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TO 


Ills  ROYAL  HiGHNES!i 


FREDERICK  DUKE  OF  YORK, 


FIELD   MARSHAL, 


C0YMAK1>£R  IX  CHIEF  OF  HIS  MAJESTV's  FORCES^ 

(^•c.  <S-c.  S^C. 


SIR, 

ilAD  I  not  received  permission  to  dedicate  the  annexed 
voUime  to  your  Royal  Highness,  your  uniform  atten- 
tion to  tVie  real  interests  of  the  British  army  would  na*- 
tarafly  have  pointed  You  out,  as  the  fittest  person  to 
Tbom  a  work  of  this  description  ought  to  be  inscribed. 
Your  anxiety  to  encourage  the  most  humble  efforts,  that 
iodividaals  make  for  the  benefit  of  any  branch  of  the 
Jcrvice,  is  at  least  equal  to  the  importance  of  your  sta- 
Uoa  in  it.  On  this  account.  You  have  a  double  claim 
to  every  production  which  has  for  its  object  the  dissemi- 
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nation  of  military  knowledge ;  a  knowledge  that  pro- 
mises to  be  so  effectually  secured  by  the  warm  an4  active 
part  You  have  taken,  in  promoting  the  establishment  of 
a  Military  School. 

Next  to  the  KING— who  is  the  uncontrouled  head  and 
director  of  the  forces  which  are  annually  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  empire— You,  Sir,  are  the 
executive  source,  and  ultimate  resort  of  military  arrange- 
ments. You  are  responsible  to  His  Majesty,  and  to 
the  country  at  largCj  for  the  good  or  bad  management 
of  this  complicated  machine  ;  under  your  immediate  dU 
rection,  the  distribution  of  the  army  is  made  to  corre- 
spond  with  the  resources,  and  to  answer  the  exigencies  of 
the  state;  and  by  your  wisdom  and  experience,  the  various 
branches  of  the  service  are  rendered  conducive  to  one 
system.  To  your  praise  be  it  said,  no  man,  in  your  ex- 
alted situation  of  life,  could  have  devoted  his  time  and 
application  to  the  ends  of  the  great  trust  reposed  in  him, 
with  more  zeal,  more  eagerness  to  do  justice  to  merit,  or 
with  more  perseverance  in  official  business,  than  You 
have  done.  This,  Sir,  is  not  the  language  of  flattery ; 
it  is  the  tribute  of  conviction,  and  is  offered  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  never  but  once  asked  a  professional  favour  for 
himself;  who  has  no  pretensions  to  notice  or  consi- 
deration^  although  during  the  course  of  the  late  war,  he 

frequently 
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Cmpiaidy  soaght  occasions  to  be  practically  useful ;  and 
lAo  has  once  had  the  honour  of  being  temporarily  em- 
plcyed^  widiout  having  applied  for  the  situation,  through 
any  other  channel  than  a  voluntary  tender  of  his  services 
zpiast  the  common  enemy.  How  far  he  corresponded 
wiHk  the  expectations  of  the  illustrious  character  *  that 
distingobhed  him  by  his  confidence,  or  did  justice  to  the 
pennis^n  which  your  Royal  Highness  condescended  to 
giant  at  that  period,  would  not  be  becoming  in  roe  to  say. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  satisfy  the  person  who  em- 
ployed me ;  and  the  proud  consolation  of  securing  the 
good  camion  of  a  man^  whom  all  parties  respect,  and 
from  whose  integrity  and  honour  even  calumny  withholds 
ki  whisper. 

■ 

Your  Royal  Highness  need  not  be  told — for  the  rea- 
diness with  which  You  receive  the  most  humble  commu- 
nications woald  invalidate  the  supposition — >^'  That  every 


Earl  of  Moin.     In  1795,  t  was  mentioned  in  General  Orders  as 

Ufepacy  MoaibBT'-MmtttXytnenX  to  Lord  Moira's  army.    I  acted  as  Inspector  of 

oorpt  that  had  been  at  Quiberon ;  the  remnant  of  which  force  I  em- 

for  the  Isle  iVYea ;  and  on  his  Lordship^s  command  ceasing^  I  returned  to 

CBmp^  in  Northamberland,  to  rejoin  my  regiment.    Lteutenant4^oionel« 

4gMlier-Genera],  Clinton  was  my  principal  during  the  very  short  period 

low      (brliapft  I  shall  escape  the  imputation  of  egotism,  when  I  add,  that 

I  was  HOC  bcoefited  in  any  way,  (except  in  the  consciousness  of  doing  my  duty,)  by 

6e  atoation  I  held;  for,  although  the  person  whom  I  succeeded,  enjoyed  full 

ptf  to  the  boor  of  hit  death,  I  did  not  receive  the  least  compensation.    This 

did  DoCy  however,  in  any  shape,  concern  the  commander  in  chief,  to 

I  am  indebted  for  my  present  standing  in  the  army* 

man 
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jman  has  a  right  to  contribute  something  to  the  connnori 
gtock,  and  that  no  man's  contribution  ought  to  be  re- 
jected." This  maxim  has  been  laid  down  by  the  most 
classical  writer*  in  the  British  language,  and  it  is  a  truth 
to  which'  your  uniform  practice,  in  listening  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  individuals,  pays  the  handsomest  testimony* 

Under  these  impressions^  I  cannot  help  indulging  a  cdh* 
fidence,  that  however  defective  this  work  may  still  prove^ 
however  unequal  to  the  great  purposes  for  which  it  has 
been  compiled,  and  however  unworthy  of  the  high  patron- 
age with  wiiich  You  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  honour 
it,  I  shall  at  least  possess  the  merit  of  having  endeavoured 
well  I  shall  have  convinced  those  persons,  who  may  have 
thought  me  idle  (or  inactive  from  a  l^ss  pardonable  caude 
than  that  of  mere  indolence,)  that  I  have  never  lost  sight 
of  the  profession,  since  I  quitted  the  active  duties  it  im- 
poses, but  have,  on  the  contrary,  directed  my  attention  to 
its  theory,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  practice. — 
Whilst  some  have  been  gloriously  fighting  the  battles  of 
their  country  abroad,  and  have  reflected  immortal  honour 
upon  its  military  genius ;  whilst  others  again,  equally  me- 
ritorious, though  less  conspicuous,  have  defended  her 
coasts  at  home ;  it  has  been  my  humble  lot  to  co-ope- 
rate, in  secluded  privacy,  by  collecting  materials  for  the 

information 
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nfimation  of  young  officers;  and  to  endeavour  to  assist 
^  icrvice,  by  gathering  into  one  commodious  volume 
3e  scattered  thoughts  of  established  authorities. 

How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  this  laborious  drudgery; 
ritaeonly,  and  the  opinion  of  better  judges  than  myself, 
a»ast  determine ;  but  neither  time,  nor  more  ingenious 
aien,  will  be  able  to  deprive  me  of  the  merit  of  having 
opened  the  ground  (both  in  my  Regimental  Companion, 
and  in  this  undertaking,)  for  greater  talents;  and,  Ukethe 
pioneer,  of  having  cleared  some  obstructions  to  military 
knowledge. 

No  small  portion  of  rashness  will  probably  be  attached 
to  my  conduct  on  this  occasion.     If,  however,  there  be 
any  species  of  rashness  more  deserving  than  another,  not 
fjigiveness,  but  approbation,  it   is   unquestionably  that 
which  runs  the  hazard  of  personal  blame,  or  ridicule,  in 
'>rdertobe  of  service  to  community.     It  is  only  to  be  la- 
mented. Sir,  that  men  who  have  seen  much  active  business, 
and  whose  abilities  are  equal  to  the  distribution  of  know^ 
ledge,  which  has  practice  and  experience  for  its  ground- 
work, should  not  be  animated  by  the  same  zeal  for  the 

« 

general  good  of  the  ser\'ice,  in  time  of  peace,  that  marked 
their  conduct  in  the  field ;  and  it  is  still  more  melancholy 
to  reflect,  that  instead  of  assisting  the  humble  endeavours 

of 
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of  others,  persons,  even  of  this  class,  do  not  hesitate  to 
undervalue  their  labours,  and  sometimes  to  consider  them 
with  jealous  harshness  or  with  cool  neglect*.     Faults  and 
inaccuracies,  however,  which  could  not  be  overlooked  in 
a  work  published  collectively  by  the   Royal  Military- 
School,  or  individually  compiled  by  any  one  of  its  profes- 
sors, will  perhaps,  be  viewed  with  indulgence  by  the  army, 
and  by  the  public  at  large,  when  they  learn,  that  the 
whole  has  been,  more  or  less,  executed  by  an  individual^ 
whose  intercourse  with  head -quarters,  or  with  any  other 
military  department,  has  been  extremely  limited. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

YOUR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES 
Most  respectful 

And  obedient  humble  servant, 


CHARLES  JAMES. 

Loudon, 
X^ovembcr  gth,  1905. 

*  Were  I  permitted,  X  coald  here  mention  an  illustrious  exoepti<)B  to  the  re- 
mar^  by  avowing  my  obligations  to  a  general  offioer  of  distinguished  skiK  and 
▼alour.  I  could  also  add  my  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to  a  worthy  and  inde- 
pendent gentleman,  under  whose  roof  I  have  repeatedly  collected  the  best  militaiy 
information ;  and  to  whose  general  philanthropy,  many,  besides  myself,  are  con<* 
stantly  indebted. 
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thickets  of  that  gloomy  labyrinth."    I  may  add,  fewer  still  have  the  per« 
severance  to  labour  through  the  dry  research  of  lexicographical  matter, 
tvith  no  other  recompence  before  them  than  the  negative  comfort  of 
escaping  censure  and  reproach.    Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  think 
lightly  of  this  species  of  literary  drudgery,  should  be  told,  that  the  most 
intense  labour  is  required  for  the  common  arrangement  of  terms,  and  the 
ftlpbabetical  distribution  of  letters.    It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  prepared 
matter  for  publication,  by  extracting  from  established  authorities,  collect- 
ing together  illustrations,  and  adding  original  suggestions  of  our  own  5 
something  more  is.  required  to  render  a  Dictionary  generally  useful.     An 
undertaking  of  that  extensive  nature  ought  to  be  marked  by  acute  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  terms,  great  happiness  inr  the  etymology  of  wordsj 
and  the  utmost  perspicuity  in  its  explanations.    Such,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  the  character  of  a  work,  which  treats  of  language  in  its  fullest 
import  and  signification.    But  such  is  not  the  presumed  cast  of  this.    The 
original  design  was  extremely  limited  j  but  the  work  itself  has  insensibi/ 
grown  to  a  much  larger  size  than  I  had  proposed.    Yet  I  should  not  be  fair 
to  myself,  or  do  justice  to  my  own  conception,  were  I  not  to  acknowledge^ 
that  it  still  falls  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

By  this  candid  avowal,  I  may  possibly  secure  the  indulgence  of  the 
learned,  and  prepare  the  deep-read  critic  for  matter  of  a  less  important 
nature,  than  would  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  title  and  character  of 
a  Dictionary.  But  I  am  well  aware  at  the  same  time,  that  no  candour,  no 
explanation  will  be  able  to  rescue  any  work  from  the  disingenuous,  per* 
haps  the  malignant,  censure  of  that  class  of  beings,  who  only  i^d  to  gra- 
tify an  innate  propensity  to  abuse. 

There  are  some  persons,  who,  though  they  themselves  seldom  or  ever 
afford  one  particle  of  real  wit  or  science,  but  run  erratic  into  a  Birmingham 
brilliancy  of  language,  and  impudently  conclude  their  critique  and  obser- 
vations by  an  abrupt  and  affected  climax  : — there  are  persons  of  this  de- 
scription, who  will  probably  fasten  upon  many  passages  which  might  have 
beep  better  written,  more  ingeniously  aided  by  etymology,  and  more  cor- 
rectly explained.  To  the  flippancy  of  such  cCien— (for  however  conscious 
I  may  feel  of  the  imperfections  in  this  undertaking,  I  cannot  think  so  badly 
of  its  general  end,  as  to  yield  much  deference  to  any  species  of  criticism 
that  is  the  growth  of  n(iere  i:ensure  and  abuse) — to  the  flippancy  of  such 
men  I  shall  answer,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  satiffy  those 
•Kfiho  are  perhaps  not  inclined  to  be  pleased;  since  I  hose  not  always  been  able 
to  satisfjf  mj/self.    But  I  shall  certainly  feel  myself  considerably  indebted 
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nnacqaalnted  with  bisbusiDcss?  Havia^  do  pievioua  fadps  from  stady,  it 
often  happens  that  the  braver  he  i$»  the  more  liable  he  u  to  mistakes^  and 
less  able  to  foresee  aod  avoid  them.*'* 

Whatever  good  dispositiops  a  general  may  make,  they  must  prove  in- 
effisctual,  if  they  are  not  seconded  by  the  general  officers  under  his  cooi- 
mand ;  he  cannot  be  every  where«  neither  can  he  foresee  all  exigencies 
that  may  arise.    He  is  obliged  to  give  only  general  orders  j  it  is  therefore 
the  business  of  those,  who  command  under  hlm>  to  know  how  to  derive 
advantage  from  a  wrong  movement  of  the  enemjr }  to  take  upon  them  to 
attack  or  sustain  the  troops  which  are  engaged;  and  as  circumstances  vary> 
to  make  them  advance  towards  the  enemy,  either  to  keep  him  back«  or 
to  attack  him.    To  efi'ect  all  tbis^  it  is  necessary,  ihat  the  commander  in 
chief  of  an  army  should  have  a  quick  eye«  which  is  no  other  than  that 
penetrating  genius  that  suffers  nothing  to  escape  it  3   which  looks  into 

« 

the  heart,  and  discovers  the  slightest  impressions  that  can  disorder  it.  A 
general,  who  knows  how  to  unite  this  quality  with  perpetual  coolness^ 
never  is  in  want  of  expedients  -,  he  will  see  how  those  events,  whiqh  to 
any  other  would  be  the  presage  of  his  own  defeat,  may  end  in  the  over- 
throw of  his  enemies. 

The  choice  of  the  general  officers  depends  upon  this  genius,  which  dis* 
covers  every  thing ;  they  ought  to  be  the  right  hand  of  the  general,  and 
as  capable  of  commanding  an  army  as  himself. **f 


^Thm  French,  who  unqaestionably  have  made  wmr  sn  object  of  national  sdenoe 
and  eocouragemeuty  are  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  observations}  that  op 
man  can  rise  in  their  armies  without  being  thoroughly  grounded  in  its  elementary 
branches,  and  adding  much  theoretical  skiH  to  daring  enterpriae.  The  possessioB 
of  mere  animal  courage  is  considered  by  them,  as  so  inadequate  to  the  great  puj> 
poses  of  war,  that  in  speaking  of  an  officer  who  has  no  other  quality,  they  sarcas- 
ticaflysay,  11  est  brave  <»mm€mon^)lef  mob  ginhial**^,  concluding  their  v^ 
mark  by  a  ludicrous  allusion  to  a  brainless  part  of  the  human  frame. 

I  have  already  stated,  under  the  word  Superiority^  that  one  of  the  best  modern 
generals,  and  certainly  as  brave  a  monarch  as  ever  filled  a  throne,  made  profcs- 
aioaal  knowledge  and  military  genius  the  indispensable  qualiBcations  for  promo- 
tion and  command.  In  addition  to  this  article,  I  submit  the  following  anecdote 
to  the  perusal  of  those  gentlemen  who  think  themselves  generals  and  able  Motn, 
because  ther  have  served  io  America*  or  in  the  Eakt  and  West  Indies,  or  have 
attempted  the  conquest  of  France,  at  tlie  commencement  of  her  Revolution,  by 
running  headlong  into  the  concave  line  of  her  iron  frontier,  and  by  retroflade 
SMvemeats  to  the  Waal  orSchdd.  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  having  been 
told,  in  the  way  of  remonstrance,  by  one  of  his  ^eneral%  that  he  bad  seen  many 
campaigns;  with  much  truth  (thongn, perhape,  with  little  deheacy)  replied,  *Se 
has  the  jack-ass  that  carries  my  pack.  Implying  thereby,  that  the  mere  dream* 
stance  of  having  been  on  service,  or  present  at  many  enngements,  does  not  coQ> 
ttitute  the  character  of  a  good  officer.    See  MiiiUury  Mifui, 

t  See  Captiun  Qtway's  Translation, 

Bonapirte 
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Boopizte  was  so  thoroa^ly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  these 
■S1.CB,  ihst  during  his  first  campaigns  in  Italy,  after  having  praised  one 
of  m  chiefs  of  brigade  for  great  bravery,  he  sent  him  to  a  garrison  town, 
vri  this  mnark :  "  No  man  could  have  fought  his  troops  with  more  in- 
osp<dif  y  thin  yoo  have,  bat  you  do  not  possess  the  genius  and  talents  of  a 
ctfTrrmiW-"  I  haTe  been  informed  from  good  military  authority,  that  in 
a  tj^;;^fe  which  was  made  by  a  part  of  the  Austrian  army^  some  French 
•rdrriy  books  were  taken,  in  which  this  observation  was  inserted. 

Eat  war,  it  may  be  said,  like  pestilence  and  famine,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
ciiimiiics  so  which  mankind  can  be  subjected ;  and  being  so,  wise  men 
ought  to  cxrrt  their  talents  for  its  prevention,  rather  than  point  out  the 
axaas  of  scndering  it  more  fatal  and  destructive.  Such  has  been  the  Ian- 
gugr,  and  such  imleed  the  avowed  truth  of  all  ages.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
oe:tber  the  wisdom  of  former  times,  nor  the  collected  information  of  the 
frstcaty  baa  jret  proved  sufficiently  strong,  to  resist  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  h«iia&  mind  to  straggle  for  wealth,  empire,  or  reputation. 

We  &ad  rcoorded  in  Holy  Writ,  and  in  every  tradition,  from  the  crea- 
tic9  ei  the  world,  down  to  the  present  day,  that  feuds,  qua.rrels,  and  open 
wdeoceshare  exbted  between  man. and  man.*    The  first  race  was  nb 

sooner 

^  War,  aooordiag  to  the  celebrated  Montesquieu,  owes  its  origin  to  injustice, 
jTvi  to  tbe  ambition  of  mankind.  ^  It  is  impossible/'  says  a  modern  writer,  **  to 
^fa  &aj  certain  date  to  its  commencement;  but  it  is  probable,  that  feuds,  diffei^ 
esauchf  «xm1  open  hosdlities  beg^^  soon  after  tbe  increase  of  the  human  species, 
ac^  tuc  di&tribuoon  of  society  into  dans  and  nations.  During  the  first  stage  of 
12^  hnTT***  rvce,  tbe  fathers  of  families  were  the  absolute  and  uncontrouled  chiefs 
or  iheir  children :  as  population  increased,  families  became  separated  from  one 
s.'ViCber,  at  far  as  regarded  individual  comforts,  but  coalesced  together  for 
cstf  ^encrml  porposes  of  community.  This  political  union  of  their  several  iu- 
tenuu^  induced  the  necessity  of  having  individuals  selected  from  the  aggregate 
bridy,  who,  by  tlwir  talents  and  integrity,  might  regulate  the  common  weiQ.— 
J  j-J^es  were  consequently  chosen,  whose  decisions  became  absolute,  with  respect 
to  -t* jin^DCCs  at  bonie,  and  whose  sagacity  nrovided  against  the  aggressions  ot  en- 
ferpriaui^  BeJ|;hboitrs  abroad.  This  state  of  the  human  race  was,  properly  speak- 
2^^  iy>thing  more  than  a  state  of  clans  or  small  bodies,  whose  possessions  in- 
cje^sed  ia  pcoportion  aa  their  numbers  multiplied. 

Tbe  poaver  and  aathonQr  which  were  thus  entrusted  to  a  few  individuals  by  the 
^jfm^'.'wmutMtm.  consent  of  the  people,  were  gradually  encroached  upon  by  private 
vieirs;  and  these  very  judges^  or  arbite»,  of  right  and  wrong,  insensibly  rendered 
tbecBaelvea  aopreoie  masters  of  their  situations;  and  by  force  and  intrigue  con* 
Tcned  a  reymsJlik  maK^stnKy  into  unbounded  sovereignty.  Irving  once  esta* 
biohed  chrmtrlres  at  noma,  the  most  powerful  devised  means  of  aggression 
^imt  clicir  oeighbonrs^  raised  armies  under  various  pretences,  and  extended 
tbdr  doauiiioos  at  the  expenoe  of  the  weaker  clans  or  nations. 

Ib  dva  manner  were  kingdoms  and  empires  originally  formed,  and  hence  arose 
ife  frst  caoift  of  discord  among  naUons.  War  has  ever  since  been  predominant. 
Ia  Europe^  it  is  sobjected  to  periodical  vicissitudes  and  revolutions;  and  after 
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sooner  driven  out  of  Paradise^  and  left  to  manage  for  itself^  than  jealousy 
fired  the  mind  of  Cain,  and  Abel  his  brother  becfame  the  victim  of  his 
animosity.    As  population  spread,  the  unextinguished  sparks  of  difference 
and  hatred,  which  had  been  engendered  from  the  loins  of  our  first  parents, 
grew  with  every  growing  generation  3  and  as  partial  communities  became* 
subject  to  partial  laws  and  customs,  the  spirit  of  contention  increased, 
and  the  necessity  of  openly  fightiog,  for  what  was  called  rights,  became  a 
science  and  an  object  of  political  encouragement.     So  that  war  inay  be 
considered,  if  not  the  consequence,  at  least  the  concomitant  of  civilization.* 
In  proportion  as  the  manners  of  mankind  grew  refined,  military  know- 
ledge became  a  necessary  support  for  the  different  states  and  governments, 
under  which  the  enlightened  quarters  of  the  globe  have  gradually  fallen. 
Even  barbarians,  in  their  most  uncultivated  state,  have  found  it  necessary 

contending  powers  have  so  far  settled  their  diflSsrenoes,  as  to  giTe  peace  to  each 
other,  the  continuanee  of  tranquillity  depends,  more  or  less,  upon  a  restless  di8iK>» 
sition  to  eonqoests,  upon  interests,  jealousy  and  commercial  relations. 

Idces  RaisonnUssur  un  S^tttne  'Oeturaly  Sfc,  par  F,  Nockhem  de  Sehom^ 

*  I  cannot  corroborate  my  observations  on  this  subject  in  more  appropriate 
terms,  than  in  the  following  words  of  our  virtuous  countryman  Mr.  William 
Paley.  Speakine  of  war,  and  of  military  establishments  (see  page  408,  vol.  ii.  OH 
the  Principles  of  Moral  and  PoHHcal  Pkilosopky),  this  sensiole  writer  remarks. 
That  because  the  Christian  Scriptures  describe  wars,  as  what  they  are,  as  crimes 
or  judgments,  some  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to 
bear  ai-ms.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  individuals 
to  unite  their  force,  and,  for  this  end,  to  resign  themselves  to  the  direction  of  a 
common  will;  and  yet  it  may  be  true,  that  that  wilt  is  often  actuated  by  criminal 
motives,  and  often  determined  to  destructive  purposest  Hence,  altnough  the 
origin  of  wars  be  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  operation  of  lawless  and  malignant 
passions  (James  iv.  1);  and  though  war  itself  be  enumerated  amongst  the  sorest 
calumities  with  which  a  land  can  be  visited,  the  profession  of  a  soldier  is  no  where 
forbidden  or  condemned. 

When  the  soldiers  demanded  of  John  the  Baptist  what  they  should  do,  he  said 
unto  them,  "  do  violence  to  no  mnn,  neither  accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  content 
with  your  wages**  (Luke  iii.  14).    In  which  answer  we  do  not  find,  that,  in  order  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  was  required  of 
soldiers  to  relinquish  their  profession,  but  only  that  they  sliould  beware  of  the 
vices  of  which  that  profession  was  accused.    The  precept  which  follows,  **^  be  coa* 
tent  wi^h  your  wages,"  supposed  them  tp  continue  in  tneir  situation.    It  was  of  a 
Koman  centurion  that 'Christ  pronounced  that  memorable  eulogy,  *^  I  have  not- 
found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel.''  (Luke  ni.  9.^     The  first  Gentile  convert 
who  was  received  into  the  Christian  church,  and  to  whom  the  gospel  was  im- 
parted by  the  immediate  and  especial  direction  of  Heaven,  held  the  same  station  : 
and  in  the  history  of  this  transaction  (Acts  x.  1),  we  discover  not  the  smallest  inti- 
mation, that  Cornelius,  upon  becoming  a  Christian,  quitted  the  service  of  the  Ro- . 
man  legion  ;t  that  his  profession  was  objected  to,  or  his  continuance  in  it  consi* 
dered  as,  in  any  wise,  inconsistent  with  bis  new  character. 

f  This  pa.*isage  also  clearly  demonfltratcs,  that  the  Romans  were  too  much  enlightened 
to  reject  the  services,  or  to  damp  tlie  seal,  of  any  individual,  on  account  of  his  rcligiouft 
tenets 

te 
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to  adopt  metbods  for  self  defence^  and  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  means 
of  war£ue.  Such  beiog  the  melancholy  texture  of  sublunary  things^  tha 
•cicooe  of  war  has  become  indispensably  requisite  to  the  preservation  of 
ndal  oompflds  between  nations ;  and  until  the  diversity  of  huQ;ian  pas- 
lioDs,  the  differeoce  of  dimates,  and  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  coo- 
Itoduig  interesis,  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  render  coercion  unnecessary } 
uxttQ  all  the  wanU  of  man  be  circumscribed  within  the  immediate  produce 
of  his  native  spot;  until^  in  a  word^  trade  be  rendered  useless^  and  the 
jeakmsies,  arising  from  an  intercourse  of  various  countries^  be  put  an  end  to 
by  the  realization  of  some  Utopia;i  system^  war  will  be  inevitable;  an4 
diGfe  will  reap  the  most  advantage  from  it^  who^  by  the  superiority  of 
their  anus,  can  vindicate  not  only  their  natural  rights^  but  preserve  the 
fruits  of  conqufist  and  hard  fighting.  I  am  well  aware^  that  this  language 
is  ooDtiovertible  in  many  points;  and  that  common  sense  (upon  which 
aQ  true  l^islation  ought  to  be  founded,  and  by  which  alone  the  jarring 
iaterests  of  nations^  as  well  as  of  individuals^  ought  to  be  governed^)  might 
si^ersede  the  force  of  arms :  but  I  know^  that  hitherto  all  the  suggestions 
of.  the  good  and  wise  have  proved  unequal  to  the  task;  and  I  am  moreover 
coBviooed^  that  from  the  convulsed  state  of  the  most  civilized  part  of  the 
vnk^  aims  wiU  be  resorted  to  as  the  sine  qud  non  of  rival  pretensions. 
Yet  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  unqualified  bloodshed  and  devasta- 
tioo  are  to  become  the  practice,  and  the  consequent  means  of  effecting 
their  meUacbuly  purposes,  the  sanctioned  study  of  mankind.  This  would 
be  reodeiiog  war  a  curse  indeed.  Instead  of  seeking  to  extend  its  ele- 
jDtQtaiy  principles,  and  endeavouring  to  reduce  its  diversified  branches 
into  some  rule  and  system,  it  would  become  every  honest  roan  to  thwart 
iu  progress,  and  if  possible  to  expunge  it  from  the  catalogue  of  human 
sdeaces.  Count  Turpin,  in  the  opening  of  the  preliminary  discourse  to 
his  £»«f  an  the  Art  ofJFar,  very  justly  says :— "  If  he  who  first  reduced 
to  roles  the  an  of  destroying  his  fellow-creatures,  had  no  end  in  view,  but. 
lo  gratify  the  passions  of  princes;  he  was  a  monster,  whom  it  would  have 
been  happy  to  have  smothered  at  his  birth :  but  if  bis  intention  was  the 
defence  of  persecuted  virtue,  or  the  punishment  of  successful  wickedness ; 
10  curb  ambition,  or  to.  oppose  the  unjust  claims  of  superior  power,  man- 
kind ooght  to  erect  altars  to  his  memory." 

War,  in  the  last  case,  is  the  most  necessary,  and  |be  most  useful  of  all 
the  sciences.     "  The  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  however/'  continues 
the  ume  anthor,  '*  with  which  the  mind  of  a  soldier  ought  to  be  fur- 
oiflied,  are  not  without  great  difficulty  to  be  attained.    Of  most  other  sci- 
ences 
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ences  the  principles  are  fixed,  or  «t  least  they  may  be  atcertattt^  b^ 
the  assistance  of  experience ;  it  requires  only  a  little  dUigeoce  to  learxa 
Attn,  or  a  particular  tarn  of  mind  to  put  them  into  practice.    HiiloBopfajr, 
matheniatics,  architecture,  and  many  other  arts  and  sciences,  "Itfe   9M.3. 
founded  upon  Invariable  combinations.    Every  mau,  even  of  a  ncrroiv 
anderstanding,  may  recoHect  rules,  apply  them  properly,  and  aometime^ 
draw  just  consequences  from  them ;  bat  the  studf  of  war  is  of  anotfaet* 
kind.    Experience  can  so  seldom  be  referred  to  rules,  that  nothmg  bnt  sk 
mind  enlightened  by  study  (and  let  me  add,  endued  with  geniua^)  caim 
make  a  proper  application  of  rules  to  circumstances.    Most  artists  tnuy 
join  practice  to  theory,  and  make  one  perfect  by  the  help  of  die  cAer* 
Hie  warrior  has  not  always  the  tike  assistance ;  he  spends  part  of  hia  life  in 
forming  plans,  of  which  humanity  does  not  anfler  him  to  wish  the  cxeca* 
tion ;  and  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  judging,  from  experience,  of  the 
flolidity  of  his  principles,  the  operations  are  so  npd,  the  motions  u> 
diversified  and  desultory,  the  actions  so  perplexed,  that  he  can  scarcely 
snatch  a  glimpfte  of  those  things  which  require  die  most  cadm  and  doae 
examination.** 

These   reflections  naturally  lead  me   to  enquire  into  the  principal 
Iminches  of  this  extraordinary  science.    The  same  ingenious  writer  has 
anticipated  almost  every  observation  which  might  be  made  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   I  shall  therefore  quote  his  words  out  of  the  English  translation,  vol.  i. 
p.  3.    "  To  march  an  army  in  every  sort  of  country,  whether  open, 
woody,  or  mountainous;    to  know  how  to  fi>rm  a  camp' in  all  these 
countries,  with  which  the  general  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted,  in  order 
to  do  it  with  security  3  to  make  the  proper  dispositions  for  a  battle,  wbe* 
ther  with  a  view  to  the  posture  of  the  enemy,  or  to  the  situatbn  of  the 
country ;  to  foresee  events  which  depend,  in  a  manner,  upon  chance ;  to 
be  capable  of  making  a  good  retreat  on  proper  occasions ;  to  direct  the 
ferages,  without  fatiguing  or  exposing  the  troops;  to  send  out  detach-       "- 
ments  with  precaution ;  to  conduct  the  convoys  in  safety ;  to  know  bow       ^ 
to  canton  an  army,  and  to  settle  it  in  winter  quarters,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  by  the  just  disposition  of  all  the  parts.  It  may  be  able  to  assemble'rea* 
dily  00  the  first  order,  though  widely  dispersed;  toestabKdi  magazines  in 
places,  both  safe  and  within  the  reach  of  the  army,  so  that  it  shall  never  be 
in  want  of  subsistence ;  these  are  the  great  ends  of  military  science.    An 
Alexander  of  Farraa,  a  Spinola,  a  Gustavus,  a  Weimar,  a  Coadi,  a  Ta- 
renne,  a  Montecuculli,  a  Vendoroe,  a  Marlborough,  an  Eugene,  fand^  let        C 
me  add,  without  disparagement  to  these  illustrious  names,  and  witboat 
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fmd£f  or  pra^odioey  with  f^ard  to  modern  rivalry,  a  Moreau>  an  Arch" 
oieChslesi*)  and  all  the  great  meo  who  have  gone  before  va,  or  exist 
jCfRKoc  y  woold  sever  have  beea  the  subject  of  our  admiration  j  if  thejr 
M  Bg^tetffd  thia  atady  in  any  of  its  branches.    It  is  by  courage,  genius^ 
ed  opaciiy,  by  having  a  head  always  cool,  and  an  eye  at  once  quick  and 
i  by  a  nice  knowledge  of  the  country,  by  skill  in  the  choice  of  offi* 
■dbf  ttrict  discipline,  kept  up  in  the  army,  that  a  general  is  enabled 
toiike  ndft  jnst  meaaores,  as  will  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  enemy.*' 

Ibe  sensible  writer  of  a  small  Tractf,  upon  Light  Troops  in  the  Fldd, 

(imirweiiBm  camcermamt  k  Service  de  Vlnfanterie  Ugtre  tn  CampagneJ  is  so 

ihono^y  cQovinced  of  the  necessity  of  military  knowledge,  that  he  says 

9'jk  marked  emphasu — "  An  ignorance  of  military  duties  leads  to  a 

taia  flf  miaCakea  and  errors,  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  do  away  the  weU 

caaed  icpoutioo  of  whole  years,  and  to  destroy,  at  once,  that  confidence 

wkkh  h  ao  imperiously  called  for  between  the  officer  who  commands,  and 

ifae  saUer  who  obcys>  and  upon  which  rest  the  ultimate  issue  and  success 

fiif  dK  most  brilliant  actions.'*    It  naturally  follows,  frotfi  the  concurrent 

opcnioD  of  so  many  able  men>  sanctioned  hourly  by  experience^  that  an 

aitsodivcnified  in  all  its  branches,  and,  when  reduced  into  practice,  so 

«6e8  at  variance  with  established  theory,  should  not  only  be  studied  by 

•ae  cbiefi  of  amnes^  but  likewise  be  sedulously  followed  by  all  who  act  in 

situations.    In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  best  laid  plans,  it  is 

iy  requisite,  that  the  chains  of  operation  and  communication 

±LmLd  be  kepc  up  by  the  strictest  discharge  of  all  the  dvil  and  mili- 

tsrj  datics,  ooder  the  infinity  of  changes  which  circumstances  must  create^ 

iszsnog  the  coarse  of  a  campaign.    And  how  are  all  these  changes  to  be 

prei'iJed  lior  ?     How  is  the  general  of  an  army  (which  covers  an  exten* 

fsve  tract  of  country,  and  to  which  magazines,  depots,  central  points  of 

camaonkation,  secret  intelligence,  &c.  are  essentially  necessary)  to  bo 

cnosfanfly  master,  as  he  ought  to  be,  not  only  of  his  own  resources,  but 

'  ijemiat  naore  or  less  apprized  of  what  is  going  forward  in  every  part  of 

.'•«  oppoocat's  country  ?     1  shall  have  the  concurrence  of  every  man  who 

m  the  least  acquainted  with  active  warfare,  but  more  especially  the 


*  I  cxiiild,  with  gtcat  propriety,  add  to  this  illustrious  list,  the  names  of  some 

/our  uvrn  country  iiH*n,  whose  talents  and  exertions,  us  fiir  as   their  limited 

•f/vrr   •'}'  action  would  fiermit,  have   been  coiispicuouslv  hriliiant  during  the 

-*r*e  of  the   iate  war.    The  record  of  their  actions  is  ni  the  heart  of  every 

n»jd  Emiffiahmaa ;  and  hisuiry  will  supply  the  vacancy  I  leave  in  this  humble 

t  ThiS  Tract,  though  printed  and  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  British  offi- 
.r<^,  wa«  otit  ppbfisfied,  or  even  translated  for  several  months.  It  has  since  been 
..^Ctd  in  English. 
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practice  of  the  French,  t6  bear  mt  thrbugh,  M/btn  I  cMfldetftif  IMtitt,  tba^ 
the  bravest  nieo,  under  the  ablest  general,  ftdm  the  ilditfst  coniHry  in  the 
world,  mast  prove  aselesi  in  the  field,  nnless  they  htfe  the  advsmta^  oC 
'A  general  ^tafF,  cbtliposed  of  iealtms  ai)d  «deiltific  Officer^ ;  and  oonse«» 
^qtiently,  that  hothing  permanently  great  can  be  attained  without  ft. 

The  iitiportsnce  of  such  a  staff,  with  Its  subordinate  dependenciea,  hdS 
been  so  well  discussed  in  a  late  French  publication,  that  it  cannot  be  t«c» 
often  pressed  upon  the  attefattob  of  military  men,  nor  too  conapiciiooal^ 
detailed  lb  a  military  W6rk.  On  this  account,  I  hare  not  scrupled  to  deviate 
from  the  beaten  tract  of  leiicographieal  writers,  and  to  refer  iirom  the 
alphabetical  succession  of  letter  to  the  preface.* 

The  author  of  Prick  des  Evenetnenk  Mititaires,  (who  is  wdl  known  tt> 
be  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  French  service)  speaks  in  the  following  man^^ 
ner  of  staffs  in  generah  '*  Military  staffi,  at  wdl  ai  the  difftrent 
branches  which  are  necessarily  connected  with  the  vast  and  eomplicafedl 
machinery  of  w^rr,  have  been  comriderably  hnproved  by  the  experience  of 
our  days.  This  organisation,  and  the  consec}uent  arrangements  teuUinK 
from  it,  will  be  found  to  be  Of  veiy  modem  date  5  if  we  consider  ih6 
manifold  mds  ttiat  have  b^cn  successively  brought  forward,  in  order  to 
aimpl!fy  the  system  of  detaih,  and  to  prevent  the  mind  of  the  oonmiander 
in  dnef  from  being  pfe^occupied,  by  things  which  must  impedo  the  mord 
Important  objects  of  executive  enterpfite.  It  is  impossible  to  fbrm  any 
determined  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  mranner  In  which  theraiktienta 
made  war.  Their  conceptions  were  always  bold,  and  their  plans  proper^ 
lionaUy  extensive.  But  their  operations,  on  the  other  hand,  were  lest 
rapid,  and  their  combinations  less  complicated  than  oura,  on  account  of  the 
dlfierence  of  their  weapons,  and  the  imperfectieo  of  their  artificial  means 
#f  attack  and  defiance. 

''  The  service  of  military  staffs  has  been  rendered  a  distinct  and  separate 
branch  in  modem  times.  It  has  grown  out  of  the  various  movements  of 
troops,  the  consequent  variety  of  orders,  and  the  necessity  of  exact  and  punc- 
tual returns.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  system,  no  precise  method  has 
yet  been  fixed  upon,  to  govern  aH  the  different  relations  which  oofnstituti^ 
an  efficient  stafif.  The  functions  of  the  several  officers,  belonging  to  this 
department,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known,  nor  accurately  aseertained.«« 
The  chief  and  most  interesting  duty  of  a  staff  officer— that  of  reconnoitrings 
ground,  with  military  aptitude  and  sktU'^is,  in  Itself,  aa  object  of  petpe* 
tual  novelty  and  speculation  -,  and  every  man  who  has  paid  the  least  atten* 
tion  to  this  branch  of  the  service,  most  have  discev«red»  that  it  was  inti« 

mate!/ 
•     ♦Sit  Staff. 


'Villi  «U  die  KCit,  md  thu^  id  or4er  to  a^oi^te  ity  v«rionf 
kb  amy  dcgroe  of  accuracy  and  use,  it  was  oecet »ry  to  have  ac.- 
kaowkdge^  of  the  eleaieptary  principleB  of  other  braocbes, — 
fafcaBH  a»tt  have  felt  astonUbed  at  the  deficiency  of  By^tcm,  aqd 
flf  miea ;  and  be  niay  probably  have  lost  some  time  in  eodea,-- 
IP  find  out  a  diie«4o  guide  him  through  so  vast  and  complicated  fi 


Id  aider  to  form  ao  accurate  ide^  of  such  an  lostitutionj  and  to 

itt  state  aod  progress,  at  difierent  periods,  it  is  necessary,  that  the 

call  to  ibeir  minds,  the  manifold  objects  to  whiph  it  ia 

with  the  several  denominations  by  which^  those  objects 

^  il  is  vcB  known,  §or  iostanoe,  that  in  the  German  and  English  armies^ 

p-faotfralf  and  thdr  asnstants  were  M^dom,  if  ever,  em- 

mititaiy  operations.*    Their  attentij;ai  and  time  were 

Id  the  closet,  in  keeping  the  details  of  service,  and  in  com- 

(,  Ibao  to  the  active  duties  of  the  field  -,  which  were  per- 

hf  llie  aeveral  adjutants  attached  to  the  generals.    The  quarter* 

entrusted  with  the  whole  interior  ceconomy  of  the  army^ 

i,  in  this  respect,  corresponded  minutely  with  those  of  the 


cetablishnieot  of  staffs  (or  eiats  majors  J  in  the  French 
(of  vhkb  we  npw  propose  to  give  a  cursory  view)  was  soon  adopted 
of  Europe.    It  is  but  justice  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
dse  pujfcsiiooa!  cbaraders  of  France  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
delaila  of  elementary  knowledge  that  were  recommended 
,  thqjr  auppUed  the  latter  with  models  of  the  higher  branches 
,  and  taught  tbeip  to  apply  the  difibrent  arts  and  sciences 
of  war. 
Ibo  fC)folQtiqa,  therr  were  three  sorto  of  staflfs  belonging  to  the 
vis.*-Tbe  general  staff;  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  a 
aial,  who  bad  assistant  quarter-master  generals  under 
say  apeeife  rsnk  attached  to  their  situation. 
"  Secondly,  the  cavalry  staff;  the  chief  of  which  was  likewise  oalled 

(«1;  and  thirdly,  the  infanuy  staff,  whose  chief  bad 

l|or»feoeral  to  the  army^  and  subordinate  to  ^bom  were 

bdongiog  to  the  park  of  artillery,  and  to  the  engineer  depart- 


Thm  i^ostnans  did  as  dunng  their  late  war  with  Franca^ 

c  «  "  The 
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"  The  duties  of  the  two  staffs  attached  to  the  caralry  and  infantry  ser«« 
vtces^were  limited  to  a  regular  transmission  of  orders  of  movements,  to  the 
superintcndanoe  of  good  discipline,  and  to  a  careful  attention  to  the  main- 
tenance and  supply  of  the  troops,  as  urell  as  to  the  interior  oecohomy  of 
each  particular  regiment.    The  administration  and  charge  of  the  army  at 
large  were  intrusted,  as  they  now  are,   to  a  commissary  or  intendant, 
who  was  only  accountable  to  (he  general  of  the  army,  and  to  the  minister. 
In  the  duties  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army  were  comprehended,  all  the 
preliminary  arrangement  and  subsequent  execution  of  the  plans  of  war, 
together  with  the  particular  operations  determined  upon  by  the  comman  - 
der  in  chief;  the  survey  and  reconnoitring  of  ground }  the  facilities  for  the 
march  of  the  troops  ;  the  measurement  of  ground  upon  the  principles 
of  castrametation ;  the  establishment  of  head-quarters  and  subordinate 
cantonments ;  and,  finally,  every  thing  which  related  to  topographical  dis- 
tribution.   It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  those  generals  who  were  solicitous 
to  make  a  proper  choice  of  their  principal  aids  and  assistants,  would  ap- 
point such  cjfficers  to  the  staff  as  were  capable  of  seconding  their  designs. 
But  as  interest,  favour,  and  partiality  occasionally  forced  them  to  receive 
men  less  informed  and  less  experienced,  the  service  of  the  staiFof  the  army 
(which  is  always  more  or  less  an  object  of  jealousy  to  those  corps  that  pride 
themselves  upon  executive  knowledge)  could  not  acquire  a  necessary  sta- 
bility and  consequence.    These  three  cliannels  to  promotion  produced;  of 
course,  a  multiplicity  of  candidates  for  situations  9  the  instant  the  army 
was  put  upon  a  peace  estaUishment,  the  advocates  for  reform  and  CRcono* 
my  thought  it  right  to  reduce  the  staff  ^  the  officers  that  bad  composed  it^ 
returned  to  their  several  corps,  under  more  or  less  favourable  circum* 
stances ;  some,  indeed,  and  those  only  that  had  been  particulariy  distin* 
guished  fbr  assiduity  and  talents,  and  who  were  destined,  as  it  were,  to 
preserve  the  records  of  the  several  details  of  this  particular  branch  of  ser- 
vice, were  retained  by  government,  without  any  military  rank,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sent  upon  specific  missions,  during  peace.    The  labours 
and  researches  of  these  individuals,  have  produced  the  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances in  favour  of  the  service  in  general,  and  for  the  better  airaBgo^ 
ment  of  military  staffs  in  particular.* 

''  It  was  not  until  after  the  war,  whicfi  France  had  voluntarily  entered 
intOj  to  secure  to  the  Americans  their  rights  and  independence,  and  which 

*  To  tliis  wise  distribution  of  intelligent  oiTicers,  during  peace,  may,  perhaps* 
be  attributed  that  superiority,  in  topographicdi  knowledge,  which  has  so  ably 
bccpaded  every  movement  of  tb^  French  armies. 

termin^^tod 
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tonniotled  in  1783«  that  a  permaDcnt  stafF establishment  (in  which  no  dis«> 
tioctioa  was  made  with  respect  to  corps)  was^  for  the  first  time,  instituted 
in  tbt  Frauh  anny.  The  superior  officers  in  it  retained  the  rank  of  assis«- 
tiDt  qoarter-oiaster-generals^  to  whom  an  eqoj^  number  of  depattes  or 
adJQOcts,  with  the  rank  of  captains*  was  attached^  and  all  obtained  or  kept 
a  ootsio  rank,  independent  of  the  line*.  Thi^  corps,  thus  composed,  and 
nnder  the  immediate  direction  of  a  general  officer,  obtained  some  stability ; 
tbe  official  and  field  duties  became  more  regular,  and  noticing  seemed 
vartmg  tocom(^e  the  establishment,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  mi- 
iiUij  school  for  stafiT  service,  but  tbe  means  of  connecting  it  with  ^he  re- 
pouloiy  of  charts  and  warlike  plans,  and  with  the  geographical  institution 
bdoQging  to  tbe  engineer  department. 

"  AH  the  correspondence,  orders  and  instructions^  which  had  passed 
between  the  generals  of  the  French  army,  and  the  different  ministers  of 
var  doling  the  space  of  thirty  years,  had  been  carefiilly  collected  together. 
AbVemeo,  selected  for  the  purpose,  had  scrupulously  analysed  these  docu« 
meots,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  causes,  of  success  or  defeat ;  every  one  felt 
the  oeoessity  of  drawing  and  of  expressing,  with  greater  precision  and 
penpicoity  tban  had.  hitherto  been  done,  the  charts  of  the  different 
of  war,  and  of  those  frontiers,  whose  outward  aspect,  or  front,  it 
in  contemplation  to  attack  or  defend.  Hence  arose  the  wonderftd 
improfcmcnt  which  has  been  made  in  that'  useful  knowledge  of  topogra- 
^f }  and  to  that  conviction  is  owing  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to 
vkieh  the  taking  the  dimensions  of  ground,  whether  by  the  naked  eye,  or 
fa^  iostnimeDts,  has  been  brought:  A  large  assortment  was  collected  of 
mifitvy  metnoirs,  which  not  only  related  to  the  frontiers,  to  the  coasts  of 
Fence,  and  its  foreign  possessions,  but  likewise  to  all  the  countries  into 
vtidi  tbe  war  might  be  carried.  It  must  indeed  be  universfilly  acknow- 
ledge, that  this  dep6t  of  military  charts  and  plans  forms  the  richest  col- 
lection of  the  kind  that  has  ever  existed.  The  staff  officers  who  had  ao- 
anatdy  taken,  and  carefully  preserved  those  historical  and  topograt^ical 
docomenb,  which  grew  oat  of  the  researches  of  this  institution,  at  the  eon- 
clnoo  of  a  war  contribnted  to  the  general  stock,  by  bringing  with  them, 
act  only  tbe  fruiu  of  Ihdr  own  labours,  but  the  improved  result  of  original 
infhrmatioo. 

"  Inthos  describing  the  origin,  and  making  known  the  principles  and 
''eoettity  of  a  sonnd  theory  for  the  service  of  military  stafis ;  we  do  not 

^Tke  fltaffcorpsy  on  tbe  British  establishment,  probably  owes  its  existeiice  to 
'  iTStem. 

pretend 
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fircl:cnd  to  ttlad)  to  «tber,  fabe  inportanee  or  C8iggcnrt«d  ItUHlde  OTl4 
weight    Miittaiy  men  cannot  £e  too  mocb  impreised  with  ike  id«8»  ibffi 
Ibe  ideooe  of  war  is  00)7  to  be  acqaired  amidtt  the  activity  of' wotlikc  «pe«> 
ffitiona^   (or,  a«  the  fogtoiooa  writer  of  this  work  exprassca  hinaaoHv  Qar^ 
la  gwen^  ne  B'^tpprmd  qu*  d  la  gfttrre)  ;  that  tho  moit  profoond  tlieorio^ 
SDoit  it  oreiy  step  experience  incidenta  and  wanta>  wbieh  bid  dofiaace  to 
nriaa  and  caleulationas  that  the  particolar  taetica>  wfatcb  aitit  each  httmnA 
of  'the  senrioe,  can  only  he  leamedin  the  actoal  experiment  of  the  field  $ 
end  that  oomhata  alone  can  detetmine  dw  particular  fcmd  of  teotica  ^Juch 
ore  adapted  to  each  eorpa  or  deaeriplioo  ct  aioaed  foree$  wbieh  a«tt  the 
coootij,  the  iddiery,  and  the  daaa  of  men  that  M  onder  thoir  com* 
mand.     Even   in  known    coontriea^  and  in  plaeea  where  haltka  have 
teen  oien  fi^oght,  end  are  ao  well  lenBembered,  that  aothfag  scoMia  left 
fcr  tagadty  or  fonaight  to  proride  far»  bat  where  there  are  onljresaBiii- 
piei  to  lie  fUbwod,  or  marked  emrs  to  be  avoided  i  even  in  aiieh  plaeae 
ai  theae,  all  aappowtiooa  aea  irakleai  5  war  ia  always  peasentiag  aoaa^ 
tfiing   new :  or  rather  them  is  no  fixed  phm  which  can  be  dedoeei 
liom  lonaer  ideasj  and  be  fitted  to  the  acttud  dfoamstanoea  of  the 
WHot    It  will  be  natoral  to  ask,  wliether  >fiom  these  obaerva^esH 
aui  with  propriety  inler,  that  the  stndy  of  good  modala,  the  oootemphu- 
tiooof  theplaaa  of  the  most  akilfiil  geaerak,  a  eompafrtlve   view  af 
4beir  meaaa  of  execution,  and  a  mtnole  and  acmpokms  exaaMnatioQ  af 
eheir  seven!  dispositions  in  aotioo,  am  objects  of  asdeaa  atteatiDn  aa^ 
eroabie?    On  the  contrary  $  the  investigation  oad  review  of  what  baa 
peweri  in  preeediag  times,  either  pmpam  the  way  for  gmat  telaate,  ar 
eefve  to  ripen  siieh  as  have  been  developed  and  seoooded  by  axperiMoe. 
The  best  modem  generals  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  briltiaat  exaasplea 
ihat  have  been  left  5  they  have  never  ceased  to  ^M  tato  practice  the  ti> 
4fes  ef  die  ancients,  aa  far  as  the  difierenoe  of  arms  and  a  ehsap  af 
manners  woidd  aUow.   Tothose  wfaoperow  die  hiatorimof  the  t7tbaB4 
^leth  oeot«aries,  asd  reed  over  the  actions  of  the  meat  oeidnated  gmaiila 
wf  those  times,  this  observation  will  appear  pecaliarly  appcaite.    It  is 
jailtfiad  10  the  nniform  conduct  of  the  great  Good^,  Prince  Eagaoa,  IV 
aemie,  Marlborough,   Marshal  Saxe,  and  Ficderiek  the  Gmat.   TIdr 
Heveral  military  iDStilotions,  as  well  as  their  private  commentaries,  aiM 
the  moat  emple  lestiniooy  to  the  tnttb  of  whet  we  tdvanee  %  and  if  it  were 
aaeet  or  oecessary  to  corrDhorate  the  same  by  .inalanen,  that  aae  mamk 
fpt  posterity  to  copsccrate  to  fame^  we  mifbt  bring  forward  the  ppinioQ 
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«ni!  ^  practice  of  the  most  celebrited  of  oor  coteaponff  eUfbHtM. 

IVf  aibmt  ooooeplkMi  ii  fMUe  )h  all  tbdr  opqratiotn;  if  iif  ntttoife^tQdi 

V  6ar  vntings^  ftod  hourly  proir^  hi  their  cooverMtioM ;  nor  tntMtit 

^  s!z%a(ed  to  thtt  atciirftl  dMititjr  of  geoios  which  hurries  simihtf 

aodi  tD  the  pamiit  of  triinihir  objects,  and  mingles  together  the  congeofld 

ficDKBts  of  which  f bey  Are  oomposed}  hot  to  that  quick  and  jatt  percep» 

fiOB,  m  minda  of  a  toperior  cast,  which  instantly  attracts  thein  to  all  the 

CMBdai  idatioiia  ihait  exist  between  the  objects  of  their  cautual  speeuhi^ 

fioB.    Impfeaaed^  «s  it  were,  by  the  result  of  GOntemplatire  Kflectiott^ 

^  overlook  intemiediMe  oceuneooes^  {ihHige  into  futority,  aqd  snatch 

aatof  the  vomb  of  time  the  tdtimato  issue  of  erents. 

«  Ihos  hi  At  exteosif  e  field  of  modieni  and  Mcieot  milttsry  htstory^, 
every  one  may  find  ffae  patticuhir  kind  and  degree  of  instrtiction  to  whidk 
he  h  anhiliflaB  of  arriving  *,  hi  those  repositories  of  knowledge,  rndiridoak 
flay  coBeet  wherewith  to  adorn  tetr  coeniorica,  to  sharpen  thetrtinder* 
tfao^ngs,  9Dd  adapt  them  to  a  variety  of  combinations ;  to  animate  their 
eoangCt  tonuae  tibehr  genhis,  and  by  useful  comparatiTe  views  to  enrich; 
aod  by  degreci  to  bring  to  perfection,  not  only  the  basis  of  the  fcienoe  Of 
WW  hat  hkewiie  the  various  arts  that  have  been  made  tributary  to  it. 

*  To  thb  end  must  all  the  labours  and  all  the  attention  of  a  good  staff 
offcer  tK  ooostatttly  directed;  hower  arduous,  however  complicated  and 
eueottto  tbii  species  of  military  eocyclopoedm  msy  be,  it  is  wholly  his$ 
if^  xMust  be  labimied  through  with  indefatigable  industry.  Let  the  geuiui 
sod  taleat  of  the  indivUkial  be  what  they  may,  this  truth  must  bo  alwajri 
yj'iemJ  npoo  bir  mind,  that  they  will  be  ufele(s,  unless  he  have  resolntioa 
to  Mist  tiaStt  by  iiitetrse  labour  aud  applicatton»  It  will  be  easy  to  form 
moeopioioii  of  the  good,  that  might  be  derived  from  a  more  extensivt 
sod  better  fdaooed  system  of  iastruction  in  this  line,  by  what  was  e& 
Ihcied  by  rhe  French  duriog  the  American  war,  in  consequence  of  a  wdl'* 
ran^p^i^^  Staff  j,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  to  which  it  was  sub* 
iected  oo  aoomtif  of  the  frequent  changes  it  underwent,  the  rapidity 
vuh  which  it  vraa  occessarity  fbrmed,  and  the  desultory  datuie  of  its 
fiacttoos. 

"  It  mMt  not,  howevel',  be  concluded  frbm  these  remarks,  that  this 
CMeaiial  part  of  moderh  warfare  has  been  neglected.  Staff  service 
has,  CO  the  contrary,  been  considerably  improved,  its  ftinctioDs  have  lieen 
desriy  defioed,  and  the  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  gradual 
amdiontfioDf  ought  to  be  caiefoOy  preserved.  Among  the  alterations  which 
bave  takes  place  foi  the  better^  there  are  two  principal  ins tancei  that  de» 

serve 
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serve  oottec.    The  first  is  the  simpliiicatioa  of  staff  duties,  by  re^cin^ 
the  three  .beads  under  \vbicb  they  weredassed,  /uid  renderiog  the  "whole 
subservient  and  responsible  to  one  source.    The  second  is  the  new  ancj 
^ith^o  uDpra9ti^ed  custom  (from  being  fbroially  opposed  by  men    o^* 
military  influence)  of  entrusting  the.comnoand  of  columns  of  attack   to 
staff  officers,  wlu>  before  were  confined  to  the  mere  ddivery  of  orders^  and 
to  instructions  for  their  occasional  direction.    Not  only  the  individuals^ 
themselves,  but  the  service  in  general,  are  considerably  benefited  by  these 
arrangements.    The  (^cers  become  calculated  for  any  species  of  active 
warfare,  by  being  eoabled>  through  this  system,  to  apply  their  theory 
to  practice ;  and  to. secure  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  soldiers,  who 
are  easily  indisposed  towards  th^t  dass  of  officers  that  do  not  combat 
}n  the  ranks.    £y  means  of  this  arrangement,  the  general  of  an.arn^jr 
can  look  with  certainty  to  the  execution  of  that  part  of  his  plan;  of  which 
he  might  have  apprehended  a  disclosure  in  the  customary  way  of  trao%- 
xnittiog  orders.    Hence  it  happened,  that  the  principal  staff  officers,  whp, 
during  the  late  contest  with  the  empire,  were  selected  by  the  generals 
of  the  French  army  to  second  their  designs,  had  a  considerable  share  in 
all  the  victories  they  gained.    Nor  have  there,  perhaps,  ever  before  been 
'SO  many  instances  of  that  entire  confidence  in  concerting  measures,  and  . 
of  participation  of  glory  in  the  execution  of  them   (without  which,  in- 
deed, all  the  talents  and  activity  of  a  chief  of  the  staff  must  be  abortive,  as 
appeared  during  the  course  of  this  war.     Almost  every  individual,  who 
was  emploj^d  in  that  difficult  branch,  had  already  given  proofs  o£  pro- 
fessional knowledge  in  some  species  of  military  service.     Generals  £er- 
Ihier,.  Regnier,  DessoUes,  Dupont,  Oudinot,  and  ^ome  others,  have  been 
alternately  taken  from  the  command  of  divisions,  battalions,  and  even  de- 
jtached  armies,  to  superintend  and  manage  the  staff  service.    They  have 
quitted  the  same  line,  and  again  resumed  its  functions,  a^xording  as  the 
icommander  in  chief  thought  the  application  of  their  talents  might  be  luc- 
ful  in  either  way  i  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  these  officers  con- 
iributedy  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  consolidation  of  the  different  branches 
which  constitute  the  present  staff  of  the  French  army.     It  is  also  worthy 
pf  observation^    that  Generals  Mack,  Bellegarde,  Cbastelet,  Zacbi  and 
Schmidt,  who  belonged  to  the  Imperial  service,  were  the  chief  executive 
springs  and  instruments  that  influenced  the  councils,  and  conducted  the 
operations  of  the  war  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

''  The  consolidation  of  the  different  branches,  belonging  to  the  staff 
service,  under  one  bead,  has  not  only  simplified  the  transmission  of  ordersj, 

but 
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but  by  giving  those  orders  the  utmost  rapidity  of  communication,  the 
Ptwtipents  of  the  several  armies  become  proportionably  quick  and  deci- 
sive. By  means  of  this  consdidation,  the  specific  purposes  to  which  the 
KTcrd  branches  of  the  staflT  service  might  be  applied,  are  more  accurately 
^ecenmned,  and  more  methodically  classed  than  they  could  have  been  in 
dieir  former  state. 

**  An  army  may  now  be  considered  as  being  composed  of  divisions,  and 
each  division  made  up  of  troops  and  companies  of  all  descriptions,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature,  and  in  proportion  to  the  relative  exigencies,  of  the 
oQontiy  in  which  they  are  to  act.  These  divisions  are  of  course  provided 
widi  eveiy  thing  that  can  be  required  in  stores  and  men,  and  can  act  se- 
pantaiy,  without  requiring  any  other  succour>  than  what  has  been  [^9- 
ndedibrin  the  dilFerent  reserves,  appropriated  for  the  reinforcement  of 
thar  several  corps  or  detachments.  They  are,  moreover,  so  disposed  of, 
dot  though  apparently  scattered,  they  can  at  any  time  unite  as  one  body, 
ttd  be  brought  into  action,  without  the  hazard  of  confusion.  This  ex- 
oeflent  method  appears  to  have  been  adopted  throughout  all  armies ;  but  it 
if  more  particularly  followed,  and  more  scrupulously  attended  to  in  the 
Fresdi.  It  is  there  alone  that  a  clear  and  uniform  system  of  staff  ser- 
vice may  be  discovered.  £ech  division  has  its  separate  staff,  organized 
nd  governed  in  the  same  manner  (bat  the  general  one  is,  and  only  dif- 
^ienog  in  the  exiguity  of  its  detail."  These  subordinate  staffs  are  com* 
posed  of  the  smallest  possible  number  of  individuals,  and  are,  each,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  a  superior  officer,  whom  the  French  call  adjutant  5  but 
whose  doties,  except  in  actual  service,  correspond  more  immediately  with 
tittle  of  our  deputy  quarter-roaster-general. 

"  All  the  different  details  of  duty,  that  are  necessary  for  the  interior 
giBvcmment  of  the  divisions,  the  discoveries  and  dispositions  that  are  ta- 
^  opoD  the  ground,  the  communications  that  are  made  to  the  com- 
OBoder  b  chief  of  the  division,  and  to  the  quarter-master-general  of  tho 
vniy*  most,  in  every  respect,  correspond  with  the  established  distribution 
of  the  sereral  objecu,  and  minutely  agree,  throughout  all  the  divisions, 
*i^  d^  rules  and  forms  which  have  been  laid  down  by  the  general  staff. 

"  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  those  objects,  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  central  point  of  communications  l>elonging  to  the  general 
^i^f  from  those  which  are  diversified,  and  in  a  manner  branch  out  of  th^ 
^Tisioiial  ones.  The  following  table  contains  an  abstract  of  all  the  objects 
(hn  relate  to  interior  or  official  distribution,  discoveries  of  ground,  and 
^  active  opciatiooa  in  the  field. 
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"  Tbs  first  KCtion  contiim 

"  Miiitarr  ditcovcrtei.  Genenl  tnd  ipecial  diKoreriea  and  dlstribu— 
lions  of  ground.  Topographtcal  excuraioai  and  views  fat  the  purpote  of 
reconnoitring  and  OKertaining  gronnd  ;  ditcoveriaa  made  upon  ibe  eoem^. 
"  2d  Section  :—Openiogt  and  facititiet  of  pr«greu  Cor  tronpa  apoa  tbe 
route,  likewiK,  for  movementt  of  manoeuvre,  and  for  caatrametation  ; 
tbe  marking  out  positions  of  attack  6r  defence  j  ibe  detignatioD  of  ap- 
propnale  quartets  and  cantouDcnla,  and  the  ettabliihiitcot  of  hoipitab  and 
inaga  tines. 

"  sd  Sectioa.— Station  ;  police  for  the  interior  governnAnt  of  troops 
iaqnarten,  inspection  and  esaminBtion  of  gaidea;  wagon  train  ;  fiirags 
parties;  scouts ;  equipages;  baggage  and  convoy ;  poatage  of  ktten. 

"  4lfa  Section.— Office  of  Inspection  in  general ;  stales  of  situatioas  aod 
qnaTters,  pa^,  dottiiag,  ifileraBlpoKeeaiiddisdpUDe;  drill  and  instroc- 
ti«D  of  troops  of  all  descriptions ;  councils  of  war  ;  and  coarts-martial. 

"  sth  Sertioo.— Mjotaet-general's  ottce,  fiam  whence  general  ocdns 
ate  iasued  for  tbe  aoremeDt  of  troc^. 

*<  6thSecti««.— Office  of comoHinicatkiD  and  oorreipondence:  i.Wiih 
Ibe  tninUter  at  war. 

"  «.  Witb  the  iotenthntj  ordirector-geoeralcf  tbeanny. 
**  3.  With  the  generals  commanding  divisions ;  witb  tbe  heads  of 
their  several  staffs ;  and  with  the  generals  comcaan^ng  tbe  Br> 
I'rtlery  and  engineer  departments. 
"  4.  With  tbe  governments  aods  penons  in  power  belonging  to  the 

countries,  which  may  be  immediately  occnpied  by  the  anny. 
"  5.  With  the  Stalin  that  are  attached  to  tbe  armies  which  lie  in  adja- 
cent qaatten. 
"  7Th  Section. — The  lopograpbical  office,  in  wbich  tbe  charts  of  cona- 
tries,  &c.  are  deposited,  and  where  the  mhniles  are  kept  relative  to  post- 
lion  and  locality. 

"  Sih  Section.— Functions  .which  are  immediately  personal,  and  belong 
its  the  secrcltiryihip  of  tbe  general  staff ;  the  opening  of  pacqnets  f  dit- 
pau  lies  ivJth  pvplanatory  reasons  and  instructions  (if  iboy  be  feimd  neces- 
sary) ro  ilie  several  sections;  communications  direct  with  the  commander 
incliicl'-,  ilip  t'urmation  and  distribution  of  the  army;  orders  and  insinic- 
tioiis  respci  ling  the  stations,  &C.  of  tbe  troeps,  and  of  tbe  several  generals 
commnndini;  ilicm  ;  tbe  managementof  the  secret  correaponi'ence  relative 
to  liir  movcnvrrs  and  designs  of  tbeenetny;thedispalcbii^  officers  bdong- 
■ng  toihi.':  scctrt  conespondrnce,  and  of  the  geceisary  couriers  and  tBonDted 
orderlies;  and,  finally,  the  Toucher* for  cxtnoidin^i;  disbursements. 

•■B, 
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"l^lheiMhince  of  a  tabic  of  this  soct,  in  which  the  levenl  objeets 

wtfbcnphined  under  their  appropriate  titles,  all  the  relative  duties  of 

oraitf  of  to  army  might  be  arranged  and  distributed,  according  to  the 

Ofeadef  of  the  service^  and  a  perfect  theory  be  formed  that  would  mi- 

■letf  conopood  with  every  branch  of  practice.    In  order  to  render  such 

vod  mi/ useful,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  all  the  princi- 

piOr  im,  TvHeg,  and  customs  which  are  connected  with  this  theory,^  and 

iDitrenglhen  them  bj  precedents  and  eaaropies." 

HKSBtbor  coodudes  this  interesting  view  of  the  stafif  service  with  the 


"  Wesboold  not  have  been  satisfied  with  merely  having  pointed  out  the 
6msBd  method,  io  which  a  work,  so  truly  classical  as  this  is,  might  be 
smgQdfbsd  not  cor  observations  already  greatly  exceeded  the  limits  of  a 
Bote.  We  fed  regret  in  thns  abruptly  finishing  our  remarks,  after  having 
ennbif  been  led  to  treat  this  important  branch  of  the  art  of  war  in  a 
^sbciic  maaoer.  If  ever  it  should  fall  to  our  lot  to  resume  these  histori- 
oleHsjSy  and  to  |^ve  an  epitome  of  the  events  of  the  two  last  campaigns ;' 
orif  veiiKiQld  behold  enough  to  undertake  a  larger  work,  we  must  neces- 
vijcDler  into  all  the  details  of  service,  to  which  our  readers  have  a  right 
to  look,  after  having  perused  these  general  outlines.**  See  from  page  435 
to45l  of  £v«.  Jft/ir«  1 1  4- 19. 

Io  soodier  place  this  sensible  writer  observes,  that  ''  the  nature  of  staff 
Knioe  is  very  difierent  from  that  of  other  military  branches,  particularly 
tf  neb  as  require  a  regular  education  and  training ;  of  which  descriptioa 
A  the  artillery  and  engineer  departments.  These  have  certain  bounds 
ifiud  to  their  service  ;  their  theory  rests  upon  immutable  principles,  with 
^•drantageof  being  perpetually  enriched  by  new  discoveries;  in  addl- 
tin  totbeacqatsition  of  gradual  lights  and  improvements,  its  future  })rae« 
<tt  is  constantly  aided  by  eapbrience.  But  the  objects  to  be  acquired  and 
klsboars  to  be  gone  through  by  staff  officers,  are  of  a  more  extensiye 
ad  oore  variable  kind ;  they  comprehend,  in  fact,  no  less  than  the  whole 
iCKBQBof  war;  so  that,  in  proportion  as  the  views  of  individuals  belbng- 
Q{  to  that  service  eaiend,  its  theory  becomes  vague,  and  the  application 
^  iti  rolei  less  fiobed  and  determinate.  The  very  idea  of  an  established 
^tvtrioe  in  this  branch,  yields  tp  its  desultory  nature,  and  after  all  our 
'***<'dNs,  we  conclude  with  this  melancholy  truth,  Tkat  thtn  is  not  any 
/»'  9rt  ta  that  fart  of  the  science  of  tsar,  wJ^ich,  above  ail  others,  require* 
^'^hitmMge  and  information. 

*"  IC  in  addition  to  these  reflections,  we  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  staiEiflre  generally  composed,  and  of  the  incessant  changes 
to  which  they  are  exposed^  from  military  movements,  we  shall  perhaps  be 
able  to  account  for  the  uncertainty  and  for  the  indifference  to  which  this 
important  branch  of  public  service  is  exposed.    The  greater  scope  it  aF- 
fords  to  the  natural  ambition  of  individuals,  who  by  favour  or  personal 
merit  obtain  employment,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  distinguish  them- 
selves out  of  the  regular  line  of  promotion,  the  more  readily  do  they  believe^ 
that  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  with  extreme  activity,  will  be  sufficient 
to  answer  all  the  duties  it  imposes.    The  uncontrouled  and  uninflueoced 
privilege  which  every  Commander  in  Chief  of  an  army  must  Invariably 
possess,  of  selecting  frotn  the  different  corps,  such  persons  as  he  judges 
best  calculated  for  his  staff,  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  regular  school, 
and  of  having  officers  properly  instructed  in  that  particular  branch  of  ser- 
vice.   It  even  happens,  that  when  individuals,  by  intense  study,  have  ac- 
quired a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge  in  all  the  different  parts  of  this 
t       intricate  service,  the  application  of  their  talents  is  only  considered  as  the 
natural  efiect  of  genius,  without  any  allowance  being  made  for  the  re- 
gular method  they  have  pursued;  a  method,  in  fact,  which  is  too  often 
looked  upon,  even  by  able  officers,  as  superfluous  and  unnecessary. 

*^  At  the  conclusion  of  a  war*,  which,  of  all  others  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  most  extraordinary  events,  and  by  the  multiplicity  of  which  theory 
has  been  replaced  by  practical  experiment,  it  naturally  strikes  every  think- 
ing  man,  that  certain  rules  should  be  established  for  the  preservation  of 
a  theory  that  has  been  so  powerfully  proved.  It  is  to  the  improvement  of 
military  education,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  during  a 
long  peace^  but  noost  especially  to  the  spirit  of  rivalsbip  which  has  existed 
between  governments,  and  the  consequent  emulation  which  was  kept  up 
among  the  different  corps,  that  Europe  stands  indebted  for  so  many 
distinguished  characters  who  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  whose  skill  has  been 
of  a  much  more  extensive  nature,  than  ancient  prejudice  could  possibly  be 
aware  of.  Men  of  this  cast  discovered,  the  instant  they  got  into  com- 
mands, that  however  subordinate  their  original  station  might  have  been^ 
their  minds  were  elevated  by  notions  of  true  military  genius,  and  equal 
to  the  boldest  enterprizes.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  acquisition  of  so 
much  practical  knowledge,  (which  can  only  be  secured  during  the  activity 
of  a  campaign)  the  possession  of  it  is  by  no  means  permanent.  The  in- 
stant peace  is  proclaimed,  the  individuals,  who  have  composed  the  staffs 
of  the  different  armies,  either  retire  from  the  service,  or  return  to  the 

*  The  Author  is  here  speaking  of  the  last  war. 

several 
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muiiMrpi  fnm  wUdti  ihcj  had  been  taken.  The  various  aMnnmni- 
cnaaid  ^oauoeats,  whkh  must  necessarily  have  been  made  daring 
i«'cioalampaigns,  Ibough  in  some  degree  preserved,  are  so  much 
ibt  DO  dear  system  is  established,  and  no  regular  plan  is  laid 
far  tfe  leady  government  of  future  staffs.  From  a  conviction  of 
tz'svtt,  (coodnues  the  same  author),  we  have  end^savoured  to  collect  aU 
DC  «iDBi  objects  which  may  elucidate  th/e  subject,  and  fix,  if  possible, 
ae  piadples  by  which  this  service  may  be  governed. .  These  observations, 
kitffer,  though  perhaps  the  ground-work  of  a  more  enl^rsed  under- 
eia^  most  be  considered  only  as  so  many  leading  heads  for  a  more  ample 


Hsndg  given  this  copious  extract  from  a  foreign  writer  relative  to  stafiSi 
a  fiaadg  I  cannot  conclude  his  observations  more  appropriately,  than 
bfidbnog  die  English  reader  to  a  .small  treatise  which  has  lately  been 
pcbEiU  for  the  specific  purpose  of  introducing  system  and  regularity 
btoihe  British  Comnaissariat  on  foreign  service.  This  treatise  is  written 
by  \  geolieaMn  whose  whole  theory  has  had  the  advantage  of  practice, 
ad  attoogb  its  contents  are  confined  to  one  specific  branch  only,  namely 
tk  oril  adouDiBtration  of  an  army  as  far  as  relates  to  the  commissary's 
dufi  itoefertheless  comprehends  so  much  useful  detail,  that  persons  em* 
fhcjcdopoDthat  sorvice,  will  do  well  to  study  the  British  Commissary. 

lie  anthor  justly  observes  in  his  introduction,  that  ''there  is  not  an 
>ukfif  expence  in  the  contingencies  of  an  army  but  must  in  some  mea- 
Kiedqad  on  the  abilities  and  integrity  of  its  conunissaries.  The  Com* 
Bnderin  Chief,  occupied  with  the  great  movements  and  general  plans, 
cBflot  Hoop  to  the  inspection  of  articles  of  running  expence  5  neither  can 
•eflBfitaiy  d^rtments  be  t^en  oif  from  the  detail  of  their  duty  to 
cMoe  sod  oootroul  them."  It  will  strike  the  observant  reader  in  this 
pas,  tlat  the  writer  of  the  Ethitmens  Militaires  does  not  exactly  accord 
*^  the  British  Commissary,  in  as  much  at  least  as  r^;ards  the  union  of 
Qvii  aid  military  talents  in  the  same  person.  The  position  is  notwith- 
^^^  correct  in  its  general  import,  and  particularly  so  with  respect  to 
i^Britttharmy,  whose  civil  administration  materially  differs  from  the 
1^  bid  down  for  the  French.  Commissaries  in  our  service,  to  use  the 
^^  writer's  words,  '•'  although  necessarily  under  the  orders  of  the 
^^naa^^  in  Chief,  do  nevertheless  receive  instructions  from,  and  report 

*  To  those  persons  who  may  wish  to  see  the  subject  of  French  staffs  treated 
^  >t  |»^  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  Manuel  des  Adjvdan^Gineraux, 
y^^^foUti  empUnfii  dam  let  Etats-MajorJhDiTisiunnaires  des  Armies  ;  par 

■^  «>e4«ii^,  Adjudant-Qinfralr^ThiB  work  has  beea  translated  by  an  anonv- 
■»«8  writer.  J  J 

to 
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io  the  Lordt  of  the  Treasury,  as  being  alone  aeodontable  to  pafltamettt  ibr 
the  expenditure  of  all  grants.  Experience  abewa^  that  notwithstanding 
comnaissariat  expences  have  been  oonmiented  npon,  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  time  to  thisday,  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  bring  a  system  forward  which  may  obviate  the  inoonveniences 
of  sending  men  abroad  to  exercise  functions,  that  are  perfectly  new  to 
them.  The  truth  is,  commissaries  are  only  employed  in  time  oi  war,  and 
sought  for  at  the  moment  of  active  operations  ;  it  should,  however,  .be  re- 
membered, that  the  importance  of  their  office  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  length  of  their  services,  but  by  the  weight  of  its  responsibility.  For  in- 
stance, continues-  the  same  writer,  the  assistant  commissaries  sent  oat  to 
the  continent  during  the  late  campaigns,  received  no  other  information 
from  the  treasury,  than  notice  of  their  appointment,  and  rerbal  orders  to 
join  at  head  quarters.  Had  the  nature  of  the  service  been  previously 
known  to  those  gentlemen,  or  at  least  had  general  instructions  been  de- 
livered to  them  on  their  arrival,  their  minds  would  hare  been  relieved 
from  much  anxiety,  and  their  accounts  would»  from  the  beginning,  have 
been  regularly  brought  forward :  now  as  the  saving  to  the  country  moat 
ever  bo  proportionate  to  the  punctuality  of  its  agents,  it  may  be  fair  to 
ask,  how  many  millions  would  have  been  saved  in  the  seven  years  war« 
the  late  American  war,  and  the  present  numerous  coramiasariat'  establish* 
tnents,  had  an  unifonn  system  been  adopted  and  followed  ?** 

It  must  be  manifest  from  these  and  the  preceding  ofaaervattons,  that, 
however  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  an  individual  may  prove,  opoo 
thelargescaleof  military  arrangements,  however  gifted  with  genius,  Mtid 
the  faculties  of  command,  it  is,  nevertheless,  impossible  for  him  to  act 
without  the  assistance  of  auxiliary  talents.  From  the  persons  with  whom  he 
communicates,  in  the  most  confidential  manner,  who  serve  immediately 
under  him,  and  from  whom  the  various  brandies  of  executive  service  take 
fheir  spring  and  action,  down' to  the  most  subordinate  corporal,  militaiy 
knowledge  is  more  or  less  indisOeosably  necessary. 

Turpin  observes,  **  that  a  general  who  would  merit  the  title  of  a 
great  man,  ought  to  unite  in  himself  all  civile  military,  and  political  excel- 
lence * :  It  is  by  thin  ihat  he  will  easily  acquire  the  means  of  making  war 
with  success.  Nothing  will  escape  him }  he  will  know,  without  difficulty, 

•  Tho«e  persons,  however,  who  imagine  that  the  whole  art  of  war  consists  in 
mere  practice,  will  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  following  lines  of  Frederic  the 
Great  ot  Prussia : — 

Ctsi  arnirs,  ces  chcvaux,  ces  eoMats,  ces  canons, 
Ke  soutienneut  pa:*  seuls  I'bouneur  des  nations ; 
Afpr^nez  leur  usage,  et  par  quelles  maximes 
Uu  guerrier  peut  atteiudie  a  des  exploits  sublimes, 

the 
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Ik  fiinrfcwfy  ccantij,  and  of  the  oatioiis  whtcfarcompose  the  eoeroy's 
nr,  ie  db&kiet  of  the  generals  who  command^  and  the  nature  of  the 
mnprnkr^keOL,  Without  these  precautions,  he  would  never  think, 
v  k  eoald  act  i^on  soie  grooDds ;  he  knows  that  he  may  venture  a 
■icBBat  vkh  some  troops,  which  he  would  not  dare  to  attehipt  with 
Jkn tears  eqaally  brave.  One  nation  is  vehement,  fiery  and  fonni^ 
aibie  ji  the  fint  onaet*  as  the  French ;    another  is  not  so  hasty,  hut  of 

the  British  or  Germao  3    with  the  former,  a  single 
5  with  the  Uuter,  the  action  is  not  so  rapid,  hot 
k^aaislaidoobtfiil." 

Wcaoit,  however^  acknowledge,  tiiat  many  natural  quaUfications  are 
afMl  to  form  tbe  character  of  a  perfect  geoeraL  Mere  industry  and 
viB  not  anffice  to  make  it  np ;  there  must  be  genius  and  an 
af  annd,  to  anticipate  and  to  square  eVents ;  a  solidity  of  judg- 
aBKtowgalalc  everjr  Impnlse  to  eoteiprise,  and  a  coolness  of  temper 
tosoiie  tbis  vast  macbioery  of  war,  through  all  the  natural  and  artificial 
iMa^hf  which  k  k  aarroonded*.  Had  Bonaparte  been  igXK>raat  of 
ttpnadples  of  mechanics,  when  he  was  serving  at  Toulon  f ,  in  the  ca^ 
lak^sf  a  flriioffdiiiate  officer  beloogipi;  to  the  engioeer  department,  he 
^^  pnhaUy,  oevor  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  French  general, 
I^oiBitf ,  who  oomianded  in  that  qoarter,  or  have  been  recomoaeoded 
^tkaiaiskr  at  war  Ibrbb  kgenuity  in  getting  some  heavy  pieoes  of 
^imatt  ^  a  hog^t  which  overlooked  the  town  and  harbour  $  nor  would 
^  periaoi  to  the  battle  of  Marengo,  have  been  abk  to  astonish  all 
foifr,  by  the  ooov^anoe  of  hts  artillery  over  Mount  St.  Bernard^. 

uetkaot,  however,  he  imagined,  that  a  military  dictionary  ought  «&- 
^j^B^Hj  10  bdoi^  to  a  caatp  or  barrack,  or  to  be  found  only  in  the  libra- 
'0>  aid  on  the  tablea  of  jnilitary  taen.  The  arts  and  sciences  are  so  intt- 
saeif  nnanected  tqgeiher,  that  they  mutually  borrow  terms  from  one 
>Mkr  far  iBosteataoo,  and  go  hand  in  hand,  from  the  senate  to  the  fields 
''^  tk  pulpit  to  the  bar,  through  all  the  ficissitudes  of  human  intercourse 
^  coRcspoodence. 

*  ^ta  OHiception  joined  to  prompt  and  resolute  execution  must  constitute  the 
3'^c^  fcataies  of  a  oonsonmate  chsef.  The  hte  unexampled  success  of  our 
-sfstei  md  iauoonal  Nelsov  is  the  best  illustration  that  can  \ie  offered  on  this 
•^-  If  ever  a  grateful  country  owed  an  illustrious  and  uncomraon  tribute  to 
"^  WMij  ef  departed  worth,  Great  Britain  owes  it  to  this  constellation  in 
^"^  C)^    God  send  «?a  nuiy  see  his  like  again ! 

*1»^  wnffqacuLa  of  the  Frendi  having  secured  a  commandinc;  position  and 
^nttdcnoQo  upon  it,  the  English  and  bpaniards  evacuatedTouJoo  on  the  Sd 
:^itanry^M. 

•  Sec  llouicaias. 

Military 
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Military  science/  in  which  I  include  eveiy  species  of  tactics^  and  iht 
interior  economy  of  corps,  19,  in  fact,  of  so  extensive  and  comprehensive 
0  cast,  that  there  is  not  a  single  trade  or  profession,  to  which  it  may  not  be 
rendered  more  or  less  useful.  To  the  gentleman,  it  gives  an  easy  deport-^ 
ment,  a  frankness  of  manners  ;  and,  above  all  other  qualities,  the  nicest 
sense  of  honour.  '  For  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  term  to  call  any  person,  (let 
his  standing,  or  occasional  services  in  the  army  be  what  they  may,)  a 
real  soldier,  who  does  not  unite  calmness  of  mind  and  urbanity  of  condoct^ 
with  a  knowledge  of  his  profession.  Brutal  audacity  may  bdong  to  tha 
mere  mechanical  portion  of  fighting  men  ;  but  unless  it  be  governed,  in  the 
aggregate,  by  the  superior  genius  of  individuals,  and  in  the  individuals 
themselves  by  the  higher  notions  of  national  fame  and  responsibility^  the 
eharacter  will  degenerate  into  a  public  nuisance  and  disgrace.  A  real 
tfDldier,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  ornament  to  society.  After  having  fought 
the  battles  of  his  country  abroad,  or  co-operated  with  those  of  general 
service,  by  guarding  her  coasts  at  home,  the  officer  of  experience,  not 
only  participates  in  the  blessing  of  peace^  but  enlivens  every  scene  by  the 
most  interesting  communications. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  been  in  actual  service,  to  derive  advantage 
from  military  knowledge  j  I  have  already  observed,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  trade  or  profession,  to  which  it  may  not  be  rendered  inore  or  less 
'useful.  The  man  of  letters  cannot,  with  any  permanent satisfiactioo,  read 
the  histories  of  former  times,  nor  even  the  ephemeral  records  of  his  own, 
without  feeling  the  justness  of  this  assertion.  That  a  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary terms  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  a  writer*8  qualifications,  the  fol- 
lowing candid  avowal  of  tlie  ingenious  translators  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  will 
sufficiently  evince  :  "  In  the  descriptions  of  battles,  camps,  and  sieges, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  may  be  mistaken  in  the  military  terms. 
We  have  endeavoured,  however,  •  to  be  as  accurate  in  this  respect  as  pos'^ 
iible,  and  to  acquaint  ourselves  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  our 
situations  would  permit ;  but  we  will  not  promise  the  reader^  that  we  have 
al  ways  succeeded  * . "  , 

Mr.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  who  was  two  years  and  a  half,  (from  May 
10th,  1760,  to  December  2dd,  1762,)  a  captain  in  the  Hampshire  Militia, 

m 

•peaks  thus  of  a  military  life,  even  within  the  limited  sphere  of  that 
establishment.  **  My  principal  obligation  to  the  militia  was,  the 
making  me  an  Englishman  and  a  soldier.  After  my  foreign  education, 
with  my  reserved  temper,  I  should  long  have  continued  a  stranger  in  my 
native  country,  had  I  not  been  shaken  in  this  various  scene  of  new  faces 

*  See  Preface  to  Piatarch^s  lifo^  hj  tte  lM#  XAoi^mes. 

and 
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■jKv&ieada;  had  not  experience  fiirced  me  to  feel  tbe  characten  oC 
^  lodag  tDcn  ;  the  state  of  partiei )  the  forms  of  office,  and  tbe  opera- 
^«f  adrci*n  aod  militarj  jyttem.  In  tbb  peaceful  icrvicc  I  imbibed 
fctiAKBli  of  the  langnage  aod  idence  of  tactics,  which  opened  a  new 
Hi  of  odf  and  obaerratiog.  I  dlligentlir  read  and  netUtated  the  Mi- 
mm  IBitmna  of  Onintiu  JqUds  (Mans.  Guicbardt,)  tbe  only  writer 
■bfaa  wied  the  merits  o£  a  professor  and  a  Teteran.  The  disdfdine 
mi  mMoBB  of  a  modem  baltalioo  gare  me  a  clearer  notidn  of  tba 
aad  the  captam  of  the  Hampshire  greoadien 
(the 

tally  touched  upon  the  mantf  uvret  and  evolutions  of  tb« 


til^  uitder   Flialnni)  -Uie  Ibllowing  nddiliunal  e 

Bydriataphia,  may  not  be  superfluous. 

Tk  Kooanf  batalia  ws  ordered  after  this  manner,  whereof,  as  sufiicieatlj 
ksM,  Vmpl  hub  lefc  but  an  hint,  aad  obuure  iutimatinn.  For  thus  wer« 
i^aM^Es  Bod  cohorts  of  the  HaUnti,  PriatipatiaA  Triarii.  placed  in  their 
Vi.t^.  alKicin  consisieth  ihe  streogth  of  ^e  Koman  battle.  By  tiaa  ordiuatign 
anra^  feR  mto  cKh  otber. 

Bmttmti  f>  ,    0      0      0      O 


Tk  ffiat^i  bai%  pressed,  handsomelT  retired  iato  the  intervals  of  the  Prtncj* 
m.  ctM*  into  that  of  the  Triitrn;  vhicJi  making,  as  it  nere,  a  nev  bod;,  might 
,-:::t  ttikv  ti^  tiattie,  vrberein  coneisced  [he  secret  of  their  successes.  And 
»5«™t  it  Ttas  reiii»rkabl>I  ainijular  in  the  battle  of  Africa,  that  Scifio,  fearing 
ttom  fron  tl>e  elephant*  of  tlie  eoeniT,  left  not  the  Prindpet  in  tlieir  distance!, 
'*rtte  ifae  deubanU  pnsMug  the  vacuities  of  the  Ilasluti,  might  have  run  upon 
'■■  -r-  ^  A:ev  Via  -t>attlc  into  right  order,  and  leaving  the  passages  bare,  defeated 
ai  ^hiiT  intenfled  bv  the  elephants.  Out  of  this  figure  were  made  ttvo  r&. 
:>=iute  kmas  of  battle,  the  cunfut  and  farcepi,  or  the  shear  and  nedge  battle^ 
>-•  pjde  01  half  ar/t<™itu»,  nod  biitdiiferenced  h_v  positiuo.  The  wedge  invented 
I-  'i^  v  atork  into  a  bod^,  tbe/arcr7»  to  environ'  and  defeat  the  puicer  thereof, 
'  ^t  rd  mt  Lf  tbebelecte«t>i^'^rj,  and  disposedinto  the  form  of  an  V,  wherein 
■^■".■^  the  wedge,  >*  enclosed  it  on  both  sides.  After  this  form  the  famuuB  § 
'^caM^red  Ita  t^ttte  m^nst  the  Franks,  and  bj  this  figure  the  Almam  neie  - 
A  -*4  and  cut  Ld  pieco- 

TW  ■*— r'igr.  or  tnzenge  figvre,  m  visible  in  this  order,  nas  also  aremarkabla 
'-■(^telk  in  the  Grecian  cavair}',  obberved  hy  the  T/ieualiaru,  and  FkUip, 
1-1  *"  If^nliTii,  aod  fre<i"ei)tly  bj  the  ParMiaiu,  ai  being  most  ready  to  turn 
' '  '<  "afiiad  '— «»  to  b«  comaiaaded,  as  having  its  diicturs,  or  commanders,  at 
-    W'JJ 

I'aUK^oaitui  uliaUin*  (.»  ''J'li;  ijmic  ilmught  invincible)  consisted  of  a  long 
we    Fm'  diuucb  ibctc  might  lie  siiti-cii  in  rank  and  hie,  yet,  vheu  they  shut 

-  'i  rl»  ilantwiir  fT  the  kfiuni  in  ihe  viv,'  of  the  cepnblic:,  before  the  division  of  the 
^  .  -^  |^^-^-rT«,  Ifjr  theeBpeton.    i^o.oj.  in  hi*  Epii.  Bil  ^itfukiuia  et  de  Bt  Mi- 


iijjr— 
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(the  deader  may  smile)  has  not  been  useless  to  the  historian  of  tbe  Homai 
Empire*. 

Nor  are  tbe  advantages  of  military  science — considered  as  a  part  oi 
education  only — limited  to  the  useful  walks  of  literature;  they  extend  int< 
the  familiar  pleasures  of  tbe  closet,  and»  as  they  add  to  the  figurative  Ian* 
guage  of  the  writer,  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  instruction  and  satisfactior 
of  tbe  reader.    Who,  for  instance,  can  peruse  the  beneficial  Tccords  oi 
hbtory,  the  bright  effusions  of  poetry,  or,  indeed,  any  species  of  writing^ 
from  Holy  Writ  to  fable  and  romance,  without  meeting  some  military 
phrase  or  allusion  ?  Or  who  can  hear  the  debates  of  parliament  withoul 
sensibly  feeling   the  proper,    or  improper  application    of    professional 
language.      Who,    for  instance  could  advert    to  such  a  singular   ex- 
pression as  kilUng-'offi  without  Isein^  anxious  to  trace  the  source  from  whence 
it  probably  was  derived  ?    To  a  person  acquainted  with  military  terms^  it 
might   so  far  appear   intelligible,   that  he   would  easily    see    into  the 
meaning,   although  he    could  not  help   feeling    the  misapplication  of 
the  phrase.      Having   noticed   this    error  of   an   individual^   I   hope   I 
shall  not  be  thought  too  trifling  or  minute  in  pointing  out  a  passage, 
wherein  a  military  term  has  been  adopted  with  the  most  scrupulous  pro- 
priety.     I  have  already  made  use  of  the  word  in. the  first  part  of  this 
discourse,  but  not  having  directed  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  the  feli- 
city of  its  adaptation,  I  cannot  omit  referring  him  to  Dr.  ]rohnson*s  learned 
and  well  written  preface  to  his  Dictionary.     He  will  there  find  a  military 
term,   the  full  force  of  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  without 
some  knowledge,  'at  least,  of  the  duties  of  a  pioneer.      Nor  is  it  there 
only,  that  language  has  been  heightened,  and  the  meaning  of  the  author 
powerfully  assisted  by  military  phraseology.      In  perusing  Dr.  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village,  the  following  couplets  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  reflect 
upon  the  manner  in  which  an  individual  soldier  sustains  his  part  in  action. 


close,  so  that  the  fixed  pike  tldvanCed  before  the  first;  though  the~  number  might 
be  square,  the  figure  was  oblong,  answerable  unto  the  quincuncial  quadrate  of 
Curtius.  Accorcfing  to  thi&  square,  Thucydides  deHvers,  the  Athenians  disposed 
their  battle  against  the  Lacedemonians,  (iv  cpXcM-iw)  hrickwise ;  and  by  the  same 
word,  the  learned  Gueliita  expounded  the  quadrate  of  Virgil,  after  the  form  of  a 
brick  or  tile. 

Secto  via  limite  quadret.    In  Viao. 

•  'To  this  passage  let  me  subjcin,  by  way  of  note,  what  Plutarch  says  in  the 
opening  of  the  Life  of  Paulus  A^milius : — **  By  daily  conversing  with  history,  and 
filling  vay  mind  with  the  images  of  the  best  and  greatest  men^  I  escape  tbe  con- 
tagion of  idleness  and  vice/' 

Ice, 
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Ic!  if  the  reader  be  Ignorant  of  the  word,  shoulder,  and  the  figurative 
^itid,  he  will  lose  half  their  beautj. 

Tht  broken  soldier^  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sit  bj  his  fire,  aod  talk*d  the  night  away  } 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
SkMerd  his  crotch,  aod  shew'd  how  fields  were  won. 

Hviag  thus  endeavoared  cnrsorily  to  shew  the  advantages  which  are  at^ 
to  a  kzxiwledge  of  military  terms,  independent  of  the  profession,  I 
batard  a  few  words  respecting  myself,  and  the  manner  in  which  I 
Qve  CDdeavonred  to  execute  this  undertaking.  < 

1  kaofv  enoogh  of  mankind  in  general  to  be  satisfied,  that  almost  every 
work,  bat  most  especially  a  technical  work,  let  its  execution  be  what  it 
X3f .  lecgifcs  or  loses  much  of  ^ts  credit,  especially  in  the  estimation  of 
readers^  from  the  character  and  occupation  of  its  author  or 
After  what  I  have  said  of  myself  in  the  notes  to  the  dedication^ 
iiiic  mace,  I  presume,  can  be  required  on  that  subject,  even  by  the 
lafdaidve,  than  to  add,  that  I  have  been  honoured  with  the  good  opi« 
zitun  of  a  ooUecDan,  whose  ardour  for  military  glory  can  be  only  equalled 
^v  his  private  Tirtnes  and  political  integrity ;  and  that  the  greatest  part 
cf  my  life  has  been  spent,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  in  the  society  of  rnili"* 
isyam. 

I  awe  nsy  acquaintance  with  his  lordship  to  that  laudable  promptitude 
v^Mh  gnides  him  towards  every  object,  by  which  the  common  weal 
aav  cvcDtnaUy  be  benefited.  To  him  I  ventnred  to  inscribe  a  few 
koK  hints  on  military  subjects,  upwards  of  twelve  years  back  -,  and  from 
period  on  til  the  present  hour,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  pos^ 
bis  coontenance  and  encouragement.  Of  the  plan  .of  the  work*,  I 
it  baceJy  necenaiy  to  say,  that  it  was  originally  intended  co  be  nothing 


other  objections  to  the  general  cast  of  this  work,  it  will  probably  be 
diAt  the  chief  precedents  and  examples  have  been  borrowed  from  French 
French  oomixianders;  and  that!  might  have  found  other  instances  and 
-atnbons,  if  not  in  the  History  of  England,  at  least  in  the  annals  of  Germany. 
i.  ft  obaeiiadop  is  certainly  correct  But  when  it  is  considered,  that  every 
%texi  oi  miiitanr  science  has  been  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  French,  from 
rv'  ^riicsc  perio<M  of  their  history,  but,  above  all,  tliat  the  application  of  their 
Y  is  pnocipaUy  directed  ae;ainst  this  country,  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  blamed 
eodearoored  to  anticipate  those  means,  and  to  put  British  ofBcers  in 
of  what  faave  been  osed,  and  will  probably  again  be  resorted  to  by  their 

e  %  more 
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more  than  an  enlargement  of  Smith's  Military  Dictionary.  But  ot^  ta^ 
amiaing  that  compilation,  and  comparing  it  with  the  French  prodactioo  on 
the  same  subject,  I  found  our  countryman's  labours  and  researches  so 
extremely  limited,  with  regard  to  general  service^  and  so  wholly  deficient  in 
point  of  modern  tactics,  and  modern  terms*,  that  I  dropped  my  first 
intention,  and  have  occasionally  referred  to  his  collection  for  such  matter 
only,  as  relates  to  the  artillery ;  reserving  to  myself  the  arrangement  and 
explanation  of  almost  every  other  branch  of  the  service.  The  selection  of 
the  French  and  Indian  terms,  and  of  the  extracts  from  the  Rules  and 
Jlegalations,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  other  matter,  from  the  best 
ancient  and  modern  autliors  that  have  written  on  military  subjects^  is  en« 
lirely  new. 

Although  in  my  selection  of  the  diiierent  passages  from  the  Rules  and 
Regulations,  1  have  scarcely,  in  any  one  instance,  deviated  from  the  strict 
latter  of  the  original  matter,  I  hare  by  no  means  observed  the  same  degree 
pf  fidelity  towards  the  French.  It  will  be  found  that  I  hare  frequently 
added  observations  of  my  owoj  and  illustrated  the  reooar^  of  foraier  wri* 
ters  by  modern  examples. 

Imperfect  as  the  present  compilation  most  unquestionably  will  prore^ 
and  unequal  as  it  is  to  my  own  conception  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  it  will 
nevertheless  be  found  the  only  work  extant  of  the  kind  in  this  country^ 
that  can  properly  and  exclusively  be  called  a  Military  Dictionary.  It  b  a 
^l^gef,  in  fact^  which  under  the  manifest  necessity  of  our  having  soldiers 

r^ularly 


*  Some  persons^p^rsoDS  of  reputed  experience  too^  as  faras  mere  service  { 

iK-ill  assert,  that  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  British  army  was  more  effective,  and, 
of  course,  better,  than  the  present.  We  presume,  however,  to  maintain  the  con- 
trary; and  we  further  venture  to  observe,  that,  in  all  probability,  their  assertion 
is  grounded  in  prejudice,  or,  in  less  pardonable  motives,  in  indolence  and  inap* 
titbde  to  unlearn  what  they  have  acquired. 

f  I  have  heard  it  aseerted  by  a  man  of  excellent  sentiments  and  great  learnings 
that  the  character  of  a  soldier  and  a  citizen  is  incompatible.  In  the  abstract  sense 
of  the  term  it  may  be  so ;  but  in  its  relative  import,  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  No 
citizen,  considering  the  distempered,  and  I  fear  the  incorrigihle,  state  of  the  human 
jMssions,  c:in  be  secure  in  his  property,  &c.  without  the  guardian  aid  of  military 
vigilance.  If  all  men  were  to  remain  at  home,  what  would  become  of  our  pos* 
sessions  abroad  ?  and  as  to  the  notion,  that  every  man  should  be  sufiicientiy  ao» 
quainted  vvith  arms  to  defend  his  country,  its  fallacy  is  too  manifest  to  require  an 
answer.  Tlie  ncience  of  war,  like  the  study  of  the  law  of  this  country— is  so 
vast  and  complicated,  that,  to  use  Mens.  Nuckhero  De  Schoro's  words^  (in  Us 
Id€$  Haiionnies  tur  un  Syntlme  General,)  tiie  life  of  man  i<»  not  saHicient  for  the 
acquirement  and  full  possebsiou  of  alt  its  parts  and  branches^'— La  vie  de  lliommo 
ae  sudtt  pas  pour  ucqu^ir  et  poss^der,  dans  un  haut  poiot  de,  perfection,  toutca 
les  parties  et  sujcts  de  la  science; 

Mr.  Mackinto&h|  in  a  work  to  which  he  owes  more  than  half  his  fame  asapoli. 
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«|M^aiiiifid»  I  afiectiooatelj  offer  to  ibe  British  army,  of  what  I  pro- 

fmktaiua  to  accomplish^    should  I  have  healthy  aad  better  opporta* 

ato flf  OQDflsooication  than  I  have  hitherto  possessed*. 

katff  ^abafs,  be  a  disparagement  even  to  the  present  edition,  to  fajj 
^  tkatnue  hurry  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  has  been 
taatdi  from  the  large  increase  of  additional,  matter  and  interpolations, 
vb.tt{  a  tic  press }  but  above  all^  from  the  changes  to  which  the  greatest 


*  t  t3d  t  writer,  has  remarked';  that  a  domestic  army  cannot  he  increased  with- 

^  vreasardie  Dumber  of  its  ties  with  the-people,  and  of  the  channels  by  which 

»>.jrs(Btimeatiiuiy  eater  iu     Every  man  that  is  added  to  the  army,  is  a  new 

'  Aimntes  it  to  the  nation.  If  all  citizens  nere  compelled  to  become  soldiers, 
.>  *o4dvfi  niQst  of  necessity  adopt  the  feelings  of  citizens.  A  small  army  may 
^.e  seuBKots  di&rent  from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  no  interest  in 
.  iwjo  with  them ;  but  a  numerous  soldiery  cannoL  This  is  the  barrier  ^%'hich 
t^'jt  aas  opposed  to  the  increase  of  armies.  They  cannot  be  numerous  enough 
y<auie  die  people,  OTitboot  becoming  the  people  itself.  See  Vindiciae  Gallics. 
.  '.Un  dm  passage  to  those  sceptical  gentlemen  who  conceive,  that  the  mihtary 

'  >/ 1^^  country  cannot  be  increased  without  the  liberty  of  the  subject  being 
f^/tsria^  odangered  thereby ;  and  who  would  rather  see  the  coast  infested  by  an 

*^'V< ennii?,  than  give  up  the  visionary  idea,  that  a  well  discipUued  army  is 
.*e  nK&)  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  real  military  science  ought,  (^f  conrse,  to  be  an 

ti^^Ktrine  amongst  OS. 
^nit,  however,  and  arduous  as  this  science  is,  let  it  be  remembered,  as  Mr. 
I«^  *eryjastfy  remarks,  **  that  we  are  born  ignorant  of  every  thing."  The 
■  yf!i6ni[  thiols  that  sorronod  them,  make  imprcsBions  on  the  negligent,  but 
'^  noetrate^  into  the  inside  without  Id  hour,  attention,  and  industry.  Stones 
.•"  taJtef^nm  of  themselves;  but  yet  there  is  no  uniform  pile  with  symmetry 
^iMironeoce  to  lodge  id,  without  toil  and  pains.  God  has  made  the  inteJ- 
c'o:  world  humoaious  and  beautiful  without  us;  but  it  will  never  come  into 
-*  cc«k  ill  at  once.  We  must  bring  it  home  piecemeal,  and  there  set  it  up  by  our 
*^adHtry,or  else  we  shall  have  nothing  but  darkness  and  a  chaos  within,  what- 
:j  ,vdcr  and  light  the  'o  be  in  things  without  us.  The  same  learned  writer  ob« 
*'"'%  liat  DO  person  ought  to  despond ;  for  of  the«  understanding  one  may 
"l  ^  ar,  that  its  force  is  greater  generally  than  it  thinks,  until  it  is  put  out. 

^tbcrtfore  the  proper  remedy  here  is  but  to  set  the  mind  to  work  and  apply 
*^ ^-m^ts  vi«orously  to  the  business;  for  it  holds  in  the  struggles  of  the  mindf, 
•  c dkiie of  war,  dim  futant  se  tincere;  vicere;  a  persuasion  that  we  shall 
t  ccBoe  toy  diHicalttcs  that  we  meet  with  in  the  sciences,  seldom  fails  to  carry 
t*  ^Sfoe^  tbem.  Nobody  knows  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the  force  of 
^^1  sad  rcfrnlar  application,  until  he  has  tried.  This  is  certain,  he  that  sets 
-'v  «we  wtak  legs,  will  not  only  go/arther,  but  grow  stronger  too,  than  one  who 
*^>ngDft)Qs  constitotion  and  firm  limbs,  ouly.sits  still. 

1  tkiaik  it  fair  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  on  my  applying  for  such  comnm* 
ti*ir)isiithe  eentlemen  at  Woolwich  might  be  authorised  to  furnish  respecting 
^  ^lery  and  engineer  departments,  I  received  for  answer,  that  they  were  un- 
•f  tpccific  iostmctions  to  withhold  every  sort  of  information  from  the  public. 
"^  litde  Bombardier,  was  however,  shortly  after  compiled  at  the  Warren;  and 
^^«a  le  the  worla  whilst  the  foUovring  work  was  in  the  press.  This  drcum- 
*"B«ii  aoooont  for  dt^  liberties  I  bava  taken  with  that  puolication. 

part 
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part  must  necessarily  be  subjected^  that  much  as  it  does  contain^  it  car 
ODly  be  looked  upon  as  a  repository  of  military  terms,  which  require 
to  be  scrupulously  arranged  according  to  the  alphabetical  succession  of  let-" 
ters,  and  likewise  to  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  lead  the  young 
officer  into  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  first  elements  of  his  profession  . 
8uch  was  my  design  ;  but  events  have,  in  some  degree,  thwarted  my  in- 
tention*. 

Under  these  circumstances,   it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  expected,  that    I 
should  shield  myself  against  the  malignity  of  petty  criticism,  by  giving   st 
list  of  typographical  or  mere  literal  errors.    Of  these  many  will  be  fouoci, 
which  must  strike  the  reader  at  first  sight — the  following  ones  have  again 
escaped  me,  to  cut  dawn,  to  out-manceuvre,  &c.    "  So  true  it  is,"  to  use  lyr, 
Johnson'sf  words,  *'  that  care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the  appearance  o£ 
negligence.     He  that  is  catching  opportunities  which  seldom  occur,  will 
suffer  those  to  pass  by  unregarded,  which  he  expects  hourly  to  return  ;  he 
that  is  searching  for  rare  and  remote  things,  will  neglect  those  that  are  ob* 
vious  and  familiar.     Thus  it  happens,  that  in  things  difficult,  there  is  dan- 
ger from  ignorance,   and  in  things  easy,  from  confidence ;    the  mind^ 
afraid  of  greatness,  and  disdainful  of  littleness,  hastily  withdraws  herself 
from  painfnl  researches,  and  passes  with  scornful  rapidity  over  tasks  not 
adequate  to  her  powers;  sometimes  too  secure  for  caution,  again  too  anxious 
for  vigorous  effort  j    sometimes  idle  in  a  plain  path,  and  sometimes  dis<* 
tracted  in  labyrinths,  and  dissipated  by  different  intentions." 

In  some  instances,  I  have  omitted  the  word  that  expresses  the  specific 
or  literal  act,  in  order  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  the  subject  or 
matter  to  which  it  refers,  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  which  is  more 
immediately  consonant  to  military  operations.     To  Enter,  or  to  Retire, 

*  Notwithstanding  my  hopes  to  the  contrary,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that 
the  present  edition,  thuugh  corrected  with  much  care,  and  considerably  enlarged, 
by  the  addition  of  upwards  of  2000  wordsor  phrases,  with  appropriate  explanations^ 
is  still  inferior  to  my  design,  having  been  executed  partly  in  sickness,  and,  wholly 
so,  under  circumstances  of  solicitude,  and  extraneous  occupation.  I  am  aware 
that  these  are  feeble  excuses  to  the  publip,  for  palpable  errorti  and  imperfectious. 
Feeble  as  they  are,  they  cannot,  however,  be  without  their  weight;*  most  espe- 
cially when  it  is  considered,  that,  instead  of  being  master  of  my  own  time,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  keep  pace  with  my  BookseIler*s  eagerness  to  have  it  ready  for  sale, 
und  with  my  Printer's  laudable  and  unwearied  zeal  to  correspond  with  the 
wishes  of  his  employer.  , 

f  It  is  some  sort  of  consolation,  even  to  men  of  superior  abilities,  to  find,  that  the 
great  Leviathan  of  British  literature,  Dr.  Johnson,  has  not  lieeu  able  td  escape 
cousidei*ablc  censure  with  respect  to  omissions,  and  sometimes  with  regard  toety« 
niology  and  explanation.  A  large,  quarto  volume  fia^  been  published  to  point 
out  his  defects;  which,  to  say  the  worst  of  them,  are  only  like  so  many  specks 
in  a  noon-day  suu. 

for 
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kx  OBfk,  though  applicable  to  other  phrases^  even  of  a  military  nature^ 
ici»eU^^»  ememty's  country;  to  retire  frofn  a  dangerous  position,)  yet 
fordbly  expressed  in  the  words.  To  invade.  To  retreat ;  they 
«n  thst  acooaoC  passed  over.  In  other  instances,  I  have  designedly 
a  vord,  for  the  parpofe  of  conveyingi  under  another  term^ 
ociy  the  same  act,  but  the  method  of  effecting  what  it  meaos^ 
to  prescribed  modes  and  regulations.'  Thus,  to  retire  from 
I,  or  to  resign,  is  explained  under  the  wordsi  To  Sell  out,  and 


Ammg  the  French  terms,  it  will  be  found,  that  I  have  not  only 
£:v«9  mdi  as  immediately  relate  to  military  knowledge,  technically  con- 
hot  likewise  many  which  belong  to  the  familiar  intercourse  of  life, 
places  the  French  word  foUows  the  English  3  but  where  it  has  been 
to  explain  any  particular  regulation,  and  which  exclusively 
to  the  French  senriccj  I  have  always  taken  the  leading  word  from 
Sometimes,  indeed,  I  have  given  an  English  word 
Dg  it  with  a  French  one ;  and  have  now  and  then  omitted 
the  FrcBch  altogether.  This  has  been  owing  to  two  causes  3  either  to  the 
hating  totally  escaped  me,  or  because  the  term  did  not  correspond 
both  Ungoagea.  This  has  occurred  in  the  cant-word  To  Quiz.  I  have 
able  to  find  out  a  French  tenn  to  express  this  absurd  and  un- 
}  nor  have  I  inserted  the  words  Persiflage,  Persifler, 
PaasirLRua,  firom  a  full  knowledge  that  it  is  the  extreme  of  bad  breeding 
anoDg  Frenchmen,  and  indeed  among  other  nations,  to  take  the  least 
Lbdty  with  the  dress  or  appearance,  &c.  of  individuals*  -,  and  that  the 
puerile  art  of  Quizzing  was  of  course  unknown  among  them. 

If,  however,  I  have  been  guilty  of  omissions,  with  regard  to  a  few 
&aSar  terms,  I  have  made  ample  amends  to  the  military  reader  by  sup* 
p^yiag  him  with'  copious  information,  &c.  respecting  the  most  important 

*  ItM  remarkable,  that  men  addicted  to  the  ignorant  and  boyish  habit  of  quiz- 
iae«  Ciaaoc  bear  the  slightest  hamour,  if  it  be  levelled  against  themselves.  II  est 
•vTof  pfta  hontcux  de  perufler,  que  (Tetre  pcrsijle,  Persijieur,  A  quizzer. 
Ptrtf^  A  perM>n  quizzed — Pertiilage,  The  act  of  quizzing— Are  modern  terms 
a  ouag  the  French.  To  Hoax — To  Hourc  are  cant  terms  amongst  us  which  are  un- 
f«#*unatelT  loo  much  siinctJoned.  With  respect  to  the  etymology  or  origin  of  these 
ima*.  k  will  probably  be  found  that  they  come  from  the  noisy  purlieus  of  some  of 
our  public  schools  from  wliencc  they  ought  never  to  have  wandered  into  familiar 
usee,  f^erfcaps  Quiz  grew  out  of  an  impertinent  curiosity,  on  the  arrival  of  a 
Bcw  haWf  aod  is-  a  corruption  of  Qitis  est  f  Who  is  he  ?— I  leave  this  important 
yitstkon  to  be  dctermiDed  by  the  learned  ctymolopsts  of  Eton,  Westminster, 
and  HarrofT  !  Jfist^er^  among  the  French,  in  some  degree  corresponds  with  our 
aiicioaoo  ihi*  head 

branch 
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branch  of  the  profession.  It  w31  be^found,  that  many  pages  in  the  follow^* 
iDg  work  have  been  devoted  to  the  terms  which  are  general]/  used  in  the 
ftndy  apd  practice  of  fortification.  Nor  can  th^se  pages  be  thonght  super- 
ttaom,  or  too  mnch  extended^  when  it  is  recollected  (according  to  Belaio 
in  his  El^mens  de  Fortification,  and  according  to  the  experience  of  the 
best  informed  officers)  diat  the  science  of  fortification  is  by  no  means  con« 
fined  to  students  in  the  artillery  and  engineer  departments. 

Frederick  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia,  whose  whole  reign  was  distin* 
guished  by  so  many  military  exploits^  and  who  stood  more  indebted  for 
success  to  his  acquirements,  than  to  his  powerful  genius,  looked  upon  the 
knowledge  of  fortification  as  the  ground-work  of  tactics.  From  this 
conviction  he  constantly  recommended  the  study  of  it  to  all  descriptions  of 
officers. 

It  has  been  very  justly  remarked  by  a  modem  writer,  that  an  engineer 
could  never  arrive  at '  any  excellency  in  his  profession,  unless  be  added 
a  knowledge  of  general  tactics  and  manoeuvres  to  his  own  immediate  art ; 
we  may  say,  with  equal  propriety,  that  no  tactician  will  ever  become  tho* 
roughly  master  of  his  profession,  or,  as  the  French  justly  term  it— ^<p  «wi 
miiier — or  will  ever  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  art  of  war  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  infinite  j^icissitudes  of  chance,  and  to  be  equal  to  some  gloiions  and 
enterprizing  plan,  unless  he  know  the  various  duties  of  the  engineer  de* 
partment,  be  well  acquainted  with  the  elementary  principles  of  fijrtifi- 
cation,  and  adapt  his  mind  to  the  true  spirit  of  them  all.'*  See  Page  lOj^ 
Observations  PrtHminaires  des  Efemcns  de  Fortification^. 

If  it  should  be  observed,  that  I  have  been  occasionally  betrayed  into 
gallicisms,  I  can  only  say  with  Dr.  Johnson— *' That  he  who  has  k>og 
cultivated  another  language,  will  find  words  and  combinations  crowd 
upon  his  memory  5  and  haste  and  negligence,  and  refinenaent  (I  cannot 
add  affectation,  for  1  am  not  conscious  of  having  wittmgly  done  so)  will 
obtrade  borrowed  terms  and  exotick  expressions.  Let  it  also  be  remem- 
bered, that  no  book  was  ever  turned  from  one  language  int6  another, 
without  imparting  something  of  its  native  idiom." 

•  liow  would  a  handful  of  men  have  been  able  to  check  Boaaparte  at  Acre, 
had  not  the  taUiits  of  Phillipeaux,  the  engineer,  afiorded  the  best  means  of  de- 
fence,  and  seconded  the  vigour  and  iutrepidity  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ?  . 

It  is  bomewbat  remaj  kalile,  that  tins  memorable  spot  should  sUind  recorded  m 
history,  for  another  instance  of  the  superiority  of  British  troops  over  the  Fr^c'V 
in  point  of  daring  cnterprize  and  perseverance.  Whilst  the  French  king  tailea  m 
h\h  attempts  on  one  side  of  the  town,  our  lion-hearted  Richard  stormed  and  tooK 
it  on  the  other. 

With 
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▼lA  npeet  to  the  iiitrodactioD  of  French  terms   at  sM,  beyond  what 

K  /bood  atMolately  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  technical  phrases 

hsvt  beeo  adc^cd  among  us,  I  can  only  say,  that  some  knowledge  of 

arfreoch  is  not  only  useful,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  military  men.* 

i  trae  io  tbtt  icience,  at  least,  if  not  in  all  others,  (to  use  Mr.  Tooke's 

«'-:» in  his  fntroductioD  to  the  Diversions  of  Purley),  is  that  saying  of 

Z  jcT  Aidmn,  '^  ET€n  a«  a  kawke  Jieeih  not  hie  with  one  whig,  even  so  a 

■»•  ftridk  wot  to  excellency  with  one  tongue.^'  f 

Azd  if  it  should  be  said,  that  I  have  been  tediously  minute  in  explaining 
kT^irrms  which  appear  trifling  in  themselves^  let  it  be  recollected,  as 
t--  riitor  of  the  Rudiments  of  War  has  justly  remarked,  that  '*  Trifiea 
srtUftOsQj  the  first  things  forgotten  in  a  period  of  inactivity  and  repose ; 
t:^  tixdenieDts  of  every  science,  however  trivial  in  detail,  become  col- 
r.w^joi  importanoe;  that  it  is  an  assemblage  of  units  which  composes 
I  r^ .loo,  and  of  points  that  forms  the  most  valuable  theorems  of  mathe* 
ni'.^l  dooioDftration." 

Iq  tbe  fanrry  and  confusion  of  a  battle,  the  simplicity  of  the  two  grand 
fr-2cipiaQf  ertetieif>m  and  compression,  must  be  so  unavoidably  lost,  that 
the  tifelj  of  the  lioe  of  action  depends  wholly  upon  the  quick  restoration 
^t  itt  most  subordinate  parts.  This  restoration  can  only  be  effected  by  a 
tjeroQ^  knowledge  of  military  mechanism,  in  every  part  of  a  battalion. 
Brtot  the  necessity  of  those  minute  manoeuvres  and  evolutions  which 
:'<'dmck  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced,  and  to 
Yicb  dK  best  dis^pllned  armies  in  Europe  have  thought  it  prudent  to 
cbsoibe. 

As  to  those  parts  of  the  work,  which  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
tbsBot  explanatioo  of  technical  terms,  &c.  but  grow  out  of  its  subject 
Btter  into  general  remarks,  I  may  with  safety  say,  that  there  is  not  one 
obsemtion  or  suggestion  which  does  not  tend  to  promote  the  morality  of 
iL<i'.ridasls,  tbe  advancement  of  military  science,  or  the  important  objects 
of  dixiplioe  and  good  order.    I  have,  with  some  degree  of  earnestness, 

'  It  vOl  also  bs  observed,  that,  in  many  instances,  I  may  appear  to  have  un- 
•-  ••^ilj  nreiled  the  work  bv  a  repetition  of  terms,  signitving  the  same  tiling  in 
^' -  Ua^oaaies.  Thereadery  however,  will  he  pleased  to  remark,  that  the  expU-? 
^jf^  of  the  wine  terms,  or  of  terms  with  tew  or  no  shades  of  difterence  be- 
>«n  than,  is  so  yarioasiy  given  by  my  French  authorities,  that  I  have  often 
"'4)c^  it  best  to  sobmit  them,  as  tliey  have  come  to  me,  rather  than  hazard  a 
^^'^RBtnictioQ  oo  my  own  judgment. 

^  With  respect  to  the  insertion  of  Indian  terms^I  feel  myself  justified  in  having 
'  ^  tt,  whenever  I  cast  my  eyes  on  theofficiul  Gazette,  and  see  the  returns  of  the 
^-^  sad  WQuodtd  ia  our  battl^i  with  the  rebeUieus  chiefs  of  that  cour  trv. 

f  existed 
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excited  the  ^tention  of  the  army>  and  of  course  the  jodgnMQt  of  the  Coon* 
naaadef  in  Chief,  to  the  mischievoas  pradice  of  buying^  seUing  and  ex^ 
cfaaDging  commissioDS.  A  general  Agency  Board>  subject  to  the  Cpixi«- 
inander  in  Chief,  &c.  in  time  of  war,  and  to  the  Secretary  at  War  in 
time  of  peace,  naturally  forms  the  jet  and  ultimate  object  of  tivese  sug« 
gestions. 

In  concluding  this  Preface  (the  subject  matter  of  which  cannot  bd 
deemed  wholly  superfluous,  although  some  parts  may  be  thought  tedious 
^d  uninteresting),  I  must  advert  to  that  passage  in  Dr.  Johnson's  laborious 
vork,  wherein  he  says,  '^  a  large  work  is  difficult,  because  it  is  large, 
even  though  all  its  parts  might  singly  be  performed  with  facility ;  where 
there  are  many  things  to  be  done,  each  must  be  allowed  its  share  of  tinQ<» 
and  labour,  in  the  proportion  only  which  it  bears  to  the  wliole)  nor  can  it 
he  expected,  that  the  stones  which  form  the  dome  of  a  temple,  should  ht 
squared  and  polished  like  the  diamond  of  a  ring.'* 

''  That  it  will  immediately  become  popular,''  to  use  the  seme  writer's 
words,  even  among  those  militafy  men  who  may  perhaps  stand  in  con- 
nderable  need  of  theoretical  aid,  "  I  have  not  promised  to  myself.  A  few 
wrkl  blunders  and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such  nmlti- 
tiplictty  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnish  folly  with  laughter,  and 
harden  ignorance  in  contempt;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevail, 
Sttd  there  never  can  be  wanting  some  who  distinguish  desert }  who  will 
consider  that  no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue  (most  especially  a  military 
dictionary  in  our  language^  which  is  hourly  borrowing  fresh  terms  from 
the  French  and  German)  can  ever  be  perfect  -,  since,  while  it  is  hastening 
to  publication,  some  words  are  budding,  and  some  falling  away  ;*  that  a 
whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a 
whole  life  would  not  be  sufficient  3  that  he  whose  design  includes  whatever 
knguage  can  express,  must  often  speak  of  what  he  does  not  understand  > 
that  a  writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness  to  the  end,  and  some- 
times faint  with  v^eariness  under  a  task  which  Scaliger  compares  to  the 
labours  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine ;  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always 

« 

known,  and  what  is  known  is  not  always  present ;  that  sudden  fits  of  in- 
advertency will  surprize  vigilance^f  slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention, 

and 

"*  Multa  renoscentur  quae  jam  cecid^re,  cadentqae 

Quse  nunc  in  honore  vucabula;  si  volet  Usus.  HoR. 

t  Some  words,  having  been  omitted  in  their  alphabetical  arrangement,  art 
found  incorporated  with  other  articles^  to  which  they  have  an  affinity.  Of  this 
description  is  Aventurier  under  Soldat ;  to  which  I  might  add  several  others  that 
will  naturally  strike  tlie  judicious  reader.    In  the  same  manner  I  have  been 

obliged 
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of  the  miad  will  darken  learning ;  end  that  the  writer 
^dfaen  in  vnin  tracse  hb  memory  at  the  moment  of  iieed,  for  that  whicli 
mtaiif  be  knew  with  intnitive  readiness^  and  which  will  come  uncalled 
mm  ^4  thoogfats  to-morrow. " 

Ib  disnitting  this  work^  which  I  am  free  to  confess  I  cannot  do  with 
Ae  htpd  trmqiiillity  cor  learned  lexicographer  experienced  at  the  clos^ 
of  k*  litaiffs,  I  think  it  necessary  to  observe^  that  the  l)ook8  from  which 
I  haw  pnndpallj  made  extracts  consist  of  Dictimmaire  Milituire,  en  troU 
Tmn:  dfCto  ta  two  volumes,  and  the  last  printed  work  of  that  description^ 
taaaieA,  N^yvtau  DktiamuUre  MUitaite,  published  in  1 80e  -,  Les  Elemewf 
4i  Fmrtifkmtum,  par  BUmr  ;  Manuel  de  I  'Artiileur  ;  Essai  geniral  sur  VAf* 
Ufm  if  Defaue  des  Places;  Instructione  pour  tracer  8f  conatruire  t<yutt$ 
Sarteg  d^Omvrages  de  Campagne^  par  P.  Gaudi,  augmentie  par  A^  P.  /, 
htHmri  Vamban*9  Fort^cation;  Aide  Memoire ;  Tactique  et  DiscipUne  de 
^ruK :  Didiommaire  de  V Academic  Francoise,  cinquihne  Sdition  ;  Saldem^s 
Tmcnct;  Precis  des  Evenemens  Milituires}  Rules  and  Regulations  pub* 
6skei  h^  Amtkoriiy;  Roberts's  Indian  Glossary ;  Orme^s  History  of  the 
}  Bombardier  Francois;  P otter" s  Antiquities ;  KefinetVs  Romanf 
Little  Bombardier;  Articles  of  PTar;  Tytler  on  CourtS'Mar* 
M'drtkar*9  Treatise  on  Courts- Martial ;  The  Life  ofGustavus  Adol- 
Smiib*s  Diciiananf,  as  far  as  regards  the  artillery ;  and  various  small 
whi^  have  occasionally  appeared. 
Wrtb  respect  to  any  coUateral  aid,  which  might  have  been  afforded  ^me, 
Ckc  coUection  and  subsequent  distribution  of  the  materials,  I  shall 
be  thoof^  unkind  or  ungenerous — I  certainly  am  not  unjust — when  I 
the  little  assbtance  which  I  did  apparently  (Bceive,  upwards  df 
before  the  completion  of  the  first  edition,  rather  impeded  thap 
Ha  piogitas ;  rather  perplexed  than  cleared  the  way,  and  expose^ 
lo  the  revisioo  of  words,  and  the  re*writing  of  articles,  during  which 
,  I  might  have  coHeded^the  same  terms  myself,  and  have  added 
ifluatrations.  So  that  all  the  praise^if  the  most  trifling  praise 
be  gifCD — sod  all  the  Uame— of  which  I  can  easily  anticipate  no  incou- 
ndeable  poftnn — that  may  be  attached  to  this  work,  must  be  my  own, 
it  —lid  boverer  be  an  injustice  done  to  real  industry,  were  1  to  omit  ac- 
Vnaiplwltinjt  in  this  place  my  obligations  to  my  printer.  To  him,  and  to 
kia  only,  I  stand  indebted  not  only  for  some  acute  and  sensible  queries 


to  divide  the  explanation  ftn(l  the  use  of  MoWe/Zo  Tower.  Under iVfortello 
«4"b»  fbimd  the  darivation,  he,  and  under  Tower,  the  description  oi  that  whi(th 
r;  chelMCer  wUde.  having  reached  me  after  tbaotbdr  hucl  be«n  workfd 

i2  relative 
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rieUtive  to  the  general  matterj  but  considerably  so  for  great  attention  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  words,  according  to  their  alphabetical  succession. 

Looking,  as  I  confidently  do,  to  the  candour  and  consideration  of  that 
respectable  class  of  military  individuals,  whose  disposition  to^  promote  the 
general  good  of  the  service  is  at  least  equal  to  their  personal  toil  and  glory 
in  it,  I  should  finally  close  this  long  Preface  with  little  courtesy  to  them^ 
and  less  advantage  to  myself,  were  I  to  omit  soliciting  on  this  occasion^ 
their  friendly  communications.  Hints,  suggestions,  and  corrections,  for 
the  improvement  of  this  Dictionary,  and  of  the  **  Regimental  C^ompanion^*' 
will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by  me,  addressed  to  the  Military  Library, 
/  .Whitehall  3  observing  to  every  reader  that  may  do  me  the  honour  to  pe- 
ruse either  of  these  publications, 

■    Si  quid  novigti  rectius  istis, 
Candidas  imperii :  Si  noii,  bis  uters  meciun.  Hoa. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

It  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  bt  deemed  pfesumptuoui  !n  me  to  point 
out  specific  articles  (to  which  the  attention  of  young  officers  is  principally 
Invited),  when  I  observe,  that  some  of  the  chief  ones  have  been- kindly 
fupplied  by  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  learning  and  reputation.  I  shall, 
therefore,  not  scruple  to  recommend  to  their  occasional  perusal  the  follow- 
ing terms)  and  in  so  doing,  I  beg  to  be  understood  by  those  persons,  wh» 
have  done  me  the  friendship  to  contribute  to  the  undertaking,  that  I  have 
a  due  sense  of  the  service  they  have  rendered  me.  I  only  wish  (for  the 
benefit  of  the  army  at  large)  that  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  merit 
the  countenance  of  those  in  (X)wer,  so  far  as  to  ha!re  secured  the  contribu- 
tion  of  the  different  offices,  and  established  lostitutioos  of  the  country, 
perhaps  I  may  not  be  too  vain  when  I  say,  that  I  faavo  laid  the  ground- 
work of  a  valuable  compilation.  To  render  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  na- 
lional  Military  Encyclopaedia,  the  professors  at  Woolwich  and  High  Wy- 
combe should  not  only  lend  their  theoretical  aid,  but  officers  of  known 
ability  and  experience  who  are  provided  for  in  the  leveral  department8> 
should  add  their  practical  observations. 

Ad  office,  or  circumscribed  department,  at  a  nDK)derata  expence  to  the 
public,  ought,  indeed,  to  be  established  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  com- 
munications^ of  translating  foreign  military  worki^  and  (^digesting  the 

dilfereat 
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acts  of  parliament  which  relate  to  the  army.  Thb  office,  or  lite* 
my  board,  might  be  subordinate  to  the  commander  iii  chief  and  to  the 
•ecretary  at  war ;  under  whose  immediate  sanction  and  direction^  \yorka  of 
•  military  tendency^  as  well  as  official  rules  and  regulations,  >would  be  ar- 
nogcd  in  a  clear  and  short  manner.  But  I  am  insensibly  digressing  from  the 
immediate  object  of  this  Postscript.  I  shall  tHarefore  takemy  leave  of  this 
aew  edition  of  a  work,  which  has  been  executed  by  me  amidst  the  hurry 
of  a  capital,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  the  Preface^  under  circum* 
stances  of  peculiar  care,  and  extraneous  occupation.  For  the  errors  it  cod* 
tains^  and  for  some  palpable  omissions,  I  must  trust  to  the  indulgence  of 
those  men,  who  can  make  allowances  for  the  situation  of  the  Author,  and, 
for  the  unavoidable  imperfections  to  which  every  work  must  be  subjected, 
which  has  been  completed  with  scarcely  any  assistance,  but  that  of  hia 
Printer.  The  words  which  ore  marked  with  asterisms  have  been  chiefly 
gifCD  by  otherf . 


Animate. 

GoldeDRock. 

Hoooar. 

Infentry.* 

Kardi. 

lf£iarylliDd« 

Money  Matters. 

MoDtagnes. 

\ager.* 

KatJtioo. 

Ncufality. 

Officer.* 

Bfifish  Pay.* 

Fhaisalia. 

Poltroon. 

Popoiation. 

Prcsomplion. 

Reooaooitring.* 


Hetirad<. 

Retreat. 

Riot. 

River. 

Represailler. 

Religion.* 

Military  Rewards. 

Salutatores. 

Secrecy. 

Science  of  War. 

Serjeant. 

Military  Secretary. 

Servants. 

Signal  by  Coldors. 

Soldier.* 

Snperiority. 

Suspension. 


Sword. 

Swimming.* 

Table  des  Officiers. 

Tactics. 

Target.* 

Telegraph.* 

Turcopilier.* 

Turcopolier. 

Valour. 

Vivres. 

Ulans. 

Volunteers. 

Wheeling. 

Wrongs. 

Yeomen. 

York  Azylum. 


Surprizes. 

I  must  here  generally  observe,  that  as  I  have  collected  materials  from 
established  authorities,  or  at  least  from  books  which  have  been  published 
imder  the  apparent  sanction  of  military  institutions,  such  as  Woolwich,  &c. 
I  can  only  refer  the  scientific  reader  to  the  same  sources ;  claiming  indul- 
gence for  such  errors  as  I  may  inadvertently  have  copied,  and  which  might 
possibly  have  been  avoided,  had  I  possessed  the  leisure  which  every  under- 
taking of  thb  description  requires :  I  trust,  however^  that  few  or  none  will 
be  foond  in  this  edition,  which  are  likely  to  mislead  any  officer  on  service. 

I  cannot  coodudt  this  article  without  expressing  my  acknowledgments 
to  ibe  •everal  gentlemen  from  whom  I  have  receired  suggestions ;  and  I 

be. 
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beg  lesvc  to  tcpeat,  tbst  every  comgnnnicatiOPy  for  the  impfofemeot  o^* 
this  woiIl,  or  of  the  Regimenial  Cempaniim,  will  be  thankibllj  ackncnHr^ 
feclged. 

It  is  ako  neoettaij  to  uj  something  more  Rgarding  the  Frcndi  terms 
which  are  interspcned,  and  in  some  instanoes^  apparently  out  of  piacx^. 
The  mle^  whieh  I  have  generally  gone  by^  has  tieen  to-  select  not  only 
inch  words  as  f^ght  be  foond  oseibl  on  service^  but  also  those  which  tend 
to  the  doddation  of  F^rench  military  works^  or  communications.  Tlie 
mer?  technical  ones  are  attached  to  their  Eog^h  leaden;  and  when  the 
phrase  has  been  nsed  amongst  as,  the  En^ish  term  has  followed.  In  some 
instances^  the  leading  word  has  not  been  socoeeded  by  its  French  or  Engliah 
adjunct ;  and  where  this  occurs  it  will  be  foond^  that  the  tenn  was  not 
used  in  both  languages  to  signify  the  fame  thing.  Thos  mider  Ojfiotr  m 
waiting  {liter^ly  Oficier  ai  attendant),  which  is  found  in  our  orderly 
books,  I  have  not  affixed  a  French  term,  because  the  same  form  is  not 
<)bserved  among  the  Ftench.  They  have  certainly  a  phrase  that  cor- 
responds; which  is,  Le  Premier  ^  prendre,  snd  the  Le  Suppliant, 

To  those,  who  may  peruse  the  different^  articles  which  are  occasionally 
extended  beyond  the  mere  etymological  car  technical  explanation  of  terms, 
it  wiU  not,  perhaps,  be  presumption  in  me  to  «ay,  that  they  will  not  lay 
down  this  volume  with  sentiments  or  impressions,  which  can  make  them 
worse  men,  worse  Christians,  or  worse  solc^ers  than  they  were,  when  they 
took  it  up ',  too  happy  should  I  be,  if,  without  the  imputation  of  flatteiy  to 
myself^  I  could  add,  they  oaay  be  better. 
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'TO  ABANDON,  abandonner,  Fr.  to 
'    lewe  m  place  to  the  mercy  of  an 
''WT,  bj   soddenlj   retiring    trom  it 
Bean  toafauKlon  afortressy  &c. 

ABATIS,  Fr.  Trees  cut  down,  and 
9*  bid  vith  their  branches,  &c.  turned 
tifwtrd&  the  enemvy  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
^fctc  for  troops  stationed  behind 
tbem.  Thej  are  made  either  before 
fvinshts,  or  other  works,  to  render  the 
jczicks  <&ftcalt,  or  sometimes  along  the 
iklrts  of  a  wood,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
frmk  Rttiag  possession  of  it.  In  this 
case  me  trunks  serve  as  a  breast-work, 
Miad  which  the  troops  are  posted,  and 
fsrtbat  reason  ahoula  be  so  disposed, 
that  the  parts  majr,  if  possible,  flank 


r«  ABDICATE,  abdiquer,  Fr.  to 
pi«  ip  volnntarily  any  place  of  trust, 
m  to  abdicate  the  crown.  The  French 
aw  dbe  word  cbdiquer  in  the  same  man- 
av  ihat  we  do  to  resign;  hence  abdi^ 
f  k<r  If  eommamdewunt  iunt  armcey  une 
nm^ti^nii,  to  resign  the  command  of 
aa  anay,  of  a  company. 

ABL£Cn,  tn  military  antiquity^  a 
chaoe  or  select  part  of  the  soldiery  in 
the  Bntnan  armies,  picked  out  of  tnose 
QkMi  extracrdinarii, 

ABOIS^  Fe.  a  term  used  among  the 
?resKh  to  svnifyextreaae  distress.  Thus 
nny,  which  is  hemmed  in  on  all 
in  a  fortress  or  camp,  and  is  in 
of  jproTisions,  Sec  is  said  to  be  aus 
The  word  comes  from  aboyer,  to 
ksk;  perhaps  the  term  at  bay  is  aeaved 
hnm  St,  as  the  stag  at  hay. 

ABOI-VENTS^  Fr.  In  fortification, 
^■It  lodgments  constmcted  in  a  covert- 
vaji  or  is  any  other  put  of  a  fortified 


place,  to  protect  soldiers  from  the  in* 
clemency  of  the  weather. 

ABOLLA,  in  milita/y  antiguityy  a 
warm  kind  of  garment,  generally  bned 
or  doubled,  used  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  chiefly  out  of  the  city,  in 
following  the  camp. 

ABONNEMENT,  Fr,  an  engage- 
ment entered  into  by  a  country,  town, 
corporation,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plymg  the  eugencies  of  the  state  in 
time  of  war,  or  of  granting  provisions, 
&CC.  to  an  army. 

ABORD,  Fr,  attack,  onset 

iS'ABOUCIIER,  Fr.  to  parley. 

ABOUT,  a  technical  word  to  ex- 
press the  movement,  by  which  a  body  of 
troops  changes  its  front  or  aspect,  by 
facing  according  to  any  given  word  of 
command. 

Right'AnovT,  is  when  the  soldier  by 
placing  the  toe  of  the  right  foot  on  a 
line  in  contact  with  the  heel  of  the  left, 
makes  a  pivot  of  the  letter,  and  com- 
pletely changes  the  sitiiation  of  his  per* 
son,  by  a  semi-circular  movement  to  the 
right. 

Left'ABOVT,  is  when  the  soldier  by 
placing  the  heel  of  his  right  foot  on  a  line 
with  the  great  toe  of  the  left,  changes 
the  situation  of  his  person,  by  a  semi- 
circular movement  to  the  left.  When 
troops  are  under  arms,  they  are  some- 
times put  to  the  left-about,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  clashing  of  the  pouches, 
which  frequently  occurs  in  tue  semi- 
circular movement  to  the  right. 

ABREAST,  a  term  formerly  used  to 
express  any  number  of  men  in  front.  At 
present  they  are  determined  by  files. 

ABREUVOIR,  Fr.   a  reservoir  for 

A  water; 


A  B  S 


A  C  A 


water;  any  spot  dug  for  the  purpose 
of  retainiiig  water.  This  must  always 
be  attended  to  when  a  regular  camp  is 
first  formed. 

ABRI9  Fr,  shelter,  corer.  JElrs  ^ 
Vahrty  to  be  under  cov^r,  as  of  a  wood, 
hillock,  &c. 

ABRIS,  Fr,  Places  of  Shdter. 

ABSCISSA,  in  milUary  mathematict^ 
signiSes  any  part  of  the  diameter  or 
axis  of  a  curve,  contained  between  its 
vertex  or  some  other  fixed  point,  and  the 
intersection  of  the  ordinate. 

In  theparabol^  the  abic\aa\&  a  third 
proportional  to  tne  parameter  and  the 
ordinate. 
.  In  the  ellipsis,  the  square  of  the  ordi- 
nate is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the 
parameter  and  ahscistay  lessened  by  an- 
oUier  rectangle  under  tiie  said  aUcwoy 
and  a  fourth  propo^ional  to  the  axis, 
the  parameter,  and  the  abscissa. 

In  the  hyperbola,  the  squares  of  the 
ordinates  are  as  the  rec^ngles  of  the 
cbtdtsa  by  another  line,  compounded  of 
the  abscissa  and  the  transverse  axis. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
two  p)*oportions  relating  to  the  ellipsis 
and  hyperbola,  tlie  origin  of  the  absci*- 
iOy  or  point  from  whence  they  began 
to  be  reckoned,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
vertex  of  the  curve,  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thin^,  the  point  where  the 
axis  meets  it ;  for  if  the  origin  of  the 
abscissa  be  taken  from  the  centre,  as  is 
often  done,  the  above  proportions  will 
not  be  true.   - 

ABS£NT,  a  term  used  in  the  British 
army.  It  fonns  a  part  of  regimental 
reports  and  general  returns,  to  account 
for  the  deficiency  of  any  given  number 
of  ofiicers  or  soldiers ;  and  is  usually 
distinguished  under  two  principal  heads, 
viz. 

Absent  mth  leave,  officers  with 
pennission,or  non-commissioned  ofiicers 
and  soldiers  on  furlough;  excused  pa- 
rade or  field  duty. 

Absent  without  leave.  Men  who 
desert  are  fre'(|uently  reported  absent 
without  leave,  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  bringing  their  crime  under  regimen- 
tal cognizance,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  l)eing  tried  capitally  for  desertion, 
according  to  the  Mutiny  Act. 

ABSOLUTE  Gravity,  in  philosophy, 
is  the  whoW  force  by  which  a  body. 


shell,  or  shot,  is  impelled  towards  the 
center.    See  Gravity. 

Absolute  Number^  in  Algebra,  is 
the  known  quantity  which  possesses  en- 
tirely one  side  of  the  equation.  Thus, 
in  the  equation,  jrx  -f>  KXr,  =:  64>  the 
number  64,  possessing  entirely  one  side 
of  the  equation,  is  called  the  absolute 
number,  and  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  unknown  root  j:,  added  to  lOx,  or 
to  10  times  Jr. 

ABUTMENT.  See  Bridges. 
^  ACADEMY,  in  antiquity,  the  name 
of  a  villa  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  city  of  Athens,  where  Plato  and 
his  followers  assembled  for  conversing 
on  philosophical  subjects;  and  hence 
they  acquired  the  name  of  Academics. 

The  term  Academy  is  frequently  used 
among  the  moderns  for  a  regular  so- 
ciety, or  company,  of  learned  persons, 
instituted  under  the  protection  of  a 
prince,  for  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  arts  or  sciences.  Some  authors 
confound  academy  vrith  university;  but, 
though  much  the  same  in  Latin,  they  are 
very  different  things  in  English.  An 
university  is,  properly,  a  body  composed 
of  graduates  in  the  several  faculties;  of 
professors,  who  teach  in  the  public 
schools ;  of  regents  or  tutors,  and  stu- 
dents who  learn  under  them,  and  aspire 
likewise  to  degrees:  whereas  an  academy 
was  originally  not  intended  for  teach- 
ing, or  to  profess  any  art,  but  to  im- 
prove it;  it  was  not  for  novices  to  be 
instructed  in,  but  for  those  who  were 
more  knowing,  for  persons  of  distin- 
guished abilities  to  confer  in,  and  com- 
municate their  lights  and  discoveries  to 
each  other,  for  their  mutual  benefit  and 
improvement.  The  first  acadenw  wc 
read  of,  was  established  by  Charle- 
magne, bt  the  motion  of  Alcuin;  it 
was  composed  of  the  chief  wits  of 
the  court,  the  emperor  himself  bebg  a 
member. 

Military  Acabext.  We  have  in 
England  two  royal  military  academies, 
one  at  Woolwich,  and  one  at  Ports- 
mouth. The  first  was  established  by 
his  late  Majesty  King  Georc^.H.  by^ 
warrants  bearing  date  the  SOtn  day  o( 
April,  and  the  18th  day  of  November, 
1741,  endowed  and  supported,  for  the 
instructing  of  the  people  Delongingto  the 
military  branch  of  ordnaacej  in  the  se- 
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necessary  to 
for  che  service  of  the  ar- 
auA  die  bosiiiess  of  engineers, 
of  the  masters  in  theory 
iWy  attended  by  the  piac- 
Qifficersy    Serjeants, 
private  naen,  and  cadets.    At 
the  gentlemen  educated  at  this 
the  sous  of  the  nobility  and 
They  are  called  gen- 
aod  are  not  admittedun- 
and  not  above  16  years  of  age. 
taught  writings  arithmetic^  al- 
Lacm,  French,  mathematics^  me* 
levelling,  and  fortifi- 
m^ether  with  the  attack  and'de- 
mining,    laboratory- 
perspective,  fexicing, 
dec  The  master-general  of  the 
s  ahvajs  captain  of  the  com- 
cadiets,  and  some  of- 
is  always  captain-lieute- 
i«y  besides^  a  first  liente- 
two  second  lieutenants.  They 
iroder  the  immediate  care  of 
l-|»ijvemor,  and  an  inspector, 
cAxw%  of  great  abihties  and 
and   the    professors    and 
are  men  of  known  talents  and 
That    at    Portsmouth    was 
by  G«oree  L  in  1723,  for  teach- 
the  bnuicnes  of  the  mathema- 
more  immediately  relate  to 


ALANZI,  in  military  history,  the 
:jm^  of  the  Turkish  fight-horse  that 

rm  the  «iiB-guard  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
cuT  »  armv  on  a  march. 

ACCELERATED  Motion  om  oblique 
w  mcUmti  pimma.    See  Mori  oh. 

Au  cLcaATZD  Motion  of  Pendulums* 
W  PcsDci.rM8. 

Accu^BATEo  Motion  of  PrejeetiUi. 
&»  PnoijccTiLca. 

ACCELERER,  Frr%o  hasten  on;  to 
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AccTLSSEB  true  Siige,  Fr.  to  carry  the 
the  main  body  of  a  forti- 
in  order  to  take  it  by  a  prompt 


Ainr»»g«»»  une  Mortkey  Fr.  to  make 
exertions  in  advancing 
\j  with  rapidity ;  to  make 


ilCCErOMNES,  in  military   anti- 
^j,  a  kind  of  gladiafiors,  or  tupemu- 
wbuar  office  was  tocxateaad 


animate  the  combatants  during  the  en- 
gagement. 

ACCENSI,  in  antiquity,  were  offi- 
cers attending  the  Roman  magistrates; 
their  business  was  to  sunmion  the  people 
to  the  public  games,  and  to  assist  uift 
prstor  when  he  sat  on  the  bench. 

AccENSi,  in  military  antiquity,  was 
also  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of 
adjutants  appointed  by  the  tribune  to 
assist  each  centurion  and  decurion.  Ac- 
cording to  Feistus,  they  were  supernu- 
merary soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
attend  their  leaders,  and  supply  the 
places  of  those  who  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  Livy  mentions  them  as 
irregular  troops,  but  little  esteemed. 
Salmasius  tells  us,  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  fifth  class  of  the  poor  citizens  of 
Rome. 

ACCESSIBLE,  (afcei«t^/e,  Fr.)  that 
which  may  he  approached.  We  say, 
in  a  military  stile,  that  place,  or  that 
fortress,  is  occeMMtble  from  the  sea,  or 
land,  L  e.  it  may  be  entered  on  thof« 
sides. 

ACCLAMATIONS,  Fr.  shouts  of 
joy,  6cc.  usually  given  by  troops  under 
arms,  admidst  the  discbarge  of  cannon, 
&c.  on  the  surrender  of  a  pla^;  or  in 
testimony  of  some  great  event :  we  use 
the  term  cheers. 

ACCLIVITY,  in  a  military  sense, 
is  the  steepness  or  slope  of  any  work, 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  reckoned  up* 
wards.  Some  writers  on  fortification  use 
acclivity  as  synonymous  to  fa/t<f;  though 
talus  is  commonly  used  to  denote  all 
manner  of  slopes,  either  in  its  ascendant 
or  descendant  state. 

ACCONTIUM,  in^  ancient  military 
writers,  a  kind  of  Grecian  dart  or  jave^ 
hn,  somewhat  resembling  the  Roman 
pilum. 

ACCOUTREMENTS,  in  a  military 
sense,  signify  habits,  eauipage,  or  fur* 
niture,  of  a  soldier,  sucn  as  buffs,  belts, 
pouches,  cartridge-boxes,  ^c.  Accou* 
trements  should  be  made  of  stout,smooth 
buff,  as  well  for  the  service  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  as  for  their  superior 
look  above  the  spongy  kind,  which  is 
always  stretching,  and  difficult  to  clean. 
The  buff  belts  are  about  3|  inches;  broad, 
with  two  buckles  to  fix  them  to  the 
pouch.  Pouches  are  made  of  the  stoutest 
nlackened  caif-skiii,  especially  the  out^ 
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side  flaps,' which  are  of  such  a  substance 
as  to  turn  the  severest  rain.  Cartridge- 
boxes  are  made  as  light  as  possible,  with 
36  holes  in  each,  to  hold  so  many  car-* 
tridges.  The  bayonet-belt  is  also  2) 
inches  broad,  and  better  worn  over  the 
shoulder  than  about  the  waist. 

ACCULER  une  armie  une  troupe, 
Fr.  to  drive  an  <"  army  or  body  ,of  men 
into  such  a  situation  that  they  must  either 
fight  or  surrender. 

ACHARNEMENT,  Fr.the  rage  and 
frenzy  to  which  soldiers  are  subjected 
in  the  heat  of  an  engagement ;  a  thirst 
for  blood  and  carnage. 

ACLTDES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  missive  weapon,  with  a  thong 
fixed  to  it,  whereby  it  might  be  drawn 
back  again.  Most  authors  describe  the 
aclides  as  a  sort  of  dart  or  jaVelin ;  but 
Scaliger  makes  it  somewhat  of  a 
round  and  globular  shape,  with  a  wooden 
stem  to  poise  it  by. 

ACOLUTHI,  in  military'  antiquity, 
was  a  title  in  the  Grecian  empire,  given 
to  the  captain  or  commander  of  the  vo- 
fangi,  or  body  guards,  appointed  for 
the  security  of  the  emperors  palace. 

ACTIAN  games,  in  antiquity,  were 
games  instituted,  or  at  least  restored,  by 
Augustus,  in  memory  of  the  famous 
victQry,  at  Actium,  over  Mark  An- 
thony. . 

AcTiAN  years,  in  chronology,  a  series 
of  years,  commencing  with  the  epocba 
of  the  battle  of  Actium,  otherwise  called 
the  sera  of  Augustus. 

ACTION,  action,  Fr.  in  the  military 
art,  is  an  engagement  between  two  ar- 
mies, or  any  smaller  body  of  troops,  or 
between  different  bodies  belonging  there- 
to. The  word  is  likewise  used  to  sig- 
nify spme  memorable  act  done  by  an 
officer,  soldier, detachment,  or  party. 

ACTIVITE,  Fr.    See  Activity. 

Etre  en  Activi te,  Fr.  to  be  in  force, 
or  have  existence,  as  a  law,  rule,  or 
order.  Cette  ordonnance  est  en  actt' 
tivite. 

ACTIVITY,  ma  military  sense,  de* 
notes  laboriousness,  attention,  labour, 
diligence,  and  study. 

ACTS  of  HostilUy,  Actes  d'Hottili^ 
ten,  Yf'.  Certain  ouvert  acts  by  sea  or 
land,  which  tend  to  a  declaration  of  war 
between  two  countries;  or  to  a  renewal 
of  it,  after  a  truce  bad  been  agreed  upon. 

ACUTE  angle.    See  Ancle. 
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ADACTED,  applies  to  stakes,  or 
piles,  driven  into  the  earth  by  large 
malls  shod  with  iron,  as  in  securing 
ramparts  or  pontoons. 

AJ)DIC£,  a  sort  of  axe  which  cuts 
horizontally.  It  is  conunonly  or  cor- 
ruptly called  an  adze. 

ADDOSSER,  Fr,  to  place  one  thing 
behind  another,  as  a  tent,^&c  The 
French  also  say,  Addosser  une  compag' 
nie,  to  post  one  company  in  the  rear  of 
another. 

ADIT,  a  passage  under  ground,  by 
which  miners  approach  the  part  they 
intend  to  sap.  >  dee  Gallery. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL,  an  offi- 
cer of  distinction,  who  aids  and  assists 
the  general  iu  his  laborious  deity:  he 
forms  the  several  details  of  duty  of  the 
army,  with  the  brigade  majors,  and 
keeps  an  exact  state  of  each  bngade  and 
regiment,  with  a  roll  of  the  lieutenant- 
generals,  major^enerals,  colonels,  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, and  majors.  He  every 
day  at  head  quarters  receives  oiders  from 
the  general  officer  of  the  day,  and  dis- 
tributes them  to  the  majors  of  brigades, 
from  whom  he  receives  the  number  of 
men  they  are  to  furnish  for  the  duty 
of  the  army,  and  infonns  tlieiii  of 
any  detail  which  may  concern  them.  On 
marching  days  he  accompanies  the  ge- 
neral to  the  grouad  of  the  camp.  He 
makes  a  daily  report  of  the  situation  of 
all  the  posts  placed  for  the  safet}r  of  the 
army,  and  ot  any  changes  made  in  their 
posts.  In  »  day  of  battle  the  adjutant- 
general  sees  the  infantry  drawn  up,  after 
which  he  plac?s  himself  by  the  geueral 
to  receive  orders.  In  a  siege  he  visits 
tlie  several  posts  and  guards  of  the 
trenches,  and  reports  their  situation,  and 
how  circumstanced :  he  gives  and  sijgns 
all  orders  for  skirmishing  parties  (if  time 
permit)  and  hai^fa  serjeant  from  each 
brigade  to  cany  any  orders  which  he 
may  have  to  setid. 

ADJUTANT,  an  officer  who  eases 
the  major  of  part  of  the  burthen  of  his 
duty,  and  performs  it  in  his  absence. 
He  receives  orders  from  the  brigade  ma- 
jor, if  in  camp;  and  when  in  garrison, 
from  the  town  major :  afU!r  he  lias  car- 
ried them  to  his  colonel  or  officer  com- 
manding the  regiment,  he  then  assembles 
the  Serjeant  major,  drum-major,  and  fife 
major,  with  a  serjeant  and  corporal  of 
each  company,  who  write  tbe  orders  to 
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Acv  k  flMv  respective  officers.  If 
o :  ^fwdesdecachmentSyOrsuards, 
«*j>)pr«iuihed,hegives  the  number 
•  Ai  «di  coiBDanjr  is  to  furnish,  and 
* w  tti  plve  tor  the  assembling :  he 
.^  keep  ID  exact  roster  and  roll  of 
«.:«;  aad  hw^ea  perfect  knowledge  of 

ADKLNbTRER,  Fr.  to  furnish;  to 

UvrssntE  da  munitions,  Fr.  to 
•3fiT  A  loim  or  army  with  the  nece»- 
WT  aoBs  of  ittack  ajul  defence. 

iOMULAly  the  coounander  in  chief 

'  4  fart,  sq|oadroo,&c.  When  on  shore^ 

^  e  CBikied  to  receive  military  ho- 

*«•%  aid  laaks  with   generals  in  the 
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ADVAXCEL  See  Pay  in  Advance. 

ADVANCED  signifies  some  part  of 
a  tnj  m  front  of  the  rest,  as  in  ad* 
vB.7tf  |Mndb^  which  always  precede 
•St  iv  cf  march  or  operations  of  a 
Mfrf&Qopi;  a^ain,  as  when  a  bat- 
!ii«»  4r  guns  of  a  second  line  are 
trv^oa  op  ia  front  and  before  the  first 

*  TVbterm  also  applies  to  the  pro- 
te'r^iugf  oiBcers  and  soldiers. 

iFouc     I    See  Fortifi- 

Ajyviicis^Di/cA    S       cation. 
C  Guard,    See  Gua  rd. 

ADV.\XCEMENT,  in  a  military 
■BK,  9pn&e%  honour,  promotion,  or 
r'^f^aOj  in  an  anny,  regiment,  or 

Am'jLvTAGE  Ground,  a  ground 
^'-  o^ti  speriority,  or  an  opportunity 
c  assnnce  or  resistance. 

.VDVICE  Boaif  a  vessel  employed 

•'wrilipence. 
U)V(X:aTE  GentraL    See  Judge 

iSEVTORES*  in  military  anti- 
;  T.  tilt  nuifticians  in  an  anny ;  in- 
•'^thoK  who  sounded  the  trum- 

*-FFAIR,  in  the  military  acceptation 
'i  ac  word,  means  any  action  or  en- 
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^^t^^f  Honour,  %  duel. 
An4iu  de  potte,  Fr.  any  engage- 
£ii^t  by  an  army  for  tm  purpose 
■BgHMBe  object  of  importance ; 
*^^  of  a  country,  &c. 

AFFAlSSEBiENT  ^un  outrage  dt 
'  ^^tttirn^  Fr.  the  sinking  or  lowering 
^  ^  fait  of  a  fortification,  either 
'^^time^orbjpressorei  &c» 


AFFAMER  une  armUy  Fr.  to  prevent 
an  army  from  receiving  provisions,'  &gl 
an4  thereby  starve  it  out. 

Affamer  une  place,  Fr.  to  besie^  a 
place  so  closely  as  to  starve  the  garnsoa 
and  inhabitants.    See  Blockade. 

AFFIDAVIT,  in  military  law,  si^ 
nifies  an  oath  taken  before  some  person 
who  is  properlv  authorized  to  admmbter 
it ;  as  first,  wlien  a  soldier  is  enlisted, 
when  it  is  stiled  an  attestation;  second- 
ly, b^  all  officers  appointed  for  a  court- 
martial;  thirdly,  by  the  commissaries^ 
or  mustei^masters,aKC« 

AFFIDE,  IV.  a  man  that  is  trust- 
ed ;  one  in  the  confidence  of  another. 

AFFOIBLIR,  Fr.  to  weaken;  hence 
affoihlir  un  ennemi,  to  weaken  an 
enemy. 

AFFRONTER  Us  perils,  Fr.  to  face 
all  dangers;  not  to  be  intimidated *by 
the  sword,  bell,  or  even  death  itself. 

5 'AFFRONTER,  Fr.  to  en^geone 
another  rudely;    les  deux  armees  iaf- 
fronterent,  the  two  armies  came  to  close 
action,  and  fought  hand  to  hand. 

Affronter,  Fr,  to  ^ncounter  or  aU 
tack  boldly. 

AFFUT,  the  French  name  for  a  gun 
carriage,  and  for  which  we  have  no  pro- 
per name ;  the  only  distinction  from  all 
other  carriages  is,  that  it  belongs  to  a 
gun.    See  Carriage. 

AG  A,  in  the  Turkish  army^  is  the 
same  as  a  general  with  us. 

AGE.  A  young  man  must  be  14 
years  old  before  he  can  become  an  officer 
m  the  Hne^  or  be  entered  as  a  cadet  at 
Woolwich. 

Persons  may  be  enlisted  for  soldiers 
from  17  to  45.  After  the  latter  age, 
every  inhabitant  is  exempted  from  serv- 
ing in  the  British  militia. 

By  a  late  regulation^  growing  boys 
may  be  enlisted  under  16  years  of  age. 
These  recruits  are  chiefly  mtended  tor 
the  East-India  service. 

The  Romans  were  obliged  to  enter 
themselves  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  IT 
years;  at  45  they  might  demand  thor 
dismission.  Amongst  the  Lombards,  the 
age  of  entnr  was  between  18  and  19; 
among  the  Saxons,  at  13. 

AGEMA,  in  the  ancient  military  art, 
a  kind  of  soldiery  chiefly  in  the  Mace- 
donian armies.  The  word  is  Greek, 
and  literally  denotes  vehemence,  to  ex* 
press  the  strength  and  eagerness  of  this 
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corps.    Some  authors  will  have  agema  [1 
to  denote  a  certain  number  of  picked 
meoy  answering  to  a  legion  among  the 
Romans. 

AGENCY,  a  certain  proportion  of 
money  which  is  ordered  to  be  subtracted 
from  all  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
British  army,  for  transacting  the  bu- 
siness of  the  several  regiments  com- 
posing it. 

AGENDA,  Fr,  a  term  used  among 
the  French,  signifying  a  minute  detail 
«f  every  thing  that  is  required  in  the 
interior  oecouomy  of  a  regiment,  troop, 
er  company. 

AGENT,  a  person  in  the  civil  de- 
partment of  the  army,  between  the  pay- 
master-general and  the  paymaster  ot  tfie 
regiment,  through  whom  every  regimen- 
tal concern  of  a  pecuniary  nature  must 
be  transacted.  He  gives  security  to  go- 
vernment for  all  monies  wliich  may  pass 
through  his  hands  in  the  capacity  ot  an 
Agent-*<and  by  thip  Mutiny  Act  it  is 
iirovided.  That  if  an  Agent  shall  with- 
hold the  Pay  of  Officers  or  Soldiers  for 
the  Space  of  one  Month,  he  shall  be  dis- 
miss from  his  0(Bce,  and  forfeit  100/. 
(S9th  Geo.  III.  Sect.  69.)  . 

Agent,  Fr.  the  person  who  is  in- 
trusted with  tlie  iutenor  ceconoroy  of  a 
legiment,  troop,  or  company. 

AGGEk,  in  ancient  military  writers, 
denotes  the  middle  part  of  a  military 
road,  raised  into  a  ridge,  with  a  gentle 
slope  on  each  side,  to  make  a  drain  for 
the  water,  and  keep  the  way  dry. 

AcG£R  is  also  used  for  the  whole 
road,  or  military  way.  Where  high- 
ways were  to  be  made  In  low  grounds, 
as  between  two  hills,  the  Romans  used 
to  raise  them  above  the  adjacent  land,  so 
as  to  ma^e  tliem  of  a  level  with  the 
lolls.  These  banks  they  called  aggeres, 
RergSer  mentions  several  in  the  Gallia 
Belgicoy  which  were  thus  raised  10,  15, 
or  SO  feet  above  ground,  and  5  or  6 
leagues  long.  They  are  sometimes 
cklled  aggerts  calceati,  or  causeways,  as 
vithus. 

Agger,  also,  denotes  a  work  of  for- 
tiOcation,  used  both  for  the  defence  and 
the  attack  of  towns,  camps,  &c.  in 
-which  sense  agger  is  the  same  with  what 
was  otittrwise  called  vallunij  and  in 
later  times,  agestum;  and  among  the 
moderns,  lines;    sometimes^   cavaliert, 


The  agger  YfSis  usually  a  bank^  or  el< 
vation  of  earth,  or  other  matter^  bouJi 
and  supported  with  timber;  havin. 
sometiii>es  turrets  on  tiie  top^  -whereii 
the  workmen,  eii>;ineers,  and  soldiery 
were  placed.  It  was  also  accompanies 
with  a  ditch,  which  served  as  its  chie 
defence.  The  height  of  the  agger  fva,'! 
frequently  equal  to  that  of  the  wall  oil 
the  place.  Caesar  tcllb  us  of  one  he 
made,  which  was  SO  tVet  high,  and  330 
feet  broad.  Besides  the  use  of  aggert 
before  towns,  they  general  ly  used  to  for- 
tify their  camps  with  tlie  same,  for  w^ant 
of  which  precaution,  divers  armies  have 
been  surprised  and  ruined. 

There  were  vast  aggerg  made  in  towns 
and  places  on  the  sea-side,  fortified  with 
towers,  castles,  &c.  Those  made  b/ Ce- 
sar and  Pompey,  at  Brundusium,   are 
famous.    Soiuetimes  aggers  were  even 
built  across  arms  of  the  sea,  lakes,  and 
morasses;  as  was  done    by  Alexander 
before  Tyre,  and  by  M.  Antony  and 
Cassius. 

The  wall  of  Severus^  in  the  north  of 
England,  may  be  considered  as  a  grand 
agger^  to  which  belong  several  lesser 
ones.  Besides,  the  principal  agger  or 
vallumy  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  Mr. 
Horsley  describes  another  on  the  south 
side  of  the  former,  about  5  paces  distant 
from  it,  which  he  calls  the  south  ugger; 
and  anotlier  larger  one,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ditch,  called  the  north  agger. 
This  latter  he  conjectures  to  ha%'e  sened 
as  a  military  way ;  the  ■  former,  proba- 
bly, was  maide  for  the  inner  defence,  in 
case  the  enemy  should  beat  them  from 
any  part  of  the  principal  vallum^  or  to 
protect  the  soldiers  against  any  sudden 
attack  from  the  provincial  Britons. 

Agger  Tarqumiiy  was  a  famous  fence 
built  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  ou  tiie 
east  side  of  Home,  to  stop  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Latins,  and  other  enemies, 
whereby  the  city  might  be  invested. 

AooER  is  also  used  for  tlie  earth  dug 
out  of  a  ditch  or  trench,  and  thrown 
up  on  the  brink  of  it :  in  which  sense, 
the  Chevalier  Folard  thinks  the  word  to 
be  understood,  when  used  in  the  p\uni 
number,  since  we  can  hardly  suppose 
they  would  raise  a  number  ctf  caviuierf 
or  terrasses. 

\   Agger  is  also  used  for  a  bank  or 
wall,  erected  against  die  sea,  or  some 

great  river,  to  confine  or  keep  it  »^^*'" 
"  bounds; 
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■  •kidi  ttiue,  mgger  amouiKs 
«r  apMtiqdi  nlHtt  Ufeeaocieats  called 
^■ivadwAn;   die  Dutch,  ^fte; 

^M     ^BS    HHPtJlm     &C« 

JCUDES^  a  the  Turkish  armies, 
OTt  mi  of  MieerSy  or  rather  field 
vjtd  in   foruiy'mg  the 
uop»  Ac 

iGfl^  /r.  to  act;  hence  agir  en 
^mm;  $pr  €b  ic/efijfv€  ;  to  act  of- 
•iiMwJj;  10  Mt  fkle&siv^y,  or  on  the 

iGlTATOR  4^Ur»  Fr.  a  person  id 
AflaUattof  a  aupetiory  who  miies 
njfai  Ubv  subjects  or  comrades, 
«*«  dvaMs  farious  matters  for  the 
ypom  oi  diicowcring  their  views  and 
;rjapla.  This  character  was  first  ere- 
•^t  hfOfiftrCroniwell ;  aad  a  similar 
-«  CM  tt  this  moment  among  the 
^^aci^  a  «i4er  to  preserve  the  mili- 
^rt  mn^Kj  of  Bonaparte. 

AMJER&I,  Fr.  an  oifficer  or  soldier 
rzpRiaad  in  war;  a  veteran. 

4ID&J>£<:aMP,  an  officer  ap- 
•wlal  aaaeMi  a^neral  o£Bcer,  in  the 
^^  is  «iaer  <|uarters,  and  in  garri- 
'-' ;  Waoovcs  and  carries  the  orders, 
»  viaioo  reqares*  He  is  seldom  un- 
»^  tifcdepte  of  a  captain,  and  all  aids- 
^^ap  base  iOa.  a  day  alloi^ed  fur 
■  -.'dotr.  Thistmployment  is  of  greater 
^■'tace  than  is  generally  b^eved : 
'  \  ttMvrer,  often  entmsted  to  young 
^^'tn  of  Etde  ei^ierieoce,  and  of  as 
'"'optdt^;  batm  most  foreign  ser- 
m  ^  pre  great  attention  to  this 
^'^^^  Jlarshal  de  Puyssegur  men- 
"««  tb  ktt  of  a  battle  through  tlie 
•  j^oty  ^  gQ  aide-de-camp.  The 
^H  Vij  appoint  for  himself  as  many 
^  ^  H^as»  which  appointment  gives 
'-^lakofcokmel  in  the  army.  Ge- 
^'^^  bang  field  marshals,  have  four, 
''"^B»>t  generals  twOf  major  generals 
'*'.  «d  brigadier  generals  one  brigade 

UDCdbPsn:  da  Vivres,  Fr.  an  of- 

^^  a  Fiiaoe,  acting  immediately  un- 

*"  ^  CQmmtMsrr  of  stores  and  pro- 
'^<a. 

AIB-XAJOIL    See  AniirrAST. 

AiOEEMORE,  a  term  used  by  the 
^-^tnia  the  hUwratory,  to  express 
'-^c^Roal  in  «  state  fitted  for  the 
^*^<of  powder. 

AIGriIX£,  aa  inftmment  used  by 
"^^ana  pieroe  a  ruck  for  the  lodge- 


AIR 

ment  of  powder,  as  in  a  mine;  or  ta 
mine  a  rocky  so  as  to  excavate  and  make 
roads. 

AIL£,  Fr,  a  wiog  or  fluik  of  aa  armj 
or  fortification. 

AIM,  the  act  of  bringing  the  mua- 
quet,  piece  of  ordnance^  or  any  other 
missive  weapon,  to  its  proper  line  of  di« 
rection  with  the  object  intended  to  b« 
struck 

AIM-FRONTLET,  a  piece  of  wood 
hollowed  out  to  fit  the  muzzle  of  a  guop 
to  make  it  of  an  equal  height  with  the 
breech,  formerly  made  use  of  by  riie 
gunners,  to  level  and  direct  their  pieces. 
It  is  not  used  at  present.    , 

AIR-GUN,  a  pneumatic  madune  for 
exploding  bullets^  &c  with  great  vio- 
lence. 

The  common  air^n  is  made  of  bnssy 
and  has  two  barrels :  the  inside  barrel  is 
of  a  small  bore,  from  whence  the  bul« 
lets  are  exploded ;  and  a  large  barrel 
on  the  outside  of  it.  There  is  likewise 
a  syringe  fixed  in  the  stock  of  the  guM^ 
by  which  the  air  is  injected  into  the 
cavity  between  the  two  barrels  throueh 
a  valve.  The  ball  is  put  down  into  its 
place  in  the  small  barrel  with  tlie  ram* 
mer,  as  in  any  other  min.  Another 
valve,  being  opened  by  the  trigger,  per- 
mits the  air  to  come  behind  the  bullet, 
so  as  to  drive  it  out  with  great  force. 
If  this  valve  be  opened  and  shut  sud- 
denly, one  charge  of  condensed  air  may 
be  sufficient  for  several  discharges  of. 
bullets;  but  if  the  whole  air  be  dis- 
charged on  one  single  bullet,  it  will 
drive  it  out  with  uncommon  force.  This 
discharge  is  effected  by  means' of  a  lock 
placed  here,  a»  usual  in  other  guns; 
for  die  trigger  being  pulled,  the  cock 
will  go  down  and  drive  the  lever,  which 
will  open  the  valve,  and* let  in  the  air 
upon  the  bullet :  but  as  the  expansive 
power  of  the  condensed  air  diminishes 
at  each  discharge,  its  force  is  not  de« 
termined  with  sufficient  precision  for 
the  purposes  of  war.  Hence  it  has  been 
long  out  of  use  among  military  men. 

In  the  airi;un,  and  all  other  cases 
where  the  air'  is  required  to  be  condensed 
to  a  very  great  degree,  it  will  b^  neces*^ 
sary  to  have  the  syringe  of  a  small  bore« 
viz.  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter; because  the  pressure  against 
every  square  inch  is  anout  15  pounds, 
and  therefore  aguuist  every  circular  inch 

about 
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ttboot  12  poands.  If  therefore  the 
fringe  be  one  inch  in  diameter,  when 
one  atmosphere  is  injected,  there  will  be 
a  resistance  of  12  poands  against  the 
piston;  and  when  10  are  injected,  there 
will  be  a  force  of  120  pounds  to  be  over- 
come; whereas  ten  atmospheres  act 
against  the  circular  half-inch  piston 
(whose  area  is  only  i  part  so  big)  with 
only  a  force  equal  to  30  pounds ;  or  40 
atmospheres  may  be  injected  with  such 
a  syringe,  as  well  as  10  with  the  other.  In 
short,  tlie  fadlity  of  working  will  be 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  diameter 
of -the  syringe. 

AIKrSHAFTSy  in  mining.  See 
MmiNG. 

ALARM,  is  a  sudden  apprehension 
upon  some  report,  which  makes  men  run 
to  their  arms  to  stand  upon  their  guard ; 
it  implies  either  the  apprehension  of 
being  suddenly  attacked,  or  the  notice 
given  of  such  an  attack  being  actually 
made;  generally  signified  by  the  firing 
of  a  cannon,  the  beat  of  a  drum,  &c. 

Alarm-Pos^  in  the  field,  i%  the 
ground  appointed  by  the  quarter-master 
general  for  each  regiment  to  march  to, 
in  case  of  an  alarm. 

Alarm-Pos^,  in  a  garrison*,  is  the 
place  allotted  by  tlie  governor  for  the 
troops  to  draw  up  in,  on  any  sudden 
alarm. 

Pailse-AxARMS,  are  stratagems  of  war, 
frequently  made  use  of  to  liarrass  an 
enemy,  by  keeping  (b&n  perpetually  un- 
der arms.  They  are  often  conveyed  by 
false  reports,  occasioned  by  a  fearful  or 
negligent  sentinel.  A  vigilant  officer 
will  sometimes  make  a  false  alarm,  to 
try  if  his  guards  are  strict  upon  duty. 

ALARM-&//,  the  bell  rung  upon  any 
•udden  emergency,  as  a  fire,  mutiny, 
approach  of  an  enemy,  or  the  like,  called 
by  the  French,  Tocsin. 

AIXIANTARA,  knights  of  a  Spanish 
military  order,  who  gained  great  honour 
during  the  wars  with  the  Moors. 

ALERT,  originally  derived  from  the 
French  word  alert ty  which  is  formed  of  a 
and  airte.  The  French  formerly  said 
wrte  for  air ;  so  thato/erfe  means  some- 
thing continually^  in  the  air,  and  always 
ready  to  be  put  m  action.  A  general  is 
said  to  be  alert  when  he  b  particularly 
vigilant 

To  he  kept  upon  the  alerty  is  to  be  in 
continual  apprehension  of  being  sur- 


prized. AlertCf  among  the  French,  i 
an  expression  which  is  used  to  put  soj 
diersupon  their  guard.  It  is  likeMrisi 
used  by  a  post  that  may  be  attacked  ii 
the  night,  to  give  notice  to  the  one  tha 
is  destined  to  support  it;  and  by  a  sen 
try  to  give  warning  when  any  part  of  tli 
enemy  is  approaching.  We  have  had  ai 
alerty  is  a  military  phrase. 

ALGEBRA,  the  science  of  number 
in  general,  in  which,  by  general  mark 
for  numbers  and  others  for  operation: 
with  them,  the  properties  of  number 
are  demonstrated,  and  questions  relative 
to  them  are  solved  in  an  easy  and  coni 
cise  manner.  This  science  has  beei 
rendered  obscure  by  an  affectation  o 
mystery,  and  the  supposition,  that  num* 
bers  might  be  less  tluin  nothing,  and  im* 
possible.  But  as  number  is  definite  ii 
Itself,  and » one  of  the  clearest  ideas 
whenever  such  a  mysterious  expression 
occurs,^ it  must  be  owing  to  the  negli' 
gence  of  the  person  using  it,  not  to  an^ 
fault  in  tlie  science.  Ihe  study  of  thr^ 
easy  branch  of  knowledge  might  be  re* 
commended  to  officers  in  general,  from 
the  example  set  them  by  Descartes,  the 
great  phitsopher  of  France,  who  when 
a  young  man,  and  encamped  near  ati 
university,  solved  a  difiicult  problem^ 
wliich  exercised  the  talents  of  tfieii 
deepest  students.  To  oificers  in  the  ord* 
nance  department  the  knowledge  of  Al- 
gebra is  indispensably  necessary.  See 
Mr.  Frend's  very  able  publication  on 
this  science. 

ALIEN,  in  law,  implies  a  person 
born  in  a  foreign  country,  not  within 
the  king's  dominions,  in  contradistino* 
tion  to  a  denizen,  or  natural-bom  sub- 
ject. 

ALIGNEMENT,  implies  any  thing 
strait — For  instance,  the  a/ignement  of  a 
battalion  means  the  situation  of  a  body 
of  men  when  drawn  up  in  line.  Tlie 
alignement  of  a  camp  signifies  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  tents,  &c.  so  as  to 
fonn  a  strait  line,  from  given  pbints. 

ALLAY.    See  Alloy. 

ALLSL,  in  the  ancient  military  art, 
the  two  wings  or  extremes  of  an  amiy 
ranged  in  onder  of  battle. 

ALLEGIANCE,  in  law,  implies  the 
obedience  which  every  subject  ought  to 
pay  to  his  lawful  sovereign. 

Oaf  A  (i^  Allegiance,  is  that  taken 
by  the  subject,  by  which  he  acknow- 
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bk  lawful   aoverekn. 

to  the  oath  taken  bj 

*~      in  pledge  of  their 

prince^  or  state, 

JlLEGlASt,  loymL 
AULBSM,  JK  to  c:leaii9e  the  mouth' 
^aoBMD  or  other  piece  of  ordnmce^ 
■ooMe  the  bore,  so  as  to  pro- 
Atennined  calibre. 
ALLE20IB,  JV.  a  frame  of  timber 
ia  the  air  with  strong 
BB  which  is  placed  a  piece  of 
with  the  musile  downwards. 
the  bore  is  ronnded  and 
bj  Mfan^  of  an  instrument 
sharp  and  strong  edge 
the  bore  by  men  or 

in  an  honsontal  direction. 

ALLEZURES,  Pr.    the  metal  taken 
the  cannon  by  boring. 

term   used   b^   the 
ta  denote  the  composition  of 
'  for  the  fabrication  of  can- 
tars,  &c. 
4LLIANC£»  JV.  in  a  military  sense, 
trentj  entered  into  by  sove- 
and  atatei^  for  their  mu- 
In  this  seilse 
be  divided  into  such  as  are 
oonrnicting  iMirties 
|ointly  to  attack  some 
into  such  as  are  de- 
the  contracting  powers 
to  stand  by,  and  defend 
of  being  attacked 


Tarionsly  distinguished, 
to  cfarir  object,  the  parties  in 
Ilenoe  we  read  of  equal,  un- 
cripfe^  t^pndniple,  grand,  ofoisive, 
ailiai^fCCSy  tfc 
iUXOOlAXt  independent;  notfeu- 
L  The  Aliodii  o^  the  Romans  were 
of  snen  embodied  on  any  emer^ 

simihir  to  our  vo- 


AllOCS^  the  oonhoe  osed  with 
bridgpSv   by    whi<^    they    are 
frnna  one  jioe  of  a  river  to  the 


AUJOfSCEf  1>.  n  pns  or  thrust  with 
Bc  or  aoMfl  swora;  alsoa  longre^i 
M^  the  exercisiag of  hors^ 
AIXOWANC^  a  sum  paid  monthly 

the  cue  may  be,  for 

Ibc;    Tbelrenchiife 
jA  this  ■^«*«^- 
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ALLOY,  is  the  mixture  of  metals  iHat 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  metal 
proper  for  cannon  and  mortars. 

ALLY,  in  a  military  sense,  implies 
any  nation  united  to  another,  under  a 
treaty,  either  offensive  or  defen^ve,  or 
both. 

ALMADIE^  a  kind  of  military  ca« 
noe,  or  small  vessel,  about  24  feet  long, 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  used  by 
the  negroes  of  Africa. 

Almadie,  is  also  the  name  of  a  long- 
boat used  at  Calcutta,  near  80  feet  long, 
and  generally  six  or  seven  broad. 

ALTIM£TRY,  the  taking  or  mea- 
sunngaldtude,  or  heights. 

AUriTUDE,  height  or  distance 
from  the  ground,  measured  upwards, 
and  may  be  both  accessible,  and  inao» 
cessible, 

ALTitVBE  of  ajigure,  is  the  distance 
of  its  vertex  fVom  us  base,  or  Uie  length 
of  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  ver- 
tex to  the  base. 

Altitude  of  a  ihot  or  theily  is  the 
perpendicular  neight  of  the  vertex  of  the 
curve  in  which  it  moves  above  the  hor 
rizon.  See  Gum kert  and  Projec- 
tiles. 

Altitude,  in  opticfy  is  usually  coiw 
sidered  as  the  angle  subtended  between 
a  line  drawn  through  the  eye,  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  and  a  visual  ray  emitted 
from  an  object  to  the  eye. 

Altitude,  ia  catmograpkyf  is  the 
perpendicular  height  of  an  ooject,  or  i^ 
distance  from  the  horizon  upwards. 

Altitudes  are  divided  into  Qccasible 
and  inaccmible. 

Accessible  Altitude  of  tin  object,  is 
that  whose  base  you  can  Iiave  access  to^ 
i.  e.  measure  the  nearest  distaiice  ber 
tween  your  station  and  the  foot  pf  tlie 
object  on  the  ground, 

JnaccessibU  Altitude  of  an  fff^ect, 
is  that  when  the  foot  or  bottoi^  pf  it 
cannot  be  approached,  by  reason  pf 
some  impediment ;  such  as  w^ter,  or  the 
lU^e.  The*  instruments  chiefly  )ised  in 
measuring  of  a//i/vd^<,  are  the  quadrant, 
theodolite,  geometric  quadr^t^  or  line 
of  shadows,  &c. 

Altitude  of  the  eyt,  in  perspective, 
IS  a  right  line  let  fall  A'om  the  eye,  per* 
pedicular  to  the  geometrical  plane. 
-    Altitude  <^  motion^  a  term  used  by 
soni^  writers^  to  express  tb^  measure  of 
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Imy  motion,  computed  according  to  the 
line  of  direction  of  the  moving  force. 

AMARRER  sur  la  cultuse  Sun  canon, 
Fr.  to  tie  or  lash  to  the  breech  of  a  gun, 
in  prder  to  inflict  bodily  chastisement. 

AMAS,  Fr.  stores. 

AMAZON,  one  of  those  women  who 
inhabited  the  country  so  called.  They 
are  said  to  have  composed  a  nation  of 
themselves,  excluuve  of  males,  and  to 
liave  derived  their  name  from  their  cut- 
ting off  one  of  their  breasts,  that  it 
might  not  hinder  or  impede  the  exercise 
of  their  arms.  This  term  has  often  by 
modem  writers  been  .used  to  signify  a 
bo)d  daring  woman,  whom  the  iKlicacy 
of  her  sex  does  not  hinder  from  engaging 
in  the  most  hazardous  attempts.  The 
last  and  former  wars  with  France  have 
furnished  us  with  several  instanpes  of  fe- 
males who  have  undergone  the  fatigue  of 
a  campaini  with  alacrity,  and  run  the 
luizaras  m  a  battle  with  the  greatest  in- 
^pidity. 

AMBIT,  the  compass  or  circuit  of 
imy  work  or  place,  as  of  a  fortification 
or  encampment,  &c. 

AMBITION,  b  a  military  sense, 
fligniiies  a  desire  of  greater  posts,  or  pre- 
ferment.  Every  gentleman  in  the  army 
or  navy  ought  to  have  a  spirit  of  am- 
liition  to  arrive  at  the  very  summit  of 
the  profession.  / 

AMBULANT,  ^.  changmg  situar 
tion  according  to  circumstances ;  hence 
HMt^l  ambulant^  an  hospital  which 
follows  the  fmny ;  CkirureienamhulafUf 
it  surgedii  WhoroUows  the  line  of  action. 
•  AM9U304P1S,  a  snare  set  for  the 
enemy, '  either  to  surprise  him  when 
narching 'without  precaution;  or  by 
posting  yourself '  aqviintaeeously,  and 
arawing  hihi'oh 'by  different  stratageins, 
to  attack  him  with  superiolr  force, 

AMBUSIi,  a'  place  of  concealment 
for  soldiers  to  surprise  an  en<smy,  by  fall- 
ing suddenly  upon  him.  • 
^  AM^  a  French  term,  similar  in  its 
import  to  the  word  chamber^  as  appUed 
lo  cannon,  &c.  •• 

AMENDE  Honourable,  among  the 
Frencli,  signifie^^  an  apology  for. some 
injury  done  to'  another,  or  satisfaction 
given  for  an  offence  coipmitted  against 
^he'  rules    of  honour  or  military  eti- 

?|uette,  and  was  also  applied  to  an  in- 
amouA  kind  of  punishment  inflicted  up- 
•a  treitorsi  parrJcideS|  or  sacril^^us 
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persons,  in  the  following  manner ;  tYu 
offender  being  delivered  into  the  handj 
of  the  hangman,  his  shirt  is  strippec 
off,  a  rope  put  about  his  neck,  aud  s 
taper  in  his  nand;  then  he  is  led  int<: 
court,  where  he  must  beg  pardoa  oi 
God,  the  king,  the  court,  ana  his  coun- 
try. Sometimes  the  punishment  ends 
here;  but  sometimes  it  is  only  a  pre- 
lude to  death,  or  banishment  to  the 
gallies. 

AMMUNITION,  implies  all  sorts  of 
powder  and  ball,  shells,  bullets,  car- 
tridges, grape-shot,  tin  aiid  ca«e-shot^ 
carcasses,  granades,  &c. 

Ammunition,  or  gun-powder,  may 
be  prohibited  to  be  exported  at  the 
king^  pleasure,  by  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 
sect  13. 

Arms,  utensils  of  war,  or  gun-pow- 
der, imported  without  licence  from 
his  majesty,  are  to  be  forfeited  with 
treble  tne  value.  Such  licence  obtained , 
except  for  the  furnishing  his  majesty's 
public  stores,  is  to  be  void,  and  the 
offender  to  incur  apremunire,  and  be 
disabled  to  hold  any  office  from  the 
crown.* 

Ammunition  bread,  such  as  is  con- 
tractied  for  by  government,  and  served 
in  camp,  garrison,  and  barracks. 

Ammunition  shoes,  Bhockinss,  thirts, 
stocks,  &CC.  such  o£  those  articles  as  are 
served  out  to  the  private  soldiers  by  go- 
vernment.   See  Half  Mountings. 

AMMi)^NiTiON-a7agon,  is  generally  a 
four-wheel  carriage  with  shafts;  the  sides 
aie  railed  in  with  staves  and  raves,  and 
lined  witli  wicker  work,  so  as  to  carry 
bread  and  all  sorts  of  tools,  ft  is  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  loaded  witli  120O 
pouad  weight.    See  Wagon. 

AMMUNiTiON-carf,  a  two-wheel  car- 
riage with  shafts;  the  sides  of  which^ 
as  well  as  the  fore  and  hind  parts,  are 
inclosed  witli  boards  instead  of  wicker 
work 

'-  AMNESTY,  in  a  military  or  politi- 
'tal  sense,  is  an  act  by  which  two  bellige- 
i'eftt  powers  at  vutiance  promise  to  for- 
get and  bury  in  oblivion  all  that  is  past. 

Amnesty  is  either  general  aoduntf* 
mited,'-  dr '  particular  and  restrained, 
though  nf&st  commonly  univeraal,  with* 
out  conditions  or  exceptions;  sudi  as 
that  which  passed  in  Uermany  at  the 
peace  of  Osuabui^  in  the  year  1648^ 

AMirsstti  in  a  more  fimited  sense, 

deootea 
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nc*  a  pmrdtm  granted  by  a  prince  to 

l>  Tir.Lo«Ls     subjects,   usiuuly  with 

»  »"  ri'  titaoBs;  such  as  was  granted  bj 

II.  at  btf  restoration. 

ISTIE,  Fr.     See  Amhestt. 

AJfOKCE,  aa  old  military  lirord  for 

r,  such  as  is  sbme- 

for  the    priming  of   grfeat 

or  howritzers;    as  also 

Kr  ^iaj  anas,  on  account  of  its  rapid 

A  port   tire,  or    quick 

AJIPLrrrDE,  in  gunnery,  is  the 
xner  nt  the  Aut,  or  the  horiiontal  right 
i-c  •hach  measures  the  distance  it  has 

XwruTtHE,  tfthe  range  qfaprvjec- 
:^    SeePaojECTlix. 

AVFOCTLETTE,  an  old  military 
«^  used  by  Ae  French  to  express  the 


.mrSETTE,  m  species  of  offensive 
miucK  was  invented  by  the  cele- 

It  is  tired  off  in 
rr  as  a  musquet,  but  is 
fteariy  like  a  cannon.  It  has 
tuand  <ff  <x>osiderable  use  during 
t>-  pff«seni  war,  especially  amdng  the 
f  ^ati^  who  have  armed  their  horse  ai<- 
9-  dry  with  itf  and  have  found  it  sape- 
r.  7  to  the  ooe  SKlopted  by  the  Prussians. 
T^  t*ii  «•  irii  which  it  is  loaded  is  from 
mj^uid  and  a  half  to  two  pounds 
it  Of   \md. 

^.NAa.\SII,    in  antiquity,  were  ex- 

who    carried    dis- 
of  great  importance,  in  the  Ro- 

;«a  w^ftTi.       

ASACLETTICUM,  in  the  ancient  art 

^  -*-    -^    oarticular  blast  of  the  trum- 

IV  tli4*  fearful  apd  flying  sol- 

nibed  and  recalled  to  the 

ANCIENT,  a  term  used  formerly  to 
grand  ensign  or  standard  of 

in    antiquity^   a  kind  of 

leO,  as  was  pretended, 

tu    the  reign  of  Numa 

whic:h  time,  ]ikewise,*a 

declaring,  thatllome 

»s  of  the  world  as  long 

Teserre  this  holy  buckler. 

much  divided  about  its 

it  was  kept  with  great 

nple  of  Mars,  under  the 

r^ve  priests;  and  lest  any 

atstfi^  to  steal  it,  eleven  others 


were  made  so  like  i^  as  not  to  be  di»* 
tingttished  from  the  sacred  one.  These 
Ancilia  wei*e  carried  in  procession  every 
year  round  the  city  of  Rome. 

ANDACAT£,  in  military  antiqinty^ 
a  kind  of  gladiators,  who  fought  hood- 
winked, haviiig  a  sort  of  helmet  that 
covered  the  eves  and  face.  Theyfoneht 
mounted  on  norseback,  or  out  cS  cfaa« 
riots. 

St,  ANDREW,  or  the  Thistley  a  mi- 
litary order  of  knighthood  in  Scotland  $ 
the  motto  is  Nemo  me  impune  laceuitm 
The  occasion  of  iustituting  this  order  is 
variously  related  by  diflfeient  authors* 
John  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross^  reports^ 
that  tlie  night  before  the  battle  betwixt 
Athelstane,  kine  of  England,  orratber 
Northumberland,  ^and  Hungus,  kin^of 
the  Picts,  a  bright  crois^  in  the  fashioik 
of  that  whereon  St  Andrew  suffered 
martyrdom,  appeared  in  the  air  to  Huih 
gus;  he  having  gained  the  victory,  bore 
the  figure  of  that  cross  at  all  times  after 
in  his  ensigns  and  banners;  from  which 
time  all  succeeding  kings  of  Scodand 
have  reliffiously  obwrved  the  same  bear- 
ing. o£er8  assert,  that  this  extraordi- 
nary appearance  was  not  to  Hungus,  but 
to  the  Scots,  whom  Achaius,  £ing  of 
Scotland,  sent  to  his  assistance.  Thig 
victory  is  said  to  hove  been  obtained 
in  the  year  819  (though,  according  ta 
Buchanan,  Achaius  died  nine  years  be- 
fore) and  that  Hungus  and  Achaius  went 
bare-footed  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
kirk  of  Se:  Andrew,  to  return  thanks  to 
God*  and  his  apostle,  promising,  that* 
they  and  their  posterity  would  ever  use 
in  their  ensigns  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew^ 
which  custom  prevailed  among  the  Picts^ 
and  continues  among  the  Scots  unto 
this  day ;  and  that  both  these  kings  in- 
stituted an  order,  which  they  nam^  the 
order  of  St.  Andrew. 

Others,  who  allow  that  Achaius  in*> 
stituted  this  order,  give  the  following 
account  of  its  origin :  Achaius  having 
formed  that  famous  leagne,ofien8ive  and 
defensive,  with  Charlemagne,  against  all 
other  princes,  found  himself  thereby  so 
strong,  that  he  took  for  his  device  the 
ThiitU  and  the  Ruf,  which  he  Composed 
into  a  collar  of  his  order,  and  for  his 
motto,  Four  ma  defense,  intimating 
thereby,  that  be  feared  not  the  powers 
of  foreign  princes,  seeing  he  leaned  oa 
the  succour  and  alliance  of  the  French. 
•      B  S  And 
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And  though  from  hence  may  be  inferred, 
that  these  two  pliutts^  the  Thistle  and 
the  Rue,  were  the  united  symbols  of  one 
order  of  knighthood^  jet  Menenius  di- 
vides them  into  two,  making  one  whose 
badgQ  was  the  thistle,whence  the  knights 
were  so  called,  and  themotto,  Ifemo  me 
impune  Utcetsit ;  another  vulgarly  called 
Sertum  rut^  or  the  garland  of  rue ;  the 
collar  oi  which  was  composed  of  two 
branches  or  sprip  thereof,  or  else  of  se- 
veral of  its  leaves :  at  both  these  collars 
hung  one  and  the  same  jewel,  to  wit,  the 
^ipjxe  of  St.  Andrew,  bearing  before 
him  the  cross  of  his  martyrdom. 

But  diough  the  thistle  has  been  ac- 
knowledged for  the  badge  and  symbol 
of  the  kmgdom  of  Scotland,  even  from 
the  reign  of  Achaius,  as  the  rose  was  of 
England,  and  the  tily  of  France,  the 
pomegranate  of  Spam,  &c.  yet  there 
are  some  who  refer  the  order  of  the 
thistle  to  later  times,  in  the  rdgn  of 
Charlies  VII.  of  France,  when  the  leaeue 
of  amity  was  renewed  between  that 
kingdom  and  Scotland,  by  which  the 
former  received  great  succour  from  the 
latter,  at  a  period  of  extraordinary  dis- 
tress. Others  agun  place  the  founda- 
tion still  later,  even  as  low  as  the  year 
1500;  but  without  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

The  diief  and  principal  ensign  of  this 
order  it  a  gold  collar,  composed  of 
ihisUesy  interlinked  with  annulets  of 
^Id,  having  pendent  thereto  the  ima^ 
of  St.  Andrew  with  his  cross^  and  this 
motto,  Nemo  me  impunt  lacestit. 

Kniftts  of  St.  Akorew,  is  also  an 
order  mstituted  by  Peter  the  Great,  of 
Moscovyy  in  1698;  the  badge  of  which 
is  a  golden  medal,  on  one  side  whereof 
is.  represented  St.  Andrew's  cross;  and 
on  the  other  are  these  words,  Czar  Pierre 
moMurpte  de  Untie  la  Buuie,  This  medal, 
being  fastened  to  a  blue  ribbon,  is  sus- 
pe&M  from  the  right  shoulder. 

ANGARIA,  in  ancient  military 
writers,  means  a  niard  of  soldiers  posted 
in  any  place  for  Uie  security  of  it.  Vide 
Vegetius,  lib.  L  c.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  19. 
lib.  ill.  c  8. 

Amoaria,  in  dvil  law,  implies  a  ser- 
vice by  compulsion,  as  fumismng  horses 
and  carriages  for  conveying  corn  or 
other  stores  for  the  army. 

ANGE,  a  term  used  by  the  French 
lo  express  chain  shot,    • 


ANGEL  5^^    See  Cbain  Shot. 

ANGEIOT,  a  gold  coin,  which  wai 
struck  atParb  when  Uiat  coital  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  English;  and  sc 
called  from  its  representmg  the  figure 
of  an  angel,  supporting  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land and  France. 

ANGLE,  in  geometrjr,  is  the  incl^ 
pation  of  two  lines  meeting  one  another 
in  a  point. 

The  measure  of  an  an^e  is  the  arch 
of  a  circle  whose  center  is  the  angular 
point,  and  radius  any  distance  in  the 
lines  forming  the  angle,  and  by  which 
the  arc  is  intercepted.  Aj  many  degrees, 
&Ck  as  are  contained  in  that  ardi,  ao 
many  demes,  &c.  the  angle  is  sfud  to 
consist  or. 

Ajigles  are  either  riJgAf,  acute^  or 
obtuse. 

^  A  JUghl  Ajicle  is  when  a  straight 
line  meeting  another  straight  line  has 
the  same  inclination  on  ei^  side,  and 
consequently  the  arches  intercepted 
either  way  are  equal  to  90^,  or  the  quar- 
ter of  a  circle. 

Aft  Acute  Akgle,  is  that  which  is 
less  than  a  right  angle,  or  90^. 

An  Obtuse  Angle,  is  that  which  is 
greater  than  a  right  angle. 

Adjacent  Angles,  are  such  as  have 
the  same  vertex,  and  one  common  side. 
The  sum  of  the  adjacent  angles  isalwa^'s 
equal  to  two  right  aisles  (13  Euci.  1.) 
and  therefore,  if  one  of  them  be  acutc^ 
the  other  will  be  obtuse;  and  the  coo- 
trary:  whence,  if  either  of  them  be 
given,  the  other  is  aho  given,  it  being 
the  complement  of  the  former  to  180^. 

Homologoui  Angles  in  similar  figures 
are  such  as  retain  the  same  order,  reck- 
oning from  the  first  in  both  figures. 

Vertical  Angles,  are  tl^  opposite 
angles  made  by  two  lines  cutting  or 
crossing  each  other.  When  two  Rnes 
cut  or  cross  each  other,  the  vertical  an- 
gles are  equal  (15  EueL  1.) 

Alternate  Akcles  are  the  angles 
formed  by  a  straight  line  falling  on  two 
parallel  straight  lines,  so  tluit  each  angle 
shall  have  a  common  le^  but  the  other 
legs  are  on  opposite  sides  of  this  com* 
;aon  leg.  Tbeae  alternate  angles  are  al* 
ways  equal  (29  EucL  1.) 

JL  JtectUineal  or  rigki*Uned  Angle, 
is  made  by  straight  lines,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  spherical  or  cunalineal  angles 

Ancles  of  Contact,  are  angles  form- 
ed 
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kiOBvc  «rick  its  tangent^  which 
"      ^  as  troe  sBglcs,  and 
~  wish  one  another, 
i^bt  lined  angles  as 
[jamaller. 
Issu  ^  «£es«f  ioiiy  in  gunnery,  is 
«bidk  the  axis  of  t^  hollow  c^Un- 
ar  fcvflcl  of  tbe  gun,  makes  with  a 
hae.    See  Klevatios. 
tiUiqH€  are  those  which  are 
(haa  nfjbX  an^cs. 

'  AscLB  k  mn  angle  fonned 

of  two  great  circles 

A   spheriod  angle  is 

br  dbe  arc  of  a  great  circle, 

the  lejgs,  or  the  legs 

whose  pole  is  in  the  vertex 


is  an  angle  forroet)  by 
o^  two  cttrvesi  the  one 
and  the  other  convex. 

AsEGLc  is  tlmt  compre- 
rigfit  line  and  acurv* 


i 


AjrcLX    is  that    inter- 
between  two  curved  lines  meet- 
in  one  poin^in  the  same 


^  m.  tead-dreU  is  that  which 
of  n  circle  makes  with  the 


Am€'\3,  af  jbetd^nce  is  that  which 
of  Ambon  of  a  ray  of  light, 
DCS  at  the  point  where  it  hrst 
die  iMMfy  it  strikes  against,  with 
AJaecfeoted  pofpendirailar  to  the  sur- 
btf  that  bodv. 

AscLK  €f  ImUreal  between  two 
|ans  is  tkat  formed  by  two  lines  di^ 
acnd  fhna  the  eve  to  those  places. 

Ascu  ^  Re/UeiioniB  the  angle  in- 
tetauted  between  the  line  of  direction 
d  tiimi}  tthoaadang,  after  it  has  struck 
^mtm,  mnftirr  body,  and  a  perpendi- 
onr  erected  at  the  point  of  contact. 

JU^is  ef  fie  Center,  in  fortification, 
a  ^  i^gle  formed  at  the  middle  of  tbe 
pMijje^  by  fines  drawn  from  thence  to 
ni  pomts  of  the  two  adjacent  bastions. 

AKLt^tie  Carfata,?  That  which 

Ajsu  ^  the  Flamk,  )  is  made  by, 
between  the  curtain  and 


AscLS  qT  tie  Pcfygaih  that  which 
hwtit  bf  "the  rof^"g  of  the  two  sides 
^  ^  puly^on>  or  teire  in  the  center 
^ithmikam    SeeFo»TivicaTiosi. 


Angle  of  the  triangle  is  half  the  aa« 
gle  of  the  polygon. 

Ancle  ^  the  bastion^  or  ?  That  which 

TTenketf  AisGLJL,  S  is  made  by 

the  two  faces,  being  the  utmost  part  of 
the  bastion  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
batteries,  frequently  called  the  point  of 
the  bastion.  See  Fortification. 
.  Diminished  Angle,  only  used  by 
some  foreign  engincers>  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Dutch,  is  composed  of  the 
face  of  the  basUon,  and  the  exterior  side 
of  the  polygon. 

Angle  ^  theshouktery  or?  Is  formed 

AVG1.E  of  tbe  cpaule,  1  by  one 
face,  and  one  flank  of  the  bastion.  See 
Fortification. 

Angle  of  the  tenaille, }  Is  made  by 

Angle  rentrant,  >  two  lines  fi* 

chant,  that  is,  the  faces  of  the  two  bas- 
tions extended  till  they  meet  in  an  angle 
towards  the  curtain,  and  is  that  which 
always  carries  its  point  towards  the  out- 
works.   See  Fortification. 

Angle  of  the  flank  exterior^  is  that 
which  is  be/ore  the  center  of  the  curtain, 
formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  faces 
of  the  bastion,  or  by  both  the  fichant 
lines  of  defence,  intersecting  each  other 
on  planning  a  fortification. 

Angle  m  the  flank  interior^is  formed 
by  the  flanked  line  of  defence  and  the 
curtain ;  being  that  point  where  the  line 
of  defence  falls  upon  the  curtain. 

Angle  of  the  line  ofdefhnce,  is  that 
anele  made  by  the  flank,  and  the  line  of 
defence. 

Angle  of  the  face,  is  fonned  by  the 
angle  of  the  face  and  the  line  of  de- 
fence produced  till  they  intersect  each 
other. 

Angle  rf  the  ha$e  interior,  is  the 
half  of  the  figure,  whiph  the  interior 
polyc;|on  makes  with  the  radius,  when 
they  join  each  other  in  the  cente^ ;  inp 
tersecting  the  center  of  the  gorges  of 
each  bastion. 

Angle  of  the  hafe  interior,  is  an  an- 
gle formed  by  lines  drawn  from  the 
center  of  the  figure,  to  the  angle  of  d)e 
exterior  polygon,  cutting  the  center  of 
the  gorges  of  each  bastion: 

Angle  of  the  gorge,  is  that  angle 
formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  cur- 
tains, intersecting  each  other,  in  the 
cenrer  of  the  gorge,  through  which  the 
capital  line  passes. 

Angls 
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Anglb  i^the  ditch,  is  formed  before 
the  center  of  the  curtain,  by  the  out- 
ward line  of  the  ditch. 

Angle  d/*  the  mole,  is  that  which  is 
loade  before  the  curtain  where  it  ib  in- 
tersected. 

Flanked  Ajfoi,!.  See  Ancle  n^  the 
hatlKitt. 

Saiiant  AnSLe,  J^Is  that  angle  which 

Ancle  tortant,  i  points  outwards, 
or  towards  the  country.  Sudl  is  the 
angle  of  the  counterscarp  before  the 
point  of  a  bastion. 

Snlering  AxcLtjOt}  An  an^tepmn^ 

Anqle  renlranl,  S  iug  inwards, 
as  the  saliant  angle  points  outwards. 
Such  is  the  angle  of  the  counterscarp 
before  the  curtain. 

Anglb  of  the  countertcarp,  made  by 
two  sidps  of  the  counterscarp  meeting 
before  the  center  of  thecurtaui. 
,  Ancle  at  the  circamftrenee  cf  a  cir- 
cle, is  an  an^e  formed  by  two  cuilrdt  in 
the  circumferente  of  a  circle. 

Angle  of  the  i:ircuTnferrn(e,'\a  tne 
roiled  angle  formed  by  an  arch,  drawn 
from  one  gorge  to  anolJier. 

Re-entering  Ancle.    See  Entering 

Ancle  of  the  complement  of  the  line 
<f  defente,  is  the  angle  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  tlic  two  couiplenients 
witli  each  other. 

Anoi-U  of  a  battalion,  Hre.  made  by 
die  last  men  at  the  extremity  of  tliera^Jis 
and  files. 

Front  Ancles,  the  two  last  niu  of 
the  front  rank. 

Kear  Angles,  the  two  last  men  of 
the  rear  rank. 

Dead  Angle,  is  a  re-entering  angl^ 
consequently  not  defended. 

ANGON,  in  ancient  military  hittary, 
ma  a  kind  of  dart  of  a  moderate  leni^th, 
havinganiron  bearded  head  and  cheeks; 
in  use  about  the  fiftli  century.  Thi^  sort 
of  javelin  was  much  used  by  the  French. 
^c  iron  head  of  it  resembles  a  fleur- 
de-li-:    uriil  ]\   is  the  opinion  of  some 

not  Jicurb-Ut-ii-,  bat  the  iron  point  of 
the  angu'i  ur  jiivclin  of  the  aDt'~  ~ 
freach. 

ANGULAR,  in  ■  general  wnte,  de- 
votes 5i>met)il<i^  relating  to,  or  that 
"Whin^ej. 

TVi  ANIMATE,  in  a  military  w 

10  encourage,  to  incit^  to  add  fre*h 
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impulse  to  any  body  of  men  who  are  ad 
vancing  against  an  enemy,  or  to  preven 
them  from  shamefully  aoondotting  iheii 
colours  in  critical  situations.  Soldien 
may  be  encouraged  and  incited  to  gid- 
lant  actions  not  only  by  words,  but  b] 
the  looks  and   gestures  of  the  oSioera, 


n'cu 


any  of  these  artificial  means  should  be 
resorted  to;  for  silence,  bteadiaess,  and 
calmness  are  the  peculiar  requisites  in 
the  characters  of  subordinate  officers. 
Whatever  their  private  feelings  may  be, 
a  superior  sense  of  dutj  should  always 
prevent  them  from  discovering  tjie 
slightest  symptom  of  personal  fear  or 
perturbation.  The  best  effects,  however, 
may  be  sometimes  ptoducedby  a  sort  of 
electrical  shock  which  is  communicated 
to  the  soldiery :  as,  when  officers,  being 
themselves  animated  and  full  of  fire, 
give  a  sudden  and  unexpected  utterance 
to  their  sentimeats;  make  use  of  some 
particular  expression  by  which  the  na- 
tional ear  is  captivated,  or  by  a  happj 
waiing  of  the  liand,  hat,  or  sword,  cause 
the  most  timid  to  become  careless  of  dan- 

Eer,  and  keep  up  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the 
ravest.  Many  battles,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  have  taken  a  suddeo 
turn  from  the  most  trivial  circumstance 
of  this  nature.  During  last  war,  alnrge 
body  of  French  troops,  who  lauded  at 
St.  Lucie,  were  defeated  by  a  handful 
of  British  soldiers  who  had  retired  to  an 
eminence  called  St.  Vigie,   under   tli« 

E resent  Sir  William  Medows.  Thia 
rave  and  gallant  officer,  after  hivine 
been  wounded  in  his  right  arm,  rallied 
the  5th  recent  of  foot  in  front  of  the 
colours,  and  waving  his  sword  in  the  Itft 
hjnd,  enthusiasticallv  eiclaimed,  Sol- 
dicri .'  at  long  at  ymi  haw  a  baymet  Ujl 
to  point  against  the  brtaiti  ofyvar  ene- 
MMt,  defend  tlitte  colonri ! 
,  ITw  French  are  more  susceptible  of 
this  species  of  animation  than  any  otlier 
nation.  The  difierence  indeed,  which  is 
manifest,  between  French  and  English 
valour,  requires  a  different  application 
of  these  artificial  means.  English  sol- 
diers will  always  advance  witlicno1,de- 
liberate  resolution,  provided  ihej  are 
well  led  on.  French  soldiers,  on  the  con- 
trary, spring  as  it  were  into  action  with 
avanity  congenial  to  the  country,  and 
ai  precipttBtel<r  shripk  from  ii  under 
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oTdiscoinfiture.    Dttring  H 
V  Acy  bave  famished 


be 


hjtk 


of  the  power  of  military 
OCC99  at  Arooliy  to 
ires  mora  than  half 
the  ooosequence  of 
i  akavidnai  eaertioiiy  when  be 
che  standard,  and  peraoDally 
icross  the  bridge.   A 
might  be  enumerated 
and  gestures  have  had 
^  result.    As  far  back  as 
«f  Coar  there  are  examples 
fiedft  apon  record;  and  no- 
forciUy  the  influ- 
reputation  has  upon 
than   the  exclamation 
used  when  he  was  crossing 
of  the  sea,  between  Brundu- 
Drrrecfainm.    He  embarked 
in  tae  habit  of  a  slave,  and  lay 
boerda  like  an  ordinary  passen- 
As  A^  were  sailing  down  ^the 
n   violent  stonn  arose, 
ercame  the  art  of  the  pi- 
orders  to  put  back;  but 
wonld  not  permit,  who  dis- 
hinMdf,  and  taking  the  asto- 
the  hand,  bade  him  bold« 
nothing ;  for^  cried  he, 
and  Cstui/s fortune. 
'S€hisjhrtmnamquc  dniJ' 
N  ALS,  a  ^ecies  of  military  his- 
>  events  are  related  m  the 
order  the v  happened.  They 
m  perfect  nistory,  in  being 
remtion  of  what  passes  every 
» Journal  is  of  what  passes  every 


\XHUNCIADA,  an  order  of  mili- 

T   kBip^hthood  in  Savoy,   first  insti- 

f^  by  Ansadeus  I.  in  the  year  1409; 

r  GuQar  was  of  15  links,  interwoven 

w4h  another,  and  the  motto  F,  £. 

Jl  T.  ni^ifTinr  frrf 'fWr  rfirir  BMdum 

AinaiKus  VIII.   chaneed  the 

of  Sc  Maarice,  patijpn  of  Savoy, 

'SBBg  at  the  collar^  for  that  of  the 

Jftary ;  and  instead  of  the  motto 

Afve  oKntiooed,  sobstituted  the  words 

Ume  wnmeTt  salutation. 

AX^^MPlADEd.     See    Oltx- 

det  Pieces,  a  French  term  for 

of  cannon.    Those  of  brass 

Those  of  iron  seldom  any — 

serve  to  pass  cords,  hand- 

lnF«r%  dw  OMiM  easily  to  move 


so  heavy  a  body,  and  are  made  to  repre* 
sent  dolphins,  serpents,  &c. 

ANSPESADE.  SeeLANCECoRPORAL. 

ANTEMURAILLE,  Fr.  in  the  an- 
cient military  art,  denoted  what  now  the 
modems  generally  call  the  out-works. 

ANT^TATURE,  in  ancient  fortifi- 
cation, signifies  an  tntrenchment  of  pal- 
lisades  or  sacks  of  earth  thrown  up  in  or- 
der to  dispute  the  remainder  of  a  piece 
of  ground. 

ANTHONY,  or  Knights  of  St.  An- 
thony, a  military  order  instituted  by 
Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  Holland,  and 
Zealand,  when  he  jlesigned  to  make  war 
against  the  Turks  m  1382.  The  knighu 
wore  a  collar  of  gold  made  in  the  form 
of  a  hermit's  girdle,  from  which  hung 
a  stick  like  a  crutch,  with  a  little  bell, 
as  they  are  represented  in  St.  Anthony*s 
pictures. 

APPAREILLES,  Fr.  are  those  slopes 
that  lead  to  the  platform  of  the  bastion. 
See  Fortification. 

APPAItEIlXEUR,  Fr.  an  architect 
who  superintends  the  workmen  in  the 
construction  of  fortifications,  sluices,  &c. 

APPEAL,  might  formerly  have  bten 
made,  by  the  prosecutor  or  prisoner, 
from  the  sentence  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
regimental  to  a  general  court-melrtial. 
At  present  no  soldier  has  a  right  to  ap* 
peal,  except  in  cases  where  his  immedi- 
ate subsistence  is  concerned. 

APPEL,  Fr.  a  roll  call;  a  beat  of 
drum  for  assembling ;  a  challenge. 

Appel,  in  fencing,  a  smart  beat  with 
your  blade  on  that  of  your  antagonist 
oh  the  contrary  side  to  that  you  have 
engaged,  generally  accompanied  with  A 
stamp  of  the  foot,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  an  opening. 

APPOINT^.  This  word  was  appli- 
cable to  French  soldiers  only,  during  the 
monarchy  of  France,  and  meant  a  man 
who  for  his  long  service  and  extraordi- 
nary bravery  received  more  than  coi»- 
mon  pay.  There  were  likewise  instances 
in  whicn  officers  were  distinguished  by 
beine  stiled  officiers  appoints.  They  were 
ususuly  rewarded  by  the  king. 

The  word  appointe  was  originally  de« 
rived  from  it  being  said,  that  a  soldier 
was  appointed  among  those  who  were  to 
do  some  singular  act  of  courage,  as  by 
going  irpon  a  forlorn  hope,  ^c.  6cc, 

APPOINTMENT,  in  a  military 
sense^  is  the  pay  of  the  anny;  it  likewise 

applie 
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applies  to  warlike  habiliments^  accou- 
trements, &C. 

APPREHEND,  in  a  militarjr  sense, 
implies  the  seizing  or  confining  of  any 
person.  According  to  the  articles  of 
war,  every  person  who  apprehends  a 
deserter,  and  attests  the  fact  duly  be- 
fore a  ma^stratc^  is  entitled  to  receive 
twenty  shillings. 

APPROACHES.  AH  the  works  are 
generally  so  called  that  are  carried  on 
towards  a  place  which  is  besieged;  snch 
as  the  firsts  second,  and  third  parallels, 
the  trenches,  epaulments  with  and  with- 
out trencbeSf  redoubts,  places  of  arms, 
8dps»  galleries,  and  lodgments.  See  these 
words  more  particolany  under  the  head 

JORTIPICATIOy. 

^  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  a 
ntgt,  and  where  most  lives  are  lost  The 
ground  is  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and 
neither  gniDeo  nor  mi^ntained  without 
the  loss  of  men.  It  b  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  make  your  approaches 
with  great  caution,  and  to  secure  them 
as  much  as  possible,  that  you  may  not 
throw  away  the  lives  of  your  soldiers. 
The  besieged  neglect  nothing  to  hinder 
the  approaches;  the  besiegers  do  everjr 
thing  to  carry  them  on;  and  on  this 
depends  the  takmg  or  defending  of  the 
place. 

The  trenches  bdng  carried  to  their 
gtacisy  you  attack  and  make  yourself 
siaster  of  their  covered  way,  establish  a 
lodgment  on  the  counterscarp,  and  ef- 
fect a  breach  by  the  sap,  or  oy  mines 
with  several  chambers,  which  blow  up 
their  intrenchments  and  fougiades,  or 
small  mines,  if  they  have  any. 

You  cover  Tourselves  with  ^bions, 
fascines,  barrels,  or  sacks ;  and  if  these 
are  wanting,  you  sink  a  trench. 

You  open  the  counterscarp  by  saps  to 
iftake  yourself  master  of  it;  Dut>  before 
you  open  it,  you  must  mine  the  flanks 
that  defend  it.  The  best  attack  of  the 
pface  is  the  face  of  the  bastion,  when  by 
Its  regularity  it  permits  regular  ap> 
proaches  and  attacks  according  to  art. 
If  the  place  be  irregular,  you  must  not 
obserre  regular  approaches,  but  proceed 
according  to  the  irregularity  otit;  ob- 
seiying  to  humour  the  ground,  which 
permits  you  to  attack  it  m  such  aman^ 
ner  at  one  place,  as  would  be  useless  or 
dangerous  at  another ;  so  that  the  engi- 
neer who  directs  the  attack  ought  exacUy 


tp  know  the  part  he  would  attack,  it:^ 
proportions,  its  force  and  solidity,  in 
the  most  geometrical  mimner. 

Approaches,  in  a  more  confined 
sense,  signify  attacks. 

CoKn/fr  Approaches, are  such  trench- 
es as  are  carried  on  by  the  besieged^ 
against  those  of  the  besiegers. 

APPRENTI,  Jr.  Apprentice. 

In  France  they  had  apprentices  €)T 
soldiers  among  tlMS  artillery,  who  served 
for  less  pay  than  the  regular  artillery 
men,  until  they  became  perfect  in  their 
profession;  when  they  were  admitted  to 
such  vacancies  as  occurred  in  their  re* 
spective  branches. 

APRON,  in  gunnery,  a  souare  plate 
of  lead  that  covers  the  vent  of  a  cannon^ 
to  keep  the  charge  dry,  and  the  vent 
clean  and  open. 

Their  dimensions  arc  as  follow,  viz. 
for  a  42,  33,  and  a  24  pounder,  15 
inches  by  IS ;  for  an  18,  12,  and  a  9 
pounder,  12  inches  by  10 ;  for  a  6,  bl, 
5,  and  IJ  pounder,  10  inches  by  8. 
They  are  tied  fast  by  two  strings  of 
white  marline,  the  length  of  which,  for 
a  42  to  a  1^  pounder  inclusive,  is  ICj  feet, 
9  feet  each  string;  for  a  9  to  a  1|  poupder^ 
12  feet,  6  feet  for  each. 

APPUl-r-Poiaf  ttappttiyTT.  any  parti* 
cular  gjiven  point  or  body,  upon  which 
troops  {ire  formed,  or  by  which  they  are 
marched  in  line  or  column. 

Aller  <^  TAppvi,  Jr.  to  go  to  the  as* 
sbtance  of  any  body,  to  second,  to  back. 

Hauteur  rf'ApBpi,  Fr,  breast-height. 

AQUEDUCT,  a  channel  to  convey 
water  from  one  place  to  another.  Aque- 
ducts, in  military  architecture,  are  g&r 
nerally  made  to  bring  water  from  ^ 
spring  or  river  to  a  fortress,  &c.  they 
are  likewise  used  to  carry  canals  over 
low  grounds,  and  over  brooks  or  small 
rivers :  thev  are  built  with  arches  like  a 
bridge,  only  not  so  wide,  and  are  co* 
vered  above  by  an  arch,  to  prevent  dust 
or  dirt  fronvbeing  thrown  into  the  water. 
See  Muller's  Practical  FortificaticH, 

The  Romans  had  aaueducts  which  exr 
tended  100  miles.  Tnat  of  Louis  XIV. 
near  Maintenon,  which  carries  the  river 
Bute  to  Versailles^  is  7000  toises  long. 

ARAIGNEE,  Fr.  in  fortification.  Sea 
Gallery. 

ARBALET,  in  Uie  ancient  art  of  war, 
a  cross-bow,  nuide  of  steel,  set  in  a  shaft 
pf  woodj  with  a  string  and  trigger,  bent 

'with 
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of  iron  fitted  for  that  pur- 

Bscd  to  throw  bullets,  large 

&C.     Also  a  mathema- 

it  called  a  Jmcolfi  Staff", 

dbc  height  of  the  stars  upon 


AXBALETE  ^JmUtj  Fr.  a  stone  bow. 
ARB^IFTRIERy    Fr.  a  cross-bow 

4HR4T.KTRIER  ^une  GalerCy  Fr. 
put  of  a  E>dleT  where  the  cross- 
poKced  during  sn  engage- 


ABBORFR,  JV-.  to  plant  Arborer 
tkmdmrt^  to  fdant  the  standard. 
AMC9  Fr,  a  bow ;  an  arch  in  building 
ABCWi  ia  military  architecture,  is  a 
e  building  in  form  of  a 
to  support  some  heavy 


AmcH,  in  military  history, 
ccion  generally  of  a  semi- 
fomi,  adorned  with  sculpture, 
&c  in  honour  of  those  he- 
wbo  haire  deserved  a  triumph.    For 
Treatise  6n  Arches  see  Mr. 
late  publication;  and  under 


jf 


Paraboiic  Arches, 

in  military   history,  a 
or  soldiery,  armed  with 
ra.      They-  were  much 
timesy  but  are  now  laid 
inTurkey,  and  in  some 
coiintnea. 
ARCHERY,  the  art  of  shooting  with 

Our  ancestors  were 

hfr  beinf;  the  best  archers  in  £u- 

of  our  victories  in  France 

of  the  long-bow.  The 

ia  S3  Uen.  VIII.  rehitive 

are  worth  perusal.    It 

by  statute,  to  shoot  at  a 

unless  it  be  for  a  rover, 

is  to  change  his  mark 

_  ,    alftot.     Any  person  above  24 

oid  is  also  forbidden  to  shoot  with 

or  flight,  at  a  mark  of 

yards  or  under.  33  Hen. 

9.     The  former  was  apro- 

TT^^^'Mf;  good  marksmen  at 

latter  for  giving  strength  and 

aJCHTTECTURE,   in   a  military 
cs  the  art  of  erecting  all  kinds  of 
rv   f"*'<**'**  or  buildiog^  whether 
*  o  or  defence. 

AaCBITECTOBEy    iBftructs 

che'^flicthod  of  fortifymg  cities, 


sea-ports,  camps,  building  powder  ma* 

gaziues,  barracKs,  &c.    Military  arelur 

tecture  is  divided  into  regular  and  trre- 

gular  fortification. 

'  Regular  fortyicatUm  consists  in  hav« 

ing  all  its  sides  and  angles  equal  among 

themselves. 

Irregular  fortification  is  composed  of 
parts  where  the  sides  and  angles  are 
not  equal  or  unifonn  among  themselves. 
This  species  of  fortification  is  perma- 
nent or  temporary. 

The  permanent  one  is  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  remaining  a  long  time, 
and  for  the  protection  of  large  towns. 

The  temporary  one  is  that  which  is 
erected  in  cases  of  emergency.  Under 
this  denomination  are  contained  all  sorts 
of  works  which  are  tlirown  up  to  seize  a 
pass  oreaiu  an  eminence,  or  those  which 
are  made  in  circumvailations  and  coun- 
ter-vallations,  viz.  redoubts,  trenches^ 
and  batteries.    See  Fortification. 

JVova/ Architectu  RE,  the  art  of  build- 
ing the  hull  or  body  of  the  ship,  distinct 
from  her  machinery  and  furniture  for 
sailing,  and  may  properly  be  compre- 
hended in  three  pnncipal  articles.  1.  To 
give  the  ship  such  a  figure,  or  outward 
form,  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the 
service  for  which  she  is  intended.  2.  To 
find  the  exact  sliape  of  the  pieces  of 
timber  necessary  to  compose  such  a  fa- 
brick.  3.  To  make  convenient  apart- 
ments for  the  artillery,  ammumdon, 
provisions,  and  car^o,  together  with 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  officers 
and  men. 

ARCHITRAVE,  the  mastcr-beam,or 
chief  supporter,  in  any  part  of  a  subterr 
terraneous  fortification. 

AREA,  the  superficial  content  of  any 
rampart,  or  other  work  of  a  fortification* 

ARIGOT,  Fr.  a  fife  or  flute. 

ARM,  in  geography,  denotes  a  branch 
of  the  sea,  or  of  a  river. 

Aam  is  also  used  figuratively  tq  der 
note  power. 

I'd  Arm,  to  take  arms,  to  be  provided 
against  an  enemy, 

ARMADA,  a  Spanish  term,  signi- 
fjring  a  fleet  of  men  of  war,  applied  par- 
ticularly to  that  ^reat  6ne  fitted  out  by 
the  Spaniards,  with  an  intention  to  con- 
aoer  this  island  in  1588,  and  which  was 
defeated  by  the  English  fleet,  under  ad- 
mirals Lord  Howard  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake. 

C  ARMA- 


ARM 

ARMADILLA,  a  Spanish  term,  sig- 
■ifjinga  small  sqimdron,       ^ 

A&MATURA,  io  ancient  military 
history,  signifies  the  fixed  and  estaUisb- 
ei  nulitarv  exercise  of  the  Roman% 
naavl J  in  the  sense  we  use  the  word  ex- 
ercise. Under  this  word  is  understood 
tha  throwing  of  the  spear,  jaTelin,  shooi^ 
iag  with  bows  and  arrows,  &c. 

AmMATUEA  is  also  an  appellation 
giMi  to  the  soldiers  who  were  light- 
armed.  Aqninns  seems»  without  re»- 
•OH)  to^restrain  anaa/ara  to  the  /jrroacs, 
pr  }|fna^  soldiers,  in  it. 

AAMstruaA  is  also  a  denomination 
9aCB  W  the  soldiers  in  the  emperor's 


ARMSDy  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
maiaihing  prorided  with,  or  cairjing 

Am  Auccd  bodjf  of  aiea,  denotes  a 
ailiiary  detachment,  provided  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  r^idj  for  an  en- 


Aemeu,  in  the  sea  lancuaj:e.  A 
eraBs-bar-shotb  said  to  be  aimed,  when 
soane  fope-yam,  or  the  like,  is  rolled 
about  the  end  of  the  iron  bar  which 
nHUMBih  throueh  the  shot. 

Akmeu  skipy  is  a  vessel  taken  into  the 
gmrenunest's  service,  and  equipped  by 
themi  in  time  of  war,  with  artillery, 
awrannition,  and  warlike  instruments: 
it  is  commanded  by  an  officer  who  lias 
the  rank  of  master  and  commander  in 
tha  navy,  nnd  upon  the  same  establish- 
meat  with  sloops  of  war,  having  a 
lieutenant,  master,  purser,Mirgeon,&c. 

A1UI£,  IV.  This  word  is  used 
among  the  Frendi  to  express  a  body  of 
armed  men. 

Arms  UaaeAe,  Fr.  This  tend  is  used 
amoAg  tha  Freiicli  to  siguify  sword  or 
bayonet.   . 

Aiimffnr  a  r.\avE  6/fmcAr,  Fr.  to 
attack   sword    in    hmnd,  or  with  fixed 


AUMEE,  Fr.    See  Army. 

ARMEliENT,  Fr,  a  levy  of  troops, 
equipase  of  war,  either  by  land  or  sea. 

AjftMES  a  CEftreurry  a  French  tenn 
for  amMur  of  polished  steel,  which  was 
nraof  a$;auist  the  sword  or  small  arms; 
biit  its  we^t  so  encumbered  the  wear- 
er, that  modern  tacticians  have  wholly 
n^jactcd  its  use. 

Amies  ^  /a  legcre^  Tt,  light-armed 
troops,  who  were  employed  to  attack 
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in  small  bodies,  as  opportunity  occurred 
See  RiFLEMEV,  &c 

Aemes    det  Pitca   de    CaMi,    tlM 
French  term  for  the  tools  used  ' 
tical  gunnery,   as  the  sooop, 
sponse,  &c. 

AKMET,  Fr.  a  casque  or  hdbnet. 

ARMIGEBy  an  eaquire  or  mnoour- 
bearer,  who  formerly  attended  hta 
knight  or  chirftain  in  war,  oonafaftt,  or 
tournament,  and  who  carried  bia  lane^ 
shield,  or  other  weapons  with  wkidi  be 
fought. 

ARHILUSTRIUfii,  in  Bobmu  unti* 
quity,  a  feast  observed  among  the  Ro* 
man  genends,  in  which  they  sacnfioed, 
armed,  to  the  sound  of  trampats^  and 
other  warlike  instruments. 

ARMISTICE,  a  temporafT  imM,  of 
cessation  of  arms  for  a  very  short 
of  time  oidy. 

ARMORY,  a  warehouse  of  ama,  or 
a  place  where  the  military  habilinaents 
are  kept,  to  be  ready  for  use. 

ARMOUR,  denotes  all  soch  habili- 
ments as  serve  to  defend  the  body  from 
wounds,  especially  darts,  a  awwvd,  » 
lance,  &c.  A  complete  suit  of  armour 
formerly  consisted  of  a  helmet,  a  shield, 
a  cuirasse,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  gantlet,  ike. 
now  almost  uuiversallv  laid  asidt. 

ARMOUR-BEARtLR,  he  that  car- 
ries  the  armour  of  another. 

ARMOURER,  a  person  who  make^ 
or  deals  in  armour,  or  arms;  atso  a 
person  who  keeps  thou  clean. 

ARMS,(JniKS,Fr.)in  a  general  sense, 
sk^ify  all  kinds  of  weapons,  whether 
used  for  offence  or  defence. 

Arms  may  properly  be  classed  under 
two  specific  heads— 

.^nat  ifufftmcty  which  indnde  mu»- 
quet,  bayonet,  sword,  pistol,  &c 

Armicf  drfemct^  which  are  shieldsi 
helmets,  coals  of  mail,  or  any  specieH 
of  repulsive  or  impenetrable  coverings, 
by  which  the  body  of  a  man  is  pro- 
tected. 

In  a  legal  sense,  arms  maT  extend  to 
any  thing  that  a  man  wears  iot  his  own 
defence,  or  takes  in  his  hand,  aad  uses 
in  anger,  to  strike,  throw  at,  or  wound 
another.  It  b  supposed,  tlait  the  first 
artificial  vkta  were  of  wood,  and  only 
employed  ajminst  beasts;  and  that  Mus, 
the  son  of  Nimrod,  was  the  first  that 
waged  war:  wlienee,  according  to  some, 
came  theapptUation  heikm,   Diodama 

Sicuius 
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fichis  to  be  the  same  with 

)faiiiiiffittiiiued  Midiers  up  to 

of  stone!,  aud  even   of 

Id  hare  biea  used  before 

nmmd  aiaei.    Josephus 

mm  ^  dat  the  |»acnarch  Joseph 

St  lack  (ke  use   of  iron   arms  in 

km,  mma$  the  tr^o^  i^  Pharaoh 

••1  acH^nod  buckler. 

Ttt  pranod  anm  of  the  ancient 

loBi  «0f  katcheta,  acythes^  lances, 

iTO^adkiicLlers:   the  Saxonsy.&c. 

'mji  »  the  liaUierd,  bow,  aiTOws, 

Gmimskc  By  thcancieikt  laws  of 

ii^Hi  fray  BIO  wmM  obli^d  to  bear 

wm^nofi  the  judges    and    clergy. 

*.:  Uiarj  VIII.    ic .  was    expressly 

■li  persons  lo  be  regularly 

.e«ei  frain  cheir  tender  years, 

jiMimmtet'  the  arms  then  in  use, 

t.  bt  fm%  hum  and  arrowa,  and  to 

»  mnkd  with  a  eerlmiii  number  of 


kteflOBBMiiiiawy  it  is  an  offence 
''  fa»«  ID  gtt  or  fide  ^med  with 
y-  ff'^s  weapons;  but  gen  tienien,  both 
t  •<  dpt  of  the  anay,  nay  wear  corn- 
ea vMir,  acoocidnig  U»«beir  Quality.. 
T^  tt^  muf  prakihit  fosoe  of  armSy 
■^OMH^ofeadera  ocoonhag  to  law; 
•^  '■  :ma  every  takr^ect  is  bound  to  be 
<^  Sui.  7.  Edi^iwd  L  None  shall 
mimk  font  and  mms  before  the 
^e'*,'eitices,  or  ride  amed  in  a€nty 

•  ^peK%  an  pain  to  forfeit  their 
■"kJUiMd  la  suffer  itnansonnient, 
*- 1  hhud  ill.  c.  S.  The  in^rta- 
^  <i  tfwaad  anwnimitioB  is  prohi- 

•  1  bt  1  Jic  II.  c.  8,  and  ^  Wii- 
^^  Mvy,  stac  9.  c.  3.  So  like- 
**«a^  &C.  shipytfH  after  prolii- 
>>ii.  at  fcrfcited,    by  S9  Geo.  I. 

Aim  ^  aarwie.  or    emtrtm^   were 

aant  justs  and  tour- 

oonwionly  unshod 

wklioot  adgt  or  point, 


^^Amn,  or  BeU 
^«ti«dbe  shape  of  i 


a  kind 
shape  of  a  aooe,  where 
^^mmmf%  aias  at^  MgjKl  in  the 
^  They  are  ef  neralU  painted  with 
^qJwrof  fc  foiMi  or  tbfe  regiment, 
•<^bs^saf»iii%oot. 
'^<f  AaM^  a  kiad  of  combat, 
oao  or  move  cavaliers 
•a  dtfaid  a  pats  agunst  all 
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Place  <^  Anus,   See  Fobtifipatiok. 

Stand  of  Arms,  a  complete  set  of 
arms  for  oqe  soldier. 

Arms,  in  artillery  are  the  two  «nd8 
of  an  axletree.  See  Axietree,  under  the 
word  Carriage. 

JPtre;>ARMS,  are  great  guns,  firelocks, 
carbines,  guns  and  pistols ;  or  any  other 
machine  discharged  by  inflamed  powder. 

ARMY,  a  large  number  of  8oUlierS| 
consisting  of  artillery,  foot,  horse,  dra« 
goons,  and  hussars  or  light  hdrse,  com« 
pletely  armed,  and  provided  with  engi-* 
neers,  a  train  of  artillery,  ammunition, 
pro\dsions,    commissariat,   forage,   &c. 
and  under  the  command  of  one  general  j 
Iiaving  lieutenant-generals,  major-gene* 
rals,   brigadier-generals,   colonels,  lieu* 
tenant-colonels,  majors,   captains,  and 
subalterns.    An  army  is  composed  of 
brigades,    re^iments^    battalions,    and 
squadrons,  and  is  generally  divided  into 
three  or  more  corps,  and  formed  into 
three  lines ;  the  iirst  of  which  is  called 
the  front  line,  a  part  of  whicli  forms 
the  van  guard;  the  second,  the  main 
body;  and  the  third,  the  rear  guard,  or 
corps  of  reserve.    The  center  of  each 
line  is  generally  possessed  by  the  foot; 
the  cavalry  form  the  right  and   left 
win^  of  each  line ;  and  sometimes  a 
squadron  of  horse  is  posted  in  the  inter*  • 
vals  between  the  battalions.    When  an 
army  is  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle^ 
the  horse  are  freaufently  placed  at  five 
feet  from  each  other,  and  the  foot  at 
three.    In  each  line  the  battalions  are 
distant  from  each  other  about  180  feet, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  extend  of 
their  front :  and  the  same  rule  holds 
good    of  the    squadrons,  which   have 
about  300  feet  distance,  being  the  ex- 
tent of  their  own  front.    These  inter- 
vals are  left  for  the  squadrons  and  bat- 
talions of  the  second    hne  to  range 
themselves  against  the  intervals  of  the 
first,  that  both  may  more  readily  march 
through  those  spaces  to    the  enemy. 
The  front  line  is  generally  about  300 
feet  from  the  center  line;  and  the  cen- 
ter line  as  much  from  the  rear,  or  corps 
of  reserve,  that  there  may  be  sufficient 
room  to  rally  when  the  squadrons  or 
battalions  are  broken.    Our  armies  an- 
ciently were  a  sort  of  militia^  composed 
chiefly  of  the  vassals  and  tenants  of  the 
lords.   When  each  company  had  served 
the  number  of  days  or  months  enjoined 
1  C  a  by 
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by  their  tenure,  or  the  customs  of  the 
fees  they  held,  they  returned  homa 

Armies  in  general  are  distinguished 
by  the  followmg  appellations— 

A  covering  army. 

A  blockading  army. 

An  army  qfobtervation. 

An  army  of  reserve. 

A  flying  army. 

Aa  army  is  said  to  cover  a  place  when 
it  lies  encamped  or  in  cantonments  for 
the  protection  of  the  di£ferent  passes 
which  lead  to  a  principal  object  of  de- 
fence. 

N  An  army  is  said  to  blockade  a  place, 
when,  beiitg  well  provided  with  neavy 
ordnance  and  other  warUke  means,  it 
is  employed  to  invest  a  town  for  the 
direct  and  immediate  purpose  of  re- 
ducing it  by  assault  or  famine. 

An  Army  of  observation  is  so  called 
because  by  its  advanced  positions  and 
desultory  movements  it  is  constantly 
employed  in  watching  the  army. 

An  Arhy  of  reserve  may  not  impro- 
perly be  called  a  general  depot  ot  ef- 
fective service.  In  cases  of  emeiigency 
the  whole  or  detached  parts  of  an  army 
6f  reserve  are  generally  employed  to 
recover  a  lost  day  or  to  secure  a  vio* 
tory.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  made 
nse  of  for  the  double  purpose  of  secretly 
increasing  the  number  of  active  forces, 
and  rendering  the  aid  necessary  accord- 
ing to  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  and 
of  deceiving  the  enemy  \nth  respect  to 
its  real  strength. 

Fhing  Army,  a  strong  body  of  horse 
and  K>ot,  commanded  for  the  most  part 
by  a  lieutenant-general,  whidi  is  always 
in  motion,  both  to  cover  its  own  garri- 
sons, and  to  keep  the  enemy  in  conti- 
nual alarm. 

A  naval  or  sea  Army,  is  a  number 
of  ships  of  war,  ecjuipped  and  manned 
with  sailors,  mariners,  and  marines, 
under  the  command  of  an  admiral, 
with  the  requisite  inferior  officers  un-^ 
der  him. 

ARNAUTS,  Turkish  light  cavalry, 
whose  only  weapon  was  a  sabre  very 
much  curved.  Some  are  in  the  Russian 
service 

ARQUEBUSE  a  Croc,  an  old  piece 
of  fire-arm,  resembling  a  musquet,  but 
which  is  supported  on  a  rest  by  a  hook 
of  iron,  fastened  to  the  barrel.  It  is 
longer  than  a  musquet^  and  of  larger 


calibre,  and  was  formerly  used  to  fire 
through  the  loop-holes  of  antique  forts^ 
fications. 

ARQUEBUSIER,  a  French  term, 
formerly  applied  to  all  the  soldiery  whc 
fought  with  fire-arms,  whether  cavaliry 
or  infantry. 

ARRAY,  order  of  battle.  See  Ba  x- 
TLE  Array. 

ARRAYERS,  officers  who  anciently 
had  the  charge  of  seeing  the  soldiers 
duly  appointed  in  their  armour. 

ARREARS,  in  the  arm?,  were  the 
difference  between  the  nill  pav  and 
subsistence  of  each  officer,  which  was 
directed  to  be  paid  once  a  year  by  the 
agent.    See  Pay. 

ARREST,  a  Freni^h  phrase,  similar 
in  its  import  to  the  Latin  word  retina^ 
culum,  it  consists  in  a  small  piece  of 
steel  or  iron,  which  was  formerly  used 
in  the  construction  of  fire-arms,  to  pre* 
vent  the  piece  from  going  off.  Cepittolei 
est  en  arret  is  a  familiar  phrase  among 
military  men  in  France.  This  pistol  is 
in  arrest,  or  is  stopped. 

ARREST,  is  the  exercise  of  that  part 
of  military  jurisdiction,  by  which  an  of« 
ficer  is  noticed  for  misconduct,  or  put 
into  a  situation  to  prepare  for  lus  trial 
by  a  general  court-martiaL 

ARRESTE  of  the  glads,  is  the 
junction  of  the  talus  which  is  formed 
at  all  die  ancles. 

ARRIERE,  Fr.  the  roar. 

Arrierb  Ban^  Fr.    See  Bav. 

ARRiERE-^aytfe,  Fr.  the  rear-guard. 

En  Arrierc— morcAtf  /  Fr.  to  the 
rear— "march! 

ARRONDISEMENT,  Fr.  district. 

ARROW,  a  missive  weapon  of  of- 
fence, slender  and  pointed,  made  to  be 
shot  with  a  bow. 

Arrow.    See  Fortificatiov. 

ARSENAL^  in  a  large  and  well  foiv 
tified  town,  is  a  large  and  ijwcious 
building,  in  which  are  deposited  all 
kinds  of  arms,  and  other  warlike  imple- 
ments, such  as  cannon,  mortars,  how* 
itzers,  small  arms,  and  every  other 
kind  of  warUke  engines  and  instruments 
of  death. 

ART.  Military  art  may  be  divided 
into  two  principal  branches.  The  first 
branch  relates  to  the  order  and  anaoKe- 
ment  which  must  be  observed  in  me 
management  of  an  army,  when  it  is  to 
fight,  to  march,  or  to  be  encamp^. 
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This  fanuich  derives  its  appellatioa  from 
Imik,  which  signifies  order. 

The  nine  appeUation  belongs  to  the 
fldMr  branch  of  military  art,  and  in- 
cUes  the  composition  luad  the  ^pUca> 
DOS  of  warlike  machines. 

ARTICLES  OF  WAE,  are  known 
rales  and  regulations  for  the  better 
forrcrainent  of  the  army  in  the  king- 
dons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  do- 
minMNis  beyond  the  seas,  and  foreip;n 

C  dependent   upon  Great  Britain. 
,  may  be  altered  and  enlarged  at  the 
picMOfe  of  the  king.     And  in  certain 
<»seitnd  to  dvilians—s  when  by 
ymrbiBfien  any  place  shall  be  put  un- 
4a  niirtial  law ;  or  wlien  people  follow 
a  caap  or  anny  for  the  sale  of  merchan- 
dae,  or  serre  in  any  menial  capacity. 
It  a  ordained,  that  the  articles  of  war 
iM  be  read  in  the  circle  of  each  regi- 
■cat  bdoncing   to  the  British  army 
c^  aootn^  or   oftener  if  the  com- 
auadini  ofiicer  thinks  proper.    A  re- 
cnit  ortoldier  is  not  liable  to  be  tried 
bf  a  ailitary  tribunal,  unless  it  can  be 
pr<o*«d  that  the*  articles  of  war  have 
tecBiAily  read  to  him. 

AfillFICE,  among  the  French,  is 
odentood  as  comprehending  every 
d&ag  whidi  enters  tne  composition  of 
it^works;  as  the  sulphur,  salt-petre, 
cAvooal,  &C. '  See  Fiac-WoRKS. 

ARTIFICER  or  Artificier,  he 
^  mdkes  fire-woiks,  or  works  in  the 
MOcn  laboratory,  who  prepares  the 
^■Ks,  bombs,  grenades,  &c.  It  is  also 
ippU  to  the  military  smiths,  coltar- 
iMiken,  he  &€•    and  to  a  particuhur 
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LX£RY,  in  a  general  sense, 
■■Cnifies  all  soru  of  great  guns  or  can- 
*^  mortars,  howitzers,  petards,  and 
die  like;  together  with  all  the  apparatus 
and  rtDies  uereto  belonging,  which  are 
Mt  only  taken  into  the  field,  but  like- 
vaeio  MM,  and  made  use  of  both  to 
Mack  and  ddend  fortified  places.  See 
OtosAacB. 

ARTIX.LERT,  in  a  particular  sense, 
■(nifiu  the  science  ofartillery  or  gun- 
Mrv,  which  art  includes  a  knowledge 
^  mrveyin^  lerelling;  also  that  of  geo- 
■«ry,  tri^onoaiecry,  conic  sections, 
hirs  of  mockm,  mechanics,  fortifica- 
taoa,  aad  pvojecdles. 

TV  TVaai  o^  Artillery  consists 
ia  aa  aahaiicd  attrober  of  pieces  of 
such  as  84  pounders^  18 


pounders,  12,  9,  6,*  and  S  pounders; 
mortars  from  13  to  8  inches  diameter; 
besides  royals  and  cohorns ;  howit2ers 
of  every  denomination,  mounted  pn 
their  proper  carriages  and  beds,  &C 
There  is  moreover  attached  to  the 
train  a  sufficient  quantity  of  horses^ 
spare  carriages,  spare  mortar  beds, 
block  carriages,  limbers,  waggons  for 
ammunition  and  stores,  shells,  round 
and  grape  shot,  bullets,  powder,  cax^ 
tridees,  port  fires,  intrenching  tools, 
artificers  tools,  miners  tools,  gins,  cap- 
stans, forges,  small  stores,  laboratory 
stores,  pontoons,  pontoon  carriages, 
with  their  reauisites;  tumbrels,  aprons 
of  lead,  buage  barrels,  chev-aux  de 
frize,  pallisades,  platforms,  chande- 
liers, blinds,  drag-ropes,  flints,  har- 
ness, powder  measures,  fuze  engines, 
fuzes,  tents,  &c.  The  trdn  of  artil- 
lery is,  or  sliould  be,  divided  into  bri- 
gades, to  which  belong  not  only  the 
officers  of  th^  regiments  of  artillery, 
but  even  the  civil  list,  such  as  comp- 
trollers, commissaries  of  stores,  clerks 
of  stores,  artificers  of  all  denomina- 
tions, conductors,  store-keepers,  wag- 
gon masters,  drivers,  &c.  The  increase 
of  artillery  clearly  demonstrates  its 
great  utility;  for  in  the  year  1500,  an 
army  of  50,000  men  had  only  40  pieces 
of  cannon  in  the  field;  and  in  the  year 
1757,  the  same  number  of  troops 
brought  200  pieces  into  the  field,  in- 
cluding mortars  and  howitzers. 

At  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  which  was 
fought  between  the  French  and  Aua- 
trians  on  the  6th  of  November,  1799, 
the  latter  had  120  pieces  of  cannon  dis- 
posed along  the  neights  of  Framery, 
whilst  their  effective  force  in  men  did 
not  exceed  17000.  The  French  on  this 
occasion  brought  nearly  the  same  quan- 
tity of  ordnance,  some  indeed  of  extra- 
ordinary calibre,  but  their  strength,  in 
men  was  considerably  more  formiaable. 

A  Brigade  cf  Artillery  eeneraliy 
consists  of  8  or  10  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  all  the  machinery,  and  officers  to 
conduct  them,  and  all  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus thereto  belonging. 

TAeParft  of  Artillery  is  that  place 
appointed  by  the  general  of  an  army,  to 
encamp  the  train  ofartillery,  appara- 
tus, ammunition,  as  well  as  the  bat- 
talions of  the  artillery,  appointed  for 
its  service  and  defence.  Tne  figure  of 
11         -  the 
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the  park  of  artillery,  is  that  of  a  paral- 
lelogram,  unless  the  situation  of  the 
grQand  renders  another  necessary. 

The  park  of  artillery  '»  generally 
ptaced  in  the  center  of  the  second  line 
of  encampment^  and  sometimes  in  the 
xear  line,  or  corps  of  reserve.    In  both 

Slaoes  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  are  in  a 
ot  with  the  fronts  of  the  Serjeants 
tfents  of  theuregiments  of  artillery  and 
infantry.  Some  generals  choose  to 
place  the  park  abbut  300  paces  before 
the  center  of  the  front  line  of  tlie  army. 
But  let  the  situation  be  where  it  will, 
the  manner  of  forming  the  park  is  ul- 
snost  every  where  the  same,  except  that 
aiune  artillery  oHicers  diifier  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  carriages ;  otliers  again 
divide  the  equipage  as  well  as  the  guns 
into  brigades,  pk^ing  the  first  in  the 
front  line,  the  second  in  the  next,  and 
so  on.  However,  the  best,,  in  our  hum- 
ble opinion,  and  the  most  approved  me- 
thod, is  to  divide  the  whole  into  bri- 
gades, placing  the  guns  of  the  first  to 
the  right  of  the  front  line,  and  their 
ammunition  behind  them,  in  one  or 
isore  lines.  The  diflEerent  brigades 
shonld  be  all  numbered,  us  well  as  every 
waggon  belonging  to  tiiem.  Example, 
1st  brigade,  front  line,  No.  1,  3,  6cc. 
tet  brigade,  2d  line.  No.  1,  2,  &c.  2d 
brigade,  front  line,  No.  1,  S,  6ic,  and 
ae  of  all  the  rest.  This  method  will 
MBv^nt  confusion  in  the  forming  and 
breaking  up  of  the  park,  as  also  on  a 
vmnh  t  besides,  according  to  the  num- 
W%  the  stores  therein  contained  are 
kaovo. 

Abtilleay,  in  a  military  accepta- 
tian  of  th^  term,  signifies  every  species 
of  light  or  heavy  ordnance.  It  is  classed 
iMdtF  apecific  heads ;  the  most  impor- 
iHii  of  which  are— 

FiM  AariLLERT,  which  includes 
flWtiy  iw|iaf  ite  to  forward  the  operations 
of  a&  may,  or  of  any  part  of  an  army 
aCCiiig  oiensiveiy  or  de(«nsivcly  in  the 
fioUL  Field  artillery  may  be  divided 
into  to»o  distinct  classes'*- JPie^  Artil- 


krm,  properly  so  calkd,  and  horse  ar- 
tillery. 

Encampment  of  a  Re^^meni  of  Ar- 
tillery. Regimeots  ef  artillery  are 
always  encamped,  half  on  the  right, 
and  half  on  the  left  of  the  park.  The 
pompany  of  bombardiei-s  (when  they 


are  formed  into  companies,  which  i 
the  case  in  almost  every  nation  excep>< 
ing  England)  always  takes  ,the  right  o 
the  whodey  and  the  lieutenant  colonel'*: 
company  the  left ;  next  to  the  boniba.r 
diers,  the  colonels,  the  majors,  &c.  s< 
that  the  two  youngest  are  next  but  on< 
to  the  center  or  park:  the  two  compa-* 
nies  next  to  the  park,  are  the  miners  on 
tlie  right,  aud  the  artificers  on  th« 
left. 

In  the  rear  of,  and  36  feet  from  the 
park,  are  encamped  the  civil  list,  ail  in 
one  line. 

The  breadth  between  the  front  tent« 
pole  of  one  company,  and  that  of  ano* 
ther,  called  the  streets,  is  3iS  feet  to  each 
V  inter\'al. 


tl 


From  the  front  pole  of  officers 
tent  of  the  quarter-guard,  or 
guard  of  the  army,  to  the  center 
of  the  bells  of  arms  of  ditto 

To  the  parade  of  the  quarter-  ? 
guard  ) 

To  the  first  line  of  the  regi-  ? 
mental  parade  S 

To  the  center  of  the  bells  of 


FEET 


24 


I 


arms 

From  thence  to  the  front  poles  ? 
of  Serjeants  tents  ) 

For  pitching  12  tents  of  artil- 
lery, with  their  proper  intervals, 
at  9  feet  each 

From  the  rear  of  companies  } 
tents,  to  the  front  of  the  sub-  > 
alterns  tents  ) 

From  the  front  of  the  sabal-  ) 
terns  to  that  of  the  captains       { 

From  the  front  of  the  captains  i 
to  that  of  the  fieW  offioers  { 

From  the  front  of  the  fidd) 
oH^cers  to  that  of  the  colonels     } 

From  the  front  of  the  colonels 
to  that  of  the  staff  officers 

From  the  front  of  the  staff  of- 
ficers t6  the  front  Toyr  of  bit- 
men  s  tents 

From  thence  to  the  first  TfMv  7 
of  pickets  for  horses  3 

From  thence  to  the  second  row 

From  thence  to  the  second  row  ? 
of  batmens  tents  ) 

From  thence  to  the  front  or  ) 
the  grand  sutler's  tent  ( 

From  thence  to  the  center  of  I 


the  kitchens 


12 


150 


90 


13 


108 


60 


72 


73 


36 


48 


5f 


6 

36 

6 


42 


60 


From 
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to  die  front  of  i 


FEET 


'y\     45 

lotbe  center  of 
vms  of  tlie  reur->>     45 


\ 


Total  depth    789 

Tkamf  pud  is  in  the  front  of  the 
fr-uppoiK  the  akrm-gunsy  in  a  line 
«ii  K  iitiifenr  quarter-«;iiards,  that 
n  md  «  ttie  ri^t  and  left  of  the 


Andbofanasfrcmt  the  poles  of 


r«  ftiwi  tie  plac^  in  the  center 
•  ar  6iic  ibe  of  guns,  in  the  interval 
'  ttriBD  iknii-cunsy  in  a  line  with 
^ftbotvDSoi  the  companies. 

IWkaout  colonels  and  majors 
tB  (Kai  the  oeatcrs  of  the  second 
<^a  ftn  the  right  and  left  of  the 


^ohvPt  tent  is  in  a  line  with 
^  ^A«9  ad  goanl  of   the   army^ 


^  «tf  oftoen  front  the  centers  of 
'^  ^nai  areets,  on  the  right  and  left 
-^lOkiof  diepark. 

'^  kkata's  Cents   front  towards 


r» 


^P*»^«f  AiTiLLEar.  The  corps 


^  nr pard  fronts  outwards.  The 
*t;  Na  are  ID  a  line  with  the  center 
'^Mhtif  anus^aud  each  is  18  feet 
*^  1W  parade  of  the  rear  guard 

*  ^  m  hfm  the  bells  of  arms, 
c'kwof  the  rear  guard,  andSO  ) 

^^Mt6«B  their  parade,  the  artil- 
"^  ^vs  aal  drivers  tents  are  placed, 
'"^  V  anrv  linesy  parallel  with  the 

*  '•  tm%  extending  from  the  light 
*«i«tbe  whole. 

"**niiM.i  happens^  that  a  very 
■P9*  sf  artillery  is  in  the  field, 
'*^«r  more  regiments:  in  ttiat 
**r  oUnt  takes  the  right  of  the 
^-  ^Beu  oldest  the  left^  and  the 
'^saibcenicr:  the  center  or  grand 
**^  ■  tt  feet   broad,  opposite  to 

-^^  tent  of  the  commanding  of- 
^  •  pteed.  In  the  center  of  this 
^-  ^  Mioars  are  placed  in  a  line 
UUi  of  arous,  aitd  the  artil- 
ET  tmtd  is  io  the  front  of  the 

^'^  c  the  nme  distance  as  before 
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of  artillery,  with  all  its  dependencies 
is,  as  it  were,  the  general  instrument  of 
the  army,  and  without  it  nothing  can 
be  done.  It  is  impossible  to  attack  for* 
tilled  places,  or  to  defend  them,  with- 
out artillery;  and  an  army  in  the  fields 
which  wants  .artillery,  can  never  make 
head  against  one  that  is  well  provide^ 
with  it.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  at 
all  tunes  sovereigns  have  taken  great 
care  to  provide  proper  ofiicers  of  learn* 
ing  and  capacity  to  govern,  repair  and 
keep  in  order,  this  essential  part  of  mi* 
Utary  force. 

The  strength  of  a  regiment  of  ar* 
tillery  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the 
prince,  the  quantity  of  troops  he  main* 
tains,  and  more  especially  on  the  siti»» 
ation  of  the  country,  number  of  forti- 
fications, and  foreign  establishments  to 
be  defended.  It  has  always  been  a  pre- 
vailing custom,  to  regulate  the  coqis  of 
artillery  according  to,  the  French  me« 
thod ;  but,  since  the  celebrated  king  of 
Prussia  fixed  his  regiments  of  artillery 
on  another  plan,  we  conceive  it  proper 
in  this  place  first  to  explain  our  own 
method,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  king 
of  Prussia;  leaving  the  candid  reader 
to  judge  for  himself,  as  to  the  Superio- 
rity of  either. 

in  1628,  and  probably  long  before^ 
the  artillery  had  sundry  privileges,  from 
wliicli  the  rest  of  the  army  were  ex- 
cluded, viz.  of  having  the  first  rank  and 
the  best  quarters;  neither  could  any 
carriage  or  waggon  presume  to  marcll 
before  theirs,  except  that  belonging  to 
the  treasurer. 

In  170r>,  we  find  the  first  mention 
made  of  the  royal  artillery,  before  that 
time  it  was  only  called  the  train  qfar-' 
tillery.  It  then  consisted  only  of  4 
companies,  under  the  command  of  Ge* 
neral  Borgard.  From  that  period  it 
has  gradually  increased  to  6  battalions, 
each  battalion  consisting  of  10  compa- 
nies, (exclusive  of  1  invalid  battalion,, 
which  is  equal  in  its  establishment  with' 
the  other  Imttalions,  but  confined  in  its 
duty  to  the  home  garrisons,  or  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  Bermuda)  commanded  * 
by  a  colonel  commandant,  1  colonel  en 
second,  2  lieutenant  colonels,  1  major, 
who  have  no  companies.  Each  com- 
pany in  time  of  war  generally  consists 
of  130  men,  commanded  by  1  captain, 
1  captain  lieutenant,  S  first,  and  1  se- 
cond 
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(»nd  lieutenant.    In  time  of  peace  the 
companies  are  reduced  to  50  men  each. 

When  Frederick  the  second,  king  of 
Prussia,  came  to  the  crown,  he  found 
the  army  in  a  very  good  condition,  ex- 
cepting the  corps  of  artillery  and  engi- 
neers, which  consisted  chiefly  of  mcdub- 
nics  and  artizans,  little  esteemed  by  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  the  officers  with- 
out commissions.  Uis  majesty,  know- 
ing how  necessary  it  was  to  have  a  good 
corps  of  artillery  and  engineers,  and 
how  impossible  it  was  to  secure  tluit  im- 
portant object  without  Imving  officers 
learned  in  every  branch  of  military 
mathematics,  immediately  draughted 
all  the  illiterate  officers  into  the  garri- 
son regiments^  supplying  their  places 
\  with  gentlemen  of  examined  capacity; 
and  giving  them  all  commissions,  with 
rank  equal  to  that  of  the  officers  of  the 
guards,  and  an  extraordinary  pay.  This 
method  of  proceeding  soon  established 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  that  noble 
corps  on  a  very  respectable  footing,  in- 
duced the  nobility  and  men  of  rank 
(provided  they  had  capacity)  to  engage 
in  that  service  sooner  than  elsewhere, 
which  has  brought  it  to  that  summit  of 
high  renown  it  has  since  enjoyed. 

The  Prussian  army  consists  of  12  bat-« 
talions,  8  fbr  tlie  field,  and  4  for  gar- 
rison. Each  battalion  has  12  compa- 
nies, namely,  A  company  of  bombar^ 
diers,  1  of  miners,  1  of  artificers,  and 
9  of  artillery.  The  first,  or  bombar- 
dier companies,  are  composed  of  1  cap- 
tain, 8  lieutenants, :)  upper  and  6  under 
fire-workers,  2  Serjeants,  4  corporals, 
a  drummers,  and  60  bombardiers.  The 
miners  have  the  same  commissioned  of- 
ficers, with  3  Serjeants,  0  corpor^ils,  2 
drummers,  S3  miners,  and  33  sappers. 
The  artificers  have  the  same  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  as  the 
miners,  with  30  artificers  and  60  ponto- 
neers;  All  the  artillery  companies  have 
S  commissioned  and  6  non-commission- 
ed officers,  2  drummers,  and  dO  artil- 
lerists. The  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  uiajor^s  companies,  have  each  a 
captain  lieutenant;  and  each  battalion 
has  further,  1  chaplain,  1  auditor,  1  ad- 
jutant, 1  quarter-master,  1  doctor,  3 
surgeons,  1  serjeant-major,  1  drum-ma- 
jor, 6  musicians,  and  1  provost. 

March  (if  the    Artillebt.      The 
marcLes  of  the  artillery  arc,  of  all  the 
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Operations  of  war,  the  most  delicat 
because  they  must  not  only  be  direct 
on  the  object  you  have  in  view,  but  a 
cording  the  movements  the  enen 
make.  Armies  generally  march  in 
columns,  the  center  column  of  which 
the  artillery:  should  the  army  man: 
in  more  columns,  the  artillery  and  heai 
baggage  march  nevertheless  in  one  < 
more  of  the  center  columns ;  the  situi 
tion  of  the  enemy  determines  this.  1 
they  are  far  from  the  enemy,  the  ba§ 
gage  and  anununition  go  before  or  b< 
nind,  or  are  sent  by  a  particular  road 
an  army  in  such  a  case  cannot  march  ii 
too  nuiny  columns.  But  should  th 
march  be  towards  the  enemy,  the  bag 
gage  must  absolutely  be  all  in  the  rear 
and  the  whole  artillery  form  the  cente 
column,  except  some  brigades,  one  ol 
which  marches  at  the  head  of  each  co 
lunm,  with  guns  loaded  and  burnin| 
matches,  preosded  by  a  detachment  foi 
their  safety.  The  French  almost  inva- 
riably place  their  bageage  in  the  center, 

Suppose  the  enemys  army  in  a  con< 
dition  to  march  towards  the  heads  oi 
your  columns :  the  bes^  disposition  foi 
the  march  is  in  S  columns  only,  that 
of  the  center  for  the  artillery ;  for  it 
is  then  easy  to  form  it  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. Hence  it  is  equally  commodious 
for  each  brigade  of  artillery  to  plant 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  in 
the  place  marked  for  it,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  whole  disposition  being 
understood,  and  well  executed,  the  line 
of  battle  may  be  auickly  formed  in  an 
open  country,  and  in'  the  presence  of 
any  enemy,  without  risquins  a  surprise ; 
by  which  method  the  artillery  will  al- 
ways be  in  a  condition  to  act  as  soon 
as  the  troops,  provided  it  march  in 
brigades. 

If  your  march  should  be  through  a 
country  full  of  defiles,  some  dragoons 
must  march  at  the  head  of  the  columns, 
followed  by  a  detachment  of  grenadiers, 
and  a  bri^e  of  artillery ;  cannon  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  obstruct  the 
enemy's  forming  into  order  of  battle. 

When  you  decamp  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  you  must  give  most  attention  to 
your  rear  guard.  On  such  occasions, 
all  the  baggage,  ammunition,  provi- 
sions, and  artillery,  march  before  the 
troops ;  your  best  grenadiers,  best  ca- 
\'alry,  some  good  brigades  of  infantiyin 
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■*{h  atime  bric^ades  of  artil- 
r  a  tie  rear  g:uard.  CaunoQ  is 
»  -  >  04C  lur  a  rear  guard,  when 
->.  .r  4^ai.f«i  to  pass  a  defile/  or  a 
•jA  »v  Mkul  be  placed  at  the  entry 
<«a.i  decie,  OB  an  emineuce,  if  there 
•ar,  or  (M  aoy  other  place,  from 
-««  ftir  eroaud  can  be  discovered, 
k ««  «te^  die  euemy  must  march 
rf^sKt  cbe  rear  ^oard. 
.  aurfuaeot  <>l  pt(ineers,  with  tools, 
■r  tjmt%\  aiiirob  at  the  head  of  the 
«rv   ^nd  uc  each  column  of  equi- 

tar  *i  eiay  be  encamped  on  the 
t«A5  of  the  marcli,  the  artillery, 
<^A'0*d  march  to  the  left  of  the 
^«^\u:«r«er«A.  Should  the  enemy 
ta  arxion,  the  troops  front  that 
tf  «breiiQ«:  to  the  right  or  left 
nojQft;  azid  the  artillery,  which 
««  m  a  line  with  the  columns, 
'  uuouidh  their  iutervals,and  draws 
tkc  head  of  the  front  line,  which 
of  the  column  that  flanked 
ue  enemy  ;  taking  care  at  the 
chat  the  baggage  be  well  co- 
dnnae  tlie  action. 
pveh  we  have  said  armies  genc- 
in  3  columns  yot  where 
m-ill  allow  it,  it  is  better  to 
fr^eater  number;  and  let 
be  what  it  will,  the  artil- 
form  the  center  columns. 
^'  AiarcA  of  Artillery.  1. 
of  the  army;  the  strength 
u«dh  depends  on  the  commander  in 


companies  of  miners  (eiLcept- 

it  from  each,  dispersed  in 

__  _  ^  to  mend  the  roads)  with 

of  tools,  drawn  by  3  horses, 

bv  pioneers. 

-i^kdes  of  artillery's  front 
four  light  6  pounders  load- 

chcs  burning. 

The  kettle-^lrums  by  4  horses,  and 
inn  n  on  horseback. 
The  flag  giin,  drawn  by  12  horses, 
12  pounders  more,  by  4  horses 


i.  Twenty  wagons  with   stores  for 
aid  guns,  and  1  spare  one,   by  4 
.Mcakch. 
7.  Ail  the  pontoons,  with  the  wagons 


&   Eig^t  9  pounders,  by  3  horses 


%  ftftecB    wagons  witt»  stores  for 


said  gans,  drawn  by  4  horses  each,  and 
2  space  ones. 

10.  Gins  and  capstans,  with  their 
proper  workmen,  3  wagons,  with  ^ 
horses  each. 

11.  A  forge  on  four  wheels,  aiid  1 
wagon,  4  horses  each. 

12.  Twelve  heavy  24  pounders,  by 
16  horses  each. 

13.  SixAen  wagons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  2  spare  ones,  by  4  horses 
each. 

14.  A  wagon  with  tools,  and  pioneers 
to  mend  tbft  roads. 

15.  Nine  light  24  pounders,  by  8 
Iiorses  each. 

16.  Twelve  wagons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  2  spare  ones,  by  4  horses 
each. 

17.  A  forge  and  wagon,  l^y  4  horses 
each. 

18.  Nine  24  pounders,  by  8  horses 
each. 

19.  Twelve  wagons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  2  spare  ones. 

90.  Twelve  12  pounders,  by  8  horses 
each.  t 

21.  Sixteen  wagons  with  stores  fur 
ditto,  and  2  spare  ones. 

22.  Sixteen  5-8  inch  mortars,  by  2 
horses  each. 

23.  T\^'entv-five  wagons  with  stores 
for.  ditto,  and  2  spare  ones. 

24.  Ten  8-inch  mortars,  by  4  horses 
each. 

25.  Twenty  wagons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  2  spare  ones. 

26.  Six  10-mch  howitzers,  by  6  horses 
each. 

27.  Twenty  wagons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  2  spare  ones. 

28.  A  wagon  with  tools,  and  men  to 
mend  the  roads. 

29.  A  forge  and  wagon,  by  4  horses 
each. 

30.  Ten  8-inch  mortars^  by  4  horses 
each. 

3t.  Twenty  wagons  with  Stores  for 
ditto,  and  a  spare  one. 

32.  Sixteen  12-inch  mortars,  by  8 
horses  each. 

33.  Thirty  wagons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  two  spare  ones. 

34.  Eight  18-inch  stone  mortars,  by 
10  horses  each. 

35.  Sixteen  wagons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  a  spare  one. 

36.  Eight  9  pounders,  by  3  horses 
each. 

D  37,  Sii^ 
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37.  Sixteen  wagoos  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  a  spare  one. 

88.  Twenty  6  pounderis  by  2  horses 
each. 

39.  Twenty  wagons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  a  spare  one. 

40.  Two  shng  wagonSy  and  2  truck- 
carriages,  4  horses  each. 

41.  Twenty  3  pounders,  by  1  horse 
each. 

42.  Ten  wagons  wit}i  stores  for  ditto, 
and  a  spare  one. 

43.  A  wttgon  with  tools,  &c. 

44.  A  forge  and  wagon,  by  4  horses 
each. 

45.  Twelve  2  and  1  pounders,  l>y  1 
horse  each, 

46.  Six  wagons  with  stores  for  ditto. 

47.  Sixteen  5  pounders,  by  2  horses 
tMKsh. 

48.  Ten  wagons  with  stores  for  ditto. 

49.  Twenty  spare  carriages^  for  va- 
rious calibres. 

50.  Eighteen  ditto, 

51.  Fifty  spare  limbers. 

52.  Ten  18  pounders,  by  6  horses 
each. 

53.  Twenty  wagons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  U  spare  ones. 

54.  Twenty  wagons,  with  ammuni- 
tion and  stores. 

55.  Two  12  pounders,  by  4  horses 
each. 

56*  Four  wagons  with  stores  for 
ditto. 

57.  Fifty  wagons  with  stores. 

58.  A  wagon  with  tools,  and  men  to 
inend  the  roads. 

59.  A  forge  and  yr^on,  by  4  horses 
each. 

60.  A  hundred  wagons  with  stores^ 
and  4  spare  ones. 

61.  Four  2  and  1  pounders,  by  1 
horse  each. 

62.  A  hundred  wagons  with  stores^ 
and  3  spare  ones, 

63.  Iwo  hundred  wagons,  and  2 
spare  ones, 

64.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  war 
gons  belonging  to  the  artillery  baggage, 
Bome  with  4,  3,  and  2  horses  each. 

65.  The  artillery  rear  guard. 

66.  The  rear  guard  from  the  army. 
Officers cf  Artillery.    The  master 

general  of  the  ordnance,  who  is  com^ 
maiider  in  chief  of  the  artillery,  is  en** 
trusted  with  one  of  the  most  laborious 
emploj^mcnts,  both  in  war  aad  peace, 
requiimg  the  greatest  ability,  applica* 
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tion,  and  experience.  The  oflScers  in 
general  should  be  great  mathenaaticiaxis 
and  engineers,  should  know  all  tiie 
powers  of  artillery ;  the  attack  and  de^ 
fence  of  <fortihed  places;  in  a  word, 
every  thing  which  appertains  to  thstz 
very  important  corps. 

Artillery  Company,  a  band  of  in- 
fantry, consisting  oi  600  men,  making 
part  of  the  militia,  or  city  guard  oF 
London. 

ARTILLEUR,  iV.  an  officer  belong-* 
ing  to  the  French  service,  who  was  for- 
merly appointed  by,  and  acted  immedi- 
ately under  the  master  general  of  the 
ordnance. 

ARTILLIER,  Fr,  a  man  who 
works  on  pieces  of  ordnance  as  a 
founder;  or  one  who  serves  them  in 
action. 

ARX,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  & 
fort,  castle,  &c.  for  the  defence  of  a 
place. 

ARZEGAGES,  Fr,  batons  or  canes 
with  iron  at  both  ends.  They  were  car- 
ried by  the  Estradiots  or  Albanian  ca- 
valiers who  served  in  France  under 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XIL 

ASAPPF^y  or  AzAPES,  auxiliary 
troops  which  are  raised  among  the 
Christians  subject  to  the  Turkish  enn 
pire.  These  troops  are  generally  placed 
in  the  front  to  receive  die  first  shock  of 
the  enemy. 

ASCENT.    SeeQuNNERY. 

ASPECT,  is  the  view  or  profile  of 
land  or  coast,  and  contains  the  figure 
or  representation  of  the  borders  of  any 
particular  part  of  the  sea.  These  fi^es 
and  representations  may  be  found  m  all 
the  ruttiers  or  directories  for  the  sea 
coast  The  Italians  call  them  demon* 
stratione.  By  means  of  this  knowledge 
you  may  ascertain  whether  the  land 
ro.und  the  shore  be  high ;  if  the  coast 
itself  be  steep  or  sloping;  bent  in  the 
form  of  an  arc,  or  extended  in  strait 
lines ;  round  at  the  top,  or  rising  to  a 
point.  Every  thing,  in  a  word,  is 
brought  in  a  correct  state  before  the 
eye,  as  far  as  regards  harbours,  bogs^ 
gulphs,  adjacent  churches,  trees,  wind- 
mills, &c.  ^c, 

A  menacing  Aspect.  An  army  is 
said  to  hold  a  menacing  aspect,  when  b^ 
advanced  movements  or  positions  it 
gives  the  opposing  enemy  cause  to  ap» 
prehend  offensive  operations. 

A  military  A&^iKt.  A  country  is  said 
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when  its  ge- 

preseDts  appropriate  ob- 

fantirirs  for  an  army  acting 


An  army  is  said 
aspect,  when  it  ap- 
than  it  really  is.  This 
iso^tco  assumed  for  the  pur- 
poK  «#  deueiwiug  an  enemy,  and  may 
md.  apoperiy  be  ooosadered  as  a  priiH 

r,  or  feint  in  war. 
i^IC,  fV.a  piece  of  ordnance  which 
■xia  a  12  pooad  shot.  The  piece  it^ 
if  vechs  4950  pounds. 
■tfh^miR,  Fr.  to  attack;  to 
Tte  old  French  term  applies 
c^aal;  to  bodies  of  men  and  to  mdi* 


ASskWTf  a  furious  effort  to  carry 

•  fmiU  post,  camp,  or  fortress,  where 
Dr  lovlants  do  not  screen  themselves 
W  an  voHESi,    While  an  assanlt  during 

•  wtfit  coatinttes,  the  batteries  cease, 
for  iar  of  killing  their  own  men.    An 

»  KMnetimes  made  by  theregi* 

the   trenches  of  a 

by  detachments  from 

Assault,  is  to  attack 

fi  rtfmim  an  Assault,  tocaose  the 

to  retreat,  to  beat  them  back. 

Tt  emrj  if  Assault^  to  gain  a  post 


ASSAUT,  jy.     See  Assault. 

ASSEMBLEE,  IV.  the  assembling 
«Vlher  of  an  army ;  also  a  call  by  beat 
^  ^na.    See  A^emblt. 

jISEMBLY,  the  second  beating  of 
db  dhna before  amarch;  at  which  the 
sua  ftnke  their  tents,  if  encamped, 
^  them  up,  and  stand  to  arms.  See 
Dam. 

ASSESSMENT,  in  a  miljtar^r  sense, 
ftc^bts  a  certain  rate  whidi  is  paid 
by  die  coonty  treasurer  to  the  receiver 
of  toe  landHax,  to  indemnify 
for  not  having  raised  the  mn 
bb;  wlDeh  sum  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
reoovcr  general  into  the  exchequer* 
The  nm  to  be  assessed  is  five  pounds 
fat  each  man,  where  no  annual  certifi- 
of  the  state  of  the  militia  has  been 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace ; 
tf  aot  paid  before  June  yearly  it  may  be 
^wi  on  the  parish  offioersi  Such  as- 
ifwiifiifj  where  there  is  do  county  rate, 
t»  tobetaiaed  as  the  poor^s  rate. 

AS5IEGEII,  Fr.  to  besiege 


ASSIETTE,  Jr.  the  immediate  sdte 
!  or  position  of  a  camp,  &c. 

ASSIGNMENT,  according  to  T>r, 
Johnson,  appropriation  of  one  thing  to 
another  thing  or  person.  In  a  military 
sense,  assignment  signifies  a  public  do* 
cument,  by  which  colonels  of  regiments 
become  entitled  to  certain  allowances 
for  the  clothing  of  their  several  corps* 

According  to  the  regulation  for  the 
<:lothingand"appointments  of  the  British 
army,  (kted23d  April,  1803,  the  period 
of  ass^nment,  extending  for  two  years 
in  the  cavalry,  and  for  one  year  in  the 
infantry,  is  to  commence  on  the  25th 
December,  1803;  and  the  future  an^ 
nual  and  biennial  assignments  are  in 
like  manner  to  commence  on  the  26th 
December  in  succeeding  years. 

The  right  of  assigning  was  directed 
to  be  on  the  S5th  of  April,  upon  which 
day  the  colonels  of  corps  were  to  be  en** 
titled  to  make  an  assignment  for  the 
period  commencing  the  25th  December^ 
1803,  and  on  which  they  and  their  re* 
presentatives  were  to  h{\ve  a  vested  in- 
terest therein.  In  future  years  also^ 
the  25th  April  preceding  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  new  assignment,  is  to  be 
the  day  on  which  the  colonePs  title  to 
such  assignment  shall  become  a  vested 
interest. 

This  article  is  well  worth  the  attend 
tion  of  every  new  appointed  colonel  of 
a  corps,  and  equally  so  of  his  agent ; 
for  by  supposing  himself  entitled  to  the 
assignment,  without  a  reference  to  the 
exact  period  of  the  vacancy,  the  colonel 
may  be  led  into  an  imaginary  calcula* 
tion  of  profits  on  the  offreckonings,  and 
the  agent  be  exposed  to  much  unneces* 
sary  trouble.  For  form  of  assignment^ 
see  Regimental  Companion. 

ASSOCIATION,  any  number  of  men 
embodied  in  arms  for  mutual  defence  in 
their  district,  and  to  preserve  the  public 
tranquillity  therein,  against  foreign  or 
domestic  enemies. 

ASTRAGAL*    SeeCAWwow, 

To  ATTACH,  to  place,  to  appoint. 
Officers  and  non-commissioned  otficers 
are  said  to  he  attached  to  the  respective 
army,  regiment,  battalioii,  troop,  or 
company  with  which  tliey  are  instructed 
to  act*  ' 

ATTACHE,  JV.  the  seal  and  sig- 
nature of  the  colonel-general  in  the  old 
French  service,  which  ware  affixed  to 
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the  commissions  of  officers  after  they 
had  been  duly  examined. 

The  ratification  of  military  appoint- 
ments in  this  manner  was  attended  with 
a  trifling  expcnce  to  each  individual, 
which  became  the  perquisite  of  the  co- 
lonel's secretary. 

ATTACK,  any  general  assault,  or 
onset,  that  is  jpiven  to  gain  a  post,  or 
break  a  body  ot  troops. 

Attack  of  a  siege,  is  a  furious  as- 
sault made  by  the  besiegers  by  means  of 
trenches,  galleries,  saps,  breaches,  or 
mines,  &c.  by  storming  any  part  of  the 
front  attack.  Sometimes  two  attacks 
are  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  between 
which  a  communication  must  be  made. 
See  Siege. 

Fai$e  Attacks  are  never  carried  on 
with  that  ^-igonr  and  briskness  that  tlie 
others  are ;  the  design  of  them  bemg  to 
favour  the  true  attack,  by  amusing  die 
enemy,  and  by  obliging  the  garrison  to 
do  a  greater  duty  in  dividing  their 
forces,  that  the  true  attack  may  be  more 
successful. 

Regular  Attack,  is  that  which  is 
carried  on  in  form,  according  to  the 
rules  of  art.    See  Siege. 

To  Attack  in  front  orflanky  in  for- 
tification, means  to  attack  the  sali- 
ant  angle,  or  both  sides  of  the  bas- 
tion. 

This  phrase  is  familiarly  used  with 
respect  to  bodies  of  men  which  attack 
eadi  other  in  a  military  way. 

ATTACK  and  Defence.  A  part  of 
the  drill  for  recruits  learning  the  sword 
exercise,  which  is  commenced  with  the 
recruit  stationary  on  horseback,  the 
teacher  riding  round  hiui^  striking  at 
difierent  parts  as  openings  appear,  and 
instrocting  the  recruit  how  to  ward  his 
Several  attacks;  it  is  next  executed  in 
a  walk,  and,  as  the  learner  becomes 
more  perfect,  in  speed ;  in  the  latter 
under  the  idea  of  a  pursuit  The  attack 
and  defence  in  line  and  in  speed  form 
the  concluding  part  of  the  sword  ex- 
ercise when  prattised  at  a  review  of 
catnlry.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  al^^ 
thoueb  denominated  in  speed,  yet  when 
practising,  or  at  a  review,  tlie  pace  of 
the  horse  ought  not  to  exceed  tkree 
^artert  speed. 

ATTENTION  !  a  cautionary  word 
used  in  the  British  service  as  a  prepara- 
tive to  any  particular  exercise  or  ma^ 
Doeovre.    Gorcfe-o^nms,  which  is  pro-  j 


nounced  Gar-a-^zwui, .  has  the  same  si^' 
nificntion  in  the  French  service. 

ATTESTATION,  a  certificate  made 
by  some  justice  oi  tlie  peace  within 
four  days  after  the  enlistment  of  a  I'o 
cruit.  This  certificate  is  to  bear  testi- 
mony, that  the  said  recruit  has  been 
brought  before  him  in  conformity  to 
the  55th  clause  of  the  mutiny  tyrt,  and 
has  declared  hiscusent  or  dissent  to  such 
enlistment;  and,  if  according  to  the 
said  act  he  shall  have  been, and  is  duly- 
enlisted,  that  the  proper  oaths  have  bceu 
administered  to  him  by  the  said  magis^ 
trate,  and  that  the  2d  and  6th  sections 
of  the  articles  of  war  against  mutiny 
and  desertion  have  been  read  to  the  said 
i^ecruit. 

ATILT,  in  the  attitude  of  thrusting 
with  a  spear,  &c.  as  was  formerly  the 
case  in  tournaments,  &c. 

AVANT,  ¥r.  foremost,  most  ad- 
vanced toward  the  enemy,  as 

AvAvr-chemin-couTert,  Fr.  tlie  ad- 
vanced co\*crV-way  which  is  made  at  the 
foot  of  the  glacis  to  oppose  the  ap- 
proaches of  an  enemy. 

AvANT-r/wc,  Fr.  the  pile-work  wliich 
is  formed  by  a  number  of  young  trees 
on  the  edge  or  entrance  of  a  river.  They 
are  driven  into  tlie  ground  with  batter- 
ing rams  or  strong  pieces  of  iron,  to 
form  a  level  floor,  by  means  of  stron«; 
planks  being  nailed  upon  it,  «hich  ser^'e 
for  the  foundation  ot  a  bridge.    Boats 
are  placed  wherever  the  arant-duc  ter- 
minates. The  avant-duc  is  had  recourse 
to  when  the  river  is  so  broad  that  there 
are  not  boats  sufficient  to  make  a  bridge 
across.    AvantKlucs  are  made  on  each 
side  of  the  river. 

AvANT*/otsr,  Fr.  the  ditch  of  the 
counterscarpe  next  to  the  oiuntrj*.  It 
is  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis;  See 
Fortification*. 

A  VA  K  T-garde,    See  Vak  Guard. 

AvAKT-frdin,  Fr.  The  limbers  of  a 
field  piece,  on  which  are  placed  two 
boxes  containing  ammunition  enough 
for  immediate  service. 

AUDITOR,  the  person  who  audits 
regimental  or  other  military  accounts. 
lie  is  generally  a  field  officer. 

AVKNUE,  in  fortification,  is  any 
kind  of  opening  or  inlet  into  a  fort, 
bastJon»  or  out-work. 

AUCJKT,  or  ArcETTF,  Jr.  a  wooden 
pipe  which  contain*:  the  powder  by 
which  amine  is  set  lire  to. 

AULNE 
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U  D  t  ir  ?«m,  a  Fresich  measure, 
44  ladiesy  ased  to  measure 


'TUURrn*,  in  a  general  aocep- 

:''9  ui  (iie  tenn,  signtties  a  right  to 

'aHd,aidaooiise<^uent  right  to  be 

'-ni.    TW  Kinj;  ot  Great   Britain 

>^«.  ^  die  coBstitution  of  the  land,  a 

.  -':al  abereac  n<;ht  to  exercise  mi- 

i^c^innr  irithout  controul,  asfar 

..\xi9  the  army.      Uis  Majesty 

.  .^'iu  ot  dismiss  officers  at  his 

alXIUA&V.    Foreign  or  subsidi- 


ary troops  which  are  furnished  to  a  belr 
iigerent  power  in  consequence  of  a  treaty 
of  alhance,  or  for  pecuniary  considera- 
tions. Of  the  latter  description  may 
be  considered  the  Swiss  soldiers  who 
formerly  8er\'ed  in  France,  and  the 
Hessians  who  were  employed  by  Great- 
Britain. 

AWARD,  the  sentence  or  determi- 
nation of  a  military  court. 

AXLErTllEE,  a  transverse  beam 
supporting  a  carriage,  and  on  the  ends 
qf  wliich  Sie  wheels  revolve. 


B 


B^CKSttp^  the  retrograde  move- 
VM  ot  a  man  or  body  of  men 
« T^ASdwiinng  Croat. 

BlCWARDS,  a  technical  word 
>M^c«  01  in  the  British  service  to  ex- 
I  '^  aie  retro«7ade  movement  of  troops 
."laLoe  lato  column,  and  vice  versa. 

B\GGAGE,  in  military  affairs,  sij^- 

ti>!  U^  doches,  tents,  utensils  of  di- 

''^  nr\  and  provisionsi  &c.  beiong- 

^  to  ta  inny. 

^i^ict'Wagons,    See  Wacoxs. 

i^^OPlPE,   the    name  of  a  well- 

*s««»  whke  instrument^  of  the  wind 

^  Otadj  used  by  the  Scotch  regi- 

y*»  wd  sometinies   by  the  Irish. 

^'O'^  are  supposed  to  have   been 

■^^od  by  the  Danes:  but  we  are 

^  'f^ma  chat  they  are  much  older,  as 

^Vrris ia  Rome  a  most  beautiful  bas- 

^%  i^ficce  of  Grecian  sculpture  of 

^  M*st  antifliiity,  which  represents 

"  ^'^f'per  pla^ing'on  his  instrument 

p*tiy  Uke  a  modem  highlanden    The 

^^  lad  also  an  instrument  coin- 

^*ai  if  a  pipe  and  btnon-^p  thin. 

l>  Ro«aiis»  in   all  probability,  bor- 

'''•H  It  froai  them.    The  Italians  still 

^  It  aoder  the  names  of  piva  and 

'^*  aiiu.   The  bagpipe  has  been  a 

^dsrite  iostniment  among  th6  Scots, 

^  *■>  two  varieties :  the  one  with 

"'^:  pipes,  and    sounded   with    the 

•'^;  the  other    with   short  pipes, 

H^Qft  with  the  fingers :  the  first  is 

''  loodest  and  most  ear- piercing  of  all 

'^t  ii  the  genuine  highland  pipe, 


and  is  well  suited  to  tlic  warlike  geniiiS 
of  that  people.  It  formerly  roused 
their  coui*Hge  to  battle,  alarmed  them 
when  secure,  and  collected  them  when 
scattered;  solaced  them  in  their  lon«; 
and  painful  marches,  and  in  times  of 

f)eacc  kept  up  the  memory  of  the  gal- 
antry  of  their  ancestors,  by  tunes  co^^• 
posed  after  signal  victories. 

BAGS,  in  military  employinents,^  are 
used  on  many  occasions :  as, 

Sand-B AGS,  generally.  16  inches  dia- 
meter, and  30  high,  filled  with  earth  or 
sand  to  repair  breaches,  and  the  embra- 
sures of  batteries,  when  -damuged  by 
the  enemies  fire,  or  by  the  blast  of  the 
guns.  Sometimes  they  are  made  less, 
and  placed  tliree  together,  unon  the  pa- 
rapets, for  the  men  to  fire  through. 

i2«r^A-BAGS,  crmtiining  about  a  cu- 
bical foot  of  earth,  are  used  to  raise  a 
parapet  in  haste,  or  to  repair  one,  that 
IS  beaten  down.  They  are  only  used 
when  the  ground  is  rocky,  and  do?8 
not  afford  earth  enough  to  carry  on  the 
approaches.  • 

BAGUETTES,  Fr,  drumsticks ;  t/iey 
also  signify  the  switches  with  which  sol- 
diers were  formerly  punished  in  the 
French  service;  as  passer  en  baguetteSf 
to  run  the  gHuiitlet. 

BALANCE,  Fr,  a  term  used  in  the 
French  artillery  to  express  a  machine 
in  which  stores  and  ammunition  are 
weiehed. 

.  BALU  in  the  military  art,  compre- 
hends all' Sorts  of  balls  and  bullets  for 
tire-arms,  from  the  cannon  to  the  pistoJ. 
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Cannon-BALLS  are  of  iron,  and  reus- 
ket  and  pistol  balls  are  of  iead^  Can- 
non-balls are  always  distinguished  by 
their  respective  calibres,  thus, 

6,684  inches 
6,106 
5,547 
5,040 
4,403 
^  4,000 
3,498 
2,775 
2,423  " 
^  1,923 

JVre-BALLS,   7  of   which  there  are 

Xi^A^-Balls,  )  various  sorts,  used  for 

Various  purposes.    Their  composition  is 

mealed  powder  2,  saltpetre  1|,  sulphur 

1,  rosin  1,  turpentine  2|.  Someumes 
they  are  made  of  an  iron  shell,  some* 
times  a  stone,  filled  and  covered  with 
various  coats  of  the  above  composition, 
till  it  conglomerates  to  a  proper  size, 
the  last  coat  being  of  grained  powder. 
But  the  best  sort  in  our  opinion,  is  to 
take  thick  brown  paper,  and  make  a 
shell  the  size  of  the  mortar,  and  fill  it 
with  a  composition  of  an  equal  quan-^ 
tity  of  sulpnur,  pitch,  rosin,  and  meal- 
ed powder,  which  being  well  mixed,  and 
put  in  warm,  will  give  a  clear  fire,  and 
burn  a  considerable  time. 

When  they  are  intended  to  set  fire  to 
magazines,  buildings,  &c.  the  composi- 
tion must  be  mealed  powder  10$  saltpe- 
tre 2,  sulphur  4,  and  rosin  1 ;  or  rather, 
mealed  powder  48,  saltpetre  32,  sul- 
phur 16,  rosin  4,  steel  or  iroti  filings  2, 
iii^tree  saw-dust  boiled  in  saltpetre  ley 

2,  birch-wood  charcoal  1,  well  rammed 
into  a  shell  for  that  purpose,  having  va- 
rious holes  filled  with  small  barrels, 
loaded  with  musquet-balls ;  and  lastly, 

'  the  whole  immersed  in  melted  pitch, 
rosin,  and  turpentine  oih 

Swo/jc-Balls  are  prepared  as  above, 
with  this  difference,  that  thev  contain 
5  to  1  of  pitch,  robin,  and  saw-dusL 
This  composition  is  put  into  shells  made 
for  that  purpose,  h«i\ing  4  holes  to  let 
out  the  smoke.  Smoke-balls  arc  thrown 
out  of  mortars,  and  continue  to  smoke 
from  25  to  30  minutes. 

iS^i///t-BALLS  are  prepared  by  a  com- 
position of  mealed  powder,  rosin,  salt- 
petre, pitch,  sulphur,  rasped  Jiorses  and 
asbes  hoofs,  burnt  in  the  fire,  assu^fceti- 
da,  seraphim-gum  or  ferula,  and  bug  or 
etiuking  herbs,  made  up  into  balls^  as 


mentioned  in  Xt^Af-fiALLS,  agreeabi 
to  the  size  o£  the  mortar  out  of  whici 
you  intend  to  throw  them. 

Poison^i^fiAi/is.    We  are  not   sun 
that  they  have  ever  been  used  in   Eu^ 
rope ;  but  the  Indians  and  Africans  hav« 
always  been  very  ingenious  at  poisoning 
several  sorts  of  warlike  stores  and  in- 
struments*   Their  composition  is  meal- 
ed powder  4,  pitch  6,  rosin  3,  sulphur  S, 
a8sa-fQetida8,  extract  of  toads  poison  1 2^ 
other  poisonous  substances  12,   made 
into  balls  as  above  directed.     At    the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion poisoned  balls  were  exhibited  to 
the  people,  pretended  to  have  been  fired 
by  the  Austrians,  particularly  at  tlie 
siege  of  Lisle.    We  have  seen  some  of 
this  sort  ourselves.     They  contained 
glass,  small  pieces  of  iron,  &c.  and  were 
said  to  be  concocted  togedier  by  means 
of  a  greasy  composition,  which  was  im- 
pregnated with  poisonous  matter.     In 
1792  they  were  deposited  in   die  ar« 
chives  of  Paris. 

Red'hot  Balls  are  fired  out  of  mor- 
tars, howitzers,  or  cannon.    Use  which 
you  will,  the  ball  must  be  made  red-hot, 
which  is  done  upon  a  large  coal  fire  in  a 
square  hole  made  in  the  ground,  6  feet 
e\  ery  way,  and  4  or  6  feet  deep.  Some 
make  the  fire  under  an  iron  grate,  on 
which  the  shell  or  ball  is  laid;  biit  the 
best  way  is  to  put  the  ball  into  the  mid« 
die  of  a  clear  burning  fire,  and  when 
red-hot,  all  the  fiery  particles  must  be 
swept  off.    Whatever  machine  you  use 
to  throw  the  red-hot  ball  out  of,  it  must 
be  elevated  according  to  the  distance 
you  intend  it  shall  range,  and  the  charge 
of  powder  must  be  put  into  a  flannel 
cartridge,  and  a  good  wad  upon  tliat ; 
then  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  exact  dia- 
meter of  the  piece,  and  about  3}  inches 
thick,  to  prevent  the  ball  from  setting 
fire  to  the  powder;  then  place  the  bail 
on  the  edge  of  the  mortar,  &c.  with  an 
instrument  for  that  purpose,  and  let  it 
roll  of  itself  against  the  wood,  and  in- 
stantly fiT^  it  off.    Should   there  be  a 
ditch  or  parallel  before  such  a  hattcrv, 
with  soldiers,  the  wood  must  not  be  used, 
as  the  blast  of  powder  will  break  it  to 
pieces,  and  its  own  elasticity  prevent  it 
from  flying  far ;   it  would  m  that  case 
either  kill  or  wound  your  own  people. 
For  this  deficiency  the  wad  must  be 
doubUi 
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Cfcw  Jiirw  are  two  balU  linked 
lif  « cfattn  of  8  or  10  inches 
Ki^  mi  loae  have  been  made  with  a 
:mMw:^  ar4 £eet  loog;  Uiey  are  used 
$aKm  the  paHiwadoea»  wooden 
-  loev  aod  chevaiixr<ie»f riezes  of  a  for- 
!CAu&  TWt  are  also  very  destruc- 
%  la  c^  Ti^po%  of  a  ship. 
3imc-B±t,iA  are  by  some  called  balls 
mo  deads ;  ih^y  are  sometimes  made 
r»»  k&ll-balU  joined  together  by  a 
IT  ii  vun  fraoi  8  CO  14  inches  long ; 
re  likewise  made  of  two  entire 
they  are  for  the  same  purpose  as 


made  in  the  same 
9u  m  tke  fi^t-balls,  and  filled  xwith 
^t  aaHMHinio^irHHi^  only  with  this  ad- 
fic^A,  that  these  are  made  with  an  iron 
bar  rwo-cfasrds  of  the  ball's  diameter  in 
aad  S  or  4  inches  square.  One 
faced  within  the  ball,  and  the 
kalf  icflMins  without;  the  exte- 
ead  la  made  with  a  grapple-hook. 
\  erj  mthi  to  set  fire  to  wooden  bridges, 
or  any  daai;  made  of  wood,  or  even 
die  aqpBg  of  ships,  &c.  for  the  pile 
the  heaviest,  flies  foremost, 
it  touches,  fastens,  and 
all  on  fire  about  it. 
Win— jFT  fii  f  ff  1  SeeSflELLs. 
lt4T.f.F-,  Jr.  a  round  substance, 
of  lead  or  iron,  which  is  put  into 
or  fire-arms,  for  the 
of  luUiog,  wounding,  or  mak- 
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BftixMhlVs,  Fr.  a  hollow  substance, 
>  made  of  iron,  in  the  shape  of 
aad  is  filled  with  combustible 
that  are  extremely  ditbcult 
be  csxn^guisfaed,  and  give  a  great  light. 
itioo  is  ccenerally  used  in 
and  defence  of  fortified 
When  the  balls  are  large,  they 
oot  of  mortars ;  the  smaller 
■t  like  handp-^aades.  In 
to  prevent  their  extmction,  there 
~  tabes  within  loaded  with  grape- 
hich    are  cootinoally  dis- 


BAixa-MadUfy  Fr.  a  musqnet  ball, 
e  soldier  bites  and  indents  in 
placaea  before  be  loads  his  mu»- 
It  is  ooatiary  to  the  established 
af  war  to  me' any  thing  of  the 


BALUUM,  a  term  used  in  ancient 
faiitofy.    In  towns  the  appel- 
af  baUiooi  was  given  to  a  work 


fenced  with  pallisades,  and  sometimes 
to  masonry,  covering  the  suburbs ;  but 
in  castles  it  was  the  space  immediately 
within  the  outer  wall. 

BALLON,  Fr.  Balloon. 

Ballon  ^  bombes,  Fr.  a  bag  in  which 
are  placed  beds  of  smaller  bombs,  that 
are  charged  and  interlaid  with  gunpow- 
der. This  bag  is  put  into  another  co- 
vering, that  is  pitched  and  tarred,  with 
the  neck  closely  tied  up  with  pack- 
thread, in  which  a  fuse  is  fixed,  as  in 
ordinary  bombs.  These-  balloons,  or 
bags  containing  bombs,  are  thrown  out 
of  mortars,  and  are  frequently  used  in 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified 
places.  Major  Shrapnel's  invention  of 
the  case-shot  is  of  a  superior  kind. 

Ballon  d  cailloux,  Fr.  a  balloon,  or 
bag  filled  with  stones  or  pebbles  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  above  mentioned. 

Ballon  d  grenades,  Fr.  a  balloon  or 
bag,  impregnated  with  pitch,  contain- 
ing several  beds  of  grenades,  with  a  fuse 
attached  to  each. 

BALLOON,  a  hollow  vessel  of  silk, 
varnished  over  and  filled  with  inflam- 
mable air,  by  which  means  it  ascends 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  has  during  the 
present  war  been  used  by  the  French  in 
reconnoitering. 

BALLOTS,  Fr.  sacks  or  bales  of 
wool,  made  use  of,  in  cases  of  great 
emergency,  to  form  parapets  or  places 
of  arms.  They  are  likewise  adapted 
for  the  defence  of  trenches,  to  cover  the 
workmen  in  saps,  and  in  all  instances 
where  promptitude  is  required. 

BAN,  or  Bann,  a  sort  of  proclama- 
tion made  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  or  in  the  several  quarters  or , 
cantonments  of  an  army,  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  or  beat  of  drum ;  either  for 
observing  martial  discipline,  or  for  de- 
claring a  new  ofiicer,  or  punishing  a 
soldier,  or  the  like.  At  present  such 
kind  of  proclamations  are  given  out  in 
the  written  orders  of  the  day. 

BAN  and  Abbiere  Ban,  a  French 
military  phrase,  signifying  the  convoca- 
tion of  vassals  under  the  feudal  system. 
Menage,  a  French  writer,  derives  the 
term  from  the  German  word  Ban,which 
means  publication,  Nicod  derives  it 
from  another  German  term,  which  sig- 
nifies yie/(/.  Borel  from  the  Greek  wavf 
which  means  a//,  because  the  convoca- 
tion was  general.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  VIX.  the  ban  and  arrUre  ban 

had 
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hftd  different  skuifications.  Formerly  it 
meant  tiie  assefnbling  of  the  ordinary 
militia.  After  die  days  of  Charles  VII. 
it  was  called  the  extraordinary  militia. 
The  first  served  more  than  the  latter; 
and  each  was  distinguished  according 
to  the  nature  of  its  particular  sen'icc. 
The  pei'sous  belonging  to  the  arriere- 
han  were  at  one  period  accoutred  and 
zaounted  like  light  horse;  but  there 
vrere  occasions  on  which  they  served 
like  infantry.  Once  under  Francis  I. 
in  1545,  and  again  under  Lewis  XIIL 
who  issued  out  an  order  in  1637,  that 
the  Arriere-Ban  should  serve  on  foot. 

Ban  likewise  signified,  during  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  France,  a  procla- 
mation made  by  the  sound  of  drums, 
trumpets,  and  tambourines,  either  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  or  in 
quarters.  Sometimes  to  prevent  the 
men  from  (quitting  camp,  at  others  to 
enforce  the  rigour  of  military  discipline; 
sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
a  new  commandmg  ofiicer,  and  at 
others  to  degrade'and  punish  a  military 
character. 

BANDER,  Fr.  to  bind,  to  bend,  to 
cock.  Bander  Ics  yeux  a  une  trompette ; 
t»  cover  the  eyes  of  a  trumpeter,  han- 
ger tin  pistolet ;  to  cock  a  pistol. 

Bander  also  signilie«  to  unite,  to  in- 
trigue togetl^r  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
surrection. 

BA^' DERET,  Fr.  in  tnilitary  history, 
implies  the  (vmmander  in  chief  of  the 
troops  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

BANDES,  Fr,  bands,  bodies  of  in- 
fantry. 

Bani>es  Francoisej  Fr.  The  French 
infantry  was  anciently  so  called.  The 
term,  however,  has  or'  late  become  less 
general,  and  been  confined  to  the  Prevot 
'  des  Bandfs,  or  the  Judi^c  or  Provost 
Marshal  that  tried  the  men  belonging  to 
the  French  guards. 

Bandes,  •J'r.  iron  hoops  or  rinirs. 

Sous-'BA^STtF.s,  Fr.  flat  iron  hoops, 
which  are  placed  in  the  lower  parts  of 
&  piece  of  ordnance,  between  the  trun- 
nions. 

•S'w*-Bandes,  Fr.  flat  iron  hoops, 
which  are  placed  in  the  upper  parts  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  to  keep  the  trun- 
nions together. 

BANblERE,Fr.  This  term  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  same  sense  with 
Ban  Hare  J  Baimer;  especially  oa  board 
a  sfiip. 


Bandier]^,  Fr.  tine  armee  ran^^A 
en  front  de  banditre,  signifies  an  arm^r 
in  battle  array.  This  disposition  o±' 
the  army  is  opposed  to  that  in  whioF» 
it  is  cantoned  and  divided  into  severe.! 
bodies. 

Vne  urmee  campce  front  de  Bjlto^— 

DiEUE,  Fr.    An   army  which  has   e-n— 

camped  with' the  regular  stand  of  ccp— 

lours  in  front.  Ilence  la  ligne  .bandier'c-^ 

.The  camp-colour  line.     The  sentries 

should  not,   on  any  account,   pei-mit; 

f)ersons  out  of  regimentals  to  pas6  tbi^ 
inc. 

BANDOLEER,  in  ancient  military 
history,  a  large  leathern  belt  worn  over 
the  right  shoulder,  and  hanging  tiiidet- 
the  left  arm,  to  carry  some  kind  of  war~ 
like  weapon. 

Bandoleers  are  likewise  little 
wooden  cases  covered  with  leather,  oF 
which  every  musketeer  used  to  wear  1S2 
hanging  on  a  shoulder-belt;  each  .oi:" 
them  contained  the  charge  of  powder 
for  a  musket.  They  are  now  no  moro 
in  use,  but  are  still  to  be  seen  in  tho> 
small  armoury  in  the  Tower.* 

BANDROIJS.    See  Camp  Colours.. 

BANDS,   properly  bodies   of  foot^ 
though  almost  out  of  date. 

Tra jVBands.  In  England  the  fni« 
litia  of  tlie  City  of  I^ndon  were  gene- 
rally so  called.  The  third  regiment  of 
Foot,  or  the  Old  BuHfe,  were  originally 
recruited  from  tlie  Train  Bands,  which 
circumstance  has  given  that  corps  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  marching  throu(;h 
London  M-ith  drums  beating  and  co- 
lours flying. 

Band  of  Pemioners,  a  company  of 
gentlemen  so  called,  who  attend  the 
King*s  person  upon  all  solemn  occasions. 
They  arc  I'^^O  in  number,  and  receive  a 
yearly  allowance  of  lOOl.  The  ternr^ 
band  is  also  applied  to  the  bociy  of  mu- 
sicians attached  to  any  regiment  or  bat- 
talion. 

Band  is  also  the  denomination  of  a 
military  order  in  Spain,  instituted  by 
Alphonsus  XL  king  of  Castile,  for  tlio 
younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  who,  be- 
fore their  admission,  must  serve  10  yearSy 
at  least,  either  in  the  army  or  during  a 
war ;  and  are  bound  to  take  up  arms  iit 
defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  against 
the  iafldels. 

BANERET,  Fr.  a  term  derived  from 
Baniere.    This  appellation  was  attach- 
i  ed  to  an^  lurd  of  a  fief  who  bad  ^-assals 

suf- 
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(D  uiite  them  under  one  ^- 
*  axKl  to  become  chief  of 


W9i>p6  iir  company. 

raCtevaarr  Banes ET,  or  n  Knight 
Lycixr^gLTe  precedence  to  the  truop 
.*  cjKpftaT  whic^  he  commanded 
mrr  that  of  a  baneret  who  was  not  a 
u^  ur  chevmiier;  the  latter  obeyed 
tic  tomrr,  and  the  banner  of  the  ftrst 
TO  nt  mto  fewer  vanes  than  that  of 
CPiaooncL 

BaXNER,  the  ordnance  flag  fixed 
«i  or  fore  part  of  the  drum-major's 
ijoit-dnun  carnage  of  the  royal  ar- 
cs. «tt. 

Kasxye,  in  the  horse  equipage,  for 
tW  kntkniniins  and  trumpets,  must  be 
c:  t^  caboor  of  the  facing  of  the  regi- 
*ac.  The  badge  of  the  regiment,  or 
<b  nak,  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  ban- 
aerof  die  kettle-drums,  as  on  the  se- 
aadnd.  The  king's  cypher  and 
tQbe  on  the  banner  of  the  trum- 
«3h  the  rank  of  the  regiment  in 

The  depth  of  the 
banners   to  be  3  feet  6 
the  lo^th  4  feet  8  inches,  ex- 
fringe.    Those  of  the  trum- 
fie^  CD  be  IS  inches  in  depth,  and  18 
K.rjifees  m  kmctn. 
BAXVE&ET.       Knighti^HmnereU, 
to  the  Engbsh  acceptation  of 
are  persons  who  fof  any  par- 
of  vkkmr  have  been  kmguted 
3  the  fiekl  of  battle. 
The  late  Sir  William  Erskine,  on  his 
Tcim  from  the  Continent  in  1764,  was 
aare  a  knight  banneret,  in  Hyde  Park, 
i«  ■&»  ptesent  Majesty,  in  consequence 
u  toa  dndnginshed  conduct  at  the  bat- 
tle 'm£  Emsdorit     But  he  was  not  ac- 
uowiedged  as  such  in  this  country,  al- 
^-sfh  k^  was  invested  with  the  order, 
the  two  standards  of  the  15th 
of  tisht  draeodns,  because  the 
y  <Bd  not  take  place  where  the 
happened.    Captain  Trol- 
kor  of  che  Royal  Navy  is  the  last  ere- 
■rd  kaagbt  banneret.    Knights  banne- 
rts  ^e  precedence  next  to  knighu  of 
tie  Bath. 
BANQUET.    See  Bkidges. 
BANQUETFEy  Fr.  See  Fortificat 
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BAR,  a  loBg  pieee  of  wood  or  iron, 
tt>  keep  itengs  together.  Bars  have 
^nuaa  deoaoinatioiis  in  the  construe- 
•aaof  wtikiy  Gvmges^  as  sweep  and 


cross  bars  for  trumbrels;  fore,  hind,  and 
under  cross  bars,  for  [Powder  carts;  shaft  ' 
bars  for  wagons,  and  dowel  bars  used 
in  mortar  beds. 

hABrShot,  two  half  bullets  joined 
together  by  an  union  bar,  forming  a 
kind  of  double-headed  shot.         "" 

BAKAQUER  une  armee,  Fr.  to  put 
an  army  into  cantonments. 

BARAQUES,  Fr,  small  huts  made 
with  wood  and  earth  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  soldiers  during  a  campaign. 

BARB,  the  reflected  points  of  the 
head  of  an  arrow.  The  armour  for 
horses  was  so  called.  See  Caparison. 

BARBACAN,  or  Barbican,  a 
watch-tower,  for  the  purpose  of  descry- 
ing an  enemy  at  a  great  distance :  it 
also  implies  an  outer  defence,  or  sort  of 
ancient  fortification  to  a  city  or  castle, 
used  especially  as  a  fence  to  the  city  or 
walls;  also  an  aperture  made  in  the 
walls  of  a  fortress  to  fire  through  upon 
the  enemy.  It  is  sometimes  us^  to  de- 
note a  fort  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge, 
or  the  outlet  of  a  city,  having  a  double 
wall  with  towers. 

BARBACANAGE,  money  given  to 
the  msdntenance  of  a  Barbacan. 

BARBETS  are  peasants  subject  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  abandon  their 
<jlwellings  wl;ien  the  enemy  has  taken 
possession  of  them.  The  king  forms 
them  into  bodies,  who  defend  the  Alps^ 
being  part  of  his  dominions. 

'BAKhtT'Battery^  in  gunnery,  w  when 
the  breast-work  of  a  battery  is  only 
S  feet  high,  that  the  |;uns  may  fire  over 
it  without  being  obhged  to  make  em^ 
brasures :  in  such  cases,  it  is  said  the 
guns  fire  en  barbet.    See  Battery. 

BARDEES  feau,  Fr.  a  measure 
used  in  the  making  of  saltpetre,  contain- 
ing three  half  hogsheads  of  water,  which 
are  poured  into  tubs  for  the  purpose  of 
refilling  it.  Four  half  hogsheads  are 
sometimes  "dirown  in. 

BARILLER,  IV.  an  officer  who  was 
formerly  employed  among  the  gallies, 
whose  chief  duty  is  to  superintend  the 
distribution  of  bread  and  water. 

BARILS,  Fr,  small  barrels,  contain" 
ing  gunpowder,  flints^  ^c. 

Barils  i  /eu,  oufoudroyanttf  Fr. 
barrels  filled  with  gunpowder  and  grape 
shot,  &c. 

BARM,,  or  Berh.    See  Berk. 

BARRACKS^  or  Baracx^  ar^  places 
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erected  for  both  officers  and  men  to 
lodge  in ;  they  are  built  dififerent  ways, 
according  to  their  different  situations. 
When  there  is  sufficient  room  to  make 
a  large  square,  surrounded  with  build- 
ings, they  are  very  convenient,  because 
the  soldiers  are  easily  confined  to  their 
quarters,  and  the  rooms  being  contigu- 
ous, orders  are  executed  with  privacy 
and  expedition ;  and  the  tcoops  have 
not  the  least  connection  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  place,  which  prevents 
quarrels  and  riots. 

'BARKACK-AlhwancCy  a  specific  al- 
lowance of  bread,  beer,  coals,  &lc.  to  the 
regiments  stationed  in  barracks. 

"BARnACK-Guardy  when  a  regiment 
is  in  barracks,  the  principal  guard  is  the 
barrack-guard;  the  officer  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  regularity  of  the  men 
y  in  barracks,  and  for  all  prisoners  duly 
committed  to  his  charge  while  on  that 
duty. 

DAntLACK'Master  Generaly  a  staff  of- 
ficer at  the  head  of  the  barrack  depart- 
ment; he  has  a  number  of  biurrack- 
masters  and  deputies  under  him,  who 
are  stationed  at  the  different  barracks; 
he  has  an  ofHce  and  clerks  for  the  di&> 
patch  of  business;  to  this  office  all 
reports,  &c  respecting  the  bai'rack  de- 
partment are  made. 

BARRACK*(Mce,  the  office  at  which 
all  business  relating  to  the  barrack  de- 
partment is  transacted. 

BARREJJS,  in  military  affiiirs,  are 
of  various  kinds.. 

JVr6-BARR£LS  are  of  different  sorts : 
some  are  mounted  on  wheels,  filled  with 
(X>mposition,and  intermixed  with  loaded 
grenades,  and  the  outside  full  of  sharp 
epikes :  some  are  placed  under  ground, 
which  have  the  enect  of  small  mines : 
others  are  used  to  roll  down  a  breach, 
to  prevent  thecnemy's  en  trance,— Com- 
position, corned  powder  SO  lb.  Swedish 
TOtch  12,  saltpetre  6,  and  tallow  3. 
Not  used  now. 

TAufuifrtiig-BARRSLs  are  for  the 
same  purpose,  611ed  with  various  kinds 
of  combustibles,  intermixed  with  small 
shells,  grenades,  and  other  iire*works. 
Not  used  now. 

Poop^ct-Barrels  are  about  16  inches 
diameter,  and  30  or  32  inches  long, 
holding  100  pounds  of  powder. 

Bttf^e-BA REELS,  hold  from  40  to  60 
poimds  of  powder :  at  one  end  is  fixed 


a  leather  bag  with  brass  nails;  they  are 
used  in  actual  service  on  the  batteries, 
to  keep  the  powder  from  firing  by  acci« 
dent,  tor  loading  the  guns  and  mortars. 

BARRER,  Fr.  to  stop ;  to  obstruct. 

Barrer  le  chcmin  aune  troupe  ou 
dfune  armee  ennemie,  Fr.  to  take  posses- 
sion of  any  particular  road  or  passage, 
and  to  cut  it  up^  or  plant  it  with  ord- 
nance, &c.  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
hostile  force  could  march  through. 

BARRICADE.  To  barricade  is  to 
fortify  with  trees,  or  branches  of  trees, 
cut  down  for  that  purpose,  the  brushy 
ends  towards  the  enemy.  Carts,  vi^a-* 
gons,  &c.  are  sometimes  made  use  of 
for  the  same  purpose,  viz.  to  keep  back 
both  horse  and  foot  for  some  time. 

BARRICADES,  Fr.  obstructions  or 
obstacles  created  by  means  of  ditches, 
temporary  abatis,  &c. 

BARRIER,  {Barriere,  Fr.)  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  means  any  fortification,  or 
strong  place  on  the  frontiers  of  a  coun- 
try. It  is  likewise  a  kind  of  fence  com- 
posed of  stakes,  and  transums,  as  over- 
thwart  rafters,  erected  to  defend  the  en- 
trance of  a  passage,  retrenchment,  or 
the  like.  In  die  middle  of  the  barrier 
is  a  moveable  bar  of  wood,  which  is 
opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  It  also 
implies  a  gate  made  of  wooden  bars, 
about  5  feet  long,  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  and  kept  together  by  two  long 
bars  going  acrbss,  and  another  crossing 
diagonally.  Barriers  are  used  to  stop 
the  cut  made  tlirough  the  esplanade  be- 
fore the  gat^  of  a  town. 

Barrier- roa>nc  Before  the  French 
Revolution,  the  barrier-towns  in  Europe 
were  Menin,  Dendermond,  Ypres,  Tour- 
nay,  Mons,  Namur,  and  Maestricht. 
These  towns  were  formerly  garrisoned 
half  by  French  or  Imperial,  and  half  by 
Dutch  troops. 

BASCULE,  Pr,  a  counterpoise  which 
serves  to  lift  up  the  draw  bridge  of  a 
town.  Likewise  a  term  used  in  fortifi- 
cation to  express  a  door  that  shuts  and 
opens  like  a  trap  door. 

BASE,  or  Basis,  in  fortification,  th^ 
exterior  part  or  side  of  a  polygon,  or 
that  imaginary  line  which  is  drawn  from 
the  flanked  angle  of  a  bastion  to  the 
angle  opposite  to  it. 

Base  signifies  also  the  level  line  on 
which  any  work  stands  that  is  even  with 
the  ground,  or  other  work  on  which  it 
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is  erected.  Hence  the  bfise  of  a  parapet 
i»  the  rampart. 

Base,  an  ancient  word  for  the  smallest 
aanon.    See  Cannon. 

BASE'/iae,  the  line  on  which  troops  in 
column  more.  The  Brst  division  that 
cnrcbes  into  the  alignment  forms  the 
taae  line,  which  each  successive  division 
proluogs. 

Bxst-ring.    See  Cannon. 

B.iSILISK,  an  ancient  name  given 
(D A 48ponnder.    See  Cannon. 

BASIS.    See  Base. 

BASKET- Hiif,  the  hilt  of  a  sword, 
so  nude  as  to  contain,  and  guard  die 
whole  hand 

BASKETS^  in   military  afiSurs,  are 

•:ii|)le  baskets,  frequently  used  in  si^es. 

Thnr  are  filled  with  earth,  and  placed  on 

the  puapet  of  a  trench,  or  any  other 

{un.   Tittj  are  generally  about  a  foot 

acd  a  half  m  diameter  at  the  top,  and 

t:^  iothes  at  the  bottom,  and  a  foot 

umI  a  hsif  in  height;  so  that,  being 

plaonioB  die  parapet,  a  kind  of  embra- 

<vr  s  formed  at  the  bottom,  through 

*^  the  soldiers  fire,  without  being 

npottd  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy.   See 

Oaiioi. 

BL^SOFFICIERS,  Fr.  non-commis^ 
tWMd  officers,  i-  e.  Serjeants  and  cor- 
punls  are  so  oiled  in  the  French  ser- 
^Kt.  With  us  the  Serjeants  and  lance 
xrnms  only  are  so  called. 

Bassinet,  IV.  the  pan  of  a  mus- 
^uet. 

B.\SSON  or  BASSOON,  a  wind  in- 
ftnnaeot  blown  with  a  reed,  perform- 
^  the  base  to  all  martial  music,  one 
or  t»u  of  which  are  attached  to  each 
nrgnaeRtal  band. 

BAOTLLE»  Fr,  any  place  fortified 
»sh  lowers. 

B4.iTiLLE,a  state  prison  which  stood 
nev  the  temple  in  Paris,  and  was  de- 
>troTed  br  the  inhabitants  of  that  ca- 
pital on  tie  14th  of  July,  1789. 

BASTIXADO,  a  punishment  among 
tStr  Turkish  soldiers,  which  is  perform- 
ed bf  beating  them  with  a  cane  or  the 
A«t  tide  of  a  sword  on  the  soles  of  their 
^^ct.  It  h  also  practised  among  the 
ftroA,  The  co^rit  is  tied  upon  a 
^^"^dle  of  straw,  and  receives  a  pre-  ' 
*^t<d  number  of  blows,  either  upon 
*cx  ibonklers  or  upon  his  posteriors. 

BASTlOy.    See  Fortification. 

BATAGE,  Fr.  the  time  employed  in 


reducing  gunpowder  to  its  proper  con- 
sistency. The  French  usually  consumed 
S4  hours  in  pounding  the  materials  to 
make  good  gunpowder ;  supposing  the 
mortar  to  contain  16  pounds  of  compo« 
sition,  it  Would  require  the  application 
of  the  pestle  d5(X)  times  each  hour. 
The  labour  required  in  this  process  is 
less  in  summer  than  in  winter,  because 
the  water  is  softer. 

BATAILLE,  Fr.  a  battle. 

Cheval  de  Bataille,  Fr,  a  war 
horse,  or  charger.  This  expression  is 
used  %uratively  as  a  sheet  anchor  or 
last  resource. 

Bataille  rangie,  Fr.  troops  drawn 
up  in  a  regular  line  for  action. 

BATAILLER,  Fr,  to  engage  one 
another  partially  or  by  detachments, 
without  coming  to  a  general  engage* 
ment ;  to  struggle  hard. 

Bataillon,  Fr,  a  battalion,  which 
see. 

Bataillon  qnarrc,  Yt,  a  battalion 
which  is  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  forms  a  perfect  squai*e,and  is  equally 
strong  on  the  four  sides. 

BATARDE,  Frencli  8  pounders  are 
so  called.    They  are  used  in  action. 

BATARDEAU,  in  fortification,  is 
a  massive  perpendicular  pile  of  mason- 
ry, whose  length  is  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  ditch,  inundation,  or  any  part 
of  a  fortification  where  the  water  can- 
not be  kept  in  without  the  raising  of 
these  sorts  of  works,  which  are  de- 
scribed either  on  the  capitals  prolonged 
of  the  bastions  or  half-moons,  or  upon 
their  faces.  In  thickness  it  is  from  15 
to  18  feet,  that  it  may  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  violence  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. Its  height  depends  upon  the 
depth  of  the  ditch,  ana  upon  tlie  eleva- 
tion of  the  water  that  is  necessary  t^ 
be  kept  up  for  an  inundation;  but  the  ' 
top  of  the  building  must  always  be 
under  the  cover  of  the  parapet  of  the 
coverteway,  so  as  not  to  be  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  view.  In  the  middle  of  its 
length  is  raised  a  massive  cylindrical 
turret,  whose  height  exceeds  the  batar- 
deau  6  feet. ' 

BAT  DE  Mulet,  a  pack-saddle  used 
on  ser^'ice  when  mules  are  employed  to 
carry  stores,  &c. 

BATESME  du  Tropique,  Fr.  a 
christening  under  the  line.  This  is  a 
prophane  and  ridiculous  ceremony  which 
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every  person  is  obliged  to  go  through 
the  tirst  time  he  crosses  the  Line  on  bis 
passage  to  the  East  Indies.  Different 
methods  of  performing  it  are  observed 
by  different  nations.  Englishmen  fre- 
quently buy  themselves  off.  Among 
the  French^  the  individual  who  was  to 
be  baptized  or  christened,  swore  solemn- 
ly b}r  the  Evangelists,  that  he  would 
individually  assist  in  forcing  every 
person  hereafter,  who  should  be  simi- 
larly situated,  to  go  through  the  same 
-  ceremony. 

BAT-Horseitj    ?are  baggage  horses 
BAW-Horses,  J  belonging  to  the  of- 
ficers when  on  actual  duty.  ^ 
Bat- Men,   }  were  originally  servants 
BAW-Men,  (hired  in  war   time,  to 
'  take  care  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
train  of  artillery,  bakery,  baggage,  &c. 
They  generally  wear  the  King's  livery 
during  their  ser\ice.    Men  who  are  ex- 
cused regimental  duty,  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  attending  to  the  horses  be- 
longing to  their  officers,  are  called  bat- 
men. 

Knights  of  the  BATH,  an  English 
military  order  of  uncertain  origmal. 
Some  writers  say  it  was  instituted  in 
the  Saxon  times;  some  will  have  it  to 
have  been  founded  by  Richard  II.  and 
others  by  Henry  I  v.  nor  is  the  occa- 
sion that  gave  rise  to  their  order  better 
known.  Some  say  it  arose  froin  the 
custom  which  formerly  prevailed  of 
bathing,  before  they  received  the  golden 
spurs.  Others  say  that  Henry  IV.  be- 
ing in  the  bath,  was  told  by  a  knight, 
that  two  widows  were  come  to  demand 
justice  of  him;  when  leaping  out  of  the 
bath,  he  cried,  ^  It  was  his  duty  to 
**  prefer  the  doing  of  justice  to  his  sub- 
**  jects  to  tlie  pleasures  of  the  bath  ;** 
and  in  memory  of  tliis  transaction  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath  Were  created. 
Camden  however  insists,  that  tliis  was 
only  the  restoration  of  the  order,  which 
was  in  that  prince's  reign  almost  abo- 
lished i  But  nowe\'er  that  may  be,  the 
order  was  revived  under  George  I.  by  a 
solemn  creation  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  knights.  They  wear  a  red  rib- 
bon, and  their  motto  is,  Triajunctain 
tino,  alluding  to  the  three  cardinal 
virtues  which  every  knight  ought  to 
possess.  . 
BATON,  Fr.  a  staff. 


Baton  a  deux  bouts,  Fr.  a  qaartei 
staff. 

Baton  de  commandement,  Fr.  an  in 
strumentof  particular  distinction  whicJ 
was  formej-ly  given  to  generals  in  th< 
French  army.  Henry  III.  before  hii 
ascension  to  the  throne,  was  made^  gene 
ralissimo  of  ail  the  armies  belonging  tx 
his  brother  Charles  the  IX th,  and  pub- 
licly received  the  Baton^  as  a  mark  oi 
high  command. 

BxTOvfcrrat  et  nonferrat,  Fr.  all 
sorts  of  weapons. 

Obtenir  son  object  par  le  tour  du  Ba- 
ton, Fr.  to  accomplish  one*s  ends  bjr 
equivocal  means. 

Etre  bien  assuri  de  son  Baton,  Fr, 
to  be  morally  certain  of  a  thing. 

Etre  reduit  au  Baton  blanc,  Fr.  to 
be  reduced  to  one*s  last  stake. 

Se  conduire  i  Batons  rompus,  Fr.  to 
do  any  tlung  by  fits  and  starts^  to  be  un- 
decided in  your  plans  of  attack,  &c. 

BATOON,  a  truncheon,  or  marshal*ie 
staff. 

BATTA,  allowances  made  to  troops 
in  India. 

BATTAILOUS,  a  warlike  or  mili- 
tary appearance. 

BATTALIA.  Johnson  adopts  the 
word  from  Battaglia,  Ital.  and  calls 
it  the  main  body  of  an  army,  distin- 
guished from  its  win^s.  We  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  further  implies  an  army 
or  considerable  detachment  of  troops 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  or  in  an  j 
otherproper  form  to  attack  the  enemy. 
See  Battle. 

BATTALION  or  Batalios,  an  un- 
determined body  of  infantry  in  regard 
to  number,  generally  from  600  to  1000 
ihen.    The  royal  regiment  of  artillery 
consists  of  5  battalions.    Sometimes  re- 
giments consist  each  of  1  battalion  only  ; 
but  if  more  numerous,  are  divided  into 
several  battalions,  according  to  their 
strength ;  so  that  every  one  may  come 
within  the  numbers  mentioned.  A  bat- 
talion in  one  of  our  marching  regiments 
consists  of  1000  and  sometimes  of  1200 
men,  officers  and  non-commissioned  in- 
cluded.   When  there  are  companies  of 
several  regiments  in  a  garrison  to  form  a 
battalion,  those  of  the  eldest  regiment 
post  themselves  on  the  right,  those  of  the 
second  on  the  left,  and  so  on  till  the 
youngest  fall  into  the  center.   The  of^ 
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otr  dwir  posts  before  their  com- 
the  ngbt  and  left,  accord- 
,  fr  «BnnxT.    Each  battalion  is  di- 
^^t  taco  4  (^risioas,  and  each  di%4sion 
m?  c«»  labdivisioQSy  which  are  again 
tntt^  into  wctiona.     The  compaHies 
being  unequal  in  ail  bat- 
post  must    be  regalated 
k«  dbr  nrwrnnanHing   officer.    See  Re- 

TnnpJ«r  Battalioh,  in  ancient 
mi^  tnsitorT,  a  body  of  troops  riine- 
ti  a  the  focm  of  a  triangle,  in  wbicn 
nskA  exceed  each  other  by  an  equal 
of  men :  if  the  first  rank  con- 
D  only,  and  the  difTerence 
the  ranks  is  only  one,  then  its 
ira  h»  t^at  of  an  equilateral  triangle ; 
BiCvticn  the  di£Ebrence  between  the 
aakfl  a  more  than  one,  its  form  may 
:&n  be  an  isoscele,  having  two  sides 
or  scalene  triangle.  This  method 
MaUaside. 

EiHTER,   a  cannonade    of  heavy 

from  the  IsC  or  2d  parallel  of 

t,  against  any  fortress  or 


ISiCS^ 


Battxs  i«  hreack,  implies  a 
cwnooade  of  many  pieces  direct- 
ed ca  «ae  part  of  the  revetement  from 
at  daid  parallel. 

Bl^TTERIE  de  Tambour,  a  French 
\tat  id  xht  dram  similar  to  the  general 
iaiW  British  sfTrrice. 

B4TTKmic  en  rouagtj  Fr.  a  discharge 
c^  stiQerT  which  is  used  to  dismount 
:)K  oKinr^a  cannon. 

Battxbix  ^r  eamaradeSf  Fr.  the 
ifrhaiu  of  se%'cral  pieces  of  ord- 
faaa  tofetber,  directed  at  one  object 

BATTE.IIE  ^  barbette^  Fr.  pieces  of 
wk  hich  are  planted  above  a  pa- 
is not  su&cieatly  high  toad- 
t^f^  embrasures. 

Batt KniE.  de canons,  Fr.  This  term 
okji^  the  French  signiiies  not  only  the 
vuk  a€  amllerr,  or  the  place  where 
'.jr  pieces  of  ordnance  are  planted,  but 
t:<«  tJr  pieces  themselves. 

BimaiB  direct f J  Fr.  Cannon  plant- 
ri  nsht  in  front  of  a  work,  or  of  a  body 
and  which  can  play  directly 


B&TTcaf  E  ^enfiladCf  Fr.  Cannon  so 
dmt  it  can  play  along  the  whole 
of  a  line. 


Batte&ie  enterrie,  Fr.  Cannon  or 
ordnance  sunk  into  the  earth  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  shot  can  graze  the 
whole  surface  of 'the  ground  it  goes 
over. 

Batterie  de  mortier,  Fr.  a  collec- 
tion of  bombs  or  shells,  generally  form- 
ed within  the  circumference  of  a  wall. 

Batterie  d'obusier,  Fr.  a  battery 
formed  of  howitzers. 

Battekie  de  pierrierSf  Fr.  abatterr 
consisting  of  machines,  from  which 
stones  may  be  thrown. 

Batterie  en  plein  champ,  Fr.  a 
battery  consisting  of  cannon,  which 
are  planted  in  such  a  manner,  tliat 
their  object  of  attack  is  wholly  un- 
masked. 

Batterie  en  redans,  Fr.  cannon 
planted  in  such  a  mantier,  that  the  se- 
veral pieces  form  a  species  of  saw,  and 
are  fired  from  alternate  intervals.  Can- 
non thus  ranged  may  be  said  to  stand 
pointed  en  echellon. 

BATTERING,  in  military  affairs, 
imphes  the  firing  with  heavy  artillery 
on  some  fortitication  or  strong  postpos^ 
sessed  by  an  enemy,  in  order  to  demo- 
lish tlie  works.  * 
.  Batter  I  Nc-Picccs  are  large  pieces 
of  cannon,  used  in  battering  a  fortified 
town  or  post. 

It  is  judged  by  all  nations,  that  no 
less  than  24  or  18  pounders  are  proper 
tor  that  use.  Formerly  much  larger 
calibers  were  used,  but  as  they  were  so 
long  and  heavy,  and  very  troublesome 
to  transport  and  manage,  tliey  were 
for  a  long  time  rejected,  till  adopted 
among  the  French,  who  during  the  Late 
war  have  brought  36  and  42  pounders 
into  the  field.  At  present  they  use 
light  pieces  in  the  fieid. 

BATTrRiNG-Traiw,  a  train  of  artil- 
lery used  solely  for  besieging  a  strong 
place,  inclusive  of  mortai-s  and  howit- 
zers :  all  heavy  24,  18,  and  12  pound- 
ers, come  under  this  denomination ;  as 
like%vise  the  13, 10,  and  8  inch  mortars 
and  howitzers. 

Batter  IMG-Ram.  See  the  article 
Ram. 

BATTERY,  in  military  affairs,  im- 
plies any  placewhere  cannon  or  mortars 
are  mounted,  either  to  attack  the  forces 
of  the  enemy,  or  to  batter  a  fortific^- 
cation:  hence  batteries    have  various 

^  noinea, 
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Baiiie8»  agreeable  to  the  purposes  they 
are  denned  for. 

Gttfi-BATTERTy  is  a  defence  made  of 
earth  faced  with  green  sods  or  fascines, 
and  sometimes  made  of  gabions  filled 
with  earth :  it  consists  of  a  kreast-^ork, 
parapet,  or  epaulementy  of  18  or  20  feet 
thick  at  top,  and  of  82  or  24  at  the 
foundation ;  of  a  ditch  12  feet  broad  at 
the  bottom,  and  18  at  the  top,  and  7 
feet  deep.  They  must  be  7|  reet  hi^h. 
The  embrasure  are  2  feet  wide  within, 
and  9  without,  sloping  a  little  down- 
wards, to  depress  the  metal  on  occa- 
uon.  The  distance  from  the  centre  of 
one  embrasure  to  that  of  the  other  is 
IB  feet ;  that  is,  the  guns  are  placed  at 
18  feet  distance  from  each  other;  con- 
sequently the  merlins  {or  that  part  of 
sohd  earth  between  the  embrasures) 
are  16  feet  within,  and  7  without  The 
getwuillieres  (or  part  of  the  parapet 
which  covers  the  carriage  of  the  gun) 
are  generally  made  2i  feet  high  from 
the  platform  to  the  opening  of  the  em- 
brasures ;  though  this  height  ought  to 
be  regulated  according  to  the  semi-dia^ 
meter  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  or 
th^  nature  of  the  gun.  The  platforms 
are  a  kind  of  wooden  floors,  made  to 
prevent  the  cannon  from  sinking  into 
the  ground,  and  to  render  the  working 
of  the  guns  more  easy ;  and  arc,  strictly 
speaking,  a  part  of  the  battery.  They 
are  composed  of  5  sleepers,  or  joists  of 
wood,  laid  lengthways,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  intended  platform ;  and  to  keep 
them  film  in  their  places,  stakes  must 
be  driven  into  the  ground  on  each  side ; 
these  sleepers  are  tlien  co^'ered  with 
sound  thick  planks,  laid  parallel  to  the 
parapet;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
platform,  next  to  the  parapet,  a  piece 
of  timber  6  inches  square,  called  a 
kurter,  is  placed,  to  prevent  the  wheels 
from  damaging  the  parapet.  Platforms 
are  generally  made  18  feet  long,  15  feet 
broad  behind,  and  9  before,  with  a  slope 
of  about  9  or  10  inches,  to  prevent  tne 

funs  from  Yeboiling  too  much,  and  for 
ringing  them  more  easily  forward  when 
loaded.  The  dimensions  of  the  plat- 
forms, sleepers,  plauKs,  hurters,  and 
nails,  ought  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  pieces  tliat  are  to 
be  mounted. 

The  powder  mas:azines  to  serve  the 
batteries  ought  to  be  at  a  convenient 


distance  from  the  same,  as  also  from 
each  other ;  the  laree  one,  at  least   3S 
feet  in  the  rear  of  the  battery,  and  tJie 
small  ones  about  25.    Sometimes  the 
large  magazines  are  made  either  to  t.he 
right  or  left  of  the  battery,  in  order  tt> 
deceive  the  enemy ;  they  are  generally 
built  5  feet  under  ground;  the  sides  and 
roof  must  he  well  secured  with  board s^ 
and  covered  with  earth,  clay,  of  sonic- 
thing  of  a  similar  substance,  to  prevent 
the  powder  fron\  being  fired :  tiiey  arc 
guarded  by  centincls.     The  balls  are 
piled  in  readiness  beside  the  merlins, 
between  the  embrasures. 

The  officers  of  the  artillery  ought 
always  to  construct  their  own  batteries 
and  platforms,  and  not  the  engineers, 
as  is  practised  in  England ;  for  certain- 
ly none  can  be  so  good  judges  of  those 
things  as  the  artillery  officers,  whose 
daily  practice  it  is ;  consequently  they 
are  the  properest  people  to  direct  the 
situation  and  to  superintend  the  making 
of  batteries  on  all  occasions. 

Mortar^BATi'ERY.     These  kinds  of 
batteries  differ  from  gun-batteries,  only 
in  having  no  embrasures.  They  consist 
in  a  parapet  of  18  or  20  feet  thick, 
7^  high  in  front,  and  6  in  the  rear;  of 
a  berm  2|  or  3  feet  broad,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  earth ;  of  a  ditch  24 
feet  broad  at  the  top,  and  20  at  the 
bottom.    The  beds  must  be  9  feet  long, 
6  broad,  8  from^each  other,  and  5  feet 
from  the  parapet :  they  are  not  to  be 
sloping  like  the  gun-platforms,  but  ex- 
actly horizontal.    The  insides  of  these 
batteries  are  sometimes  sunk  2  or  3  feet 
into  the  ground,   by  which  they  are 
much  sooner  made  than  those  of  can- 
non.   The  powder  magazines  and  piles 
of  shells  are  placed  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  article  Gum-battery. 

Ricochet-B ATTEKYf  so  called  by  its 
inventor  M.  Vauban,  and  first  used  at 
the  siege  of  Aetli  in  1697.  It  is  a  mc« 
thod  of  firing  with  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  powder,  and  a  little  elevation, 
so  as  just  to  fire  over  the  parapet;  and 
then  the  shot  will  roll  along  the  oppo- 
site rampart,  dismounting  the  cannon, 
and  driving  or  destroying  the  troops. 
In  a  siege  they  are  generally  placed  at 
about  300  feet  before  the  first  parallel, 
perpendicular  to  the  faces  produced, 
which  they  are  to  enfilade.  Ricochet 
practice  is  not  confined  to  cannon  alone; 
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«'w  a*ts»  and  howitzers  mfty  effeo 

t  ▲  ■  ai  mtd  for  the  same  purpose. 

Tirinai  siBpihir  use  in  actioD'to 

^jjctt«  enemv's  ranks;  for  when 

:Msn  pefcme  the  shells  rolling  and 

-uac  aboet  with  their  fnzes  burn- 

i  opectiag  diem  to  burst  every  mo- 

fes'.  car  brarest  among   them  will 

A'M  tefT  coura^^  to  wait  their  ap- 

y^*i  aid  &ce  the  havoc  of  their  ex- 

r     ^ 

fi'uaalW  Batteries  are  such  as 
^* '  tr  a  ptnpet  and  ditch ;  the  plat- 
'  -z  via^  oaW  the  surface  of  the  hori- 
R^aieierei'. 

tftd  or  ^uk  Batteries  {Batterie 
t  '<  nv.  Tr)  are  such  as  are  sunk  upon 
\*  r«s  with  a  design  to  make  an  ac- 
'^te  bmcfa  in  the  faces  or  salient 
t^oof  the  bastion  and  ravelin. 

C'w  Batteries  are  such  as  play 
:''-«vt  cadi  other  against  the  same 

"t  fanaiog  an  angle  at  the  point 

*  >  «ia;  whence  greater  destruction 
* '  ^  txcaiue  what  one  shot  shakes, 
^  Qer  beats  down. 

^'^  Batteries,  or  Batteries  pi 
^^t  are  those  which  play  on  any 
« ■"•  '|44)ael?;  making  an  obtuse  angle 
'  '  tae  line  of  rangCy  after  striking 

^<Mtdi«f  Batteries  are  those  that 
<***p  or  Kour  the  whole  length  of  a 

*  -ii!  ioe,  or  the  face  or  flank  of  any 

^<^?nf  Batteries.    See  Enfilade 

^<«tt  Batteries  {Batterie  en  Re- 
'KVioc  nch  as  flank  each  other  at 
^ '  v^aad  rentrant  angles  of  a  for- 

Ihra  Battzries  are  those  situated 

^^'^tt  to  the  place  intended  to  be 
^'erai,  80  that  the  balls  stiike  the 
"  '^^  acvlr  at  right  angles. 

^'wnrfiATTERiEsare  those  which 
F^^  <a  tke  rear  of  the  troops  appointed 
■'  ^^fnd  die  place. 

Gioda^BATTERiES  are  such  whose 
^'  «nkc  the  obiect  at  an  angle  of 
-'«  20",  after  which  the  ball  glances 
''3  die  ohjecty.and  recoils  to  some 

^  Batteri  is,         ?  when  several 

^••wdeBATTERils,  Jguns  fire  on 

^  aoe  object  at  the    same  time. 

^  10  niDs  are  fired  at  once,  their 

!^«ifl  bemocb  greater  than  when 
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SunkBAiTZtiiES {Batteries  enterrtes^ 
Fr.)  are  [hose  whose  platforms  are  sunk 
beneath  the  level  of  the  field;  the 
ground  serving  for  the  parapet ;  and  la 
It  the  embrasureb  are  made.  This  oftea 
happens  in  morUr,  but  seldom  in  gui^ 
batteries. 

Fascine  Batteries,^  are    batteries 

Gabion  Batteries,  )  made  of  those 
machines,  where  sods  are  scarce,  and 
the  earth  very  loose  or  sandy.  i 

BATTERY-P/an/[t  are  the  planks  or 
boards  used  in  making  platfoims. 

BATTERY-Bores  aie  square  chests  or 
boxes,  filled  with  earth  or  dun^ ;  used 
in  making  batteries,  where  gabions  and 
earth  are  not  to  be  had.  They  must  not 
be  too  lai^e,  but  of  a  size  that  is  go- 
vernable. 

BATTERT-^ai/f  are  wooden  pinsmada 
of  the  toughest  wood,  with  which  the 
planks  that  cover  the  platforms  are 
nailed.  Iron  nails  mignt  strike  firs 
against  the  iron-work  of  the  wheels,  in 
recoiling,  &c.  and  be  dangerous. 

BATTERT-JIfai^cr,  the  person  whose 
duty  formerly  it  was  to  raise  the  batn 
teries.  This  officer  is  now  suppressed 
in  England. 

BATTEURS  cTEstrade,    Fr.     See 

BATTLE,  implies  an  action,  where 
the  forces  of  two  armies  are  engaged ; 
and  is  of  two  kinds,  general  and  parti' 
cular ;  general  where  the  whole  army 
is  engaged,  and  particular  where  only 
a  part  is  in  action ;  but  as  they  only 
diner  in  numbers,  the  methods  are 
nearly  alike. 

The  most  remarkable  on  Englisk 
record  are  the 

1016.  Battle  of  Ashdown,  between  Ca- 
nute and  Edmund. 
1066.  Battle  of  Hasting^s,  where  king 

Harold  was  slain. 
12*4."^        rBovines,  25  July. 
1217.  I  ^   I  Lincoln,  19  May. 

1264.  I  ^      Lewis,  14  May. 

1265.  /"2]  S^esham,  4  Aug. 
1314.  I  ^      Bannockburn,  25  June. 
1333.     ^     Haldon-Hill,  19  July. 
1346.  J        LCressy,  26  Aug. 

Battle  of  Durham,  when  David, 
king  of  Scots,  was  taken  pri* 
soner,  17  Oct. 
1356.  Battle  of  Poictiers,  when  the  king 
of  France  and   his   son  were 
taken  prisoners^  19th  Septem- 
ber* 

1388.  Bat- 
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1415. 
14S1. 
1423. 
1424. 
142&. 
1455. 
1459. 
1460. 

1461. 
1464. 
1469. 
1470. 
1471. 

1485. 
1487. 
1497. 
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1388.  Battle  of  Otterbum,  between 
Hotspur  and  earl  Douglas, 
31  July. 

Shrewsbury,  12  Ju!y 

Agincourt,  25  Oct. 

B«vuge,  3  April. 

Crevant,      Jane.  ^ 

Ferncuil,  27  Aug. 

Herrings,  12  Feb. 

St.  Alban's,  22  May. 

Bloreheath,  23  Sept. 
-      Northampton,  10  July. 
,^^  Wakefield,  24  Dec. 
*^      Touton,  29  March. 

Hexham,  15  May. 

Banbury,  26  July. 

Stamford,      March. 

Barnet,  14  April. 

Tewkesbury,  4  May. 

Bosworth,  22  Aug. 

Stoke,  6  June. 
I  Blackheath,  22  June. 
1513.  Battle  of  Flouden,  9  Sept.  when 
James  IV.  king  of  Scots,  was 
killed. 

"^  Sol  way,  24  Nov. 

Pinkey,  10  Sept. 

St.  Quintin,  10  Aug. 

Edgehill,  24  Oct. 

Shatton,  16  May. 

Lansdown,  5  July. 

Roundawaydown,  13  July. 

Newbury,  20  Sept. 

MarstoQ-moor,  2  July. 

Naseby,    June. 

Dunbar,  3  Sept. 

Worcester,  3  Sept. 

Bothwell-bridge,  22  June. 

Boyne,  1  July. 

Au^hrim,  22  July. 

Stemkirk. 

Blenheim,  IS  Aug. 

Ramilies,  on  Whitsunday. 

Oudeiiard,  30  June.       , 

Wyncndale,  28  Sept. 

Malplaquet,  11  S^pt.  ' 

Blaregmes,  14  Sept. 

Dumblain,  12  Nov. 

Dettingen,  26  June. 

Fontenoy,  30  Apr. 

Preston-pans,  21  Sept. 

Falkerk,  17  Jan. 

CuUoden,  16  Apr. 

Lafield,  20  July. 

Labositz,  1  Oct. 

Rosbach,  5  Nov. 

Reichenberg,  21  Apr. 

Gros  Jegerndorff,  30  Aug. 
^Breslau^  22  Nov. 


1542. 
1547. 
1557. 
1642. 
1643. 


1644. 

1641. 
1650. 
1651. 
1679. 
1690. 
1691. 
1662. 
1704. 
1706. 
1708. 

1709. 

1715. 
1743. 
1744. 
1745. 
1746. 

1747. 
1756. 
1757. 


1758. 


1759. 


1760. 


o 


1761. 


1762. 


1775. 
1776. 

1778. 
1781. 

1781. 


1794. 
1799. 


1801. 


Lissa,  5  Dec. 
Hastenbeck,  26  July. 
Kolin,  13  June.- 
Prague,  6  May. 
Sdndershausen,  23  July. 
Crevelt,  23  June. 
Meer,  5  Aug. 
Zerndorflf,  25  Aug. 
Sandershagen,  10  Oct. 
Munden,  11  Oct. 
Huchkerken,  14  Oct. 
Cunnersdorf,  22  Aug. 
Bergen,  13  April. 
Zulnchau,  23  July. 
Coefeld,  1  Aug. 
Minden,  1  Aug. 
Torgau,  8  Sept. 
Pretsch,  29  Oct. 
Abraham,  13  Sept. 
Moxen,  20  and  21  Nov. 
Cosdorff,  20  Feb. 
Quebec,  28  April. 
Grabensteyn,  4  June. 
Corbach,  24  June. 
EmsdorfF,  9  July.  • 
Warburg,  31  July. 
Strehlen,  2  Aug. 
Leignitz,  15  Aug. 
Torgau,  2  Nov, 
Langensaitze,  15  Feb. 
Griinberg,  21  Mar. 
Vellinghausen,  16  July. 
Kirkdenckem,  15  July. 
Einbeck,  24  Aug. 
Dobeln,  12  May. 
Wilhelmstahl,  24  June. 
Fulda,  23  July. 
Fried  berg,  30  Aug. 
Freyberg,  10  and  29  Oct. 
BunkerVhill,  17  June. 
Long  Island,  27  Aug. 
White  Plains,  16  Nov. 
SaVaimah,  15  Jan. 
Between  Porto  Novo  and 

Mooteapollam,  E.  I. 
Guilford    Court    House, 

America,  15  Mar. 
Camden,  25  Mar. 
Ninety-six,  19  June. 
Villers  en  Couchee,  24  Apr. 
Cateau. 
Seringapatam. 
Helder,  27  Aug. 
Sand-hills    near 

2  Oct. 
Alkmaar,  6  Oct. 
Alexandria,      in 

21  Mar. 
LRhamame,  0  May 

Thero 
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aOitli  in  India,  1803. 
■  BO  wtion  in  war  more  bril- 
i  dnt  of  battles,  the  success  of 
deddes  the  fate  of 
k  b  by  this  action  a  general 
his  icpotation.     It  is  in  battTe 
to*  valoo,  his  force  of  Eenius,  and 
hft  ■radeacc,  appear  in  their  full  extent ; 
MB  ■hull  opecmll J  he  has  occasion  for 
tsirfgf  it^M.  of  miiud,  withoutwhich  the 
■0C  able  eeoeni  will  hardly  succeed. 
Btttia  nave  ever  been  the  last  re- 
o£  food  generals.    A  situadon 
and  accident  often  ba£9e 
the  most  prudential  and 
ahle  ariangenients,  and  where  su- 
numbers  by  no  means  en- 
is  such  as  is  never  entered 
a  clear  necessity  for  so 
tzof.    The  iifhting  a  battle  only  be- 
caaae  die  cnony  is  near,  or  from  having 
9fy  uher  focmcd  plan  of  offence,  is  a 
eccfii  way  of  making  war.     Darius 
lif9t  his  crown  and   life  by  it;   kine 
Harold* of  En^and,  did  the  same;  and 
Fraads  L  at  Pkvia,  lost  the  battle  and 
ha  Aerty.     King  John,   of  France, 
fooehc  the  battle  of  Foictiers,  though 
r^jft  MtTW^***  hb  enemy  if  he  had  not 


for  giving  battle, 

aa  army's  situation  cannot  h&' 

if  drfratrd,  than  if  it  does  not 

tcht  at  all ;  and  when  the  advantage 

ly  be  great,  and  the  loss  little.    Such 

i  the  doke  of  Cumberland's  at  Hast- 

in  1757,  and  prince  Ferdinand's 

VcfiiBgliansen,  in  1761.    The  rea- 

stnations  for  giving  battle  are 

»  OQBeraos,  that  to  treat  of  them  all 

«<>aki  fit  a  large  volume :  we  will  there- 

ijn  cnateac  ourselves  with  the  foilow- 

ag.    There  may  be  ex^endes  of  state 

tiat  require  its  army  to  attack  the  ene- 

S.T  at  ah  events.  Soch  were  the  causes 

^  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  in  1704,  of 

Z  cadarf^  in  1758,  of  Cunnersdor^  in 

i;j9,aHlof  Bosbacfa,ui  1757.  To  raise 

a  flcfe,  to  d#end  or  cover  a  country. 

Aa  vmj  is  also  obhged  to  engage  whoi 

ihat  a^  m  a  post.    An  army  may  give 

btfde  to  cfcctuate  its  joiKtion  with 

aaDcbo'  army,  ^c 

The  ptrpafarinos  for  battle  admit  of 
ciiute  vacietv.  By  a  knowledge  of 
cr  detail  of  (atties,  die  precept  will 
sAumpaat  the  rtamplr.   The  mail 


aic^  to  profit  by  any 


I  advantage  of  ground ;  that  the  tactical 
form  of  the  army  be  in  some  measure 
adapted  to  it;  and  that  such  form  be,  if 
possible,  a  form  tactically  better  than  the 
enemy's.  In  forming  the  army,  a  most 
careful  attention  should  beeiven  to  mul- 
tiply resources,  so  that  the  uite  of  the  ar- 
my may  not  han^  on  one  or  two  efforts  ; 
to  give  any  particular  part  of  the  army, 
whose  quality  is  supenor  to  such  part 
in  the  enemy's  army,  a  position  that 
ensures  action;  and  finally,  to  have  a 
rear  by  nature,  or,  if  possible,  by  art, 
capable  of  checking  the  enemy  in  case 
of  defeat. 

The  dispositions  of  battles  admit 
likewise  of  an  infinite  variety  of  cases ; 
for  even  the  difference  of  ground  whidi 
happens  at  almost  every  step,  gives  oc- 
casion to  change  the  disposition  or  plan  ; 
and  a  general's  experience  will  teach 
him  to  profit  by  this,  and  take  the  ad* 
vantage  the  ground  ofiers  him.  It  in 
an  instant,  a  coup-tTail  which  decides 
this :  for  it  is  to  be  feared  the  enemy 
may  deprive  you  of  those  advantages 
or  turn  them  to  his  own  profit;  and 
for  that  reason  this  admits  of  no  pre* 
cise  rule,  the  whole  depending  on  the 
time  and  the  occasion. 

With  regard  to  battles,  there  are 
three  things  to  be  considered;  what 
precedes,  what  accompanies,  and  what 
follows  the  action.  As  to  what  pr^ 
cedes  the  action,  you  should  unite  all 
your  force,  examine  the  advantage  of 
the  ground,  the  wind,  and  the  sun, 
(things  not  to  be  neglected)  and  chuse^ 
if  possible,  a  field  of  battle  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  your  troops. 

You  must  post  the  di£ferent  kinds' of 
troops  advantageously  for  each;  they 
must  be  so  disposed  as  to  be  able  to 
return  often  to  the  charge;  for  he  who 
can  chaise  often  with  fresh  troops,  li 
commonly  victorious ;  witness  the  uni- 
form practice  of  the  French.  Your 
wings  must  be  covered  so  as  not  to  be 
surrounded,  and  you  must  observe,  that 
your  troops  can  assist  each  other  with- 
out any  confusion,  the  intervals  being 
proportioned  to  the  battalions  and  squa- 
drons. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  about  the 
regulation  of  the  artillery,  which  should 
be  disposed  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  in 
every  place  to  the  greatest  advantage ; 
for  nothing  10  more  certain  than  that, 

F  if 
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if  the  artillery  be  well  coinmande<J,  pro- 
perly distributee!,  and  manfully  served, 
It  will  greatly  contribute  to  gaining  the 
battle ;  being  looked  upon  as  tlie  gene- 
ral instrument  of  tlie  army,  and  tlie 
most  essential  part  of  military  force. 
The  artillery  must  be  well  supplied  with 
ammunition,  and  each  soldier  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  cartridges.  The  | 
baggage,  provisions,  and  treasure  of  the 
army,  should,  on  the  day  of  battle,  be 
sent  to  a  place  of  safety. 

In  battle,  where  the  attacks  are,  there 
is  also  the  principal  defence.  If  an  aimy 
attacks,  it  forms  at  pleasure;  it  makes 
its  points  at  will :  if  it  defends,  it  will 
be  sometimes  dilticult  to  penetrate  into 
the  designs  of  tlie  enemy,  but  when 
once  found,  succour  succeeds  to  the 
discovery.  Ground  and  numbers  must 
ever  lead  in  the  arrangement  of  battles; 
impression  and  resoii^rce  will  ever  give 
them  the  fairest  chance  of  success. 
BATTLE-ilrray,  ?  the  method  and . 
Line  o/' Battle,  >  order  of  arranging 
the  troops  in  order  or  line  of  battle ; 
th^  form  of  drawing  up  the  army  for  an 
engagement.  This  method  senerally 
consists  of  three  lines,  viz.  ue  front 
line,  the  rear  line,  and  the  reserve. 

The  second  line  should  be  about  SOO 
paces  behind  the  first,  and  the  reserve 
at  about  5  or  600  paces  behind  the  se- 
cond. The  artillery  is  likewise  distributed 
along  the  front  of  the  first  line.  The 
front  line  ^should  be  stronger  than  the 
rear  line,  that  its  shock  may  be  more 
violent,  and  that,  by  being  more  exten- 
sive, it  may  more  easily  close  ^n  the 
enemy's  flanks.  If  the  first  line  lias  the 
advantage,  it  should  continue  to  act, 
and  attack  the  enemy's  second  line, 
which  must  be  already  terrified  by  the 
defeat  of  their  first.  The  artillery  must 
always  accompany  tlie  line  of  battle  in 
the  order  it  w^as  at  first  distributed,  if 
the  ground  permit  it;  and  the  rest  of 
the  army  should  follow  the  motions  of 
the  first  line,  when  it  continues  to 
inarch  on  after  its  first  success. 
Main  Battle.  See  Battle- Array. 
'B\rTLL-Axe,{Hache  (T Amies)  Fr.  an 
offensive  weapon,  formerly  much  used 
by  the  Danes,  and  other  northern  in- 
fantry. It  was  a  kind  of  hnlbert,  and 
did  great  execution  when  wielded  by  a 
fetrons  ai*m. 

BATTLEMENTS^  in  military  af- 


fairs, are  the  indentures  in  the  top  < 
old  castles  or  fortified  walls,  or  oth< 
buildings,  in  the  form  of  embrasure 
for  the  greater  conveniency  of  firing  c 
looking  throufh. 

BATTKE  Tettrade,  Fr.  to  send  oti 
scouts. 

Battre  la  campagnCf  Fr.  to  scou 
the  country  or  make  incursions  agaiub 
an  enemy. 

Battre,  Fr,  to  direct  one  or  mor^ 
pieces*  of  ordnance  in  such  a  manner 
tliat  any  given  object  may  be  destToye* 
or  broKen  into  by  the  continued  dis 
charge  of  cannon  ball,  or  of  other  war 
like  materials;  it  lUcewise  means  U. 
silence  an  enemy's  fire. 

Battre  defrantf  Fr.  to  throw  can- 
non-shot in  a  perpendicular  or  almost 
Endicular  dii*ection  against  any 
or  place  which  becomes  an  object 
ack.  This  mode  of  attack  is  less 
effectual  than  any  other  unless  you 
batter  in  breach,  * 

Battre  tTecharpe,  Fr.  to  direct  shot, 
so  that  the  lines  of  fire  make  a  manifest 
acute  an^le  with  respect  to  the  line  of 
any  particular  object  against  which  can- 
non IS  discharged. 

Battre  enfianc^  Fr.  is  when  the  shot 
from  a  battery  runs  along  the  lengtli  of 
the^  front  of  any  object  or  place  against 
which  it  is  directecL 

Battre  i  do$^  Fr.  to  direct  the  shot 
from  one  or  several  pieces  of  cannon  so 
as  to  hatter,  almost  perpendicularly, 
from  behind  any  body  of  troops,  part 
of  a  rampart  or  intrenchment. 

Battre  de  rcvers^  Fr.  to  direct  shot 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  run  between  tlie 
two  last  mentioned  lines  of  fire.  When 
you  batter  from  behind,  the  shot  fall 
almost  perpendicularly  upon  the  reverse 
of  the  parapet. '  When  you  batter  from 
the  reverse  side,  the  trajectories  or  Hues 
of  fire  describe  acute  angles  of  forty^ 
five  degrees  or  under,  with  the  pro* 
lon^^ation  of  that  reverse. 

Battre  de  bricole,  Fr.  This  method 
can  only  be  put  in  practice  .at  siege^ 
and  against  works  which  hav^beeo  con- 
structed in  front  of  others  that  are  in- 
vested. Every  good  billiard  player  will 
readily  comprehend  what  is  meant  hy 
brtcoie  or  back-stroke. 

Battre  en  tape^  Fr«  To  batter  a  work 
at  the  foot  of  its  re\-etement, 
Battas  en  salve,  Fr.  to  make  a 

general 
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cadiMT^  of  heavy  ordnance 
A.^2if  Mv  spot  in  which  a  breach  is 
a  f  "^wced  to  be  made. 

''I.I  's  egmty  Fr.  to  beat  a  drum. 
i  Cesaewdiie.,  Fr.  to  beat  the 
a- 

'  **  -  :  .  .1  .Vn,  Fr.  to  give  notice  by 
♦  .  J  .1  iinzzL,  when  an  officer  is  to  be 
r  rr»eii  orders  pven  out,  or  any  pu- 
s.*"xffsi:  t'j  te  Dubtir)y  infiicled. 

Btrrr-  'i  tJtumadCy  Fr.  to  give  in- 
'i.ut  ^  bx  the  M>and  of  drum,  from  a 
fc*««*«d  piacr,  of  a  dispo&ition  to  capi- 
:aar» :  to  h«at  a  parley. 

B»TT1E  «»x  champtj  Fr.  To  pive  no- 
tine  W  beat  of  drum  that  a  regiment 
*r  anoed  bidy  of  men  is  approaching 
■r  s^rrluDs  tiff.  It  also  signifies  the 
\r**  vbxii  n  mnde  when  a  superior 
9tctT  ODCDC»  Aeor  a  guard,  &c. 

BaTtii  U  charge;  Fr.  to  beat  the 
'torcr;  or  to  pre  notice  that  a  general 
d-^^Ajfge  of  mu!>quetry  is  about  to  take 
that   trie   whole  line  is  to 
■9  with  bayonets. 
EUr'ti  ta  ' Diane f  Fr.  to  beat  the 


Batt&e  la  drapeauTy  Fr.  to  announce 
b^  beat  of  dmm  that  the  colours  are 
X  >  It  ID  be  lodge<i. 

RiTTtE  U  generaltj  Ft.  to  beat  the 
^-  rrmi;  a  signal  to  collect  the  soldiers 
t-r'^dwr  for  immediate  action,  or  for 
^t  *'^*»g  oamp  or  quarters. 

Battkk  ta  martkey  Fr.  to  give  notice 
W  teK  of  drum  for  troops  to  advance 

BiTTftc  U  me^te,  Fr.  to  give  notice 
^^  beat 'of  the  drum  for  soldiers  to' 
-.^^"^  to  church. 

E4TTmi  U  prierey  Fr.  to  give  notice 
W  bev  of  drum  for  soldiers  to  assemble 
tf  any  paiticvlar  plaee  to  hear  prayers. 

BiVrmft  /W  retraiiey  Fr.  to  beat  the 

tlfttO. 

BATTms  Im  retraUey  Fr.  to  beat  the 
Tvczut;  a  notice  given  bjr  all  the  drums 
.A  %  regiment  or  army,  for  soldiers  to 
UK^  to  their  several' colours,  and  to 
iTtne  ia  the  best  order  they  can,  after 
a  iifciUinu  battle. 

Ifeacrkrflcn/,  to  overcome. 

Memer^melq^MmMu  Tambour  I  nttant. 
To  diBuwitcn,  to  cOofound,  puzzle,  and 

RAVDWER,  *Fr.  A  cross-belt.    It 

«iSDifo  a  ^nvord-belt. 
EiVIN^,  io  military  affiurs,  implies 


BE  A 

small  faggots,  made  of  brush-wood,  of 
a  considerable  length,  no  part  of  the 
brush  being  taken  off.    See  Fascines. 

BAY.\RD,  Fr.  a  provincial  term 
used  in  Languedoc  aiid  Roussillon  to 
signify  a  wheei-barrow. 

BAYONET,  {Ba^onette,Tr.)  a  kind 
of  triangular  dagger,  made  nith  a  hollow 
handle,  and  a  shoulder,  to  fix  on  the  muz- 
zle of  a  firelock  or  musket,  so  that  nei- 
ther the  charging  nor  firing  is  prevented 
by  its  being  fixed  on  the  piece.  It  is  of  in- 
finite service  against  the  horse.  At  first 
the  bayonet  was  screw€ii  into  the  muz- 
zle of  the  barrel,  consequently  could 
not  be  used  during  the  fire.  It  is  said 
by  some  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
people  of  Malacca,  and  first  made  use 
of  on  quitting  the  pikes.  -According  . 
to  others,  it  was  first  used  by  the  fuzi- 
leers  in  France,  who  were  afterwards 
made  the  body  of  Royal  Artillerj'.  At 
present  it  is  given  to  every  infantry 
regiment. 

A  French  writer,  in  a  work  en- 
tituled  VEssai  general  de  la  TactiquCy 
has  proposed  a  method  of  exercising 
the  soldiers  in  a  species  of  fencing  or 
tilting  with  this  weapon.  But,  at 
smother  very  sensible  author  (Mauvil- 
lion  in  his  Es$ai  sur  PInJiuence  de  la 
poiidre  d  canon  dans  Part  de  la  guerre 
modeme)  justl^i  asks,  how  can  any  man 
tilt  or  fence  with  so  cumbrous  an  in^ 
strument,  and  so  difficult  to  be  handfed, 
as  the  firelock  ?  The  utmost  that  could 
be  done  would  be  to  make  one  thrust, 
and  yet  that  could  not  be  effected  with 
any  degree  of  ease  or  certainty. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  this 
country,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  no 
experiments  will  prove  the  utility  of 
the  practice. 

BEACON,  a  signal  for  the  better 
securing  the  kingdom  from  foreign  in- 
vasions. 

On  certain  eminent  places  of  the 
country  are  placed  long  poles  erect, 
whereon  are  fastened  pitch-barrels  to 
be  fired  by  night,  and  smoke  made  hj 
day,  to  give  notice,  in  a  few  hours,  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  of  an  approaching  ^ 
invasion. 

To  BEAR,  in  gunnery.  A  piece  of 
ordnance  is  said  to  beary  or  rome  to  bear, 
when  pointed  directly  against  the  oh* 
ject ;  that  is,  pointed  to  hit  the  object. 

BEARD,  the  refiected  points  of  the 
F2  heed 
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head  of  an  ancient  arrow,  particularly 
of  such  as  were  jagged. 

2b  BEAT,  in  a  military  sense,  sijmi- 
fies  to  gain  the  day,  to  win  the  battle,  occ. 

To  Beat  a  parley.    See  Chauade. 

To  Beat  «  drum.    See  Drum. 

BEAVER,  that  part  of  the  ancient 
helmet  which  covered  the  face,  and 
which  was  moveable  so  as  to  expose 
the  face  without  removing  the  beaver 
from  the  helmet. 

BEG  de  Corbin,  Fr.  A  battle-a>e. 

BECHE,  Fr.  a  spade  used  by  pio- 
lieers. 

BEDS,  in  the  military  language,  are 
of  various  sorts,  viz. 

Mortar-BTDS  serve  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  a  carriage  does  to  a  cannon :  they 
are  made  of  solid  timber,  consisting  i^e- 
lierally  of  2  pieces  fastened  toother  with 
strong  iron  ooits  and  bars.  Their  sizes 
are  according  to  the  kind  of  mortar  they 
carry. 

lurya/-BEDS,     ^are  carriages  for  a 

Coehom-'BzDSy  \  royal  mortar,  whose 
diameter  is  5 .  8  inches:  and  a  coehom 
mortar,  whose  diameter  is  4 . 6  inches. 
Those  beds  are  made  of  one  solid  block 

Seo-Albrfar-BEDS  are  likewise  made 
of  solid  timber,  like  the  former,  but  differ 
in  their  form,  having  a  hole  in  the  center 
to  receive  the  pintle  or  strong  iron  bolt, 
about  which  the  bed  turns.  Sea-mortars 
are  mounted  on  these  beds,  on  board  of 
the  bomb-ketches. 

N3.  These  beds  are  placed  upon  very 
strong  timber  frames,  fixed  into  the 
bomb-ketch,  in  which  the  pintle  is^xed, 
so  as  the  bed  may  turn  about  it,  io  £re 
any  way.  The  fore  part  of  these  beds  is 
an  arc  of  a  circle  desccibed  from  the  same, 
centre  as  the  pintle-hole. 

Stool-BED,  IS  a  piece  of  wood  on  which 
the  breech  of  a  gun  rests  upon  a  truck- 
carriage,  with  another  piece  fixed  to  it  at 
the  hind  end,  that  rests  upon  the  body  of 
the  hind  axle-tree;  and  the  fore  part  is 
supported  by  an  iron  bolt.  See  Car- 
riage. 

BEEF'Eatert,  Buffetiers,  yeomen  of 
the  guard  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
so  called  from  being  stationed  by  the 
sideboard  at  great  royal  dinners.  They 
being  kept  up  rather  from  state,  than 
for  any  military  service  to  be  expected 
from  them.  Their  arms  are  a  sword  and 
lance. 

BEETLES,  in  a  military  sense,  are 


large  wooden  hammers  for  driving  down 
pahsades,  and  for  other  uses,  &c. 

BEETLESTOCK,  the  stock  or  handle 
of  a  beetle. 

BELTER,  Fr.  a  battering  ram. 

BELLIGERENT,  in  a  state  of  war-i 
fare.  Hence  any  two  or  more  nations 
at  war  are  called  belligerent  powers. 

BELTS,  in  tlie  army  are  of  different 
sorts,  and  for  various  purposes,  viz. 

Swordr'BET.Tf  a  leathern  strap  in  which 
a  sword  hangs. 

Shoulder-BviLTy  a  broad  leathern  belt, 
which  goes  over  the  shoulder,  and  to 
which  the  pouch  is  fixed.  It  should  be 
made  of  stout  smooth  buff,  with  two 
buckles  to  fix  the  pouch  to  the  belt. 
See  Pouch. 

Waist'BELTy  a  leathern  strap  fixed 
round  the  waist,  by  which  a  sword  or 
bayonet  is  suspended. 

Belts  are  known  among  the  ancient 
and  middle-<ige  writers  by  divers  names, 
as  zona,  ctnguluniy  reminiculumy  ringa^ 
and  baldrellut.  The  belt  was  an  essen- 
tial  piece  of  the  ancient  armour,  inso- 
much that  we  sometimes  find  it  used  to 
denote  the  whole  armour.  In  latter  ages 
the  belt  was  g^ven  to  a  person  when  he 
was  raised  to  knighthood;  whence  it  has 
also  been  used  us  a  badge  or  mark  of  the 
knightly  order. 

BENAR,  Fr.  A  large  four-wheeled 
wagon,  which  is  used  to  carry  stones  iu 
the  construction  of  fortified  places. 

BENDINGS,  in  military  and  sea  mat- 
ters, are  ropes,  wood,  &c.  bent  for  se- 
veral purposes.  M.  Amontons  gives  se> 
veral  experiments  concerning  the  bend^ 
ing  of  ropes.  The  friction  of  a  rope 
bentf  or  wound  round  an  immbveable 
cylinder,  is  sufficient,  with  a  very  small 
power,  to  sustain  very  great  weights. 
Divers  methods  have  been  contrived  for 
bending  timber,  in  order  to  supply  crook- 
ed  planks  and  pieces  for  building  ships; 
such  ta  by  sand,  boiling  water,  steam  of 
boiling  water,  and  by  fire.  See  M.-Du 
Hamel,  in  his  book  called  Du  Transport^ 
de  la  Conservation^  Sf  de  la  Force  des 
Boi$.  M.  Delesme  ingeniously  enough 
proposed  to  have  the  young  trees  bent, 
while  gipwing  in  the  forest.  The  method 
of  bending  planks  by  sand-heat,  now  used 
in  the  kings  yards,  was  invented  by  Cap- 
tain Cumberland. 

A  method  has  been  lately  invented 
and  practised  for  bending  pieces  of  tim- 
ber^ so  as  to  make  the  wheels  of  car- 
riages 
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nacfs  without  joints.  The  bending  of, 
Uords,  and  other  pieces  of  timber  for 
curved  works  in  joineiTy  is  effected  by 
boMing  them  to  the  nre,  then  giving 
t^i  01  the  fi^re  reauired,  and  keeping 
UH  m  in  this  figure  by  tools  for  the  pur- 

BENEDICTION  de  drapeaux,  Fr. 
tiie  consecration  of  colours. 

Besedictiox  gcncmif  Fr.  a  religious 
inwcittion  which  is  made  to  God  by  the 
prmpal  chaplain  belonging  to  a  French ' 
amiT,  on  the  eve  of  an  engagemenL 

BENEFICTARII,in  ancient  military 
ft'^tory,  denotes  soldiers  who  attend  the 
chief  otiioers  of  the  army,  being  exempt- 
ed from  all  other  duty. 

Beseficiarii  were  also  soldiers  dis- 
cfaar^  from  the  military  ser^nce  or 
dot?,  and  provided  with  bentficia  to  sub- 
astoQ. 

BERM,  in  fortification,  is  a  little 
ifiaoe  or  path,  of  about  4,  6,  or  8  feet 
brtMd,  sooording  to  the  height  and 
breaddi  of  the  works,  between  the  ditch 
UMi  die  parapet,  when  made  of  turf,  to 
prctnu  tne  earth  from  rolling  into  the 
ditch;  and  serres  likei^ise  to  pass  and 
RpasL 

ToBESIEG^  to  lay  siege  to,  or  in- 
vest any  place  with  armed  forces. 

BESlEGEEbS,  the  army  that  lays  siege 
to  a  fortified  place. 

BESIEGED,  the  garrison  that  de- 
feods  the  place  against  the  army  that  lays 
BqBetoit    SeeSiEGE. 

To  BETRAY,  to  deliver  perfidiously 
«ov  plaoe  or  body  of  troops  into  the 
wdi  of  the  enemy.  To  discover  tliat 
'HuAhas  been  entrusted  to  secrecy. 

BETTY,  a  machine  used  for  fordng 
open  gates  or  doors.    See  Petard. 

BEY,  (Bets,  Fr.)  An  officer  of  high 
nak  aiaon^  the  Turks,  but  inferior  in 
co«nnod  to  the  Pacha. 

iaCOQUE,  Fr.  a  term  used  in  France 
tOfl|iufy  aplaoe  iJl-fortified  and  incapar 
bk  oi'  anch  defence.  It  is  derived  from 
t  place  OQ  the  road  between  Lodi  and 
Mu,  whidi  was  originally  a  gentle> 
■tt^s  omntTT-^use  surrounded  by 
Anf^tt,  in  the  year  1522,  a  body  of 
'ttpml  troops  were  stationed  in  it,  and 
sood  die  attack  of  the  whole  French 
My  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
TUs  cn^igement  was  called  the  battle 
cfBioafae. 

BIDOX,  Fr,  a  sort  of  oblong  ball  or 
*^  which  goes  farther  than  a  round  one. 


BIHOUAC,  BiouAC,  Biouyac,  or 
BivouAQ,  Fr.  [from  the  German  »e^ 
wacht,  a  double  watch  or  guardj  A 
night-guard,  or  a  detachment  ot  the 
whole  army,  which  during  a  siege,  or 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  marches 
out  every  night  in  squadrons  or  batta- 
lions to  Ime  the  circun\vallations  or  to 
take  post  in  front  of  the  camp,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  their  quarters,  pre- 
venting surprises,  and  of  obstructing  sup- 
plies. When  an  army  does  not  en- 
camp, but  lies  under  arms  all  night,  it  is 
said  to  bivouaq. 

BILBO,  a  rapier  or  small  sword  waa 
formerly  so  called. 

BILL  or  BiLL-IIooK,  a  small  hatchet^ 
used  for  cutting  wood  for  fascines,  ga- 
bions, bavins,  &c. 

BILLET,  a  well-known  ticket  for 
quartering  soldiers,  which  entitles  each 
soldier,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  candles, 
vinegar,  and  salt,  with  the  use  of  fire, 
and  the  necessary  utensils  for  dressing 
and  eating  their  meat.  The  allowance 
of  small  beer  has  been  altered  by  a  late 
'  regulation.. 

BILLET  de  logement,  Fr.  a  billet  for 
quarters.  This  billet  or  ticket  was  for- 
merly delivered  out  to  the  French  troops 
upon  the  same  general  principles  that  it 
is  issued  in  England. 

BILLET,  blanc  ou  noir,  Fr.  a  piece  of 
white  or  black  paper  which  is  folded  up, 
and  serves  to  determine  various  matter^ 
by  drawing  lots. 

Billet  de  caise,  Fr.  an  acknowledge-' 
ment  which  is  ^iven  in  writing  by  the  pay- 
master of  a  regiment  for  money  in  hand. 

Billet  d^entree  d  Vh&p'Utily  Fr.  a 
ticket  which  is  ^ven  to  a  sipk  soldier  to 
entitle  him  to  a  birth  in  the  military 
hospital. 

Billet  d^h&nneury  Fr.  a  written  ac- 
knowledgement which  is  given  by  an 
officer  for  articles  taken  on  credit;  but 
this  more  frequently  happens  in  matters 
of  play. 

Billet  de  logement,  Fr.  a  billet  to  en- 
title an  officer  or  soldier  to^^  quarters 
at  an  inn  or  elsewhere. 

Billeting,  in  the  army,  implies  the 
quartering  soldiers  in  the  houses  of  any 
town  or  village. 

BINACLE,  a  telescope  with  S  tubes, 
so  constructed,  that  a  distant  object 
might  be  seen  with  both  eyes,  now  rare- 
ly used. 

BTT, 
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BIT,  the  bridle  of  a  hot-be  which  acts 
hy  the  assistance  of  a  curb.  See  Curb 
and  Bridon. 

BLACK-HOLE,  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  soldiers,  who  may  be  confined 
therein  by  the  commanding  officer,  but 
not  by  any  inferior  ofiicer.  In  this  place 
they  are  generally  restricted  to  bread 
and  wHter* 

BLANKETS,  combustible  things 
made  of  coarse  paper  steeped  in  a  so* 
Intioa  of  saltpetre,  which,  when,  dry  are 
again  dipt  in  a  conmosition  of  tallow, 
resin,  and  sulphur.  They  are  used  only 
in  fire-ships. 

BLAST, and  BLASTING.  SeeMiNxs 
andMrvTNG. 

BLINDAGE,  Fr.  a  work  which  is 
carried  on  along  a  trench,  to  secure  it 
from  the  shells^  &c.  of  a  besieged  garri- 
son. 

BLINI>E,  Fr.    See  Blinds. 

BLIND ER>  Fi\  to  make  use  of 
blinds. 

BLINDS,  in  military  affairs,  are 
wtMxlen  frames  composed  of  4  pieces, 
either  flat  or  round,  two  of  which  are 
6  feet  long,  and  the  others  3  or  4  feet, 
which  strxe  as  spars  to  fasten  the  two 
first  together :  the  longest  are  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  the  two  others  are  fasten- 
ed towards  the  extremities  of  the  former, 
at  aboutlO  or  12  inches  from  their  points, 
the  whole  forming  a  rectangular  paralle- 
k>gtom,  the  long  sides  t>f  which  project 
beyond  the  other  about  10  or  12  mclies. 
Their  use  is  to  fix  them  either  upright, 
or  in  a  vertical  position,  against  the  sides 
of  the  trenches  or  saps,  to  sustain  the 
earth.  Their  points  at  the  bottom  ser\'e 
to  fix  them  in  the  eartii,and  those  at  top 
to  hold  the  fascines  that  are  placed  upon 
them;  so  that  the  sap  or  trench  is  formed 
into  a  kind  of  covered  gallery,  to  secure 
the  troops  from  stones  and  grenades. 

The  term  Btind  is  also  used  to  express 
fk  kind  of  hurdle,  made  of  the  branches 
of  trees,  behind  which  the  soldiers,  mi- 
ners, or.  labourers,  may  carry  on  their 
'work  without  being  seen.    See  liiTK  d le. 

Blinds  are  sometimes  only  canvas 
stretched  to  obstruct  the  sight  of  the 
eneniy.  Sometimes  they  are  planks  set 
up;  f(>rwhich  see  Mantlet.  Sometimes 
they  are  made  of  a  kind  ot'  coarse  bas- 
ket-work. See  Gabtoxs.  Sometimes 
of  barrels,  or  sacks  filled  with  earth. 
In  short,  they  signify  any  thing  tha^t 
•ov«rs  the  labourers  from  the  enemy. 


Blikd!    Sec  Orillon  and  Fortifi-* 


J 


in  miiitarjr  affiursy 


cation. 

BLCKJKADE, 

BLOCKADING,  J  implies  the  sur- 
rounding a  place  with  different  bodies 
of  troops,  who  shut  up  ail  tiie  avenues 
on  every  side,  and  ^prevent  every  thing 
from  going  in  or  out  of  the  place — this 
is  usually  effected  by  means  of  the  ca- 
valry.  The  design  of  the  blockade  is 
to  oblige  those  who  are  shut  up  in  the 
town  to  consume  all  their  provisions, 
and  by  that  means  to  compel  them  to 
surrender  for  want  of  subsistence. 

Hence  it  appears  that  a  blockade  must 
last  a  long  time,  when  a  place  is  well 
provided  with  necessaries:  for  which 
reason  this  method  of  reducing  a  town 
is  seldom  taken,  buj  when  there  is  rea- 
son  to  believe  the  magazines  are  unpro- 
vided, or  sometimes  when  the  nature  or 
situation  of  the  place  permits  not  the  ap- 
proaches to  be  made,  which  are  necessary 
to  attack  it  in  the  usual  way. 

Maritime  towns,  which  have  a  port, 
are  in  much  the  same  case  as  other  towns, 
when  their  port  can  be  blocked  up,  and 
the  besiegers  are  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
can  prevent  succours  from  being  convey- 
ed that  way  into  tlie  place. 

To  Blockade,  or  to  block  up  a  place, 
is  to  shtu  up  all  the  avenues,  so  tliat  it 
cannot  receive  any  relief  either  of  men 
or  proiisions,  &c. 

To  raise  a  Blockade,  is  to  march 
from  before  the  .place,  and  leave^it  free 
and  open  as  before. 

To  film  a  siege  into  a  Blockade,  is 
to  desist  from  a  regular  method  of  be- 
sieging,  and  to  surround  the  place  with 
those  troops  who  had  formed  the  siege. 

To  form  a  Blockade,  is  to  surround 
the  place  with  troops,  and  hinder  an) 
thing  from  going  in  or  coming  out. 

BLOCUS,  Fr.    See  Blockade. 

BLDOK^battery,  in  gunnery,  a  wood- 
en battery  for  two  or  moi'e  small  pieces, 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  movealfle  from 
place  to  place;  very  ready  to  fire  en  bar- 
hety  in  the  galleries  and  casemates,  && 
where  room  is  wanted. 

BLOCK-Aoi»c,  in  the  military  art,  a 
kind  of  wooden  fort  or  fortification, 
sometimes  mounted  on  rollers,  or  on  a 
flat-bottomed  vessel,  serving  either  on 
the  lakes  or  rivers,  or  in  countersciirps 
and  countciMippronches.  This  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  a  brick  or  stone  build- 
ing 
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I  dndge,  or  the  brink  of  a  river, 
:au  onSy  for  its  defence,  but  for 
of  the  ri%er,  both  above 


flOQCEB,  Fr.  to  blockafk. 

&UJN  DEEBUSS,  a  well  known  fire> 
•fB.  <iwMici»|:  of  a  wide,  short,  but 
WSJ  hvce  bote,  capable  of  holding  a 
anfccf  of  aa^ttcf  or  pistol  baila^very 
21  av  4uii^  ftreat  execution  in  a  croud, 
mikm^  poud  a  narrow  passage,  defend- 
lie  <be  door  of  a  house,  stair-case,  &c 
«r  ifprihog  ao  attempt   to  board  a 

toJi&D  y  Ordnance     See  Ord- 

lOCV. 

Bftftan,  also  implies  an  office  under 
the  gtfitiament,  where  the  affiiirs  of 
sne  department  are  transacted;  of 
vitfch  cheie  are  several  sorts  in  £ng- 


fiOAT.  See  Abvice  Boat,  PoKTOOK- 

BUDY,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  number 
uf  faroo^  hone  or  foot,  united  under 


Body  of  «»  armyy  sometimes 
die  troops  encamped  in  the  cen- 
wcea  the  two  wmgs,  and  gene- 
r»l!¥  ODBsists  of  infantry.    The  main 
Utiy  oa  a  march  signifies  the  whole  of 
due  ani^,  CKiasireof  the  van  and  rear* 
pard. 
Boar  wfReterre.    See  Reserve* 
Boot  if  m  f^ce^  is*  generally  speak- 
as;  the  boikhngs  in  a  fortified  town; 
«u  the  inclosure  round  them  is  gene- 
nth  aderstood  by  it. 

BC»ET£»  Fr.  a  small  short  fire-arm, 
«r  piece  of  ordnance,  which  is  used  on 
/^/MOBc;  days. 

BocTt  Ml  dfrty  Fr.  a  wooden  box, 
':n  which  is  earned  the  gun-powder  for 
a  ajne. 
BOE^Er^'pierrier,  Fr.  a  hollow  cv- 
of  iron  or  copper,  whidi, 
knded,  is  |»l8ced  in  a  mortar,  so 

t^tf  aa  ■mm^iaf*'  >«mmmiif!arinn  takes 

fiaee  between  the  fuse  of  the  latter  and 
itj  toQch-hole,  and  it  is  propelled  to  the 
fu€t  of  destinatam. 

BCES^  i>«  wood. 

Alier  mm  fiOIS^  Jr.  to  go  with  a  party 
Vif  men  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 


Bois  dr  rammiagt,  Fr.  every  species 
cf  Omb0  which  i%  used  to  new  mount 
or  reiit  snuouiution  wagons^ 


Bois  de  ckauffagCj  Fr.  the  IVDel  which 
is  distributed  amonp  French  troops. 

BOLT,  an  iron  pm  used  for  strength* 
ing  a  piece  of  timoer,  or  fur  fastening 
two  or  more  articles  together.  Bolts 
in  gunnery,  being  of  several  sorts,  ad- 
mit of  various  denominations,  which 
arise  from  the  specific  application  of 
them,  as 

1.  Eye 

Q.  Joint 

3.  Transom 

4,  Bed 

7.  Stooged 

8.  Garnish  , 

9.  AxU-tree 
10.  BoUter 

See  Shell. 
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Chest.  See  Cais^n. 
Vessels  7  smallves8els,nttde 
Ketches^ very  strong  with 
large  beams,  particularly  calculated  for 
throwing  shells  into  a  town,  casde,  or 
fortification,  from  13  and  10-inch  mor- 
tars, two  of  which  aie  placed  on  board 
of  each  ship.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  one  M.  Reyneau,  a  French* 
man,  and  to  have  been  first  put  in  action 
at  tlie  bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1681: 
till  dien  it  had  been  judged  impracticar 
ble  to  bombard  a  place  froi^  the  sea. 

Bomb  Tender,  a  small  vessel  of  war 
laden  with  ammunition  for  the  bomb 
ketch,  and  from  which  tlie  latter  is  cou* 
stantly  supplied. 

BOMBARD,  {Bombarde,  Fr.)  an  ao* 
cient  piece  of  ordnance,  so  called,  very 
short,  and  very  thick,  with  an  uncoikw 
mon  large  bore.  There  have  been  borar^ 
bards  which  have  thrown  a  ball  or  shell 
of  300  weight:  they  made  use  of  cranes 
to  load  them.  The  Turks  use  some  of 
them  at  present. 

To  BOMBARD,  {fiombarder,  Fr.) 
See  Bombarding. 

BOMBARDING,     ?  the  act  of  a»^ 

BOMB.\RDM£NT,  S  saultin^  a  city 
or  fortress,  by  throwing  shells  mto  it, 
in  order  to  set  iire  to,  and  ruin  the 
houses,  churches,  magazuies,  &c.  and  to 
do  other  mischief.  As  one  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  shell  results  from  itsweight, 
it  is  never  discharged  as  a  ball  from  a 
cannon,  that  is,  by  pointing  it  at  a  oer- 
tain  object:  but  the  mortars  in  Enghud 
are  fixed  at  an  elevation  of  45  degrees; 

thut 
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that  isy  inclined  so  many  degrees  from 
the  horizoDj  that  the  shell  describes  a 
curve,  called  the  military  projectile: 
hence  a  mortar,  whose  trunnions  are 

g laced  at  the  hreech,  can  have  no  point 
lank  range.  I  am  of  opinion  that  mor- 
tars should  be  so  contrived,  that  thev 
may  be  elevated  to  any  degree  reouired,' 
as  much  preferable  to  those  fixed  at  an 
angle  of  45^;  because  shells  should  ne- 
ver be  thrown  at  that  angle  but  in  one 
single  case  only,  which  seldom  happens ; 
that  is,  when  the  battery  is  so  far.  off, 
that  they  cannot  otherwise  reach  the 
works :  for  when  shells  are  thrown  from 
the  tranches  into  the  works  of  a  fortifi- 
cation, or  from  the  town  into  the  trench- 
es, they  should  have  as  little  elevation 
as  possible,  in  order  to  roll  along,  and 
not  bury  themselves;  whereby  the  da- 
magethey  do,  and  the  terror  tney  cause 
to  the  troops,  is  much  greater  than  if 
they  sink  into  the  ground.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  shells  are  thrown  upon  ma- 
^zines,  or  any  other  buildings,  with  an 
mtention-to  destroy  them,  the  mortar 
should  be  elevated  as  high  as  possible, 
that  the  shells  may  acquire  a  greater 
force  in  their  fall. 

Shells  should  be  loaded  with  no  more 
powder  than  is  reqi^isite  to  burst  them 
-into  the  greatest  number  of  pieces,  and 
the  length  of  the  fuzes  should  be  exactly 
calculated  according  to  the  required 
ranges;  for,  should  the  fuze  set  fire  to 
tiie  powder  in  the  shell  before  it  falls  on 
the  place  intended,  the  shell  will  burst 
in  the  air,  and  probably  do  more  mis- 
chief to  those  wno  fired  tlie  mortar,  than 
-to  those  against  whom  it  was  discharged. 
To  prevent  tliis,  the  fuzes  are  divided 
into  as  many  seconds  as- the  greatest 
range  requires,  consequently  may  be  cut 
to  any  distance,  at  an  elevation  of  46' 
d^rees. 

Mortars  are  not  to  be  fired  with  two 
fires;  for  when  the  fuze  is  properly 
fixed,  and  both  fuze  and  shell  dredged 
with  mealed  powder,  the  blast  of  the 
powder  in  the  chamber  of  the  mortar, 
when  inflamed  by  the  tube,  will  likewise 
set  fire  to  the  fuze  in  the  shell. 

BOMBARDIERS,  artillery  soldiers, 
so  called  because  they  are  always  eni- 

?]oyed  in  mortar  and  howitzer  duty, 
'hey  are  to  load  them  on  all  occasions ; 
and  in  most  services  they  load  the  shells 
and  grenade^  &x  the  fuzes^  prepare  the 


composition  both  for  fuzes  and  tubos, 
and  fire  both  mortars  and  howitzers  od 
eveiT  occasion.  In  the  English  service, 
shells  and  grenades,  composition  for  tlie 
same,  fuzes,  &c.  are  prepared  in  tlie 
laboratory  by  people  well  skilled  in  that 
business. 

In  most  foreign  services  both  officers 
and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  companies 
of  bombardiers  have  an  extraordinary 
pay,  as  it  requires  more  mathematical 
teaming  to  throw  shells  with  some  de- 
gree of  exactness,  than  is  requisite  for 
the  rest  of  the  artillery.  In  the  British 
service  a  specific  number  is  attached  to 
each  company  of  artillery ;  but  they  do 
not  form  a  separate  corps  as  in  other 
countries. 

BOMBELLES,  Fr.  diminutive  bombs 
or  shells,  which  are  used  against  a  be- 
sieged fortress,  or  for  the  pui-pose  of 
creating  confusion  among  a  body  of 
men. 

BON,  JFV.  a  written  document  which 
always  precedes  the  signature  of  a  so- 
vereign dr  a  minister,  and  by  which 
some  appointment  is  confirmed  to  one 
or  more  persons. 

BONAVOGLIE,  Fr.  a  man  that  for 
a  certain  consideration  voluntarily  en- 
gages to  row. 

BONNET,  in  fortification,  implies 
a  small  but  useful  work,  that  greatly 
annoys  the  enemy  in  their  lodgments. 
This  work  consists  of  two  faces,  which 
make  a  salient  angle  in  the  nature  of  a 
ravelin,  without  any  ditch,  having  only 
a  parapet  three  feet  high,  and  10  or  19 
feet  bi-oad.  They  are  made  at  the  sa- 
lient angles  of  the  glacis,  outworks,  and 
body  of  the  place,  beyond  the  counter- 
scarp, and  in  the  faussebray.    See  Fon- 

TIFICATION. 

Bonnet  i  Prctre,  or  Priesfs-cap, 
in  fortification,  is  an  outwork,  having 
three  salient  and  twojnward  angles,  and 
differs  from  the  double  tenaillc  only  in 
having  its  sides  incline  inwards  towards 
the  gorge,  and  those  of  a  double  tenaille 
are  parallel  to  each  other.  See  Forti- 
fication. 

BORDER,  in  military  drawings,  im- 
plies single  or  double  lines,  or  any  otlier 
ornament,  round  a  drawing,  &c. 

BORDEREAU,  Fr.  a  sort  of  diary 
which  is  kept  in  a  troop  or  company, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
articles    have  been   distributed,    and 

what 
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«'^  mme%  lias  b«eD   paid  to  the  sol- 

ctCCS.  There  arc  Afferent  books 
Stt-  ee  of  in  the  British  annv,  for  the 
•vrjc  par^K«cs  of  general  and  regi- 


-■' 


rVr  e/^ttrml order iy  bookis  Lept  by  the 

j3^  BBfiry  trom  which  the  leading 

.  r^  ec  regiments,  conveying  the  pa- 

...  ^j^couater^igli)  are  always  taken. 

Tip  trptmrnt^  oreUrfy  book  contains 

'  •  pL-scbsr  ustructions  of  corps  which 

-    r*«n  bv  a  colonel  or  commanding 

^  rr  tu  tite   adJQCant — ^Hence   adju" 

.    j't  irdtrfy  &ooiL— And  from  him  to 

:>   Kijeant'fBajor,  who  delivers   the 

•■  ut  Co  xikt  di&rent  Serjeants  of  com- 

f  4£.jes  «-*mbled  in  the  orderly  room 

r  tfcai  rurpo^e.     Hence  the  company's 

Tv  rtgimtni^l  hook  is  kept  by  the 
f  ri  fif  tbe  regiment,  and  contains  all 
L.-f  rwt.rda,  &c-  belonging  to  the  corps. 
TV  i<«ir4;  kxiA  is  a  sort  of  memoran- 
4  .3a  m'^^  is  kept  in  every  regiment  to 
4>?tfTUa  tbe  character  and  conduct  of 
I  n-muniseaoned  olficers  and  soldiers; 
« '.A*aad  bu^  often  they  have  been  re- 
•:..*'^'d  Of  punished,  &c 

Li«rT  quarter-master  belonging   to 

**'  csrilrT  and  infantry  has  likewise  a 

•    *  which   may    not   improperly   be 

'    ^  a  book  or  inventory  of  regimen- 

:-  4f«TC,&c. 

i*'-a£fit€  hook.     A  book  containing 
' '»  «c«ht«  ransCy  &c.  of  cannon ;  and 
-    the   manner   of   exercising   witli 
^m" ..-»  of  artillery.     Every  officer  be- 
j^  to  the  royal  artiiieiy  ought  to 
•  A  trjok  of  practice. 
l>ac^it  turn  book.    This  book  is  like- 
»  -r  '-aiicAi  re^mental  book. 
i0  Hjyip  in  marine  fortification,  is  a 
_  yjfxr  of  timber,  with  which  rivers 
:  r.is\Mrtars  are  stopped,  to  prevent  the 
'  ■  -  ':i%\  (uming  in :  it  is  sometimes  done 
or  cfiain,  and  floated  with 
,  or  spars  of  wood  lush- 
*;  '-.  it. 
tXlEE,  in  goonery,  implies  tbe  cavi- 
.:'  the  barrel  of  a  |un,  mortar,  how- 
%  or  any  ocber  piece  of  ordnance. 
'^-  <-  *s\o%, 

Dnrsi^E,   Fr.  a    term  used    hi  tlie 

f  •  ich  artillery  to  express  a  glass  bottle 

«   •  h  M  \erj  tfiin,  contains  tour  or  five 

.  i'ldft  of  powder,  and  round  the  neck 

vfaich  four  or  five  matches  are  hung 

Tf  after  k  has  been  well  corked    A 


cord,  two  or  tliree  feet  in  lengdi,  is  tied 
to  the  bottle,  which  serves  to  throw  it. 
The  instant  the  bottle  breaks,  the  pow-* 
der  catches  fire,  and  every  thing  within 
the  immediate  etfects  of  die  explosion  is 
destroyed. 

BOOTS,  a  familiar  term  used  in  tlie 
British  service.  It  means  the  yoimgest 
officer  at  a  regimental  mess,  and  ts^es 
its  origin,  most  probably,  from  what  is 
generally  called  boots  at  an  inn. 

BORNOYER,  Fr,  To  look  along 
any  surface,  &c.  with  one  eye,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  it  be  straight* 

BOTTES,  Pn  boots* 

Grosses  Bottes,  Fr.  jack  boots. 

BOITIN  E,  JPn  half  boots  worn  by  th« 
hussars  and  dragoons  in  foreign  armies. 

BOUCHE,  IV.  The  aperture  or 
moutli  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  tha( 
of  a  mortar,  of  the  barrel  of  a  muscjuet, 
and  of  every  species  of  fire-arms  froia 
which  a  ball  or  bullet  is  discharged. 

BOUCHES  a  feu,  Fr.  This  word  is 
generally  used  to  signify  pieces  of  ord* 


nance. 


Grosse  Bouche  etfeu,  Fr»  a  piece  of 
heavy  ordnance^  A  mortar  and  a  how*> 
itzer  are  so  called. 

Petite  BoucHE  ctfeuy  Fr.  a  carbine, 
musouet,  pistol,  and  eveiy  species  of 
small  fire  arms  are  so  called. 

BovcH^  d^un  canon,  d*un  moriier^ 
&c.  the  mouth  or  opening  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  mortar,  &c. 

Bouchers  d*une  armee,  Fr.  Tliis 
term  is  sometimes  used  among  the 
French,  to  signify  the  persons  who  con* 
tract  with  the  quarter-master  gencrars 
department  for  a  regular  supply  of  meat. 

BOULANGERIE,  Fr.  A  bakWy. 
The  spot  where  bread  is  baked  for  an 
army,  or  where  biscuits  are  made  at  a 
seaport. 

BOULANGERS,  Fr.  bakers.  Per- 
sons of  this  description  are  generally  at- 
tached to  armies.  * 

BOULER  la  mature,  Fr.  to  stir  up 
the  diiTerent  metals  which  are  used  iu 


casting  canon. 


BOULETS  a  detu:  t3tes,Tr.  chain-shot, 

BocLETS  enchaincHj  Fr.  chain-shot. 

BouLETS  rames,  Fr.  barred-shot. 

BouLETS  rouges,  Fr.  red-hot  shot. 

HouLTLTS-it-dt'ux  tcteSf  uu  anges,  Fr. 
double-headed  shot. 

BOULEVART,  Fr.  formerly  meant 
a  bastion.  It  is  no  longer  used  as  a  mili- 
tai7  plirdsC;  although  it  sometimes  oc- 

O  curi 
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curs  in  the  description  of  works  or  lines 
which  cover  a  whole  country,  and  pro- 
tect it  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy. 
Thus  Strasburgh  and  Landau  may  be 
called  two  principal  boulevarts  or  bul- 
warks, by  which  France  is  protected  on 
this  side  of  the  Rhine. 

The  elevated  line  or  rampart  which 
reaches  from  the  Champs  £iys£es  in 
Paris  beyond  the  spot  where  the  Bastilfe 
was  destroyed  in  1789,  is  stiled  tlie 
Boulevart. 

In  ancient  times,  when  the  Romans 
attacked  any  place,  they  raised  boule- 
varts near  the  circumference  of  the 
walls.'  These  boulevarts  were  80  feet 
high,  300  feet  broad,  upon  which  wood- 
en towers  commanding  the  ramparts 
were  erected  covered  on  all  sides  with 
iron-work,  and  from  wliich  the  be- 
siegers threw  upon  the  besieged  stones, 
darts,  fh-e-works,  &c.  to  facilitate  the 
approaches  of  the  archers  and  battering 
rams. 

BOUUNER,  Fr.  a  French  mihtary 
phrase.  Bouliner  dum  un  camp,  means 
to  steal  or  pilfer  in  a  camp.  Un  soldat 
houUneury  signifies  a  thief. 

BOURGEOIS,  jFr.  the  middle  order 
of  people  in  a  town  are  so  called,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  military  and 
nobihty.  • 

BOURGEOISIE,  Fr.  That  class  of 
inhabitants  which  consists  of  respect- 
able tradesmen  who  are  united  among 
themselves,  and,  in  moments  of  danger, 
learn  military  movements,  and  turn  out 
as  volunteers  for  the  security  of  their 
nchts  &c. 

BOURGUIGNOTE,  Fr.  Is  a  hel- 
met or  morion  which  is  usually  worn 
with  a  breast-plate.  It  is  proof  against 
pikes  and  swords.  It  is  also  called  a 
Cabosset. 

BOURRADE,  Fr,  A  thrust  which 
is  made  with  the  barrel  end  of  the 
musquet  instead  of  the  butt. 

BOURRELET,  Fr,  the  extremity  of 
ft  piece  of  ordnance  towards  its  mouth. 
It  is  usuiUly  cast  in  the  shape  of  a  tulip 
on  account  of  its  aptitude  to  fit  the 
construction  of  embrasures.  Bourrelet 
means  likewise  a  pad  or  collar. 

BOURRER,  Fr,  to  ram  the  wad  or 
any  other  materials  into  the  barrel  of  a 
fire-arm. 

BouRRER  une  bouche'^eUf  Fr.  To 
force  the  ball  into  any  species  of  ord- 
nance by  means  of  a  rammer. 


BouRRER  un  Cafwiif  Fr.  To  ran 
down  a  charge  with  a  ramrod,  or  t< 
load  a  musquet,  6ic  or  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance. 

BouRRER  un  Mertter,  Fr.  To  com- 
press the  cliarge  of  gunpowder  b^ 
means  of  a  wad  of  hay,  and  to  fill  up 
the  chamber  with  earth,  &c. 

BouRRER  une  Mine,  Fr.  To  fill 
up  the  gallery  of  a  mine  with  earth, 
stones   ofc. 

BOURRIQUET,  Fr,  a  basket  made 
use  of  in  mining,  to  draw  up  the  earth, 
and  to  let  down  whatever  may  be  ne- 
cessaiy  for  the  miner. 

BOUSSOLE,  Fr.  a  compass  vihich 
every  miner  must  be  in  possession  of 
to  direct  him  in  his  work. 

BOUTE^ELLE,  Fr,  the  signal  or 
word  which  is  given  to  the  cavalry  to 
saddle  their  horses. 

BOUTON,  Fr.  the  sight  of  a  mus- 
ket. 

BOW,  an  ancient  weapon  of  offence, 
made  of  steel,  wood,  or  other  elastic 
matter;  which,  after  being  bent  by 
means  of  a  string  fastened  to  its  two 
ends,  in  returning  to  its  natural  state 
throws  out  an  arrow  with  prodigious 
force.  ' 

The  use  of  the  bow  is,  without  all 
doubt,  of  the  earliest  antiquity.  It  has 
likewise  been  the  most  universal  of  all 
weapons,  having  obtained  amongst  the 
most  barbarous  and  remote  people,  who 
had  the  least  communication  with  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

The  bow  is  a  weapon  of  offence 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  at  this  day ;  and  in  Eu- 
rope before  the  invention  of  fire-amis, 
a  part  of  the  infantry  was  armed  with 
bows.  Lewis  XII.  first  abolished  the 
use  of  them  in  Fi*ance,  introducing,  in 
their  stead,  the  halbert,  pike,  and  broad- 
sword. The  long-how  was  formerly  in 
great  use  in  England,  and  many  lu.ws 
were  made  Ho  encourage  the  use  of  it. 
The  parliament  under  Henry  VII.  coni- 

f)]ained  of  the  disuse  of  long-bows, 
lerctofore  the  safeguard  and  defence 
of  this  kingdom,  and  the  dread  and 
terror  of  its  enemies. 

C^os^-6ow,  is  likewise  an  ancient 
weapon  of  offence,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Philip  II.  suniamed  the  Con- 
queror, introduced  cross-bows  into 
France.    lu  this  reign  Richard  I.  of 

England, 
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T-vata"  «*&  killed  b^*  a  cros»-bow  at 
t^  msf  <tf  C  balus. 

>*"*  MAX.    See  Aichei. 

iL9TE£L  The  mao  who  made 
-  T^aiidi  the  military  bows  was  so 

tf>\ES,  in  military  afiairs,  are  of 
IT  enl  aitfTsi,  and  for  various  purpose:*. 

BtfX'^r^fiosES.     See  Battery. 

(V-tttc^BozES.     See  Cartovcd. 

Xar>lk>iESy  are  made  of  iron,  and 
f^vacd  <  tue  at  each  end  of  the  nave,  to 
^/'tnL  u-se  arms  of  the  axle-tree,  about 
••'i.-h  the  boxes  tam^  from  causiiig  too 

n»&i£9iy  sttch  as  are  filled  with 
ft-jAl  dr<*c  (^  prape,  according  to  the 
nje  ui  tar  gon  they  are  to  be  fired  out 


-    » 


with  lids,  for  holding 

&C.    Each  calibre   has  itb 

^  di&cineui&hed  by  marks  of  the  ca- 

dkelid. 

£4JVAr,  in  fortification,  is  a  parti- 
^  ^«r  traidi  separated  from  the  others, 
«'  '^  in  winding  about,  incloses  dif- 
*%..  I  .vt  sfacea  of  ground,  and  runs  pa- 
'^.'i  with  the  works  of  tlie  place,  tliat 
.  JUT  HOC  be  enfiladed.  When  two  at- 
sr.  »5  are  aiade  at  once,  one  near  to  the 
cr,  the  bo^-au  makes  a  communica- 
I  -  >  tkctwcen  the  trenches,  and  serves 
•»  a  one  of  contravallation,  not  only  to 
'MT  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  but 
^•-  *»e  to  secure  the  miners. 

BflACES,  in  a  military  sense,  are  a 
4  ail  of  armour  for  the  arm  :  tliey 
wrt  fonnerly  a  part  of  a  coat  of 
".aL  The  straps  which  are  worn  across 
'.'  «MMiUier&,  in  order  to  suspend  the 
irv'f  hes,  are  also  called  Brace$. 

[^RACKETS,   in  gunnery,   are  ^he 

f^crt^  of  the  travelling  carriage  of  a 

wkTtar;  tfaey  are  made  of  strong  wood- 

n  pisoks.     This  name  is  also  given  to 

rus  part  of  a  large  mortar-bed,  where 

V'  *;amumis  are  placed,  for  the  elo- 

^^L'  .a  of  the  mortar :  they  are  some- 

*  'jc*  made  of  wood,   and  more  fre- 

'  iiIt  of  iron,  of  almost  a  semicircu- 

a:  S^ise,  well  fastened  with  nails  and 

fifij.^  plates. 

BBLiNCilARD  tm  civUrty  Fr.  a 
'^  i-barrow,  or  litter.  This  word  lite- 
"^^ij  Acans  shaft.  It  is  sometimes  used 
«»  s  machine  to  carry  sick  or  woimded 
•'i*dm  upon. 
B&ANCUE,  f^.  Branch.  This  word 


is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  covert-way, 
ditch,  horn-works,  and  to  every  part  of 
a  fortification;  and  signifies ' tlie  long 
sides  of  the  different  works  which  sur- 
round a  fortified  town  or  camp.  See 
MrN£  and  Gallery. 

Branch  £  (funprtyet  de  {guerre,  qf" 

fr/isive  ou  defensive,   Fr.     This  term 

comprehends  the  various  designs  and 

means  which  are  embraced  to  carry  on 

ofiensive  or  defensive  measures. 

BRAND,  an  ancient  term  for  a 
sword ;  so  called  by  the  Saxons. 

BRAQUEMART,  Fr,  a  broad  short 
sword,  which  is  usually  worn  on  the 
left  side,  and  is  properly  a  cutlass. 

BRAQUER,  Fr.  A  word  sometimes 
improperly  used  to  express  the  move- 
ment of  a  cannon  to  any  particular 
side.  The  correct  expression  is,  to 
point  the  cannon,  pointer  le  canon. 

BR;ASSAR  la  Mature^  Fr.  to  mix 
the  different  ingredients  which  are  re* 
quired  fur  the  making  of  gun-powder 
or  other  combustible  matter. 

BR ASSARS,  Fr.  thin  plates  of  beaten 
iron  which  were  anciently  used  to  cove^ 
the  arms  above  the  coat  of  mail. 

Bi-assars  and  cuirasses  were  worn  in 
the  days  of  Sl  Louis. 

BRAVOURE,  Fr.  Accordingto  die 
author  of  tlie  French  Military  I)ictio« 
nary,  this  word  signifies  any  act  of 
coufage  and  valour  by  which  the  en- 
terprizing  character  of  a  man  is  dis- 
tinguished. This  quahty  is  peculiarly 
manifest  among  grenadiers. 

BREACH,  Breche,  Fr.in  fortificatioi^ 
a  gap,  or  opening,  in  any  part  of  the 
works  of  a  fortified  place,  made  by  the 
artillery  or  mines  of  the  besiegers,  pre- 
paratory to  the  making  an  assault. 

To  repair  a  Breach,  is  to  stop  or 
fill  up  the  gap  with  gabions,  fascines, 
&c.  and  prevent  the  assault. 

To  fortify  a  Breach,  is  to  render 
it  inaccessible  with  che\'aux-de-frizey 
crowVfeet,  ^-c. 

To  make  a  lodgment  in  tie  Breach. 
After  the  besieged  are  driven  away,  the 
besiegers  secure  themselves  against  any 
future  attack  in  the  breach. 

To  clear  the  Breach,  that  is,  to  re- 
move ^he  ruins,  that  it  may  be  the  bet<r 
ter  defended. 

BRRAK-o^  a  term  used  when  ca- 
valry is  ordered  to  diminish  its  fronts* 
similar  to  file-off  in  the  infantry.    It  is 
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also  usecl  to  signify  wl^eeling  from  line ; 
as  BREAEiNC-oif  to  tlie  left,  for  vchceJ^ 
ing  to  the  left. 

To  BREAK-Grownrf.  To  make  the 
first  opening  of  the  earth  to  form  en- 
trenchments, as  at  the  commencement 
of  a  siege.  It  applies  also  to  the  striking 
pf  tents  and  quitting  the  ground  on 
\vhich  any  troops  Had  been  encamped. 

BREAST-PLATE,  in  military  anti- 
quitVy  a  piece  of  defensive  armour  worn 
on  the  breast  of  both  men  and  horses. 
They  are  but  seldom  used  now. 

BuEAST-awA".    See  Parapet. 

Brechf,  Jr.  Any  opening  which  is 
made  by  force.  It  is  also  used  amon^ 
the  French,  to  signify  a  successful 
charge  upon  a  body  of  men. 

BREECH  of  a  ^un,  the  end  near 
tlie  ventf    See  Cannon. 

BREVET  rank,  is  a  rank  in  the 
army  higher  than  that  for  which  you 
receive  pay.  It  gives  precedence  (when 
corps  are  brigaded)  according  to  the 
date  of  the  brevet  commission. 

Brevet,  Fr,  commission,  appoint- 
ment. Under  the  old  coveniment  of 
France  it  consisted  in  letters  or  ap- 
pointments signed  by  the  king,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  every  officer  was  autho- 
rized to  discharge  his  particular  duty. 
All  officers  in  the  old  French  service, 
from  a  comet  or  sub^lieu tenant  up  to 
a  marshal  of  France  were  stiled  Officier$ 
d  Brivet, 

Brevets  cTAssurance  ou  de  Retenue 
tTAr^enff  Fr.  certain  military  and  civil 
appomtments  granted  by  the  old  kings 
ot  France,  which  were  distinguished 
from  other  places  of  trust,  in  as  much 
as  every  successor  was  obliged  to  pay  n 
<:ertain  sum  of  money  to  the  heirs  of 
the  deceased,  or  for  the  dischai'ge  of 
iiis  debts.  Hence  the  term  brevet 
d'assurance  ou  de  retenue, 

BRICKS,  substances  composed  of  an 
earthy  matter,  which  are  hardened  by  art: 
they  may  be  very  well  considered  as  arti- 
ficial stone.  Bricks  are  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity, as  appears  from  sacred  histor)', 
the  tower  of  Bal>el  being  built  with 
them;  and  it  is  said  the  remains  are 
still  visible.  Tl»e  Greeks  and  Romans, 
&c.  generally  used  bricks  in  their  build- 
ings, witness  the  Pantheon,  &c.  In  the 
eiibt  they  baked  their  bricks  in  the  sun. 
The  Romans  used  them  unburnt,  having 
first  left  them  to  dry  in  the  air  for  3, 
4,  or  5  years. 


The  best  bricks  must  not  be  made  of 
any  earth  that  is  full  of  sand  or  gravely 
nor  of  such  as  is  gritty  or  stony ;  but  of 
a  greyish  marie,  or  wnitish  chalky  clay, 
OP  at  least  of  reddish  earth.  6ut  if 
there  is  a  necessity  (o  use  that  tvhich  is 
sandy,  choice  should  be  made  of  that 
which  is  tough  and  strong.  ■ 

The  best  season  for  making  bricks  is 
the  spring;  because  they  will  be  subject 
to  crack,  and  be  full  of  chinks,  if  made 
in  the  summer:  the  loam  should  be 
well  steeped  or  soaked,  and  wrought 
with  water.  They  are  shaped  in  a 
mould,  and,  after  some  drying  in  the 
sun  or  air,  are  burnt  to  a  hardness. 
This  is  our  manner  of  making  bricks ; 
but  whether  they  were  always  made  in 
this  manner  admits  a  doubt  We  are 
not  dear  what  was  the  use  of  straw  in 
the  bricks  for  building  in  Egypt,  or  why 
in  some  part  of  Germany  they  mix  saw- 
dust in  their  clay  for  bricks. 

We  are  in  general  tied  down  by  cus- 
tom to  one  form,  and  one  size ;  which 
is  truly  ridiculous:  8  or  9  inches  in 
length,  and  4  in  breadth,  is  our  general 
measure :  but  beyond  doubt  there 
might  be  other  forms,  and  other  sizes, 
introduced  very  advantageously.  Bricks, 
without  any  particular  form  or  shape, 
are  used  in  the  north  of  England  to 
make  up  the  public  roads,  &cc.  parti- 
cularly those  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield,  Wakefield,  and  Leeds. 

Compass  Bricks,  are  of  a  circular 
form;  their  use  is  for  steening  of  walls; 
we  have  also  concave,  and  semi-cylin- 
drical, used  for  different  purposes. 

Gret^StockSf  are  made  of  the  purest 
earth,  and  better  wrought:  they  are 
used  in  front  in  building,  being  the 
strongest  and  handsomest  of  this  kind. 

P/ace-BRicKS,  are  made  of  the  same 
earth,  or  worse,  with  a  mixture  of  dirt 
from  the  streets,  and  being  carelessIjT 
put  out  of  hand,  are  therefore  weaker 
and  more  brittle,  and  are  only  used  out 
of  sight,  and  where  little  stress  is  laid 
on  them. 

Red  Stocksy  are  made  of  a  particular 
eartli,  well  wrought,  and  little  injured 
by  mixture :  they  are  used  in  fine 
work,  and  ornaments. 

Hedgeriy-BnicKS,  are  made  of  a  yel- 
lowish coloured  loam,  very  hard  to  the 
touch,  containing  a  great  quantity  ot 
sand :    tbeii*  particular  excellence  is, 
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r    f  diTT  «  ill  bear  the  greatest  riolence 

BKrDGESy  in  military  a&irs,  are  of 
«^  tni  forts  mud  flmonunacioiis,  viz. 

JC«t4-BEiiK*cs    <tre   made   of  large 

►•-iiiies  ot  rusbe&y  Wmnd  ta*>t  Mpetber, 

»(T  vhtch  planks  are  laid,  and  t'o^tencHl : 

*...t'*€  are  \nit  in  tnarshj  piaces,  for  the 

■n:v  to  p«fi&  orer  on  anjr  eioeiyeiicj. 

ftmdant  or  lutn^'ut^  Bridges,  are 
ttow  DOC  aupporibd  by  posts,  piilars, 
wrWnDcota,  bat  burn:  at  large  iu  the 
u'.  flaataiiieti  only  at  tlie  two  eods. 

OmavBaiDOE,  that  which  is  fastened 
V  -.h  hiii|*C5  at  one  end  odIj,  so  that  the 
•taer  maT  be  drawn  up  (in  which  case 
tN:  brid^  is  almost  peqiendicular)  to 
t:a4cr  the  passage  of  a  ditch,  &c. 
Tboe  are  otners  made  to  draw  back 
and  hinder  the  passage ;  and  some  that 
r^pra  in  the  miodle ;  one  half  of  which 
tsnis  away  to  one  side,  and  the  other 
iatf  to  the  other,  and  botli  again  join 

F1[fi«*-B RIDGE,  is  generally  made  of 
t»«>  tmaXX  bridges,  laid  cfae  over  the 
otixT,  in  sacb  a  manner  that  the  up- 
fcnsKHt  stretches  out  by  the  help  of 
rrmin  cords  running  through  pullies 
liiared  alons  the  sides  of  the  upper 
iMidee,  whkb  push  it  forwards,  till  the 
ead  of  ix  j«iins  the  place  it  is  intended 
(o  he  fixed  on.  They  are  frequently 
«^  to  surprise  works,  or  out-posts 
thai  hare  only  narrow  ditches. 

BtiDGE  of  boatSj  is  a  number  of 
miBBMm  boats  joined  parallel  .to  each 
<  thcr,  at  the  distance  of  G  feet,  till 
t  <* J  nach  across  the  river ;  which  be- 
i''«  ctirered  with  strong  planks,  and 
tVteacdVith  andiors  and  ropes,  the 
troops  march  over. 

Baidc£   of  cammunicai  ionj   is   that 

orer  a  riier,  by  which  two  ar- 

Of  forts,  which  are  separated  by 

tlort  rirer,  have  a  free  communication 

v;tk  one  another. 

Kba/iR^-BRTDCE,  a  bridge  made  use 
of  10  form  of  a  work  in  fortification 
<aUitl  a  redoubt ;  consisting  of  two 
fatais  rotered  with  planks,  which  are 
wWidlr  framed,  so  as  to  bear  either 
bone  or  artillerr.  Bridges  of  this  kind 
tie  frequently  used. 

pMloa-BaifKiE,  a  number  of  tin  or 
copper  boats  placed  at  the  distance  of  7 
or  8  fcrt  asunder,  each  fastened  witli 
w  uchntr,  or  a  strong  rope  that  goes 
mion  tht  mer,  running  tlirough  the 


rings  of  the  pontons.  They  are  co> 
vered  with  baulks,  and  then  with  chests 
or  planks,  for  the  army  to  walk  over. 
See  PoKTON. 

Casky  or  Barrel  BftiDCfe,  a  number 
of  empty  casks  that  support  baulks  and 
planks,  made  as  above  into  a  bridge, 
where  pontons,  &c.  are  wanting.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  5  tun  of 
empty  casks  will  support  above  water 
9000  pounds :  hence  any  calculation 
uiay  be  made. 

Bridges  are  made  of  carpentry  or 
masonry.  The  number  of  arches  of  a 
bridge  is  generally  made  odd ;  either 
that  the  middle  of  the  stream  or  chief 
current  may  flow  freely  without  intei^ 
ruption  of  a  pier;  or  that  the  two 
halves  of  the  bridge,  by  gradually  rising 
from  the  ends  to  the  middle,  may  there 
meet  in  the  highest  and  largest  arch ; 
or  else,  for  the  sake  of  grace,  tliat  by 
beiu^  open  in  the  middle,  the  eye  in 
viewing  it  may  look  directly  through, 
as  we  always  expect  to  do  in  looking 
at  it,  and  without  which  opening  we 
generally  feel  a  disappointment  in  view- 


lui;  It. 


If  the  bridge  be  equally  high  through- 
out, die  arches,  being  all  of  a  height^ 
are  made  of  one  sixe,  which  caui>es  a 
great  saving  of  centering.  If  the  bridge 
be  hit'her  in  the  midale  than  at  the 
ends,  let  the  arches  decrease  from  the 
middle  tj wards  ^ch  end,  but  so  that 
each  hulf  have  the  arches  exactly  alike,, 
and  that  they  decrease  in  span  propor- 
tionally to  their  height,  so  as  to  be  al- 
ways the  same  kind  of  figure.  Bridges 
should  rather  be  of  few  and  large 
arches,  than  of  many  and  small  ones, 
if  the  height  and  situation  will  allow 
of  it. 

Names  of  all  the   Terms  peculiar  t9 
Bridges,  4'c- 

Abutment.    See  Butments. 

Arc/ij  an  opening  of  a  bridge,  through 
or  under  which  the  water,  6cc.  passes, 
and  which  is  supported  by  piers  or  but- 
ments. Arches  are  denominated  cir- 
cular, elhptical,  cycloidal,  caternarian, 
equilibria],  gothic,  &c.  according  to 
their  figure  or  curv^ 

Archivoltj  the  curve  or  line  formed 
by  the  upper  sides  of*  the  voussoirs  or 
arch-stones.  It  is  parallel  to  the  intra- 
dos  or  under  side  of  the  arch  when  the 
voussoirs  are  all  of  the  same  length; 
othen^ise  not. 
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Bj  the  archivolt  is  also  sometimes  ui>- 
derbtood  the  whole  set  of  voussoirs. 

Banquet,  the  raised  foot-path  at  the 
sides  of  the  bridge  next  the  parapet :  it 
is  generally  vaised  about  a  foot  above 
the  middle  or  horse-passage,  and  3,  4, 
5f  6)  or  7,  &c.  feet  broad,  according  to 
tlie  size  of  the  bridge,  and  paved  with 
large  stones,  whose  length  is  equal  to 
the  breadth  of  the  walk. 

BaitardeaUy  or  ?  a  case  of  piling,  &c. 

Coffer-dam-t  3  without  a  bottom, 
fixed  in  the  river,  water-tight  or  nearly 
80,  by  which  to  lay  the  bottom  dry  for 
a  space  large  enough  to  build  the  pier 
CHI.  When  it  is  fixed,  its  sides  rcacning 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  the  water 
is  pumped  out  of  it,  or  drawn  off  by 
engines,  &c.  till  the  space  be  dry :  and 
it  is  kept  so  by  the  same  means^  until 
the  pier  is  built  up  in  it,  and  tlieu  tlie 
materials  of  it  are  drawn  up  again. 
Battardeaux  are  made  in  various  man- 
ners, either  by  a  single  inclosure,  or  by 
a  double  one,  with  clay  or  chalk  ram- 
med in  between  the  two,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  coming  though  the  sides : 
and  these  iuclosures  are  also  made  ei- 
ther with  piles  only,  driven  close  by  one 
another;  and  sometimes  notched  or 
dovetailed  into  each  other,  or  with 
piles  grooved  in  the  sides,  driven  in  at 
a  distance  from  one  another,  and  boards 
let  down  betwce^i  them  in  the  grooves. 

ButmentSj  are  the  extremities  of  a 
'  bridge,  by  which  it  joins  to,  or  abuts 
up(jn,  the  land,  or  sides  of  the  river,  &c. 

These  must  be  made  vefy  secure, 
quite  immoveable,  and  more  than  barely 
suihcient  to  resist  the  drift  of  its  adja- 
cent arch ;  so  that,  if  there  are  not  rocks 
or  very  solid  banks  to  raise  them  against, 
they  must  be  well  re-inforced  with  pro- 
per walls  or  returns,  &c. 

Caisson,  a  kind  of  chest,  or  flat-bot- 
tomed bout,  in  which  a  pier  is  built, 
tlien  sunk  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
the  sides  foosened  and  taken  off  from 
the  bottom,  by  a  contrivance  for  that 
purpose;  the  bottom  of  it  being  left 
ui\cler  tile  pier  as  a  foundation.  It  is 
evideut  therefore,  that  the  bottoms  of 
the  caissons  must  be  made  verv  strong 
and  lit  for  the  foundations  of  the  piers. 
Tiie  caisson  is  kept  aHoat  till  the  pier 
be  built  to  the  iKight  of  low-water 
mark;  and  for  that  purpose  its  sides 
must  cither  be  made  of  more  than  that 
hcii^hi  at  firsts  or  else  gradually  raised 


to  it,  as  it  sinks  by  the  weight  of  tbe 
work,  so  as  always  to  keep  its  top  above 
water :  and  therefore  the  sides  must  l>e 
made  very  strong,  and  kept  asunder  by 
cross  timbers  witiiin,  lest  the  great  pres~ 
sure  \)£  the  ambient,  water  crush   the 
sides  in,  and  so  not  only  endanger  the 
'work,    but  also  drown   tlie  workmen 
witl^in  it.    The  caisson  is  made  of  the 
shape  of  the  pier,  but  some  feet  wider 
Qn  every  side  to  make  room  for  the 
men  to  work;  the  whole  of  the  sides 
are  of  two  pieces,  both  joined  to  the 
bottom  quite  round,  and  to  each  other  at 
the  salient  angle,  so  as  to  be  disengaged 
from  the  bottom,  and  from  each  other, 
when  the  pier  is  raised  to  the  desired 
height,  and  sunk.    It  i^  also  oonveuieat 
to  have  a  little  sluice  made  in  the  bot- 
tom, occasionally  to  open  and  shut,  to 
sink  the  caisson  and  pier  sometimes  by» 
before  it  be  finished,  to  try  if  it  bottom 
level  and  rightly;  for  by  opening  the 
sluice,  the  water  will  rush  in  axid  fill  it 
to  the  height  of  the  exterior  water,  and 
the  weight  of  the  work  already  built 
will  sink  it ;  then  by  shutting  the  sluice 
again,  and  pumping  out  the  water,  it 
.  will  be  made  to  float  again,  and  the  rest 
of  the  work  may  be  completed.  It  must 
not  however  be  sunk  except  when  tho 
sides  are  high  enough  to  reach  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  otherwise  it 
cannot  be  raised  and  laid  dry  again. 
Mr.  labeyle  tells   us,  tliat  the  cais- 
sons in  which  he  built  Westminster 
bridge,  contained  above  150  load  of  fir 
timber,  of  40  cubic  feet  each,  and  were 
of  more  tonnage  or  capacity  tlmn  a 
40  gun  ship  of  war. 

Centres,  are  the  timber  frames  erect- 
ed in  the  spaces  of  the  arches  to  turn 
them  on,  by  building  oa  them  the  vous- 
I  soirs  of  the  arch.     As  the  centre  serves 
I  as  a  foundation  for  the  arch  to  he  built 
I  on,  wheu  the  arch  is  completed,  that 
•  foundation  is  struck  from  under  it,  to 
i  Itnake  way  for  the  water  and  navigation, 
I  and  tlien  the  arch  will  stand  ot  itself 
from  its  curved  figure.     The  center 
must  be  constructed  of  the  exact  figure 
of  tlie  intended  arch,  convex,  as  the 
arch  is  concave,  tb  receive  it  on  as  a 
mould.    If  tlie  form  be  circular,  the 
curve  is  struck  from  a  central  point  by 
a  radius ;  if  it  be  elliptical,  it  snould  be 
struck  with  a  double  cord,  passing  over 
two  pins  fixed  in  the  focusses,  as  the 
mathematicians  describe  their  ellipses ; 
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nor  bv  strikins  difierent  pieces  or 
•TO  t :'  ciix-ie*  fruin  sereral  centres  : 
V-  *J»ttK  ««iU  form  no  ellipsis  at  all, 
HI  u  irre«iilar  mishjipen  curve  made 
.  •  •'"  broken  rii««cs  of  difierent  circular 
--^"%^ ;  b«c  if  the  arch  be  of  any  otlier 
<m,  the  sev'tfral  abscissas  and  ordi- 
sDouid  be  cadcalated ;  then  their 
»mAos^  ledgthsy  trmSfenred  to 
•  -  evnuningy  will  give  so  many  pdints 

*  :^  curre;  by  bending  a  bow  of 
I '.  li^e  luatter,  according  to  thoee 
i  •  r?K«  tbe  corre  may  be  drawn. 

I  :e  centres  are  constructed  of  beams 
«f  r:aber»  firmly  pinned  and  bound 
T  ifrrhfr,  inco  one  entire  compact  frame, 

•  «^rrd  saMX>tfa  at  top  with  planks  or 
'  -v-^  to  place  the  Toussoirs  on ;  the 
■  .*■  supported  by  off-sets  in  the  sides 
•^  :iw  mT%  and  by  piles  driven  into  the 
Av^  jt  the  river,  and  capable  of  being 
'fc.ied  and  depressed  by  wedges  con- 
trrtd  for  that  purpose,  and  for  taking 
:  "Tadawn  w  hen  the  arch  is  completed. 
T  ry  dkould  ml>*»  be  constructed  of  a 
«f^s^  more  than  sufficient  to  bear 
Gbe  vesht  of  the  arch. 

Iidkm?  the  centre  down,  first  let 
.:  ijmn  a  tittle,  all  in  a  piece,  by  easing 
•-vmt  of  tbe  wedges;  then  let  it  rest  a 
(^  dsTs  to  trv  if  the  arch  makes  any 
rf  jtcs  to  faXi,  or  any  joints  open,  or 
K;  litooes  cmsh  or  c^tick,  &c.  that  the 
•Uzae^  may  be  repaired  before  tbe 
narTv  is  entirely  removed,  wbich  is  not 
vt  be  done  till  the  arch  ceases  to  make 
isf  naible  efivirts. 

O^rr-dam.    See  Battardetau 

Dr§ft^     ^  of  an  arch,  is  tbe  push  or 

MdDf,  er  ^  force  which  it  exerts  in  the 

Tkrmtt,    J  direction  of  the  length  of 

the  faridee.     This  force  arises  from  the 

^rpakdicalar  gravitation  of  the  stones 

of  the  arch,  w^ch  being  kept  from  de- 

•f^ndmc  by  the  form  of  the  arch,  and 

the  rcsisomoe  of  the  pier,  exert  their 

fo/rte  in  a  lateral  or  h*'2n/ontal  direction. 

THh  force  is  computed  in  Prop.  10,  of 

Mr.  Hotton's  Principle*    of  Bridges, 

«  here  the  thickness  oi  the  pier  is  deter- 

niaed  that  is  necessary  to  resist  it,  and 

t^  emier  the  lower  tKe  arch  is,  atterit 


EJ^MfM,  the  orthographic  projec- 
t>io  of  the  front  of  a  bridee,  on  the  ver- 
tiral  plane,  pandlei  to  its  length.  This 
a  uere^sarj  to  diew  the  form  and  dh- 
Kcftkiaos  of  the  arches  and  other  parts,  i 


as  to  height  and  breadth,  and  therefore 
has  a  plain  scale  annexed  to  it,  to  mear- 
sure  the  parts  by.  It  also  shews  tlie 
manner  of  working  up  and  decorating 
the  fronts  of  the  bridge. 

ExtradoSy  the  exterior  curvature,  or 
line  of  an  arch.  lu  the  propositions  of 
tiie  second  section  of  Professor  Hutton's 
Principles  of  Bridges,  it  is  the  outer  or 
upper  line  of  the  wall  above  the  arch; 
but  it  often  means  only  tlie  upper  or  ex- 
terior curve  of  the  voussoirs. 

Foundations,  the  bottoms  of  the  pierSy 
&c.  or  the  bases  on  which  they  are  builL 
These  bottoms  are  always  to  be  made 
with  projections,  greater  or  lesi,  ac- 
cording to  the  spaces  on  which  they  are 
built.  Agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the 
"round,  depth  and  velocity  of  water, 
6cc.  the  foundations  are  laid,  and  tlie 
piei's  built  afterdidbrent  manners,  either 
in  caisbons,  in  battardeeux,  on  stilts 
with  sterlings,  &c.  for  the  particular 
method  of  doing  w  hich,  see  eucii  under 
its. respective  term. 

The  most  obvious  and  simple  method 
of  laying  the  foundations  and  raising  the 
piers  up  to  the  watei^mark,  is  to  turn 
the  river  out  of  its  course  above  the 
place  of  the  brids;e,  into  a  new  channel 
cut  for  it  near  the  placewherc  it  makes 
an  dhow  or  turn ;  then  the  piers  are 
built  on  dry  ground,  and  the  water 
turned  into  its  old  ronrse  again;  the 
new  one  being  securely  banked  up.  This 
is  certainly  the  best  method,  when  the 
new  channel  can  be  easily  and  conve- 
niently made.  It  is,  however,  seldom 
or  never  the  case. 

Another  method  is,  to  lay  only  the 
space  of  each  pier  dry  till  it  be  builr,  by 
surrounding  it  with  piles  and  planks 
driven  down  into  tlie  bed  of  the  river, 
so  close  togetheras  to  exclude  tbe  water 
from  coming  in ;  tlicn  the  water  is 
pumped  out  of  the  inclosed  space,  the 
pier  built  in  it,  and  lastly  the  piles  and 
planks  drawn  up.  This  is  coiTcr-dam 
work,  but  evidently  cannot  be  practiced 
if  the  bottom  be  of  a  loose  consistrnre, 
admitting  the  water  to  ooze  aud  spring 
up  through  iL 

When  neither  the  whole  nor  part  of 
thc'river  cf»n  be  easily  laid  dry  as  abf»ve, 
Other  methods  are  to  be  used ;  sucli  iA 
to  build  either  in  caissons  or  oa  stilts, 
both  which  methods  arc  described  uuMtr 
their  proper  words;  or  yet  byanovlier 
method,  which  hath,  though  seldom, 
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been  sometimes  used,  without  laying  the 
bottom  dry,  and  which  is  thus :  the 
pier  is  built  upon  strong  rafts  or  grat- 
ings of  timber,  well  bound  together, 
and  buoyed  up  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  strong  cables,  fixed  to  the  other 
floats  or  machines  till  the  pier  is  built; 
the  whole  is  then  gently  let  down  to  the 
bottom,  which  must  be  made  level  for 
the  purpose :  but  of  these  methods,  that 
of  building  in  cfdssons  is  best. 

But  before  the  pier  can  be  built  in  any 
manner,  the  ground  at  the  bottom  must 
be  well  secured,  and  made  quite  good 
and  safe,  if  it  be  not  so  naturallyl  The 
space  must  be  bored  into,  to  try  the  con- 
sistence of  the  ground ;  and  if  a  good 
bottom  of  stone,  or  firm  gravel,  clay, 
£cc.  be  met  with,  within  a  moderate 
depth  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  the 
loose  sand,  &c.  must  be  removed  and 
di^ed  out  to  it,  and  the  foundation 
laid  on  tUe  firm  bottom  on  a  stronc 
grating  or  base  of  timber  made  much 
broader  every  way  than  the  pier,  that 
there  may  be  the  greater  base  to  press 
on,  to  prevent  its  being  sunk ;  but  if  a 
solid  bottom  cannot  be  found  at  a  con- 
venient depth  to  dig  to,  the  space  must 
tlien  be  driven  full  of  strong  piles,  whose 
tops  must  be  sawed  off  le^'el  some  feet 
below  the  bed  of  the  water,  tlic  sand 
having  been  previously  du^  out  for 
that  purpose ;  and  then  the  foundation 
on  a  grating  of  timber  laid  on  their 
tops  as  before:  or,  when  the  bottom  is 
not  good,  if  it  be  made  level,  and  a 
btrong  grating  of .  timber,  2,  3,  or  4 
times  as  large  as  the  base  of  the  pier  be 
made,  it  will  form  a  good  base  to  build 
on,  its  great  size  preventing  it  from 
sinking.  In  driving  the  piles,  begin  at 
the  middle,  mid  proceecl  outwards  all 
die  way  to  the  borders  or  margin;  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  if  the  outer 
.ones  were  driven  first,  the  earth  of  the 
inner  space  would  be  thereby  so  jaiumed 
togetlicr,  as  not  to  allow  the  inner  piles 
to  be  driven :  and  besides  the  piles  im- 
mediately under  the  piers,  it  is  also  very 
prudent  to  drive  in  a  single,  doable,  or 
triple  row  of  them  round,  and  close  to 
the  frame  of  the  foundation,  cutting 
them  olF  a  little  above  it,  to  secure  it 
f.tmi  slipping  aside  out  of  its  place,  and 
to  bind  tlieground  under  the  pier  fipiuer : 
for,  as  the  safety  of  the  whole  bridpe  de- 
pends 6u  the  foundation;  too  mucli  care 


cannot  be  used  to  have  the  bottom  made 
quite  secure^ 

JeUce,  the  border  made  round  the 
stilts  under  a  pier.    See  Sterling, 

Impost,  is  the  part  of  the  pier  on  which 
the  feet  of  the  arches  stand,  or  from, 
which  they  spring. 

Key^tone^  the  middle  voussoir,  or  the 
arch-stone  in  the  top  or  immediately 
over  the  centre  of  the  arch.  The  lengtn 
of  die  key-stone,  or  tliickness  of  the 
archivolt  at  top,  is  allowed  to  be  about 
l-15th  or  l-16di  of  the  span  by  the  best 
architects.  ■ 

Ortkographyfthe  elevation  of  abridge 
or  front  view,  as  seen  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance. 

Parapet,  the  breast-wall  made  on  the 
top  of  a  bridge  to  prevent  passengers 
from  falling  over.  In  good  bridges,  to 
build  the  parapet  but  a  little  pai't  of  it» 
height  close  or  solid,  and  upon  that  a 
balustrade  to  above  a  man's  height,  has 
an  elegant  effect. 

Piers,  the  walls  built  for  die  support 
of  the  arches,  and  from  which  they 
spring  as  dieir  bases.  They  should  be 
built  of  large  blocks  of  none,  solid 
throughout,  and  cramped  together  with 
iron,  which  will  make  the  whole  as  one 
solid  stone.  Their  faces  or  ends,  from 
the  base  up  to  high-water  mark,  should 
project  sharp  out  with  a  salient  angle,  to 
divide  the  stream:  or  perhaps  the 
bottom  of  the  pier  should  be  built  fliit 
or  square  up  to  about  half  the  height  of 
low-water  mark,  to  allow  a  lodgement 
against  it  for  the  sand  and  mud,  to  go 
over  the  foundation ;  lest,  by  beiiij; 
kept  bare,  the  water  should  in  time 
undermine,  suid  so  ruin  or  injure  it. 
The  best  fonn  of  the  projection  for  di- 
viding die  stream,  is  the  triangle ;  and 
the  longer  it  is,  or  the  more  acute  the 
salient  angle,  the  better  it  will  divide 
it,  and  the  less  will  the  force  of  the 
water  be  against  the  pier ;  but  it  may 
be  suIRcient  to  make  that  aii^le  a  right 
one,  as  it  will  make  the  work  stronger ; 
and  in  that  case  the  jierpendicular  pro- 
jection will  be  equal  to  half  the  bretulth 
or  thickness  of  the  pier.  In  rivers,  on 
which  large  heav  r  cmft  navigate  and 
pass  the  arches,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  set- 
ter to  make  the  ends  semicircular :  for, 
although  it  does  not  divide  the  water  so 
well  as  the  triangle,  it  will  both  better 
turn  off  and  bear  the  shock  of  die  craft. 
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of  die  pkrs  should  be 
will  make  them  of  weight  or 
siifliaent  to  support  their  m- 
arch  independeot  of  any  other 
;  9Bd  then,  if  the  middle  of  the 
be  ran  up  to  its  full  height,  the 
may  be  struck  to  be  used  in 
arcfi   before  the  hanches  are 
up.     The  whole  theory  of  the 
nuy  be  seen  in  the  third  section 
Professor   Hotton's  Principlet   of 


They  should  be  made  with  a  broad 
buooa  no  the  foundation,  and  gradually 
djainislung  in  thickness  by  offsets  up  to 
km-waxer  mark. 

PikM^  are  timbers  drn-en  into  the 
M  of  the  rirer  for  various  purposes, 
asid  are  either  round,  square,  or  flat 
iu^e  phnk^  They  may  be  of  any 
wvud  which  will  not  rot  under  water; 
bat  oak  aad  fir  are  mostly  used,  espe> 
cai!y  the  latter,  on  account  of  its 
Vcfict\  strai^htness^  and  cheapness. 
Thet  ire  s2iod  with  a  pointed  iron  at 
the  bottom,  the  better  to  penetrate  into 
the  gfoanii,aiwi  are  bound  with  a  strong 
irat^haad  or  ring  at  top,  to  prevent 
ihnB  6om  bein|^  split  by  the  violent 
strokes  of  the  ram  by  whidi  they  are 
dnven  down. 

Piles  are  either  ased  to  build  the 
foandaiioos  on,  or  they  are  driven  about 
the  pier  as  a  border  of  defence,  or  to 
appoft  the  centers  on ;  and  in  this  case 
vneB  the  centering  is  removed,they  must 
ether  be  drawn  up,  or  sawed  on  very 
lov  voder  water;  out  it  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter to  fltsr  them  off  and  leave  them 
sticbag  in  the  bottom,  lest  the  drawing 
of  them  oot  should  loosen  tlie  ground 
aho«t    the    foundation    of   the    pier. 
Those  to  build  on,  are  either  sucn  as 
are  cot  off  by  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
or  rather  a  few  feet  within  the  bed  of 
the  river:  or  else  such  as  are  cut  off  at 
«o»-w«ter  mark,  and   then   tliey  are 
<'ailed  stiltSb    Those  to  form  borders  of 
dcftace^  are  rows  driven  in  close  by  the 
frwae  of  a  foundation,  to  keep  it  firm, 
or  else  they  are  to  form  a  case  or  jet- 
tee  about  the  stilts,  to  keep  the  stones 
witkia  it,  that  are  thrown  in  to  fill  it  up : 
n  this  case  the  piles  are  grooved,  driven 
at  t  tittle  distance  from  each  other,  and 
fkmkpUa  let  into  the  grooves  between 
t^em,  and  driven  down  also,  'till  the 
vhoJe  space  is   surrounded.    Besides 
HBOC  iftis  /or  stilts^  it  is  sometimes 


necessary  to  surround  a  stone  pier  with 
a  sterling,  or  jettee,  and  fill  it  up  with 
stones  to  secure  an  injured  pier  from 
being  still  more  damaged,  and  the  wholb 
bridge  ruined.  The  piles  to  support 
the  centers  may  also  serve  as  a  border  of 
piling  to  secure  the  foundation,  cutting 
them  off  low  enough  after  the  center  is 
removed. 

Pilcrdrivery  an  engine  for  drivitig 
down  the  piles.  It  consists  of  a  lar^ 
ram  or  iron  sliding  perpendicularTy 
down  between  two  guiae-posts;  which 
being  lifted  up  to  the  top  of  then^  and 
there  let  fall  from  a  great  height,  comes 
down  upon  the  top  of  the  pile  with  a 
violent  blow.  It  is  worked  either  with 
men  or  horses,  and  either  with  or  with- 
out wheel-work.  That  which  was  used 
at  the  building  of  Westminster  bridge, 
is  perhaps  the  best  ever  invented. 

Pitch,  of  an  arch,  the  perpendicular 
heiglit  from  the  spring  or  impost  to  the 
key-stone. 

PlaUy  of  any  part,  as  of  the  founda- 
tions, or  piers,  or  superstructure,  is  the 
orthographic  projection  of  it  on  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Pu»h,  of  an  arch.  See  Dr;ift. 
Salient  angle,  of  a  pier,  the  projec- 
tion of  the  end  against  the  stream,  to 
divide  itself.  The  right-lined  angle  best 
divides  the  stream,  and  the  more  acute, 
the  better  for  that  purpose;  but  the 
right  angle  is  generally  used,  as  making 
the  best  masonry.  A  semicircular  eno, 
though  it  does  not  divide  the  stream  so 
well,  is  sometimes  better  in  large  navi- 
gable rivers,  as  it  carries  the  craft  tho 
better  off,  or  bears  their  shocks  the 
better. 

Shoot,  of  an  arch.    See  Drift, 
SpringerSjfiTe  the  fir^t  or  lowest  stones 
of  an  arch,  being  those  at  its  feet^ 
and  bearing  immediately  on    the   im- 
post. 

Sterlings,  or  Jet  tees,  a  kind  of  case^ 
made  about  apier  of  stilts,  &c.  to  secure 
it,  and  is  particularly  described  under 
the  next  word.  Stilts, 

Stilts,  a  set  of  piles  driven  into  the 
space  intended  for  the  pier,  whose  tops 
being  sawed  level  off,  above  low-water 
mark,  the  pier  is  then  raised  on  them. 
This  method  was  formerly  used  when 
the  bottom  of  the  river  could  not  be  laid 
dry;  and  these  stilts  ^^'ere  surrounded, 
at  a  few  feet  distance,  by  a  row  of  piles 
and  plauks,  &c.  close  (o  them .  like  a 
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crofFer-damj  and  called  a  sterlingy  or 
Jet  tie  J  after  which  loose  stones,  &c.  are 
thrown  or  poured  down  into  the  space, 
'till  it  is  hlled  up  to  the  top,  by  that 
means  forming  a  kind  of  pier  of  rubble 
or  loose  work,  and  whicn  is  kept  to- 
gether by  the  sides  or  sterlings:  this  is 
then  paved  level  at  the  top,  and  the 
arches  turned  upon  it.  This  method 
\^'Bs  formerly  much  used ;  most  of  the 
large  old  bridges  in  England  being 
erected  that  way,  such  as  London 
bridge,  Newcastle  bridge,  Rochester 
bridge,  &c.  But  tlie  inconveniences 
attending  it  are  so  great,  that  it  is  now 
quite  disused :  for,  because  of  the  loose 
composition  of  the  piers,  they  must  be 
made  very  large  or  broad,  or  else  the 
arch  must  push  them  over,  and  rush 
down  as  soon  as  the  center  was  drawn ; 
which  great  breadth  of  piers  and  ster^ 
lings  so  much  contracts  the  passage  of 
the  water,  as  not  only  very  much  to  in- 
commode the  riavigation  through  the 
arch,  from  the  fall  and  quick  motion 
of  the  water;  but  likewise  to  put 
the  bridge  itself  in  much  danger,  es- 
pecially lA  time  of  floods,  when  the 
water  is  too  much  for  the  passage.  Add 
to  this,  that  besides  the  danger  there  is 
of.  the  pier  bursting  out  the  sterlings, 
they  are  also  subject  to  muph  decay  and 
damage  by  the  velocity  of  the  water 
and  the  craft  passing  through  the 
arches. 

Thrnsr,  SceDriJ}. 
Voussoirs,  the  stones  which  immedi- 
ately form  the  archj  their  undersides 
constituting  the  intrados^  The  middle 
one,  or  key-stone,  should  be  about 
l-loth  or  l-16th  of  the  span,  as  Jfas 
been  observed ;  and  the  rest  should  in- 
crease in  size  all  the  way  down  to  the 
impost:  the  more  they  increase  the  bet- 
ter, as  they  will  the  better  bear  the 
great  weight  which  rests  upon  them 
without  being  crashed ;  ann  also  will 
bind  the  firmer  together.  Their  joints 
should  also  be  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
ruj-ve  of  the  iiitrailos.  For  more  in- 
formation, see  Profes^ior  Hutton's  Prin-  ' 
ciples  of  Bridget  W  e  wcastlf ,  1 7  7  2,  in  8  vo. 

Bridge,  in  gunnery,  the  two  pieces  of  ; 
timber  which  eo  between  the  two  tran-  ! 
soms  of  a  j;un-cariTrii:c%  on  which  the 
coins  are  placed,  for  elevating  the  piece. 
See  Carriage. 

BRlDLT^Ann-Praiect,  a  guard  used 
'by  the  cavalry,  which  cousiats  in  having 
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the  sword  hilt  above  the  helmet;  the 
blade  crossing  the  back  of  the  head, 
the  poipt  of  the  left  shoulder,  and  the 
bridle-arm ;  its  edge  directed  to  the  left, 
and  turned  a  little  upwards,  in  order  to 
bring  the  mounting  in  a  proper  direction 
to  protect  the  hand. 

BRIDON  or  BaiDOONjthe  snaffle  and 
rein  of  a  military  bridle;  which  acts  iiw 
dependent  of  the  bit  and  curb  at  tlie 
pleasure  of  the  rider. 

BRIGADE,  in  military  adkirs,  im- 
plies a  party  or  division  of  a  body  of 
soldiers,  whether  horse,  foot,  or  artil- 
lery, under  the 'command  of  a  brigadier. 
There  are,  properly  speaking,  three  sorts 
of  bri^des,  viz.  the  brigade  of  an  army^ 
the  brigade  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  the 
bngade  of  artillery.  A  brigade  of  the 
army  is  either  foot  or  dragoons,  who^ 
exact  number  is  not  fixed,  but  generally 
consists  of  3  regiments,  or  6  battalions : 
a  brigade  of  horse  may  consist  of  Q,  lO, 
or  12  squadrons;  and  that  of  artillery, 
of  8  or  10  pieces  of  cimnon,  witli  all 
their  appurtenances.  The  eldest  brigade 
takes  the  right  of  the  first  line,  the  se- 
cond of  the  second  line,  and  the  rest  in 
order,  the  youngest  always  possessing 
the  center.  The  cavalry  and  artillery 
observe  the  same  order. 

The  home  artillery  in  the  British  ser- 
vice are  called  the  noi'$e  Brigade ;  and 
consist  of  6  troops,  with  their  guns  aiid 
stores.  Their  head  quarters  are  at 
Woolwich,  where  handsome  barracks, 
detached  from  those  of  the  royal  artil* 
lery,  have  beeh  erected  for  their  aocom<- 
modation. 

Br IGADE-Ma;9r,  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  brigadier,  to  assist  him  in  tho 
management  of  his  brigade.  The  mos^. 
experienced  captains  are  generally  no- 
minated to  this  post.  According  to  tha 
regulations  published  by  authority,  n 
brigade-major  is  attached  to  the  bri- 
gade, and  not  to  any  particular  briga- 
dier-general, as  the  aid-tie-camp  is. 

BRinADE-^lfa;or-Gc«frtf/.  The  mi- 
litary commands  in  Great-Britain  being 
divided  into  districts,  an  office  has  been 
established  for  the  sole  transaction  of 
brigade  duties.  Through  this  office  all 
orclcrs  from  the  commander-in-chief  to 
the  generals  of  districts  relative  to  corp$ 
of  ollicers,  &c.  must  pass— For  further 
information  on .  this  head,  see  James's 
Regimental  Companion, 
Baioaus  rf  JSn^inecrs,  a  brigade  of 
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Bajcape,  ¥r.  acscordtng  to  the  French 
miitn  the  uiiioo  of  several  aqofr- 
inm  ^  battatioofly  voder  the  conunaod 
a'ooecoiooei,  who  has  also  the  rank 
flf  WipdJer  general  tn  the  army. 

Bripde  alio  iignilies  the  junction  of 
tan  croopt  belonging  to  the  same  corps. 
Lkame  the  iaoorporation  of  several 

to   the  same  regi- 


BucAint  tAriiUerUj  Fr.  a  certain 
^man  of  cannon,  &c.  with  the  ne- 
wtm  ttoresy  &c  The  soldiers  that 
He  inKbed  to  these  guns,  are  coUeo- 
tady  cdled  a  brigade. 

^6iOEdeCa»ii!ert^Fr.  Amongthe 
FitKfc  a  brigMie  of  cnvahry  consists  of 
tfroK  wgiments»  making  together 
o^  or  ten  sqiondroDSy  who  are  under 
w  rni—nd  of  a  superior  officer,  who 
ascdoed  of  caralry,  and  has  the  rank 
d  \Kp&Kx  gcDeral  in  the  umv. 

Bu6ias  dt  Dragom^  Fr.  this  bri- 
^Qosdstsof  difGerent  raiments  of 
^agaam;  nakiug  together,  (according 
to  theroMctive  strength  of  each  regi- 
■ott)  cipt  sqaadroos  or  more.  It  is 
^■■mied  by  a  colonel  of  dragoons, 
«^  im  sbo  the  tank  of  brigadier  ge- 
Mfd  IB  die  army. 

fitiCADE  ihtfkmierit^  Tt,  a  brigade 
of  ttfintiy  oonsiata  of  one  or  more  ree 
pBtttsof  iboc,  making  together  four, 
^€i  n,  or  eight  battalions,  which  are 
ufodieaDaimand  of  a  colonel  of  foot, 
*^  IH  die  rank  of  brigsdier  general 
Btkamy. 

Bti«AK  dr  BcMi/aiipen,  Fr.  It  was 
^■d  a  the  old  French  service  to  bri- 
p^  tbe  bdbers  belonging  to  the  army. 
^  Wi|sde  conaistra  of  one  master 
kito  ud  three  boys. 

BKIGADIEB,  a  military  officer, 
*W  rmk  is  next  above  that  of  a  co* 
^;  appoiated  to  oummahd  a  corps, 
<i>*Wn|  of  several  bottalions  or  rc^ 
■ati,  called  a  brigade.  '  This  title  in 
^A|M  is  sappresaed  in  time  of  peace, 
W  relived  xa  actual  service  in  the 
^diL  Every  brigpulier  marches  at  the 
^  of  his  brigade  upon  duty.  Bri- 
pdvn,  whether  of  horse  or  foot,  in 
^'iVM,  or  elsewhere,  take  cummand 
KUiildiKto  the  daces  of  their  coiumis- 
Fofiaeriy  the  brigadier  of  foot 
the  brigadier  of  horse  in 


garrison;  and  the  brigadier  of' horsey 
the  brigadier  of  foot  in  the  field. 

BBiGADiEK,(JBrt^<u2i^r,  Fr.)  a  certain 
rank  which  is  given  to  a  mounted  sol- 
dier.   He  isnextto  the  quarter-master. 

Brigadier  da  ArtnUSj  Fr.  This 
corresponds  with  our  term  Brigadier- 
General.  A  brigadier-general  ranks 
above  a  colonel,  and  has  the  command 
of  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  dragoons,  or 
infantry. 

Brigadier  dtEquipagty  Fr.  a  sort  of 
head  commissary  or  wagon  master  ge- 
neral, who  has  the  superintendence  of 
the  di£ferent  carts,  &c.  belonging  to  aa 
army. 

BRIGAND,  Fr.  A  free-booter; 
every  soldier  who,  contrary  to  orders 
and  the  acknowledged  usages  of  war^ 
commits  acts  of  plunder. 

BRIGANDINE  or  Bri'gantiIie,  in 
ancient  military  history,  a  com  of  inail»  . 
or  kind  of  defensive  armour,  consisting 
of  tin. 

BRIGU£,  J^.  a  plot  or  coosjura^ 
which  is  formed  against  a  commanding 
officer,  to  deprive  him  of  his  situation. 

BRINGER,  a  term  usec^in  the  re- 
cruiting branch  of  the  British  service, 
to  signify  a  person  who  produces  amaa 
or  boy,  within  the  regulated  age,  that 
is  willing  to  enlist.  He  is  allowed  one 
guinea  for  his  trouble. 

BRiKGERS-ap,  an  antiauated  military 
expression,  to  signify  ttie  whole  rear 
rank  of  a  battalion  drawn  op,  as  being 
the  hindmost  men  of  every  file. 

BRINS-<f£i^  Fr.  lai^  sticks  or 
poles  resembling  small  pickets,  %rith 
iron  at  each  end.  They  are  used  to 
cross  ditches,  particularly  in  Flanders,  x 

BRiSUR£,  in  fortification,  is  a  line 
of  4  or  5  fathom,  which  is  allowed  to 
the  curtain  and  orillon,  to  make  the 
hollow  tower,  or  to  cover  the  concealed 
flank. 

BROADSIDE,  in  a  sea-fight,  im- 
plies the  discharge  of  all  the  artillery    , 
on  one  side  of  a  -ship  of  war. 

BROAD-SWORI),  a  sword  with  a 
broad  blade,  chiefly  design*^  for  cut- 
ting; not  at  present  much  used  in  the 
British  service,  except  by  some  few 
regiments  of  cuvalry  and  Highland  in- 
fiantry.  Among  the  cavalry,  this  weapon 
ha»  in  general  ^iven  place  to  the  sabre. 

The  priudpul  guards  with  the  broad 
sword  are : 

The  insidt  guard  (similar  to  carte  in 
H  2  fencing 
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t^Bcing)  which  is  formed  by  directing 
your  point  in  a  line  about  6  inches 
higher  than  your  antagoiiist's  left  eye, 
the  hilt  opposite  your  own  breast,-  the 
finger  nails  turned  upwards,  and  the 
edge  of  the  sword  to  the  left. 

The  outside  guard  (resembling  tierce) 
in  which  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist  from 
the  former  position  the  point  of  the 
sword  is  directed  above  your  antago- 
nist's right  eye,  and  the  edge  of  the 
weapon  turned  to  the  lipht,  to  protect 
the  outside  of  your  body  trom  tbeattack. 

.The  meMvm  guardf  which  is  a  posi^ 
tion  between  the  inside  and  outside 
guard,  seldom  used,  as  it  a£fords  very 
Sttle  protection. 

The  hanging  guard  (similar  to  prime 
and  seconde)  in  which  the  hilt  of  your 
•word  is  raised  high  eaough  to  view 
your  opponent  under  the  shell,  and  the 
point  directed  towards  his  body. 

T^  St.  Georges  guard,  which  pro- 
tects the  head,  and  differs  icom  the 
last  described  only  in  raiudg  the  hand 
iOiAewhat  higher,  anir  bringing  the 
point  nearer  to  yourself. 

The  swords  worn  b^  officers  of  the 
infantry  being  oonstraeted  either  for 
cutting  or  thrusting  it  u  necessary  for 
gentlemen  to  be  acc^uamted  both  with 
the  method  of  attacking  and  defending 
with  the  broad  sword  and  with  the  ra« 
pier.  Those  who  have  not  the  opportu- 
nity of  regular  lessons  from  a  professed 
teacher^  may  obtun  much  useful  inform 
mation  from  a  work  entituled  the  Art 
of  Defence  on  Foot,  with  the  Broad 
SwQrdf  &C.  in  Which  the  spadroon  or 
cut  and  thrust  sword  play,  is  reduced 
into  a  regular  system. 

BRODEQUTNS,  Fr.  buskins  or  half 
boots.  They  are  generally' worn  by 
light  armed  troops* 

BBOND.    SeeBRAKO. 

BttOTHER  -  SOLDIERS,  (Jriref 
dArmet,  Fr.)  An  affectionate  and  en- 
dearing term  which  is  used  among  mili- 
tary men,  from  the  conunander  in 
chief  of  an  army  to  the  lowest  drum- 
boy  inclusive.  Soldiers  ou^ht,  in  fact, 
to  constitute  a  family  within  them- 
selves. l*he  cause  they  have  to  defend, 
and  the  dangers  they  most  encounter, 
are  so  many  motives  for  mutual  at* 
tachment. 

BROUETTE,  Fr.  a  wheelbarrow ; 
such  as  is  used  in  the  construction  or 
demolition  of  fortified  placet. 


BROWNBILL,  the  ancient  weapon 
of  the  English  foot,  resembling  a  lat-^ 
tle-ax. 

B{IUNT.  The  troops  who  sustain 
the  pri^icipal  shock  of  the  enemy  in 
action,  are  said  to  bear  tlie  hrunt  of 
the  battle. 

BRUSQUER  une  aitaque^  Fr.  is  to 
open  the  trenches  in  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  a  place,  completing  the 
works  from  the  front  towards  the  rear. 
This  undertaking  is  extremely  hasird- 
ous,  unless  the  object  invested,  or  at* 
tacked,  be  ill-garrisoned,  have  a  narrovir 
front  to  besiege,  or  the  ditches  be  dry^ 
&c. 

Bavsqver  Paffairey  Fr.  to  attack 
suddenly,  and  without  attending  to  an  j 
regular  rule  of  military  mancsuvre. 

BUCCANEERS,  iu  military  history, 
a  name  frequently  applied  to  those  fa» 
moos  adventurers,  consisting  of  pirates, 
&C.  from  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
Eurtl|ie,  who  formerly  joined  together, 
and  made  war 'upon  toe  Spaniards  in 
America. 

BUCKETS.  Water  buckets  are  nci* 
oessary  appendages  to  field  pieces,  to 
cool  the  ^un  when  hotly  engaged; 
otherwise  it  might  fire  itself,  or  run  at 
the  muzzle. 

BUCKX£R,  apiece  of  defensive  ar- 
mour used  by  the  ancients.  It  was  al- 
ways worn  on  the  left  arm,  and  com- 
posed of  wicker-^work,  of  the  lightest 
sort,  but  mbst  commonly  of  hides,  for* 
tified  with  plates  of  brass  or  other 
metals.  The  shape  of  it  varied  con- 
siderably, beine  sometimes  round,  seme* 
times  oval,  and  often  nearly  square. 

BUDGE-BarreZr.    See  Baarel. 

BUFF-Xea^Aer,  in  military  accoutre- 
ments, is  a  sort  of  leather  prepared 
from  the  buffalo,  which,  dressed  with 
oil,  after  the  manner  of  a  shamoy, 
makes  what  is  generally  called  buff- 
skin.  Troopers  coulets,  sboulder-belts, 
and  sword-Mts  are  made  of  this  lea- 
ther. The  flaps  of  covers  to  the  gr^ 
nadiers  pouches,  and  to  those  of  the 
artillery,  are  made  of  this  kind  of 
leather. 

BUGLE-HORN,  theold  Saxon  horn; 
it  is  now  used  by  all  the  light  infaatnT 
in  the  British  service.  By  itS8oanch» 
ings  their  manoeuvres  are  directed,  ei« 
ther  in  advancing,  skirmishing,  or  re» 
treating.    It  is  also  used  by  the  horse 
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irtJInr,  mad  aome  regiments  of  light 
orralrr. 

BALDING,  in  a  general  sense,  a 
^ine  erected  bj  art,  either  for  devo- 
a«,  wmgnilimicc,  oonveoiency,  or  de- 

Uiiitmry  Buildivcs,  are  of  various 
«irt^  TO.  powder-ntagaziaesy  bridges, 
ptfrs  barncks,  bospicals,  store-houses, 
psrd-roatDS,  &c. 

td^nimr  Bf?fi.Di9G,  is  that  whose 
fka  m  square,  the  opposite  sides  equal, 
&id  til  tlie  parts  disposed  with  sym- 


hregmlmr  Buildikg,  that  whose  plan 
is  wt  contained  within  equal  or  paral- 
ci  iiaei^  either  by  the  accident  of  situ- 
sauo,  or  the  des^  of  the  builder,  and 
vtaae  parts  are  not  relative  to  one  ano- 
Ater  m  the  elevation. 
lamlmted  Bvildisg,  that  which  is 
to  any  other,  but  is  en- 
widi  streets,  open  squares, 
&r.  ur  any  boildiag  which  stands  in  a 
rv^rt,  oa  a  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea, 

Lkgagtd  Ben  LD I  NO,  one  surrounded 
witfc  other  boildiiigSy  having  no  front 
to  any  tfreet  or  public  place,  nor  any 
without,  butbyacom- 
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bierred  or  jttiiA;   Building,   one 

is  below  the  surface  of  the 

it  stands,  and  of  which  the 

of  stone  are  concealed.  ' 

la  kriidimg  there  are  three  things  to 

W  OHidered,  viz.  commodity  or  con- 

Tcaacy;  secondly,  firmness  or  stabi- 

bU;  itedly^  delight. 

To  aooompiish  which  ends.  Sir  Henry 
1l'i4UD  considers  the  whole  subject 
sTidcr  two  beads,  namely  the  seat  or 
■ibii'mmi  and  the  work. 

L  As  for  the  seat,  either  that  of  the 
vlkile  is  to  be  considered,  or  that  of  its 


!L  As  to  the  situation,  regard  is  to 
be  bad  to  the  quality,  teoiperature,  and 
iaialailf  or  healthiness  of  the  air;  that 
?  be  a  good  healthy  air,  not  subject  to 

from  adjacent  .fens 

also  fr^  from  noxious 

»ns;   nor  should   the 

the  sweet  influence  of  the 

nor  be  wholly  destitute  of 

keecxes  of  wind,  that  will  fan  and 

the  air;  the  want  of  which  would 

it  ly^e  a  stagnated  pool;  and 

roold  be  very  unhealthy. 


In  the  foundations  of  buildingf,  Vi- 
truvius  orders  the  ground  to  be  dug  up, 
to  examine  its  firmness;  tliat  an  ap- 
parent solidity  is  not  to  be  trusted,  un- 
less the  whole  mould  cut  through  be 
sound  and  solid :  'tis  true,  he  does  not 
say  to  what  depth  it  should  be  due;  but 
Palladio  determines  it  to  be  a  six£  part' 
of  the  height  of  the  building. 

The  great  laws  of  walling  are:^« 
1.  That  the  walls  stand  perpendicular 
on  the  ground-work,  the  right  angle  be- 
ing the  foundation  of  all  stability.  2. 
That  the  largest  and  heaviest  materials 
be  the  lowest,  as  more  proper  to  sustain 
others  than  be  sustained  tnemselves.  8. 
That  the  work  diminish  in  thickness,  as 
it  rises,  both  for  the  ease  of  weight  and 
to  lessen  the  expenee.  4.  That  certun 
courses,  or  loclges,  of  more  strength 
than  the  rest,  be  interlaid,  like  bones, 
to  sustain  the  wall  from  total  ruin,  if 
some  of  the  under  parts  chance  to  de« 
cay.  5.  Lastly,  that  the  angles  be  firm* 
ly  bound,  they  being  the  nerves  of  the 
whole  fabric.  These  are  sometimes 
fortified  on  each  side  the  comers,  even 
in  brick  buildings,  with  square  stones; 
which  add  both  beauty  and  strength  to 
the  edifice. 

BUINDES,  Fr.  A  shield  used  by 
the  Turks  and  Tartars  when  they  fight 
with  sabres. 

BULLETIN,  Fr.  any  official  account 
which  is  given  of  public  transactions. 
See  Gazzbtte. 

BULLETS,  are  lead^  balls^  where- 
with all  kinds  of  small  fire-arms  are 
loaded.  The  diameter  of  any  bullet 
is  found,  by  dividing  1.6706  by  the 
cube  root  of  the  numoer,  which  shews 
how  many  of  them  make  a  pound ;  or 
it  may  be  done  in  a  shorter  way.  From 
the  logarithm  .2228756  of  1.6706  sub^ 
tract  continually  the  third  part  of  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  of  bullets  in 
the  pound,  and  the  difference  will  be  the 
logarithm  of  the  diameter  required. 

Thus  the  diameter  of  a  bullet,  where- 
of 12  weigh  a  pound,  is  found  by  sub- 
tracting .3597270,  a  third  part  of  the 
logarithm  of  12,  from  the  given  l6« 
garithm  .2228756,  or,  when  the  lo- 
garithm is  less  than  the  former,  an  unit 
must  be  added,  so  as  to  have  1.2228756* 
and  the  diftrence  .8631486  will  be  the 
logarithm  of  the  diameter  sought,  which 
is  .7297  inches;  obMrving  tlhat  the 
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number  fouud  will  always  be  a  decimal, 
when  die  logarithm,  which  is  to  be 
subtracted,  is  greater  than  that  of  one 
pound;  because  the  divisor  is  greater 
than  the  dividend  in  this  case. 

Hence,  from  the  specific  gravity  of 
lead,  the  diameter  of  any  bullet  may  be 
found  from  its  given  weight :  for,  since 
a  cube  foot  weighs  11S25  ounces,  and 
678  is  to  355  as  the  cube  1728  of  a 
foot,  or  12  inches,  is  the  content  of 
the  sphere,  which  therefore  is  5929.7 
ounces;  and  since  spheres  arc  as  the- 
cubes  of  their  diameters;  the  weight 
5929*7  is  to  16  ounces,  or  a  pound,  as 
the  cube  1728  is  to  the  cube  of  the  dia- 
meter of  a  sphere  which  weighs  a  pound ; 
which  cube  therefore  is  4.66263,  and 
its  root  1.6706  inches,  the  diameter 
sought. 

The  diameter  of  musket  bullets  dif- 
fers but  l-^Oth  part  from  that  of  ^ the 
musket  bore;  for  if  the  shot  but  just 
rolls  into  the  barrel,  it  is  sufficient. 
Crovenimeiit  allmvs  11  bullets  in  the 
pound  for  f  he  proof  of  muskets,  and  14 
m  the  pound,  or  29  in  two  pounds,  for 
service;  17  for  the  proof  of  carbines, 
and  20  for  service;  and  28  in  the  pound 
for  the  proof  of  pistols,  and  34  for 
service. 

Bullet,  ball  or  shot,  have  various 
denominations  according  to  the  use  that 
is  made  of  them,  viz. 

Hollow  Bullets,  or  shells,  of  a 
cylindrical  shape.  These  have  an  open- 
ing and  a  fuze  at  the  end,  by  which  fire 
is  communicated  to  the  combustibles 
within,  and  an  explosion  takes  place, 
similar  to  that  occasioned  by  the  blow- 
ing up  of  a  mine. 

Chain  liuLLETS,  are  two  balls  which 
are  joined  together  by  a  chain,  at  any 
given  distance  from  each  other. 

Branch  Bullets,  two  balls  joined 
togef.her  by  an  iron  bar. 

l\u!0' headed  Bullets,  sometimes 
called  angles,  are  two  halves  of  a  bul- 
let 1%'hich  are  kept  together  by  means 
ef  a  bar  or  chain. 

BULWARK,  the  ancient  name  for 
liastifi  n  or  rampart,  which  words  see. 

BU.RDEN,     ^in  a  general  sense, 

BUI  {.THEN,  {implies  a  load  or 
weight,  supposed  to  be  as  much  as  a 
man,  horse,  &c.  can  well  carry.  A 
iound  h  ealthful  man  can  raise  a  weight 
•qual  to  his  own,  can  also  draw  and 
Mrry  5C^lb.  a  moderate  distance.    An 


able  horse  can  draw  350ib.  thou£;h  in 
length  of  time  300  is  sutiicient.  Hence 
all  arjtiliery  calculations  are  made.  One 
horse  will  draw  as  much  as  7  men,  and 
7  oxen  will  draw  as  much  us  11  or  12 
horses.  Burthen  likewibc  in  a  figurative 
•sense  means  impost,  tax,  &c. 

BURG  AN  ET  or  Burgonet,  JFV.  a- 
kind  of  helmet  used  by  the  French. 

BURIALS,  as  practised  by  the  mili- 
tary, are  as  follows,  viz.  The  funeral 
of  a  iie id-marshal  shall  be  saluted  with 
3  rounds  of  15  pieces  of  cannon,  at- 
tended by  6  battalions,  and  8  squa- 
drons. 

That  of  a  genera],  with  3  rounds  of 
11  pieces  of  cannon,  4  b<^ttalions,  and 
6  squadrons. 

That  of  a  lieutenant-general,  with  3 
rounds  of  9  pieces  of  cannon,  3  bat- 
talions, and  4  squadrons. 

That  of  a  major-general,  with  5 
rounds  of  7  pieces  of  cannon,  2  bat- 
talions, and  3  squadrons. 

That  of  a  brigadier-general,  3  rounds 
of  5  pieces  of  cannon,  1  battalion,  and 
2  squadrons. 

Thaf  of  a  colonel,  by  his  ojvn  bat- 
talion^ or  an  equal  number  by  detach- 
ment, with  3  rounds  of  small  iarms. 

That  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  by  300 
men  and  officers,  with  3  rounds  of 
small  arms. 

That  of  a  major,  by  200  men  and 
officers,  with  3  rounds  of  small  arms. 

That  of  a  captain,  by  his  own  com- 
pany, or  70  rank  and  file,  with  3  rounds 
of  small  arms. 

That  of  a  lieutenant,  by  1  lieutenant, 
1  Serjeant,  1  drummer,  1  fifer,  and  36 
rank  and  file,  with  3  rounds. 

That  of  an  ensign,  by  an  ensign,  a 
Serjeant,  and  drummer,  and  27  rank 
and  file,  with  3  rounds. 

That  of  an,  adjutant,  surgeon,  and 
quarter-master,  the  same  party  as  aa 
ensign. 

That  of  a  serjeant,  by  a  serjeant,  and 
19  rank  luid  file,  with  3  rounos  of  small 
arms. 

That  of  a  corporal,  ^musician,   pri- 
vate man,  drunomer,  and  fife,  by  1  ser- 
jeant and  13  rank  and  file,   with  3  - 
rounds  of  small  arms. 

All  officers,  attending  the  funerals 
of  even  their  nearest  relations,  shall  noi- 
withstanding  wear  their  regimentals^ 
and  only  have  a  black  crape  round  their 
left  arm* 

The 
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The  pftil  to  be  supported  by  officers 
oT  the  same  rank  with  that  of  the  de- 
letsed :  if  the  number  cannot  be 
hsd>  oficen  next  in  seniority  are  to 
sojKily  theK  place. 

The  order  of  march  to  be  observed 
ia  ouiicary  funerals  is  reversed  with  re- 
ipca  to  rank.  For  instance,  if  an  oih- 
ic  IS  buried  in  a  garrison  town  or  from 
ft  aun^  it  IS  customary  for  the  officers 
UkNi^ne  to  other  corps  to  pay  his  re- 
nftuu  the  compliment  of  attendance, 
la  which  case  the  youngest  ensign 
luvches  at  the  head  immediately  after 
thf  DaUy  and  the  general,  if  there  be  one, 
la  ue  rear  of  the  commissioned  officers, 
«bo  take  their  posts  in  reversed  order 
according  to  semoritv.  The  battalion, 
truaa  or  company  follow  the  same  rule. 

The  expence  for  a  regimental  burial 

ts  to  be  charged  agsunst  the  captains 

U  the  respective  troops  or  companies. 

For  further  particulars.    See  Reid*s 

li:j*»y  Discipline. 

BCu,  in  gunnery,   a  round  iron 

ria^  which  serves  to  rivet  the  end  of 

(hf  IWt,  to  as  to  form  a  round  head. 

KKKElrtkat,  small  bullets,  nails, 
aad  fttijues  discharged  from  any  piece  of 

filSiLlNS,  a  kind  of  shoe,  or  half 


boot,  adapted  to  either  foot ;  formerly 
a  part  of  the  Roman  dress,  particularly 
for  tragic  actors  on  the  stage.  They 
are  now  much  worn  by  the  army. 

BUTIEREj  Fr.  A  species  of  large 
fire-arm.  which  was  formerly  used  among 
the  French  to  fire  point-blank. 

BUTIN,  Fr,  booty  or  pillage.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  its  establish- 
ment, a  particular  spot  was  marked  out 
by  the  prince  or  general,  to  which  all 
persons  belonging  to  the  victorious  army 
were  directed  to  bring  every  species  of 
booty  that  might  have  fallen  into  their 
hands.  (This  booty  was  not  divided,  or 
appropriated  according  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  prince  or  general,  but 
was  thrown  into  difierent  lots,  and  drawn 
'for  in  common. 

BUTMENTS.    See  Bridges, 

BUIT,  in  giinnery,  iB  a  solid 
earthen  parapet,  to  fire  against  in  the 
proving  of  guns,  or  in  practice. 

BUTTON,'  in  gunnery,  a  part  of 
the  cascable,  in  either  a  gun  or  howitzer, 
and  is  the  hind  part  of  the  piece,  made 
round  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  See  Cankost . 

BUTTRESS.    See  Counterfort. 

BUZE,  a  wooden,  or  leaden  pipcj  to 
convey  the  air  out  of  mines. 
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CABuiS,  Fr.  a  basket  made  of  rushes 
wiocfa  is  used  in  Langedoc  and 
^£<iaHilk9n,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
ttMTs  and  ammomtion.  This  term  is 
a^^upted  io  military  inventories. 

C  ARASSET,  Pr,  A  piece  of  armour 
»nirh  was  formerly  used  by  foot-sol- 
Ct  n  to  cover  the  head.    A  slight  kind 

C.VfilNET  Coa!«ciL,  a  council 
t^d  wkh  phvucy  and  unbounded  con- 


I'ABLE  OK  Chable,   Fr,  a   large 
'^  which  is  used  in  the  French  ar- 

t.  Jtrr. 

Facade,  Fr.  a  word  used  among 
*'<  Freach  to  agnify  an  unlucky  enters 
vue  m  war,  occasioned  by  an  ill-con- 
'f'^  aeasure  for  the  prosecution  of 
^  aad  bv  iguoraace  or  want  of  courage 
i'  .U  eii^uuon. 


CADENCE,  in  tactics,  implies  a 
very  regular  and  uniform  method  of 
marching,  by  the  drum  and  music,  beat- 
ine  time;  it  may  not  be  improperly 
called  mathematical  marching;  for  after 
the  length  of  a  step  is  determined,  the 
time  and  distance  may  be  found.  It  is 
by  a  continual  practice  and  attention  to 
this,  that  tllb  Prussians  have  arrived  at 
that  point  of  perfection,  so  much  ad« 
mired  in  their  evolutions^ 

Cadence  or  Cadency^  in  cavalry,  is 
an  equal  measure  or  proportion,  wliich 
a  horse  observes  in  all  his  motioris. 

CADET,  among  the  military,  is  a 
young  gentleman,  who  applies  himself 
to  the  study  of  fortification  and  gun- 
nery, &c.  and  who  sometimes  serves  in 
the  army,  with  or  without  pay,  'till  a 
vacancy  happens  for  his  promotion. 
Tliere  is  a  company  of  gentlemen  cadets 

maintained 
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maintained  at  Woolwich,  at  the  King's 
expence,  where  they  are  taught  all  the 
saences  necessary  to  form  a  complete 
officer.  Their  namber  has  lately  oeen 
increased,  and  commissions  are  given  to 
them  when  qualified.  The  proper  sig- 
nification of  the  word  is,  younger  bro- 
ther.   See  AcADEHT. 

Cadet,  Fr,  differs  in  its  signification 
from  the  term  as  it  is  used  in  our  Ian- 
age.  A  cadet  in  the  French  service 
id  not  receive  any  pay,  but  entered  as  a 
volunteer  ih  a  troop  or  company,  for  the 
i^iecific  purpose  ot  becoming  master  of 
military  tactics. 

In  the  rei^  of  Louis  XIV.  there 
were  companies  of  Cadets^  The  sons 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fashion 
were  received  into  tliese  companies, 
and  when  reported  fit  to  undertake  a 
military  function,  were  nominated  cor- 
nets, sub-lieutenants  or  ensigns.  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  a  regulation  was 
made,  by  which  no  cadet  could  be  ad- 
mitted unless  he  had  passed  his  fifteenth 
year  and  was  under  twen^. 

He  was  likewise  obliged  to  proVe  his 
nobility  by  the  testimony  of  four  gen- 
tlemen;' officers'  sons,  however,  were 
admitted  on  proof  being  given,  that 
their  fathers  had  actually  served^  or  had 
died  in  the  service. 

A  chaplain  was  appointed  to  every 
cadet-company,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
instruct  the  cadets  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing. They  had  likewise  a  master  in 
mathematics,  a  drawing;  master,  a  fen- 
cinE  master  and  a  dancing  master. 

Cadet,  JFV*.  likewise  means  any  offi- 
cer that  is  junior  to  another. 
CEMENT,  ^  among  engineers,  a 
CEMENT,  )  strong  sqrt  of  mortar, 
used  to  bind  bricks  or  stones  together 
for  some  kind  of  moulding;  or  in  cement- 
ing a  block  of  bricks  for  the  carving 
ofcapitals,  scrolls,  or  the  like.  There 
axe  two  sorts,  i.  e.  hot  cementy  which  is 
the  most  common,  made  of  resin,  bees- 
wax, brick-dust,  and  cliaik,  boiled  to^ 
ther.  ^he  bricks  to  be  cemented  with 
this  mixture,  must  be  made  hot  in  the 
fire  and  rubbed  to  and  fro  af\er  the 
cement  is  spread,  in  the  same  manner  as 
joiners  do  when  they  glue  two  boards 
together.  Cold  cement ^  made  of  Che- 
shire cheese,  milk,  quick  lime,  and 
whites  of  eggs.  This  cement  is  less 
used  than  the  former,  and  is  accounted 


a  secret  known  but  to  very  few  brick- 
layers.  

CiESTUS,  in  military  antiquity,  was 
a  large  gauntlet,  composed  of  raw  hide% 
used  by  pugilists  at  tne  public  games. 

CAGE  de  la  Batcule^  Fr.  a  space 
into  which  one  part  oi  the  draw-bndge 
falls,  whilst  the  other  rises  and  con<:eaU 
the  gate. 

CAHUTE,  Pn  a  small  hut  or  cabin 
which  soldiers  make  to  defend  them 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

C  AIC,  Fr,  a  skiff  or  boat  belonging 
to  a  French  galley. 

CAIMACAN^  in  military  history, 
an  officer  amon^  the  Turks,  nearly  an- 
swering to  our  heutenant. 

CAISSE,  Fr,  a  sort  of  wooden  box 
in  which  the  necessary  charge  for  the 
explosion  oi  a  mine  is  deposit^. 

Caisse,  Fr,  the  military  chest,  con- 
taining the  necessary  funds  for  the 
payment  of  a  troop  or  company,  rai- 
ment or  army. 

Caisse,  also  signifies  a  drum. 

Caisse,  Fr,  Battre  la  caitte  is  used 
in  the  French  service  to  express  the  beat- 
ing of  a  drum  instead  of  battrt  le 
Tamhaur^ 

CAISSIER,  Fr,  a  treasurer.  Any 
person  entrusted  with  regimental  mo- 
nies.   A  paymaster. 

CAISSON,  in  military  afiairs,  is  a 
wooden  frame  or  chest,  made  square, 
the  side  planks  about  2  inches  thick :  it 
may  be  made  to  contain  from  4  to  520 
loaded  shells,  according  to  the  execution 
they  are  to  4o,  or  as  the  ground  is  firmer 
or  looser.  The  sides  must  be  hi^h 
enough, 'that  when  the  cover  is  nailed  on, 
the  fuzes  may  not  be  damaged.  Camont 
are  buried  unde^  ground  at  the  depth 
of  5  or  6  feet,  under  some  work  the 
enemy  intends  to  possess  himself  of;  and 
when  he  becomes  master  of  it,  fire  is  put 
to  the  train  conveyed  through  a  pipe, 
which  inflames  the  shcils,  and  blows 
up  the  assailants.  Sometimes  a  quantity 
of  loose  powder  is  put  into  the  chest, 
on  which  the  shells  are  placed,  suffici- 
ent to  put  them  in  motion,  and  raise 
them  aoove  ground :  at  the  same  time 
that  the  blast  of  powder  sets  fire  to  the 
fuze  in  the  shells,  which  must  be 
calculated  to  burn  from  1  to  2|  se- 
conds. When  no  powder  is  put  under 
the  shells,  a  small  quantity  of  mealed 
powder  must  be  strewed  over  them, 

having 
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:  «  ruiDnmiucation  with  the  sail- 

•  ^  m  order  to  convey  the  fire  to  the 

'  ti««09,  as  in   lome  old  military 
s  ts  a  corprtd  wagou^    to  carry 
^1  or  auimunitiun. 

<'4:«M>s,  Fr,  is  variously  used  intlie 
r '  /» *rn  tce. 
(  i.^njn  dcs  bombetj  Fr.  A  tub  which 

•  ^  r!  with  Loaded  stiells  and  buried 
r*7i*h  tbe  erouud.     It  is  inclined  a 

«m  one  «ide,  and  by  means  of  a 

.:j(];  of  powder  which  is  scattered  on 

'    riip  aad  connected  with  the  bottom 

r    a  amcisson,  an  explosion  may  be 

'    *«d  so  as  to  throw  the  shells  into 

•pea  air  towards  any  given  point. 

( .  «i'«s  which  are  buried  in  the  glacis 

'*'  .rt  great  effect. 

«  I'.'^s  pour  let  vivresj  Fr.  A  large 
c^.■»:  whose  lid  rises  in  the  cruter  soni^* 
« 'jr.  jke  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  in  order 

•  *  ^  nia  may  run  off.     The  fol- 

•  ' :  dunensions. might  contain  eight 
.  <!*ni  nti<jns  at  least < 

Tse  CU3MD  or  chest  must  be  8  French 
*'**.  4  i3cbes  long  at  least,  3  feet  4 

M  h^  from  the  bottom  to  the  ex- 

'  Dt  pomt  of  the  lid,  or  chapiter,  2 

'  -^  0  mcbes  from  its  square  sides  to 

'  bottoiB,  2  feet  5   inches  broad  at 

-.  ^wttMB,  outride,    2  feet  9  inches 

*  «t  top,  and  .the  €X>vcr  Or  lid  must 

'  *  J«rt  4  inches  lon^:.     Poplar  trees 

/ 1^  titt  best  w(mk1  for  tlie  construction 

'■'  >-^90iif)  because  that  species  has  a 

"  sniUf  and  is  best  calculated  to 
^'n  m  rain. 

•  iLlTKAVA,  a  Spanish  military 
"%• »  called  from  a  Fort  of  that 

TV  kttk:fats  of  Calatrava  hear  a  cross; 
T'^s  flnv-de-Usaed  i%ith  greeu,  &c. 

*  VLCl'LATION,  in  military  affairs, 
•'"^  ait  of  computing  the  amplitudes 

*  '*!!%  time  of  flight,  projectile  curve, 
'"•n  of  ahots,  charges  of  mines,  &c. 

*  •'*-«r  with  the  necessary  tables  for 

DAUBER,  in  gunnery,  si^inifies  the 
^v  tiihe  bore  or  openiuc;  and  the 
^■orter  of  the  bore  is  caUed  the  diame- 
V-  '^  in  caliber.  Tliis  expression  re- 
a^  U  pieces  of  artillery. 
^  *i  mwrCompasuM,  I  the  name  of  a 
^«u  irtM-CcmptuteSy )  particular  in- 
'^^^^otfmtA  bv gunners,  for  measuring 
^  c&neien  of  ^ot,  shells,  6lc.  as  also 


tfie  cylinder  of  cannon,  mortars,  and 
howitzers.  They  resemble  other  com- 
passes, except  in  their  legs,  which  are 
arched  in  order  that  the  points  may 
touch  the  extremities  of  the  arch.  To 
find  the  true  diameter  of  a  circle,  they 
have  a  quadrant  fastened  to  one  leg,  and 
passing  through  the  other,  marked  with 
inches  nnd  parts,  to  express  the  diameter 
required :  the  Ien2;th  of  each  ruler  or 
plate  is  usually  between  the  limits  of  6 
.inches  and  a  foot.  On  these  rulers  are 
a  variety  of  scales,  tables,  proportions, 
&c.  such  as  are  esteemed  useful  to  be 
known  by  gunners.  The  following 
articles  are  on  the  completest  gunners- 
caliipcrs,  viz.  1.  The  measure  of  con- 
vex diameters  in  inches.  2.  Of  concave 
ditto.  3.  The  weight  of  iron  shot  from 
given  diameters.  4.  The  weight  of 
iron  shot  from  given  gun  bores.  5. 
The  degrees  of  a  semicircle.  6.  The 
proportion  of  troy  and  avoirdupois 
weight.  7.  The  proportion  of  English 
and  French  feet  ana  pounds.  8.  Fao- 
tors  used  in  circular  and  spherical 
figures.  9.  Tables  of  the  specific 
gravity  and  weights  of  bodies.  10. 
Tables  of  the  quantity  of  powder  neces- 
sary for  proof  and  service  of  brass  and 
iron  guns.  11.  Rules  for  computing 
the  mmiher  of  shot  or  shells,  in  a  finish- 
ed pile.  12.  Rule  concerning  the  fa^l 
of  heavy  bodies.  13.  Rules  for  raising 
of  water.  14.  Rules  for  firing  artil- 
lery and  mortars.  15.  A  line  of  inches. 
16.  Logarithmetic  scales  of  numbers, 
sines,  versed  sines  and  tangents.  17«  A 
sectoral  line  of  equal  parts,  or  the  hne  of 
lines.  18.  A  sectoral  line  of  plans,  and 
superficies.  19.  A  sectoral  line  of  so- 
lids. 

CALIBRE,  Fr.    See  Caliber. 

Calibre,  Fr.  signifies,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  cast  or  char^pter';  as  un  homtne 
de  ce  calihrff  a  man  of  this  cast. 

CALIBRER,  Fr,  to  take  the  measure- 
ment of  the  calibre  of  a  gun.  A  par- 
ticular instrument  has  been  invented  for 
tliis  purpose.  It  resembles  a  compass 
with  curved  branches,  which  serve  to 
grasp  and  measure  a  ball. 

CALIV^R,  an  old  term  for  an  arque- 
buse  or  musket. 

C  ALOTE,  Fr,  a  species  of  scull-cap 
which  oiticers  and  soldiers  wear  under 
their  hats  in  the  French  cavalrv,  an^ 
whibh  are  proof  against  a  sabre  or 
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sword.  Calotes  are  usually  made  of  iron,  [ 
wick,  or  dressed  leather,  and  every  officer 
chuses  the  sort  he  likes  best.    Those 
delivered  out  to  the  troops  ^e  i^ade  of 
iron. 

CALQUING,  ?  the   art    of   tracing 

CALKING,  Jany  kind  of  a  mili- 
tary drawing,  &c.  upon  some  plate, 
paper,  &c.  It  is  performed  by  covering 
the  backside  of  the  drawing  with  a  black 
or  red  colour,  and  fixing  the  side  so 
covered  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  waxed 
plate,  &c.  This  done,  every  line  in  the 
drawing  is  to  be  traced  over  with  a  point, 
by  which  means  all  the  outlines  will  be 
transferred  tor  the  paper  or  plate,  &c. 

^  CALTROPS,  in  military  affairs,  are 
pieces  of  iron  having  4  points,  all  disposed 
m  a  triangular  form;  so  that  3  of  them 
always  rest  upon  the  ground,  and  the  4tlT 
stands  upwards  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion. Each  point  is  3  or  4  inches  long. 
Th^y  are  scattered  over  the  eround  and 
passages  where  the  enemy  is  expected 
to  march,  especially  the  cavalry,  in  order 
to  embarrass  their  progress. 

C AMARADE.    See  Comrade. 

CAMION,  Fr.  a  species  of  cart  or 
dray  which  is  drawn  by  two  meii^  and 
serves  to  convey '  cannon-balls,  &c. 
These  carts  ai*e  very  useful  in  fortified 
towns. 

It  is  also  called  Petit  Tombreau,  small 
tumbrel. 

CAMISADE  or  Camisado,  Fr.  in 

military  transactions,  implies  an  attack 

by  surprise,  either  during  the  night,  or 

•at  break  of  day,  when  the  enemy  is 

supposed  to  be  asleep  or  off  his  f;uard. 

CAMOUFLET,  Fr.  in  wtir,a  kindof 
stinking  combustibles  blown  out  of  pa- 
per cases,  into  the  miners  faces,  when 
they  are  at  work  in  the  galleries  of  the 
countermines. 

Camouflet  also  signifies  the  sudden 
explosion  of  a  pistol,  &c.  which  take^ 
place  when  miners  encounter  one  an- 
other; hence  donner  U  Camoujlet,  to 
take  another  by  surprise  or  fire  at  him 
unexpectedly. 

.Camp,  in  military  affairs,  is  the 
whole  extent  of  ground,  in  general,  occu- 
pied by  an  army  pitching  its  tents  wheu 
in  the  field,  and  upon  which  all  its  bag- 
gage and  apparatus  are  lodged.  It  is 
marked  out  by  the  quarte]>*master-a&- 
neral,  who  allots  to  every  regiment  its 
ground*    The  extent  of  the  tjont  of  a 
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regiment  of  infantry  is  200  yards,  in- 
cluding the  two  battalion  guns,  and 
depth  320,  when  the  regiment  contidns 
9  companies,  each  of  100  private  men, 
and  the  companies  tents  m  two  rows ; 
but  when  the  companies  tents  stand  ia 
one  row,  and  about  70  private  men  to 
each  row,  the  front  is  then  but  155 
yards.  A  squadron  of  horse  has  120 
yards  in  front,  and  100  for  an  interval 
Between  each  regiment.         , 

The  nuture  of  the  ground  must  also 
l)e  consulted,  both  for  defence  against  the 
enemy,  and  for  supplies  to  the  army.  It 
should  have  a  communication  with  that 
army*s  garrisons,  and  have  plenty  of 
water,  forage,  fuel,  and  either  rivers, 
marshes,  hills,  or  woods  to  cover  it.  An 
armyalw^s  encamps  f ron ting  the  enemy, 
and  generally  in  two  parallel  line^  be- 
sides a  corps  de  reserve,  about  500  yards 
distant  from  each  other ;  the  horse  and 
ditigoons  on  the  wings,  and  the  foot  in 
the  centre.  Where  and  how  the  train 
of  artillery  is  encamped,  see  Park  of 
artillerr/,  and  Encampment  of  a  regiment 
qfartilkryy  under  the  word  Artillery. 

Each  regiment  posts  a  subaltern's 
guai'd  at  80  yards  from  the  colours  to  the 
officer's  tent,  called  the  quarter-guurd^ 
besides  a  corporal's  guard  in  the  rear : 
and  eaoh  regiment  of  horse  or  dragoons, 
a  small  guard  on  foot,  called  xheitandard^ 
guardy  at  the  same  distance.  Tbe  grand 
p;uard  of  the  army  consists  of  horse,  and 
IS  posted  about  a  mile  distant  towards 
the  en€my. 

In  a  siege,  the  camp  is  placed  all 
along  the  line  of  circumvallation,  or 
rather  in  the  rear  of  the  approaches, 
out  of  cannon-shot ;  the  army  faces  the 
circumvallation,  if  there  be  any. 

There  is  one  tiling  very  essential  in  the 
establishing  a  camp,  and  which  should  be 
particularly  attended  to,  if  the  qiemy  is 
near,  which  is,  that  there  should  not  only 
be  a  commodious  spot  of  ground,  at  the 
head  of  the  camp,  where  the  army,  in 
case  of  surprise,  may  in  a  moofient  be 
under  arms,  and  in  condition  to  repulse 
the  enemy ;  but  also  a  convenient  field 
of  battle  at  a  small  distance,  and  of  a 
sufficient  extent  for  them  to  form  ad* 
vantageously,  and  to  move  with  faci- 
lity. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tents  in  cMnp, 
is  nearly  the  same  all  over  Europe, 
which  is  to  dispose  them  in  such  a  rnan* 
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wr.  tbflt  the  troops  may  form  with  safety 
ad  ripeditioii. 

To  answer  this  end,  the  troops  are 
fwamped  in  the  same  order  as  that  in 
viLcb  they  mre  to  etieage,  which  is  hy 
btftaiioBS  mod  squadrons;  hence,  the 
pDsC  of  each  battalion  and  squadron  in 
rf»  hat  of  battle,  must  necessarily  be  at 
ne  head  of  its  own  encaropment.  Gus- 
tiras  Adotpbosy  king  of  Sweden,  was 
tbe  first  who  formed  encampments  ao- 
<t;-diiic  to  the  order  of  battle. 

Bv  this  disposition^  the  eitent  of  the 
rm^  A^om  ri^t  to  left,  of  each  battalion 
mii  aqaadroo,  will  be  equal  to  the  front 
ai  tath  in  line  of  battle;  and  conse- 
^sndy,  the  extent  from  right  to  left  of 
t>  whole  cmmpy  should  be  equal  to  the 
tr  -Qt  of  the  whole  army  when  drawn  up 
D  jneof  battle,  with  the  same  intervals 
between  the  i>e^  eral  encampments  oi  the 
Wabias  and  squadrons,  as  are  in  the 


TWe  is  no  fixed  rule  for  the  inter- 
Ti«  voiewiU  have  no  intervals,  some 
^tf  mieSv  and  others  are  for  intervals 
flOM  U  the  front  of  the  battalion  or 
vaidron.  The  most  general  method  is, 
m  jcenal  of  (k>  feet  between  each  bat- 
tel amd  of  36  feet  between  each  squa^ 


it  follows,  1st,  That  the  front 
Lae  of  the  raaip  must  be  in  a  direction 
to  tjce  the  enemy ;  2dly,  That  at  the 
^nd  of  the  encampment  of  each  bat- 
Ujona  and  squadron,  there  must  be  a 
ccv  ipaoe  o{  ground,  on  which  they 
■n  &na  in  line  of  battle ;  and  3dly, 
T  M  when  the  space  taken  up  by  the 
umTseiabarras*<ed  with  woods,  ditches, 
K4  'xher  obstructions)  a  communica- 
r  ^  m^L  be  opened  for  the  troops  to 
n  •■«€  with  case  to  the  assistance  of  each 
ut'e*. 

Tne  r«vpf  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
aza«  were  either  round,  square,  or  oral, 
*r  -icbcr  of  an  oblong  square  Hgure,  with 
^9  «  wp  corners  taken  off;  and  to  secure 
''■Ti  «£unst  surprises,  it  was  the  pre- 
*<^ac  mstom  to  surround  them  with 
cfnnrhaients.  The  camps  of  the  An* 
S^SasoB^  and  Danes  were  generally 
r.isad,  as  likewise  those  of  the. Anglo- 
X'nBaoSh.  The  camps  of  the  ancient 
Brityyos  weie  c^  an  o%'al  form,  composed 
«f  tt^n,  earth,  and  stones  rudely  heap- 
*4  coectber:  bat  the  practice  of  the 
fEVMat  tunes  is  quite  different ;  for  the 
^aaat]  pf  our  roa^  whose  form  is  a  ] 
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rectangle,  consists  in  being  able  to  draw 
out  the  troops  with  ease  and  qxpedition 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  encamp- 
ments. 

Camp  of  a  battalion  of  infantry,  is 
the  ground  on  which  they  pitch  their 
tents,  &c. 

The  principal  object  in  the  arrange- 
ment ol  a  campf  is,  that  both  otiicei-s  and 
men  may  repair  with  facility  and  expe- 
dition to  the  head  of^e  line ;  for  which 
reason  the  tents  are  placed  in  rows  per- 
pendicular to  the  front  of  the  camp,  with 
spaces  l>etwe^n  them,  called  streets.  The 
general  method  is,  to  form  as  many 
rows  of  tents  as  there  are  companies  ia 
the  battalion ;  those  for  the  private  men 
in  the  front,  and  those  for  the  oiRcera 
in  the  rear. 

The  several  companies  of  a  battalion 
are  posted  in  camp,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  line  of  battle;  that  is,  the 
company  of  grenadiers  on  the  right,  aiid- 
that  of  light-infantry  on  the  left ;  the 
colonel's  company  on  the  left  of  the 
grenadiers,  the  lieutenant-colonel's  on 
the  right  of  the  light-infantry,  the  ma- 
jor's on  the  left  of  the  colonel's,  the 
eldest  captain's  on  the  right  of  die  lieu- 
tenant-colonel's; and  so  on  from  right 
to  left,  till  the  two  youngest  companies 
come  into  the  centre. 

The  battalion  compiinies  arc  posted 
two  by  two ;  that  is,  the  tents  oi  every 
two  oi  these  companies  are  ranged  dose 
together,  to  obtain,  though  they  be 
fewer  in  number,  larger  and  more  com- 
modious streets:  the  entrances  of  all  the 
companies  tents  face  the  streets,  except 
the  iirst  tent  of  each  row  belonging  to 
the  Serjeants,  which  faces  the  bells  of 
arms  and  front  of  the  camp. 

The  number  of  tents  in  each  perpen- 
dicular row  is  rcaulated  by  the  strength 
of  the  companies,  and  tne  number  of 
men  allowed  to  each  tent,  which  was 
formerly  5  men  :  thence  it  follows,  that 
a  company  of  6o  men  will  require  19 
tents,  a  company  of  75  men  15  tents, 
and  a  company  of  100  men  20  tents ; 
but  as  it  always  happens,  that  some  are 
on  duty,  fewer  tents  may  serve  in  time 
of  necessity.  Kound  tents  have  lately 
been  adopted,  which  contain  a  greater 
number  of  mefl. 

When  the  battalion  is  in  the  first  line 
of  encampment,  the  privies  are  opened 
in  the  front,  and  at  least  150  feet 
beyond  tlie  quarter-guard ;  and  when  in 
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the  second  line,  they  are  opened  in  tlie 
rear  of  that  line. 

To  distinguish  the  regiments,  camp 
colours^  are  fixed  at  the  Hunks,  and  at 
the  quarter  and  rear  guards. 

The  colours  and  drums  of  each  bat- 
talion are  placed  at  the  head  of  its  qwb 
grand  street,  in  a  line  with  the  belLsof 
arms  of  the  several  companies.  Tiie 
oiiicers  rspontoons  were  formerly  placed 
at  the  colours,  with  the  broad  part  of 
their  spears  to  the  front.  The  Serjeants 
halberts  are  placed  between,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  bells  of  arms,  with  their 
hatchets  turned  from  the  colours. 

When  two  field-j)ieces  are  allowed  to 
each  battalion,  they  are  posted  to  the 
rittht  of  it.  Gustavus  Aduiphub,  king 
oi  Sweden,  was  the  first  who  ordered 
two  field-pieces  to  each  battalion,  which, 
are  generitJly  light  6-pounders. 

Distribution  of  the  front  and  depth  of 
the  (Iamp  for  a  battalion  of  infantry. 
The  present  mode  of  encampments  dif- 
fers trom  what  was  formerly  adopted. 
The  front  of  the  camp  for  a  battalion  of 
10  companies  of  60  men  each,  is  at  pre- 
sent 400  feet,  and  during  the  late  wars 
only  3(jO  feet ;  the  depth  at  present  759 
feet,  and  during  the  late  war  9G0.  The 
front  of  the  camp  of  a  battalion  of  10 
companies  of  100  men  each,  is  at  present 
668  feet,  and  formei  ly  only  5Q'2.  The 
breadth  of  the  streets  from  45  to  55 
feet,  excepting  the  main  street,  which 
is  sometimes  from  60  to  90  feet  broad. 

Of  tite  Camp  of  a  battalion  by  a  new 
method.  This  is,  by  placing  the  tents 
in  3  rows  parallel  to  the  principal  front 
of  the  camp  ;  which  is  suitable  to  the  3 
ranks  in  %vhich  the  butuilion  is  drawn 
up:  tlie  tents  of  the  first  row,  which 
front  the  cwnpy  are  for  the  men  of  the 
front  rank :  the  tents  of  the  second  row 
front  the  rear,  and  are  for  the  men  of 
the  second  rank;  and  the  tents  of  the 
third  ro>v,  which  front  tlie  center  row, 
nxa  for  the  men  of  the  rear  rank. 

Camp  of  Cavalry,  I'he  tents  for  the 
cavalry?  as  wcP  as  for  the  infantry,  are 
placed  in  rows  perpendicular  to  the 
principal  front  o^  tlie  cump ;  and  tlunr 
number  is  conformable  to  the  number 
of  troops^  The  horses  of  each  troop  are 
placed  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  tents,  with 
their  heads  towards  them. 

The  number  of  tents  in  each  row^  is 
regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  troop?, 


and  tlie  number  of  troopers  allotted  to 
each  tent  is  5 :  it  follows,  that  a  troop  of 
30  men  will  require  6  tents,  a  troop  uf 
GO  men  12  tents,  and  a  troop  of  100  men 
20  tents.  The  tents  for  the  cavalry  are 
of  the  same  form  as  tliose  of  the  infantry, 
but  more  spacious,  the  better  to  contain 
the  fire-arms,  accoutrements,  saddles, 
bridles,  boots,  6cc.    See  Tents. 

Distribution  of  the  front  arid  depth  of 
a  C  A  M  p  of  cava  try.  Su  p  pos  ing  the  regi- 
men t  to  consist  of  2  squadrons,  of  3 
troops  each,  and  of  50  men  in  each 
troop,  the  extent  of  the  front  will  lie 
450  feet,  if  drawn  up  in  2  ranks;  but 
if  drawn  up  in  3  ranks,  the  front  will 
be  only  300  feet,  the  depth  220,  and  tho 
breadth  of  the  back  streets  30  feet, 
and  the  other  streets  46  feet  each.  1  n 
the  last  war  600  feet  were  allowed  eacU 
regiment  of  cavalry  in  front,  774  feet  for 
the  depth,  and  the  breadth  of  the  streets 
as  above. 

The  standard-guard  tents  are  pitched 
in  the  centre,  in  a  line  with  tlie  quarter- 
master's. The  camp  colours  of  the  ca- 
valry are  also  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
faciiiizs  of  the  regiment,  with  the  rank 
of  the  regiment  in  the  centre :  those  of 
the  horse  are  square,  like  those  of  the 
foot;  and  those  of  the  dracoons  arc  swal- 
low-tailed. The  dung  of  each  troop  is 
laid  up  behind  tlie  horses. 

Camp  duty^  consists  in  guards,  botli 
ordinary  ^and  extraordinary :  the  ordi- 
nary guards  arc  relieved  regulai'ly  at  a 
certain  hour  every  day  (generally  about 
9  or  10  o  clock  in  tliCi  morning);  the 
extraordinary  guards  are  all  kinds  of  de- 
tachments commanded  on  ]Kirticular  oo 
C4isions  for  tlie  further  securitv  of  the 
camp,  for  covering  the  foragers,  for 
convoys,  escorts,  or  expeditions. 

The  ordinary  guards  are  distinguished 
into  grand  guards,  standard,  and  quarter 
guards ;  rear  guards,  picket  guards,  and 
guards  for  the  genei4d  ofiicers;  trntn 
of  artillery,  bread  wagons,  pay-master 
general,  quarter-master  general,  majors 
of  brigade,  judge  advocate,  and  provost 
marshal  guards. 

The  number  and  strength  of  the  grand 
guards  and  out-posts,  whether  of  cavalry 
or  infantry,  dej)end  on  the  situation  of 
the  camp,  nature  of  the  countr\%  and  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  The  sti'ength 
of  general  otHcers  guards  is  limited. 

Camp  maxms^  are  1»  The  principal 
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r-A  !■  (wmuvg,  a  campy  is  co  give  it  the  I 
«ir»  froet  tbt:  (roups  occupy  in  order  ' 

t  r^Mc  method  of  eoc&mpiog  is  by 
'A.&ii«oRS  and  squadrons,  except  the 
r  c«i  rt^iment  of  artillery,  which  iseu- 
ci^ped  on  the  right  and  Uft  of  the 
f*t\,  o:  arcjiiery.  See  Artillery 
t\XK.  &£id  £ncomp9nent  of  a  regiment 

X  £acti  man  is  allowed  2  feet  in  the 
naks  uf  the  battalion,  and  3  feet  in 
tie  «^Bsidrou :  theuce  the  front  of  a  bat- 
Ck^iik  of*  90O  incn,  formed  3  deep,  will 
be  ^lOO  feet ;  aud  the  front  of  a  s<^ua- 
4r  a  Qt  160,  ineOy  formed  2  deep,  will 
UHSteet. 

4.  rhe  depth  of  the  camp  when  the 
WBv  is  eBcaiii|.>ccl  in  3  hnes,  is  at  least 
.T.V)  tart:  that  is,  750  feet  for  the 
cir^a  of  each  line,  and  250  feet  for 
(U  «Moe  between  each  of  those  lines. 

S^The  park  of  artilleiT  should  al- 
n»  be  placed  on  a  dry  rising  g;round. 
It  im  ncfa  situation  otTcrs;  either  in 
tfctiatfieof  the  front  line,  or  in  che 
fvar  nf  the  second  line ;  with  all  the 
ma  kanem  encamped  in  the  rear  of 
carpus. 

A  Tbe  bread-wagons  should  be  sta- 
V  mtd  la  the  rear  of  the  camp,  and  as 
aeir  as  possible  to  the  centre,  that  the 
tfiJtnbatioQ  of  bread  may  be  rendered 


7.  When  the  commander  in  chief  en- 
it  is  generally  in  the  centre  of 
;  and  the  town  or  village  cho- 
im  his   residence   is  called  head 


&  Paat  general  is  inexcusable,  who, 
ir  ha  o>wn  personal  accommodation, 
aakA  cboioe  of  quarters  tliat  are  not 
|iraparly  secured,  or  at  too  great  a 
cr«acr  to  have  an  easy  communica- 
Utt  vith  the  cdimp, 

4.  b*  the  ground  permits,  the  troops 
■uaM  be  encamped  as  near  to  good 
vaier  as  possible. 

Ut  When  there  are  hussars,  they 
aie  feaerally  posted  near  the  head 
yaiin  I,  or  in  the  front  of  the  army. 

11.  The  ground  uken  up  bv  tlie  en- 
aafa»nt  of  an  army,  should  be  equal- 
h  distnbttted,  and,  if  possible,  in  a 
liae;  for  then  the  whole  will 
pace ;  for  a  crooked  line, 
ineyMitity  of  disposition,  afford 
unpinning  view  both  of  the 


«; 


camp,  and  of  the  troops  when  they  are 
under  arms. 

12.  Cleanliness  is  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  a  camp,  especially 
when  it  is  to  remain  for  any  length  of 
time.  To  maintain*  this,  the  privies 
should  be  often  filled  up,  and  others 
opened;  at  least  every  6  days.  The 
offiil  of  cattle,  and  the  carcasses  of  dead 
horses,  should  be  buried  very  deep;  and 
all  kinds  of  corrupt  effluvia,  that  may- 
infect  the  air  and  produce  epidemical 
disorders,  should  be  constantly  re* 
moved. 

Choice  <^C AUK,  1.  At  the  begin* 
niug  of  a  campaign,  when  the  enemy  is 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  occasion  any 
alarm,  all  situations  for  camps  tliat  are 
healthy  are  good,  provided  the  troops 
have  room,  and  are  within  reach  of  wa- 
ter, wood,  and  provisions.  More  ground 
should  be  allowed  to  the  troops  iu 
stationary  camps,  than  in  temporary 
ones. 

2.  Camps  should  be  situated  as  near 
as  possible  to  navigable  rivers,  to  facili- 
tate the  conveyance  of  all  manner  of 
supplies;  for  convenience  and  safety 
are  the  principal  objects  for  camps. 

3.  A  camp  should  never  be  placed 
too  near  heights,  from  whence  the  ene- 
my majr  overlook  it;  nor  too  near 
woods,  from  whence  the  enemy  may 
surprise  it.  If  there  are  eminences,  not 
commanded  by  others,  they  should  be 
taken  into  the  camp ;  and  when  that 
cannot  be  done,  they  should  be  foiv 
tilled. 

4.  The  choice  of  a  camp  depends  in 
ajgreat  measure  on  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  on  his  strength,  and  on  the  na- 
ture and  situation  ot  the  country. 

5.  A  skilful  general  will  avail  him- 
self of-all  the  advantages  for  a  camp, 
which  nature  may  present,  whether  in 
plains,  mountains,  ravines,  hoUowSy 
woods,  lakes,  inclosures,  rivers,  rivu- 
lets, &c.       ^ 

6.  The  disposition  of  the  troops  in 
camp  should  depend  on  the  nature  and 
situation  of  the  ground ;  as  there  are 
occasions  which  require  all  the  infantry 
to  encamp  on  the  right,  and  ^he  cavalry 
on  the  lett;  and  there  are  others  whicn 
require  the  cavalry  to  form  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  infantry  on  the  wings. 

7.  A  camp  should- never  be  formed  on 
the  bauks  of  a  river,  without  the  space 
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of  at  least  2  or  SOOO  feet,  for  drawing 
out  the  army  iu  order  of  battle:  the 
enemy  cannot  then  easily  alarm  the 
campy  by  artillery  and  small  arms  from 
the  other  side. 

8.  Camps  should  never  be  situated 
near  rivers  that  arc  subject  to  be  over- 
flowed, either  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  or  by  accidental  torrents  from  the 
mountains.  Marshy  grounds  should  also 
be  {^voided,  on  account  of  the  vapours 
arising  from  stagnant  waters,  which  in- 
fect the  air. 

9.  On  the  choice  of  camps  and  posts, 
frequently  depends  the  success  of  a 
campaign,  and  even  sometimes  of  a 
war. 

Camp  guards.  They  are  of  two  sorts; 
the  one  serves  to  maintain  good  order 
within  the  camp  ;  and  the  other,  which 
is  stationed  without  the  camp^  serves  to 
cover  and  sectft*e  it  against  the  enemy. 
These  guards  are  formed  of  both  iufan- 
try  and  (^valry ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  tlie  anny,  situation  of 
the  campy  and  disposition  of  the  enemy. 
Sometimes  it  is  required,  tluit  these 
guards  should  consist  of  the  8th  part  of 
the  army;  at  others,  of  the  Sd  part; 
and  when  an  attack  from  the  enemy  is 
apprehended,  even  of  the  half. 

Manner  of  stationing  the  Camp 
guards*  It  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  station  the  guards  in  such 
places,  as  may  enable  them  to  discover 
easily  whatever  approaches  the  camp. 

S.  The  guards  of  the  cavalry  are  ge- 
nerally removed  further  from  the  camp^ 
than  those  of  the  infantry;  but  never 
at  so  great  a  distance,  as* to  endanger 
their  being  cut  off:  within  cannon-shot 
is  a  very  good  distance.  They  are  often 
stationed  in  highways,  in  opch  places, 
and  on  small  heights;  but,  they  are 
always  so  disposed,  as  to  see  and  com- 
municate with  one  another. 

3.  The  vedettes  to  the  out-posts 
should  be  double ;  for  should  they  make 
a  discover)*,  one  may  he  detached  to 
inform  the  oificer  commanding  the  out- 
post, and  the  other  remain  on  duty ; 
they  should  not  be  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from*  their  detachment;  probably, 
about  50  or  60  paces  will  be  sufficient. 

4.  The  guards  of  infantry  have  dif^ 
ferent  objects,  and  are  differently  sta- 
tioned: their  duty  is,  to  receive  and 
support  the  guards  of  cavalry  in  cases 
of  need ;  to  protect  the  troops  sent  out 


for  wood,  forage,  or  water ;  in  short  to 
prevent  any  approaches  from  the  small 
parties  of  the  enemy.  Some  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  churches  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  in  castles,  houses,  and 
in  passages  and  avenues  of  woods; 
others  are  stationed  on  the  borders  of 
rivulets,' and  in  every  place  necessary 
to  secure  the  cwnp.  Guards  that  are 
stationed  in  churches,  steeples,  in 
woods  or  among  trees,-  castles,  and 
houses,  should  if  possible,  be  seen  from 
the  army,  or  at  least  from  some  grand 
guard  in  its  neighbourhood,  that  signals 
may  be  readily  perceived  and  repeated. 

5.  The  guairds  of  infantry  are  gene- 
rally fixed ;  that  is,  thev  have  the  same 
post  both  day  and  night,  except  such 
as  are  to  support  and  protect  the  guards 
of  cavalry,  and  to  cover  the  forage 
grounds.  All  out-guards  should  have 
mtrenching-tools  with  them. 

6.  The  guards  of  cavalry  have  gene- 
rally a  day-post  and  a  night-post ;  the 
latter  is  seldom  more  than  4  or  50O 
paces  from  the  camp ;  one  third  should 
be  mounted,  one  third  bridled,  and  one 
third  feeding  their  horses;  but  when 
near  the  euemy,  the  whole  guard  should 
be  kept  mounted  during  the  night. 

7.  The  security  and  trancjuility  of  a 
camp  depending  upon  the  vigilance  of 
the  guards,  the  otticers  who  command 
them  cannot  be  too  active  in  prevent- 
ing surprises :  a  neglect  in  this  particu- 
lar is  often  of  fatal  consequence.  Though 
an  officer  should,  at  all  times,  be  strict- 
ly attentive  to  every  part  of  the  service, 
yet  he  should  be  more  particularly 
%vntchful  in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 
The  night  is  the  time  most  favourable 
for  surprises ;  as  those  who  afe  not  on 
duty,  arc  generally  asleep,  and  cannot 
immediately  afford  assistance;  but  in 
the  day  time,  tlie  attention  of^  all  the 
troops  is  turned  to  the  movements  of 
the  enemy;  they  are  sooner  under 
arms,  sooner  in  readiness  to  march, 
and  in  much  less  danger  of  being  thrown 
into  confusion.  It  ought  also  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  officer  of  the 
quarter-guard  and  the  advanced  sen- 
tries, should  never  permit  any  person  in 
coloured  clothes  to  pass  the  front  line 
of  the  camp,  or  in  any  shape  enter 
it,  without  being  minutely  questioned 
as  to  his  situation  in  life,  &c.  For  this 
end,  he  should  be  conducted  Co  the 
quarter  guard,  there  to  g;ive  in  writing 

the 
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^f  Bctxnary  iDfomiation.   Those  who 

•  '.u  be  better  acquainted  with  Uie 
-.  .-e  ud  mode  ofeocaoipmeots,  may 
>«.  Mr  Lucface  s  oselui  £$tay  on  Cm^ 

(  >QCcroing  the  healthiness  of  the 
:^:vm  MasoDs  uf  a  campaign,  the  in- 
/  .m>  Dr.  PriDgie  has  tlie  following 

<«r(«tiimft.  The  first  3  weeks  is  al- 
•- *4ulj;  after  which  the  sickness 
V  taio,  and  (he  uieii  enjoy  a  toler- 

•  onTW  of  health  throughout  the 
>  -jaef,  BoJesf  they  get  wet  clothe?. 
T  mM,  lickly  part  of  the  caoipaigu 
'  '•tnti&  the  end  of  August,  whilst 

'  a})  are  still  hot,  but  the  nights 

:  laii  duap  with   fogs  and  dews ; 

4:.itujt9oooer,  the  dvfeutery  pre- 

>  s  sod  though  its  violence  is  over 

u<  begiaoing  of  October,  yet  the 

'  -iifitf  ferer,  gaining  ground,  con- 

f^  anuiboat  the  rest  of  the  cam- 

«^^  ud  oe%er  entirety  ceases,  even 

-  *'  tB quarters,  'till  the  frost  begins. 
^i^  .^t*  obter^es,  that  the  htst  14 

•*<^    lompaign,  if  protracted,  'till 

■  -'  'J^tua^  of  November,  are  attend- 
"  ■  ^  ax»re  sickness  than  tlie  two 
.:>:a«i^  of  the  encampment.    As 

•  's'B  opeditions,  though  severe  in 
^ftiBoeybe  tells  us  they  are  attend- 
*£  *ii3  iade  sickness,  if  me  men  have 
^-cmdgood  shoes,  warm  quarters*, 
**  aodjpravisions  enough. 

'  ^"^-taUioMtiejiu  Men  who  carry 
^  'lafKXikjars.  Each  regiment  has 
'•  ^  6t  and  sometimes  1  per  com- 
"^s  tbey  always  march  with  the 
''^^^^ttler,  to  assist  in  making  tlie 
''^w^  preparations  against  the  ar- 
-'^4' (he  regiment  in  a  new  encamp- 


^•^■•^ 


^at-Fifki^  an  old  term  for  CoM- 

T"* 

'V^kMPf   or    army,    generally 

^^=^  *  itroD^  body  of  horse  and  foot, 

-^s^aded  tor  the  most  part  by  a 

*^^>>BWeQeraI,  which  is  always  in 

-  "^  both  ID  cover  its  own  garrisons, 

•^  *^  i«ep  the  enemjr's  army  in  a  con- 

•^  ijvm.    It  is  sometimes  used  to 

.vi  the  groQBd  on  which  such  a 

"'■  4  oMo  encamps. 

'.  ^h-VtatdU^'m  war  time,  are  hatch- 

'w«tt^  OMttocks,  bhmkets,  camp- 

='S  OBteeoa,^  tenlj^  poles  and  pins : 

*•' A  Mch  Qompany  has  10  shovels, 

43  sattocks;  each  tent  1  hatchet, 

'  '''<<(<>  1  csmp-kettle;  with  its  linen 
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bag;  and  each  soldier  1  canteen,  1 
knapsack,  and  1  havre-sack. 

CAUV^iseasegy  are  chiefly  bilious  fe* 
vers,  malignant  fevers,  fluxes,  scur^j, 
rheumatism,  &c. 

Camp  is  also  used  b^  the  Sianoese 
and  some  other  nations  m  the  East  In- 
dies, to  express  the  quarters  where  the 
persons  from  different  countries,  who 
come  to  trade  with  tliem,  usually  re^ 
side. 

Camp  d'Auemhleej  Fr.  The  first 
ground  which  is  taken  when  troops  are 
encamped  on  the  openmg  of  a  cam* 
paign. 

Camp  it  chevaly  Fr.  A  ground  of  en- 
campment across  which  any  river  runs^ 
&c. 

Camp  dicousuy  Fr.  A  ground  of  en- 
campment, which  is  occupied  by  dif- 
ferent regiments,  without  any  attention 
being  paid  to  a  regular  line,  &c. 

Camp  dcsemparCf  Fr.  A  ground  of 
encampment  upon  which  the  enemj 
has  been  encanlped  the  preceding  day, 
or  during  the  couriie  of  the  one  on 
which  the  ground  is  reconoitred.  * 

Camp  dctendu,  Fr.  A  ground  of  en- 
campment upon  which  the  tent<  are 
struck,  either  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging the  enemy,  of  inarching  from 
him,  or  of  making  any  particular  rnove^ 
ment. 

Camp  en  ichelonSy  Fr»  A  ground  of 
encampment  which  is  taken  up  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  different  regiments 
lie  obliquely  in  advance  one  to  the  other. 
By  means  of  this  disposition  the  flanks 
nearest  to  the  enemy  are  supported  by 
those  that  are  further  from  him,  and 
are  not  exposed  to  have  their  wine 
turned. 

.  Camp  fixe,  Fr.  A  regular  or  sta- 
tionary camp,  one  that  is  forpied  be- 
fore a  besieged  place,  &c.  or  under  the 
protection  of  a  forti^ed  town. 

Camp  d^imtruction  ou  de  discipline. 
Fr.  A  ground  of  encampment  which  is 
occupi^  for  the  purpose  of  training 
troops,  &c 

Camp  moment anc  ou  de  postage j  Fr. 
A  ground  of  encampment  which  is 
taken  for  a  short  interval,  or  previous 
to  taking  quarters,  &c. 

Camp  <ie  plaisance^  Fr.  A  ground  of 
encampment  which  is  taken  for  the 
sole  purposes  of  parade. 

Camp  retranchc^  Fr.  An  entrenched 
camp.    See  Camp. 

Camp 
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Camp  retrancht  sous  une  place,  Fr. 
A  camp  which  is  formed  under  the 
walls  of  a  foitilied  place,  and  is  within 
the  protection  of  the  guns. 

Camp  tendu,  Fr.  A  ground  of  en- 
caApment,  where  tents,  &c.  are  regu- 
larly pitched.      ^      ,  ^  . 

Camp  volant,  Fr.  A  flying  camp,  one 
which  is  formed  and  broken  up  trom 

dav  to  day.         ^        ^  a     c 

Bon  Camp,  Fr.  A  ground  of  en- 
campment upon  which  troops  are  sta- 
tioned, so  as  to  be  protected  on  every 
side  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 

Mauvais  Camp,  Fr.  A  ground  of  en- 
campment which  is  exposed  on  every 
side,  and  where  tbeie  is  a  want  ot 

water,  fuel,  &c.  ,     .         r  j 

Camp  de  Mars,  Fr.  A  piece  of  ground 

in  the  Nicinity  of  Pariii,  where  troops 

are  occasionally  exercised  and  public 

festivals  kept. 

CAMPAGNE,  Fr.  Campaign. 

Se  Mettre  en  Campagne,  Jr.      lo 

take  the  field.  ^      „^     l 

Tenir  la  Campagne,  Fr,  lo  keep 
the  field,  or  remain  encamped,  at  a 
time  when  the  enemy  is  obliged  to  go 
into  quarters,  or  stay  in  garrison. 

CAMPAIGN,  in  mihtary  aflfiurs,  the 
time  every  year  that  an  army  continues 
in  the  field;  in  war  time.  We  also  say, 
a  man  has  sen'ed  so  many  campaigns, 
i.  e.  years;  the  campaign  wi  I  begm  at 
such  a  time;  this  will  be  a  long  omi- 
paign,  &c.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
L  open  country  before  any  towns,  &c. 

CAMPEMENT,  Fr.  An  encamp- 
ment. This  word  is  also  used  to  de- 
note a  detachment  sent  before  the  army 
to  mark  out  the  ground  for  a  camp. 

CAMPER,  Fr.   To  encamp. 

Camper  par  compagnte,  tr.  lo  nave 
the  tents  of  the  several  companies  be- 
longing to  a  regiment  pitched  at  equal 

distances.  ^    ^       ^«,« 

Camper  par  pelotons,  Fr.  To  enwmp 

two  companies  together,   or  to  have 

their  teutt  pitclied  in  such  a  manlier 

that  they  appear  one  <^^^P^"y-  ^^^p 
Camper  en  potence,  Fr.  To  encamp 
one  or  more  bodies  of  men  upon  Uie 
rear  of  another  camp.  Ihis  happens 
when  the  ground  will  not  admit  of  a 
regular  line;  and  this  mode  of  encamp- 
ing also  affords  the  means  of  opposing 
an  enemy,  should  he  attack  either  m 
flank  or  front. 


CAMPUS  Mail,  an  anniversciiy  as- 
sembly which  was  observed  by  our  an- 
cestors on  May-day,  when  they  mutu- 
ally pledj;cd  themselves  to  one  another 
for  the  defence  of  die  country  against 
foreign  and  domestic  foes. 

Campus  Martins,  a  public  place  so 
called   among    tlie  Roiiumb   from  the 

God  Mars. 

CANAL  de  lumiere,  Fr.  The  aper- 
ture or  touch-hole  which  leads  from  the 
pan  to  the  barrel  of  a  fire-arm. 

CAN ARDEll,  Fr.  To  pelt,  to  shoot. 

CANNIPERS.    See  Callipers. 

CANNON  or  pieces  o/' ORDNANCf, 
in  the  military  art,  imply 'machines  liav- 
ing  tubes  of  brass  or  iron.  They  are 
charged  with  powder  and  ball,  or  some- 
times cartridges,   grape  and   tin-shot, 

&c. 

The  length  is  distinguished  by  three 
parts;  the  first  re-inforce,  the  second 
re-inforce,  and  the  chace:  the  first  re- 
inforce is  2-rth9,  and  tl«  setond  l-7Ui 
and  a  half  of  the  diameter  ot  the  sliot. 
The  inside  hollow,  wherein  the  powder 
and  shot  are  lodged,  is  called  the  bore, 

&c. 

History  o/*Cak>'ON  or  pieces  of  On^ 
NANCE,  they  were  origmaliy  made 
of  iron  bars  soldered  together,  and 
fortified  with  strong  iron  hoops ;  some 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  viz.  one 
in  the  tower  of  London,  two  at  \N  ool- 
Wch,  and  one  in  the  royal  ursenaUt 
Ushon.  Others  were  made  ot  thin 
sheets  of  iron  rolled  up  together,  and 
hooped ;  and  on  emergencies  tliey  were 
macfe  of  leather,  with  platfes  of  iron  or 
copper.  These  pieces  were  made  in  a 
rude  and  imperfect  manner,  h^e  the  tirst 
essays  of  many  new  inventions.  Stone 
balls  were  thrown  out  of  these  cannon, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  powder  us€;d  on 
account  of  their  weakness.  These  pieces 
have  no  ornaments,  are  placed  on  their 
carriages  by  rings,  and  are  of  cvlmdni-ai 
form.  When  or  by  whom  they  were 
made,  is  uncertain:  however  we  read  oi 
cannon  being  used  as  early  as  the  13tn 
century,  in  a  sea  engai>ement  l)etweeo 
the  king  of  Tunis  and  the  Moorish  king 
of  Seville.  The  Venetians  used  cannon 
at  the  siege  of  Claudia  Jessa,  now  cal- 
led Chioggia,  in  1366,  which  ^ere 
brought  thither  by  two  Germans,  with 
some  powder  and" leaden  balls;  as  like- 
wise lu  their  wars  with  the  Genoese 
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„ !.  7'^.  Onr  glorious  king  Edward  III. 
DC  of  cannon  at  tlie  battle  of 
(  •«.  Li  ]S4o,  and  at  the  siege  of 
(  «)  lU  1S47.  Cannon  were  made  use 
.  tiie  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Con- 
«  'nople,  then  in  possession  of  the 
!      uiis,  m  139*,  or  in  tluitof  1432, 

.  lirew  a  weight  of  oOOlb.  but  they 
:  "jJv  burst,  either  the  first,  second, 
ard  &hot.  I/iuis  XIL  had  one  cast 
f  Tx..>  of  the  same  size,  which  threw 
:  ..  irtHa  the  Bastille  to  Charenton. 
>  t  uf  ihose  famous  cannon  was  taken 
1  Vtf'iieje  of  Dieu  in  1546,  by  Don 
-  ce  Ca&tro,  and  is  in  the  castle 

'  V.  Juiiiao  da  Barra,  10  miles 
Jr-sLsboo:  its  length  is  20  feet  7 
'  IN  diameter  at  the  centre  6  feet 
v'ji  «\aDd  di^hargcs  a  ball  of  lOOlb. 
i(  "mi  neither  dolphins,  rings,  nor  but- 
t'^  b  01  a  curious  kind  of  metal,  and 
^*  i(in^  Indostan  inscription  upon  it, 
«'Aa  UTS  it  was  cast  in  1400. 

ivm/  tnd present  names  qfC a N non . 
f«"JBl|  thej  were  dit^nitied  with  un- 
<'4A«  naines;  for  in  1503  I»uis  XII. 
^  U  hnm  caimoD  cast,  of  ah  uncom- 
*c  oe,  called  after  the  names  of  the 
ti  pee -5  of  France.  The  Spanish  and 
^j^ooe  called  them  after  their 
^'^  The  emperor,  Charles  V.  when 
^ttrdted  before  Tunis,  founded  the 
'^i  AfoMlesw  At  Milan  there  is  a  70- 
po-^ttr,  called  the  Pimontelle;  and  one 
c  biii  ie-duc,  called  the  Devil.  A 
^^^omier  at  Dover  castle,  called 
VUQ  Elizabeth's  Pocket*pistol.  An 
^**«ier  in  the  tower  of  London 
i**^  ia  Sterling  castle)  called 
^*«Hneg.  An  80-pounder  in  the 
"««  ineud  at  Berlin,  called  the 
iWerer.  An  SO-pouuder  at  Malaga, 
"^  the  Terrible.  Two  curious  60- 
?>^a^  in  tbe  arsenal  at  Bremen, 
'^  dK  Mcsseneers  of  bad  news. 
44  ibdj  an  uDcommon  70-pounder 
^  ^  asde  of  St.  Angelo  at  liome, 
*^  <^  the  oafls  that  fastened  the 
7'  ^  fbtes  which  covered  the  ancient 
^•sttnio,  with  this  inscription  upon  it : 
*''  <*^  trabalUnts  porticus  Ap-ippa, 

^  (fie  beginning  of  the  15th  century 
^  UKQuuiion  names  were  generally 
'*'-''*<^  tad  the  following  more  uni- 
'^^Mitookplac^  viz. 


Pounders 
Bastard  cannon,  ^   _^  oc 


Cwt. 
79 


<«iiOTal,or> 


Pounders        Cwt. 
s'  46        about  90 


or  ^  carthoun  ) 

^  carthoun               s  24  60 

Whole  culi^rins      s=  18  50 

Demy  culverins*     s=:     9  30 

Falcon                      =9  35 

C  lowest  sort  =    6  13 

Saker<  ordinary      =5  15 

(largest  size  =8  18 

Basilisk                    =  48  85 

Serpentine               =4  8 

Aspik                       =2  7 

Dragon                    =6  12 

Syren                        =  60  81 
Falconet      =     3j^2,  &  1        15,  10,  5. 

Moyens,  which  carried  a  ball  of  10  or 

12  ounces,  &c. 
Rabinet,  which  carried  a  ball  of  16 

ounces. 

These  curious  names  of  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey  were  adopted,  on  account 
of  their  swiftness  in  motion,  or  of  their 
cruelty;  as  t\\e falconet,  falcon^  saker^ 
and  culrering,  &c.  for  their  swiftness  in 
flying;  ,the  ^basiiisk,  terpentine^  aspikep 
dragon,  syren,  &c.  for  their  cruelty.  See 
the  Latin  poet  Forcastarius. 

At  present  cannon  or  pieces  of  ordnance 
take  their  names  from  the  weight  of  the 
ball  theydischai^C:  thus  a  piece  that  dis- 
charges a  ball  ot  24  pounas,  is  called  a 
24-pounder;  one  tliat  carries  a  ball  of  12 
pounds,  is  called  a  12rpounder;  and  so 
of  the  rest,  divided  into  the  following 
sorts,  viz. 

Ship-guns,  consisting  in  42^  32,  24, 
18,  12,  9,  6,  and  3  pounders. 

Garrisonrguns,  in  42,  32,  24, 18, 12, 
9,  and  6  pounders.  ' 

Battering«^ns,  in  24,  18,  and  12 
pounders. 

Field-pieces,  in  18,  12,  9,  6,  3,  2, 
1|,  1,  and  \  pounders. 

The  British  seldom  use  any  of  lower 
calibre  than  6  in  the  field. 

The  metal  of  which  brass  cannon  is 
made,  is  in  a  maimer  kept  a  secret  by 
the  founders:  vet,  with  all  their  art  ana 
secresy,  they  have  not  hitherto  found 
out  a  composition  that  will  stand  a  hot 
engagement  without  melting,-  or  at 
least  being  rendered  pselss.  Those  cast 
at  Woolwich  bid  fairest  towards  this 
amendment.  The  respective  quantities 
whit;!)  should  enter  into  this  composition, 
is  a  point  not  decided;  every  founder 
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has  hisownproportions,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  The  most  common  pro- 
{>of  tions  of  the  ingredients  are  tlie  fol- 
owing,  viz.  To  2401b.  of  metal  fit 
for  casting,  they  put  68lb.  of  copper, 
53lh.  of  brass,  and  12lb.  of  tin.  To 
4200ib.  of  metal  fit  for  casting,  the  Gei^ 
xnans  put  3687X3.  of  copper,  204j3 lb. 

of  brass,  and  SOT-JJrlh.  of  tin.  Others 
again  use  lOOlb.  of  copper,  6Ib.  of 
brass,  and  9lb.  of  tin;  and  lastly,  others, 
lOOlb.  of  copper,  lOlb.  of  brass,  and 
15lb.  o^  tin.  With  respect  to  iron 
guns,  their  structure  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  others^  and  they  generally  stand 
the  most  severe  engagements,  being  fre- 
quently used  on  ship-board.  Several 
experiments  have  taught  us  that  the 
Swedish  iron  guns  are  preferable  to  all 
others. 

Cankon  is  now  generally  cast  solid, 
und  the  cavity  bored  afterwards  by  a 
very  curious  machine  for  that  purpose, 
where  the  gun  is  placed  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar position;  but  of  late  these  machines 
have  been  made  to  bore  horizontally, 
and  much  truer  than  those  that  bore  iu  a 
iwrtical  form.  This  new  machine  was 
first  invented  at  Strasburg,  and  greatly 
improved  ^y  Mr.  Verbniggen,  a  Dutch- 
man, who  was  head  founder  at  the  royal 
fbandery  at  Woolwich,  where  probably 
the  best  horizontal-boring  machine  in 
Snrope  has  been  lately  fixed ;  it  both 
bores  th^  inside,  and  turns  and  polishes 
the  outside  at  once. 

Names  of  the  several  parts  of  a  Can- 
yoN. 

The  grand  divisioru  exterior^  are  as 
ibllows,  viz.  First  reinforce,  is  that 
part  of  a  gun  next  the  breech,  which 
IS  made  aCrenger  to  resist  the  force  of 
powder. 

Second  rt-ittforee.  This  begins  where 
the  first  ends,  and  is  made  something 
smaller  than  the  first. 

The  ckacBy  is  the  whole  space  from  the 
trunnions  to  the  muzzle. 

The  mvxsle,  properly  so  called,  is  the 
part  from  the  muzzle  astragal  to  the  end 
of  the  piece. 

Smaii  divisions  exterior. 

The  cascahle^  the  hindermost  part  of 
the  breech,  from  the  base-ring  to  the 
end  of  the  button. 

The  eascable-astragai,  is  the  diminish- 
ing part  between  the  two  breech-mould- 
ings. 
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The  neck  of  the  cascabU,  is  the  nar- 
row space  between  the  breech-moulding 
and  the  button. 

The  breech,  is  the  solid  piece  of  metal 
behind,  between  the  vent  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  base-ring,  and  which  termi- 
nates the  hind  part  of  the  gun,  exdu* 
sive  of  the  cnscablc. 

TAe  breech-mouldings,  are  the  eminent 
parts,  as  squares  or  rounds,  which  serve 
only  for  ornaments  to  the  piece,  &c. 

The  base-ring  and  ogee,  are  ornamen- 
tal mouldings :  the  latter  is  always  in 
the  shape  of  an  S,  taken  from  civil  archi- 
tecture, and  used  in  guns,  mortars,  and 
howitzers. 

^'he  vent-field,  is  the  part  from  the  vent 
to  the  first  re-inforce  astragal. 

The  vent  astragal  and  fillets,  are  the 
mouldings  and  hilets  at  or  near  the 
vent 

The  charging  cylinder,  is  all  the  space 
from  tlie  chace-astragul  to  the  muzzle- 
astragal. 

Thefirst  re-inforce  ring  and  ogee,  is  the 
ornament  on  the  second  re-iuforce. 

Thefirst  re-inforce  astragal,  is  the  or- 
nament between  the  first  and  second  re- 
inforce. 

The  chast^prdle,  is  the  ornament  close 
to  the  trunnions. 

The  trunnions,  are  two  solf d  cylindrical 
pieces  of  metal  in  every  gun,  which  pro- 
ject the  piece,  and  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported upon  its  carriage. 

The  dolphins,  are  two  handles,  placed 
on  the  second  re-inforce  ring  of^  brass 
guns,  resembling  the  fi^  of^at  name: 
they  serve  for  mounting  and  dismounting 
the  guns. 

TAe  second  re-inforce  ring  and  ogee^  are 
the  two  ornaments  joining  the  trunni<- 
ons. 

The  second  reinforce-^Mttragaly  is  the 
moulding  nearest  the  trunnions. 

The  chase-^sstragalandJUletSy  the  two 
last-mentioned  ornaments  jointly. 

The  mazxle-astragal  and  JUiets,  the 
joint  ornaments  nearest  the  muzzle. 

The  muzzle-mouldings,  the  omamenta 
at  the  very  muzzle  of  the  piece. 

The  swelling  of  the  mmzzUy  the  pro- 
jected part  behind  the  muzzle-mouldings. 
Interior  parts. 

The  mouth,  ot  entrance-^^  the  kore,  is 
that  part  where  both  powder  and  ball 
are  put  in,  or  the  hollow  part  which  re- 
ceives the  cliarge. 
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TV  veniy  in  all  kinds  of  firenirms, 
14  -  mauHkij  called  the  toucb-hole:  it  is 
1  vu'l  hole  pierced  at  the  end,  or  near 
c  -i  uie  boreor  chamber,  to  prime  the 
pre  with  powder,  or  to  introduce  the 
tW.  moraer,  when  lighted,  to  set  fire 
ti  t^t  char^ 

rw  (hsmbtTy  which  is  only  in  large 
'^'i^  is  the  place  where  the  powder 
;»-^£*^  which  forms  the  charge. 

TiKtUfar  tiMdmg  anJJiring  Cam  non, 
ve  imuocrs,  sponges,  ladles,  worms, 
k»if*iike%  weJges,  aiid  screws. 

C\nM,  or  vedgfs^  to  lay  under  the 
irvKh  of  the  gim,  in  order  to  elevate  or 

Undifika,  serve  to  move  and  to 
hi  thr  iiio. 

Uiia,  fcrre  to  load  the  gun  with 
fc««  powder. 

ffwwii,  are  cylinders  pf  wood, 
«W  diaiueters  and  arei  are  equal  to 
<W  of  the  ihot :  they  serve  to  ram 
I'd  die  wads  put  upon  the  powder  and 

htftf  is  fixed  at  the  opposite  end  of 
Oitmmer,  covered  witn  lamb-skin, 
K^  to  dcam  the  gun  when  fired. 

irau,  are  used  to  field-pieces,  instead 
«  TrifiA,  by  winch  the  gun  is  kept  to 
Qt  ane  devation. 

Tjdr  mmaryfor  prcfting  Cavnok, 
1^. «  xarcher  with  a  reliever,  and  a 
Kvriicr  with  one  point. 

2<»tAflr,  b  an  iron,  hollow  at  one 
*^«  'ti  receive  a  wooden  handle,  and  on 
^  ^  cod  has  from  4  to  8  flat  springs 
'^iteqt  8  or  to  inches  long,  pointed 
^%iied  outwards  at  the^eads. 

iV  fbsketery  is  an  iron  flat  ring,  with 
■  ••ndcD  handle,  at  right  angles  to  it. 
Vv*  t  pio  is  to  be  searched  after  it 
^  ^  ired,  this  searcher  is  introduced ; 
^i  tamed  every  way,  from  end  to  end, 
^  i  diere  is  any  hole,  the  point  of  one 
■'  '4cr  of  the  springs  gets  mto  it,  and 
^^*u»  till  the  reliever,  passing  round 
^^todlerof  the  searcher,  an9  pressing 
^Vnap  together,  relieves  it. 

^^^  there  is  any  hole  or  roughness 
^  ^  en,  the  distance  from  the  mouth 
^  "vied  OD  the  outside  with  chalk. 

T^  odier  Marcher  has  also  a  wooden 
"'^  aad  a  point  at  the  fore  end|  of 
>^t  tt  inch  long,  at  right  angles  to 
***  if^ph '.  about  this  point  is  put  some 
^1  ttncd  with  tallow,  which,  when 
'^'^^dsoed  into  the  hole  or  cavi^  is 


pressed  in,  when  the  impression  upon 

the  wax  gives  the  depth,  and  the  length 

is  known  by  the  motion  of  the  searcher 

backwards  and  forward :  if  the  fissure 

be  1-ninth  of  an  inch  deep,  the  gun  is 

rejected.    See  Instruments. 

N»  B.  The   strength  of  gunpowder 

having  been  considerably  encreased  by 

Colonel  Congreve,  of  the  Royal. Artif- 

lery,  the  quantity  for  service  has  been 

somewhat  reduced.    That  for  proof  re* 

mainiug  as  heretofore. 

n  ^,««^.   5  BalL    See  Balls. 
Cannon   i  o.  ^     c     c   -. 
i  Shot,    See  -Shot. 

CANNON-jBasfce^s.    See  Gabions. 

To  nail  Cannon.    See  Nail. 

CiWS[NONADE,  in  artillery,  may 
be  defined  the  application  of  artillery  to 
thepurposesof  aland  war,  orthedirec- 
tion  of  its  efforts  against  some  distant 
object  intended  to  be  seized  or  destroyed, 
as  the  troops  in  battle,  battery,  fortress^ 
or  out-work. 

Cannonading  is  therefore  used  from  a 
battery,  To  take,  destroy,  bum,  or  drive 
the  enemy  ^from  the  defences,  &c.  and 
to  batter  and  ruin  the  works  or  fortified 
towns. 

CANNONIER,  (Canonnier,  Tr,) 
the  person  who  manages  the  guns.  See 
Gunner. 

CANON,  Fr.  See  Cannon.  Canon 
also  means  in  French  the  barrel  of  any 
fire-arm  great  or  small. 

Canon  (fihamhri)  Fr.  A  piece  that 
has  not  been  well  cast,  and  could  not 
be  used  without  danger.  On  account 
of  die  defective  cavities  which  exist  in 
the  body  of  the  metal,  pieces  of  the 
kind  are  liable  to  burst. 

Canon  Secret,  Fr.  One,  or  several 
pieces  of  ordnance  placed  on  a  battery, 
unperceived  by  the  enemy.  These  are 
used  by  ttie  besieged  for  the  defence 
of  breaches,  and  by  the  besiegers  to 
oppose  a  sortie. 

Canon  d  la  Suidoi$.  Fr.  A  piece  of 
ordnance  adopted  by  the  French,  and 
so  called  from  the  Swedish  pieces,  of 
which  it  .is  an  imitation.  Very  con- 
venient in  lon^  marches,  as  'being  very 
light.  The  weight  at  most  525ib.  the 
ball  4lb.  weight. 

Canon  (double)  See.  Reveil  niatin. 

Canon  Kate,  Fr.  A  rifled  gun.  See 

RiFLR. 

CANON  Bit,  thdt  part  of  the  bit 
which  is  let  into  the  horse's  mouth. 
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Canonnade,  Fr.    See  Cannokade. 
Canonnier.    See  Cankonier* 
C  ANONN  IERE,ott  Embrasure,  Fr.an 
opening  which  is  made  in  the  parapet  of 
a  work  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  can- 
non against  any  particular  object. 

CAhONNiERE,  Fn  a  sort  of  shed 
covered  over  with  canvas  for  the  ac- 
comodation of  soldiers,  and  sutlers. 

CANONNER,  Fr,  to  fire  a2;ainst 
any  fortified  place  or  body  of  ai*medr 
men  with  heavy  ordnance,  &c. 

C ANTABllES,  Fr.  Soldiers  held  in 
high  repute  at  the  time  of  the  Romans: 
and  in  fact,  the  renown  of  the  gallant 
Cantabres  ^as  such  that  a  great  number 
of  the  Spanish  provinces  reckoned  it  a 
great  honor  to  be  comprehended  within 
the  limits  of  ancient  Cantabria.  In  the 
year  1745,  Lewis  XV.  formed  a  regi- 
ment of  CantabreSy  which  .since  were 
called  Roifal  Cantabra, 

CANTABRUM.  A  standard  intro- 
duced during  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  and  which  differed  from  the 
vextllutA,  This  latter  was  ^  a  large 
standard,  distinguished  by  its  particular 
colour  and  motto ;  whereas  the  Canta- 
brum  was  only  a  small  flag,  with  its 
particular  colour  also,  and  used  as  a 
signal  for  the  troops  to  rally. 

CANTEEN,  a  machine  made  of 
wood  or  leather  with  compartments 
for  several  utensils,  generally  used  by 
officers. 

CANTEENS,  in  military  articles, 
are  tin  vessels  used  by  the  soldiers  on  a 
march,  &c.  to  carry  water  or  other 
liquor  in,  each  holds  about  2  Quarts. 
They  are  likewise  made  of  wood  iu  a 
circular  shape. 

CANTINE,  Fr,  Canteen,  a  species 
of  suttling  house  which  is  kept  in  a 
fortified  place,  &c.  for  the  convenience 
of  officers  and  soldiers.  It  also  means, 
as  with  us,  a  small  case  with  diflerent 
'  compartments  in  which  wine,  &c.  nuay 
be  kept.  Caiitine  is  sometimes  used 
among  the  French  to  signify  the  meat, 
&C.  that  is  ready  drest. 

CANTINIER,  IV.  The  person  who 
keeps  a  canteen,  booth  or  suttling 
house. 

jfb  CANTON,  to  disperse  Uie  troops 
into  winter  quarters. 

CANTONMENTS  are  distinct  situa- 
tions, where  the  difiereiit  parts  of  an 
army  lie  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible, 


and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  encamp 
in  the  field.  The  chief  rcasolis  for  can- 
toning an  army  are,  first,  when  the  caiu- 
paisn  begins, early  ;  on  which  occafiiou^ 
m  cantoning  your  troops,  two  objects 
demand  attention,  viz4  the  military  ob- 
ject, and  that  of  subsistence :  the  2d  is, 
when  an  army  has  finished  a  siege  early, 
the  troops  are  allowed  to  repose  'till 
the  fields  produce  forage  for  their  sub- 
sistence: the  3d  reason  is,  when  the 
autumn  proves  rainy,  and  forage  scarce, 
the  troops  are  cantoned  to  protect  them, 
from  the  bad  weather. 

CANTONNEMENT,  Fr,  Cantone- 
ment.  Troops  are  said  to  be  sent  into 
cantonements,  whe^i  they  are  detached 
from  their  several  battidions  or  com- 
panies, and  lie  quartered  in  or  about  the 
different  towns  and  villages. 

CANTONNER,  Fr,  to  send  into 
cantonements. 

CANVAS-BAGS.  See  Bags,  Sanci- 
Bags,  &c. 

CAPA-AGA.  An  old  and  experien- 
ced officer  of  the  Seraglio,  who  has  the 
char&^e  of  instructing  and  superintending 
the  Ichotioglans;  which  office  he  fulr 
fils  with  the  utmost  severity,  in  order 
to  accustom  them  to  subordination  and 
discipline,  and-  that  they  may  be  tlis 
better  qualified  to  conunand  in  their 
turns. 

CAPARISON,  under  this  term  is 
included  the  bridle,  saddle,  and  housing 
of  a  military  horse. 

CAPE  du  ^tardcau,  Fr.  a  roof 
sloping  on  both  sides,  which  covers 
the  upper  part  of  tlie  batardeau  con- 
structed  in  the  ditch  at  the  salient  <in«;le 
of  a  bastion.  A  small  turret  about  six 
or  seven  feet  high  is  erected  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  cape,  to  prevent  deser-  ' 
tion. 

CAPEUNE,  a  kind  of  iron  helmet 
worn  by  the  cavalry,  under  JohHf  Duke 
of  Brit  any, 

CAPELLETTI,  a  Venetian  tmlitin, 
composed  of  Scfavonians,  Dalmatians, 
Albaniantj  Moriachians,  and  reckoned 
tlie  best  troops  in  the  service  of  tlie 
State  of  Venice,  The  most  important 
posts,  as  also  the  Palace  and  great 
Square  of  Saint  Marc,  at  Venice,  are 
committed  to  their  guard. 

CAPICULY,  otherwise  called  Jani- 
zariet.  The  first  corps  of  the  Turki:>h 

infantry. 

CAPITAINE, 


CAP 


CAP 


CAPITAIN  £  en  pied,  Fr.  an  officer 
vfe  is  w  actuml  |i»t  and  does  duty. 
Cafitaixc  rtformiy  Fr.  a  reduced 


CAFrTAiiTE  generai  det  vivrtty  Fr. 
cbe  pemra  who  has  the  chiet'  manage- 
and  superintendance  of  military 
and  provisions. 
C  A^XT  A  INC  da  guidety  Fr.  A  person 
pouted  to  direct  the  roads  by  which 
t  annT  is  to  march :  he  must  be  well 
vervd  in  topography;  is  under  the 
Ctfectioa  of  the  quarter  master  general, 
aod  is  obi^ed  to  provide  guides  for  all 
fatu9k  omcersy  aetachments  and  con- 

CAPrTAivE  detekmrrois,  Fr.  Captain 
af  the  wagoDHrain. 

(.apitaine  girural  det  ckariott  de 
■bmImi^  Fr.  The  person  who  is  en- 
cratfd  with  this  oiEce  must  be  a  man 
«  STcat  experience^  and  possessed  of 
maititiesy  to  issue  all  neces- 
Brders  for  the  good  of  the  ser- 
he  oommaDds  the  whole  of  the 
tragorUy  and  wdgonrtrain. 
Capitaim  des  muletSyFr,  Hisfunc- 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Capi- 
tcme  da  charroiiy  with  this  difference, 
Qietimes  has  a  hundred,  or  a 
and  fifty  mulet  under  his 
It :  tliis  branch  of  service  is 
importance  when  the  war  is 
omed  oo  in  a  mountainous  country, 
wane  the  progress  of  the  caissons  is 
mjAmi  very  difficult. 

Cafttaive  dtf  oaf rrifrr.  Commands 

the  arpentersy  wheelwrights,  and  other 

in  the  artillery,  and  among 

he    superintends    the 

iployed  by  those  corps. 

Catitaives  eamducteurt  d^artUUrie, 

TWv  ape  cntrastcd  in  the  armies  and 

f-tfuied  towns  with  tlie  particular  de- 

o«  the  functions  of  the  Captinn 


CATrTAi  vx  da  pcrteSy  Fr.  a  commis- 
~  ser  who  resides  in  a  garrison 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  receive 
ieys  of  the  gates  from  the  Gover- 
momingy  and  to  deliver  them 
iry  vi^itf  at  appointed  hours. 
4PITAL»  in  foruhcation,  is  an 
bae  whidi  divides  any  work 
two  equal  and^ similar  parts.  It 
abo,  a  Koe  drawn  from  the  an- 
of  %  polygon  to  the  point  of  the 
from  the  point  ot  tb«  bastion 
the  aoddk  of  the  gorge* 


CAPITAN,  Fr.  An  unconscionable 
vaunter,  who  boasts  of  incredible  acts 
of  bravery,  although  lie  be  a  real  cow- 
ard. A  Capitan  also  signifies  in  harsher 
language,  a  coward ;  every  military  - 
man  who  has  been  once  found  guilty 
of  cowardice,  is  ruined  beyond  recovery. 

CAPITOULi  Fr,  Chief  magistrate 
of  Toulouse. 

To  CAPITULATE,  to  surrender 
any  place  or  body  of  troops  to  the 
enemv,  on  certain  stipulated  conditions. 

CAPITULATION,  in  -military  af- 
fairs, implies  the  conditions  on  which 
the  garrison  of  a  place  besieged  agrees  to 
deliver  it  up,  &c.  This  is  likewise  the 
last  action,  botl^in  the  attack  and  de* 
fence  of  a  fortification,  the  conditions  i 
of  which  may  be  of  various  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  circumstances 
or  situations  in  which  the  parties  may 
be  placed. 

As  soon  as  the  capitulation  is  agreed 
o^,  and  signed,  hostages  are  generally 
delivered  on  Both  sides,  for  the  exact  per- 
formance of  the  articles;  part  of  the 
place  is  delivered  to  the  besiegers,  and  a 
day  appointed  for  the  garrison  to  evacu* 
ate  tlie  place.  The  usual  and  most  ho- 
nourable conditions  are  with  arms  and 
baggage,  drums  beating,  and  colours 
flying,  matches  lighted,  and  some  pieces 
of  artillery;  wagons,  and  convoys  fo> 
the  baggage,  sick  and  wounded,  &c. 

CAPOiS^NIERE,  in  fortification,  is  a 
passage  made  from  one  work  to  another, 
of  10  or  12  feet  wide,  and  about  5  feet 
deep,  covered  on  ^ach  side  by  a  parapet, 
terminating  in  a  glacis.  Caponniers  are 
sometimes  covered  with  planks  and  eartlu 
See  Fortification. 

De/ni-CAPONNiERE,  Fr,  a  passage 
which  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  a  dry 
ditch,  and  which  is  only  defended  to- 
wards the  enemy  by  a  parapet  or  glacis. 
Its  object  is  to  protect  the  branch  or 
passage  belonging  to  the  ditch  which 
IS  directly  in  front. 

CAPORAL,  Fr.  Corporal. 

CAPOTE  </e  Fflcf ion,  Fr.  A  large 
great  coat  whh  a  hood  or  cowl  worn 
by  centinels  in  bad  weather. 

CAPS,  in  gunnery,  are  pieces  of  lea- 
ther, or  more  commonly  sheep- skins,  to 
cover  the  mouth  of  mortars  when  load- 
ed, 'till  they  are  fired,  to  prevent  damps, 
or  rain  getting  in. 

CAV-Squares,    See  Carriages. 

Cap-vpss,     in    military   antiquity^ 

implies 


CAP 


CAR 


implies  being  clothed  in  armour  frOm 
head  to  foot.  , 

C  AP8TEIIN,  ?  in  miUtary  machines, 

CAPSTAN,  ssigniGes  a  strong 
massy  piece  of  timber  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone,  having  its  upper  part, 
called  the  drum-head,  pierced  with  a 
liumber  of  square  holes,  for  receiving 
the  levers.  By  turning  it  round,  several 
actions  may  be  performed  thnt  require 
an  extraordinary  power. 

CAPTAIN  is  a  military  ofiicer,  who 
is  the  commander  of  a  troop  of  horse  or 
dragoons,  or  of  a  company  of  foot  or 
lu-tillery.  The  name  of  captain  wa(B 
the  first  term  made  use  of  to  express  tlie 
chief  or  head  of  a  company,  troop,  or 
body  of  men.  He  is  ooth  to  march 
and  fight  at  the  head  of  his  company. 
Captams  of  artillery  aad  engineers  ought 
to  be  more  masters  of  the  attack  and 
defence  of  fortified  places  than  either  a 
captain  of  infantry  or  cavalrjr ;  because 
thev  must  be  good  mathematicians,  and 
amderstand  the  raising  of  a!l  kinds  of  bat>- 
teries,  to  open  the  trenches,  to  conduct 
-  the  sap,  to  make  mines  and  fougasses, 
and  to  calculate  their  charges.  They 
ought  further  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
th%  power  of  artillerv,  the  doctrine  of 
the  military  projectile,  and  the  laws 
of  motion,  together  with  the  system  of 
meci^nics ;  and  should  be  good  araughts- 
men.  A  captahi  has  in  most  services 
the  power  of  appointing  his  own  Serjeants 
and  corporals,  but  cannot  by  his  own. 
authority  reduce  or  break  them ;  neither 
C^m  he  punish  a  soldier  with  death,  unless 
be  revolts  agamst  him  on  duty. 

The  captains  of  artillery  in  the  Pru»- 
sian  service  rank  as  majors  in  the  army, 
and  have  an  extraordinary  pay,  on 
account  of  the  qualifications .  which 
are  required  in  them;  and  the  cap- 
Ittins  of  bombardiers,  miners,  and  ar- 
tificers, in  the  Portuguese  service,  have 
/;^1.  7s.  6d.  a  month  more  than  the  cap- 
tains of  artillery  in  the  same  regiment. 

CATTAiff  General,  By  tlie constitution 
th^  King  is  captain  general  of  all  the 
forces  of  great  Britain.  This  term 
implies  the  first  rank,  power,  and  autho- 
rity known  in  the  British  army.  His 
Maiesty  was  pleased  to  delegate  this 
ranK  and  the  powers  annexed  to  it,  to 
|iis  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  o£  York, 
m  1799. 

CAFTAiS'LieuteHant,  the  coramand- 

iog  officer  of  the  coloasY^troQp  or  cpm- 


pany  in  every  regiment,  in  case  the 
colonel  is  absent,  or  he  gives  up  the 
command  of  it  to  him.  lie  takes  rank 
as  full  captain,  by  an  order  in  1772. 
and  by  a  late  regulation  succeeds  to  the 
first  vacant  troop  or  company ;  the  price 
of  a  captain-lieutenancy  being  now  the 
same  as  that  of  a  captaincy.  This  title 
is  still  used  in  all  foreign  services. 

Captain  reformed^  one  who,  upon  a 
reduction  of  the  forces  on  the  termination 
of  war,  loses  his  company,  yet  keeps  his 
rank  and  pay,  whether  on  duty  or  not. 

Captain  on  halfpatft  is  one  who  loses 
his  company  on  the  reduction  of  an  army, 
and  retires  on  half-pay,  until  seniority 
puts  him  into  duty  and  full  pay  a^n. 

Captain  en  second,  or  second  captain , 
is  one  whose  company  has  been  broke, 
and  who  is  joinect  to -another,  to  ser\'e 
under  the  captaiu  of  it. 

Captain-Capitaine,  Fr.  in  the 
highest  acceptation  of  the  term  this 
word  signifies  a  man  of  great  talents, 
genius  and  perseverance,  who  can  uiv- 
dertake  the  management  of  a  whole 
army  and  conduct  it  to  viqtory. 

CAPTIVE  {Captif,  Fr.)  A  prisoner 
of  war. 

C  APnVI.  The  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  their  prisoners  of  war,  who 
were  generally  loaded  with  chains,  And 
placed  near  their  colours.  The  captive 
kings  had  their  heads  shaved  and  were 
sent  to  Borne,  to  enhance  the  splendour 
of  the  triumph. 

CAPTURE,  Fr.  any  seizure  or  cap- 
ture which  is  made  against  the  enemy. 

CAPTURE  df  deserteurSf  Fr.  Under 
the  old  government  of  France  a  parttcu-* 
lar  order  existed  by  which  every  intend* 
ant  de  province  or  commissaire  de  guerre 
wasauthorized  to  pay  one  hundred  livres, 
or  four  pounds  odd,  to  any  person  or 
persons  who  shouldappreheiidaiid  secure 
a  deserter;  and  th^ee  hundred  livres,  or 
twelve  pounds  ten  shillings  for  every 
man  that  ooold  be  proved  to  have  eiv* 
ticed  a  soldier  from  uve  reguU&r  army  or 
militia. 

CAQUE  de  poudre,  Fr.  A  term 
synonymous  to  a  tun  or  barret  of 
powder. 

CAR,  in  military  antiquity,  a  kind 
of  small  carriage ;  figuratively,  used  by 
the  poets  for  a  chariot :  it  is  mounted  on 
wheels,  representing  a  stately  throne, 
used  in  tnumpiis  and  on  other  solema 


occasions. 
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u\R  vfilNEERS,  Fr.  Qne  complete 
rt^.  1  fat  oTcarabhieerswas  formed,  du- 

.  ^'^RHJoarchTof  Francey  out  of  the 

1^  Tnt  corps  ot  cavalry.  They  were 
•»u.iT  disCnbated  among  other  bodies 
'  "wps,  and  it  vns  their  duty  to  charge 
•:t  lifiivad  posts  of  the  enemy. 

CARABINS.  Fr.  These  were  light 
'j^j'd  boTKmfn,  who  sometimes  acted 
'  ixff.  They  were  c:enerally  stationed 
'  '^  oatpostSi  for  the  purpose  of  har- 
'^i*i,  tiw  eoemy,  defendiDs  narrow 
.  i!s*\iic.  la  action,  they  usually  fought 
.'  'm  of  the  dragoons,  or  upon  the 
•-*!«  of  the  first  line.  Their  name  is 
y.td  (rfm  the  Arabian  word  Karab, 
»\^i:sa6e%  generally,  any  warlike 

AiMlKOL 

f  A&.\COLE,  a  semi-circolar  motion 
"  bAlt  trheel;  chiefly  applied  to  that 
Mtehtr  by  iodividuals  or  squadrons 
«  3tiirT,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
'^rxcnoe  where  they  intend  to  make 

vAiUCOLER  auiour  ^une  troupe 
<>>«,  Fr.  To  hang  upon  the  flanks 
<^aflmy,  in  order  to  take  him  by 
*V3e«  or  otherwise  perplex  him. 

<  ULU'AN  (Caravannty  Fr.)  from  a 
^•^wwd,  which  signifies  a  troop  of 
^cfim,  pilgrims,  or  merchants,  fornw 
<<  a  a  bodf ,  and  who  travel  across  the 
^^%,  oaoer  an  escort  commanded  by 
"tvf  «b  is  called  an  Ago,  These  are 
:  yi  inacbed  to  the  caravans^  who 
*>idbfiBto  encamp  near  those  places 
■^  nter  can  be  procured.  With 
'!^'iu*odier  provisions  the  travellers 
'- '  orp  to  provide  a  large  quantity, 
*  '  iky  share  with  the  Arabs,  in 
'**  ^  should  appear  in  great  nuiq- 
•'*:  bat  if  the  escort  are  confident  of 

'^periority,  they  will  engage  and 
*'^»n  pjve  a  severe  drubbing  to 
"^  nMraders.  The  appellation  of 
'n<Mc  is  also  eiven  to  the  first 
*'  ^^  or  cnuzes  which  the  knights  of 
'*^aR  obliged  to  undertake  before 
^becoaiegnuittatea,  or  can  be  pro- 
^<^totheoQfmmanderies  of  the  order. 
,  ^RBINE,  in  military  affiiirs,  is  a 
^•;«Bi  wewhat  smaller  than  the  fire- 
'^  of  the  infantry,  and  used  by  the 
^'  k  carries  a  ball  of  34  in  the 
'  ^'  its  barrel  is  3  feet  long,  and  the 
^^  Icaph,  including  the  stock,    4 

CA1IIK£EB8^  or  CarMnecn.  AU 


regiments  of  light-armed  horse  were 
formerly  called  so;  but  since  the  estab- 
lishing of  hussars  and  chasseurs,  they 
haye  lost  that  denomination ;  and  now 
all  the  foreign  heavy  cavalry  are  called 
carabineers. 

CAKCAUOTJSR,  Maiitm,  Mamum- 
toHy  Fr.  a  French-term  to  express  the 
battering  ram  which  was  used  in  war 
by  the  ancients. 

CARCASS,  a  composition  of  com- 
bustibles. Carcasses  are  of  two  sorts, 
oblong  and  round :  the  uncert&in  flight 
of  the  first  sort  has  almost  rendered 
them  useless.  They  are  prepared  in 
the  following  manner  *.  boil  12  or  15lb. 
of  pitch  in  a  glazed  earthen  pot;  mix 
witn  that  dlb.  of  tallow,  SOlb.  of  pow- 
der, 61  b.  of  salt-petre,  and  as  many 
stopins  as  can  be  put  in.  Before  th^ 
composition  is  cola,  the  carcass  must 
be  filled;  to  do  which,  smear  your 
hands  with  oilor  tallow,  and  fill  the  car- 
cass 1  third  full  with  the  above  com- 
position ;  then  put  in  loaded  pieces  of 
gun  or  pistol  mirreis,  loaded  grenades, 
and  fill  the  intervals  with  composition ; 
cover  the  whole  over  with  coarse  cloth, 
well  sewed  together,  keeping  it  in  a 
round  form.  Then .  put  it/  into  the  car- 
caiis,  having  a  hollow  top  and  bottom,' 
with  bars  running  between  them  to 
liold  them  together,  and  composed  of 
4  slips  of  iron  joined  at  top,  and  fixed 
at  the  bottom,  at  equal  distances,  to  a 
piece  of  iron,  which,  together  with  the 
noops,  when  filled,  form  a  complete 
globular  body.  When  quite  finished  and 
cold,  the  carcass  must  be  steeped  in 
melted  pitch,  and  then  instantly  im- 
raerged  m  cold  water.  Lastly,  bore  3 
or  four  holes  at  top,  and  fill  the  same 
with  fuze  composition,  covering  the 
holes  with  pitch  until  used.  Carcasses 
are  thrown  out  of  mortars,  and  weigh 
from  50  to  3301b.  according  to  the  size 
of  the  mortars  they  are  to  be  thrown 
out  of.  There  are  other  carcasses  for 
the  sea-service,  which  difier  from  a  shell 
only  in  the  composition,  and  in  the  4' 
boles  from  which  it  burns  wlien  fired. 

Carcasses  were  first  used  by  the 
bishop  of  Munster,  at  the  siege  of'^Groll 
in  1672,  where  the  Duke  of  Luxenw 
burg  commanded      « 

CARIPI,  a  kincf  of  cavalry  in  thcf 
Turkish  army,  which  to  the  number  of 
1000  are  not  slares,  nor  bred  up  in  the' 

fteraglio. 
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seragliOy  like  the  rest,  but  are  generally 
Moor9>  or  renegade  Christians,  who 
have  obtained  the  rank  of  horse-guai*ds 
to  the  grand  Signior. 

CARMAGNOLE,  Fr.  a  name  given 
to  the  French  soldiers  who  first  engaged 
iu  the  cause  of  republicanism.  It  comes 
from  a  place  in  Italy,  situate  in  Pied- 
iBont  near  tlie  Pu^ 

CARMINE,  a  bright  scarlet  colour 
'which  h  used  in  plans  of  fortification, 
and  serves  to  describe  those  lines  that 
have  mason  work. 

CARNAGjE  (Carnage^  Fr.)  The 
desperate  action  which  takes  place  be- 
tween two  bodies  of  armed  men,  who 
ciestroy  one  another  with  the  greatest 
rancour.  \ 

CAROUSAL,  Carrousel,  Fr.  in  mili- 
tary history,  signifies  a  magailicent  en- 
tertainment, exhibited  by  princes  or 
other  great  personages,  on  some  public 
<Kx:asion,  consisting  of  cavalcades  of 
gentlemen,  richly  dressed  and  equip- 
ped, after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
cavaliers^  divided  into  squadrons,  meet- 
ing in  some  public  place,  and  perform- 
ing justs,  tournaments,  Sec,  It  also  signi- 
iies  among  the  French,  from  whom  the 
tenn  is  taken,  the  place  where  touma- 
nieiits,&c.  were  formely  exhibited.  Thus 
the  Pluce  Carrousel  in  Pa ris,^  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  Palaces  of  tlie  Louvre 
and  the  Tuilcries,  was  appropriated  to 
this  purpose  as  late  down  as  the  six- 
teentn  century. 

CARREAiJ,  Fr.  in  military  sense, 
the  ground.  Coucher  sur  le  carreau^  Fr. 
to  lay  low ;  to  knock  down, 

CARREAU,  Fr.  A  very  ancient  sort 
of  arrow,  Tlie  carreau  was  trimmed 
with  brass  instead  of  being  feathered, 
and  was  shot  from  a  balisfa ;  whereas 
tlie  arrow  was  trimmed  with  feathers, 
and  thrown  out  from  a  bow. 

CARRIAGES,  in  military  affturs, 
are  of  various  kinds,  viz. 

Garruon-C  ARR I  AGES,  are  those  on 
which  all  sorts  of  garrison  pieces  are 
mounted.  They  are  made  much  shorter 
than  field  carriages,  "and  have  generally 
iron  trucks  instead  of  wheels. 

N.  B,  As  the  trucks  of  garrison-car- 
riages are  generally  made  of  cast-iron, 
their  axle-trees  ^hould  have  copper 
clouts  underneath,  to  diminish  the  fric- 
tion of  the  iron  against  the  wood.  Tra- 
veiiiug-carriages.  are  in  many  respects 


1 

very  unfit  for  garrison  service  though 
they  are  frequently  used. 

'iVaz^eZ/i/t^-CARRiAGEs  are  such  as 
guns  are  mounted  on  for  sieges,  and  for 
the  field;  they  ar^  much  longer,  and 
differently  constructed  from  garrison- 
carriages;  having  4  wheels,  52  for  tlie 
carriage,  and  3  for  the  limber,  which 
last  are  only  used  on  marches. 

fVe/eZ-CARRiAGES  are  both  shorter 
and  lighter  than  tlK>se  before  meutjoned^ 
bearing  a  proportion  to  the  pieces  mount- 
ed apon  them. 

Galloper-CAKRiACFS  ser\'e  for  1{ 
poui>ders.  Tiiese  carriages  are  made 
with  shafts,  to  as  to  be  dmwn  without 
a  limber.  In  the  last  war  the  kiug  of 
Prussia  mounted  li^ht  S-pounders  on 
these  carriages,  which  an&wered  very 
well. 

HowitM-CAnvnAGBS  are    for    trans- 
porting howitzers,  and  those  for  the  6 
and  5-8-inch  howitzer^  are  made  with 
screws  to  elevate   them,   in  the  same 
uumner  a»  the  light  6  pounders;   for 
which  reason  they  are  made  without  vl 
bed,  and  the  centre  transom  must  he  d 
inches  broad  to  fix  the  screw,  instead  oF 
4  for  those  mack  without :  in  the  centre, 
between  the  trail  and  centre-transom, 
tliere  is  a  transom-bolt,  which  is  not  in 
others,  b^ause  the  centre-transom  musC 
be  made  to  be  taken  out ;  after  which 
the  howitzer  can  be  elevated  to  miy 
angle  under  90  degrees. 

Tum&Tf /-Carriage.    See  Tumdjiel. 

B/ocA;-Carriag£,  a  carriage   which 
is  made  from  a  solid  piece  of  timber, 
hollowed  out  so  a$  to  receive  the  gun 
or  howitzer  into  the  cap-squares;    thA 
lower  part  of  the  cap-^uare  is  4et  into 
the  solid  wood,  and  the  gun  or  howitzer 
is  either  elevated  or  depresscni  by   a 
screw,  as  in  other  carriages.    The  lim- 
ber for  this  carriage  carries  two  lar^e 
chests  for  ammunition,  and  takes  four 
men.  The  pintle  of  the  limber  is  so  coii« 
structed  as  to  receive  the  gudgeon  of  tho 
carriage;   by  which  means  a   greater 
relief  is  afforded  when  the  carriage 'passec 
over  rough  ground. 

BUyck'Carriagcs  are  also  used  by  tho 
horse  artillery  as  curricles..  They  turn 
particularly  useful  on  service.  The  ori-^ 
ginal  inventor  of  them,  is  the  in|;^eiiioua 
and  indefatigable  Col.  Cougn^ve,  to 
whom  the  board  of  ordnance  is  not  m 
little  indebted  for  many  improTcmcnts, 
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wod  afwhoat  ferrices  daring  the  present 
w  and  in  preceding  wars,  the  most  un- 
9ar»tiooabfe  records  are  preserved. 

Trmck-CAti^iAOEA  are  to  carry  tim* 
hex  and  other  heavy  burthens  from  one 
pbce  to  another,  at  no  great  distance : 
titcf  serve  also  to  convey  guns  or  mox^ 
on  upOQ  a  battery,  whither  their  own 
oniages  cannot  go,  and  are  drawn  by 
BKO  a*  well  as  horses. 

FaatomrCAiiaiiACts,  Carriages  of  this 
\ssd  are  solely  for  transporting  the  pon- 
tics; they  had  formerly  but  two  wheels, 
hat  are  cenetally  now  made  with  four. 
Tbe  mating  usi^  of  two-wheel  carriages 
fir  tmreiliiig  a  great  way,  is  contrary 
hi  )ca*c  and  reason ;  because  the  whole 
vei^  lyio^  ^poa  the  two  wheels,  must 
cbA&c  them  sink  deeper  into  the  groundf 
3:jd  those  of  a  four  wheel  carriage. 

CA&aiER,  a  kind  of  pig^n,  so 
oiled  from  its  having  been  used  in  ar- 
Qte^  to  carry  orders  from  one  division 
«•'  m  army  to  another,  or  intelligence 
t*,  sone  officer  commanding  a  post  or 
at  a  distance. 
CiERIERE^  Fr.  A  kirg^  spot  in- 
for  tournaments,  races,  and 
wrtsff  eserctsesb  Mr.  de  Folard  says, 
VM  the  cavalry  is  to  start  (prendre 
^smirt)  from  sixty  paces  distance  to 
curve  the  eocmy. 

T»  Cxaar.  In  a  military  sense  to 
fTCtfccaie,  to  continue^  as  to  carry  on 

T^  Carrt  an  the  trenches.  See 
Tu  scats. 

Cart,  in  a  military  sense,  is  a  ve- 
tuoe  aounted  on  two  wheels,  and  drawn 
br  <jor  or  more  horses;  of  which  there 
cTMvcral  sorts,  viz. 

iWdor^'xaTS,  for  carrying  pow- 
^  with  the  army;  they  are  divided 
:ti  4  parts,  by  boards  of  an  inch  thick, 
>.  "itch  enter  about  an  inch  into  the  shafts. 
Lic^  of  these  carts  can  only  stow  4  bar- 
'*'^  of  powder.  The  roof  is  covered 
•  'h  as  oiJ-<:loth,  to  prevent  dampness 
trjoM  coming  to  the  powder. 

SUMg^^AMts,  used  to  carry  mor- 
tars or  heavy  guns  from  one  place  to 
aBMhcr  at  a  small  distance,  but  chiefly 
ij  trmasport  guns  from  the  water-side 
w  the  proof-place,  and  from  thence 
vari  aeam;  as  also  to  convey  artillery 
\t  the  haiiteries  in  a  fortification,  &c. 

(*  ARTE,  is  a  thnist  with  a  sword  at 
ii«  4ittidc  ol' the  upper  part  of  the  body, 


with  the  nails  of  your  sword  hand  up- 
ward. Low  cartCf  is  a  thrust  at  the 
inside  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body; 
the  position  of  the  hand  being  the  same 
as  in  the  former. 

CART&-^/ancAe,  Fn  a  full  and  abso« 
lute  power  which  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  general  of  an  army,  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without 
waiting  for  superior  mstructions  or  or- 
ders. It  likewise  strictly  means  a  blank 
paper;  a  paper  to  be  filled  up  with  such 
conditions  as  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
sent  ^inks  proper. 

Carte  detailUe  dPun  paySy  Fr.  a  cor^ 
rect  drawing  of  a  country,  so  that  all 
its  various  localities  may  be  seen  with  a 
bird^s  eye  view. 

CARTEL,  in  military  transactions, 
an  agreement  between  two  states  at 
war  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  pri- 
soners. 

Cartel,  IV.  a  challenge  or  rendez- 
vous given  by  two  persons  whose  in- 
tentions are  to  fight. 

CARTOUCH,  in  military  afl^rs, 
is  a  case  of  wood  about  3  inches  thick- 
at  bottom,  bound  about  with  marline, 
holding  about  400  musque.t-balis,  be- 
sides 8  or  10  iron  balls  of  a  pound  each^ 
to  be  fired  out  of  a  howitzer,  for  the 
defence  of  a  pass,  &c.  See  Grafs 
Shot. 

CARTOUCHE,  Jr.  In  geographical 
or  topographical  design,  a  particular 
species  or  mode  of  sketching'out  with  a 
crow's  quill,  and  with  Indian  ink.  This 
sketch  is  made  on  the  left  of  one  of  the 
lower  angles;  and  if  there  be  two 
sketches,  the  least  of  the  two  is  always 
on  the  right. 

CARTOucHE-JoffTif,  t'r,  a  discharge 
^ven  to  a  soldier  in*  the  French  service 
in  consequence  of  his  beins  rendered 
unworthy  to  carry  arms,  after /havixig 
been  degraded  and  punished.  It  is 
pnnted  on  yellow  paper. 

CARTOUCHE^,  in  artillery,  are 
made  of  leather,  to  sling  over  the  shoul- 
der of  tlie  matross,  who  therein  carries 
the  ammunition  from  the  magazine  or 
wagon,  for  the  service  of  the  artillery, 
when  at  exercise  or  on  real  service. 

Cartouches,  ou  formulesy  Fr.  milir* 
tary  passes  which  were  given  to  soldiers 
going  on  furlough. 

CARTOUCHIER,  ou  Porte-Car- 
touche, Fr.  a  cartoudk-box, 
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CARTRIDGE,  a  case  of  t)aper, 
parchment  or  flannel)  fitted  to  the  bore 
of  the  piece,  and  holding  exactly  its 
proper  charge.  Mnsket  and  pistol  car- 
tridges are  always  made  of  strong  paper; 
between  SO  and  40  of  which  are  made 
from  1  pound  of  powder,  including  their 
priming.  Ball  cartridges  aire  made  of 
a  diffet-ent  coloured  paper  to  what  is  nsed 
for  blank.  The  French  musc|uet  ball- 
cartridges  are  all  capped  with  flan- 
nel. Cannon  and  howitzer  cartridges 
are  sometimes  made  of  parchment, 
though  more  generally  of  flanhel. 

CAkTRiDOE-Bor,  a  case  of  wood, 
made  in  a  circular  form,  to  wear  be- 
fore the  body  of  the  soldier,  holding  S4 
musket-ball  cartridges  in  two  rows:  it 
is  covered  with  leather,  and  worn  npbn 
a  belt,  both  on  duty,  and  on  the  day  of 
tattle.    See  Pouch. 

CASAQUE,  Fr.  A  kind  of  coat, 
that  does  not  sit  so  tight  as  the  cohi- 
mon  coat.  This  was  formerly  the  regi- 
mental dress  of  the  French  troops,  and 
as  each  company  wore  a  cosaque  of  a 
pardcnlar  colour,  it  was  easily  known 
at  once  what  company  the  delinquent 
belonged  to.  When  the  cosaque  was 
abolished,  scarfs  of  diflerent  colours 
were  introdnced  in  lien  of  it. 

CASCADE,  Fr.  This  literally  means 
a  fall ;  a  cascade.  In  mining  it  signi- 
fies the  descents  or  ascents  which  are 
made  at  different  times  downwards  or 
upwards.  Hence  Cheminerpar  caicadeSj 
to  make  way  by  intermediate  descents 
or  ascents. 

CASGANK,  Fr,  holes,  in  the  shape 
of  wells,  which  are  made  oh  the  t^rre- 
pleine,  close  to  the  rampart,  from  which 
a  gtdlery  i*  thrown  out  under  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  aroiding  the  enemy's 
mines. 

Cascan^,  in  fortififcation,  are  holes  in 
the  form  of  welb,  Sehring  tos  entrances 
to  galleries,  or  giving  vent  to  the  cne-. 
lliy's  urines.    "See  Foktipication. 

CASEMATE,  in  fortification,  a 
tault,  or  arch  of  mason-work,  in  that 
part  of  the  Hank  of  a  bastion  which  is 
next  the  curtain,  made  to  defend  the 
ditch,  aiTd  the  1^  of  the  opposite  bas- 
tion.   See  "FbHTiTicATios. 

Ca^^mates  nouvelie^  Fr.  arched 
batteries  which  are  constructed  ander  all 
the  openings  of  revetemcnts  or  rampaits. 
The  diSercnt  Ibrts  at  Cherbouig,  are 


defended  by  these  casemates :  the  works 
which  hfr\'e  Been  flhished  dnrins  the  pre- 
sent war  round  Dover  Castle,  comer 
likewise  under  this  description. 

CASERNERttnefrtrnpir,  Fr.  To  put 
a  troop  into  barracks. 

CASERNES,  in  fortification,  are 
buildings  for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
to  live  in ;  generally  erected  between  the 
houses  of  fortified  towns,  and  the  ram- 
part. 

Casekves,  in  a  general  acceptation, 
signify  barracks. 

CASE'S/^.  See  Shot,  and  Labo- 
ratory. 

CASHIERED.  An  officer  sentenced 
by  a  general  court-martial,  or  perempt- 
orily ordered  by  the  King,  to  \^  dis- 
missed from  the  service,  is  said  to  be 
cashiered. 

CASK,  or  CASOtiE,  the  ancient  hel- 
met or  armour  for  the  head. 

C  ASSI-^scAer.  The  provost-marshal 
in  a  Turkish  army. 

CASSINE,  in  military  history,  sig- 
nifies a  small  house  in  the  country,  ge- 
nerally surrounded  by  a  ditch.  Cassines 
are  very  convenient  to  post  small  parties 
in,  where  they  will  be  sheltered  from 
any  sudden  attack,  and  can  even  make 
head  till  the  nearest  detachments  can 
come  and  relieve  them»  > 

CASsrwfe,  'Fr.  Any  house  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch.  0£  this  des- 
oription  are  the  difiereht  countnr  seats 
beloniring  to  foreign  ncAlemen,  kc. 

CASSIONS.    See  Caissons. 

CAS3IS,  Fr.  Casotj*  or  Helvet; 

CASnLI^  fV.  A  term  formerly 
used  to  signify  the  attack  of  a  tower  or 
castle.  It  also  became  a  species  of 
military  amusement,  in  which  the  com- 
batants threw  snow-balls  at  one  another. 
In  1546,  a  difference  took  place  among 
the  sham-fighters  at  lioche-Gtyonf 
gnd  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  Duke 
D'Enghien  lost  his  life  in  the  stmggte. 
This  event  pnt  ta  end  to  the  game  of 
Cast] He,  as  did  thb  melancholy  fate  of 
Henry  the  Illd:  of  France,  to  Tonma* 
ments. 

CASTING,  in  fotindihp  guns,  im- 
plies the  operation  of  runnmg  any  sort 
of  metal  into  amould  prepared  for  that 
purpose. 

CASTtfe,  in  military  Afltfrs,  a  for- 
tified place,  or  strong  hold  to  defend  a 
town  or  city  nmn  an  cueuiy*   Cwtles 
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anr  tor  the  most  part  no  bii^her  in  enti- 
^(Ut J  dbao  tli£  coami«»t;  or  rather  about 
t  ><  middle  of  king  Stephen's  reign.  Cas- 
Lo  «cz«  erected  in  tUmost  all  parts  of 
de  kiagdonij  bv  the  several  contending 
partie»;  and  each  owner  of  a  castle  was 
a  kioil  vf  petty  prince,  coining  his  own 
»ioejv  and  exercising  sovereif^njurisdic- 
11.41  urer  his  people.  IDstorv  uiforms  us 
tittt  1017  castles  were  built  in  this  reign. 

C,4STRAM£TATION,  is  the  art 
€i  ■anorinc;  or  tracing  out  the  form  of 
a  cmp  oo  the  ground;  yet  it  sometimes 
hit  a  more  extensive  stgoification^  by  in- 
cudiag  all  the  views  and  designs  of  a 
fucru ;  the  one  require^  only  the  know- 
k  Je*  of  a  mathematician^  the  other  the 
ci|Knenceof  anold  soldier.  The  ancients 
veie  aocastomed  to  fortify  their  camps 
br  throwing  op  entrenchments  round 
tfaem.  The  Turks,  and  other  Asiatic 
ibrtify  themselves,  when  in  an 
oountry,  with  their  wagons  and 
carriagea.  The  practice  of  the 
is  quite  dinerent;  for  the 
sffifljof  their  camp  consists  in  the  faci- 
iiiT  and  convenience  of  drawing  out 
thctfcroopa  at  the  head  of  their  encamp- 
wtat;  for  which  reason,  whatever  par- 
tmlar  order  of  battle  is  regarded  as  the 
beat  diaposition  for  fighting,  it  follows 
*ti  coarse,  that  we  should  encamp  in 
tMch  a  mamier  as  to  assemble  and  parade 
Mtr  troops  in  that  order  and  disposition 
a»  mm  as  possible.  It  is  therefore  the 
o(4er  of  baxtie  that  should  reigulate  the 
udtf  of  encampment;  that  is  to  say, 
tU  aoA  of  each  regiment  in  the  line  of 
himt  should  be  at  the  head  of  its  own 
«BraapAent;  from  whence  it  follows, 
that  tht  rxtent  of  the  line  of  battle  from 
r^at  tt>  left  of  the  camp  should  be  equal 
to  the  front  of  th^  troops  In  line  of 
hasxXtf  with  the  same  intervals  in  the  | 
<aaip  as  in  the  line.  By  this  means 
eicry  bactaiaon  covers  its  own  tents, 
sad  the  soldiers  can  all  lodge  themselves, 
V  (VB  gut  in  case  of  necessity,  at  a 
■uttBte's  warning. 

If  the  front  of  the  camp  is  greater 
t^aa  the  line,  the  troops  must  leave 
Utgfi  iatenrals,  or  expose  their  flanks; 
1^  icsi,  the  troops  will  not  have  room  to 
iotm  with  the  proper  intervals. 

The  front  or  principal  line  bf  the 
<amp  is  coouBoaly  directed  to  fsfe  the 
9aay.    $ee  CaKP. 

CASCAIS.     A  tcxvk  used  in  the 
and  regimental  returns  of  the 


British  army,  signifying  men  that  are 
dead,  (since  £rst  enlisted,)  tliat  have 
been  discharged,  or  have  deserted.  The 
casuals  form  a  separate  column  of  them- 
selves. *  The  word  is  not  strictly  gram- 
matical, syice  casual  is  an  adjective 
and  mezins  accidental ;  arising  from 
chance  ;  depending  on  chance  ;  not  cer^ 
lain.  Perhaps  the  word  casualty,  which 
is  a  substmitive,  might  have  done  better* 

Cat  onine  taiS,  a  whip  with  nine 
knotted  cords,  with  which  the  British 
soldiers  are  punished  Sometimes  it 
has  only  five  cords. 

CATAFALCO,  in  military  archi- 
tecture, a  scaffold  of  timber,  decorated 
with  sculture,  painting,  &c.  for  suph- 
porting  the  coffin  of  a  deceased  hero, 
during  the  funeral  solemnity. 

CATAMARAN.  A  sort  of  fioatins 
rafter,  originally  used  in  China,  and 
among  the  Portuguese  as  a  fishing  boat* 
The  Catamarans  in  India  consist  of  two 
logs  of  wood  upon  which  the  natives 
float,  and  go  tbi-ough  the  heaviest  surf 
to  carry  or  bring  letters  on  shore. 
They  were  lately  s^opted  in  the  expedir 
tion  against  the  flotilla  off  Boulogne. 

CATAPIIRACT,  the  old  Roman 
term  for  a  horseman  in  complete  armour* 

CATAPIIRACTA,  in  the  ancient 
military  art,  a  piece  of  heavy  defensive 
armour,  formed  of  cloth  or  leather,  foi^ 
tified  with  iron  scales  or  links,  where- 
with sometimes  only  the  breast,  somer 
oimes  the  whole  body,  and  ^ometimey 
the  horse  too  was  covered. 

CATAPIIKASTAEIL  HorspmeiJ 
in  the  Roman  army. 

CATAPULTA,  in  military  antir 
quity,  an  engine  contrived  for  throw^ 
iog  of  arrows,  darts  and  stones,  upoj^ 
the  enemy.  Some  of  these  engines  were 
so  lar^  and  of  such  force,  that  they 
would  throw  stones  of  a^  hundred 
weight  Josephus  takes  notice  of  the 
surprising  effects  of  these  engines,  and 
says,  that  the  stones  thrown  out  ot 
them  beat  down  the  battlements^ 
knocked  off  the  an^es  of  the  towers, 
and  had  force  suffiaent  to  level  a  very 
4jeep  file  of  soldiers. 

CATATROME.    See  Craj^s. 

CAT£JA.  A  kind  of  arrow  for- 
merly in  use  amongst  the  Teutonians 
and  the  Gauls,  made  of  very  heavy  wood* 

C  ATELLA.  A  small  cliain  which  the 
flomans  used  to  wear  about  their  i^ecks ; 
a  part  of  the  military  reoompetices. 
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CATERVA,  among  ancient  military 
writers,  a  term  used  in  speaking  of  the 
Gaulish  or  Celtibcrian  armies,  denoting 
a  body  of  6000  armed  men.  The  word 
is  also  used  to  denote  a  party  of  soldiers 
in  disarray;  in  opposition  to  cohort  or 
fttrwifl,  wHich  signify  in  good  order. 

CATTUS,  .     ?   m   ancient  military 

CATHOUSE,  >  history,  was  a  kind 
of  covei;ed  shed,  sometimes  fixed  on 
wheels,  and  similar  to  the  Vinea  and 
Pluteus  of  the  ancients. 

CAVALCADE,  in  military  histoi^, 
implies  a  j>ompous  procession  of  horse- 
*xnen,  equipages,  &c.  by  way  of  parade, 
to  grace  a  triumph,  public  entry,  or  the 
like. 

CAVALIER,  Fr.  A  horseman. 

Cavalier,  in  fortification,  is  a 
tvort  generally  raised  within  the  body 
of  the  place,  10  or  12  feet  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  works.  Their  most  com- 
mon situation  is  within  the  bastion,  and 
made  much  in  the  same  form :  some- 
times they  are  placed  in  the  gorges,  or 
on  the  middle  of  the  curtain ;  they  are 
then  made  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe. 
See  Fortification.'  Their  use  is  to 
command  all  the  adjacent  works  and 
country  round  about  it ;  they  are  sel- 
tiom,  or  never,  made  but  when  there 
is  a  hill  or  rising  ground,  wliich  over- 
looks some  of  the  works. 

2'r^iifW;!AVALiER,  in  the  attacks,  is 
an  elevation  which  the  besiegers  make 
l)y  means  of  earth  or  gabions,  within 
half-way,  or  two  thirds  of^the  glacis, 
Co  discover,  or  to  enfilade  the  covert  way. 

CAVALOT,  Fr:  an  ancient  piece  of 
ordnance  about  5  French  feet  in  length, 
carrying  about  8  or  900  paces,  and  ge- 
nerally loaded  with  a  ball  of  1  pound 
weight,  and  a  pound  of  gunpowder? 

CAVALQUET,  Fr,  A  particular 
sound  of  the  trumpet  which  is  used 
among  the  French,  when  troops  of 
horse  come  near,  or  pass  thrdugh  a  town. 
^CAVALRY,  in  military  af&irs,  thit 
body  of  soldiers  which  serves  and  fights 
on  horseback :  under  this  denomination 
are  included. 

Horsey  that  is,  regiments  or  troops  of 
horse. '  In  England  there  are,  the  horse- 
guards,  commonly  called  the  first  and 
second  regiment  of  life  guards;  and  the 
Oxford  blues;  formerly  there  was 
tke  royal  regiment  cf  horse-guards, 
which' is.  now   reduced.    In   Ireland 


there  are  four  regiments  of  horse* 
guards.  The  first  troop  of  horse  waft 
raised  in  1660. 

Dragoons,  are  likewise  regiments  of 
horse,  out  distinguished  from  the  for^ 
mer  by  being  obGged  to  fight  both  on 
foot  and  on  horseback.  In  England  •> 
there  is  the  first,  or  king's  regiment  of 
dragoon-guards;  the  second,  #r  queen's 
regiment  of  dragoon-guards;  the  thirds 
or  prince  of  Wales's  regiment  of  dra- 
goon-guards. Likewise,  the  first,  or 
royal  regiment  of  dragoons ;  the  second, 
or  rbyal  North  British  dragoons ;  the 
third,  or  king's  own  regiment  of  dra- 
goons; besides  the  Inniskilling  regi-t 
nient  of  dragoons,  queen's  regiment  of 
dragoons,  prince  of  Wales's,  regiment 
of  dragoons,  with  10  more  regiments 
of  dragoons.  The  first  regiment  of  dra* 
goons  was  raised  in  1681. 

Hunters,    See  Light-horse. 

"Light-horse,  are  regiments  of  cavalry, 
mounted  on  light,  swift  horses,  whose 
men  are  but  small,  and  lighUy  accou- 
tred. They  were  first  raised  in  the  last 
war,  in  1757. 

Hussars,  are  properly  Hungarian  horse. 
Their  uniform  is  a  large  furred  cap,  a- 
dorned  with  a  cock's  feather  ;  those  of 
the  officers,  either  with  an  eagle's  or  a 
heron's ;  a  very  short  waiscoat,  with  a 
pair  of  breeches  and  stockings  in  one  ; 
short  light  boots,  generally  of  red  or 
yellow  leather ;  with  a  curious  doublet, 
having  five  rows  of  buttons,  which  hang 
loosely  on  the  left  shoulder.  Their  arms 
are  a  long  crooked  sabre,  li|;ht  car- 
bines, and  pistols.  Before  they  b^in 
an  attack,  tney  lay  themselves  so  flat  on 
the  necks  o\  their  hoi-ses,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  discover  their  force  ; 
but  bemg  come  'within  pistol-shot  of 
the  enemy,  they  raise  themselves  with 
surprising  quicKness,  and  fall  on  with 
sucn  vivacity,  that  it  \%  very  difficult 
for  the  troops  to  preserve  their  order. 
When  a  retreat  is  necessary,  their 
horses  have  so  mJUch  fire,  and  are  so 
indefatigable,  their  equipage  so  light,  ^ 
and  tliemselves  such  excellent  horse- 
men, that  no  other  cavalry  can  pretend 
to  follow  them ;;  they  leap  over  ditches, 
and  swim  over  rivers,  with  surprising 
facility.  Most  of  the  German  powers 
have  troops  under  thisnapoe,  as  so  has 
France ;  mto  which  country  they  were 
originally  introduced  under  Louis  the 
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XilL  Mud  were  called  Hungarian  ca« 
vmljT.  This  description  of  cavalry  was 
ftcc^jrdiogly  more  ancient  in  the  French 
•ernoey  Iram  that  of  hussars, 

CAVEATTNGy  in  fencing,  implies 
a  motion  whereby  a  person  in  an  in- 
stant brings  his  sword,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  one  side  of  his  adversary,  to 
tibe  oeoosite  side* 

CAVESSON,  Fr.  An  iron  instni- 
nctt  fixed  to  the  nostrils  of  a  horse 
tu  cm/hp  or  Tender  him  manageable, 
Oxnofjti  the  pain  it  occasions. 

CAVIN,  in  military  affiurs,  implies 
a  Batwal  hoUow,  suliiciently  capacious 
to  kjdf*e  a  body  of  troops,  and  facilitate 
their  approach  to  a  place.  If  it  be  with- 
in nnsket-shoi^  it  is  a  place  of  arms 
ready  made,  and  serves  (or  opening  the 
trtadbcs»  free  from  the  enem/s  shot. 

Catik,  IV.  In  fortification,  a  hol- 
low way  which  runs  round  the  works 
cf  a  fortified  place,  and  which  answers 
toe  parpose  of  a  trench. 

ClwilON,  an  explanation  given 
prrruB  to  the  word  of  command,  by 
which  die  soldiers  are  called  to  atten- 
tioa,  that  they  may  execute  any  given 
It   with   unanimity  and  cor^ 


CAZEMATTE.    See  Casemate. 

CASEMATE,  ?    in  fortification,  is 

CAZEMATE,)  a  certain  retired 
place  in  the  flank  of  a  bastion,  for  the 
^cooe  of  the  ditch,  and  the  face  of 
(he  oppofiice  bastion ;  not  used  at  pre^ 
Mtt.  It  also  implies  a  well,  having 
Kwnl  snbterraneons  branches,  which 
sreeunded  when  they  suspect  the  ene- 
AST  «  fiimiing  a  mine,  till  tfaey  hear 
tie  mam  at  work. 

CAZERNES,  Fr.    See  Caserkes. 

CEINTCRE siiVi/fffrr,  Fr.  Abroad 
ittiher  belt  which  was  worn  round  the 
*4i»t,  and  was  ornamented  with  gold 
sr  idvcr  plates. 

CEINTUROX,  Fr.  Sword-belt 

CELERES,  the  life^ruards  which  at- 
Bnded  Booialasy  in  the  infancy  of 
done,  were  so  called.  They  %vere  laid 
K.ne  by  Noma  Pumpilius.  Celeres 
»tt  properly  ffistiagoisned  from  other 
troops  by  (wing  lightly  armed  and  act- 
»e  ahrajrs  on  foot.  Hence  probably 
tte  origin  of  nmning  footmen,  who  are 
khdy  clothed  and  always  accompany 
Ae  carriaees  of  German  potentates  and 
They  CW17  a  large  sdrer  headed 


stick.  The  Celeres  cani^ot  be  considered 
under  the  same  head  asVelites. 

CEMENT.    See  Cjement. 

CENOTAPH,  in  military  history, 
impli^  the  empty  tomb  of  a  hero,  or 
a  monoment  erected  to  the  honor  of 
a  person,  without  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased being  interred  in  or- near  it. 

CENTENIER,  J-V.  The  chief,  or 
captain  of  a  troop  or  company  which 
consists  of  one  hundred  men. 

CENTER,  ?  in  a  general  sense,  si^ 

CENTRE,  S  nifies  a  point  equallj 
distant  from  the  extremities  of  a  line^ 
surface,  or  solid.  - 

Cehtre  of  a  batialion,  on  parade,  i s 
the  middle,  where  an  interval  is  Icf^ 
for  the  colours ;  of  an  encampment,  it 
is  the  main  street;  and  on  a  march,  is 
an  interval  for  the  baggage;  when  it  is 
so  placed.  '    • 

Centre  of  a  bastion,  is  a  point  in 
the  middle  of  the  gorge  of  the  bastion^ 
from  whence  the  capital  line  com- 
mences, and  which  is  generally  at  the 
inner  polygon  of  the  figure. 

Centre  of  gravity,  in  military  me- 
chanics, is  that  point  about  which  the 
several  ^arts  of  a  body  exactly  balance 
each  other  in  any  situation. 

Centre  of  a  cdnic  section,  is  the  point 
where  all  the  diameters  meet. 

Centre  of  an  ellipsis,  is  that  point 
where  the  b^ns^'erse  and  conjugate  dia- 
meters intersect  each  other. 

Centre  of  motion,  is  that  p<nnt 
which  remains  at  rest  while  all  the  other 
par^s  ^f  tlie  body  move  about  it. 

Centr*  <tf  percussion,  is  that  point  in 
which  the  force  of  the  stroke  is  the 
«;reatest  possible.  When  the  moving 
body  revolves  round  a  6xed  point,  the 
centre  of  percussion  is  the  snme  with 
the  centre  of  oscillation,  and  found  by 
the  same  method ;  but  when  the  body 
moves  in  a  parallel  direction,  the  centre 
of  percussion  is  the  same  with  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity. 

CENTESIMATION,  in  ancient  mi- 
litary  history,  a  mild  kind  of  military 
punishment,  in  cases  of  desertion,  mu- 
tiny, and  the  like,  when  only  every 
Iwth  man  was  executed. 

CENTINEL,>is  a  priyate-soldier, 

CENTRY,  $  from  the  guard,  post- 
ed upon  any  spot  of  ground,  to  stand 
and  watch  carefully  for  the  security  of 
the  said  guard,  or  of  any  body  of  troops. 
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ngn  his  cause  of  challenge ;  of  the  re- 
Imuic/y  or  validity  of  which  the  mem- 
bers are  themselves  the  judges ;  so  that 
peremptory  challenges^  though  allowed 
in  civil  cases,  are  not  acknowledged  in 
military  law.  The  privilege  of  chal- 
lenging belongs  equally  to  die  prisoner 
and  the  prosecutor. 

CHAMADE,  in  a  military  sense, 
means  a  signal  made  by  the  eiiemy*  ei- 
tlier  by  beat  of  drum,  or  sound  of  trum- 
pet, when  th<ey  hiHC  any  matter.to  pro- 
pose ;  such  as  to  bury  their  dead,  &c. 
See  Pasley* 

CHAMAILLER,  Fr,  To  fight  at 
dose  quarters,  or  hand  to  hand,  in  full 
armour.  • 

CHAMBER  of  a  cannon,  in  artillery, 
that  part  of  the  bor^  of  a  cannon  which 
receives  the  powder  with  which  it  is 
charged.    See  Cannon. 

Chamber  of  a  mortar^  the  space 
where,  tlie  powder  lies.  Chambers  ai-e  of 
several  foqjis  and  dimensions,  such  as 
the  conic,  spheric,  cylindric,  parabolic, 
9nd  concave,  or  bottled  chambers.  See 
Mortars. 

Chamber  of  a  mine,  that  place  where 
the  charge  of  powder  is  lodged,  to  blow 
up  the  works  over  it.    See  Mine. 

Chamber  of  a  batUri/^  is  a  place 
sunk  under  ground  for  holding  powder, 
loaded  shells,  and  fuzes,  where  they 
saay  be  out  of  dan^r,  and  preserved 
from  rain  or  moisture. '' 

CuAiiBRER,  Jaire  chambrcy  Fr.  a  mili- 
tary phrase  among  tiie. French,  to  sig- 
nify several  persons  lodged  in  the  same 
Toom,  barrack,  or  tent. 

CHAMFUAIN,  Fr.  An  armour 
used  to  protect  the  burse :  it  was  made 
eitlier  of  metal  or  of  boiled  leather, 
and  covered  the  front  part  of  the  ani- 
mal's head,  in  tlie  shape  of  a  mask. 
A  round,  shar]>  pointed  piece  of  iron 
was  fixed  on  the  centre  of  it.  The 
chamfrain  of  the  Comte  de  Saint-Polj 
(1449)  at  the  siege  of  Harjkur,  under 
Ckarla  VII.  wsis  valued  at  30,000 
crowns  of  the  then  currency;  that  of 
the  Count  de  Foix,  at  the  taking  of 
Bayonne  was  worth  15,000  gold  croivns. 

CIliVMP  CLOS,  Fr.  Camp  list,  in 
the  first  centuries  and  even  long  after, 
was  a  privileged  spot,  granted  by  royal 
assent,  under  the  authority  of  the 
laws  of  the  country,  where  such  indivi- 
duals who  had  a  diiOf^rence  or  an  a£^ 


of  honour  to  settle,  w6re  admitted  to 
private  combait.  The  place  allotted  for 
tournaments  was  also  called  champ  clos. 

CHAMP  de  batailU,  Fr.  Field  of 
battle ;  the  ground  on  which  two  -ar- 
mies meet. 

Champ  de  Man,  Yt.  the  field  of  Mars> 
an  open  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  where  troops  were  frequently  re- 
viewed by  the  kings  of  France,  and  in 
which  the  public  festivals  have  been 
observed  since  the  revolution. 

CHAMPION,  he  who  undertook  to 
settle  the  difference  of  contending  ar- 
mies, by  single  combat.  A  warrior  who 
fights  in  support  of  a  cause,  whether 
•his  own  or  another  person's. 

It  ia  likewise  an  honorary  title  which 
descends  to  the  male  issue  of  a  particular 
family  in  England.  The  champion  of 
England  is  drunk  to  at  every  coronation, 
and  receives  a  golden  cup  from  his  new 
sovereign. 

Champion,  Fr.  Champion.  Among 
tlic  French,  this  word  signifies  a  brave 
soldier,  or  militarv  man. 

CHANDELIERS,  in  military  af- 
fairs, constitute  a  kind  of  moveable 
parapet,  consisting  of  wooden  frames^ 
on  which  fascines  are  laid  to  cover  the 
workmen  when  at  work  on  the  trenches. 
They  are  made  of  various  sorts  and 
sizes. 

CHANTIER,  Fr.  a  sauare  piece  of 
wood,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  any  thing.  It  serves  to  place 
barrels  of  gunpowder. in  a  proper  man- 
ner, and  frequently  to  try  pieces  of 
ordnance  instead  of  frames. 

CHAPE,  the  metalline  part  put  on 
the  end  of  a  scabbard,  to  prevent  the 
point  of  the  sword  or  bayonet  from 
piercing  through  it. 

Chape,  Fr.  a, barrel  containing  ano- 
ther barrel,  which  holds  gunpowder. 
It  likewise  means  a  composition  of 
earth,  horse-dung,  and  wad,  that  covers 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  or  mortar. 

CHAPELET,  Fr.  a  piece  of  flat 
iron  with  three  tenons  or  ends  of  tim- 
ber, which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
cannon. 

CHAPERON,  Fr.  A  cap  with  a  pad, 
and  a  pointed  tail  hanging  behind,  in 
use  only  a  few  centuries  back.  These 
caps  were  made  of  different  sorts  of 
stuffs,  and  of  two  diOfercnt  colours.  At 
the  time  of  the  famous  league^  which 

ended 
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wndtd  whro  Henry  of  Naimrre  mouot- 
c<i  the  ¥r%.ixh  throne,  the  opposite  fao- 
rr>as  were  distioguished  by  the  cx)!our 
u  their  ckmperom*  The  same  had  taken 
i^aoe  At  the  time  of  the  disturbances 
ic^Acea  the  dukes  of  Orleaut(|  or  Bur- 
|*jndTy  and  of  Armagnac. 

L  HAl*ITEAt  X,  ¥r.  two  small  boards 
vhich  are  joioed  togetlier  obliquely,  and 
«cne  To  oover  the  touch*hole  of  a  piece 
ot  ordnance. 

CUAFIAIX.  Previous  to  the  com- 
SBCBORneoC  of  the  late  war,  ■  each  reg^ 
oent  had  its  chaplain.  Repmeutal 
ffiayiaiiH  have  been'teduced  since  that 
pcnod,  and  there  remains  now  on  the 
e^uhhiihiuenty  a  chaplain  general,  who 
erects  the  performance  of  church  ser- 
i  re  thfongtiimt  the  army ;  aud  for 
alucb  duty,  a  certain  allowance  is 
p*«.         * 

(.'Il.VRACTERy  in  a  general  sense, 
^laphe;^  any  mark  used  for  representing 
wJmt  wdeiaA,  or  objects. 

MMiMry  Characters  ?       are 

Udtkeimnticul  Cbabacters,  S      cer- 

tidB   aktfks     invented     for    avoiding 

prattsic?,    and    more    clearly   conveyT 

'^  the    thoughts    of  the   learned    in 

sciences;    the   cliief   of  which 


-f  U  the  mark  of  addition,  and  when 
between  two  numbers,  shews 
ciai  t&e  Liaer  is  to  be  added  to  the  for- 
tfatts  ^-|-35=8  is  live,  add  three, 
cifcht. 
*•  '%A  tiie  mark  of  subtraction,  thus: 
5-lss:3  is  frum  five,  take  tliree,  there 

lUH  two. 

TV  i|«alities  called  negati^-e*  are 
tS^Me  wliich  hake  tlie  mark -^before 
i:«dn  without  any-^precedin^;  number, 
Ua  »iMii  a  mode  oi  writing  is  asserted 
ly  Mj.  BaroD  Ueseres,  in  his  use  oi 
lihr  Bc^ti%e  sign,  and  by  Mr.  Frend,  in 
ii»  eacvlhmt  treatise  on  Algebra,  to  be 
ic.dKr  tuetol  nor  proper. 

«f  in  algebra  is  die  sign  of  the  real 
•uatcooe  vf  the  quality  it  stands  before, 
uM  A  odfej  an  aHirmative,  or  positive 
KB.  It  IS  also  the  mark  of  addition, 
*>d  siznifies,  that  the  numbers,  or 
fojMitiM  utt  each  side  of  it  are  added 

—  Thii  U  the  note  of  ne^tion,  ne- 
^tite  eiistenoei,  or  noo'^ntity.  It  i^ 
nc  lim  of  subtraction,  and  s^ifies 
^lu  the  numbers,  or  quvntitin  which 


come  after  it,  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
numbers,  or  quantities  which  stand 
before  it. 

N.B.  -i*  signifies  upotitive  or  iiffrnt* 
atire  quantity,  or  absolute  number; 
but  —  signifies  9,  Jictit\oui  or  negative 
number  or  quantity.  Thus  — >  8,  iB  8 
times  less  than  nothing.  So  tluit  any 
number  or  quantity  widi  tlie  sign  X 
being  added  to  the  same  number,  or 
quantity  witli  the  sign  — .  their  sum  will 
be  equal  to  nothing,  llius  8  added 
to— -8  is  equal  to  0,  but  — 8' taken 
from  X  8,  is  equal  td  16. 

X  is  the  sign  of  multiplication.  It 
signifies  into^  or  multiplied  by. 

-f-  is  the  mark  of  division,  and  signi* 
fies,  that  the  numbers,  or  quantities 
before  it  are  to  be  divided  by  the  num* 
hers  after  it. 

=  are  the  signs  of  equality,  and 
signify,  that  the  quantities  and  numbers 
on  the  one  side  of  it  are  equal  to  the 
quantities  and  numbers  on  the  other. 

\/  is  the  sign  of  radicality,  and  shews 
(according  to  the  index  of  the  power 
that  is  set  over,  or  after  it)  die  square, 
cube  or  other  root,  that  is  extracted| 
or  is  to  be  so,  out  of  any  quantity. 

^  is  the  sign  of  thj  cube  root,  and 
signifies  the  extraction  of  it,  as  in  the 
square  root  above. 

TT  is  the  sign,  of  continued^  or  geome- 
trical proportion. 

:  is  the  mark  of  geometrical  pro- 
portion disjunct,  and  is  usually  placed 
between  two  pair  of  eqiud  ratio*s;  as 

3  :  6  :  :  4  :  8,  shews,  that  3  is  to  6,  as 

4  to  8.    Om  :  6 : :  d  :  e,  and  are  thus 
read,  asaisto6,  soisdtoe,  &c. 

>  or  CL.  are  signs  of  majority ;  thus 
a  >  h  expresses  that  a  is  greater  than  h, 

•c  or  ...3  are  signs  of  minority;  and 
when  we  would  tlenote  tha^  a  is  less  than 
b,  we  write  <i  <  fr,  or  a  .J  6,  &c 

±:  signifies  more  or  Uin  such  a  yuan' 
titify  and  is  used  often  in  extraction  of 
roots,  completing  of  squares,  &c. 

.4Wi7/^rjrCHARACT£R8,  most  getie- 
rally  used,  are  as  follow :, 

C,qr,lb,  which  signify  centaen,  or 
hundreds  of  113  pounds^  qr,  quarters  of 
88  powids,  lb,  pounds.  Thus  a  piaoa 
of  artillery  with  14  :  3  :  16,  is  14  hon* 
dred  3  quarters,  and  16  pounds. 

Fr.  signifies  pounder.  Thus  £4  pr, 
is  a  24  pounder. 

21  C,  qr,  Ih,  ligoifiei  toniy  cantaers» 

SH  quarters^ 
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quarters,  pounds;  and  28  lb,  is  one 
quarter;  4  qr.  is  one  centner,  or  112 
pounds;  and  20  C.  is  one  ton. 

lb.  oz,  dr.  mean,  pounds,  ounces, 
and  drams:  16  dr,  is  one  ounce,  and 
16  oz,  is  oiie  pound. 

lb.  oz.  dwtt,  gr,  are  pounds,  ounces, 
penny-weights,  and  grains;  of  which 
24  gr.  make  one  penny-weight,  20  dtPt. 
make  one  ounce,  and  12  oz.  one  pound 
of  troy-weight, 

« 

Characters  in  Jire-works,  are  the 
following. 

M  Means  meal-powder, 

3  Corned  powder,    . 

•O-  Saltpetre. 

Z  Brimstone. 

C  Z  Crude  Sulphur, 

C+  Charcoal. 

C  S  S&orcoal, 

B  R  Beech  raspings. 

iS  X  Steel  or  iron  filii^gs. 

B  X  Brass-dust. 

G  X  Glass-dust 

T  X  Tanners  dust, 

C  I  Cast-iron. 

C  A  Crude  antimony, 

^  Caniphor: 

A  Y  YfiUow  amber. 

X  S  Lapis  calaminaris. 

O  Gum. 

B  L  Lamp-black. 

O  I  Isingt^ass. 

W  Soirit  of  Wine. 

S  T  Spirit  of  turpentine^ 

P  O  Oil  of  spike. 

Characters,  used  in  the  arithmetic 
of  infinites,  are  dots  over  lettei*s,  denot- 
ing the  character  of  an  infinitesimal,  or 
fluxion.    Thus  the  first  fluxions  of  x, 

y,  z,  bemg  marked  thus,  x,  y,  z;   the 

aecond  ttre  X,  y,  z ;     and.    the     third 


Geographical  Characters,  are  ^, 
%  *,  '",  &c.  which  signify  degrees,  mi- 
nutes, seconds,  thirds.  Thus  40,**  35', 
16",  sy\  is  read  40  degrees,  35  mi- 
nutes, 18  seconds,  55  thirds.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  elevation  of  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. 

CHARBON.    See  Aicremore. 

CHARDONS  pour  mouter  d  rassaut, 
Fr.  Cramp-irqns  used  by  scaling  par-> 
ticG,    Previous  to  the  crump-iron  being 
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known,  the  soldiers  to  prevent  their 
slipping  in  the  attempt  of  storming  a. 
rampart,  used  to  take  ofif  one  shoe.  At 
present  they  use  the  cramp-'iron,  or 
char  don  defer,  which  is  fixed  over  the 
shoe  by  means  of  a  strap  with  a  buckle^ 
or  is  screwed  in  the  heel.  We  do  not 
imagine  this  second  method  to  be  so 
safe  as  the  other,  especially  when  the 
attempt  is  extremely  haeardous. 

Chabdons,  Fr.  Iron  points  in  the 
shape  of  a  dart,  which  are  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  gate,  or  wall,  to  prevent 
persons  from  getting  over  it. 

CHARGE,  in  gunnery,  implies  the 
quantity  of  powder,  shot,  bail,  shells^ 
grcnadoes,  &c.  with  which  a  gun^  mor^ 
tar,  or  howitzer,  is  loaded. 

As  pieces  of  artillery  arc  of  various 
denominations,  and  consequently  made 
use  of  on  several  occasions,  their  charges 
must  of  course  have  many  variations. 

Charge,  is  also  the  attack  of  ca- 
valry; 'and  charge  bayonet  is  a  wbrd  of 
conunand  given  to  infantry,  to  rush  on 
the  enemy  whom  they  are  to  charge  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  To  wund  m 
charge,  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  as 
a  signal  for  cavalry  to  begin  the  atta&. 

Charge,  in  military  law,  is  the  spe- 
cification of  any  crime,  or  offence  for 
which  a  non-commissioned  officer  or 
soldier  is  tried  before  a  court-raartiaL 
In  all  charges  of  this  nature,  the  time 
and  place,  when  «nd  where  the  crime 
or  oitence  was  committed,  must  be  set 
forth  with  accuracy  and  precision. 

CHARGE,  Pr.  The  French  techni- 
cally use  this  term  in  two  different 
senses,  viz.  charge  precipitie  and  charge 
d  volonte.  Charge  precipiUe  is  givea 
when  the  four  times  are  expressly 
marked,  as  chargez  vot  armes,  un,  dettSp 
trois,  quatre ;  and  applies- chiefly  to 
the  drill.  Charge  i  volonte  is  executed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  charge  pre^ 
cipitcCf  with  this  difference,  that  the 
soldiers  do  not  wait  for  the  specific  words. 
Charge  de  mine,  Fr,  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  certain  quantity  of  powder, 
which  is  used  for  tne  explosion  of  a 
mine. 

Charged  cylinder,  in  gunnery,  im- 
plies that  part  of  the  chace  of  a  gun^ 
which  contains  the  powder  and  ball. 

Charger,  any  norse  belonging  to 
an  ofRcer  on  which  he  rides  in  action 
or  parade,  ike 

CHARGEm^ 
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Csjlkcc&s  (ChargeoirSy  Fr.)  are  either 
Undofeers,  or  little  flasks  tfaiat  contain 
fum^ia  for  loading  or  priming. 

RsTou&KER  U  charge^  Fr.  To  re- 
tjra  CO  the  €hmm  in  r^ular  order. 

Cba^cek,  Jr.  To  load  a  piece  of 
ordnaooe,  or  a  fire-arm. 

CmABCEa  une  amue^  ou  une  troUpe 
nuDmic,  Fr.  To  get  into  close  action 
«'.Ui  an  enemy,  so  that  woands  may 
W  miirnally  given  and  received. 

C^^mocR  atec  iarmt  blanche,  Fr. 
Ta  cterge  with  &xed  bayonet,  or  sword 
u  kand. 

CaAftCER  en  Colonne,  Fr.  To  ad- 
tiace  to  the  charge  in  column. 

Cbaacba  cnfianc,  Fr.  To  advance 
aesiBst   eitber    of  the   flanks  of  an 


CaAmcEE  » Jie  mine/¥r.  To  place  the 
^uBtitj  of  gunpowder  necessary  for  the 
of  a  mine. 


*aAE6EK  CM  queue  une  troupe,  ou  une 

Fr.   To  take  a  troop,  or  an  army 

IB  the  rear,  and  to  charge  it  sword  in 


Ceaeces  militairetf  Fr.  Military 
OQBiabnons  and  appointments. 

CHARIAGE,  Fr.  Land-Carriage. 

CHA&IER  du  canon,  Fr.  To  convey 
•nbaooe.  It  is  likewise  used  to  ex- 
^fcss  the  carriage  of  ammunition  and 
uukCafy  stores. 

CHARIOT,  a  car,  in  which  men  of 
ams  were  anciently  placed.  These 
vvre  armed  with  scythes,  hooks,  &c. 
T^  persoo  who  drove  the  chariot  was 
at«a  the  charioteer, 

Ce4E10ts  dc  Guerre,  Fr.    Armed 


Ceaezot,  Fr,  Wagon. 

CaAEioT:>  ^uneArmce,  Fr.   VftL^gptt- 


C AkMJCTS  d'artillerie,  Fr.  Artillery- 
Mis. 
EAEiOT   antvert,     Fr.    a   covered 


Ceaeiot  i  porter  corps,  Fr.  a  wagon 
apnu  fuiir  wheels,  which  is  used  for  the 
cvriage  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  that  is 
Dot  mounted. 

Ceaeiot  a  ridtltes,  Fr.  A  four- 
vfaeeled  wagon  wiUi  railing  round  its 
Mies:  it  is  used  in  the  conveyance 
Of  Guuion  balls,   shells  and  ammuni^ 

XlOIL 

Ceaeiots  de$  vhra,  Fr.  Four- 
vheded  wagoiu  covered  Et  top  with 


painted  canvas  thrown  over  hoops  for 
that  purpose.  They  are  generally  used 
to  conve\  bread  and  stores  to  all  army. 

CHARPENTIER,  Fr.  A  Carpenter. 

Charpextier  Soldat,  Fr.  An  en- 
listed man  who  is  employed  in  carpen- 
try work  for  military  purposes. 

CIlARPIE,  JFV.  Lint.  Such  as  is 
used  in  dressing  wounds. 

CHARRONS,  Fr.  Wheelwrights. 

CHART,  or  seo-CnART,  is  a  hydro- 
graphical  map,  or  a  projection  of  some 
part  of  the  earth's  superficies  in  piano, 
for  the  use  of  navigators  and  geographers. 

P/ane-CHART,  is  a  representation 
of  some  part  of  the  superficies  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  in  which  the 
meridians  are  supposed  parallel  to  each' 
other,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal 
distances,  and  consequently  the  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  every  wher^ 
equal  to  each  other. 

Chart  of'  reduction,  is  that  where 
the  meridians  are  represented  by  right 
lines,  inclining  towards  each  other; 
thence  it  appears  by  construction,  that 
these  charts  must  correct  the  errors  of 
the  plane  ones.  But  since  these  paral- 
lels should  cut  the  meridians  at  right 
angles,  and  do  not,  they  are  defective^ 
inasmuch  as  they  exhibit  the  parallels 
inclined  to  the  meridians. 

Mercators-C  HART,  is  that  where  the 
meridians  are  straight  lines  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  equidistant:  tnese  paral- 
lels are  also  straight  lines,  and  parallel 
to  each^other;  but  the  distance  between 
increases  from  the  equinoctial  towards 
each  pole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  secant  of 
the  lautude  to  the  radius* 

G lobular-Cn aut,  a  meridional  pro- 
jection, wherein  the  distance  of  the  eye 
from  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  upon 
which  the  projection  is  made,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  equal  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  45^.  This  projection  comes 
the  nearest  of  all  to  the  nature  of  the 
globe,  because  the  meridians  therein 
are  placed  at  equal  distances. 

ChorograpIUo^nAiLTS,  are  descrip- 
tions of  particular  countries. 

HeliographicrCfiAms,  descriptions  of 
the  body  of  the  suu,  and  of  the  macular 
or  spots  observed  in  it. 

Selenographic-CHAKTS,  particular  de- 
scriptions ot  the  spots  of  the  moon,  her 
appearance  and  luaculx.  Hevelius  has 
written  very  accurately  on  Selenogi^ 
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Telegraphic  Charts,  are  descriptions 
of  the  telegraph  on  paper. 

Topographi{>CHAiRXs,  are  specific  de- 
lineations of  mihtarj  positions,  in  axiy 
given  tract  of  country.  Companies  of 
topographers  have  been  formed  among 
the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  accu- 
«tcly  and  expeditiously  pointing  out  to 
generals  ondf  commanding  officers^  all 
the  relative  points  of  locality^  &c. 

CHARTAGNE,  Fr.  A  strong  en- 
trenchment, most  geaerally  concealed 
from  the  view  of  the  enemy,  and  which 
i^  used  in  woods  and  forests,  for  the 
defence  of  important  passages. 

CHASE  of  a  gun.    Sec  Chace. 

To  Chase  the  tnemy^  To  move  after 
him  on  horseback  in  fuU  speed.  To 
pursue  a  ship  at  sea. 

Donner  ^o^ basse,  Fr,  To  pursue  a 
flying  enemy. 

Chasse,  Fr.  To  drive  away.  To 
force  an  enemy  to  quit  a  position,  &c. 

Chasse,  Fr,  A  charge  of  coarse 
powder  which  is  thrown  into  tlie  bottom 
of  the  cartouche,  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  fire-work  it  contains. 

CnASSE-Co^r/tn5.  Fr.  See  Bandouliere. 

CHASSEURS,  Fr.  Light  infantry 
''men,  forming  a  select  body  upon  the 
left  of  a  battalion,  in  the  same  manner 
that  grenadiers  are  posted  on  the  ri^t. 
They  must  be  particulai-ly  active, 
oours^eoQS  and  enterprizing. 

CHASSEURS,  Fr,    See  Hunters. 

CttAssEURS  d  chevaf,  Fr.  A  species 
of  light  troops  in  the  French  service. 

Chassis,  Fr.  a  square  platform 
made  of  wood,  which  is  used  in  miu- 

IDfc 

Chassis  de  gallerie,  Fr.  Beams  of 
different  lengths,  which  the  miners  use 
to  support  the  earth  in  proportion  as 
they  advance  into  the  gallery.  These 
beams  support  other  trans^'ersal  ones 
which  prevent  the  earth  falling  down; 
,  the  whole  is  catletl  chasseau  du  mineur. 

Chassis  ^  xecretf  Fr.  A  particular 
method  of  drawing  lines  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  foldmg  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  when  the  words  which  are 
written  in  the  intervals  are  read,  they 
appear  incompreliensible,  except  to  the 
person  who  is  provided  with  a  corre- 
spondent sheet,  and  who  by  placing  it 
upon  the  one  received,  unravels  the 
ijignification  of  its  contents. 
\CILAT,  JFV,  a  pi^c  of  iron  having 


one,  two  or  three  very  sharp  prohps,  or 
claws ;  arranged  in  a  triangular  shape, 
when  it  has  three  prongs.  This  piece 
of  iron  is  fixed  to  a  shaft.  U  is  used  in. 
the  examination  of  apiece  of  ordnance, 
and  by  being  introduced  into  the  bore, 
shews  whether  it  be  honeycombed, 
damaged,  or  otherwise  defective. 

There  is  another  spedes  of  chat  which 
differs  a  little  from  the  one  we  have  just 
described.  It  consists  of  two  branches 
of  iron,  that  arc  fixed  to  the  end  of  s 
piece  of  the  same  metal,  and  have,  each 
of  them  two  steel  prongs  or  claws.  Ore 
of  these  branches  contains  a  hinge  with 
a  spring  so  ^cd^  that  when  the  chat  i» 
put  into  the  bore>  the  least  cavi^  re-* 
leases  the  spring,  and  the  defect  is  in- 
stantly discovered.  Master-Founders, 
who  by  no  means  like  the  invention^ 
call  the  common  chat  U  diabfe,  the 
devil;  and  they  distinguish  the  one  with 
two  branches,  by  terming  it  la  matice 
du  diabUf  the  malice  of  tlie  devil. 

Chat,  Fr.  A  kind  of  turret  formerly 
in  use  amongst  the  French,  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  troops  who  were 
going  to  bfesicge  a  town. 

CHATEAU,  Fr,  A  small  castle 
which  stands  by  itself,  and  is  som'ctimes 
occupied  by  a  troop  or  compahy  of 
soldiers  who  mean  to  hold  out. 

CHATELET,  Fr.  In  former  times 
a  small  castle  or  fortress.  The  officer 
who  had  the  command  of  it  was  called 
Chatelain. 

CHATIMENT,  Fr.  Punishment. 
Chastisement. 

TChatiment  Militaire,  Fr,  Military 
punishment. 

CHATTER  letpiecesy  Fr.  to  search, 
to  probe,  or  examine  pieces  of  ordnance 
with  a  chat,  in  order  to  discover  whe- 
ther there  are  any  defects  within  the 
bore  of  a  cannon. 

CHAUDIERFA  Fr.  arc  vessels 
made  use  of  in  military  nuigazines,  to 
boil  pitch  in,  for  various  purposes. 

CHAUFFAGE  Militaire,  Fr.  A  ra- 
tion  of  wood  or  other  fuel. 

CHAUFFE,  Fr.  a  spot  where  the 
wood  is  collected  and  burnt  in  a  foun* 
dry.  The  chauffe  stands  three  feet 
under  the  side  of  the  furnace,  the 
fiames  which  issue  from  it,  spread  over 
•e\'ery  part  of  the  inside  of  the  furnace^ 
and  by  their  intende  heat  dissolve  tha 
metaL 
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CHAtlFFRR  Hue  tr^upey  tme  Jbr- 
r,  Fr.    To  keep  op  tocfa  a  hoc  and 
sdttrge   of   ordmAce    or 
afraiast  an  armed  body  of 
or  tartifiad  ptaoe,  that  they  must 
tidvr  raireat  or  capitulate. 

CHAUSSEE^  F^.  Any  paved  wiiy 
wWh  b  nused  across  a  morass,  &c. 
h'siso  s^Tiilies  th«;  broad  road. 

CtAV^sti'Trmpes,  Fr.  are  what  we 
cii  u9ms  feet ;  uiey  consist  of  nails  with 
4  or  5  poiBt«,  of  which  one  always  stands 
^«vd,  abore  the  level  of  the  ground ; 
CK^  pAnt  15  4  or  5  inches  long.  They 
vt  nyjaliy  £xed  in  different  parts  of  a 
breathy  or  in  aoy  place  which  is  acces- 
•yet^cAvalnr,  Co  prevent  its  approach: 
soaetinies  they  are  of  use  to  obstroct 
die    passage    of   cavalry  through  the 


CsAVs^s,  or  Kh  de  Chavssbf,  an 
ok4  expression  for  the  level  of  the  field 
erihcpUni  ground. 

CHECAYA.  The*  second  officer  in 
rn  iiwarf  among  the  Janizaries;  the 
A^s  iraceiMUit. 

CHEEKS,  a  general  name  among 
BcdftUBcs,  for  those  pieces  of  timber 
a  tfanr  machiaes,  which  are  double 
ad  perfcedy  corresponding  to  each 
odier.  In  tne  construction  of  military 
&C.  the  term  is  used  to  de- 
slrong  planks  wiuch  form  the 


T^CHEER.  To  incite;  to  inoovrage: 
tsiaapve;  tobuzaa. 

Cn^aa.  A  military  term  used  among 
t^  FjvTah  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
«aod  icciamati&iu  obtains  among  the 
Freadh.  Signs  of  joy;  assurances  of 
before  or  alter  an  engagement ; 
of  loyalty  and  affection 
«ta  tbe  appearance  of  a  chief  magistrate, 
pneral,  &c  expressed  by  huzzas. 

CllEF,  Fr.  The  chief  or  head  of  a 
^arty,  troop,  company,  regiraeiit,  or 


Tbe  person  who  has  the  prin- 
npiJ  command. 

Csrr,  fV.  Chef  has  varions  stgnifi- 
raboos  in  tbe  French  service.  With 
recard  to  private  soldiers,  it  senses  to 
snrk  out  toe  corporal  or  oldest  soldier, 
who  ba^  tbe  mam^ement  of  their  pro- 
vinana in  qpoters^  or  in  the  field;  this 
Bcma  was  called  chef  de  ckambree,  A 
cbsf  de  cbambr^e  among  the  Romans, 


Csir  ixxHrt^  Fr.    A  general  offi- 


cer, who  commands  any  part  of  an 
army,  or  division  of  a  fleet  His  duty, 
in  tne  sea-service  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  a  brigadier  general  on  shore. 
Cktf%  (f  etcathrt  sit  upon  all  general 
court9*martiiU,  and  rank  accormng  to 
the  dates  of  their  commissions. 

Chefs  defilesy  Fr.  The  front  rank  of 
a  battalion,  consisting  generally  of  the 
best  and  bravest  soldiers.  When  an- en**  . 
gagemeut  takes  place,  parjile  by  iilesi 
the  order  of  the  battalion  is  necessarily 
changed ;  that  which  was  rank  becomes 
file,  and  wliat  was  Ute'becomes  rank. 

Chep  defile,  Fr.  The  man  who 
stands  on  the  right  of  a  troop  or  cam- 

pany. 

(Jhev  de  parti,  Fr.  The  head  of  a 
detachment,  or  reooniioitriog  party. 
The  person  who  is  at  tlie  head  of 
others  when  some  particular  cause  is 
espoused.  It  also  signifies  the  principal 
leader  in  a  tumnlt  o^  insurrectfon. 

CuEF  du  nom  et  armeSf  Fr.  When 
an  illustrious  family  in  France  was 
comj)09ed  of  seveiid  branches,  he  that 
represented  the  eldest  branch  was  dia* 
tinguished  by  this  denomination*  By 
illustrious  families  the  reigifing  houses 
were  eoually  understood.  Tiiis  distinc* 
tion  exists  still  amon^t  those  nations 
that  have  retained  their  nobility :  most 
likely  it  has  taken  its  origin  from  the 
letters  of  nobility  ^nted  to  military 
men,  on  account  ot  some  exploit. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL.  A  noble 
edifice  which  was  built  by  Charles  the 
9d  on  his  restoration,  and  afterwards 
improved  by  his  successor  James  the 
Sd.  Non-commissioned  oiiicers  and 
private  men,  who  have  been  wounded 
or  m^med  in  the  ser>'ice,  are  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  hospital.  There 
are  in  and  out-pensioners  belonging  to 
the  establishment,  and  the  provisions 
of  it  extend  to  the  militia  under  the 
following  restrictions;  seijeants  who 
have  served  fifteen  years,  and  corporals 
or  drummers  who  have  served  twenty 
may  be  recommended  to  the  bounty. 
Serjeants  on  the  establishment  may 
likewise  receive  that  allowance,  with 
their  pay  in  the  militia.  But  serjeauts 
tvho  nave  been  appointed  subsequent 
to  the  passing  of  tne  26th  of  George 
the  Sd,  are  not  entitled  to  it  under 
twenty  years  servicc. 
I     CtiEMlN-Couvert.  SeeCovERTWAY. 
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Cheu IN  des  rondes^  in  fortification, 
a  space  between  the  rampart  and  low 
pnrapet  under  it>  for  the  rounds  to  go 
about  it. 

CHEMINER,  Fr.  In  fortification, 
to  carry  on  some  particular  work,  such 
as  a  trench,  &c.  towards  a  given  ob- 
ject- 

CHEMISE,  Fr.  an  obsolete  term  to 
signify  the  revetement  made  of  brick 
work,  which  was  formerly  constructed 
to  secure  works  made  of  earth,  especi- 
^y  those  that  were  formed  of  sandy 
soil,  and  would  necessarily  require  too 
large  a  talus  to  support  the  weight. 
The  modern  term  is  ouvrage  revttfty 
place  revetue, 

Cu£MiSE  dfeUf  Fr.  Apiece  of  cloth 
which  is  steeped  in  combustible  matter, 
and  is  made  use  of  f^ainst  a  scaling 
party. 

CuEMiSE^e  feu,  Fr.  A  French  sear 
term,  to/ signify  stvend  pieces  of  old 
sails  of  various  sizes,  which  after  they 
have  been  pitclied,  and  thoroughly  soak- 
ed in  otlier  combustible  matter,  such 
as  oil  of  petrol,  camphor,  &c.  may  be 
nailed  to  an  enemy's  ship  ou  boarding 
her,  and  when  set  fire  to,  will  consume 
the  same. 

CnzuisE  de  maille,  Fr.  A  shirt  of 
mail,  or  body  lining  made  of  several 
scales  or  iron  rings,  which  was  worn 
under  the.  coat  to  protect  the  body  of  a 
man. 

Chemise  (2e  coup  dc  main  de  surprise. 
Fr.  A  shirt  made  of  cloth  highly 
bleached,  and  of  which  a  general  pro- 
vides a  number  when  he  premeditates 
a  coup  d^  main.  This  chemise  must 
not  come  below  the  waist,  ih  order 
that  it  may  be  got  over  the  coat  and 
cartouch  box.  The  General  directs 
tliese  sliirts  to  be  made  either  with  two 
sleeves,  with  one  or  without  any  at  all. 
A  coup  de  main  of  this  kind  must  be  kept 
secret  till  the  moment  of  its  execution. 
This  stratagem  is  practised  to  prevent 
a  soldier  from  attacking  his  brother 
soldier. 

CIIKMISTRY,  the  ait  of  examining 
bodies,  and  of  extracting  from  them  any 
of  their  component  parts. 

CHESS,  a  nice  and  abstruse  game, 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  during 
the  !»iege  of  Troy.  This  ^ame  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  military  capaci- 
ties. 


CHEVAL  de  hois,  Fr.  A  wooden- 
horse,  a  military  chastisement,  which 
common  prostitutes  who  followed  the 
French  army,  were  subject  to  undergo^ 
by  exposing  them,  we  presume,  on  a 
wooden-horse. 

CuEVAL  eclopi,  Fr.   A  lame  horse. 

CiiEVAL  enctoue,  Fr.  A  horse  that 
is  rendered  useless  for  .the  moment, 
from  having  been  prick^  in  being  shod. 

Cheval  morveu,  Fr.  A  horse  thati 
has  the  glanders. 

CuEV Ah  d*ordonnance,  Fr.  Ahorse 
which  is  impressed  in  a  town  or  village 
for  some  military  purpose.  . 

^-Cheval,  Fr.  To  horse !  A  notice 
given  by  sound  of  trumpet  for  dragoons 
to  mount. 

Etre  a  Cheval  sur  une  riviere,  wur 
une  cliaussie,  Yt,  To  be  encamp^  or 
drawn  up  on  each  side  of  a  nver  or 
road. 

CHEVALER,  JFr.  To  prop;  to  sup- 
port. 

Cmevaler,  in  tlie  manege,  is  said  of 
a  horse,  when,  in  passing  upon  a  walk 
or  trOt,  liis  ofi*  fore  leg  crosses  tlie  near 
fore  leg  everv  second  motion. 

CHEVALET,  Fr.  A  sort  of  bell- 
tent,  formerly  used  in  the  French  ser* 
vice,  when  an  army  encamped.  It  re- 
sembles in  some  degrees .  the  wigwani 
of  the  Indian. 

CiiEVALET,   Tr.    Several  pieces   oC 
wood,  which,  being  fastened  together, 
form  a  sort  of  a  rafter  for  troops  tQ 
cross  rivers  upon, 

CiiEVALET  (Tarmes,  Fr.  A  covered 
rack  which  is  made  in  the  front  of  a 
line  of  encampment  for  the  regular 
distribution  and  security  of  the  fire* 
arms  belonging  to  the  different  troops 
or  companies.  This  is  sometimes  called 
faisceau  d'armes,  a  pile  of  arms. 

CHEVALIER,  m  a  general  sense, 
signifies  a  knight  or  horseman. 

Cu  EVA  LIE  us  Errans,  Fr.  Knights- 
errant,  or  adventurers  who  were  con- 
tinually wandering  about  in  search  of 
love  adventures,  and  of  opportunities 
to  trv  their  skill  in  arms* 

CHEVAUX-</e/r«t,  in  fort ijicatian^ 
a  large  joist  or  piece  of  timber,  about 
5  or  6  inches  square,  and  10  or  IQ  feet 
in  lengtii ;  into  the  sides  whereof  are 
driven  a  great  number  of  woodeu  pins^  • 
about  6  feet  long,  and  1 }  inch  diameter, 
crossing  oae  another  at  right  angles, 
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•ad  poiaced  with  iron.  Thev  are  used 
oo  naioberieaft  occasions,  as  to  stop  up 
tut  breaches,  to  secure  the  avenues  of 
a  amp  from  the  inroads  both  of  horse 
•ad  fmic.  Ther  are  sometimes  mounted 
oa  wbeeU,  with  artiticial  fires,  to  roll 
^MTB  in  an  assault,  &c.  They  were  first 
iMdat  the  siege  of  Groningeti,  in  1658. 

CarvAVX  Legers  ^f'  A  corps  of 
nDilffT,  whifh,  during  the  monarchy, 
«w  compoaed  of  t^vo  nundred  gentic- 
am,  making  part  of  the  King  of 
Fnace's  «uard.  It  has  been  noticed 
a>  the  hoQor  of  this  corps  that  they 
Wf«r  lost  their  kettle  drums,  nor 
thnr  oolcmrs.  They  were  established 
%y  Henry  IV.  who  first  exclusively 
cnafiaed  the  hcmmei  tfarmes  to  the 
aa&fes  of  Nmrarre, 

CasTArx  d  la  pdture,  Fr.  Horses 
«atsCfprma«. 

CsrvAVX  mu  piquet^  Fr.  Horses  at 
pficict. 

rtxvAUx  «»  JMvFr.  Horses  fed  upon 
^  fa^gty  such  as  com,  &a 

CsiTACx  «tt  ven/y  Fr.  Horses  kept 
vpvi  craeo  forage- 

Crtavx  da  virreij  Fr.  Horses  be- 
kssiag  to  the  qnarter  loaster  gencrars 
^eparosent. 

CUEVET,  JPr.  a  small  wedge  which 
»  ised  ID  raising  a  mortar,  it  is  placed 
the  fnuD^and  swell   of  the 


du »  canon  f  Fr.  A  large 
is  satikiently  strong  to 
M^^Bit  the  breech  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
«Mw  apon  its  carnage. 

fHEVETAINE,  Fr.  A  term  an- 
nmeJT  osed  among  tlie  French  to  sig- 
Kt't  tie  leader  of  a  troop  or  company. 
Tbe  cberecasne  was  the  same  as  C^pi- 
tMimeorComMiiaUf,  with  this  difference, 
ite  the  oommission  only  lasted  during 
tke  rrstf  of  hostilities. 

CHEVILLE  d'affut,  Fr.  An  iron 
hnk  which  goes  across  the  whole  of  a 
rAcarriase. 

CiEVtLLE  i  ereillfSf  Fr.  An  iron 
bqji  af  the  above  description  which  has 


C  atTf  LLE  cuvrUrtf  Fr.  A  large  flat 
hearful  aaiiy  which  confines  the  avant* 
trwB  lo  the  gun  carriage  of  a  piece  of 


CUEVILLES  de  travaux  miUiairei, 
Fr.  larfe  naib  ose^  in  the  artillery. 


CHEVISANXE,  Fr.  enterprize,feat, 
or  achievement. 
CHEVRE,  !•>.  a  crab  or  gin.    Sec 

C  H  EV  R  ETTE. 

CHE VRETTE,  a  kind  of  gin. 
Among  the  many  inventions  for  raising 
pirns  or  mdrtars  into  their  carriages, 
this  engine  is  very  useful :  it  is  made  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  about  4  feet  long, 
stanoing  upright  upon  a  third,  which  is 
square :  they  are  about  a  foot  asunder, 
and  parallel;  pierced  with  holes  oppo- 
site one  another,  to  hold  a  strong  bolt 
of  iron,  which  may  be  raised  higher  or 
lower  at  pleasure :  it  may  be  used  with 
a  hand-spike,  which  takes  its  poise 
over  this  bolt,  to  raise  any  thing  hj 
force. 

CHEVROTINES,  Fr.  leaden  bullets 
of  small  calibre;  there  are  generally  60 
to  a  pound  weight. 

CIIIAJA-BocA.  The  third  general 
officer  in  command  among  the  Janizaries. 
We  may  judge  of  the  power  of  the 
Aga,  wno  is  chief  commandant  of  the 
Janizaries,  from  the  rights  and  au- 
thority of  his  second  lieutenant :  he  is 
captain  of  the  richest  company,  which 
he  governs  despotically,  he  inherits  the  ' 
whole  property  of  all  the  Janizaries 
who  die  without  issue,  ot  leave  no  re- 
lations behind  them :  and  appoints  his 
subaltern  olficers  to  be  governors  of  the 
fortified  towns. 

CHIAUS.  Tlie  captwn  of  a  com- 
pany of  Janizaries:  this  officer,  of  high 
rank,  has  two  captain  lieutenants  under 
his  command. 

CHICANE,  Fr.  This  word  lite- 
rally means  trick,  chicanery.  In  war 
it  signifies  the  various  expedients  which 
are  resorted  to  by  able  officers  to  pre- 
serve a  post  or  place  that  is  besieged. 

Chicanes  de  Foucj  Fr.  A  very 
serious  and  bloody  contest  between  the 
assailants  and  the  besieged,  when  the 
former  endeavour  to  become  masters  of 
the  covert-way  and  of  the  ditches. 
Besides  courage  and  e\'en  rashnessi 
much  sang-froid,  intelligence,  and  ju- 
dicious contrivances  are  requisite  in 
those  who  direct  cither  the  attack  or 
the  defence. 

CHIEF  or  CRiFFTAiir,  the  head 
leader,  or  comihander  of  any  clan  in 
time  of  war,  was  so  called,  especially 
among  the  Scotch* 

CHIEN  d*une  arm  d  feu,  Fr.  that 
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upon  th^.  One  penny  in  the  pound 
is  alloweid  them  for  all  the  money  thej 
collect  In  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  tliey  possess  the  powei*  of  cen- 
stahles,  for  the  purposes  specilied  in  the 
26th  of  the  King. 

,  CICATRIC^  Fr.ascar;  the  mark 
which  a  wound  leaves  upon  the  surface 
of  the  human  hody. 

CIDAKIS,  JPr.  the  turban  or  cap 
worn  by  the  kings  of  Persia^  Armenia, 
Pontus,  and  Egypt. 

CIIiBOE.  A  round  table  upon 
which  the  Koman  and  Greek  soldiers 
used  to  lay  down  their  shields  when 
they  returned  from  an  expedition. 

CILICES^  Fr,  Coarse  tisMies  of 
horse  or  goat's  hair,  quilted  with  sea* 
weeds  or  cow-hair  stufied  between. 
The  ancients  used  to  bang  these  cilices 
over  the  parapets,  the  ditches  and 
breaches,  to  stop  the  dart  or  arrows 
that  were  snot  from  baUstoB  or  cuttt" 

CILICIA,  or  Cilice.  A  dress  made 
of  ^oat*s-hatry  worn  by  the  troc^s  in 
ancient  times,  and  invented  by  the 
Cilicians.  When  properly  woven  it  is 
water  proof. 

CIMIER,  Fr,  a  heavy  ornament, 
which  the  ancient  knights  or  chevaliei^s 
in  France  and  in  other  countries  were 
accustomed  to  wear  upon  their  heknets  ; 
small  figures  were  afterwards  substi- 
tuted in  their  stead. 

CIMITER.    See  Scimitar. 

CIMErrERE,  Fr.  Scimitar. 

CINCTUS;  the  appellation  given  te 
a  Roman  soldier,  who  was  bound  to 
carry  arms  and  to  fight.  He  received 
at  the  same  time  the  cingulum  (a  belt), 
to  be  stript  of  which  was  reckoned  the 
utmost  disgrace. 

CINQUAIN,  in  mncient  military  hi^ 
ton/,  was  an  order  of  battle,  to  draw 
up  ^  battalions,  so  that  they  might  make 
3  lines;  that  is,  a  van,  main  body,  and 
reserve.  Supposing  the  5  battalions  tu 
be  in  a  line,  the  9d  and  4th  advance  and 
form,  the  van,  the  9d  falls  back  and 
forms  the  rear,  the  1st  and  5th  form 
the  main  body  upon  the  same  ground. 
Lastly,  every  battalion  ought  lo  have 
a  squadron  of  horse  on  both  the  right 
and  left  wings.  Any  number  of  regi* 
meots,  produced  by  multiplying  by  5, 
may  be  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner. 

CINQUENELLES^  Fr.  thick  ropes 


part  of  the  cock  of  a  musquet  or  pistol 
which  holds  the  Hint. 

CHIFFRES,  Fr.  Cyphers,  certain 
characters, consisting  of  uifierent  names 
•nd  words  which  are  used  in  military 
correspondence. 

CHUJARENS.  The  name  given  is 
Athens  to  a  captain  who  commanded 
1000  men. 

CHIORME,  Fr.  the  crew  of  galley 
slaves  and  bonavogliers  or  volunteers. 

CHIRURGIE,  Fr.  Surgery. 
.     CHIRURGIEN.    See  SuaoEOir. 

CHiauaoiEN-ilfajlor,  Fr.  Surgeon- 
Blajor.' 

CaiauRGiEV  jmrticulier,  Fr.  A  sub- 
ordinate sui^on  who  is  employed  by  the 
surgeon  major,  and  attends  at  hospi- 
tals on  wbunded  officers  and  soldiers. 

CaiRURGiSN  ^un  regiment,  Fr.  A 
surgeon  who  is  attached  to  some  parti" 
cuiar  corps,  and  has  pay  and  allowances 
in  the  same. 

CHLAMIS.  A  short  cloak  which 
composed  part  of  the  military  dress  of 
the  Greek :  it  was  worn  over,  the  tunic. 
The  Roman  Emperors  also  adopted  the 
thlamii  for  their  military  dresSy  and 
Called  it  no/ici^ainen^vm. 

CHOC,  Fr.  A  warm  and  unexpeded 
action  which  takes  place  between  ad- 
verse armies,  or  bodies  of  armed  men, 
ivho  endeavour  to  maintain  a  post,  to 
force  a  passage,  or  to  get  possesion  of 
an  open  town. 

CIIOROGRAPIIY,  in  engineenng, 
is  the  art  of  making  a  drawing  or  map 
of  a  country,  province,  or  district. 
'  Chorooraphy,  Qhorograpkie,  Fr.  A 
general  description  of  a  country.  It  is 
not  limited  as  Geography  or  Topogro' 
phy;  the  first  comprehending  tne  de- 
scription of  the  earth,  and  the  second 
of  any  particular  part  of  it  with  its  de* 
pendencie4i. 

CHURCHWARDENS.  The  only 
proper  sense  hi  which  they  can  be  taken 
with  respect  to  military  matters,  relates 
to  the  militia.  They  are  to  pay,  when 
ordered  by  two  deputy  lieutenants,  half 
the  price  of  volunteers,  to  persons 
chosen  by  ballot,  on  penalty  of  6t. 
Tiif  Y  are  likewise,  with  the  consent  of 
tiic  inhabitants,  to  provide  volunteers, 
and  make  a  rate  for  the  expenoe,  which 
must  not  exceed  61.  per  man.  They  sue 
liable  to  have  the  rates  on  places  where 
chs  militia  has  not  been  rai«ed|  levied 
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vziich  are  used  in  artillery  for  the  pur- 
f  «e  of  tbruvring  a  bridge  of  boats  or 
^  Li'jons  across  a  river. 

CIRCrrOR,  a  Roman  Officer  who 
iher  having  received  his  orders  from  a 
T-^iwoey  began  to  insit  the  posts,  and 
'^  i0cercain  whether  the  centmels  were 
i^rt  and  steady  at  their  posts. 

CIRCLE,  in  mathematicks,  is  a  plane 
if^itj  cooiprefaended  under  one  hne 
osh,  to  %vmch  all  right  lines  drawn 
:-«!  a  point  in  the  middle  of  it,  are 
e^^*  to  one  another* 

CIRCUIT*  {circuit,  Fr.)  that  space 
v^^rh  tmmediately  surromids  a  town 
«r  dace;  it  also  signiAes  the  march  of 
a  badx  of  men,  w^ho  do  not  move  in  a 
(L-^ctlioe  towards  any  given  object. 

CIRCUilFERENCE,  {Ciramfc 
•»-«.*£,  Fr.)  a  curve  line  which  goes 
T.mA  any  perfect  globular  substance. 
U  u  this*  curve  line  which  geometri- 
<favide  into  360  equal  parts,  called 
each  degree  into  60  equal 
)tft»,  called  minutes;  each  minute  into 
60  ^frtmA^  and  each  second  into  60 
times:  which  latter  division  has  been 
JBi^KKd  or  invented  for  the  purpose 
tf  loeasaring  the  opening  of  an  angle. 

CIECUMFERKNTEU,  an  instru- 
=yxt  Dsed  by  engineers  for  measuring 

CIRCUMSPECT,  {circontpect,  Fr.) 
»  penrm  who  obser^'es  every  thing,  con- 
'Yajs  what  he  designs  to  put  in  execu- 
taja.  and  is  cautious  with  regard  to 
t»m  thing  he  says  or  does.  Such  ought 
c«<n  oinunandi^  officer  of  a  regiment 
•ad  rrienr  general  of  an  army  to  be. 
CTRCVMSPECTION,  {circmspec- 
ts^  Fr.)  dignified  reserve,  great  pru- 
4S»cT,  and  marked  discretion.  These 
^-v  •^Blificatiuns  essentially  necessary 
*••  errrj  man  who  holds  a  public  situ- 

CIRCrMVALL.\TION,  or  line  of 
'•^  mmraiUiion^  in  military  affain,  im* 
^  x^  a  ford6cation  of  earth,  consisting 
'  *  a  parapet  and  trench,  made  round 
'^  town  intended  to  be  besieged,  when 
c»i  OK>lestation  b  apprehended  from 
*jrbe«  of  the  enemy,  which  may  march 
u.  ncheve  the  place. 

Before  the  attack  of  a  place  is  begun, 
ore  is  to  be  taken  to  have  the  most 
'vact  plan  of  it  possible ;  and  upon  this, 
:^  line  of  circumvallation  and  the  at- 
tack are  projected.    This  line,  being  a 


fortification  opposed  to  an  enemy  that 
may  come  from  the  open  country  to  re« 
lieve  the  besieged,  ought  to  have  its 
defences  directed  against  them;  that  1% 
so  as  to  fire  from  the  town :  and  the 
besiegers  are  to  be  encamped  behind 
this  line,  and  between  it  and  the  places 
The  camp  should  be  as  much  as  pos* 
sible  out  f  f  the  reach  of  the  shot  of 
the  place ;  and  the  line  of  circumval* 
lation,  which  is  to  be  farther  distant 
from  the  place  than  the  camp,  ou^t 
still  more  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  its 
artillery. 

As  cannon  are  never  to  be  fired  froin' 
the  rear  of  the  camp,  Uiis  line  should^ 
be  upwards  of  1200  fathoms  from  the 
place ;  we  will  suppose  its  distance  fixed' 
at  1400  fathoms  from  the  covert  way* 
The  depth  of  the  camp  may  be  com- 
puted at  aboutSO  fathoms,  and  from  the 
nead  of  the  camp  to  the  line  of  circum-' 
vallation  120  fathoms,  that  the  army 
may  have  room  to  draw  up  in  order  of 
battle  at  the  head  of  the  camp,  behind 
the  line.  This  distance,  added  to  the  30 
fathoms,  nuikes  150  fathoms,  which 
being  added  to  the  1400,  makes  1550' 
fathoms  constitute  the  distance  of  thet 
line  of  circumvallatiun  from  the  covert 
way.  The  top  of  this  line  is  generally 
12  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  deep :  the  p^ 
rapet  runs  quite  round  the  top  of  it; 
and  at  certam  distances  it  is  frequently 
strengthened  with  redoubts  and  small 
forts ;  the  base  18  feet  wide,  the  height 
within  6,  and  on  the  outside  5  feet, 
with  a  banquette  of  3  feet  wide,  and  1( 
high.      See    Contra  vallation,     or 

COU  NTERVALLATION. 

emeus,  i^i  military  antiquity,  a 
^  r  very  capacious  "building,  of  a  round  or 
oval  fornf,  erected  by  the  ancients  fof 
exliibitiog  shews  to  the  people. 

QlViYt  prcparie,  Fr.  a  composition 
wliich  is  made  of  yellow  wax,  tallow, 
and  pitgh,  and  is  used  as  a  sort  of  mastio 
gum  to  close  up  the  heads  of  fuses,  &c. 

CISEAUX,  Fr.  chisels  used  by 
miners,  to  loosen  earth  from  the  sides 
of  the  excavation,  without  making  a 
noise ;  wliich  the  miner  effects  by  strik-* 
ing  the  chisel  witli  his  hand. 

CITADEL^  a  fort  with  4,  5,  or  6 
bastions,  raised  on  the  most  advanta« 
geous  ground  about  a  city,  theoetter  to 
command  it;  and  commonly  divide4 
from  it  by  an  esplanade,  the  more  e0eo* 
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tually  to  hinder  the  approach  of  an  ene> 
my;  so  that  the  citadel  defends  the  inha- 
bitants if  they  continue  in  their  duty, 
and  punishes  them  if  they  revolt.  Be- 
aejgers  always  attack  the  city  first,  that, 
being  masters  of  it,  they  may  cover 
themselves  the  better  a^;ainst  the  fire  of 
the  citadel.  Havingbastions  it  is  thereby 
distinguished  from  a  castle.  Sometimes 
the  citadel  stands  half  within,  and  half 
witfaont  the  ramparts  of  the  place. 

CITERNB,  IV.  a  cistern;  well; 
^^eryfortifiedtowfi  or  place  should  have 
'  one.    ■ 

CrraRNEAU,  Fr.  a  small  vtrell 
which  is  arched  over  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  rain  water. 

CITOYEN,  Ft.  citizen ;  the  inha- 
bicsmt  of  a  nlace. 

Cnorts-Jbliat.  Fr.  an  armed  citi- 
zen; a  volunteer. 

CIVtC-CROWN,  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  was  h  crown  given  to 
any  soldier  who  had  sftved  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  It  was  eompo&ed  only  of  oaken 
boughs,  but  aci^unted  more  honourable 
than  anyother. 

CIVTERE,  Fr.  a  small  hand-bar^ 
/ow,  which  id  carried  by  two  men,  and 
is  much  used  in  the  artillery. 

CLAI£,  IV.  ft  kind  of  hurdle  in  th^ 
shape  of  ft  rectaii|^e,  made  of  twigs  well 
interwoven :  these  ttaiei  are  used  during 
a  siegey  for  wwit  of  blinds,  to  cover  a 
lodgement,  ft  sftp,  or  the  passage  over 
a  £tch,  and  ftre  covered  over  with 
e^rth  to  protect  the  workmen  against 
ike  works. 

CLXil»poitiiir5,  rv.  pitched  hurdles. 
These  are  used  with  gretix  advantage  to 
Ibrm  causeways  in  a  marsliy  soil,  when 
die  "waters  have  been  drained. 

CLaIRON.  Fr.  a  s^cie«  of  trum- 
pet which  issbtilierin  its  sound  than 
the  ordinary  kind. 

CLAN,  ft  term  used  among  the 
Scotch  for  ft  Aumber  of  families  subject 
to  one  heftd,  or  chief,  who  led  them  to 
War 

CLARENTIEUX,  Ae  second  king 
ftt  arms,  so  called  from  the  duke  of 
Ctarence,  third  son  to  king  Edtnird  lit. 

CLARIGATION,  in  Ronmn  anti- 
fkiVy,  u  teremony  whidi  always  pre- 
cseded  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  It 
was  performed  in  the  following  man- 
ners thetidef  of  the  heralds  went  to 
^  territory  tif  tht  ttmoj,  where,  after 
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some  solemn  prefatory  indication,  he, 
with  a  loud  voice,  intimated,  that  he 
declared  war  against  them  for  certain 
reasons  specified ;  such  as  injury  done 
to  the  Roman  allies,  or.  the  like. 

CLARINETTE,  Fr.  aclarinette;  a 
shrill  musical  instrument,  resembiinjg 
the  hautboy,  which  is  used  in  regi* 
mental  bands. 

CLAYES!   \^^  HuRDtEf. 

CLAYONAGES,  Fr.  Hurdtes  with 
which  the  timber  work  of  a  gallery  is 
covered.  They  are  likeilise  used  in 
saps.    / 

CL^AR.  To  clear  the  trenches.  See 
Trenches. 

CLl^F  itun  Btat,  ^un  payt,  Fr.  lite^ 
rally  signifies  the  key  of  a  state  or  coun- 
try. Any  fortified  place  which  must 
necessarily  be  taken  before  any  irrui>- 
tion,  can,  with  safety,  be  made  into  a 
country.  Thus  Luxemburgh  was  called 
the  key  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
towards  France,  as  she  formerly  stood. 

Clef  de  moutquet,  de  carabine^  de 
pistolet,  Fr.  an  iron  instrument  with 
only  one  square  hole,  and  a  handle:  it 
serves  to  cock  the  piece. 

CLERK,  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  a  writer  in  a  public  office^ 
an  officer  of  various  kinds.  See  Jobn- 
SON.  Every  military  department  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain  has  subordi- 
nate persons  of  this  description. 

Clerk  of  the  general  meetings  for 
the  tevuingf  ^c,  of  tnilitia-fneti.  In 
time  of  peace,  this  person  has  audio- 
thority  to  adjourn  any  siich  meetings 
when  no  lieutenant  or  deputy  attends. 
It  is  his  duty  likewise  to  file  amended 
lists  of  militia-men,  to  send  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  exercise  to  the 
chief  constables,  and  to  transmit  copies 
of  accounts  he  receives  of  the  oommit- 
ment  of  deserted  Serjeants,  &c.  to  the 
colonel  and  adjutant  of  the  county  bats 
talion. 

Clerk  ^  the  mb^vishn  meeting. 
His  functions  are  to  give  notice  of  the 
meeting  to  the  deputy  lieutenaats,  &c« 
and  to  transmit  lists  of  men  inrolled  to 
the  commanding  officer;  to  appoint 
another  meeting  when  there  is  not  due 
attendance,  and  give  notice  of  the  same; 
to  certify,  gratis,  in  what  list  any^  per- 
son's name  is  inserted;  to  transmit  co- 
pies 
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pK%  of  roUs  to  the  derk  of  the  general 
carconc ;  to  tnuismit  a  list  of  the  per- 
>  lo^uUcd  to  the  oommauding  ofhcer 
adjatant ;  to  enter  on  the  roil  the 
df  apprehending  substitutes  who 


Clxkk  of  the  peoidt  is  to  transmit 

Clones  of  qualiiications  to  the  county 

LcdSeoaot;  to  enter  qualifications;  to 

datc5»  Ace.  of  commissions  to  he 

io  the  Gazette ;  and  to  transmit 

lual  account  of  qualifications  to 

t^  wcretary  of  state;  to  transmit  an 

tc'oaat  of  the  arrival  from  abroad  of 

c«r  cok>nel,  to  the  ofiicer  commanding 

cliBabseooe;  to  deliver  the  annuu 

cenmcatt  of  the  state  of  the  miUtia,  or 

rcrtiiy  his  not  having  received  one  to 

U£  ^ulcr  sessions;  to  file  certificates 

u  (dicers  servicey    and   certify  their 

niatifn  the  hLgh  constable ;  to  transmit 

cfMSof  oertiScates  from  tlie  county 

;ie«ttDaots^  &c.  to  the  treasury,  and 

U«  nrcfver  general  of  the  land-tax;  to 

crttfT  to  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury 

otiaBMcaon  at  the  quarter  sessions  of 

■pifMag  laoocy  on  places  where  th^ 

CJuoA  laa  not  been  raised.  He  is  liable 

u  pmdty  for  Delecting  to  record,  6lC, 
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(*ua&  of  the  battalion.  The  co- 
Mod  or  oommaoding  officer  of  every 
midm  regimrnt  in  time  of  peace  may 
ijifMat  a  clerk  to  his  battalion,  who  is 
» act  as  paymaster. 

When  the  militia  is  embodied,  the 
fijMili  I  may  appoint  some  intelligent 
kt}aat  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  clerk. 
Tae  mmt  regulation  holds  good  in  the 
Or. 

Ttee  is  likewise  a  regimeutai  clerk, 
nhu  acts  amler  the  serjeant  major.  See 
km^iUKXTAL,  Book. 

i'Lcaa  of  the  cheeky  an  officer  who 
^  the  check  and  controul  of  the  yeo- 
of  the  guard ;  also  an  officer  in  the 
who  conjointly  with  the  clerk 
«f  sorvcir  ^  a  check  upon,  and  must 
all  toe  aocotints  of  the  store-keeper 
they  are  passed  by  the  board. 
Clsbk  of  Survey,  an  officer  in  the 
in  the  store-keeper's  office, 
■wi  tnrwej  the  stores,  and  see 
kept  in  oraer.  He  also  signs  the 
■ntf  fcet|«.r»accoonta  before  (hey  pass 

CiBfts  of  the  Srorri^ai^  officer  ooder 


the  board  of  ordnance,  who  is  respon* 
sible  to  the  commissary  forallorduanoe 
stores  under  his  charge;  keeping  an  ac- 
count of  all  issues  or  receipts. 

CLICH,  a  sabre  in  use  among  the 
Turks;  the  blade  of  which  is  crooked 
and<  very  broad.  Th^  Turks  have 
also  another  kind  of  sabre*  which  is 
sharp  only  at  one  edge ;  the  back  of 
th^  olade  is  tipped  with  a  piece  of 
sti*ong  iron;  this  they  call  gadoru;  it 
is  not  so  much  falcated  as  the  click. 
They  have  a  third  kind  of  sabr«% 
straight,  sharp  at  both  edges,  especially 
towards  the  point  which  is  blunted: 
this  they  call  paUu, 

CUDE,  or  Janclidif  a  long  piece 
of  timber  withheld  by  a  counter-poise, 
which,  upon  tlie  latter  being  let  looser 
would  throw  a  heavy  load  of  stones 
into  a  fortress :  the  Clide  was  still  in 
use  under  CkarlemaiH, 

CLIENTS,  Fr.  Noblem^en  who  for^ 
merly  served  in  the  French  aimiea 
under  the  pennant  of  a  knight,  the 
banner  of  a  banneret,  &a 

CLOCHE,  Fr.  a  bell.  . 

Cloches  sujettes  i  la  Taxe  militaire, 
Fr.  Bells  subject  to  military  requisi^ 
tion.  The  moment  a  ^wn,  that  has 
been  battered  with  cannon,  surrenders, 
the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  redeem 
the  bells,  belonging  to  the  churches, 
and  divers  utensils  made  either  of  brass 
or  of  some  other  metal.  This  kind  of 
tribute  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  of 
tlie  artillery,  who,  as  he  thii^s  proper, 
divides  it  between  the  officers  under 
his  command;  such  at  least  was  the 
custom  during  the  old  French  monarchy. 

CLOTHI^'G.  The  clothing  of  the 
British  army  is  determined  by  a  pei:vui« 
nent  board,  composed  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  and  a  certain  number  of  £;en^ 
ral  officers,  who  act  under  the  king^t 
immediate  aathority.  A  considerable 
alteration  has  lately  taken  place  in  al- 
most all  articles  which,  under  this  heady 
are  supplied  to  the  soldiers.  Those  un* 
der  the  name  of  half  mounting  have 
been  wholly  laid  aside. 

The  annual  clothing  of  the  infantry 
of  the  line,  or  fencible  iafantlry,  serving 
in  Europe,  in  North  America,  or  at  the 
Cape  or  Good  Hope,  (Hi^^nd  qorps 
excepted)  consists  m  a  coat,  waistcoat^ 
or  waislcoat  front,  a  pair  of  breeches. 
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ttnlinedy  eit^ccpt  the  waistband,  and  with 
one  pocket  only;  a  cap  made  of  felt 
t^d  leather,  with  brass  plate,  cockade, 
and  tuft.  The  felt  crown  of  the  cap, 
cockade,  and  tuft  to  be  supplied  annu- 
ally, the  leather  part  and  brass  plate, 
every  two  years.  Two  pair  of  good 
shoes,  of  the  value  of  As.  6d.  each  pair, 
are  to  be  supplied  annually  in  lieu  of 
the  half  mounting,  and  each  serjeantis 
to  be  credited  with  the  sum  of  3s.  being 
the  diffsrence  between  the  value  of  the 
former  articles  of  half  mounting  for  a 
Serjeant  and  private  man.  Some  ex- 
ceptions are  made  with  respect  to  high- 
land corps,  and  regiments  serving  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  For  further  * 
particulars,  see  Regulations,  published 
Dy  authority,  22  April,  t803. 

CIOY,  or  to  cloy  guns.  See  To 
Nail. 

CLOUTS.    Sec  Axle-Tree. 

CLOUX,  Jr.    See  Nails. 

jroCLUB,in  a  military  sense,  to  tlirow 
into  confusion;  to  deform,  through  ig- 
norance^ or  inadvertency. 

To  Club  a  battalion  implies  gene- 
lally  a  temporpry  inability  in  the  com- 
manding officer  to  restore  any  given 
body  of  men  to  their  natural  m>nt  in 
line  or  column.  This  occurs  after  some 
manoeuvre  has  been  performed,  and  is 
occasioned  by  false  directions  being 
eiven  to  the  different  component  parts. 
J^orant  and  unexperienced  officers 
may  fVequently  commit  this  error; 
sometimes  however,  the  circumstance 
may  arise  from  an  erroneous  movement 
of  a  division  or  company,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  word  of  command  was  cor- 
rect, An  able  officer  in  that  case  will 
Instantly  know  how  to  unravel  the  se- 
veral parts.  The  less  informed  and  the 
less  capable  may  find  a  relief  in  sound- 
ing the  disperse,  which  see.  It  does 
not,  however,  always  follow,  that  be» 
cause  an  officer  may  occasionally  com- 
mit this  error  with  respect  to  the  mi- 
pute  movements  of  a  battalion,  he  must 
therefore  be  unequal  to  the  superior 
functions  of  command  j  or  that  when 
a  man,  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks, 
is  perfectly  master  of  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  inferior  movements,  he 
should  be  able  to  act  upon  the  en- 
larged scale  of  locality  and  position. 
The  military  science  which  is  required 
in  ea^  of  toefe  cases  essentially  differs 


in  its  appropriate  exercise,  but  both  are 
necessary. 

CLY-MORE,  a  great  two-handed 
sword,  formerly  in  use  among  the  high- 
landers,  two  inches  broad,  doubly  edged; 
the  length  of  the  blade,  3  feet  7  inches  ; 
the  handle,  14  inches ;  of  a  plain  trans- 
verse guard,  1  foot;  the  weight,  6 
pounds  and  a  half.  These  swords  were 
the  original  weapons  of  England,  as 
appears  by  the  figure  of  a  soldier  found 
among  the  ruins  of  London,  after  the 
great  fire  in  1666. 

COAT  of  maify  armour  made  of 
scales  or  iron  rings. 

COC  ARD'E-miiitairc,  Fr.  Amongst 
all  nations  the  cockade  has  succeeded 
to  the  scarf:  it  is  not  long,  however, 
since  the  Dutch  continued  to  weai  the 
scarf  crossways,  and  the  A^strians  over 
their  belts.  From  the  colour  or  colours 
of  the  cockade,  it  is  discovered  what 
country  a  soldier  belongs  to.  When 
first  this  mark  of  distinction  was  intro* 
duced,  it  was  reckoned  a  badge  of 
honour.  With  regard  to  the  scarfs 
they  were  attended  with  great  incoiive-> 
nience,  since  an  officer  or  private  might, 
easily  be  seized  by  it,  thrown  from  his 
horse,  or  at  least  stopped  in  his  flight. 
Froni  this  very  reason  the  French  within 
forty  years  have  giveii  up  the  shoulder 
knots  formerly  worn  by  their  cavalry 
and  dragoons. 

COCK,  that  part  of  the  lock  of  a 
musket,  which  sustains  the  two  small 
pieces  of  iron  called  jaws,  between 
which  the  flhit  is  fixed. 

7b  Cock,  to  fix  the  cock  of  a  mus- 

?[uet  or  pistol,  so  as  to  have  it  ready 
or  an  instant  discharge. 

COCKADE,  a  ribbon  worn  in  the 
hat.  This  military  mark  succeeded  the 
scarf  that  was  formerly  worn  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  Euro* 
pean  nations,  which  are  principally  dis« 
tingiiished  in  the  following  manner.  In 
the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain, 
black  silk  ribbon  fx)r  the  officers,  and 
hair  cockades  for  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  private  soldiers  and  marines; 
light  blue,  pink  and  white  ribbons  mix* 
ed,  called  tricolor  or  threeK>oloured, 
distinguish  the  French  ;  red  marks  the 
Spaniard,  black  the  Prussian  and  Au- 
strians,  green  the  Russian,  &c.  Under 
the  old  government  of  France,  officers 
were  not  permitted  to  wear  a  cockade^ 

unless 
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Mjess  they  were  rcfi;iinentally  dressed; 
uhI.  sinjE^Lar  as  it  may  appear,  die 
«ib>orf>  and  men  beiooging  to  a  certain 
mi^ahcr  of  old  regnnents  in  the  Pru»- 
t^n  «errioe  do  not  wear  any  mark  in 
rt'.  IT  hats.  Id  England  the  cockade  is 
^viu  tB  and  out  of  regimentals,  by 
<  tr\  cpecie^  of  military  chanicter. 

COiJE,  (codcy  Fr.)  a  collection  of 
o^v  miesi,  mod  regulations,  by  which 
f'V  civilized  proportion  of  maukiud  is 
» ■«en)ed. 

MiUtmry  Code,  (code  militaire,  Fr.) 
Ra2«»  aod  regulations  for  the  good  or- 
firr  snd  ducipiine  of  an  army.  Of  this 
''jK^nption  are  our  articles  of  war ;  a 
oft'  which  is  much  t^'onted  at 


Lis  tme. 

CUEFFXR,  Fr,  to  cap,  or  put  a 
b«"ftitt^pieee  on  any  thing. 

i  4>Trr  EK  iesjusea  a  bambeSy  Fr.  To 
f*«7p  thr  mits  or  apertures  of  shells  with 
^^T  ifort  of  niastick  composition. 

<.  tEVR,  Fr.  the  heart.  Tiiis  word 
«•  frmbently  used  among  the  French  to 
MsnMy  cmtragr,  intrepiaity,  manhood, 
(> '.  UeDoe  the  elpression  in  Corneille's 
iid:  Rodrrigue!  as  tu  Copur?  which 
?ST  tc  thus  translated ^Koderigues, 
«r  tboa  a  man  of  resolution? 

C'OFFflR,  In  fortification,  a  hollow 
••«l£»rot  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  a  dry 
0.-J  h,  fnMB  6  to  7  feet  deep,  and  from 
:!>  to  18  f«et  broad  ;  and  toe  length  of 
<*.  die  whole  breadth  of  the  said  ditch, 
'  -.vk  side  to  side.  The  besieged  gene- 
saJ^  laake  use  of  tliese  coffers  to  re- 
p.«£  the  besiegers,  when  they  attempt 
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ditch :  they  are  distinguished 

)fr  their  lengtii  from  Caponiers ; 

between  coffers  and  the 

and  gallery,  consists  in  this, 

laUer  are  made  by  the  be- 

and  the  former  by  the  besieged. 

covered  with  joists,  hurdles, 

«^al  earthy  raised  3  feet  above  tlie  bot- 

*  &  Of  the  ditch ;  which  rising  serves 

-.•«V9d  of  aparapet,  with  loop-holes  in  it. 

COFFTR£^     bee  Coffeb. 

COFFRE  ^^ne  batterie.    Ft.    the 

»>ad  work  which  covers  the  pieces  of 

^^uaucm  chat  are  planted  in  a  battery, 

«  ««2i  as  the  soldiers  who  are  attached 

u  cbe  guna. 

i  «rf  as  i  Jtoi,  Fr.  a  machine  filled 
•JH  comKasciblc  materials  for  the  pur-* 
,-«K  of  doing  mischief  to  a  scaling 
.«rtj,  or  of  blowiiig  up  a  ship^  &c. 
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COGNIZANCE,  judicial  notice, 
trial,  judicial  authority.  In  a  military 
sense,  implies  the  invcstigMion  to  which 
any  person  or  action  is  liable.  During 
the  suspension  of  civ^  authority,  every 
offence  comes  under  military  cogni» 
zance,  is  subject  to  military  law,  and 
may  be  proceeded  upon  according  to 
the  summary  spirit  of  its  regulation. 
lience,  a  drum-head  court-martial  is 
the  strongest  instance  of  military  cog« 
nizance. 

COHORT,  (cohorte,  Fr.)  in  Roman 
antiquity,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the 
Roman  legion,  comprehending  about 
600  men. 
COIN,  in  gunnery,(coin  tTurtiH^ur,  Fr  J^ 
a  kind  of  wedge  to  lay  under  the 
breech  of  a  gun,  in  order  to  raise  or  d^ 
press  the  metal. 

Coiv  de  mancsuvre  militairef  Fr.  A.n 
particular  manner  in  which  the  ancients 
used  to  dispose  their  troops  on  the 
front  of  tlie  army,  to  break  the  line  of 
the  enemy.  This  disposition  consisted 
in  giving  a  great  depth,  and  allowing 
only  a  small  front,  to  the  body  of  troops, 
and  was  called  faire  la  tite  de  pore. 
This  last  title  was  gii^en  to  an  officer 
who  commanded  a  colmnn. 

COLGIAT,  a  large  glove  which 
the  Turks  wear  in  the  field.  The 
colgiat  covers  the  arm  up  to  the  elbow, 
and  while  it  protects  the  hand,  it  helps 
them  in  parrying  the  blows  that  ar^ 
Struck  at  their  heads.  ' 

Rotfol  Military  COLLEGE,  a  new 
institution  which  has  been  created  by 
the  immediate  sanction  of  his  Majesty, 
with  the  consent  of  parliament,  and 
under  the  direction  ot  the  commander 
in  chief,  for  the  time  b<ein^. 

This  establishment  consists  of  two  de- 
partments;-* 

The  first,  or  senior  department,  is 
calculated  to  instruct  officers,  who  have 
already  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Tegimental  duties,  &c.  in  the  higher 
branches  of  their  profession.  Their  at** 
tentiou  is  particularly  directed  to  those 
functions  which  relate  to  the  Quarter- 
master-general's department  in  the  field. 

The  second,  or  junior  department,  is 
meant  for  the  education  of  young  men, 
who  have  not  yet  received  any  commis- 
sions in  the  army,  but  who  are  intended 
from  early  lif^  for  the  profession  of 
arms, 
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The  following  particuiais  constitute 
ihe  general  outline  of  this  praise-vvorthy 
institution  :— 

The  conunander  in  chief  for  the  time . 
l>eing  is  always  to  he  considered  as  the 
chief  governor  of  the  establishment.  Pie 
is  President  of  the  Supreme  Board  of 
the  College  ;  the  members  of  which  are, 
the  Secretary  at  War,  and  such  General 
and  Sta£r  officers  as  hia  Majesty  may, 
from  time  to  tirae^  think  proper  to  nomi- 
nate. It  is  their  peculiar  province  to 
see,  that  tlie  regulations  of  the  institu- 
tion be  duly  observed,  that  the  original 
intentions  of  the  king  and  legislature  be 
unequivocally  fulfilled,  and  that  the 
pvholVbe  conducted  with  ceconomy  and 
credit  to  the  country. 

There  is  constantly  resident  in  the  col- 
lege^ a  governor  and  beutenant-govemor, 
who  must  both  be  military  officers.  The 
former  not  under  the  rank  of  major-ge- 
neral, and  the  latter  not  under  that  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  line.  These  are 
the  immediate  functionaries  of  the  place, 
and  to  them  is  intrusted  the  in  tire  direc- 
tion of  the  establishment;  subject  only 
|o  the  instructions  and  orders  that  may 
occasionallT  be  issued  from  the  Supreme 
Board  of  the  College. 

At  the  head  of  each  department  are 
placed  a  Commandant  and  a  Director 
of  Instruction.  These  must  likewise  be 
military  men,  and  bear  the  king's  com- 
mission. They  are,  at  ail  times,  ac-^ 
countable  for  their  respective  deparlv 
^  ments,  being  under  the  mimediate  con- 
'  trol  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-go- 
venior  of  the  College. 

The  commandants  of  departments,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Directors  of  In* 
struction,  form  a  Collegiate  Board,  at 
wliich  the  resident  governor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  lieutenant-governor  con« 
9tantly  presides. 

Public  examinations  are  made,  at  sta- 
ted periods,  by  this  board,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  progress  of  learning,  and 
the  degrees  of  improvement.  The  pre- 
ndent  and  members  of  it  likewise  enter 
into  the  interior  oeconomy  of  the  place, 
controul  the  expenditure  of  the  esta- 
Uishment,  and  maintain  the  statutes  of 
the  College  as  ordered  by  his  Majesty; 
subject  nevertheless  to  the  controul  and 
occasiooal  direction  of  the  Supreme 
Board,  to  which  the  coUegiate  one  is  in 
every  respect  subordinate. 
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The  staff,  and  other  otncers  of  each 
department  are  uJide^  the  immediate  or- 
ders of  their  respective  commandants; 
wbp  are  enjoined  to  conduct  their  de- 
partments in  strict  conformity  to  the 
existing  rules  and  discipline  of  the  king's 
service. 

The  establishment  is  founded  upon 
principles  of  the  strictest  oeconomy^;  and 
the  expence  of  being  at  the  institution,^ 
with  all  the  advantages  of  theoretical 
instruction  and  practical  improvement^ 
does  not  exceed  the  necessary  charges 
and  disbursements  to  which  every  otl  cer 
is  subject  when  he  lives  with  his  regi-^ 
meat. 

It  is  a  standing  order  of  the  institu- 
tion, that  oflicers  must  constantly  appear 
in  uniform;  and  they  must  in  all  respects 
conform  to  the  rules,  regulations^  and 
customs  of  his  Majesty's  service. 

leave  of  absence  is  granted,  daring 
the  months  of  December  and  January^ 
to  officers  studying  in  the  sepior  depart- 
ment of  the  college;  but  at  no  other 
season  of  the  year,  except  fVir  a  few 
days,  and  then  only  under  circumstan- 
ces nnd  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity, 
Simior  departments    ^ 

The  number  of  officers  which  can  be 
admitted  at  a  time  to  the  studies  of 
the  senior  department,  is  limited  to  30  ; 
and  it  is  required  as  indispensably  ne» 
cessary,  that  they  should  be  perfectly 
conversant  in  all  the  details  of  regimen^ 
tal  duty. 

They  must  likewise  have  made  thent* 
selves  masters  of  the  French  langua|;e» 
be  versed  in  mathematics^  and  in  the 
science  of  field  forti6cation  and  castru^ 
metation ;  and  be  well  instructed  in  the 
art  of  drawing  military  plans,  ^cc. 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  the  dif^ 
ferent  branches  belonging  to  the  senior 
depafttnent  is  conveyed  in  Frencli,  ia 
order  that  officers  may  be  enabled  to  im-» 
prove  the  knowled^  they  acquire  at  the 
establishment,  by  reading  with  faciiitj^ 
the  military  wnters  that  are  most  in 
estimation.  The  majority  of  such  au-^ 
thors  being  found  among  the  French, 
that  language  is  of  course  the  most  cuW 
tivated ;  by  which  means  the  iirsi  ol^ 
ject  of  acquirement  will  not  only  be  ob» 
tained,  but  it  will  ensure  to  the  general 
staff  of  the  army  a  disposable  body  of 
intelligent  officers  that  are  oomrersaat 
in  a  continental  tongue. 
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T  >e  mstmcttoQ  is  not  elementary,  or 
apon  first  phnciples  only.  The 
■lapodoa  of  tbe  otiioerB  is  directed  to 
^*ficr  bnsocKesy  «xd  the  lessons  they 
.-rtnfv  «je  emcmpiific^  by  practice  in 
ar  ifeeld;  br  tskmg  jrronod,  &c. 

Ti>e  particular  and  more  immediate 

<«cif9  anpertahiing  to  the  general  staff, 

•»  whad  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are 

P  9M.^mily    applied^   consist  in  taking 

•  ewmm  ^mU,  or  at  sight)  military  sur^ 

«e^«  of  i^round  without  any  mechanical 

or  «id  of  instruments;  and  to 

the  saine  on   paper  with  the 

urate  perspiaiity, 

tt  is  tberefore  necessary,  that  the  of* 

09  of  the  senior  department  should 

V  sMe  to  Judge  of  tlie  adrantages  and 

^•^airfrmiitft^ies  of  ground  relative  to  ofien- 

are  and  dt^enaave  operations ;  toemptoy 

ffpuetikai  and  trigonometrical  opera- 

ci^afl  on    the    gronnd;   to  chuse    the 

«r  position  of  entrenchments  and 

by  which  every  part  of    a 

ty  be  defended,  and  its  leading 

'&c.  he  secured  against  the 

of   sarpiiie.      lliey  most 

he  masters  of  a  theory  that 

e   adapted    to   every  case  in 

ficWI   torti£catioa   can  be  em- 

Sfned,  to  trace  camps  on  the  ground, 

mA  tt>  pcicfc  ont  the  lines  of  entrench- 

jcc  with  dispatch  and  liocuracy, 

to  the  strict  rules  of  cas^ 

f  to  be  thoroughly  conrer* 

A  ai  the  theory  of  camp  out-<lutics, 

A  of  the  ^rmnd  guards  of  armies:  to 

to  reconnoitre  ground  for  a 

OVT*  aaoiber   of  oohimns  moving  in 

of  nmitrh,  and  to  place  or  dif^ri- 

dhe  same   with  attention  to  the 

of  forage  and  water,  and 

£»  ibe  aerarity  of  the  magazines. 

To  reconnoitre  the  route  of  a  column 

,  to  estimate  the  labour  of 

the  several  communications,  to 

tbe  number  of  artitioers  that 

,  and  the  time  that  is  ne- 

to  clear  the  route  for  the  march 

and  to  detail  the  same  in 
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upon  paper. 
To  fccxMBMntre  the  route  ot  a  column 
^lecifying  in  a  clear  and 
CT  upon  paper,  the  several 
Uiat  are  favourable  to 


**"ff*" 


oocnposing  the  rear  guard, 
V  «a  they  may  halt,  and  act  as  cover* 
sf  pBTsea  to  the  xetisiDC  coluBui. 


To  reconnoitre  and  take  up  ground 
for  a  given  number  of  troops  on  a  defett' 
uve  position,  and  to  place  the  same;  to 
establish  a  chain  of  posts,  to  construct 
'batteries,  throw  up  abatis,  and  other 
means  of  defence,  adapted  to  t!ie  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  the  ground  made 
choice  of  for  the  position. 

To  reconnoitre  the  ground  upon  which 
any  given  number  oi  trqops  might  be 
encamped  under  circumst^ces  of  ag* 
gression.  In  taking  this  position  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  offknsvodyj  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  tne  Aiture 
movements  of  the  army,  by  providing 
the  readiest  means  of  directing  and  sup* 
porting  its  operations. 

Marches  slikI  movements  constitute  so 
essential  a  branch  of  military  tactics,  that 
on  them  almost  wholly  depends  the  issue 
of  a  campaign.  It  is  consequently  ex* 
pected,  tnat  every  officer  belonging  to 
the  senior  department,  should  be  able  to- 
calculate  the  march  of  a  column  under 
all  the  various  and  desultory  drcum* 
stances  which  attend  the  movements 
of  troops.  He  must  accurately  ascer* 
tain  the  ground,  the  deiiles,  the  width 
of  roads,  obstacles,  &c.  and  the 
length  of  the  several  columns.  The 
hours  occupied  in  marching,  in  defiling^ 
passing  obsta<;Ies,  &c  must  come  with* 
m  this  calculation. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  this  is  a 
route  of  march  which  has  in  view  only 
to  convey  a  body  of  troops  from  one 
position  to  another,  without  being  con* 
neded  with  niilitaiy  operations  relative 
to  the  enemy. 

To  calculate  the  march  of  several  co- 
lumns with  respect  to  eacli  other. 

To  reconnoitre  routes  for  the  march 
of  several  columns  in  advancing;  to 
form  the  columns  of  march  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  field  of  battle 
which  tliey  are  to  occupy,  and  to  point 
out  the  routes  by  which  they  are  se« 
verally  to  arrive.  The  remark  which 
we  have  already  made  applies  to  this 
part  likewise. 

To  regulate  an  order  of  march,  and 
to  ascertain  the  arrival  of  several  co<* 
lumns  on  the  field,  with  regard  to  the 
appropriate  manner  of  deploying,  and 
their  relative  dispositions,  whether  with 
a  view  to  their  encamping,  or  to  form- 
ing in  order  of  battle. 

To  reconnoitre  routes  for  the  march 
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i>f  ^veral  columns  ia  retreat^  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  columns  of  march 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
xetreat,  and  in  conformity  to  the  ground 
to  which  they  retire. 

N.  B.  It  will  be  observed,  that  this 
and  the  following  movements  are 
marches  made  relative  to  a  plan  of 
operation. 

To  regulate  the  retreat  and  relative 
support  of  the  rear  guards  attached  to 
the  several  columns. 

Ta  estimate  the  resources  of  a 
country,  in  a  green  and  dry  forage,  in 
cattle,  grain,  horses  and  carriages, 
together  with  the  population. 

To  draw  out  plans  of  resources, 
general  plans  of  operations  and  subordi- 
nate ones  of  position,  and  cantonments. 

According  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  state  of  the  weather,  officers 
are  en^loyed  in  accoutring  the  theory, 
or  applying  in  practice  on  the  ground, 
the  several  pomts  of  instruction  to 
whicb  their  attention  has  been  directed. 

It  is  required  of  them,  individually, 
to  reconnoitre  a  given  tract  or  bne  of 
country. 

The  military  positions  they  take  up, 
as  well  as  the  disposition  they  make  of 
troops,  whether  in  camp  or  in  order  of 
march,  are  invariably  represented  by 
plans  in  drawing,  and  all  instruction  is 
exemplified  by  applications  which  are 
made  in  the  neld,  and  are  adapted  to 
tlie  local  circumstances  of  ground.  In 
order  to  render  the  different  lessons 
familiar  to  tlie  mind,  and  to  make  them 
pi-actically  easy,  imaginary  mai'ches  are 
made  from  one  supposed  camp  to  art- 
othbr,  and  the  various  orders  which  re- 
late to  die  movements  of  troops  are 
given  out  and  explained,  as  if  they  were 
to  be  actually  carried  into  effect  Points 
of  attack  or  defence  are  taken  up, 
ambuscades  are  laid,  and  all  the  chicane 
of  what  the  French  so  justly  call  la 
petite  gtierrCy  is  entered  into  with  as 
much  promptitude  and  caution,  as  if 
the  enemy  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  college.  The  mancruvres  of  light 
troops  are  particularly  ppeictised;  and 
the  different  instructions  which  have 
been  published  ia  French  on  that 
branch  of  military  tactics  by  Mons. 
Jarry  are  practically  taught,  as  time 
and  circumstances  permit. 

The  elemenL»  of  field  fortification, 


and  the  higher  branches  of  attack  and 
defence,  are  not  only  inculcated  witl» 
the  greatest  perspicuity,  but  they  are 
reduced  to  practice  by  imaginary  lines 
of  circumvaliatioQ^  and  contravalJatiou  ; 
by  posts  and  positions  suddenly  taken, 
and  Quickly  fortified;  whilst  the  mani- 
fold  feints  and  stratagems  of  war  which 
have  been  practised  by  the  best  generals^ 
are  locally  attempted,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  applying  practice  to  estab- 
lished facts,  and  of  seizing  some  new 
idea  that  may  grow  out  of  ancient 
practice. 

In  order  to  add  practical  knowledge 
to  theory,  and  to  adapt  the  observations 
o(  established  military  writers  to  local 
experience,  every  survey  or  recon- 
noitring of  country,  for  the  retreat  or 
advance  of  columns;  for  offensive  or 
defensive  positions;  for  encampments, 
or  the  construction  and  erection  of 
batteries,  &c  is  made  upon  spots  that 
are  actually  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  establisliment;  and  every  object  ot^ 
instruction  is  applied  to  the  local  cir^ 
cumstance  of  tlie  ground  as  it  actually 
exists.  It  is  required,  that  plans  of 
these  different  surveys,  &c.  should  at 
all  times  accompany,  and  be  given  in, 
with  the  lesson  of  instruction. 

Officers  of  the  senior  department 
must  not  only  be  well  acquainted  with 
these  particulars,  but  they  must  further 
know  now  to  regulate  the  cantonments 
of  an  army. 

Whenever  an  officer  has  completed 
his  studies,  hft  is  reported  to  the  com* 
mander  in  chief,  as  having  qualified 
himself  for  the  quarter-master  general's 
department;  he  then  returns  to  his 
regiment,  (having  had  his  name  pre- 
viously registered  at  the  college)  in 
order  that  he  may  be  employed  on  the 
general  staff  of  the  army,  when  his  ser- 
vices are  required. 

When  an  officer  wishes  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Military  College,  his  ap- 
plication must  be  addressed  to  the  com-- 
mj^ider  in  chief,  for  the  time  being, 
tlirougli  the  medium  of  the  colonel  or 
commanding  officer  of  his  regiment, 
who  sends  it,  under  cover,  to  the  of- 
ficial or  public  secretary  at  the  Horse- 
Guards,  with  his  own  certificate  of  the 
good  conduct  of  the  applicant. 

When  an  officer,  thus  admitted,  is 
found  deficient  in  any  of  the  branches 
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«f  eleaientarT  knowledjgey  which  he  is 
expected  to  neve  ecqnired  previous  to 
kifl  entrance  into  the  senior  depart^ 
amt,  he  mar  have  the  advantagie  of 
instruction  from  the  professors  and 
assters  of  the  junior  department.  It 
votthiy  hofrever,  be  more  gratifying  to 
allptftiesy  were  inch  ofiioers  to  quidify 
dioBselves  before  thej  quit  their  corps. 

The  «amfe  allowances  which  are  es- 
tABshfd  for  troops  in  barracks^  are 
■ade  to  officers  who  attend  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  senior  depcutment. 

Erery  officer  admitted  to  this  de- 
psrtmcnt  is  required  to  ha\'e  a  horse  to 
tnead  his  dutj  in  the  field,  and  regu- 
lar radons  of  forage^  &c.  are  issued  to 
biffl  for  his  keep. 

The  officers  of  the  aenioi^  department 
nsM  toeether^  and  theii*  talkie  is  re- 
tolated  oy  specific  statutes  of  the  col- 

Junior  department 
Vm  department  is  calculated  to  re- 
ene  three  hundred  students  from  the 

Sof  foarteen  to  sixteen.  Fifty  out  of 
amnber  may  be  cadets  of  the  Hon. 
Bat  India  oompan/s  service;  one 
inadred  the  sons  of  noblemen  and 
^tlemen  who  are  intended  for  the 
anaj;  one  hundred  the  sons  of  officers 
actuUv  in  the  service;  and  fifty  the 
sons  of  officers  who  have  di^,  or  have 
leea  disabled,  in  his  Majesty's  service^ 
sad  are  left  in  pecuniary  distress. 

Tlie  students  are  formed  into  four 
eavpnies;  and  proper  persons  are  ap- 
poiaied  for  their  care  and  superinten* 


IVy  are  to  wear  an  established  uni- 
iona,  and  to  be  conducted  as  a  military 
hod?;  r^ard  being  had  to  their  youth, 
iad  certain  instructions  adopted  for  its 


The  course  of  studj  which  is  arranged 
for  this  department  is  of  a  preparatory 
■atnie,  leading  gradually  to  branches 
«f  a  higher  dua  that  are  fitted  for  the 
■aC;  uid  adding  to  classical  knowledge, 

naoonoiptishment  that  is  required 
rm  the  dmracter  of  a  perfect  gen- 
tieoMi  and  officer. 

The  atndents  are  taught  the  several 
hfaoches  of  mathematics,  field  fordfica- 
Qon,  together  with  the  general  princi- 
pjes  of  gnnnery  and  artillery  service. 
Thij  are  instructed  in  drawing  military 
pjan^  miliary  oaovcmcnts^  and  per- 


spective. They  are  also  made  acquainted 
with  the  first  rudiments  of  war,  the 
science  of  militai^  maaoeuvre,  with  geo* 
graphy  and  history,  as  well  as  with  the 
German  and  French  languages.  Pro* 
fessors  and  masters  are  appointed  to 
teach  the  Hindoo  and  Persian  tongues^  as 
being  immediately  necessary  to  uie  ser* 
vice  of  India.  Masters  are  likewise 
provided  to  instruct  cadets  in  the  geo* 
sraphy  of  India,  and  to  maJse  them 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  lootl 
knowledge  of  the  settlemtot  for  which 
they  are  severally  intended. 

The  Directors  of  Instruction  are  made 
particularly  responsible  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  studies,  and  different 
elementafy  branches  which  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  the  establishment. 

The  professors  and  masters  are  em- 
ployed generally  to  instruct  in  botli  de- 
partments, under  the  controui  of  the 
chief  director. 

The  whole  establishment,  which  has 
military  knowledge  and  improvement 
for  its  basis,  is  conducted  upon  strict 
military  principles,  and  in  scrupulous 
confonfaity  to  the  rules  and  discipline 
which  are  issued  by  authority  for  the 
government  of  the  army  at  large. 

A  saffident  number  of  masters  are 
constantly  resident  in  the  college,  for 
the  instruction  of  such  students  as  maj 
wish  to  coutinue  their  classical  studies. 
Frequent  lessons  are  given  them  oa 
mosai  and  natural  philosophy. 

They  are  likewise  taught  riding 
swimmings  fencing,  and  the  sabre  and 
sword  exercise. 

The  instruction  of  the  department  is 
divifled  into  two  parts,  forming  a  ju* 
niorand  senior  division  of  study. 

Public  examinations  are  held  in  this 
department,  in  order  to  remove  students 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  division 
of  study;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  certificates  to  such  as  are  qual>* 
led  to  act  as  commissiofied  officers  in 
the  service,  at  an  age  under  what  is 
required  by  the  present  regulations  of 
the  army. 

From  this  department  students  will 
join  the  regiments  into  which  they  seve« 
rally  enter ;  and  after  having  obtained 
some  experience,  by  going  through  the 
different  duties  of  a  regimental  officer, 
thev  will  be  qualified  to  return  to  the 
College  and  to  enter  into  the  lenior 
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depiirtment,  if  they  are  disposed   to 
study  the  service  of  tne  general  staff. 

The  {)ublic  examinations  are  held  in 
presence  of  one  or  more  visitors  Or  in- 
spectors, nominated  by  the  Commander 
in  Chief ;  and  it  is  required,  that  they 
should  be  members  of  the  Supreme 
Board  of  the  College. 

The  expence  attending  the  education 
of  a  young  gentleman  in  this  depart- 
ment, is  according  to  the  foundation  on 
trhich  he  is  admitted  to  the  College. 

The  sons  of  noblemen  and  gent^men 
fhjBOl,  per  annum. 

The  sons  of  officers  in  the  King's  ser- 
vice, pay  40I.  per  annum ;  and  orphans, 
who  are  the  sons  of  officers  that  have 
died  in  the  service,  or  the  sons  of  those 
tiuit  have  been  disabled  and  are  strait- 
ened in  circumstances,  are  educated, 
clothed,  and  maintained  free  of  all 
expence. 

The  board,  clothing,  and  accomm<V- 
dation,  are  included  in  the  several  sums 
above  specified. 

There  are  two  vacations  in  the  course 
of  twelve  months,  viz.— -At  Christmas 
and  Midsummer,  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ingone  month  each  vacation. 

The  administration  of  the  funds  of 
the  establishment,  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Collegiate  Board. 

^  The  accounts  are  balanced  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  in  every  year,  and 
are  laid  before  the  Supreme  Board;  at 
which  periods,  reports  of  progress  made 
in  the  several  branches  of  literature 
and  technical  science,  and  of  the  public 
examinations,  are  made  before  the 
committee.  These  documents,  accom- 
panied by  well  digested  remarks  and  sea- 
sonable suggestions,  for  the  preserve 
tion  of  good  order,  &c.  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  institution,  are  laid 
before  his  Majesty,  by  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  as  President  and  Governor  of 
the  College. 

The  Supreme  Board  of  the  College 
is  composed  in  the  following  manner ; 

The  Commander  in  Chief  for  the 
lime  being,  President. 

The  Secretary  at  War. 

A  Governor. 

The  Master^Gencrrf  of  the  Ord- 
nance. 

The  Governor  of  Chelsea  College. 
The  Quarter-Master-Gcoerai. 
The  Adjutant-Geaeral. 
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Two  honorary  members. 

The  Barrack-Master  General. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Senior  De- 
partment, 

lliese  are  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Board;  and  such  others  may, 
from  time  to  time  be  named,  as  mi 
Majesty  shall  think  fit. 

A  Secretary  to  the  Supreme  Board.  . 

Treasurer  to  the  College. 

College  Royale  Militaire^  Fr.  a 
general  terra  used  among  the  French  to 
express  the  place  where  military  in- 
struction was  given  during  their  Mo- 
narchy. Tliis  establishment  consisted 
of  several  colleges,  which  were  subor- 
dinate to  the  Ro^al  Military  School,  or 
Ecole  Royaie  Mtlitaire,  of  Paris. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1776,  the 
French  King  save  directions,  tliat  teu 
colleges  should  be  established,  over  the 
gates  of  each  of  which  was  writtov— 
College  Rcn/ale  Militaire;  Royal  Mi- 
litary College.  These  colleges  were 
under  the  immediate  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  Benedictine  Monks,  and 
other  religious  orders;  the  most  en- 
lightened of  which  was  that  of  the 
Jesuits. 

The  secretary  of  state  held  the  suns 
jurisdiction  over  these  colleges  that  ke 
possessed  over  La  FUcke  and  the  Mili- 
tary School  in  Paris.  Great  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  establishment  by 
Bonaparte  since  his  accession  to  the  Im- 
perial dignity.  For  particulars  rcspcct- 
mg  tlie  old  institution,  see  the  article 
Royal  Military  School. 

COLLET,  Fr.  That  part  of  a  can- 
non which  is  between  the  astragal  and 
the  muzzle. 

COLONEL,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  a  regiment,  whether  of  horse,  foot, 
dragoons,  or  artillery,  in  England :  but 
in  France,  Spain,  and  some  other  south- 
ern nations,  the  colonels  of  horse  are 
called  Maiira  de  Camp ;  in  Germany, 
and  most  northern  nations,  they  are 
called  Ritmeesters.  Colonels  of  none 
take  place,  and  oommand  one  another 
according  to  the  dates  of  their  ooD- 
missions,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
the  seniority  of  their  regiments.  Colo- 
nels of  foot  Gonunand  in  the  'ssne 
manner.- 

According  to  some  authori^  the  word 
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CMomti  IS  denved  from  the  Italians  or 
^pas'.ttrds. 

S^iniwr  <»uppo6es  it  may  £Otne  from 
TKikniyy  coicniA,  and  that  the  heads  or 
ciLkcA  o€  cf>loaies  may  have  given  the 
^peilatioa  to  the  officers  commanding 
tcpiuKrots, 

In  rormer  times,  officers,  although 
at  die  head  %>{  considerable  corps,  were 
tmky  stiied  captains,  but  not  colonels. 
See  DictioDimire  de  Trevoux,  fol.  edit. 

A  qtiescion  arises  whether  the  old 
vord  Cur<mei  mijtht  not"  have  been  d^ 
ffiscd  truiD  the  Latin  Coronariui ;  either 
/rooi  some  ceremony  which  was  per- 
ianaed  npoa  the  person  receiving  the 
raaik^  4^r  from  bis  being  placed  at  the 
kead,  CoroiMy  of  a  regimenL  The 
l<»iinci  oertaiAly  appears  the  most  pro- 
it  might  nave  had  its  origin 
the  RfMnan  manner  of  rewardmg 


Tbe  Spsniards  bore  it  Coroncl;  the 
It^iaas,  Colkmelio. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
feiKd  Troin  the  Latia  Corcna^  whence 
;    and  that  it  came  to  us 


the  Spenish.    Both  the  English 
Scotch,  but  particularly  the  latter, 
proooance  the  word  Coroneif  and  so 
Oti  tht:  Irnh. 

C  MLOHrL  ofhorUf  who  is  the  first 
^mrer  of  the  regiment;  hence  his  at- 
Cratvio  oi^bt  to  be  given  to  keeping 
thr  T^fpaneut  complete,  to  have  it  com« 
^-.f«rd  of  both  men  and  horses. fit  for 
»^niioe«  and  to  take  particular  care  to 
L«ve  them  wcU  exercised  and  taught 
i*^  diiTtfreot  evolutions ;  to  be  able  on 
(ifjDS  to  form  themselves  ac- 
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nprdinie  to  the  ground,  or  manner  in 
vcuch  they  may  atfnck,  or  lie  attacked. 
1.  otx>3i  CI.  1^  footy  or  infantry.  His 
!-.Brtiou9  are  more  extensive  than  those 
ut  the  cavalry,  as  the  infantry  ore 
r:npi<>ved  to  mure  different  purposes. 
K  ruiunei  of  infantry  should  under- 
''xnd  something  of  fortification,  and  be 
«fliJ  aor|iiaiiited  viitli  field-engineei-ing. 
Jir  ^uuBot  be  too  careful  to  maintain 
b4.»«#a  and  harmony  among  his  ofhcers; 
mrji,  to  succeed  in  this,  he  must  ac- 
quire their  esteem  and  confidence,  and 
SM^e  liiffiself  to  be  respected.  The 
srar  «ray  to  succeed  in  diis,  is  to  keep 
ap  Mflvordiaation  with  unalterable  firm- 
;  to  do  justice  to  every  oiie,  to 
uy  all  his  credit  to  procure  favours 


to  the  corps  in  general,  and  to  tho 
officers  in  particular,  without  ever 
losing  sight  of  the  health,  comfort  and 
contentment  of  his  men. 

Colonel  of  dragoons  is  nenrly  con* 
nected  with  that  of  horse,  to  which 
word  we  refer  the  reader. 

Colonel  of  artillery.  The  com^ 
mander  of  a  battalion  oi  artilUry  is  one 
of  the  most  laborious  employments 
both  in  war  and  peace,  requiring  the 
greatest  ability,  application,  and  expe* 
rience.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  very 
abla  nmliieinadcian  and  engineer,  to  ba 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  powcT- 
of  artillery,  to  understand  the  attack 
and  defence  of  fort'iuc^itions  in  all  the 
different  branches;  to  be  able  on  all 
occasions  to  form  the  artillery  accord- 
ing to  the  ground  or  manner  in  which 
they  may  attack  or  be  attacked;  in 
short,  he  should  be  master  of  every 
thing  belonging  to  that  important  corps. 

Colonel  of  engineers,  should  be  a 
very  able  mathematician  and  mechanic, 
he  should  be  master  of  fortification, 
and  be  correctly  versed  in  the  art  of 
planning,  constructing,  attacking  and 
defending.    See  Engineer. 

Liei/fenant-CoLONBL,  is  the  second 
person  in  command  of  ti  regiment. 
Under  his  direction  all  the  afrairs  of 
the  regiment  roll.  His  military  quatifi* 
cations  should  be  adequate  to  the  size 
and  the  importance  of  the  corps  he  has 
the  honour  to  sen'e  in. 

Colonel  general  of  the  French  in^ 
fantry.  An  appointment  of  great  trust 
and  authority,  wliich  was  suppressed 
during  the  old  government  of  France^ 
A  colonel-general  was  formerly  ^nuUed 
to  the  nomination  of  every  conmussiod 
and  place  of  trust  in  the  infismtry.  He 
could  order  courts-martial,  and  enforce 
the  sentences  awarded  by  them  >vithout 
ulterior  reference;  and  he  had  a  com* 

{>any  in  every  regiment  which  was  cat* . 
ed  tlie  colonel-general's  company. 

This  appointment  was  created  during 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  in  1544,  and  be« 
came  an  immediate  gift  of  the  crt>wn^ 
under  Henry  III.  in  1584. 

There  was  likewise  a  colonel-genera? 
of  the  cai'alry ;  which  appointment  watf 
entrusted  to  two  officers  under  thef 
reign  of  Louis  XHI.  One  coifimanded 
the  French  and  the  other  the  Gerttaia' 
cavalry. 
I  O  2  The 
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The  appointment  of  colonel-general 
of  dragoons  wa»  created  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  1688. 

CoLOKEL  by  brevet f  Brevets  Colo- 
HBLy  JV.  One  who  has  obtained  the 
•rank  of  colonel  in  the  armj  witliout 
liaving  that  rank  in  any  particular  re- 
giment 

CoLOKSL  rifijrmey  Fr.  A  reduced 
balf'pay  officer,  who  has  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  army,  without  having 
any  command  or  regimental  rank,  or 
who  has  retired  from  the  senripe  re-{ 
taining  his  brevet  rank. 

COIX)N£LL£,  jFV.  is  the  first  com- 
pany in  It  French  regiment  Madame  la 
CoUmdU  is  the  eokmrs  wife. 
^  COLONNEyjFV.  Column.  This  word 
IS  Tariously  used  in  military  phraseo- 
logy. 

Colon NE  d^artilkrief  Fr.  The  march 
or  movements  of  a  corps  of  artillery  in 
jegolar  order,  with  the  several  pieces 
of  ondnano^  accompanied  by  stores 
and  ammunition,  for  the  purpose  o£ 
attadking  or  cfaedcing  an  enemy.  . 

CoLOvvE  du  centre,  Fr.  A  part  of 
mn  army  which  is  advancing  between 
other  armed  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of 
oocupj^ing  any  particular  ground,  of 
attacking  an  enemy,  or  of  avoiding  his 
attack  by  retreating. 

CoLOKNE  de  drmte,  Fr.  A  snocessive 
movement  of  troops  which  form  a  part 
of  an  army,  and  preserve  the  same  line 
of  march  without  any  interval  or  inter- 

X''  M,  This  column  of  the  right  has 
columns  upon  its  left,  and  the 
one  which  is  next  to  it  b  called  die  se- 
cond column  belonging  to  the  right, 
another  the  third  column  of  the  right, 
and  so  on  to  the  last,  wmch 
alon6  is  called  the  left  column,  and 
as  the  one  upon  which  th^  whole  army 
JBBOves. 

^  Colon  KE  d^ equipages,  Fr.  The  line 
line  of  march  which  is  observed  by  the 
Imgpg^wagons,  &c.  In  advancing 
ttgiainst  an  enemy  these  always  follow 
the  main  army,  and  precede  it  when 
the  troops  are  forced  to  retreat 

Colon  KE  de  gaucke^  Fr.  A  suooes- 
five  movement  of  troops  (left  in  front) 
which  form  a  material  part  of  an  army, 
and  preserve  the  same  line  of  march 
without  interruption.  This  column  con- 
stitutes the  left  of  the  army,  and  is  its 
directing  body  in  that  point  of  view, 


when  it  advances  ag^nat  or  retirea 
from  an  enemy. 

CoiJOvv%detreupe»,¥r.  Any  snooes* 
sive  movement  of  troops,  horse  or  foot^ 
in  regular  order. 

Fermer  une  Colovne,  Fr.  To  be  the 
rear  rank  of  a  body  of  troops  that  are 
marching  rank  and  %  in  »,  direo- 
tion. 

Oworir  une  Colonne,  IV.  To  be  the 
leading  or  front  rank  oi  a  body  oif 
troops  that  are  marching  in  regular 
order. 

Oumr  une  CoLCNNE,  Fr.  Ti^pkaC 
signals  as  marks  of  direction  for  troona 
that  are  marching  in  regular  order.  To 
dear  the  way,  by  removing  alt  sorts  of 
obstacles,  &c 

COLOURS,  in  the  military  art,  aro 
large  silk  flags  fixed  on  half  pikes,  and 
carried  by  the  ensign.  When  a  battalioii 
is  encamped,  the^r  are  placed  in  ila 
front ;  but  in  garrison  they  are  lodged 
with  the  commanding  officer. 

The  first  standard,  guidon,  or  ooburs^ 
of  a  regiment,  are  not  to  lae  carried  on 
any  guard  but  that  of  his  Majesty,  the 
Queen,  Prince  of  Wales,  or  captain- 
general. 

The  size  of  the  colour^  to  be  0  foet  C^ 
inches  fivinE,  luid  6  feet  (}pep  on  the 
pike.  The  Teneth  of  the  pike  (spear 
and  ferril  included)  to  be  9  feet 
10  inches.  The  cords  and  tassela 
of  the  whole  to  be  crimson  and  gold 
mixed. 

Camp-CoLOvaa,  are,  a  small  sort  of 
colours  placed  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  parade  of  the  repmeut  when  in  the 
field:  th^  are  18  mches  square,  and 
of  the  colour  of  the  facing  of  the  regi- 
ment, with  the  number  of  the  regiment 
upon  them.  The  poles  to  be  T  feet 
6  inches  long,  except  those  of  the 
quarter  and  r^ar  guards,  which  are  to 
be  9  feet 

CoLouR^^vtfrd    See  GuAKn. 

^  pAir  cf  Colours,  a  term  used  in 
the  British  service  to  signify  an  eiw 
signcy,  or  the  first  commissioned  ap«^ 
pointment  in  the  army. 

COLOURS  uMed  in  the  dramngi  ff 
fortificaiian.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
colours  in  the  drawinss  of  plans  and 
profiles  of  a  fortification,  in  order  to 
distinguish  every  particular  part,  and 
separate,  as  it  were,  the  one  from  the 
otner,  so  as  to  mako  their  diference 

more 
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tmsible.    Tlie  diArent  sorts  of 
^eaermlly  used  in  these  kinds 
mgi^  are,  IndUm-ink,  carmine, 
riigrrmfe,  9ap-grten^giait4)cuchj  Pru9- 
indigo  and  umber. 
mk  is  the  first  and  most  no- 
thing required  in  drawing;  for 
io  drmwing  the  lines,  to  ex- 
halis  €»r  risii^  grounds,  and,  in 
for  all  what  is  called  shading  in 
The  best  sort  of  Indianrink 
btiiish  black,  soft  and  easily  re- 
lAto  a  liquid,  free  from  sand  or 
It  is  sold  in  sticks  from  six- 
m  sti^  to  half  a  crown,  accord- 
its  i^oodxiess  and  quantity.  That 
m  £urope  is  £ood  for  nothing. 
wanner  of  liquefying  it,  is  by 
a  little  ^iiear  water  into  a  shell 
and  nibbing  it  gently  *till 
is  blade,  and  of  a  consistence 
fike  oooimon  ink :  when  it  is  used 
lines,  it  must  be  made  very 
thottgh  not  too  thick,  otherwise 
0t  easily  flow  out  of  the  draw- 
;  bat  when  it  is  for  shading,  it 
be  pnle^  so  as  to  go  over  the 
sereial  times,  which  adds  a 
to  the  shading, 

b  an  impalpable  powder, 

e  ftwcst  red  we  know  of:  it 

for   ootooriag  the   sections  of 

Wf  the  plana  of  houses,  and  all 

oi'aMfifiary  buildings;  as  likewise 

acion :  but  then  it  is  made  of 

DolcMir.     It  is  also  used  for 

red  tines  in  plans,  to  repre- 

It  is  exceedingly  dear,  be- 

sold    for  a  guinea  an 

a  little  will  go  a  great  way. 

be  nized  with  a  little  gum- 


or  sea-^rcen,  used   in 
is  either  liquid  in  small  vials 
piece,  or  mixed  jii  little 
or  shells,  &C.  it  serves  to  colour 
rivers,  seas,  and  in  general 
ail  watery  places, 
is  a  stone  of  a  faint  vel- 
wheth  liquefied  with  clear 
bat  wben  mixed  with  a.  little 
it  makes  a  beautiful  grass- 
as  all  mixed  colours  are 
to  fisde,  if  verttiris  can  be  had,  it 
be  mnch  better.    Sap-green  is  very 


is  a  fine  yellow  in  stones, 
raj  chei^.    It  infty  be  dissolved 


I  in  water,  but  without  gum :  it  serves  to 
colour  all  projects  of  works;  as  likewise 
to  distinguish  the  works  unfinished  from 
those  tliat  are  complete.  It  serves  also 
to  colour  the  trencnes  of  an  attack. 

Indigo,  is  in  small  cakes,  and  very 
cheap;  it  serves  to  colour  iron,  and 
roofs  of  buildings  which  are  covered 
with  slates:  it  must  be  well  ground 
upon  a  smooth  stone  or  glass,  and  mix-- 
ed  with  a  little  gum-^\'ater. 

Prussian  blue,  is  a  kind  of  friable 
stone,  of  an  exceeding  fine  blue:  it  is 
used  to  represent  the  colon r  of  blue 
cloth  in  drawing  encampments,  battles, 
&c.  It  must  be  well  ground,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  gum-water. 

Smalt,  also  a  good  sort  of  blue,  and 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpoj>es.  'It 
is  not  dear. 

Ultramarine,  is  an  impalpable  pow* 
der,  and  of  a^ery  delicate-sLy-blue.  It 
is  a  dear  colour. 

Umber,  is  a  yellowish  brown  colour 
in  powder:  when  it  is  mixed  with  gum* 
water,  it  serves  to  colour  dry  ditchei^ 
sand  and  all  kinds  of  earth.  Bv  mix- 
ing a  little  red  ink  with  it,  it  will  make 
a  wood  colour. 

If  some  tobaeco-leaves  are  steeped 
in  clear  water  for  several  hours,  and 
filtered  through  a  woollen  cloth,  or 
brown  paper,  with  a  little  red  ink  mix« 
ed  with  it,  it  will  make  the  best  earth 
or  wood  colour,  as  lying  smoother  than 
anv  other.  ^ 

Gum-tvater,  is  best  when  it  is  made 
some  time  before  it  is  used ;  for  which 
reason  take  some  gum  arable  and  steen 
it  in  clear  %vater  for  some  hours,  'tiU  it 
is  dissolved :  tlien  strain  it  through  a 
woollen  cloth  or  brown  paper,  and  pre- 
serve it  in  phials,  well  stopped^  'till 
wanted. 

COLUMN,  a  body  of  troops 
I  formed  in  deep  files  and  narrow  fronts  ' 
the  whole  advancing  with  the  same ' 
decree  of  movement,  and  having  suf* 
ficient  space  between  the  ranks  and  files 
to  prevent  confusion.  The  name  of 
column  is  also  given  to  several  bodies 
placed  behind  each  other,  and  intended 
to  nuirch  on  successively,  to  form  or  to 
keep  in  order  of  battle  i  but -in  this 
case  thev  are  not  to  be  called,  files  if 
troops.  There  are  more  or  less  columntf 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
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all  of  then^  advance  the  same  way  in 
order  to  meet  at  an  appointed  spot. 
Those  officers,  who  have  been  taught 
by  experience  alone,  (which  is  far  from 
being  sufficient  if  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  theory)  will  do  well  to  consult  VArt 
de  la  guerre  par  regie*  Sf  par  principeiy 
by  Marshal  de  Puysigur  and  les  (Euivrei 
de  Folard.  It  is  next  to  an  impossibi- 
lity to  remember  all  that  is  prescribed 
by  those  skilful  authors;  but  every 
officer,  who  who  is  anxious  to  improve 
bis  knowledge  in  the  military  art,  may 
derive  great  advantage  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  their  works.  , 

C/oseCoLUMN,  a  compact  solid  co- 
lumn, with  very  little  space  between 
the  divisions  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Open  CoLUMir,  a  column  with  inter- 
vals between  the  divisions  equal  to 
their  respective  fronts. 

COMBAT,  a  battle  or  duel.  Anci* 
ently  it  was  not  uncommon  for  con- 
tencvng  powers  to  adjust  their  dispute 
bv  single  combat,  when  each  party 
chose  for  itself  a  champion,  who  con- 
tested the  point  in  presence  of  both 
armies, 

COMBATANTS,  (  Combuttantp,  Fr.) 
Troops  engaged  in  action. 

COMBATTRE,  Ft.  to  act  against 
an  enemy  with  offensive  weapons,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  one's  country 
and  its  rights,  &o.  Hence,  tout  e$t 
soldat  pour  vout  combattre,  £very  thing 
is  up  in  arms  to  fi^ht  you. 

COMBfNAISOxN',  Fr,  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous projects  and  doMgns  which  are  sug- 
gested to  the  human  mind  by  the  mul* 
tiplied  occurrences  in  warfare. 

COMBINER  ce  que  fait  Cennemiy  Fr. 
to  weigh  well  the  movements  of  an 
enemy. 

.  COMBLEAU,  JFr.  a  cord  used  to 
load  and  unload  pieces  of  artillery,  also 
to  hoist  them  on  their  carriage,  the 
same  as  other  heavy  burdens,  by  means 
•f  a  crane. 

COM  ELEMENT  desfoasU,  Fr.  When 
the  besiegers  hare  succeeded  in  render- 
ing themselves  masters  of  the  covert- 
way,  they  contrive,  by  all  possible 
meansf  to  fill  up  the  ditches,  by  estab- 
lishing galleries  which  protect  the  work- 
xnenf  in  order  that  the  miners  may 
carry  on  their  operations  with  more 
lafety:    by  this  meaas  they  form  an 


entrenchment  which  defends  them 
against  the  sorties  or  any  other  attempt 
that  mi^ht  be  made  by  tne  besieged. 

COMBUSTIBLES,  Fr.  combustible 
materials;  such  as  are  used  in  ofiensive 
and  defensive  operations. 

COME-m.  Soldiers  are  said  to  come 
in,  as  volunteers,  recruits,  &c.  when 
invited  to  join  any  particular  standard. 

CoME-orer.  When  men  desert  from 
an  enemy,  and  join  the  army  that  op« 
poses  him,  they  are  said  to  come  over* 
This  term  is  opposed  to  go  aver^ 

To  CoME-in  to,  to  join  with,  to  bring 
help.  "  They  marched  to  Wells,  wliere 
the  Lord  Audley,  with  whom  their  lead* 
ers  had  before  secret  intelligence,  came 
in  to  them.''    Johnson. 

To  CotfE-tip,  to  overtake.  To  come 
up  with  an  enemy,  is  a  military  phrase 
much  in  use. 

COMINGE,  Fr.  a  shall  of  extreme 
magnitude,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  person  who  originally  invented  it» 
containing  eighteen  inches  in  diameter^ 
and  five  hundred  pounds  in  weight. 

COMMAND,  generally  called  the 
word  of  command^  is  a  term  used  by 
officers  in  exercise,  or  upon  service. 

Command,  in  military  matters.  All 
commands  fall  to  the  eldest  in  the  same 
circumstance,  whether  of  horse,  dra^ 
goons,  artillery,  foot,  or  marines.  A-« 
mong  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  tlie 
British  troops,  entire  or  in  parts,  in 
case  two  of  the  same  date  interfere,  it 
retrosp^tion  of  former  commihuons,  or 
length  of  service,  is  to  be  examined  and 
ended  by  the  judgment  of  the  rules  of 
war. 

COMMANDE,  a  rope  made  use  of 
in  boats  and  pontoons. 

Commands  infortificationj  are : 

A  command  in  front,  when  any  eiiii- 
mence  is  directly  facing  the  work  which 
it  commands. 

A  command  in  rear,  when*any  emi- 
nence is  directly  behind  the  work  which 
it  commands. 

A  command  by  enfilade,  when  an  emi- 
nence is  situated  in  the  prolongatioQ  of 
any  line  of  a  work,  and  a  oonsiderahle 
part  of  it  may  be  seen  from  thence. 

To  have  in  command.  An  official  temu 
As  I  have  it  in  command  from  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  &c. 

COMMANDANT*  is  that  persou 
who  hB»  the  comowd  of  a  giurison^ 

fort. 
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'.-t.   cistle»   regjunent,  compoay,  &c. 
c^jd  also  comrattnder. 

CUtfM ANOB,  Fr.  a  penon  suboi^ 
Ci  vsc  to  and  under  the  orders  of  an- 

I  h^Trmfpr  cnmmendi,  Yt.  a  work  whidi 
-  c^rrtoukcd  and  coosequendy  com- 
iBBid^i  hr  some  other. 
COaOrfANDEMENT,  Fr.  in  a  mi- 
"v^  »eii^ey  means  any  spot  which  is 
«  .ihsr  dban  another.  A  commiinde- 
'j^xsr  i»  oiUed  simple.,  when  the  dif- 
•  -r-ice  bnween  two  heights  its  only 
»  -ec  It  i<s  called  double,  when  the 
cfaeace  is  18  feet;  triple  when  27, 
a.  J  »  progresbtvelyy  taking  9  feet  in- 
«-XAah  y  for  the  height  of  each  com- 
r:ii»<icBmt.  A  commandement  may 
t^  cuttsidcicd  in  three  lights.  In^roaf, 
_  €9fifmfif,  and  in  revene.  The  conv- 
ir  indemcDi  in  froot,  is  when  yon  see 
A  dbe  penoiis  who  are  employed  in 
i#*omtiiig  a  work;  in  enfiladey  when 
y  '«  'joly  scae  them  from  a  flank;  and  in 
when  yon  see  them  obliquely 


0»M«ancvivT,  fr.   a  command; 
of  tmst  which  is  given  to  a 


C«niXAiiaEMKirry    JV.      an     order 
riartk  »  civen  out  by  a  superior  officer. 
C'«s«&XD£jnvTy    Fr.    in  fortiiica- 
c.<»a  svgnides   the  elevation  and  con- 
!y  the  SDperioritv  of  a  mountain 
a  plaiiiy  or  any  other  ground  that 
if. 

Con&vDEXEsrr  (orire  it)  Fr.  a 
r  r^  of  command  which  exists  among 
c.*ie  French  between  officers  of  cavalry 
and  ia^aotiy.  In  a  fortified  post,  or 
t.wa»  theoAcers  of  infantry  nave  die 
'  •anaxkd'  (jver  the  officers  of  cavalry; 
^•<t  ia  an  open  country  the  officers  of 
.•.--^■trr  v^  commanded  by  the  former. 
iOHMAXDER,  Fr.  to  command; 
V  •  be  fliiperior  in  rank,  and  to  possess 
azdboniy  ovfr  others. 

CoKMAXD^K,  Fr,  in  fortification,  to 
cvcfionk,  to  command. 

COMMANDERY,  a  certain  bene- 
iet  bffcmgiftig  to  some  military  order. 
A  body  of  the  knights  of  Malta  are 
M  catiedL 

OOMMANDEUR,  Fr.  A  Knight  of 
aa  Older  who  enjoys  some  lucrative 
«Rnbon  to  eonaeqoence  of  his  rank. 

COMMANDINO-grmiat^  implies, 
^  \  aUkary  seMc^  *  rising  ground 


which  overlooks  any  post,  or  strong 
place.  There  are,  stricdy  speakings 
three  sorts  of  commanding  grounds; 
namely. 

Front  CowMANDiirG-j^nmnd.  Every 
height  is  called  so,  that  lies  opposite  to 
the  face  of  the  post  which  plays  upon  its' 
front. 

Reperse  Cow Avmsc-ground,  an 
etainence  which  plays  upon  the  rear  of 
a  post. 

Enfilade  CouMAKDiNC-grounc^  or 
Curtain  Command urc-grotinc^  a  high 
place,  which,  with  its  shot,  scours  all 
the  length  of  a  line,  &c 

COMMIS,  Fr.  Clerk  or  inferior  per-, 
son,  who  is  employed  in  any  of  th  e 
French  war-departments. 

COMMISSAIRE,  fV.  Commtssaiy. 
This  term  was  used  in  the  old  French 
service,  to  express  a  variety  of  milir  j^ry 
occupations.  The  following  are  the 
principal  designations. 

CoMMissAiRE-g/ncra/  des  ar  mUs. 
Commissary-general  of  the  armies.  Tliis 
situation  was  created  for  the  beo  efit  of 
an  individual  named  Besancon:  Y  le  had 
the  power  of  ordering  specific  re\  aews  of 
corps  to  be  made,  &c.  It  was,  h  owever, 
discovered,  that  the  powers  e  atrusted 
to  him  were  of  too  extensive  .■  ^  nature, 
and  the  place  was  suppresse  d  in  the 
person  for  whom  it  had  been  r  seated. 

CoMMissAiRE-g^^ra/  dt  h  t  cavaUrie 
legerCy  Fr.  Commissary  gene  ral  of  light 
cavalry*  He  ranked  as  the  tt  lird  general 
officer  of  the  cavalry.  j  .1  regiment 
called  the  conrniissary  gener  il's  regiment 
was  exclusively  under  his  c  x)minand. 

CoMMisfsATRE  (T  art  UUrie.  Fr. 
Commissary  of  artillery.  One  commis- 
sary general  superintendr  jd  in  each  de- 
partment of  the  ordnanc  e,  and  had  one 
of  the  three  keys  which  belonged  to  the 
general  magazine.  Thi  5  officer  had  the 
power  of  giving  directio  ns  respecting  the 
cleanliness  and  the  gei  jeral  government 
of  the  magazines. 

CoMMissAiRES  pr  ^inciaux  ^artiU 
lerie,  Fr.  Provincir  J  commissaries  at- 
tached to  the  ordna  ace. 

CoNMifisiAHEs  ordinaireM  ^artitte-' 
rie,  Fr.  Coramiss  arics  in  ordinary  at- 
tached to  the  ore  hiance.  These  were 
subordinate  to  tl  le  provincial  commis- 
saries, and  were  distributed  among  the 
navy,  forts,  and    garrison  towns. 

CoMMisSAiai  16  tstraord%naire$  d'af- 
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iillerie,  Fr.  Extraordinary  comxnissa-' 
lies  attached  to  the  ordnance.  These 
formed  the  third  class  of  commissaries 
Qnder  the  monarchical  government  in 
France.  They  likewise  did  duty  on 
board  the  king^s  ships>  or  in  garrison 
towns. 

CoMHissATRE  provincial  en  fArtenal 
dc  Paris  au  dtj>artment  de  Vlite  de 
France.  Provincial  commissary  belong- 
ing to  the  arsenal  in  Paris.  This  officer 
xeceived  his  commission  from  the  grand 
master,  in  whose  gift  the  situation  lay, 
und  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  being 
rendered  privy  to  every  alteration  or 
movement  that  was  made  in  the  arsenal. 

CoMMissATRB  general  des  poudret  et 
mltpetres^  Fr.  Commissary  general  of 
g;itn-powder  and  saltpetre.  This  place 
wae  created  with  that  of  the  superin- 
tendant  general  of  gun-powder  and  salt- 
petre, in  1634.  This  situation,  how- 
ever, did  not  exclude  him  from  paying 
the  jpaulet  or  tax.  It  was  findfy  sup- 
pressed, and  the  grand  master  of  the 
ordnance  provided  a  person  who  exer- 
cised i<ts  functions. 

Co^TMissAiRE  general  da  font  es^  Fr. 
Commissary  general  of  the  founderies. 
This  appointment  was  bestowed  invari- 
ably upon  those  men  who  had  given  dis- 
tinguished proofs  of  their  ability  in  cast- 
ing canmin,  &c.  It  was  in  the  ^ft  of 
tbie  mastcT  of  the  ordnance. 

CoMMi:iSAiRES(/e«^erre*,  Fr.  Com- 
missaries of  the  ^^'ar  def>artments  or 
muster  masters  general.  Peculiar  pri- 
vileges wene  attached  to  these  appomt- 
ments ;  but  the  persons  holding  them 
were  subordinate  to  the  governors  and 
commandants  of  towns  and  garrisons, 
without  whose  permission  tliey  could 
not  muster  a  i^iment. 

CoMMissAiiiEs  ordinairci  des  guer^ 
TeSf  Fr.  Com  missaries  in  ordinary,  or 
deputy  muster  masters.  These  were 
suoordinate  to  the  former,  and  were 
entrusted  with  the  superin tendance  of 
hospitals,  to  see  that  proper  provisions 
were  procured  for  and  distributed 
among  the  sick.  They  likewise  gave 
proper  vouchers  to  account  for  die  ab- 
sence of  soldiers,  :Uid  regulated  what 
number  of  extraordi  nary  wagons  should 
be  furnished  to  the  tt'oops  on  marches. 

COMMISSAIRE  prcwinciaux  et  ordi- 
nairts  des  guerres,  Fr.  Provincial  or 
wdiyaiy  commissaries  of  war.   Specific 


duties  were  attached  to  their  appoint-^ 
ments,  the  discharge  of  which  was  priii-- 
cipally  confined  to  the  different  pro« 
vinces. 

,  CoMMissAiKES  des  guerret  entTete* 
nut  dam  Fkotel  des  invalides.  Fr.  Com- 
missaries of  war,  specifically  attached 
to  and  resident  in  the  hotel  des  invaiides. 
It  was  their  duty  to  keep  a  regular  roll, 
containing  all  the  names  of  the  different 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  might  be  de^ched  on 
garrison  duty,  &c.  which  return  'was 
made  monthly  by  them  to  the  secretary 
at  war.  Each  commissary  at  every 
review  or  inspection  of  the  corps  of  in- 
valids, had  particular  directions  to 
mark  out  those  men  who  appeared 
capable  of  serving;  and  a  regular 
turn  to  that  effect  was  made  to  the 


cretary  at  war. 

CoMMissAiRE  des  vivres,  Fr.  Com* 
missary  of  stores.  The  Commissary  of 
stores  had  several  deputies,  who  acted 
immediately  under,  and  were  in  every 
respect  accountable  to  him  for  the  ma- 
namnent  of  their  trust. 

CoMMissAiRE  general  des  fortifica^ 
tionSf  Fr.  Commissary  general  of  For- 
tifications. This  was  a  very  important 
situation  during  war,  as  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  commissary  general  to  trace 
the  lines  of  circumvalladon,  &:c.  at  a 
siege ;  to  determine  upon  the  mode  o€ 
attack  and  defence,  and  to  see,  that 
the  necessary  repairs  were  made. 

CoMMissAiRE-/»rovi7icia/  des  guerres 
Fr.  provincial  commissaries  of  "war 
created  in  1635 ;  they  were  suppressed 
and  re-established  by  Lewis  XIV.  in 
1704. 

COMMISSARY,  in  military  affairs. 
is  of  various  denominations,  though 
generally  a  civil  officer  appointed  to  in* 
spect  the  musters,  stores,  and  provisions 
for  the  anny.  '  In  war-time  their  num* 
ber  is  unlimited. 

COMMISSARI£S^fn<Ta/,andCox* 
MISSARIES  of  account$,  are  appointed 
by  warrant  under  the  king's  si^  ma- 
nual, directing  them  to  obey  all  instruc- 
tions given  them  for  the  execution  of 
their  duty  by  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  treasury.  These  instrucdons 
are  generally  prepared  by  the  comptroK 
lers  of  the  army  accounts,  under  the 
orders,  and  subjected  to  the  subsequent 
inspection  of  the  treasury. 

COMMXttJL&Y- 
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ComttbAAKY-general  of  the  mutterty 
rmmmttrr  mafter  gtnercL  He  takes  ac- 
OL»«»t  oi  the  fttrenqp^  of  every  regiment 
^  often  as  he  pleases;  reviews  tbem^ 
M»  cliAt  tfae^  horses  are  well  mounted, 
Mad  ail  the  men  well  armed  and  clothed. 
H;  receiTes  and  inspects  the  muster- 
r*li»  jad  knows  exactly  the  strength  of 
t^e  army.  A  new  appointment  has 
been  created  this  war  in  the  person  of 
la^ipcctor  general  of  cavalrv,  which 
a=»vers  every  pnrpose  for  wKich  that 
u  ia»Witer-nia^ter  general  was  intended. 
CoxifissART-geiKra/  of  stores^  a 
C7-il  o&oer  in  the  artitlery,  who  has  the 
r^AT^^e  of  all  the  stores,  tor  which  he  is 
accountable  to  the  office  of  ordnance. 
lie  m  allowed  various  otlier  deputy 
cjamaMiies  clerks,  and  conductors, 
espan«llT  in  war-timo. 

CovM  issAST  of  the  train  horseSf  ft 
oTii    officer  likewise    of  the  artillery, 
w^  has  the  inspection  of  all  horses 
VcKJDSD^  to  the  train,  the  hospital  and 
tbe  bakery ;  having  under  him  a  nam- 
ha  at  cundoctors,  drivers,  &c. 
CoamissaaY    of  accounii  is  a  re- 
person  w^ho  attends  each  array, 
tbe  nnmbers  are  of  sufficient  im- 
with  a  proper  establishment, 
lur  the  purpose  of  examining  and  con* 
mlCim^  aocoonts  on  the  spot.  ^D  dom- 
Busruries  of  accounts  make  returns  of 
taor  examinations,  and  on  these  docu- 
■Ksits  tbe  oumptroUers  of  the  army  ao> 
cjaata  found  tne  best  enquiry  into  the 
ripfmtifiiiT  which  the  nature  of  the 
aabirct  admits  of. 

tonnisiAKy^eneral   of  pravmonSy 

hm  the  char^  of  furoismng  the  army 

m  tbe  Md  with  all  sorts  of  provisions, 

fbfa^  &LC.  by  contract :  he  must  be 

fery  vigilant  and  industrious,  that  the 

traopa  may  never  suffer  want,     lie  has 

'  D  various  commissaries,  ftore- 

derks,  &c. 

Commission,  in  a  military  sense, 

Mrr  sifaation  or  place  which  an  indivi- 

4wd  may  bold  in  the  regular  army,  or 

ttiiuia  of  Great  Britain.    All  coiumi»- 

■ona  in  the  line,  guards,  or  volunteer 

cDf^  most  have  the  roval  sign  manual. 

Tbe  former  are  issued  from  the  war^ 

aftoe,  subjecting  the  individupl  to  the 

payment  of  certain  Tet»,  according  to 

die  raak  be  holds;  whidi  fees  are  re» 

flsred  lij  tbe  several  agients»  and  by 

iQWCiUcd  lor  to  tbf  ywMxSnoe. 


Commissions  in  the  militia  do  not  bear 
the  royal  sign  manual;  that  of  the  adju* 
tant  alone  excepted,  who  is  generally 
called  a  kingfs  officer.  lieutenants  or 
deputy  lieutenants  of  counties  affix  their 
seals  and  signatures  to  these  commissions 
or  appointments;  but  they  must  previ- 
ously nave  been  laid  before  the  King  for 
his  approbation.  Fourteen  days  Consti- 
tute the  allotted  time;  and  if  his  Ma- 
jesty does  not  disapprove  of  the  person 
so  recommended,  a  notification  is  sent 
by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  (o  those 
acting  by  commission  in  his^absence,  or 
during  a  vacancy,  stating  his  Majesty's 
pleasure. 

Commission  of  array.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  1181,  an  assize  of  arms 
was  settled  to  the  following  effect.  That 
every  person  possessed  of  a  knight's  fee, 
was  to  have  a  coat  of  n^I,  an  helmet, 
a  shield,  and  a  lance,  and  as  many  of 
these  as  he  had  fees.  Every  free  la}*- 
man  that  had  in  goods  or  rents  to  the 
value  of  16  marks,  was  to  have  the 
^me  arms ;  and  such  as  had  10  marks 
were  to  ^have  a  lesser  coat  of  mail>  an 
iron  cap,  and  a  lance ;  the  two  last  of 
which  with  a  wambois  were  assigned  for 
the  arms  of  burgesses,  and  all  the  free* 
men  of  boroughs.  These  arms  were  all 
to  be  provided  before  the  feast  of  St 
Hilary  nelt  following.^ 

To  enforce  these  regulations,  it  was 
customary  for  the  time,  at  certain  sea* 
sons  of  the  year,  to  issue  commissioiu  to 
experienced  officers,  to  draw  out  and 
array  the  fittest  men  for  service  in  each 
county,  and  to  march  them  to  the  sea 
coasts,  or  to  such  other  quarters  of  the 
country  as  were  judged  to  be  most  in 
danger.  Of  these  commissions  of  array f 
there  are  many  hundreds  in  the  Gascon 
and  French  rolls  in  the  tower  of  Lone 
don,  from  the  sath  or  Henry  III.  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  form  of  the 
ancient  commissions  of  array  may  be 
seen  in  Rushworth's  historical  collection 
published  in  1640.  These  commbsions 
were  again  attempted  to  be  revived  by- 
Charles  I.  but  they  were  voted  ille^ 
and  unconstitutional  by  the  parlm- 
ment  in  those  days.  They  wouici  not 
be  so  at  present. 

Commission  mfliVaire,  Fr,  i|  oonH 
mission  in  the  army. 

Commission  muittnref  Tr,  a  tempo- 
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rary  Court  or  Tribunal  established  to 
enquire  into  capital  offences,  and  to 
pass  sentence  on  the  delinquents. 

NonrCoMMJssiovtn,  applies  to  that 
particular  class  of  men  who  act  be- 
tween what  are  called  the  rank  and  file 
of  a  battalion,  and  the  commissioned  or 
warrant  otticers.    See  SeaJEAMTS. 

COMMnT££,  a  select  number  of 
persons  to  whom  the  more  particular 
consideration  of  some  matter  is  referred, 
and  who  are  to  report^  their  opinion  to 
the  court,  &c.  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. ^ 

COMIVIUNICATION,  in  fortifica- 
don  signifies  all  sorts  ofpassages,  or  ways 
which  lead  from  one  work  to  another. 
The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  good 
communications  are  those  which  the  be- 
sieger cannot  annoy,  or  inter  nipt  by  his 
fire.  The  obstinate  defence  ot  a  work 
is  rendered  almost  impracticable,  if  you 
are  destitute  of  good  communications. 
Subterraneous  galleries,  coffers,  or  ca- 
ponieres,  slopes  made  on  the  outside  of 
gorges,  may  be  termed  communications! 
When  the  ditched  are  filled  with  water, 
floating  bridges,  &c.  serve  as  com- 
jnunications. 

COMPAGNE,  Fr.  a  room  or  cabin 
belonging  to  tJie  chief  of  a  galley. 

COMPAGNIE,  Fr.  a  ceruin  number 
of  soldiers  under  the  inspection  or  ma* 
nagement  of  a  chief  called  captain,  A 
compagnie  iTordonnance  was  originally 
composedt)f  fifteen  companies  of  gem 
tTarmes,  of  one  hundred  hommes  tPannes 
each.  Formerly  the  word  enteigne  im- 
plied a  company  of  infantry»  and  the 
word  comet te  a  company  of  horse. 

CoMPAGNiE-Co/eme//^.  Fr.  Among 
tiie  French  the  first  company  in  a  bat- 
talion, or  that  which  is  called  the 
colonel's:  among  the  British  this  com* 
pany  used  to  be  commanded  by  the 
ca{>tain  lieutenant ;  hut  by  a  rece;it  regu- 
lation all  companies  have  their  respec- 
tive captains. 

Com  PACK  iT'Lieutennnt'CoUmelUy  Fr. 
The  second  company  in  a  battalion,  or 
that  which  belonged  to  the  Lieutenants 
Colonel.  Before  a  late  regulation, 
these  companies  were  called  in  the 
British  army  field  officers'  companies . 

CoMPAGNi£»-^ra7icA^  Fr.  Free 
corps  or  companies,  which  during  ifhe 
old  government  of  France,  were  put 
vpon  a  certain  establishment  in  war  time. 


COMPANY,  in  a  military  sense,  means 
a  small  body  of  foot  or  artillery,  the 
number  of  which  is  never  fixed,  but  is 
generally  from  50  to  120,^  commanded 
by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant^  and  an  en* 
sign,  and  sometimes  by  a  first  and  se- 
cond lieutenant,  as  in  the  artillery  and 
flank  companies  of  the  line.  A  com- 
pany has  usually  3  or  four  Serjeants,  3 
or  four  corporals,  and  ^  drums.  In  the 
guards  the  companies  consist  of  120 
men  each,  as  in  the  artillery.  In  the 
Austrian  service  a  company  consists  of 
200  men. 

Pr«e-CoMPANT,  \i  one  of  those  corps 
commonly  called  irregular;  is  seldom  or 
never  under  the  same  orders  with  th^ 
regular  corps  of  the  army,  but  for  the 
most  part  act^  like  a  detached  army» 
either  DY  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with 
^rae  of  its  own  kind;  therefore  their 
operHtionsare  properly  considered  under 
the  title  of  the  petite  guerre, 

IndependentA2oMVAiiiif  that  which  it 
not  incorporated  in  a  regiment. 

COMPARTIMENT  de  feu,  Fr.  « 
specific  division  of  the  intermediate  span 
ces  belonging  to  a  mine,  and  the  regular 
allotment  ot  the  saucissons  or  trains 
bags  to  convey  fire  to  the  furnaces  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

CoMPARTiMENT  du  tnineury  Fr.  Sc^ 
'  compartimeTU  defeu, 

CO  MP  AS  de  proporticfn,  Fr.  a  mathe- 
matical  instrument  which  facilitates  the 
prompt  dividing  of  the  lines  on  a  plan. 

COMPASSEMENT  dt^feux,  Fr.  See 

C0MPARTIMENT» 

COMPASSION,  Compamtmf  Fr. 
According  to  a  iPrench  author  (see 
Dictionaire  Militaire  par  M.  Dupain 
de  Montewm)  a  quality  not  known 
in  military  life.  He  describes  compass 
lion  to  be  a  sentiment  or  impulse  of  the 
soul  which  carries  us  insensibly  towards 
the  relief  of  every  object  in  bodily  or 
mental  distress.  A  sentiment  however, 
which  in  war  we  carefully  conceal ;  re* 
pressing  every  feeling  of  the  heart, 
becoming  obdurate  on  every  occasion, 
and  seeking  nothing  but  the  destruction 
of  our  enemies.  Such  are  the  senti- 
ments of  this  French  writer,  British 
valour  isy  on  tlie  contrary,  susceptible 
of  much  compassion. 

COMPETENCE  mkt^re,  Fr.  miU« 
tary  cognizance. 

COMPLEMENT  tfiht  cmrtam,  that 
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put  in  the  interior  side  of  a  fortification 
9iach  makes  the  demiurge.  See  Four 
nncATiov. 

Com PLKM SJTT  Y  ^^  ^^  ^f  defencey 
tJK  itauyiider  of  the  Jine  of  defence, 
liter  joo  have  taken  away  the  angle  of 
ifae  flank.    See  Fortification. 

COMPLETE,  (compUt,  ¥r.)  A  hat- 
tdiooy  troop  or  con^tany  is  said  to  be 
CMppietCy  wbea  .the  esublished  number 
fif  men  are  present  and  fit  for  duty. 

To  Complete,  (camplettry  Fr.)  to 
our?  up  to  its  fuU  establishment. 

CbMPLIMENT  ^  the  line  of  the 
Mtmy.    See  Howou&s. 

CoMpLiMSVTyrcMN^aMirdk.  See  Ho- 
jiorasb 

COMPOSER,  JPr.  To  enter  into  a 
canpoiztion;  to  make  terms  with  an 
caoBj ;  as  when  a  fortress,  town  or 
bdj  of  men  surrender. 

COMPOSITION,  Fr,  This  term 
^  the  French  signifies  the  compo- 
or  oonsbtoent  parts  of  any  esta- 
I,  &C.  Thus  regiments  form 
and  the  whole  put  together 
Bsie  ip  an  army. 

CoMosiTiosSy  JV*.  terms,  conditions, 
&c  which  are  entered  into  by  two  con- 
CEndiog  parties,  when  one  is  forced  to 
gbe  way. 

CoxfosiTiON,  ¥r.  in  artillery,  th^ 
^faent  ingredients  with  which  gun* 
f^der  is  imufe,  viz.  sulphur,  saltpetre, 
orfcfaoraoal. 

CovposiTioH  also  sigpifiesa  mixture 
^  bees  wax  with  pitch  and  tar,  that  is 
ami  ■  the  making  up  of  f  u^m  and  shells. 

COMPOUND  motum.     See  Gun- 

SCtT. 

COMPRESSI(»^.  The  ;ict  or  cir- 
<Bntfincc  of  being  restrained  or  con- 


GlaU  s^CoacpRSSSiOK,  an  excava- 
xmm  vim^  globular  fonn,  which  is  made 
B  the  earth,  and  is  so  filled  with  gun- 
pwdcr,  that  its  explosion  becomes  ef- 
Nctiul  the  instant  it  is  lighted.  See 
GtoaL 

COMFTROIXEE  of  the  artillery, 
^  person  who  inspects  the  musters  of 
'jDc  trtiUcry,  makes  the  pay-lists,  takes 
te  aooonnt  and  remains  of  stores,  and 
•  srrminiabie  to  the  oihce  of  ordnance. 
Tbnpost  is  only  in  war  time.  Also 
M  oAoer  who  superintends  the  accounts 
^  the  amy  at  lar^  Hence  comptrol'- 
icr^^aoowau. 


COMPTEPAS,  JFr.(from  Compter 
les  pasy  to  count  or  measure  steps  or 
paces,)  an  instrument  which  serves  to 
measure  the  ground  a  person  has  run 
over,  either  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or 
in  a  carriage. 

COMRADE,  (Camaradey  Fr.)  a  feU 
low  soldier,  in  the  same  regiment,  troop, 
or  company. 

CONCQUE,  Fr.  a  piece  of  ordnance 
wider  abotit  the  mouth  than  at  the 
breech.  A  kind  of  shell  used  by  the 
ancients  in  lieu  of  a  trumpet. 

CONCAVE,  {co7icavey  Fr.)  any 
thing  hollow,  as  the  inside  of  a  sheU,  &c. 

CONCAVITY,  (coacavite,  Fr.),the 
hollow  space  which  appears  in  aii  exca* 
vation,  oic.  Such  for  instance  is  the 
hollow  that  is  made  by  the  springing  of 
a  mine. 

To  CONCERT,  (coneertery  Fr.)  in 
a  military  sense,  is  to  digest,  arrange  and 
dispose  matters  in  buch  a  manner,  that 
you  mav  be  able  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  other  forces,  however  much  di-^ 
vided,  at  an^p*^  given  point  of  offensive 
or  defensive  operation. 

CONCERTER  une  operation  de 
guerrCf  Fr.  to  concert  measures  for 
actual  warfare ;  as  to  fix  on  some  spe« 
cific  time,  describe  some  direct  mod^ 
and  adopt  the  necessary  meaus  to  carry 
a  plan  into  execution. 

CONCORDAT,  Fr.  to  agreement 
which  was  sometimes  entered  into  by 
officers  in  the  old  French  service,  to 
create  a  purse  or  fund  for  the  use  of  an 
indiyidual  that  quitted  the  regiment 
with  credit  to  himself,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  other  olRcers  that  were  junior 
in  rank.  It  sometimes  happens  m  the 
British  service,  that  an  officer  is  allowed 
to  retire  on  full  pay;  the  moiety  of 
which  is  made  up  to  him  b)r  the  officers 
who  remain,  and  were  his  juniors. 

CONCOURIR an  bien  du  serviceyTr. 
To  do  every  thing  in  one^s  power  for 
the  good  of  the  service. 

CONDITIONS  of  peace,  (conditum 
depaixj  Fr.)  terms  upon  which  peace 
is  made. 

CONDUCTEUR,  Fr.  A  person  en- 
trusted with  the  conveyance  of  military 
Sjbores,  &c.    ' 

CoxDucTEUR,  ou  guide,  F.  An  in* 
habitant  of  a  town  or  village  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  different  roads, 
and  acts  as  a  guide. 
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•  CONDUCT,  ('CtwM/tti/^jFrOthtttline 
which  is  observed  by  an  officer,  who 
is  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
others,  or  has  the  direction  of  any  par- 
ticular enterprize.  By  his  good  or  oad 
conduct  he  exhibits  proofs  of  genius, 
capacity  and  judgment,  or  of  ignorance 
and  gross  incompetency. 

CONDUCTORS,  (conducteun  dCe- 
quipageSy  Fr.)  are  assistants  to  the 
commisflary  of  stores,  to  conduct  de- 
pots, or  magazines,  from  one  place  to 
another:  they'  have  also  the  care  of 
the  ammunition  wagons  in  the  field: 
they  report  to  the  commissary,  and  are 
under  his  command. 

CONDUITE  tfune  troupe^  Fr.  the 
chaise  or  management  of  any  body  of 
troops  on  a  march. 

CONFEDERATE  Troops,  (troupes 
€onfideree$f  Fr.)  troops  of  different 
nations  united  together  in  one  common 
cause  against  an  enemy*  Hence  the 
league  by  which  they  are  so  eng^d,i8 
called  a  confederacy, 

CoKFtiy^RATtalCQmfsderes,)  Fr.  dif- 
ferent princes,,  states,  or  bodies  of 
people  acting  together. 

CONFEDERATION,  {Cmfcdirar 
Uorif  Fr.)  a  compact  entered  mto  by 
two  or  mbre  po^rs  to  act  ofiensively 
against  a  common  enemy,  or  to  stand 
upon  the  defensive;  an  assembly  of 
people. 

CONFERENCE,  Fr.  In  military 
lanoiage  a  communication  which  is 
made  bet^veen  two  or  more  persons  to 
settle  the  conditions  of  a  peace,  &c. 

CONHDENCE,  in  a  military  sense, 
implies  an  explicit  reliance  upon  the 
skill,  courage,  &:c.  of  an  individual. 
Next  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  military 
tactics,  the  faculty  of  securing  the  con- 
^dence  of  the  soldiers  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  surest  means  of  becoming  suc- 
cessful in  war.  There  are  instances, 
indeed,  which  prove  that  many  victories 
have  been  gained  by  men  who  liad  the 
entire  confidence  of  their  army,  without 
being  remarkable  fur  much  military 
knowledge:  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
battles  iiave  been  lost  by  the  most  cele- 
brated generals,  because  they  did  not 
pQ^ess  the  good  opinion  of  dieir  men. 
when  conficknce  and  military  scicmce 
go  together,  an  army  must  be  unfor- 
tMuate  not  to  succeed  in  the  most  despe- 
rate enterprize. 


CON 

CONFLICT.    See  Combat. 

CONFUSION,  (confusion,  Fr,\  tlie 
loose  and  disorderly  state  into  whicH  & 
regiment  or  a  whole  army  is  throvirxiy 
by  defeat. 

'  CONGE,  Fr,  leave  of  absence.  Tho 
old  service  of  France  admitted  of  tijvo 
sorts.  The  Congi  iindtty  a  limited  or 
specific  leave,  and  Congi  absolu,  a  Aili 
discharge :  in  time  of  war,  the  latter 
was  always  suspended. 

C0N(^£DIER,  Fr,  to  dismiss. 

CoNGEDiER  une  armeif  Fr.  to  send 
an  army  into  quarters. 

CONGLOMERATE,  to  gather  to- 
gether, to  assemble  in  a  knot. 

CONGRESS,  {Congrh,  Fr.)  in  mili- 
tary and  political  afiairs,  is  an  a6seml>ly 
of  commissioners,  deputies,'  envoys,  &c-. 
from  several  courts,  meeting  to  agree 
on  terms  for  a  general  pacification,  or 
to  concert  matters  for  their  commoa 
good. 

CONIC,  (coniquCf  Fr.)  like  a  cone« 
A  piece  of  ordnance  wider  towards  tlie 
mouth,  than  about  the  breech,  is  said 
to  be  conic. 

CONJURATEURS  ou  ConjurU,  Fr. 
conspirators ;  persons  leagued  together 
for  the  purpose  of.  assassinating  their 
Prince  or  Sovereign,  or  of  overturning 
the  established  government.  This  term 
applies  generally  to  any  illegal  combi- 
nation of  men. 

CONJURATION,  Fr.  Conspiracy. 
League  entered  into  by  persons,  who 
are  mutually  sworn  to  support  and 
carry  into  execution  some  projected 
scheme.' 

CONNETABLE  de  France,  Con- 
stable of  France.  This  appointment 
succeeded  to  that  of  Grand  Senechal  de 
France.  It  was  not  originally  a  mili- 
tary place  of  trust,  but  merely  an  office 
belonging  to  the  king's  household. 

CoNNETABLiE  dc  FrancCy  Fr.  was 
a  particular  corps  under  tlie  immediate 
command  and  direction  of  theildarshals 
of  France;  composed  of  forty-eight 
mounted  guards,  who  wore  a  koqueixm, 
for  the  king's  service,  of  a  Provost- 
general,  four-Lieutenants  and  four 
Exempts. 

COXNOISSANCE,  JFV.  knowledge 
of  any  thing. 

CoKNOiSANCF.  d'un  PaySf  Fr.  the 
complete  knowledge  of  a  country,  of 
its  mountainsi  vaUies^  tiveT9,  fortified 
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pboes  ad  bndges,   &c.  also  of   its 
nguMcs  and  meaas  of  subsistence  for 


n  CONQUER,  (amquerir,  Fr.)  to 
tMa  poaaessioD,  of  a  town,  country, 
4c  bv  f'Ht*  of  anns. 

CONQUEROR,  (canquerant,  Fr.) 
s  warrior  v«  ho  manaees  his  affairs  in 
mck  a  manner,  that  he  gets  the  better 
•f  all  his  enemies,  and  obtains  a  com- 
ptrte  triomph. 

LOSi^VESTSiConquitOy  Fr.)|  terri- 
turr,  &c  obtained  by  dint  of  iiglitine. 
COXSCRIPT,  (canscriptiLi,)  a  tenn 
Mcjendy  applied  to  the  senators  ot' 
H(Ane«  ^m  their  names  being  entered 
«11  in  one  rp»iister. 

CONSCRIPTS,   men  raised  to  re- 

^nnt  the  imperial  and  French  armies. 

lo  Bobania  and  Hungary,  all  men  ca- 

T«W  of  bearing  arms  are  enregistered, 

*^  laast  march  whenever  there  is  occa- 

•»  fur  their  services.    The  conscripts 

»  Fitaoe  have  been  raised  during  the 

F»ac  war  npon^similar  principles. 

1^  nhtia  oi  Great  oritaiu  comes 
JA**!*  ottder  the  appellation,  with 
<^  dbfeence,  that  the  men  are  raised 
^  htilot,  and  do  not  march  out  of  their 
*tt*e  coonciy,  unless  they  be  volunta- 
'^v  ditpQied  so  to  do. 

CONSEILLE^-^^re,  Fr.  This 
IB«  not  only  signilied  a  council  of  war, 
>•  vfajcb  the  French  king  and  his  mi- 
BHer  Sit  to  determine  upon  military 
Mtioi,  both  by  se^  and  land,  but  it 
liaise  meant  a  general  or  regimental 


Cos&Eit-dp-^icerre   ucret,    Fr.     A 
f^on  coancil  held  by  the  sovereign 
ttd  ha  ministers  to  deliberate  on  a 
^laite,  ofiensit'e  or  federative  war. 
.  CONSIGNE,  Fr.  Parole  or  counter- 


It  likewise  oceans,  when  used  in  the 
»*<niliae  gender,  a  person  formerly 
P*)4  by  the  French  government  for 
tta^taady  residing  in  a  garrison  town, 
B  anlcr  to  take  cognizance  of  all  per- 
*«  «b»  entered  or  went  out  of  the 
P^t*.  He  had  a  place  allotted  to  him 
A  the  kalf-moon,  and  delivered  a  regu- 
W  report  to  the  governor,  or  com> 
*«adantoft]ieplace. 

CoasiGVB,  Fr.  An  individual  who 
^  not  permitied  to  go  beyond  certain 
teta,  or  to  leave  a  house  wherein  he 
'*  detained  by  superior  command. 


Consigner,  Fr.  To  order  a  per* 
son  to  be  stopped.  It  also  signifies 
to  regulate  things  in  a  town  or  garrisoa 
so  as  to  ensure  public  tranquillity. 

CONSPIRATION,  Ft.  ConsjMracT/ 

Conspiration  contre  le  service  an 
Roiy  Fr.  a  conspiracy  against  tho 
king^s  service.  During  the  existence  of 
the  old  government  of  France,  any 
conspiracy,  collusion,  or  unlawful  un^ 
derstanding,  which  was  discovered  to  I 
exist  against  the  kin t^,  his  governors, 
commandants,  or  other  inferior  officers, 
was  reckoned  a  capital  military  offence; 
and  by  an  order  which  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1727,  it  was  enacted,  , 
that  every  person  convicted  of  the 
crime  should  be  broken  upon  the 
wlieel 

CONSTABLE,  chief,  A  person 
employed  under  the  militia  establish- 
ment of  Great-Britain,  to  issue,,  when 
directed,  orders  to  the  constables  to 
return  lists  of  men  liable  to  serve, 
and  to  give  notice  to  the  constables  of 
the  number  of  men  appointed  to  serve^ 
and  direct  them  to  give  notice  to  the 
men  chosen.  To  forward  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  exercise  to  the  con- 
stables, and  of  the  orders  for  embody- 
ing the  militia.  To  order  proper  per* 
sons  to  furnish  carriages  for  the  mihtia,> 
as  well  as  for  e>'ery  other  part  of  tha 
British  army  on  its  march,  and  to  be 
repaid  their  extra  expencesL  by  the 
county  treasurer.  To  transmit  to  the 
petty  constables,  certificates  frop  the 
clerK  of  the  peace  of  the  service  of 
officers.  Constables  are  allowed  one 
penny  in  the  pound  of  thejnoney  they 
collect;  but  they  forfeit  fifty  pounds 
whenever  they  neglect  to  assist  in 
raising  money  to  be  assessed  where  the 
militia  has  not  been  raised. 

Constables  are  to  attend  subdivi- 
sion meetings,  with  lists  of  men  liable 
to  serve,  and  verify  them;  likewise  to 
produce  returns  on  oath  of  the  days 
notice  was  given  to  the  men  chosen  by 
ballot.  On  their  refusing  to  return 
lists,  they  are  liable  to  be  imprisoned, 
or  to  suffer  fine.  It  is  their  duty  to 
affix  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
exercise  on  the  church  doors.  They 
are  paid  for  their  trouble  in  the  same 
maimer  as  the  chief  constables  are,  but 
are  only  subject  to  301.  penalty,  for 

neglecc- 
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aoglccting  t9  assist  in  ruining  aaoney 
dim:t«d  to  be  96^sso4  wker ^  the  militia 
Ins  not  bf«Q  r^i9^. 

They  Bwy  likiswiseappveheBc}  persons 
Sinpected  of  .b<ing  deserted  perjeants, 
corpomls  or  dnunmers^  beloi^guig  to 
Uie  xnilitia. 

High  CoirSTABLS  find  Mtirsfu$l  were 
^^ers  of  eensidevable  weight  and  djg- 
nity,  not  onW  in  Fran<^,  bnt  dirougii- 
9Ut  all  the  Kudal  goveraineatti  of  Eu- 
rope. The  title  of  constable  or  comes 
MiahuHf  according  to  the  ingenious 
%Qthof  of  an  essay-  6n  military  law, 
tvplftins  the  original  nRture  of  this 
tyjmce,  which  was  that  of  coininander  of 
the  cavalry;  and  as  these  once  con- 
stituted the  principal  strength  of  the 
imperial  or  royal  armies,  this  officer 
Ibecame  naturally  the  commander  in 
chief  of  those  armies.  The  o^e  of 
viarskal  appears  originally  to  have  been 
Qf  a  much  inferior  nature,  the  person 
who  exeicised  it  being  the  actual  super- 
intendant  of  the  stables,  or  ohief  of  the 
equerries,  whose  dn^  was  to  furnish 
the  provender  for  the  horses,  and  to 
oversee  their  proper  m/wa^en^ent.  But 
io  process  of  time  tins  office  grew  into 
hi^  considerajuon,  and  the  laarshal  sub- 
ordinajte  only  to  the  oonsjtable,  became 
the  second  in  comn^wid  of  the  arn^ies, 
and  in  the  absence  of  jthe  latter  supplied 
his  place.    See  MARsaAL. 

The  powers  of  the  contytable  as  ^.  iield 
officer,  were  .extremely  ample  ^nd  dig- 
aitied.  Tlie  constaHe  was  subondinate 
only  to  the  king  in  the  command  of  the 
army ;  and  even  when  the  king  was  ac- 
tually in  jthe  field,  li^  efficient  command 
of  tbe  troop  seems  io  hfitye  beeu  in  this 
officer,  wd  all  die  general  orders  were 
jasued  jointly  in  t^  aovei*eign'<6  nune 
and  in  the  constable's. 

C0NSTAJ4CE,  Fr.  Coumge,  per- 
fleveraoce  and  resolution :  <)ualities 
vhich  ace  essentially  necessar}'  in  w^ 
Io  malbe  treof»s  undergo  a  v^uriety  of 
bardahipsy  in  order  to  get  the  better  a^ 
last. 

COB^TITUTiON  d'un  jMiyi,  Fr. 
The  nature  of  .a  country;  its  local  ad- 
Vanta^  or  disadvantages  with  respect 
to  jRijilit4\PY  operatiiHkS* 

CONbOi^  the  person  invested  with 
the  powers  of  the  consulate. 

Consul  Met',  or  i   The   first    or 
CojisVLy  Fr,  )  chief  magistrate 


of  tlifee  personsi .  e^ch  bearing  the  tide 
of  cofisul,  according  to  the  late  con* 
stitution  of  France^  The  dn^  of  the 
chief  Consul  was  to  oomZmand,  direct^ 
and  superintend  all  the  military  esta-* 
blishments  of  the  country,  and,  when^ 
ever  it  was  judged  expedient,  to  lead 
her  armies  into  battle*  Bonapart^ 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  which 
took  place  in  1799,  ^as  appointed  chief 
consul.  He  has  since  been  created  and 
acknowledged  Emperor  of  the  French. 

CONSULAR,  relating,  or  appertain* 
ing  to  the  consul. 

CONSULATE,  a  civil  and  military 
power  which  was  originally  instituted 
by  the  Romans,  on  the  extinction  of 
their  )(inp  in  Tarquin  the  Proud.  It 
revived  m  France,  and  was  the 
principal  feidure  o^  her  late  consti- 
tntion. 

CONSULSHIP,  the  office  of  consal. 

CONSUMPTION,  Cc(ms(nnjnatwn, 
Fn)  the  expenditure  or  waste  of  stores^ 
ammunition,   &c. 

CONTACT,  a  tonching,  or  the  point 
qr  points  where  one  bo<\y  touches  ano« 
ther. 

CONTAGION,  Fr.  a  species  of 
pestilential  disease  which  gets  among 
soldiers  that  lie  encamped  upon  marshy 
grounds^  lee. 

CONTINUE  une  Armee,  un  Enm- 
wiy  Fr.  To  V^p  eo  army  or  an 
enemy  in  chec)(.  Of  this  description  was 
smwosed  to  he  the  confederacy  formed 
at  PiiMitK  in  1792,  to  check  thie  French 
Revolution.  But  its  issue  proved,  that 
partial  views  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  the  conynon  cause;  and  that  in- 
stead of  weakening*  the  French,  its 
incongruous  materials  only  served  to 
strengthen  them. 

CONTINGENT,  something  casual 
or  .uncertjaiu,  that  may  or  may  not  hep- 
pen. 

J'he  Coa»TiNOE|rT  lill  of  a  regiment 
is  Bn  account  of  extra  charges,  which 
depend  on  the  accidental  siMi&tion  or 
circuxnstances,  that  may  attend  eny 
regiment  in  its  due  course  of  service. 

Con  TIM  CENT  (contingeniy  Fr.)  the 
quot$i  of  armed  men  or  pecuniary  sub* 
sidy  which  one  state  gived  anothcsr. 

COf^TOUR,  iy.  the  limits  of  a 
country,  of  a  town,  camp,  plan,  or  draw- 
ing; it  ^  tte  bfisis  or  toundation  of 
each. 
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OO^nUABAND,  this  term  »  a|>- 
ylKsbAe  lo  vmriom  foreigD  comiiKMiities 
mheh  Bre  cither  toaitfy  prohibited  by 
ibe  Em^aah  laws,  or  are  subject  to 
jpfore  penalties  and  heavy  duties.  For 
Ce  CBomvafemeat  of  tfaie  fair  trader, 
sd  m  onler  to  •ecnre  the  revenue  from 
lAvit  I  m  iMwIiiiH  III  I,  the  light  dragoons 
src  fipeqaeDtlj  employed  upon  the  coast 
o  pievent  cbe  snuigglers  from  carrying 
crvAafaand  gaods  into  the  country. 
Uhrr  troopa  are  sometixnes  put  upon 
e^  aerrtoe^  bat  light  horsemen  are 
^eai  calcoJattd  todo  the  duty. 

CONTRAINDRE*  IV.  to  levy 
oatnhittMMis  on  a  town,  village,  &c. 
«zfaer  in  SKiacy  or  provinons. 

CX>NTRAINTE,  Fr.  The  exaction 
vhicb  i9  made  when  a  town  or  country 
a  pat  ander  contribution. 

CONTRAMIJRE.  in  fortificatioii,  is 
a  wail  built  before  another  partitioQ- 
w«U  CD  strengthen  it,  so  that  it  may  ve- 

from   the  adjacent 


CUXTRAVAULATION,  (cmtra- 
Fr.)  a  line  formed  in  the  same 
as  die  Kne  of  circumvallation, 
a»  ddend  the  besii^rs  against  the  en* 
of  the  ^garrison :  so  that  the 
Ibnaing  a  sii^ie^  lies  between  the 
flf  cucnmvaUation  and  contraval- 
The  trendi  of  this  line  is  tDw»rds 
town,  at  the  foot  of  the  parapet, 
is  never  made  but  when  the  gar- 
numerous  enough  to  harrass 
ipt  the  besieger  by  sallies. 
a  eonstmcted  in  the  rear  of 
and  by  the  same  rule  as  the 
«f  orcnmvallationy  with  this  dif- 
that  as  it  is  only  intended  to 
a  body  of  troops  much  inferior 
fii  a  fnice  which  might  attack  the  cir* 
rjanaHation,  so  its  parapet  is  not  made 
«•  chick,  nor  the  ditch  so  wide  and 
dtajs;  6  feet  are  softcient  fat  the  -first, 
aad  tihe  ditch  is8  feet  broad, and  5  feet 


the  ancients  this  Une  was 
but  their  garrisons  were 
stronger  than  onrs;  for,  as  the 
of  towns  were  then  a)m<)st 
only  aoldiersy  there  wereoommpnty 
troops  to  defend  a  place,  as 
inhabitaDta  in  it.  .  The  lines 
and  contravallation 
aanent,  exaa4>le8  of  them  be- 
lond  in  bistoiies  ^f  the  remotest 


antiquity.  The  author  of  the  military 
history  of  Ltmit  le  Grand  pretends  ho«r- 
ever,  that  (Me$mr  was  the  first  inventor 
of  them ;  but  it  aj^pears  from  the  che* 
valier  de  FolIard*s  treatise  on  the  me- 
thod of  Attack  and  defence  of  piaoei^ 
used  by  the  ancients,  how  little  roanda- 
tion  there  b  for  this  opinion.  This 
author  asserts,  with  great  probability  on 
his  side,  that  these  lines  are  as  ancient 
as  the  time  in  which  towns  were  first 
surrounded  with  walls,  or,  in  other 
words,  were  fortified. 

CONTRAVENTION  MTOkairey  IV. 
responsibility;  every  commandii^  of- 
cer,  whatever  his  i-ank  may  be^'  is  re^ 
sponsible  for  aU  the  offences  crmimitted 
by  the  troops  under  his  command. 

CONTREBANDE,  Fr.    See  Cos* 

TRABAND. 

Faire  la  CoiTTiiXBAKi^By  Fr.  to 
smuggle.  \ 

CONTREBANDIER,  Fr.  a  smi^ 
gler. 

CONTRE-«pprocAet,  Fr.  lines  in 
fortification  or  trenches  which  a  be- 
siegiKl  garrison  or  invested  army  makes 
to  def/eat  the  attempts  of  its  adversaries. 

CoNTEE-Mfertel,  Fr.  Batteries  which 
are  erected  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
those  of  an  enemy,  who  besieges  a 
place,  or  gives  battle. 

CoyTKE^aesse,  or  Contrb-tiui!,  Fr. 
A  stratagem  employed  to  oppose  or 
prevent  the  efiect  of  another :  it  is  also 
called  ewiire-mine. 

Coy  T  a  t^orttf  Fr.  Brick-work  whidi 
is  added  to  the  reve^ementof  a  rampart 
on  the  side  of  the  terre-pleine,  and 
which  is  equal  to  its  height.  Contm- 
forts.  are  used  to  support  the  body  of 
earth  with  which  the  nunpart  is  formed. 
They  are  likewise  practised  in  the  rfr- 
vetements  of  counterscarps,  in  gorges 
and  demi-gorges,  &cc.  The  latter  are 
eottstmctea  upon  a  less  scale  than  the 
former.  It  has  been  suggested  by  an 
able  engineer  in  the  f  rendi  service,  tn 
unite  contre^arUy  and  oonseouently  to 
strengthen  them,  by  means  ot  arches. 

Contre^ortt  likewise  form  a  part  of 
the  ooastmction  of  powdep4nagaaoe% 
which  are  bomb-proof. 

CoMT&B-gorde,  oa  eonterotf  on  aiiwi» 
/ace,  Fr.  In  fortification,  connter^gnaid; 
a  work  whidi  only  surrounds  -Uie  fooei 
of  another  work,  and  from  which  it  » 
sepmted  by  the  dttbh  or /an&   These 
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counter-guards  are  built  in  front  of  a 
bastion,  or  half-moon,  to  prevent'  the 
enemy  from  attacking  the  lattei*,  until 
the  former  are  destroyed. 

CoNTBE^/ignf,  Fr.  a  sort  of  tempo- 
.  porary  fortification  which  is  thrown  up 
with  earthy  and  ^Kuids  between  a  be- 
sieged town  or  fortress  and  a  besieging 
army,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sorties 
of  the  former. 

CojurKirmarche,  Fr.  See  March. 

CoNTRE-wine,  Fr.    See  Mine.  - 

Cost VL^-mineurSy  Fr.    See  Mine. 

CoNTRE-mo^,  Fr.  a  second  parole  or 
coantersign,  which  is  given  in  times  of 
ftlarm^ 

CoNTRE-mur,  Fr.  an  outward  wall 
ereded  round  the  principal  wall  of  a 
town. 

CoNTRB-orrfrf,  Fr.  a  counter^rder. 

XoNTRE-yueutf  d*yr€nde^  Fr.  a  work 
in  forti6cation,-.which  has  two  ftEM^es^or 
sides,  making  a  rentrant  angle,  by  join-* 
ing  together  towards  the  inside  of  the 
woric.  It  has  also  two  branchei,  which 
with  the  faces,  contain  a  narrower 
space  towards  the  enemy  than  on  the 
other  s^de. 

CoNTRE-rwicff,  Fr.  a  round  which  is 
made  subsequent  to  another,  to  see  if 
the  first  rouud  was  gone  according  to 
order. 

CoNTRE-^/^ne,  Fr.  The  signature  or 
name  of  a  prince,  minister,  or  of  any 
privileged  person,  which  is  »%Titten  on 
the  outside  of  a  letter^  and  renders  it 
post  free,  &c. 

CoNTRE-^^nrr^  Fr.  t6  counte  rsign. 

CoNTRE-^ernys,  Fr.  When  two  per- 
sons, fiehting  with  swords,  thrust  at  the 
same  time  witliout  parrying;  the  thrust 
is  equally  jiangerous  for  both  parties, 
and  is  called  a  contretemps^  or  coun- 
ter-thrust. 

ConTKtrtranchceij  Fr.  trenches  made 
against  the  be^egers  with  their  para- 
pet; they  must  communicate  witn  se- 
veral parts  of  the  town,  in  order  that 
the  prrison  be  able  to  retire  into  it 
hastily,  after  having  broken  or  stopped 
the  communications;  otherwise  it  would 
be  losing  time  to  erect  a  work  which 
you  would  be  obliged  to  demolish,  or 
to  fill  up,  when  yuu  had  reached  the 
third  parallel. 

CONTRIBUER  oii  tucca  d'nne  erv- 
ireprite  mlitaire^  Fr.  to  do  every  thin^  in 
our  powefi  either  by  pcrsooal  exeitioo. 


or  by  the  means  of  others  under  our 
command,  towards  the  successfui  is&ue 
of  a  battle,  &c.  and  to  contribute  thereby 
to  the  glory  and  welfare  of  our  coiin- 
try. 

.  CONTRIBUTE, /coji^riW,  Fr.>  to 
furnish  from  good  will  ana  patriotism,  or 
from  compuisfon,  money,  stores,  &:c« 
for  the  support  of  an  army. 

CONTRIBUTION,  in  mUitary  his^ 
tory,  is  an  imposition  or  tax  paid  by 
countries  who  bear  the  scourge  of  ivar^ 
to  secure  themselves  from  being  plun- 
dered and  totally  destroyed  by  the  eii^-> 
my.  When  a  belligerent  prince,  n-antiiig 
money,  raises  it  on  the  enemy ^is  country^ 
and  is  either  paid  in  provisions  or  \m 
money,  and  sometimes  in  both,  he  !& 
said  to  do  so  by  contribution. 

C0N;rROL,  contptrol,  or  controfe,  is 
properly  a  double  i^ster  kept  of  acts^ 
issues  CM  the  officers  or  commissioners 
in  the  revenues,  army,  &c.  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  true  state  thereof. 

CONTRQLES.   Fr.   S^  Mustbr- 

ROLLS.      . 

CONTROLEURS  rf«  ^crrei,  Fr. 
Muster-masters.  This  term  was  like- 
wise applied  to  signify  Tanous  other  ^^ 
pointments  belonging  to  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  French  army,  Tiz« 
controlieurs  gincral  iTartilleriey  rem- 
trolleurs  de$  h$pitaux  wUUaires,  See 
SuPERiNTENDANT  of  military  hospitals^ 

CoNTROLEUR  gtnirttl  det  virrcf.  See 
Commissary  general  of  stores. 

CONTUSION,  (contusion,  Fr.)  the 
effect  of  a  ball  or  of  any  other  hard  sub« 
stance  upon  the  human  frame,  when  it 
is  struck,  without  breaking  or  tearing 
the  skin. 

CONVALESCENT,  recorcrin&  re^ 
turning  to  a  state  of  health.  Hospitals 
•have  been  established  during  the  pre^ 
sent  waf  in  difierent  distiicts,  for  the 
preservation  of  our  troops.  Among 
others,  there  is  in  each  distvict  a  con* 
valesceitt  hospital* 

iMt  of  CoMYALESCSKTS,  IS  a  return 
made  out  by  the  surgeon  belonging  to  a  • 
battalion,  hospital,  &c.  to  ascertain  the 
specific  number  of  riien  who  may  shortly 
be  eipected  to  do  duty. 

CONVENTION,  (conventiom,  Fr.) 
an  agreement  which  is  entered  into  bj 
troops  that  are  opposed  to  one  aoo-p 
theri    either    for   the   evaguatioa  of 
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particolsr  post,  the  suspension  of 
t^:.liucs»     or    the    exchange   of  pri- 


'•IIS 


1 OKVENTIONS  entre  Souve- 
rtstitutum  tk»  dcserteurs, 
or  stipaladons  made 
*ktreen  neighbouring  powers  to  check 
:j^-Qims^  In  cranfonnity  to  these  con- 
'»cstr)a&»  all  deserters  whatever  are  ar- 
«v%^  mihin  the  dominion  of  a  sove- 
*■  ^..,  who  has  passed  an  agreement  of 
*jjt  kiod  with  the  prince,  from  whose 
«r>v  theT  have  deserted.  The  intelli- 
^n  is  forwarded  to  the  commandant 
-'t^e  Dearest  town,  who  sends  tor  the 
c.^iTter,  and  forwards  him  to  his  corps, 
>erv  the  expences  of  his  escort  are 


ComsTioxs  tecriies  entre  lis  affir 
frn  ^mn  ecrpsy  Fr.  certain  secret 
tcntmoits  which  are  entered  into  by 
Ur  <iAcrrs  of  a  r^ment. 

CUNVERSIOX,  Fr.  a  snddenmo- 
*:■  I.  of  the  troops  whilst  mancpuvring, 
••r  io  haitie,  which  is  made  either  by 
wfarriijugfrotn  the  right  or  from  the  left 
TVerr  a«  two  sorts  of  conversions: 
the  ooe  npon  the  fiank,  and  the  other 
ipoB  the  center. 

ComjtsiOK,  qnart  de  conversion,  Fr. 
s«  heel  which  comprehends  the  quar- 
•rr  nf  a  circle,  and  turns  the  front  of  a 
Ucahoift  where  the  flank  was,  when  the 
iziL  is  attadied. 

0>XVEX^fc<mrer«^  Fr.)  externally 
ran^  as  a  tdohe^  cannon  fa^ll,  &c. 

tOSVEXmr,  (amvexitt,  Fr.)  the 
rK*r*wl  sorAure  of  any  round  body  or 


(.OX VOCATION,  Fr.  the  act  of 
«:aiDODii^  ▼arious  persons  belonging 
(  a  %tasc,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
which  relate  to  civil  or  military 


COSVOQUER,  Fr.  to  call  toge- 
ISrr. 

/•>  COWOY,  (amvoyer,  Fr. )  This 
'"TB  i»  OMd  among  the  French,  hoth 
:.f  sea  or  land:  in  the  latter  sense  it 
»•  n  t^spmidg  with  our  term,  to  escort. 

roXVOY,  (comvaif  Fr.)  in  military 
t^£s%y  a  detachmeDt  of  troops  employed 
^•  ;«a!ra  any  supply  of  men,  money,  an^ 
azsinim,  pronsion,  stores,  &c.  con- 
^ntA  in  time  of  war,  by  land,  or  sea, 
••«aiD«ni  or  army.  A  body  of  men 
!>tt  nnrrhea  to  secure  any  thing  from 
£ij«og  istD  tiK  enem/i  mmd,  b  also 


called  a  convoy.  An  officer  having  the 
command  of  a  convoy,  must  take  all 
possible  precautions  for  its  security.  He 
must  endeavour,  before  its  march,  to 
procure  good  intelligence  concerning 
the  enemies  out-paities.  And  as  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  place  from 
which  the  convoy  is  to  march,  and  those 
of  such  other  places  as  he  is  to  pass  by, 
are  the  most  proper  persons  to  apply  to 
for  assistance,  he  must  therefore  take 
such  measures  as  will  enable  him  to 
keep  up  a  constant  intercourse  with 
them.  The  conducting  a  convoy  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  most  diffi-  - 
cult  of  all  military  operations ;  so  much 
so,  that  a  general  officer  sometimes 
commands  it. 

To  CO-OPERATE,  (coopcrery  Fr.) 
to  put  a  well  digested  plan  into  execu- 
tion, so  that  forces,  however  divided, 
may  act  upon  one  principle  and  to« 
wards  one  end. 

COOK,  each  troop  or  company  has 
cooks,  who  are  excused  from  other  du- 
ties. 

COPPER.  No  other  metal  is  al- 
lowed to  the  magazines,  or  barrels  of 
gunpowder. 

COQVILLES' i  b&ulet,  Fr.  shells  or 
'  moulds.    They  are  made  either  of  bras 
or  iron;  two  are  reouired  for  the  cast- 
ing of  a  cannon-ball;  but  they   never 
close  so  effectually  as  to  prevent  the  li- 

?[uid  metal,  which  has  been  poured  in, 
rom  running  somewhat  out  of  the  piirt 
where  they  join.  This  excrescence  is 
called  the  beard,  which  is  broken  off  to 
render  the  ball  completely  round. 

CORBEILLES,  Fr,  large  baskets, 
which  being  filled  with  earth,  and  placed 
one  by  another  along  the  parapet,  serve 
to  cover  the  besieged  from  the  shot  of 
the  assailing  enemy.  They  are  made 
wider  at  top  than  at  the  bottom,  in 
order  to  afford  loop-holes,  through 
which  the  men  may  iu'e  upon  the  be- 
siegers. Their  usual  dimensions  are 
one  foot  and  a  half  high,  as  much  in 
breadth  at  tlie  top,  and  eight  or  tea 
inches  at  the  bottom. 

CORDAGES,  Fr,  All  sorts  of  ropes 
which  are  used  in  artillery,  &c. 

CORDE,  Fr.  Cord,  in  geometry, 
and  fortification,  means  a  straight  line 
which  cuts  t!ie  circumference  into  two 
parts,  without  running  througjh  the 
center. 
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powers,  wlio  are  embarked  in  the  same 
cause,  and  who  communicate  together 
in  order  to  secure  ultimate  success. 

MUitarj/  COllRESPONDENCE, 
(correspondance  de  guerre,  Fr.)  See 
JVIiLiTARY  Secretary. 

Secret  Correspondence,  (corrc- 
spondance  •  secrete,  Fr.)  secret  intelli- 
gence; or  a  correspondence  which  is 
maintained-  between  the  general  of  an 
army,  and  one  or  more  confidential 
agents  that  are  employed  to  watch  the 
enemy. 

CORSAIR,  (corsaire,  Fr.)  in  naval 
history,  a  name  giveii  to  the  piratical 
cruisers  of  Barbary,  who  frequently 
plunder  the  merchant  ships  of  coun- 
tries with  whom  they  are  at  peace. 

CORSELET,  a  little  cuirass ;.  or  ac- 
cording to  otliers,  an  armour,  or  coat 
made  to  cover  the  whole  body,  anciently 
worn  by  the  pike-mcn,who  were  usually 
placed  m  the  front  and  on  the  Hanks  of 
the  battle,  for  the  better  resisting  the 
enemy's  assaults,  and  guarding  tlie  sol- 
diers posted  behind  them. 

CORTEAU,  Fr,  a  warlike  machine 
in  use  among  the  aocieuts. 

CORVtE,  Fr.  a  species  of  hard  la- 
bour for  ttie  repair  of  public  roads,  &c. 
to  which  a  certain  number  of  soldiers, 
^nd  sometimes  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  villages,  were  subjected  during  the 
French  Monarchy.  This,  personal  tax 
was  done  away  at  the  Revolution,  and 
turnpikes  have  :i\nce  been  establish- 
ed throughout  France  and  its  subject 
departments!  Corvie  likewise  means  a 
job. 

COSECANT,  the  secant  of  an  arch 
which  is  tlie  complement  of  another 
to  90'*. 

COSINE,  the  right  sine,  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complemeut.  of  anollier 
to  00**. 

COS?vIOGRAPHY,  {Cosmographies 
Fr.)  a  science  which  teaches  the  struc- 
ture, shape,  disposition,  and  cc^nnec- 
ti  jn  of  all  tTie  difi|erent  parts  of  the 
glo[;e,  likewise  the  manner  of  deliue- 
atiug  til  em  on  paper :  it  is  con^posed  of 
1^0  pii*'is> .  viz.    astronomy   and  geo- 

^cmSACK?^  in  military  history,  a 
vi'd  irreglilar  people,  who  inliabii  the 
Vkraiiu,  and  live  \>y  plunder  and  pi- 
pjcy,  ias-iQall  vessels  on  the  Black  Sea. 
A  bc  \  the  tixvd  at  the  end  of  a  pole  was 


their  ancient  weapon.  They  are  now 
a  regular  militia,  and  use  the  same  arms 
as  the  Croats  and  Pandours,  being  very 
active  and  well  mounted. 

COT.ANGENT,  the  tangent  of  an 
•  arch  which  is  the  complement  of  an- 
other to  P0*>. 

COTE,  Fr,  side-  The  whole  extent 
or  length  of  a  branch  in  fortification ; 
the  distance  or  space  between  two 
given  points,  or  the  demi-gorges  of  two 
neighbouring  bastions. 

Cote  extcrieur  du  poligone^  Fr.  ex- 
terior side  oi  the  pofvgon.  The  line 
which  is  drawn  from  tlic  capital  of  one 
bastion  to  another. 

Cote  interitur  du  poligone^  Fr.  in- 
terior side  of  the  polygon.  The  line 
which  is  drawn  from  the  angle  of  one 
gorge  to  the  angle  of  the  gorge  most  con- 
tiguous to  it.  See  sides  of  the  PoL'kGON. 
COTERj  Fr.  to  mark  upon  the  plans 
and  profiles  of  works  of  fortification, 
the  exact  measurement  thereof  divided 
into  tbises,  feet^  inches,  and  lines:  the 
figure  which  is  used  to  distinguibh  the 
different  parts  of  the  work  is  called  the 
Cote :  so  that  when  it  is  necessary  to 
repair  a  bastion,  the  engineer  instantly 
knows  the  defective  part. 

COTISER,  Fr.  to  give  one's  allotted 
proportion  of  money  or  provisionsy  &c. 
for  the  use  of  an  army. 

COTOYER  une  armee,  Fr.  to  keep  a 
parallel  line  with  an  enemy,  so  as  to 
prevent  him  from  crossing  a  river,  or  to 
seize  a  convenient  opportunity  to  at- 
tack him. 

COTTE  d'arni^  Fr.  the  militanr 
dress  of  the  anckiit  Gauls,  the  length 
of  which  frequently  varied ;  sometimes 
it  hung  to  the  ground  both  before  and 
liehind,  with  the  sides  sloping ;  some- 
times it  came  just  above  tiie  knee,  and 
at  otlier  times  just  below  the  knee.  In 
subsequent  years  it  was  only  worn  by 
the  hcrauts  d^atmei  and  U$  gardes  de  la 
manchcy  as  we  may  have  seen  in  our 
days.  Those  Gauls  that  were  opulent 
dispUyed  great  magnificence  in  their 
cotte  d^arrties.  Since  that  period  the 
privilege  has  descended  to  the  sons  of 
\  grandees  and  noblemen. 

COTTEREAUX,  -Fr.  a  banditti  that 
formerly  infested  France,  particularly 
the  proviitce  of  Berri.    They  were  de- 
>  stroved  by  Philip  Augustus  in  1163. 
Their  only  weapon  was  a  large  knife. 

COUCHEK, 
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COCCii£R,  Fr.  in  an  actin:  sense 
oT  the  T«rby  Co  tay. 

CoLTBEJiLttr  U  carreauj  Fr.  to  lay 
kir. 

(oiCHEX  enjouc,  Fr.  to  take  aim 
«iih  a  firelock. 

COL'DE,  Fr.  any  turning  or  devia- 
tkn  fVom  a  direct  hue,  tliat  is  made  by 
a  nrer,  canal,  road,  or  brancii  of  a 
vurk  in  fortiiication. 

CorD£  tfune  rivi^re^  Fr.  a  winding 
eft  be  liver. 

COVENTRY,  a  town  in  Warwick- 
shire. 

Tj  he  sent  to  Coven  thy,  a  military 
tcnaiued  to  express  the  situation  of  an 
«ilkcr  nho  is  not  upou  a  good  footing 
with  iiis  brother  otticers.  This  term 
Strives  its  orit;in  from  a  circun^stance 
vbich  happened  to  a  foment  that  was 
quartemi  in  the  town  of  Coventry, 
where  the  officers  were  extremely  ill  re- 
crned  by  the  inhabitants,  or  ratlier  de- 
niei  ail  sort  of  intercourse  with  them. 
liaet  to  be  sent  to  Coventry  signiiies 

10  be  adnded  from  all  social  communi- 
catjun«ith  others;  or,  more  properly, 
9»ih  tlvtoe  who  before  were  iiitimate. 

T»  COV'ER^  in  the  mechanical  dis- 
positioii  of  a  battalion,  company,  or 
s9ttHi,oai]r  means  that  a  man  is  to  btand 
u  «ch  a  position  in  file,  as  that  when 
he  ]ook%  exactly  forward  to  tlie  neck 
uf  the  mao  who  leads  him,  he  cannot 
see  the  second  man  from  him.  Nothing 
bat  great  attention  at  the  drill  can  bring 
laeft  to  corer  so  truly  as  never  to  de^ 
trc<y  the  perpendicular  direction  of  any 
luaihog  body.  The  least  deviation  in 
the  aen  who  cover  upon  either  flank  of 
a  icjdtag,  column  or  clivisiun,  will  throw 
«J  that  follow  out  of  the  true  line. 

TV  Cover  ground,  is  to  occupy  a 
cRtain  proportion  of  ground,  indivi' 
«-iaUy  or  ooUectively.  A  foot  soldier 
■poo  an  average  covers  S2  inches  of 
tjxrtukd  when  he  stands  in  the  ranks. 
The  dimensions  are  taken  from  his 
i^Milder  point*. 

A  ^  on  horseback  covers  or  occupies 
m  the  ranks  about  £  feet  8  inches. 
Tuns  three  file,  8  feet,  twelve  ^le  will 
orropy  about  S9  feet  or  10  yards  and  2 
f««t,  Uurtcrti  file,  34  feet  8  inches,  or 

11  yards  1  f<'0^  ^  inches,  fourteen  fil^, 
S7  feet  4  inches,  or  12  yards  1  foot  4 
iarhcs,  aad  so  on. 

One  horM;*^  length  from  nose  to  croup, 


on  an  average,  8  feet  and  about  3 
inches,  or  2  yards  2  feet  2  inches.  This 
consequently  will  be  the  $paoe  whieh 
about  three  file  occupy  in  front. 

Cavalry  and  infantry  officers  ci^nnot 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  distances ;  by  an  accurate  kiioww 
ledge  of  which,  ground  will  be  properly 
covered,  and  any  proportion  o(  men, 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  he  drawn  up 
so  as  to  answer  the  intentions  of  an 
able  general.  The  best  way  that  an  of- 
ficer can  form  his  eye,  is  to  exercise  it 
lu  the  measurement  of  ground  by  the 
regular  pace  of  2  feet,  used  in  mili- 
tary drawings ;  by  this  he  can  calculate 
his  interval  exactly,  when  he  once 
knows  how  many  feet  his  division  oc- 
cupies ;  for  it  is  only  halving  the  num- 
ber of  feet,  and  the  number,  so  pro- 
duced, is  his  distance  in  paces  of  two 
feet  ^ach.  This  instruction  has  been 
s^iven  to  cavalry  officers,  by  a  very  able 
Tactician. 

Cover,  (a  couvertf  Fr.)  a  term  in  war 
to  express  security  or  protection :  thns^ 
to  land  under  cover  of  the  guns,  is  to  ad- 
vance offensively  against  an  enemy  who 
dares  not  approach  on  account  of  the  fire 
from  ships,  boats,  or  batteries.  It  like- 
wise signifies  whatever  renders  an/ 
movement  imperceptible:  as,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  under  cover  of  a 
wood,  &c.  The  gallery  or  conidor  ia 
fortification  is,  however,  particularly 
distinguished  by  the  term  Chemin  Cow- 
vert,  covert  way,  because  the  glacis  -of 
the  parade  is  its  pahipet. 

COVERT-WAY,  in  fortification,  is 
a  space  of  5  or  6  fathoms  on  the  border 
of  the  ditch  towards  the  country,  co- 
vered hv  a  rising  ground,  which  has  a 
gentle  slope  towards  the  field.  This  slope 
is  call^  the  glacis  of  the  oovert-way. 
See  FoRTipicATioy. 

Second  CoYEaT-WAY,  or  as  the 
French  call  it  avanl-<hemin  couvert,  is 
the  oovert-way  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 
See  Fori  iFiCATioN. 

COULER  une  piece,  Fr.  to  pour  the 
melted  metal  into  a  motdd  for  the  pur-* 
pose  of  casting  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

COULVRENIER,  Fr.  a  militia^ 
man  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Couhrenier  wore  a  habergeon  -with 
sleeves,  a  gourgerin  and  salade,  a  brass 
plate,  a  dagger^  and  a  sharp  •  edged 
sword. 
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COUNCIL  Gf^woTy  an  assembly  of' 
principal  officers  of  an  army  or  fleet, 
called  by  the  general  or  admiral  who 
commands,    t»   concert  measures  for 
thetr  conduct. 

COUNTEEUApproacres,  lines  or 
trenches  made  by  the  besie^d,  wh^n 
tbey  come  out  to  attack  the  hnes  of  the 
besiegers  in  form. 

Line  if  Counter-Approach,  a 
trench  which  the  besieged  make  from 
their  covered  way  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  attacks,  in  order  to  scour  or,  en- 
filade the  enemy's  works. 

CouNTBR-Ba^f«f^,  a  battery  used  to 
play  on  another  in  order  to  dismount 
the  guns.    See  Battery. 

CouMT£ji-6rea«fvori:.    See  Favsse- 

>RATE.  , 

CouuTER^/or^f,  in  fbrtification,  are 
eertain  pillars  and  parts  of  the  wall,  dis- 
tant from  15  to  SO  feet  one  from  an- 
other, which  are  advanced  as  much  as 
may  be  in  the  ground,  and  are  joined  to 
the  height  of  the  cordon  by  vaults,  to 
sustain  the  chemin  de  rondes,  or  that 
port  of  the  rampart  where  the  rounds 
are  gone,  as  well  as  to  fortify  the  wall, 
and  strengthen  the  ground.  See  But- 
tresses. 

CowTZK'guwrdSy  in  fortification,  are 
9maU  ramparts,  with  parapets  and 
ditchesy  to  cover  some  pArt  or  the  body 
of  the  place.  They  are  of  several  shapes, 
and  differently  situated.  They  are  ge- 
fetevally  made  before  the  bastions,  in  or- 
der to  cover  the  opposite  flanks  from 
being  seen  from  the  covert  way ;  con- 
sisting then  of  2  faces,  making  a  salient 
angle^  and  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the 
bastion.  They  are  sometimes  made  be- 
fore the  ravehns.    See  Fortification. 

CovKTER-rottfM^.    See  Rounds. 

CovNTER-mtnes.    See  Mines. 

CoiTNTER-^rcnrAes.    See  Siege. 

CouNTER-wor^'ng,  is  the  raising  of 
worits  to  oppose  those  of  the  enemy. 

CouNTER-iv«l^'f  fai^  in  fortifica- 
tioiv  is  R  kind  of  an  out-work  very 
much  resembling  a  single  tenaille. 

2b  Countermand,  is  to  give  con- 
trary orders  to  tliose  already  issued;  to 
eontradict  former  orders,  &c 

COUNTERiMURR,  a  wall  built  up 
behind  anotlier,  in  order  to  encreasc  the 
strength  of  any  work. 

COUNT£RMAAClI,ra>n/r<v«iiarcAf, 
iFr.)  a  changie  by  wings^  companies^  sub- 


CPU 

divisions,  or  files,  whereby  those  who 
were  on  the  right  take  up  the  groun<l 
originally  occupied  by  the  left;  gene- 
rally used  in  changing  tlie  front.    See^ 

SEARCH 

COUNTERSCARP,  in  fortificatiorr^ 
is  properly  the  exterior  talus,  or  slope 
of  the  ditch,  on  tlie  farther  side  froifi 
the  place,  and  facing  it.  Sometimes  the 
covert-way  and  glacis  are  meant  by  this 
CKpressioit.    See  FortiWcation. 

COUNTERSIGN,  in  a  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  means  any  parti- 
cular word,  such  as  the  name  of  a  place 
or  a  person,  which,  like  the  parole,  is 
exchanged  between  (ruards,  entrusted  to 
persons  who  visit  military  posts,  go  the 
rounds,  or  have  any  business  to  transact 
with  soldiers  in  camp  or  garrison.  It 
ought  always  to  be  given  in  the  lan- 
guage best  known  to  the  troops. 

COUNTERVALLATION,  or  line 
of  countervallation,  a  trench  with  a  pa- 
rapet, made  by  the  besiegers^  betwixt 
them  and  the  place  besieged,  to  secure 
them  from  the  sallies  of  the  garrison  ; 
so  that  the  troops  which  form  Uie  sic^ 
are  encamped  between  the  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation  and  coanten*allation. 
When  the  enemy  has  no  army  in  the 
field,  these  lines  are  useless. 

COUNtY-tot/fnan^.  See  Lieu- 
tenant of  County. 

COUNTY-*reai«rfr.  See  Trea- 
surer of  County. 

COUP-DE-MAIN,  a  desperate  reso* 
Intion  in  all  small  expeditions,  of  sur- 
prise, &c.  The  favourable  side  of  the 
proposed  action  must  ever  be  viewed  ; 
for  if  what  may  happen,  arrive,  or  fall 
out,  is  chiefly  thought  upon>  it  will^  at 
thfe  very  best,  not  only  greatly  discou- 
ra^,  but,  in  general,  produce  a  total 
failure.  The  very  name  of  an  expedition 
implies  risk,  hazard,  precarious  war- 
fare>  and  a  critical  but  desperate  opera*- 
tion,  or  Coup^de-MiuH, 

COUP-<r«i7,  Fr,  in  a  military  sensey 
signifies  that  fortunate  aptitude  of  eye 
in  a  general,  or  other  onicer,  bv  which 
he  is  enabled  by  one  glance  on  tne  map. 
or  otherwise^  to  see  the  weak  parts  of 
an  enem/t  country,  or  to  discern  the 
strong  ones  of  his  own.  It  also  signi- 
fies to  catch  a  ready  view,  and  therebjf 
to  secure  an  accurate  knowledge  of  tha 
enemy's  position  and  movements  m 
action.    By  possessing  a  ready  c^ttf^ 
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^a'A  m  i^eoend  may  sunnount  the 
fnatest  djJSculties,  perticularly  in  oi- 
:<&flTe  operations.  Ou  a  small  scale 
t^  £Kulty  is  of  the  greatest  utility. 
Aftini>%  have  been  recovered  by  a  sud* 
4m  ooDceptioo  of  different  openings 
^OQ  dba  coemy,  which  could  only  be 
tsccrtained  bv  a  quick  and  ready  eye, 
dariftg  the  rapid  movements  of  opposing 
anaVn  General  D6saixy  at  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  gave  a  striking  proof  of  tlie 
SBportance  of  this  faculty. 

COUPis    Fr.    the   rough  draft  or 

iketch  of  a  drawing  which  represents 

t^  inside  of  a  building,  &c 

Cocps-^or^r,  Fr.  a  disadvantageous 

situation  in  which  a  body  of 

must  be  exposed  to  e\'ery  sort  of 

literally,  a  cut-tiiroat  place. 

COUPEJXE,  Fr.  A  kind  of  tin  or 

shovel,  which  is  used  in  the  ar- 

to  6U  the  cartridge  with  gun- 

r,  Acc 

COCP£R   mne   communkatioTiy    un 

caam,  mm  pontj  une  retraittf  une  troufe, 

Fr^  A  cat  off  a  communication,  to  in- 

•emDt  a  convoy,  lireak  down  a  bridge, 

cat  on  a  retreat,  or  any  armed  body  of 

COUFURES,  in  fortification,  are  pas- 
sages, sometimes  cut  through  the  glacis, 
of  about  13  or  15  feet  broMl,  in  the  re- 
cnbering  angle  of  the  covert-way,  to 
fadiitace  the  sallies  of  the  besieged. 
TWy  are  sometimes  made  through  the 
kiwer  curtain,  to  let  boats  into  a  little 
kwea built  in  the  rentrant  angleof  the 
CMDiovaurp  of  the  out-works. 

CacruBE,  Fr.  a  ditch  that  is  dug  to 
pnetcat  a  besieging  army  from  getting 
mo  dose  to  the  w^alls  of  a  fortified 
towD  or  place. 

COURAGE,  (Cauragey  Fr.)  a  quali- 
ty  of  die  mind,  which  is  sometimes  na- 
toial  and  sometimes  acquired.  It  is 
cqmliy  necessaiy  to  the  officer  and  sol- 
«er.  The  French  make  a  difference 
between  bravery  and  courage*  They 
my  Mfldiers  may  be  very  brave,  and  yet 
not  have  courage  enough  upon  all  oc- 
to  manifest  their  bravery.  A 
who  is  detennined  upon  an 
to  risk  neck  or  nothings  al- 
vavs  knows  how  to  inspire  his  troops 
vim  oowage,  (provided  they  be  well 
diadplined,  for  if  not,  he  can  do  no- 
thing,} and  in  that  respect  tiie  famous 
TWfmic  and  Mwrk€  of  Nassau,  who 


had  often  a  superior  force  to  oppose^ 
were  wonderfully  skilful.  Femand 
CorteZy  who  had  only  five  hundred  men 
of  infantry,  and  twenty  horse,  to  make 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  perceiving  that 
his  troops,  (which  he  called  an  army,) 
were  frightened  at  the  great  number  of 
Indians  mustering  against  them,  order- 
ed his  ships  to  be  set  on  fire.  He  con- 
Jiuerad  the  enemy;  but  we  must  con- 
ess,  tliat  he  had  to  deal  with  barbarians, 
wliu  mistook  his  twenty  horsemen  fov 
sea  monsters,  and  the  firing  from  tba 
musquetry  and  artillery,  for  the  thun- 
der from  above.  All  manner  of  stra- 
tagem must  be  recurred  to,  in  order  to^ 
revive  or  inspire  courage.  A  general^ 
for  instance,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
ferior force  cannot  avoid  a  battle^ 
causes  it  to  be  rumoured,  that  the  ene- 
my will  give  no  quarter,  and  that  be  hat 
heard  the  report  from  his  spies. 

Courage  Militairey  Fr.  military 
prowess.  A  peculiar  degree  of  hardi- 
hood, by  which  the  mind  is  driven  to 
acts  of  uncommon  boldness  and  enter- 
prize. 

COURANTIN,  JFV.  a  squib;  a  term 
used  amoncr  French  artificers. 

COURCON,  Fr,  a  Jong  piece  of  iron 
which  is  used  in  tlie  artillery,  and  servea 
to  constrain,  or  tighten  cannon. 

COUREURS,  Fr,  a  name  used 
among  the  French  to  signify  light  anned 
troops  that  are  mounted,  and  go  upon, 
reoonnoitiing  parties,  or  in  pursuit  of 
a  flying  enemy.  It  literally  means  rtnt- 
ners.  Those  who,  on  a  march,  leave 
their  ranks  to  go  marauding,  are  also 
called  coureurs, 

COURIER,  in  a  military  sens^ 
means  a  messenger  sent  post,  or  express, 
to  carry  dispatches  of  battles  gained, 
lost,  &c.  or  any  other  occurrences  that 
happen  in  war. 

CfOURIERS  desvivrety  Fr.  were  two 
active  and  expert  meiisengers  attached 
to  the  French  army,  whose  duty  con- 
sisted wholly  in  conveying  packets  of 
importance  to  and  fro,  and  In  taking 
charge  of  pecuniary  remittances. 

COURIR  aux  armetf  au  butiuy  if  ia 
ghire.  To  rush  or  run  to  arms  in  order, 
to  prevent  being  surprized;  to  hasten 
after,  or  to  seek  with  enthusiasm,  tha 
m^ms  of  acquiring  glory. 

COURROIS,  Fr,  stirrup-leathers. 
Dragoons  are  sometimes  punished  w^iih 
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COUSSINET  a  tnoufquetaire,  Fr.  a 
bag  formerly  worn  by  a  French  soldier 
on  his  left  side  beneath  the  cross-belt 
It  hung  upon  hooks  near  the  butt  of  his 
inusquet.  « 

COUSTILLE,  Fr.  an  offensive  wea- 
pon which  was  occasionally  used  by  the 
troops  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  VII. ;  it  was  longer 
than  the  common  sword,  sharp  edged 
from  the  hilt  'to  the  point,  of  a  trian- 
gular shape,  and  very  slender. 

COUSTILLER,  Fr.  a  person  so 
called  an  account  of  his  bemg  armed 
with  a  ^ouitille. 

COUTEAU,  JFV.  a  knife. 

CouTEAU  de  chasse,  Fr.  a  hanger. 

CouTEAU  de  boitf  ou  spatule,  Fr.  a 
wooden  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a 
short  blunt  blade.  It  is  used  in,  pres- 
sing down  earth  or  hay  between  a  shell 
and  the  inside  of  a  mortar,  in  order  to 
keep  tlie  former  compact  aiid  steady. 

COUTELAS,  Fr,    See  Cutlass. 

COUVERT,  Fr.  dover. 

COUVRE-FACE,  Fr.  a  term  used 
by  some  engineers,  and  among  others 
by  Coehorn,  to  express  the  counter- 
guard  :  others,  particularly  Montalem- 
bert,  convey  by  Couvre-ftwe  general  a 
Second  line  of  complete  investment 

Le  COUVRE-FEU,  Fr.  a  signal 
made  by  tbe  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  beat 
of  drum,  to  give  notice  to  the  soldiers 
or  inhabitahts  of  a  fortified  place,  diat 
the  gates  are  shortly  to  be  shut  It 
literalW  means  the  covering  or  extinc- 
tion of'^fire  or  light    See  Curfew. 

COUVRIR,  Fr,  to  cover,  defend, 
conceal. 

Couvmit  une  villcy  un  port,  une 
troupe,  un  pt^s,  un  magasiny  un  entre- 
pht,  une  arti&e  oMsiigeante,  Fr.  to  lie 
encamped  in  front  of  a  town,  bridge, 
body  of  men,  any  particular  ground  or 
post,  magazine,  or  bet>reen  a  fortified 
place  and  the  main  besieging  army,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  approaches  of  an  ene- 
my. To  this  end  temporary  works 
should  be  erected,  defended  by  chosen 
troops,  who  must  be  attacked  and 
beaten,  before  possession  can  be  ob- 
tained of  any  ot  the  above-mention<^d 
objects. 

•  CovvRiit  une  marche,  un  movement , 
ung  communication^  &c.  Fr.  to  conceal 
the  march  or  movement  of  an  army,  by 
meanrof  detachments,  which  are  tent 
ibrwwd  for  that  purpose. 
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CRAB.    See  Gin. 

CRAIKE.  The  constablery  of  this 
place,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  militia,  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  is  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

CRAMPONS,  Fr.  grappling  hooks. 
Iron  instruments  distributed  amongst 
the  troops  intended  to  storm  a  rampart, 
and  which  they  fastened  to  their  shoes 
by  means  of  a  strong  strap  of  leather  ; 
to  be  able  to  climb  up.  A  piece  of  iron 
fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the  ladders  was 
also  called  crampon. 

CRANE,  an  instrument  made  with 
ropes,  pulUes,  and  hooks,  by  which 
great  weights  are  raised. 

CILAJSIEQUINIER;  Fr.  Formerly 
an  archer  who  served  both  on  foot  and 
horseback ;  his  bow  was  very  light ;  in 
the  origin  it  was  made  of  wood,  next  of 
horn,  and  finally  of  iron  :  it  was  bent 
by  means  of  an  iron  bandage,  called 
cranequiny  which  was  fastened  round 
the  waist.  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
used  to  have  six  hundred  of  them  in 
their  suite.  lie  vras  also  called  crof 
nequicr. 

CRAPAUD,  ou  affutj  Fr.  Crapaud 
literally  means  a  toad.  It  is  a  sort  of 
gun-carrias^e  without  wheels,  on  which 
a  mortar  is  carried  to  attack  or  defend 
a  fortified  place. 

CRATES,  -cn^ncs  of  war  used  by 
the  ancients  to  cover  the  workmen  in 
proportion  as  they  drew  nearer  to  the 
walls  of  a  besieged  town. 

CRAVATES,  Fr.  a  foreign  corps  of 
cavalry  in  the  old  French  service,  the 
true  denomination  of  which  should  be 
Croate,  since  the  men  who  composed  it 
came  from  Croatia.  Their  service  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  hussars,  pan* 
dours,  &c.  Their  horses  were  exces* 
sively  swift  They  wore  pantaloons 
like  the  Hungarians. 

CREDIT,  (crtditfTr.)  trust  reposed, 
with  regard  to  prd^ty:  correlative  to 
debt.  Johnson.  It  is  customary,  up- 
on the  arrival  of  troops  that  ure  to  con- 
tinue quartered  in  a  town,  village,  &c. 
to  warn  the  inhabitants  not  to  g^ve  cre- 
dit to  the  men. 

CREDITS.    Se  Debts  and  Credits, 

CREMAILLE,  in  field  fortification, 
is  when  the  inside  line  of  the  parapet  is 
broken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble 
the  teeth  of  a  saw;  whereby- this  ad- 
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viuiage  is  gftined,  that  agreater  fire  can 
he  brooght  to  bear  upon  the  defil^^  than 
a  oqIj  a  simple  face  were  opposed  to  it ; 
uid  ooosequentlj  the  passage  is  rendered 
■Mie  difficult.  > 

ReJombts  en  Cezkaillebs,  or  Crc- 
mnUef  are  such  as  are  constructed  as 


CRiNAUX,  Jr.  in  fortification, 
■■all  openiiifls  or  loop  holes  which  are 
CMde  Utfoo^  the  indls  of  a  fortified 
town  or  place.  They  are  extremely 
zarrom  towards  the  cnemYy  and  wije 
within ;  so  that  the  balls  from  the  be- 
ttefen  can  scarcely  ever  enter,  whereas 
t«9  or  three  soldiers  may  ^le  from 
widuD. 

CR£NEL£,  JV.  embattled;  hav- 
iaf:  loop  holes. 

CRESSET,  any  great  light  upon  a 
bcaeoo,  light-iiousc,  or  watch-tower. 

CRETE,  Fr.  a  tuft  of  feathers,  a 
alnne,  a  tassel,  generally  worn  in  the 
LchocL  These  crests,  which  the  ca- 
Tally  wKjm  of  a  greater  length  than  the 
lamitiT,  were  considered  as  an  omar 
meatf  and  as  proper  to  frighten  the 
cBcaif :  in  the  origin  they  were  made 
Qt'  horse-iiair;  and  according  to  Hero- 
docas  were  invented  by  the  Ethiopians. 
Not  long  after,  feathers  were  adopted, 
tud  the  red  ones  had  the  preference,  on 
aLDJoat  of  their  being 'of  blood  colour. 
Sjoetinies  the  antiepts  would  have 
thice  of  these  plumes  in  their  helmets; 
pnbahly  to  mark  their  rank,  the  same 
as  die  Turks  have  two  or  three  tails. 

C&iTfi,  in  fortification,  implies  the 
fvtk  thrown  out  of  the  ditch  in  a  for- 
trench,  &c.  The  most  elevat- 


ed part  of  a  parapet  or  glacis. 

(  EtT£  aun  chemin  eouvert,  iTune 
fict€  de  fortification,  d^une  montaenCf 
^ca  rocker,  &c.  Fr.  the  peak  or  highest 
p0T  of  a  covert  way,  or  of  any  work  in 
^•(tification ;  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
t\xk,  &c. 

CREVICE,  (criragsfy  Fr.)  a  chasm 
or  hi>Uow  space  which  is  made  by  time 
or  CBtsoiaDa^ement  in  a  piece  of  ord- 
oHice, &c;  It  also  signifies  a  crack  in  a 

CRT,  Fr.  the  acclamation  or  shout 
vhicfa  is  made  by  soldiers  when  the  ene- 
sv  gives  way,  and  a  battle  is  won. 
Also  the  sonod  given  by  the  voice  in 
cbsUeoging  a  sentry. 

Cex  iki  armcBf  Fr.  a  sainge  custom 


which  is  still  preserved  by  the  Turks 
and  other  uncivilized  nations,  whenever 
they  go  into  action.  It  was  fbrmerly 
practised  among  the  French,  Spaniards^ 
and  the  English,  &c*  The  national  ex- 
clamations were  Montjoie  and  St.Denys 
for  France,  St.  James  for  Spain,  St. 
Geoige  for  England,  St.  Mau>  or  St. 
Yves  for  the  Dukes  of  Brittany,  St. 
Lambert  for  the  principality  of  liegey 
&c.  The  war-hoop  may  likewise  be 
considered  in  this  light.  It  is  still  prac- 
tised among  the  savages  of  America. 
See  Wae-hoop. 

Every  species  of  noise  however  if 
now  exploded  in  Europe.  When  two 
armies  are  upon  the  point  of  engaging,  a 
dead  silence  prevails;  the  eye  and  ear  of 
the  soldier  being  rivetted  to  the  word  of 
command;  and  when  he  comes  into 
close  contact  with  the  enemy,  notliing 
is  heard  besides  the  noise  of  drums, 
trumpets  and  cymbals,  to  which  are 
added  the  discharge  <  of  ordnance  au4 
the  fire  of  musketry. 

In  making  any  desperate  assault^  or 
in  charging  bayonet,  or  when  one  bat- 
talion is  directly  opposed  to  another,  or 
squadron  to  squadron,  French  soldiers 
frequently  use  the  cri  desarmes;  tui, 
tui :  and  the  Spaniards  vociferate  amaU 
Silence  and  calmness  in  the  soldier,  with 
steadiness  and  observation  in  the  officer, 
ar»  nevertheless  superior  to  such  un- 
governable effusions.  The  former  must 
contribute  to  regularity,  tlie  latter  sel- 
dom fail  to  create  disorder. 

CRIC,  Fr.  a  machine  which  is  used 
to  move  for^'ards  or  drag  up  a  piece  vf 
ordnance,  a  mortar,  &c. 

CRINIERE,  Fr.  that  part  of  the 
caparison'  which  covers  the  horse's 
neck.  The  name  of  crinicre  is  also 
given  to  a  bunch  of  curling  horse-hair 
worn  upon  the  helmets  of  the  dragoons, 
and  that  flows  down  on  the  sides  like 
a  garland. 

CRIMP,  (RaccoUur^  Fr.)  a  person 
who  makes  it  his  busmess  to  entice 
others  into  a  military  life,  generally  by 
unfair  means. 

CRIQUES,  Fr.  smal^ditches  which 
are  made  in  different  parts  of  a  ground, 
for  the  purpose  of  inundating  a  country, 
in  order  to  obstruct  the  approaches  of 
an  enemy. 

CRlSl^A,  the  plume  that  was  worn 
among  the  ancients.  . 

R  it  CROATS; 
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CROATS,  in  military  lustory,  light 
irregular  troops  so  called ;  geueraJly 
people  of  Croatia.  They  are  ordered 
upon  all  desperate  senices,  and  their 
method  of  fighting  is  the  same  as  tl^c 
Pandours.  They  wear  a  short  waist- 
coat, and  Itong  white  breeches,  with  light 
boots,  and  a  cap  greatly  resembling  the 
hussar  cap.  Their  amis  are  a  long  fire- 
lock with  rified  barrel,  and  short  bay- 
onet, a  crooked  hanger,  and  a  brace*  of 
pistols.  The  late  empress  queen  had 
dOOO  of  these  troops,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  had  no  pay,  but  lived  by  plunder, 
in  the  acquisition  of  which  th  .y  are  re- 
markably dexterous. 
.  CROt',  au  Crochet  dc Savl,  Ft.  a 
pole  with  an  iron  hook,  used  to' place 
the  gabions  and  fascines. 

CROCHET  de  tranchec,  Fr.  the 
further  end  of  a  trench  or  boj/au,  which 
is  purposely  carried  on  to  conceal  the 
tiead  of  the  hoyaUy  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  being  enfiladed;  and  to  sen*eas 
a  small  place  of  arms  from  whence  sol- 
diers may  fire  against  sullying  parties. 

CROCUS,  a  calcined  metal  used  by 
foldiers  to  clean  their  musquets,  &c. 

CROISADE,?in    military    history, 

CRUSADE,  (implies  a  holy  war, 
or  an  expedition  of  the  Christian^ 
against  the  Infidels  for  die  reco>crv  of 
the  holy  land,  and  so  called  from  those 
who  engaged  in  it  wearing  a  cross  on 
their  clothes. 

CROISER  une  tntreprise,  une  ma- 
fkauvre  de  guerre^  un  projcty  Fr.  to 
mar  or  cross  any  particular  project,  mi- 
litary manoeuvre,  plan,  6:c,  with  a  good 
or  btfid  design.  Tiie  motive,  in  this 
case,  may  proceed  fi*oin  a  sincere  love 
of  one's  country,  or  from  vanity  and 
jealousy. 

CROIX  rff  St,  Lmtisy  Fr.  The  cross 
of  St.  Louis,  a  French  order  which  was 
purely  of  a  miHtiiry  nature.  It  was  in- 
stituted by  Louis,  surnamed  the  Great, 
in  1693. 

In  1719  the  number  of  grand  crosses 
to  be  distributed  in  the  Ficncli  anny 
was  limited,\\ith  appropriate  allowances 
in  the  follou  in<r  manner : 

445  Commundeurs  and  chevaliers. 
12  grand  crosses  at  6000  livrcs,  13  com- 
mandeurs  at  4000  Uvres,  27  ditto  at 
8000,  35  chevaliers  at  2000,  38  ditto  at 
1500,  106  ditto  at  1000,  1  ditto  at  900, 
99  ditto  at  800,  45  ditto  at  600;  25 


ditto  at  500,  35  ditto  at  400, 5  ditto  at 
300,  and  4  ditto  at  200. 

The  King  was  Sovereign  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Order.  Land  and  sea  olficcrs 
wore  it  promiscuously.  The  cross  con- 
sisted of  an  enamelled  golden  Jleur  etc 
lis,  which  was  attached  to  the  button- 
hole of  the  coat  by  means  of  a  smalt 
ribbon,  crimson  coloured  and  watered. 

On  one  side  was  the  cross  of  St.  Louis 
with  this  inscnp^on^Ludwicus  Magnu» 
instituitf  1693;  on  the  reverse  side  a 
blazing  sword  with  the  following  words^ 
Bellies  virtiitis  protmium. 

This  is  the  only  order  which  could  be 

?roperly  and  strictly  called  military, 
'here  were  several  others  during  the 
old*  French  government,  which  we  judge 
superfluous  to  our  present  undertaking. 

CROQUANT,  IV.  The  name  of  » 
faction  which  committed  great  depre- 
dations towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
•entury,  in  several  provinces  on,  the 
other  side  of  the  Loire.  In  1593,  the 
peasantry  of  Perigord,  Limousin,  and 
Poitou  assembled  in  large  bodies,  ap- 
pointed their  commanders,  refused  to 
pay  the  taxes,  over-ran  the  country, 
and  gave  no  ouarter  to  any  of  the  no- 
bility that  haa  the  misfortune  to  tall 
into  their  hands.  They  were  named 
CroquantSf  from  the  word  croquer^  to 
devour,  to  pilfer. 

CROQUIS,  Fr.  a  rough  sketch  taken 
of  any  tiling. 

CllOSS,  the  ensign,  or  grand  stand* 
ard  borne  by  the  crusaders  in  the  ho\y 
war. 

CROss^/frf,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  when 
the  lines  of  fire  of  two  or  more  adjoin* 
ing  sides  of  a  field  redoubt,  &c.  cross 
one  another ;  it  is  freauently  used  to 
prevent  ai)  enemy's  passing  a  defile.  It 
may  be  two  ways  obtained:  first  by 
constructing  the  redoubt  with  the  face 
opposite  to  the  defile,  tenailed ;  that  is, 
forming  a  re-entering  angle.  The  other 
way  is,  to  defend  tlie  defile  by  two  re- 
doubts, whose  faces  command  the  pas- 
sage ;  fltuiking  each  other  at  tlie  same 
time.  / 

CROS8-&ar  shot,  shot  with  iron  bars 
crossing  through  them,  sometimes  stand- 
ing 6  or  8  inches  out  at  ^oth  sides : 
they  are  used  at  sea,  for  destroying  the 
enemy's  rigging.  At  a  siege  they  are  of 
great  service  in  demolishuig  the  enemy *s 
palibudiug,  &u 
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l'«»$-&crs.    See  Carriaoks. 

Csasv/w,  a  missive  weapon  used  to 
^opel  arrows,  &c.  previous  to  the  use 
*A  «vn-powder. 

CROW,  an  iron  bar,  used  as  a  Ic^'er 
!i  moving  heavj  ordnance  or  carriages. 
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C  ROWS^ftfif /,  in  the  art  of  war,  are 
4  pocneed  iron«,  so  maile,  tlmt  what  way 
tfaev  fall,  one  point  is  always  np- 
The  short  ones  are  about  4 
in  im^^hy  and  the  Ion;;  ones  6  or 
1,  The  short  ones  are  thrown  on  bridges, 
Ace.  and  the  lone;  <Hies  on  the  earth, 
frxli  lo  incommode  the  cavalry,  that 
I^T  nay  not   approach  without  great 

CBOWN-vorft,  in  fortification,  an 
ovt-wurk  that  '.akes  up  more  ground 
KiriHi  mtKj  other.  It  consists  of  a  large 
pirte,  and  two  sides  ienmnating  to- 
wards the  country  in  two  demi-bastions, 
cich  of  which  is  joined  by  a  particular 
cvtn,  forming  two  hall  bastions  and 
one  whole  one:  they  are  made  before 
the  oartain,  or  the  bastion,  and  gene- 
nfly  serve  to  enclose  some  buildings 
vfocfc  caanot  be  brought  within  the 
hady  of  the  pUce,  or  to  cover  tlie  town 
ptes,  or  ebe  to  occupy  a  spot  of  ground 
wfaach  mieht  be  advantageous  to  the 
CMmv.    See  Fortification. 

CitoWNED  homrwork,  in  furtiii- 
natKi,  is  a  horn-work^  with  a  crowQ;:> 
wonL  before  it. 

CBOWNS,  in  ancient  military  hi»- 
toiy,  were  of  various  u^es  and  deuomi- 
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(hai  CaowK,  corona  crcalis,  given  to 
a  panwl^  who  writhout  e£fusion  of  blood, 
ted  eowHiered  the  enemy. 

N^fai  Caowv,  corima  navalhy  dis- 
tributed to  those  who  first  should  board 
an  dwmys  ship. 

Cmmp  Crowk,  corona  castrensis^  the 
neward  of  those  who  first  passed  tlie 
paliwdrt  and  forced  an  enemy *s  camp. 

Mmrml  Crown,  corona  muralis,  the 
and  mark  of  honour  due  to 
who  first  nioanted  the  breach  at 
the  amalt  of  a  besieged  town. 

Civic  Crowk,  corona  civicoj  more 
coeemed  than  the  preceding :  it  was  the 
Astittgiiiahinc  mark  of  those  who  had 
Mfcd  the  life  of  a  Rnman  citizen  in 
faanlc.  It  was  given  to  Cicero  for  dis- 
fipating  the  conspiiacy  of  Catalinc,  and 
doaed  to  Cwsur,  because  he  imbrued 


his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow-ci« 
tizens. 

Triumphal  Crown,  corona  triumpftor 
iiSf  the  s)'mbol  of  victory,  and  presented 
to  a  general  who  gained  any  signal  ad« 
vantage  to  the  republic. 

Grass  Crown,  corona  gramineOy  was 
delivered  by  the  whole  Roman  people 
to  any  general  who  had  relieved  an 
army  mvested  or  -  besieged  by  the  ene- 
my. The  other  crowns  were  distributed 
by  the  eumeroj*s  and  generals ;  this  wa$ 
£iven  to  Fabius  b^  the«Roman  people^ 
for  obliging  Hannibal  to  decamp  frooa 
Rome. 

Olite  Crown,  corona  oHvoj  the  sym^ 
bol  of  peace,  and  presented  to  th^ 
negotiators  of  it. 

CRUCHES  a  /cfi,  Fr.  earthen  pots 
with  two  handles,  filled  with  grenades^ 
having  the  intervals  between  them  fSe* 
led  with  powder:  these  fire-pots  are 
first  stopped  with  a  sheep-skin  fastp* 
ened  round  the  neck ;  a  match  is  next 
fixed  to  each  handle ;  these  are  set  fire 
to,  and  thrown  upon  the  enemy,  on 
their  approach  to  storm  the  walls ;  the 
moment  the  pots  break,  the  fire  from 
the  matches  communicates  to  the  pow 
der  and  to  the  grenades. 

CRUPELLAIRES.  Fr.  the  nobility 
amongst  the  ancient  Gauls,  all  of  them 
fervestis,  that  is  to  say,  covered  with 
iron;  they  ser\'ed  on  foot,  until  pur- 
suant to  a  regulation  of  Charles  VII. 
king  of  France,  they  were  named  Aom- 
mes  (Cartnes,  and  each  of  them  was  ob» 
liged  to  keep  four  horses. 

CU5E,  a  solid  contained  between  six 
equal  square  sides.  The  solidity  of  anj 
cube  is  found  by  multiplying  the  superfi- 
cial content  of  anyone  of  the  sides  by  the 
heighth.  Cubes  are  to  one  another  in 
the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  diagonals, 

CuBE-roof,  is  the  side  of  one  of  the 
squares  constituting  the  cube. 

CVBlC'jfoot,  implies  so  much  as  is 
contained  in  a  cube,  whose  side  isl 
foot  or  13  inches. 

Cubic  htfperbola  is  a  figure  expressed 
by  the  equation  x  y  2e=a,  having  51 
asymptotes,  and  consisting  of  2  hyper- 
bolas, lying  in  the  adjoining  angles  of 
the  asymptotes,  and  not  in  the  opposite 
angles,  like  the  Apolonian  hyperbola,  be- 
ing otherwise  called,  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, in  his  enumeratio  linearum  tertii 
ordinisj  an  hvperbblismus  of  a  para- 
bola; 
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bola;  and  is-  the  65th  species  of  lines, 
nccor^Qg  to  him. 
.  Cubic  number,  is  that  .which  is  pro- 
duced by  multiplying;  any  number  by 
itself)  and  then  again  the  product  by 
that  number. 

^  Cubic  parabola,  a  curve  of  the  se- 
cond order,  having  infinite  legs,  diverg- 
ing contrary  ways. 

CUE  or  Queue,  the  hair.^ed  in 
form  of  a  tail.  All  the  British  soldiers, 
excepting  the  grenadiers  and  light  in- 
fantry, are  now  ordered  to  wear  their 
liair  cue*d. 

CUILLER  et  Canon,  Fr.  A  copper 
jadle  or  scoop,  which  is  used  to  draw 
the  cartridge  out  of  the  gun. 

CUIRASSB,    a  piece  of  defensive 
armour,  made  of  plate,  well  hammered, 
serving  to  cover  the  body,   from  the' 
neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and  be- 
hind, called  breast  and  back-plate. 

CUIRASSIERS,  a  sort  of  heavy  ca- 
valry armed  with  cuirasses,  as  most  of 
the  German  horse  are.  The  several 
German  powers  have  regiments  of  cui- 
rassiers, especially  tlie  Emperor,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia*  The  late  King  of 
France  had  also  one  regiment;  but  we 
have  had  none  in  the  English  aimy  since 
the  Revolution. 

CUISH,  from  Cuisse,  Fr.  thigh.  The 
ancient  armour,  which  covered  the 
thighs,  was  so  called. 

CUISINES,  Fr.  kitchens;  ditches 
dug  by  the  soldiers,'  in  rear  of  tlie 
camp  to  cook  their  victuals.   * 

CuISSARS,  Fr,  are  plates  qr  scales 
made  of  beaten  iron,  which  formerly 
served  to  cover  the  thighs. 

CUITE,  IV.  a  technical  word  to 
express  the  preparation  of  saltpetre  for 
the  making  of  gunpowder.    See  Sal- 

PETRE.' 

CUL  de  chaudron,  Fr.  the  hollow  or 
excavation  left  after  the  explosion  of  a 
mine. 

CULASSE,  JV.  See  BUeech  of  a 
Gux. 

CULATE,  Fr.  tliat  part  which 
stands  between  the  touch-hole  of  a 
cannon  and  the  button. 

CULBUTER  une  Colonne,  to  over- 
throw a  column.  This  term  is  fre- 
?|uently  used  when  cavalry  attack  in- 
antry  by  rapidly  charging  it. 

CUlXJiTiE.  Mattresses  used  from 
time  immexaorialj    at  first  they  were 


made  of  dried  herbs,  next  of  fqithers, 
and  finally  of  wool.  In  proportion  as 
the  Romans;  relaxed  from  their  former 
severe  discipline,  they  would  carry 
mattresses  with  them,  notwithstanding 
they  were  forbidden.  During  the  siege 
of  Numantia,  Scipio  finding  that  all 
prohibitions  were  superfluous,  set  the 
example  to  his  troops;  insisted  upon 
having  no  bed  made  for  himself,  but 
constantly  slept  on  a  bundle  of  hay.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  that  agen«ral 
should  lie  on  the  bare  ground  for  ever; 
let  it  suffice  that  he  has  done  so  ouce  ; 
he  stands  more  in  need  of  sleep  than 
any  other  man  in  his  army ;  he  is  ex- 
posed to  be  summoned  up  frequently 
m  the  course  of  the  night;,  besides,  the 
fatigues  and  agitation  of  mind  which 
he  has  undergone  on  tlie  preceding  day, 
require  that  ne  should  enjoy  some  re- 
pose to  be  able  to  resume  the  labour  of 
the  morrow. 

CULEE  (fun  ponty  Fr.  butment  of  a 
bridge. 

CUIOT,  Fr.  the  thickest  part  of  a 
shell. 

CULVERIN, 
C  u  LVEft  I  a-ordinary, 
Cvh\%nisqfthe  largest  aze 

CUNEUS.    See  Wedge. 

CUNETTE.    See  Cuvette. 

CURFEW-^//,a signal  given  in  cities 
taken  in  war,  &c.  to  the  inhabitants 
to  go  to  bed.  The  most  memorable 
curfew  in  England,  was  that  established 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  ap- 
pointed, under  severe  penalties,  tliat, 
at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  every  one  should  put  out 
his  lights  and  fires,  and  go  to  bed,  &c. 

CtTRTAIJS^  in  fortification,  is  that 
part  of  the'  body  of  the  place,  which 
joins  the  flank  of  one  bastion  to  that  of 
the  next.    See  Fortificatiok. 

AngleqftheCvRTAiv.    See  Four i- 

FICATIoy. 

Complement  of  the  Curtain.  Se« 
Fortification. 

CURTELASSE,  ?  c     n 
CURTELAX,       J  See  Cutlass. 

CUSTODE,  Fr.  that  piece  of  stutf 
which  covers  the  holster  of  a  pistol. 

CUSTREL»  the  shield-bearer  of  tlie 
ancients  was  so  called. 

CUT,  the  action  of  a  sharp  or  edged 
instrument.  There  are  six  cuts  establislv- 
ed  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry,  to  be  made 
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with  the  broad  sword  or  sabre.    See 
SiroED  Exercise 

To  Cut  offl  To  intercept,  to  hinder 
from  union  or  return.  In  a  military 
acnse^  this  phrase  is  variously  applicable, 
aad  extremely  familiar. 

ToCtt  fjff  an  enemtft  retreat,  is  to 
mansuvre  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
rent  an  opposing  army  or  body  of  men, 
from  retinng  when  closely  pressed,  ei- 
ther to  their  entrenchments,  or  into  a 
fartified   to%vii   from  which   they  had 
march^  or  sallied.   Whole  armies  may 
be  cut  o^  either  through  the  misma- 
nagement of  their  own  generals,  by  ex- 
Ccixiine  the  line  of  operation  too  far,  or 
tfaroagD  the  superior  talents  of  an  indi- 
ridualy  who  in  the  midst  /of  the  hucry, 
noise^  and  desolation,  which  invariably 
attend  a -pitched  battle,  suddenly  takes 
advantage  of  some  opening  in  the  wings 
or  center,   and  cuts  off  a  material  part 
of  his  enemy's  line.    This  happened  at 
Marengo.     When  one  army  is  superior 
Co  another  in  numbers,  and  is  com- 
manded  by  a  shrewd   and  intelligent 
officer,  it  may  always  cut  off  a  part  at 
least  of  the  opposing  forces  tfiat  come 
into  action.  Bacon  ol^rves  that  the  king 
of  this  island,  a  wise  man^  and  a  great 
warrior,   handled  tlie  matter  so  as  to 
CKt  of  their  land  forces  from  their  ships 
ToCvT  ihart.    To  abridge  :  as  the 
fotdiers  were  cut  short  of  their  pay. 

7b  CcT  ftp.  When  the  cavalry  are 
«ent  in  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  the 
latter  are  generally  cut  up. 

Ta  Cut  through.  A  small  body  of 
brave  men,  headed  by  a  good  ofHcer, 
viil  frequently  extricate  itself  from  ap- 
parent captivity,  or  destruction,  by  cut- 
ting its  way  through  superior  force. 
Bntish  soldiers  have  frequently  exhi- 
bited prtM>fs  of  tliis  extraordinary  effort 
of  nacuraj  courage. 

CUTLER,  a  military  artificer,  whose 
Uuioess  is  to  forage,  temper^  and  mount 
all  loru  of  fword-bladf s.  % 


CVTTWG-qff:       See  Retrench- 

HEMT. 

CUVETTE,  in  fortification,  is  a 
small  ditch  of  10  or  12  feet  broad, 
made  in  the  middle  of  a  large  dr^  ditch, 
about  4  or  4|  feet  deep,  servmg  as  a 
retrenchment  to  defend  the  ditch,  or 
else  to  let  water  in,  (if  it  can  be  had 
during  a  siege),  and  afford  an  obstacle 
should  the  enemy  endeavour  to  crosa 
the  fosse 

CYCLOPOEDIA.     See  Ekcyclo- 

POEDIA. 

CYCLOID^  /&  curve  formed  by  a 
point  in  a  circle  revolving  upon  a  plane. 

Thus  every  point  in  the  outer  rim  of 
a  carriage  wheel  in  motion  moves  in  a 
cycloid. 

CYLINDEll,  or  concave  cylinder  cf 
a  guTif  is  all  the  hollow  length  of  the 
piece  or  bore.    See  Can non. 

CAarged^  Cylinder,  the  chamber  or 
that  part  wliich  receives  .the  powder 
and  ball. 

Vacant  Cylinder,  that  part  of  the 
hoUuw  or  bore  which  remains  empty 
when  the  piece  is  loaded. 

CYMAU,  a  slight  covering;  a  scarf. 

CYMBAL  (Cymbale,  J?V.^  a  war^ 
like  musical  instrument  in  use  among 
the  ancients,  made  of  brass  and  silver, 
not  unlike  our  kettle-drums,  and,  as^ 
some  think,  in  their  form,  but  smaller. 
They  arc  now  used  by  the  British 
and  other  European  nations,  in  thdr 
inartial  music. 

CZAR,  in  military  history,  a  tide  of 
honour  assumed  by  the  great  dukes,  or, 
as' they  are  now  stiled,  emperors  of  aU 
the  Russias.  Tliis  title  is  no  doubt,  b^ 
corruption,  taken  from  Casar,  emperor; 
and  the  Czars  accordingly  besir  an  eagle 
as  the  symbol  of  their  empire.  The  first 
that  bore  this  title  was  Basil,  the  soa 
of  Basilides,^about  the  year  1470.  The 
Empress  is'  called  tae  Czarina  or 
Txarina, 
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DAGGfER,  m  military  affairs,  a 
short  sword  or  poignard,  about 
12  or  13  inches  long.  It  is  not  long 
since  duellists  fought  with  sword  and 
dagger. 

DAGUE,  Fr.  dagger,  a  short  thick 
tooisnard  which  was  formerly  used  when 
Individuals  engaged  in  single  combat. 

DAM.    See  Dyke. 

DAMAS,  Fr,  a  sabre  made  of  the 
best  polished  steel,  and  well  tempered : 
ifc  is  excessively  sharp,  and  is  so  called 
from  Damascus  in  Syria, where  the  first 
of  the  kind  were  manufactured. 

DAMASQUINE,  Fr.  is  said  of  a 
poignard,  sabre,  sword,  musket,  pistol, 
shield,  helmet,  or  lance,  that  is  orna- 
mented with  gold  or  silver. 

DAME,  Fr,  among  miners  any  por- 
tion of  earth  which  may  remain  after 
the  explosion  of  a  mine  has  taken  place. 
It  likewise  means  a  piece  of  wooci  with 
two  handles  used  to  press  down  turf  or 
dirt  in  a  mortar. 

DAME,  ou  quitlcy  Fr.  a  small  turrfet 
which  is  erected  upon  a  rampart  wall, 
or  on  the  top  of  a  building,  to  overlook 
the  country,  and  prevent  soldiers  from 
deserting. 

DANGERS  p&tir  Us  troupes de  terre, 
Fr.  dangers  to  which  land  forces  are  ex- 
posed. Under  this  title  arc  compre- 
neiided  unknown  defiles,  certam  pas- 
sages in  a  country  that  have  not  been  re- 
connoitred; bridges  which  from  the  stra- 
tagem of  the  enemy  are  rendered  un- 
fcaic;  rocks,  straits  of  rivers,  a  wood, 
&  fbrcst,  an  ambuscade ;  a  height  in  the 
Bhape  of  a  burtnin,  behind  which  troops 
ave  concealed ;  marshes,  sandy  grounds ; 
false  information ;  traitors;  weariness; 
the  want  of  pay  and  of  provisions ;  hard 
treatment,  want  of  discipline ;  thef  bad 
example  given  by  the  officers;  negject; 
unbounded  security ;  bad  morals;  plun- 
der allowed  unseasonably ;  all  the  above 
are  tilings  which  at  various  times  may 
expose  an  army ;  but  a  wise  and  prudent 
general  knows  how  to  remoVe  all  dan- 
gers of  the  kind. 


DANSE  mifitaire,  Fr.  a  military 
dance  used  among  (he  ancients. 

DAUD,  IV   a  dart! 

Dard  d:f€u,  Fr.  a  javelin  trimmed 
with  fire-works,  that  is  thrown  on  ships 
or  against  places  which  you  wbh  to  set 
on  fire. 

DARDER,  Fr.  to  throw  a  dart  or 
any  other  po'nited  weapon. 

DARDEUR,  Jr.  a  person  who 
throws  a  dart. 

DARE,  a  challenge  or  defiance  to 
single  combat. 

DAHRAIN.    Sec  BATTLE-arrfly. 

DARSE,  Fr,  the  interior  part  of  a 
port,  which  is  shut  with  a  chain,  and 
where  gal  lies  and  other  small  craft  are 
sheltered. 

•  DART,  in  ancient  military  history^ 
implies  a  small  kind  of  lance«  thrown 
by  the  hand. 

DAUPHIN,  a  title  given  to  the 
eldest  son  of  France,  and  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  crown,  on  account  of  the 
province  of  Dauphiny,  which  in  134S 
was  ^iven  to  Philip  of  Valois,  on  this 
condition,  by  Humoert,  daupluu  of  the 
Vicnnois. 

Dauphin,  Fr,  a  warlike  engine  nsed 
by  the  ancients  to  pierce  through  and 
sink  the  gallies  of  their  enemy.  It  tlirew 
a  heavy  mass  of  lead  or  of^^  iron  with 
such  iinpetuosity  as  to  do  great  execu- 
tion. This  engine  is  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  tlie  naval  engagement  in 
which  the  Athenians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nicias,  were  defeated  by  the 
Syracusaus. 

Daupuins  de$  canons^  Fr.  dolphins 
which  are  made  in  relief  on  the  trun- 
nions of  field  pieces. 

DAY,  in  a  military  sense,,  implies 
any  time  in  which  armies  may  be  en- 
gaged, from  the  rising  of  one  day*s  sua 
to  that  of  another.  According  to  John- 
son it  signifies,  the  day  of  contest,  the 
conte;st,  the  battle.  Hence  a  hard- 
fought  day. 

DAYSMAN,  an  umpire  of  the  com- 
bat was  so  calioi. 

DEBAN- 
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DfiSANDADE.    A  la  dibandade. 


St  $mitre  ^  la  Jihandadey  to  fightin 

Lamer  £  la  dchandadCy  to  leave  at  ran- 

or  in  disorder. 
DEBANDEMENT,  Fr,  the  act  of 
out  of  the  line,  or  irregularly 
This  may  often  occur  among 
disciplined  corps,  or  even  in  a 
«Me  annj.  An  extraordinary  circum- 
ij  sopietimes  be  proouctix^e  of 
It  may  likewise  hap- 
a  corps  is  exercising,  on  ac- 
coaat  of  the  men  not  being  well  dressed. 
DRBARK.  See  Disembark. 
D£BAt  CHER,  Fr.  to  debauch,  se- 
daoe^  or  entice  a  soldier  from  the  ser* 
vice  of  his  King  and  country.  During 
the  f«|n  of  Louis  XV.  and  in  former 
reigBs,  It  was  enacted,  that  any  person 
wW  should  be  convicted  of  having  de- 
>»ckrf  or  enticed  a  soldier  from  his 
dacy  ifeonld  suffer  death.  By  a  late  act 
of  vviianient  it  is  made  a  capital  of- 
faas  to  entioe  or  seduce  a  solaier  from 
aa?  faKiiBent  in  the  British  service. 
ftEBEXTURE,  is  a  kind  of  war^ 
given  in  the  office  of  the  board  of 
whereby  the  person  whose 
is  tlierein  specified,  is  intitled  to 
a  sttm  of  money  as  by  for- 
omtract  had  been  agreed  on,  whe- 
■af^ea,  or  otherwise.  Debenture,  in 
frxaeoftiie  acts  of  parliament,  denotes 
ft  kbd  of  bond  or  bill,  first  ^iven  in  1649, 
vtenby  the  government  is  charged  to 
ym  the  aoldser,  creditor,  or  his  assigns, 
tte  waaey  due  on  auditing  the  account 
of  ha  arrears.  The  payments  of  the 
hoMd  of  ordnance  for  tne  larser  services 
it  Wamm  are  always  made  bviwbentures ; 
azid  the  usual  practice  has  been  to  make 
those  payments  which  are  said  to  be 
la  ooorse  of  office^  at  a  period  which  is 
Lvs  somewhat  more  than  three 
after  the  date  of  each  debenture, 
aod  which  can  never  exceed  six:  to  pay, 
f«  instance^  at  once  for  the  tnr^ 
anoths  of  January,  Februanr,  and 
March,  as  early  as  possible  after  the 
)Ochof  Jane 

Debentures  are  generally  made  up  at 
the  I^y-Ofiice,  by  virtue  of  warrants 
from  the  War^Mce,  with,  the  state  of 
reipmeatal  cfaaiges  annexed,  after  which 
is  ueued  the  final,  or  clearing  warrant. 
^ee  WAmmAVT. 


DEBILLER,  Fr.  to  take  off  the 
horses  that  are  used  in  dragging  boats 
up  a  river. 

DEBLAYER  un  Camp,  Fn  To  eva- 
cuate a  camp  for  the  purpose  of  cleau'- 
ingand  purifying  the  ground. 

Di blayer/«  terres  d^un  fossi,  Fr. 
to  throw  away  the  superfluous  earth 
which  is  not  used  in  constructing  a  pa- 
rapet 

DtBORDEMENT,  f'r.  This  word 
is  applied  to  that  excess  and  want  of 
gooo  order  among  troops,  which  induce 
them  to  overrun  a  country  that  is  friend- 
ly or  other\i\nse.  Dcbordement  was  the 
ancient  appellation  given  to  the  irrup- 
tion of  a  tribe  of  barbarians,  who  came 
from  afar  to  invade  a  strange  country. 

DEBORDER,  J?V.  to  extend  to  the 
right  or  left  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  ex- 
treme points  of  a  fortified  town  or 
place. 

DftBOUCHfi,  Jr.  the  outlet  of  a 
wood  or  narrow  pass. 

D  i  BotrcH  K  de  trarichte,  Fr.  the  open- 
ing which  is  made  at  the  extremity  of  a 
trench,  in  order  to  carry  the  work  more 
forward,  iy  forming  new  boyaus^  and 
to  attack  a  place  more  closely. 

D]6B0UCHEMENT,  Fr.  the  march- 
ing of  an  army  from  a  narrow  place  into 
one  more  open. 

DiBOUCHER,  Fr,  to  march  out  of 
a  defile  or  narrow  pass,  or  out  of  a 
wood,  village,  &c.  either  to  meet  an 
enemv  or  to  retire  from  him.  It  also 
signifies  to  begin  a  trench  or  bojrau,  in 
fortification,  in  a  zig-^zag  direction  from 
a  preceding  one. 

Dfc BOUCHER  une  grosse  bouche  hfeu^ 
Fr.  to  take  the  wadding  out  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance. 

DEBOURRER,  Fr,  to  take  the  wad- 
ding out  of  a  cannon  or  musquet. 

DiBRIS  d'une  armee,  Fr.  the  re- 
mains of  an  army  which  has  been 
routed. 

DEBTS  and  Credih.  Every  cap- 
tain of  a  troop  or  company  in  thelBritish 
service  is  directed  to  give  in  a  monthly  ^ 
statement  of  the  debtg  and  credits  of  his 
men ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  com- 
manding officer  to  examine  each  list, 
and  to  see,  that  no  injustice  or  irregu- 
larity hat  been  countenanced  or  over-  , 
looked  in  so  important  an  object  as  eve- 
ry money  matter  between  officer  and 
soldier  most  unquestionably  is. 
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DEBUSQUER,  Fr.  to  drive  an  ene- 
my's ^party  from  an  ambuscade  or  post. ' 
"Dec AMPER,  Fr,  to  feave  one  camp 
in  order  to  go  and  occupy  another. 

DECAGON,  in  fortification,  is  a 
polygon  figure,  having  10  sides,  and  as 
many  angles;  and  if  all  the  sides  and 
angles  be  equd,  it  is  called  a  regular 
decagon,  and  may  be  inscribed  in  a 
,  circle.  The  sides  of  a  regular  decagon 
are,  in  power  and  length  equal  to  the 
greatest  segment  of  an  hexagon  in- 
scribed in  the  same  circle,  and  cut  in 
extreme  and  mean  proportion. 

DECAGONE,  Fr,  See  Decagon. 
To  DECAMP,  to  march  an  army  or 
body  of  men  from  the  ground  where  it 
before  lay  encamped.  It  also  signifies 
to  quit  any  place  or  position  in  ah  un- 
expected manner.    See  Camp. 

DECAMPEMENT,  Fr.  the  break- 
ing up  of  an  encampment. 

DEC  ANUS,  in  Roman  military  his- 
tory, an  officer  who  presided  over  ten 
other  odicersj  and  was  head  of  the  con- 
tubemium,  or  serjeant  of  a  file  of  Ro- 
man soldiers. 

DECIIARGE,  Fr.  the  act  of  firing 
off  a  mnsquet.  ' 

DiCHARGE  GiNfcRALE,  Fr.  0,  gene- 
ral discharge. 

DiCHARGE  d^armes  mr  un  mort,  Fr. 
a  discharge  of  musquctry  over  a  dead 
bodv. 

DECIIARGEURS,  Fr.  arc  men  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  park  of  artillery^ 
smd  to  assist  the  non-commissioned  oth- 
cers,  &c.  who  are  employed  on  that 
service.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  former 
to  keep  a  specific  account  of  articles 
received  and  consumed,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  ^atter  to  furnish  their  officers 
with  accurate  statements. 

DtCIlIRER  la  cartouche  avec  let 
dents,  Fr.  to  bite  cartridpe. 

To  DECIMATE,  to  divide  anybody 
of  men  into  as  many  tenths  as  the  ag- 
gregate number  will  afford,  and  to  make 
tiicm  cast  lots  for  the  purpose  of  being 
punished. 

ToDkcimate  soldiers,  Dccimer  des 
soldatSy  Fr.  to  chuse  one  out  of  ten,  by 
lot,  either  by  way  of  punishment,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  being  employed  upon 
some  public  work. 

DECIMATION,  in  Roman  military 
history,  a  punishment  inflicted  upon 
such  soldierb  as  quitted  tliei^  po^t^  or 
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behaved  themselves  cowardly  in  the 
field.  The  names  of  all  the  guilty  were 
pu(iato  an  urn.  or  helmet,  and  as  many 
were  drawn  out  as, made  the  tenth  part 
of  the  whole  number ;  the  latter  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  others  saved. 
DECIM^R,  Fr.  See  Decimate. 
DECLARATION  of  tear,  (Declara- 
tion de  guerre,  Fr.)  a  public  proclama- 
tion made  by  the  herald  at  arms  to  the 
members,  or  subjects  of. a  state,  de- 
claring them  to  be  at  war  with  any  fc>- 
rcign  power,  and  forbidding  all  and 
every  onfe  to  aid  or  assist  tlie  comi9on 
enemy,  at  their  'peril. 

To  Dec  LA  HE  War,  (declarer  la> 
guerre,^  Fr.  to  make  it  publicly  known, 
that  one  power  is  upon  tne  eve  of  acting 
ofTensively  iigainst  another. 

DECtlCQ,  Fr.  a  machine  that  serves 
to  drive  staves  in  the  ground. 

DECLIVITY,  as  opposed  to'  acclivi- 
ty, means  a  gradual  iucUiiation,  or  ob* 
liquity  reckoned  downwards. 

DECOIFFER,  Fr.  to  take  off  the 
cover  that  is  placed  on  die  priming 
match  which  leads  to  the  saucisson  of 
a  mine. 

DECOIFFER  une  fusee,  Fr.  to  take 
off  the  wax  or  mastic  composition  by 
which  the  inflammable  matter  is  cu>n- 
fined.  This  term  is  also  used  with  re- 
gard to  shells.  The  French  sometimes 
say,  grater  la  fusee  de  bombes;  to  scrape 
ofi'  the  fuse  of  a  bomb. 

DiCOMBRER,  Fr.  to  carry  away 
the  loose  stones,  &c.  which  have  been 
made  in  a  breach  by  a  besieging  enemy. 
pECOMBRES,  Fr.  the  rubbish 
which  is  the  consequence  of  a  breach 
being  made  in-a  work;  or  any  other  loose 
ruins  that  may  have  been  occasioned 
I  by  time. 

"  •  D^COMFTE,  ^r.  in  a  general  sense, 
discount  or  deduction  made  on  any 
given  sum  or  allowance. 

DicoMPTE  also  signifies  a  liquida-- 
tion,  or  balance,  which  from  time  to 
time  was  made  in  the  old  French  ser- 
vice, between  the  captain  of  a  company 
and  each  private  soldier,  for  monies-  a<{- 
vanced  or  in  hand;  hence  Payer  le  dc- 
c^mpte  aux  troupes^  to  pay  whatever 
sum  or  sums  maybe  due  to  the  troops, 
after  havin<j;  deducted  monies  that  had 
been  advanced.  Die.  de  VAcad.  la 
the  British  service  every  infantry  sol- 
dier is  settled  with  on  the  2ith  day  in 
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«rh  month.  The  cavalry  is  paid  every 
fiecoDcT  month. 

DECONFIRE,  Fr,  discomfit;  route. 

DECOUCUEll,  Fr.  to  sleep  out  of 
quarters. 

DECOUDRE,  etre  en  decoudre,  Fr. 
to  be  on  bad  terms;  to  be  determined 
tu6«;ht. 

DECOURAGER,  Fr,  to  dishearten. 

D^COUVERTE,  Alfer  i  la  dhow 
Tfrte,  Fr.  To  patrole.  In  the  old  French 
«*rnce,  the  party  ordered  to  perform 
this  duty,  when  la  a  garrison,  usually 
went  three  miles  round  the  fortifications 
to  pick  up  stra^ters  who  could  not  ac- 
count for  tliemseiveSy  and  to  secure  spies, 
should  any  be  lurkini;  aboi>t. 

AUer  i  la  Decouvzrte,  when  ap- 

p&ed  to  any  P^^J  ^^'*^^  is  detached  from 

die  army,  signifies  to  reconnoitre  the 

^aemy.  'Cavalry  are  usually  employed 

apoD  this  duty. 

DECOY,  a  stratagem  to  carry  off  the 
enemy's  horses  in  a  foraging  party,  or 
fmm  the  pasture;  to  execute  which, 
TOtt  must  be  disguised,  and  mix  on 
konefaack  in  the  pasture,  or  amongst 
dK  forages  on  that  side  on  which  you 
propose  to  fly:  vou  must  then  begin  by 
fiiiog  a  few  sliots,  which  are  to  be 
uswered  by  such  of  your  party  as  are 
appointed  to  drive  up  the  rear,  and  are 
posted  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
pasture,  or  foragmg  ground ;  after  which 
they  are  to  galkp  troni  their  different 
tu6oos  toi;^  ards  the  side  fixed  for  the 
ftij^t,  shouting  and  firing;  all  the  way : 
tlie  horses  Heing  thus  alarmed,  and 
proroied  by  the  example  of  others,  will 
break  loo«>e  from  the  pickets,  throw 
d"wn  their  riders  and  the  tnisses,  and 
setting  up  a  gallop,  will  naturally  direct 
their  coarse  to  the  same  side;  insomuch 
that,  if  the  number  of  thcin  was  ever 
w  great,  you  might  lead  them  in  that 
oanser  for  s€%'eral  leagues  together: 
«tiea  you  are  got  into  some  road,  bor- 
dered 'by  a  hedge,  or  ditch,  you  must 
icop  as  gently  as  possible ;  and  w  ithout 
iDaking  any  noise;  the  hordes  will  then 
Mftr  themselves  to  be  taken  without 
any  opposition.  It  is  called  i^  French 
Maraur ;  and  Count  Saxe  is  the  only 
author  that  mentions  it. 

DECOYED,  an  enemy  is  said  to  be 
^noytA  when  a  small  body  of  troops 
<h«ws  him  into  action,  whilst  the  main 
My  lies  in  ambosh  ready  to  act  with 
i^CvtatoccfftcC 


DECRIRE  vn  pays,  Fr.  to  give  a 
general  and  sometimes  a  particular  de- 
scription of  a  coitntryy  which  requires 
precision  and  correctness  in  the  person 
who  makes  eitliei:  a  verbal  or  written 
description. 

D ECU  RIO,  in  Roman  military  his- 
tory, a  commander  of  ten  men  in  the 
army,  or  chief  of  a  decury. 

D  ECU  R Y,  tenRoman  soldiers  ranged 
under  one  chief,  or  leader,  called  tlie 
Decurio. 

DEDANS  dUinc  ville  de  gtierrCy  Fr. 
the  inside  of  a  fortified  town,  i.  e.  ail 
the  works  which  are  within  the  line  of 
circumvallation. 

DEEP,  a  term  used  in  tlie  disposi- 
tion or  arrangement  of  soldiers  that  are 
{)laced  in  ranks  before  each  other ; 
lence  tico  deep,  three  deep,  &c.  Troops 
are  told  off  in  ranks  of^  two,  or  three 
deep,  and  on  some  occasions  in  four  or 
more. 

DEFAIRE,  Fr.  to  defeat.,    t 

DEFAITE,  Fr.  defeat.  The  loss  of 
a  battle.  An  army  is  vaincue  (over- 
powered) when  the  field  of  battle  is 
lost;  it  is  difaite  when  besides  the  loss 
of  the  field  of  battle,  there  are  a  great 
number  killed,  wounded  and  made  pri- 
soners. The  word  defaite  is  only  appli- 
cable to  an  army,  but  never  to  a  de- 
tachment ;  in  the  latter  Case  it  is  said 
to  have  been  overpowered. 

DEFAULTER.    See  Deserter. 

DEFEAT,  the  overthrow  of  an  army. 

DEFECTION.    See  Mutiny. 

DEFENCE,  in  fortification,  consists 
of  all  sorts  of  works  that  cover  and  de- 
fend the  opposite  posts;  as  flanks,  pa- 
rapets, cazemattes,  and  fausse^brays.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  fix  the  miner  to 
the  face  of  a  bastion,  till  the  defences 
of  the  opposite  one  are  ruined ;  that  is, 
tiM  the  parapet  of  its  flank  is  beaten 
down,  and  the  cannon,  in  all  parts  that 
can  fire  upon  that  face  which  is  attack- 
ed, is  dismounted.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

-4cf  jrcDEFENCE,  generally  considered, 
means  every  species  of  offensive  opera- 
tion which  is  resorted  to  -by  the  ^be- 
sieged, to  annoy  the  "besiogers.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  discharge  of  heavy 
ordnance  from  the  walls,  the  emission 
of  shells,  and  the  firing  of  musquetry, 
A  mass  of  water  may  likewise  be  under* 
stood  to  mean  active  defence,  provid^ 
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it  can  be  increased  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  service,  and  be  sudden- 
ly made  to  overflow  the  outworks,  or 
entrenchments  of  the  besieging  enemy. 
Mines  which  are  carried  beyond  the 
fortifications  may  likewise  be  included 
tinder  this  head. 

Passive  Defence  is  chiefly  conflued 
to  inundations,  and  is  effected  by  letting 
out  water  in  such  a  manner,  Uiat  the 
level  ground  which  lies  round  a  fortified 
town  or  place  may  be  entirely  overflowed 
and  become  an  inert  stagnant  pool. 
Mere  submersion  is,  in  fact,  the  distin- 
euishing  character  of  this  species  of  de- 
fence, which  does  not  afford  any  other 
movement  than  what  naturally  arises 
from  the  greater  or  lesser  elevation  of 
the  waters,  without  the  means  of  urging 
them  beyond  a  given  point. 

Distant  Defence,  consists  in  being 
fible  to  interrupt  the  enemy's  movements 
by  circuitous  inundations;  to  inun- 
date, for  instance,  a  bridge,  when  a  con- 
voy is  passing,  or  to  insulate  batteries, 
the  heads  of  saps  or  lodgments  which 
have  been  made  in  the  covert-way,  is 
to  act  upon  a  distant  defence.  By  this 
species  of  defence  an  enemy'»  commu- 
l^ications  may  be  perpetually  intercept- 
edy  and  his  approaches  so  obstructed 
as  to  force  him  to  leave  dangerous  in- 
ten'als* 

See  Belidoi's  treatise  on  Hydraulic 
Architecture. 

line  ^/*D£FENCE,represents  the  flight 
of  a  musquet-ball  from  the  place  where 
the  rausqueteers  stand,  to  scnur  the  face 
of  the  bastion.  It  should  never  exceed 
the  reach  of  a  musquet.  It  is  either 
fichant  or  razant :  the  first  is  when  it 
is  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  curtain 
to  the  flanked  an^le;  the  lust  when  it  is 
drawn  from  a  pomt  in  the  curtain,  raz- 
ing the  face  of  the  bastion. 

Line  of  Defence  is  the  distance 
between  the  salient  angle  of  the  bastion 
and  the  opposite  flank ;  that  is,  it  is  the 
face  produced  to  the  flank.   See  Forti- 

riCATlON. 

Defence  of  rivers^  in  military  af- 
fairs, is  a  vigorous  effort  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  passing;  to  eflcct  v.l.ich, 
a  careful  and  attentive  oflicer  will  ntise 
redoubts,  and  if  necessary  join  curttuiis 
thereto :  he  will  place  them  as  near  the 
banks  as  possible,  observing  to  cut  a 
tceiich  thruti^^h  the  ground  at  tlie  wind^ 


ings  of  the  river,  which  may  be  favoura^ 
ble  to  the  enemy,  and  to  place  advanced 
redoubts  there,  to  prevent  his  having 
any  ground  fit  to  form  on,  &c.  See. 
Rivers. 

Ih  be  in  a  posture  of  Defence,  is  to 
be  prepared  to  oppose  anenemy,whether 
in  regard  to  redoubts,  batteries,  or  itx 
the  open  field. 

To  DEFENP,  to  fortify,  secure,  or 
maintain  a  place  or  cause. 

DEFENDANT,  Ir.  a  synonimous 
word  iorflanquant :  the  Jlank  defends 
the  curtain  and  the  oppo^iwface  of  the 
bastion :  the  half-moon  deleads  the  horn-^ 
tcork,  or  crown-work;  the  caoert^ora^ 
defends  or  protects  the  approaches  of 
the  glacis,  in  an  entrenchment  the  redan. 
protects  the  space  which  connects  it 
with  another  redan;  a  place  of  arms  d&* 
fends  the  approach  on  four  sides. 

DiFENSE,  Fr.  Hre  en  itat  de  d^ensey 
technically  signifies  to  be  in  a  state  oi* 
defence,  or  able  to  resist  The  French 
usually  sav :  cetie  redonte  est  ^  d^enses 
this  redoubt  is  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Di  FENSE,  Fr.  prohibition.  An  order 
issued  by  some  superior  ofllicer  forbid*- 
ding  the  troops  of  ag^risonorcampto 
do  certain  tilings.  See  Line  of  De- 
fence. 

Di  FENSES  d^une  place^  Fr.  the  works 
of  a  fortified  place.    See  Defence  itx 

FOETIFfCATION. 

DEFENSIVE,  servii^  to  defend;  io 
a  state  or  posture  of  defence. 

DEFENSivE-a^ar.    See  War. 

DEFIANCE.    See  Challenge. 

DEFICIENT,  wanting  to  complete^ 
as  when  a  regiment,  troop,  or  com- 
pany has  not  its  prescribea  number  of 
men. 

D£FI  d*armeSf  Fr.  a  challenge,  or 
provocation  to  fight,  much  in  practice 
some  centuries  back. 

DEFIU^,  in  military  affairs,  a  nar« 
row  passage,  or  road,  through  which 
the  troops  cannot  march,  otherwise  than 
by  making  a  small  front,  and  filing  off; 
so  that  the  enemy  may  take  an  opportu-* 
nity  to  stop  or  harrass  their  maroo,  and 
to  charge  them  with  so  much  the  more 
advantage,  because  the  rear  cannot  come 
up  to  Lb  c  relief  of  the  front.  , 

DiFiLE,  among  the  French  is  also 
called  filiire* 

To  Defile,  is  to  reduce  divinoni  or 
*  platoons  into  a  small  front,  in  order  to 
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cJuoogh  a  defil^;  which  b  most 
tuMitnifnriy  done  by  faoDg  to  either 
iW  light  or  left,  and  then  wheeling  to 
ciber  li^ticor  left, and  marching  through 
hj  £ksy  &C.  It  has  been  mentioned 
\j  a  writer  on  military  manoeuvres,  that 
^r^iiioc  ahoqid  be  perfonned  with  rapi- 
^xr«  tar  this  obvious  reason,  that  a 
boij  oi  mea  which  advances  towards, 
ur  retires  from  an  approaching  enemy, 
aay  ^et  into  line,  or  into  columns  pre- 
uutd  for  action,  without  loss  of  time. 
Tboa  naj,  however,  be  exceptions  to 
1^  fenend  rule.  For  instance^  if  the 
ifj^uaritf  is  pa^^ng  a  bridge,  either  re- 
aeatxng  or  advancing,  and  the  bridge 
im  DOC  firm,  the  pressure  upon  it  must 
be  as  httie  as  possible;  because  if  it 
sboald  break  down,  the  regiment  is  sud- 
dealj  Mparmted,  and  the  remainder  may 
be  cot  to  pieces.  In  passing  a  common 
deile  the  pace  must  be  proportioned  to 
dK  aacore  of  the  grouno. 
mnUSG  a  iodgmaU.   SeeExFi- 


D&TORMER,  Fr.  in  a  military 
pgnify»»  to  break:  as  deformer 
MK,  to  break  a  column. 

DEFY.    See  Challenge. 

DiGAGER  an  toldat^  Fr.  to  give  a 
nsdierhis  discharge,  either  on  account 
of  fais  having  served  his  time,  of  his 
bcBit  infixing  or  in  consequence  of  his 
pariog  a  snail  sum  to  procui^e  a  sub- 
ftOtata. 

DEGARNIRtfu^ybrfress,  une  ligne^ 
««  patf c^  &c  to  dismantle  a  fortress,  a 
Uac  of  fortification,  a  post,  by  with* 
draavg  the  troop»y  and  sending  away 
(becaaooo. 

DEGAST,  Fr.  the  laying  waste  an 
caemy's  ooontry,  particularly  in  the 
m^booiiiood  of  a  town  which  an 
•rntf  attempts  to  reduce  by  famine,  or 
vbidi  ictuses  to  pay  military  exactions. 

D6GORGEOIR,  Jr.  a  sort  of  steel 
nker  ased  in  examining  the  touch- 
vie  of  a  cannon. 

DiGORGER,  Fr.  to  clear  out  some 


Dt  Goacxm  uwt  anbrasurej  Fr.  to  lower 
tbe  earth  in  an  embrasure,  so  as  to  have 
a  peiiect  view  of  any  object  against 
wtitdi  a  piece  of  .ordnance  is  to  be 
pocated. 

D^GOORDI,  Fr.  polished.  It  is 
laid  provfrbialhr  of  a  soldier  who  un- 
dcnuadi  bii  datj  well,  that  he  is  a 


man  digaurdi ;  in  the  like  manner  it  is 
said  of  a  clumsy,  aukward  recruit,  that 
he  must  be  (Ugourdiy  that  is  to  say^ 
that  he  wants  a  proper  drilling. 

DEGRADATION,(D%rfli/afMm,Fr.) 
in  a  nulitary  life,  the  act  of  depriving 
an  officer  K>r  ever  of  his  commission, 
rank,  dignity,  or  degree  of  honour;  and 
taking  away,  at  the  same  time,  title, 
badge,  and  every  other  privilege  of  an 
officer. 

DiGftADATiON  xur /es  ouvRAGES /inr 
U  rzu  de  l'ennemi,  Fr.  vide  Ouvrages^ 
degrades, 

DEGRADER,  Fr.  to  degrade.  The 
character  of  a  soldier  in  France  was 
formerly,  and  we  presume  still  is,  so 
scrupulously  watched,  that  criminals 
were  never  delivered  over  to  the  charge 
of  the  civil  power,  or  sent  to  be  exe- 
cuted, without  having  been  previously 
degraded ;  which  was  done  in  the  fol- 
iou   ig  manner : 

As  soon  as  the  serjeant  of  the  com* 
pany  to  which  the  culprit  belonged,  had 
received  orders  from  the  major  of  the 
regiment,  to  degrade  and  render  him 
incapable  of  bearing  arms;  he  accoutred 
him  cap-a-pee,  taking  care  to  place 
his  right  hand  upon  the  butfc-end  of  the 
musquet,  while  the  soldier  remained 
tied.  He  then  repeated  the  following 
^fords  i  finding  tliee  unworthy  to  bear 
armSf  we  thus  degrade  and  render  thee 
incapable  of  them.  ^  Te  trouvant  in- 
digne  de  porter  les  armes,  nous  t'en*  • 
d^gradons.''  He  .then  drew  the  mus- 
quet from  his  arm  backwards,  took  off 
His  crosfr-belt,  sword,  &c.  and  finally, 
gave  him  a  kick  upon  the  posteriors. 
After  which  the  serjeant  retired,  and 
the  executioner  seized  the  criminal. 
Sefe  Drum-out. 

Di GRADER  un  qfficier^  un  soldai, 
Fr.  to  take  away  an  officer's  commis- 
sion, and  declare  him  unworthy  to 
serve.  To  order  a  front  rank  man  into 
the  real*,  as  matter  of  disgrace,  or  to 
drum  him  out  of  areeiment. 

DEGRt,  Fr.    S^D^REE. 

DiORs  de  latitude^  Fr.  a  portiOQ  of 
land  between  two  parallels. 

DsoRx  de  longttudey  Fr.  a  portion 
of  land  between  two  meridians. 

DEGREE.  Though  this  term  pro- 
perly belongs  to  geometry,  nevertheless 
It  is  frequently  used  both  in  fortifica- 
tioD|  aod  gunnery,    tience  it  will  not 
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be  improper  to  declare,  that  it  is  a  di- 
-vision  ot  a  circle,  including  a  360th 
part  of  its  circumference.  Every  circle 
IS  supposed  to  he  divided  into  S60'', 
parts  called  degrees,  and  each  degree 
into  6Cr,  other  parts,  called  minutes; 
each  of  these  minutes  being  divided  into 
60^  seconds,  each  second  into '  tliirds, 
and  so  on, 

DRGUISEMENT  de  nam  ^  de  qua- 
lite,  Fr.  disguise  of  Jiaroe  and  rank. 

DEHARNACUER,     on    Dehar- 
KACHEMENT,  Fr.  to  uusaddle  a  horse, 
and  take  off  every  part  of  his  harness 
.  and  armotfk 

D6H0KS,  in  the  military  art,  are 
all  sorts  of  out-works  in  general,  placed 
at  some  distance  from  the  walls  of  a 
fortification,  the  better  to  secure  the 
maui  places,  and  to  protect  tiie  siege, 
&c.    See  Fortification, 

DELATOR,  an  informer.  Under 
the  Roman  emperors  this  cotvtemptible 
species  was  very  common.  Tacitus  in- 
forms us,  that  the  tyrants  encouraged 
them  to  carry  on  that  infamous  trade 
by  granting  them  rewards.  Caligufa 
allowed  them  one-eighth  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  accused  person.  The  sup^ 
port  of  the  law  became  an  instrument 
of  whid)  the  informers  took  adinntage 
to  get  a  livelihood,  but  as  they  con- 
sulted only  their  own  interest,  they  in- 
variably lodged  their  informations 
against  the  most  respectable  citizens,  so 
that  tranquillity  and  personal  safety 
were  entirely  olit  of  the  question ;  till 
at  last  Titm  and  Trajan  put  an  end  to 
that  public  nuisance,  and  hnd  the  in- 
formers put  to  death.  The  Upiona^eoi 
the  present  French  Government  is  the 
same  infamous  svstem  revived. 

DELINEATION,  an  outline,  or 
sketch.    See  Design. 

DELIVER.    See  Surrender. 
'DELIVRER,  une  troupe,  trnc  viUe 
mssiegeefTr.  to  relieve  a  body  of  men, 
Of  besieged  town,  by  forcing  the  enemy 
to  withdraw. 

DELLTS,  Fr.  select  men  from  Al- 
ban ia  who  volunteer  their  services*  for 
the  armies  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  and 
rccci'.^  no  pay:  their  undaunted  cou- 
rage is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
n&tion.  No  man  was  admitted  into 
that  body  unless  he  be  of  a  proper 
height,  robust,  and  of  a  martial  coun- 
tenance.   Previous  to  their  being  em- 


bodied thry  must  give  proofs  of  their 
valour.  Tlieir  dress  alone  is  enough  to 
intimidate  the  foe.  The  SanjacB  and 
Bct/glerbet/i  select  their  guard  from 
amongst  these' Albanians,  on  account  of 
their  courage  and  fidelity.  They  are 
armed  with  a  sabre,  a  lance,  a  battle- 
axe,  and  sometimes  with  pistols;  but 
they  prefer  other  weapons  to  fire-arms, 
as  they  may,  in  their  opinion,  acquire 
more  glory  by  making  use  of  the 
former. 

DELOGER,  Fr,  to  dislodge;  to 
march  off.  This  term  is  used  amon^ 
the  French  both  to  signify  the  act  of 
withdrawing  or  marching  away  one's 
self,  or  of  forcing  others  to  retreat  and 
quit  a  position.  Hence,  dcloger  Pen." 
mend  r  to  dislodge  an  enemv. 

DEI^GEMENT,  Fr.  it  is  said  of 
troops  quartered  by  etape  :  the  same  is 
said  of  a  camp. 

DEMANTELER,  fV,  to  dismantle; 
to  destroy  the  works  oi  a  fortified 
place. 

DEMENTI,  Fr.  the  lie.  A  yonng 
soldier  must  know,  from  the  moment 
he  embraces  the  profession  of  arms, 
that  this  word  can  never  escape  with  im- 
punity from  the  lips  of  a  man  of  honour, 
and  especially  ot  a-  soldier:  in ^ short, 
upon  no  occasion  whatever,  must  he 
Use  the  expression';  for  amongst  civi- 
lired  nations  to  give  the  lie  is  a  very 
gross  insult :  amongst  military  men  it  is 
reckoned  the  greatest  olilence,  and  the 
satisfaction  required  is  not  so  easily 
given  as  it  was  amongst  the  Romans, 
who  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  s:iy 
to  the  affronted  person,  noli  t^  factum 
esse, 

DEMI-BASTION,  Is  a  work  with 
only  one  face  and  one  flank.  See  For- 
tification. 

DEMI-CANNON,    See  Cannon. 

DEMI-CULVERIN.   See  Cannon, 

DEMI-DIAMtTRE,  f>.a  straitline 
drawn  from  the  center  pf  a  circle  to  its 
circumference. 

DEMI-DISTANCE  dcjt  pofygofiet, 
Fr.  is  the  distance  between  the  extorior 
polygons  and  the  angles. 

Demi-Distances,  Fr.  half-distan- 
ces; as  ierrex  la  colonne  ^  demi- 
distances,  close  the  column  at  half  dis* 
tances. 

DEMI-FILE,  Fr,  is  that  rank  in  a 
French  battalion,  which    immediately 
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Mcceeds  to  the  terre-demtfUtj  and  is  at 
the  bead  of  the  remaiiiiag  half  of  its 
depth. 

DEin-GORGE,  in  fortification,  is 
haHi  the  gorge,  or  entrance  into  the 
baiiion«  not  taken  directly  from  angle 
la  u^le,  where  the  hastion  joins  Uie 
ciirtaioy  but  from  the  angle  ot  the  flank 
It*  the  center  of  the  bastion ;  or  the  aii- 
fU  which  the  two  curtains  would  make, 
ty  their  prolongiitiou.  See  Fortiii- 
c«rio>'. 

DEMI-LANXE,  a  light  lance  or 
spear. 

DEMI-LUNE,  in  fortification,  is  a 
«ork  placed  before  the  curtain  to  cover 
it,  and  prevent  the  flanks  from  l>eing 
dKovered  sideways.  It  is  made  of  two 
f «ces,  meeting  in  an  outwiird  angle.  See 
i'oariricATxov. 

DEMi'iunes  detachees,  Fr.  these  works 
ve  constructed  like  bastions,  either  le- 
tvl,  tbt,  or  elevated,  according;  as  cir- 
<timstance3  require,  and  which  depends 
upuo  the  elevation  or  depth  of  the  co- 
lert-wajr. 

DzMi-paraboff,  Fr.  a  curved  line, 
hot  less  so  than  that  of  the  parabole. 
V.  Parabole, 

DtHi^parallileM,  or  Places  eTArmett, 
Fr.  parts  of  trenches  conducted  in  pa- 
nllel  lines  in  front  of  the  place,  between 
the  second  and  third  parallel^  with  a 
*vw  of  protecting  from  a  shorter  dis- 
tance, the  head  of  the  saps^  until  the 
UUfd  parallel  is  completed.  Tlieir  length 
ud  depth  are  the  same  as  that  of  the 
l^nllels :  they  are  from  forty  to  fifty 
tviies  long. 

HiMt'-piquef  a  long  javelin  or  spon- 

tOOQ, 

DiMi^rev^iementy  Fr.  a  revetement 
Bade  of  brick  work,  which  supports 
the  rampart,  from  the  bottom  oi  the 
^tdi,  to  a  foot  abore  the  level  of  tlie 
cooatrr.  The  detni  revet aneni  costs  less 
thu  the  rrvetetMent  entier/  and  is 
ti)uaily  as  advantageous  in  e^'ery  re- 
»p«t 

Dtui-tcmr  idroiie^  Fr.   See  Right 

AiOVT. 

DiMi-toar  a  gauche^  Fr.  See  Left 
»boi;t. 

DEMISSIOX,  Fr.  Resignation. 

D^MOLIR  ttne  place,  Fr.  is  to  do- 
Kroy  the  fortifications  of  a  fort,  that  it 
nn  DO  longer  be  in  a  state  of  defence. 

UEMOLmON,  the  act  of  over- 
(hruwiog  buildings. 


DEMONT£R  une pieced' Art ilUrie, 
Fr.  to  dismount  a  piece  of  artillery;  to 
take  it  off  its  carriage. 

t)i  MONTE R  le  canon  £unt  for^ 
tretsCf  Fr.  To  hit  a  piece  of  ordnance 
or  artillery  belonging  to  a  fortress,  so 
as  to  destroy  its  carriage,  and  by  that 
means  render  it  useless  to  the  enemy. 

Di  MONTER  une  troupe  d  chevul, 
Fr.  to  wound  or  lame  the  horses  of  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  so  as  to  render  thea 
unfit  for  service. 

DEMUNIK,  Fr.  to  take  away  from 
a  place  the  provisions  and  ammunition 
it  contained. 

DENNISON,  a  free  man,  or  native 
of  a  country  or  state,  as  opposed  to 
alien. 

DpNOMBREMENT,  Fr.  the  con^ 
plemcntof  a  troop  or  company;  also 
the  number  of  battalions, .  &c«  which 
compose  an  army,  or  of  inhabitants 
tliat  dwell  in  a  town. 

DEXONCER  a»  soldaty  Fr.  to  give 
notice  to  the  captain  of  a  troop  or  com- 
pany, or  to  the  regiment,  of  a  soldier^! 
mtention  to  deserL 

Denon'cer  une  troupe,  Fr.  to  give 
intelligence  of  tlie  movement  of  an 
armed  body  of  men,^of  its  strength, 
proposed  route,  &c  ^ 

DENONCIATEUR  d'un  deserteur^ 
Fr.  During  the  old  government  of 
France,  a  military  regulation  exbted  by 
which  any  person  who  discovered  a  de- 
serter, was  entitled  to  his  full  discharge, 
if  a  soldier;  and  to  one  hundred  livres, 
or  4l.  3s.  4d.  reward. 

Denomciateur,  in  a  general  sense, 
may  not  improperly  be  called  a  mili- 
tary informer.  So  ri^id  indeed,  were 
the  re«;ulations,  (even  m  the  most  cor- 
rupt state  of  the  French  government) 
against  every  species  of  misapplication 
and  embezzlement,  that  if  a  private 
dragoon  gave  information  to  the  com<* 
missary  of  musters  of  a  troop  horse 
that  had  passed  muster,  having  been 
used  in  the  private  service  of  an  officer, 
he  was  entitled  not  only  to  his  discharge, 
but  received  moreover  one  hundred 
livres'in  cash,  and  became  master  of 
the  hr)rse  luid  equipage ;  with  which  he 
retired  unmolested.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  publication  from  which  we  ex- 
tract tiiis  remark,  whether  the  oiHcer 
was  cashiered,  hut  we  presume  he  was. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  livres  were  like- 
wise 
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wise  paid  to  any  dragoon,  or  soldier, 
who  should  give  information  of  a  pre- 
meditated duel ;  he  obtained  moreover 
his  discharge. 

DENSITY  of  ftorft>«.  See  Motion. 

DENTS  (armejutgu*aujc)  Fr.  is  said 
of  a  man  who  carries  as  many  arms 
about  him  as  if  he  was  going  to  fight 
iialf  a  score. 

DEPARTEMENT,  Fr.  when  speak- 
ing of  the  c|uarters  distributed  among 
the  troops,  the  expression  used,  is  to 
liave  expedited  the  departement  of  the 
garters. 

Dfc  PARTEMENT^  Fr.a  Certain  extent  of 
country  which  is  under  the  same  juris- 
diction^  or  authority:  w^  particular 
district  which  is  subject  to  the  orders, 
and  under  the  superintendance  of  a  civil 
magistrate,  or  military  character. 

Di  PARTEM  EN T  also  Signifies  as  with 
us,  a  public  office,  viz.  departefiient  de 
la  guerrcy  de  la  marine;  the  war,  the 
marine  department. 

DEPASSER,  (or  Diborder),  Tr, 
To  over  run.  In  oblique  movements, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
afford  an  enemy  that  advances  on  the 
same  points  with  yourself,  the  means  of 
out-flanking  you ;  which  must  inevita- 
bly happen,  sliould  any  part  of  your 
troops  over-run  their  proper  ground. 
For  the  instant,  such  an  error  occurs, 
your  antagonist  will  only  have  to  form 
a  retired  flank,  oppose  you  in  front  on 
that  part,  and  charge  the  remainder  in 
flank,  after  having  cutoff  all  the  troops 
that  had  over-run. 

Se  laiuer  Ds  passer,  to  suffer  yoiu> 
self  to  be  overtaken. 

DEPECHES,  Fr.  dispatches,  letters, 
&C.  which  are  carried  by  a  special  mes- 
lenger. 

I)E]?ENSES  swrr^es,  Fr.  in  a  mi- 
litary sense,  implies  secret  service  money. 

DEPERIR,  Fr,  to  waste  away ;  an 
army  is  said  to  be  in  this  state  when 
it  is  afflicted  with  a  pestilential  or  epi- 
demical disorder;  when  it  is  short  of 
provisions;  when  the  troops  do  not 
enter  into  cantonments  as  the  season 
requires  it,  or  if  tliey  sufter  from  any 
other  accident. 

DEPEUPLER,  Fr.  do  depopulate. 

DEPLOY,  {dtphifer,  Fr.)  to  display, 
to  spread  out;  a  column  is  said  to  de- 
ploy, when  the  divisions  open  out,  or 
extend  to  form  line  on  any  given 
division. 
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DEPLOYMENT,  {d^pUnemeni,  Fr.) 
or  flank  marchf  in  a  mihtary  sense,  the 
act  of  unfolding  or  expanding  any  given 
body  of  men,  so  as  to  extend  their 
front.  According  to  the  system  pub* 
lished  by  authority,  a  depfo^meni  may 
be  made  in  various  ways.  The  prino* 
pal  one  is,  from  the  close  column  into 
fine.  A  battalion  in  close  column  may 
form  in  line  on  its  front,  right  or  left, 
on  its  rear,  t>r  on  any  central  division, 
by  the  deploymenty  or  flank  march,  and 
l^  which  it  successively  uncovers  and 
extends  its  several  divisions. 

In  the  passage  of  the  obstacle,  parts  of 
the  battalion  are  required  to  form  in 
close  column,  and  again  deplcy  into  line ; 
although  the  division  formed  upon  con- 
tinues to  be  moveable.  This,  however, 
depends  wholly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ground  or  country,  over  which  the  bat-^ 
talion  is  marching. 

Deployment  into  line  en  a  front  di* 
visiouy  the  right  in  fronts  is  effected  by- 
halting  that  division  in  the  alignement, 
and  allthe  others  in  their  true  situations, 
parallel  and  well  closed  up  to  it ;  and 
tlien  by  taking  a  point  of  forming  upon, 
and  dressing  by  the  prolongation  of 
that  division.  Tot  a  minute  explanation 
of  the  deployments  on  a  rear  and  central 
division,  see  Rules  and  Regulations, 
p.  186. 

Oblique  Deplm^cnts  differ  from  those 
movements,  which  are  made  when  a 
battalion  stands  perpendicular  to  the 
line  on  which  it  is  to  form.  These  de^ 
ployment$  are  frequently  made  on  an 
oblique  line  advanced,  on  an  oblique  line 
retired;  and  when  the  dose  column 
halted  is  to  form  in  line  in  the  prolon- 
gation of  its  flank,  and  on  either  die 
front,  rear,  or  central  division.  See  In- 
fantry Regulations,  p.  193. 

DEP08TER  tin  ennemij  ou  une 
troupe^  Fr.  to  obli^  an  enemy  to  mtit 
his  position ;  to  dAve  him  out  of  a  tor- 
tified  place,  &c. 

DEPOT,  any  particular  place  in 
which  militaiy  stores  are  deposited  for 
the  use  of  the  army.  In  a  more  exten^- 
sive  sense,  it  means  several  magaxines 
collected  together  for  that  purpose.  It 
also  signifies  an  appropriated  fort,  or 
place,  for  the  reception  of  recruits,  or 
detached  parties,  belonging  to  different 
regiments.  The  barracks  near  Maid- 
stone are  depots  for  the  British  cavalry, 
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uid  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  is  allotted  for 
tbe  iu/antry.  Dunng  hostilities,  the 
greyest  attention  should  be  given  to 
oreseire  the  several  depoU  which  be- 
long to  the  fighting  army.  Heuce  the 
line  of  operation  should  be  invariablv 
oonnected  with  them ;  or  rather,  no  ad- 
Taoce  siiould  be  made  upon  that  line, 
witliout  the  strictest  regard  being  paid 
to  the  one  of  communication. 

Depot  is  also  used  to  denote  a  par- 
licukur  place  at  tPie  tail  of  the  trenches, 
Mit  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon  of  the 
place.  It  is  here  that  the  besiegers  ge- 
atralij  assemble,  who  are  ordered  to 
attack  the  outworks,  or  support  the 
troops  in  the  trenches,  when  there  is 
reason  to  imagine  the  besieged  intend 
making  a  vigorous  sally. 

Depot,  Imewise  means  a  temporary 
magazine  for  forage,  for  fascines,  gabi- 
OBs,  tools,  and  every  other  thing  neces- 
ary  for  the  support  of  an  army,  or  for 
cvrving  on  a  !>iege. 

DEPOUILLE,  ir.  mettre  en  dipou- 
ultyVi  an  expression  made  use  of  in  cast- 
io^  of  cannon,  and  signifies  to  strip  it 
01  the  matting,  clay,  &c. 

DipocriLLES  de  Ccniumiy  Fr.  See 
Spoils. 

DEPRESSION,  the  placing  of  any 
{nece  of  ordnance,  so  that  its  shot  be 
thrown  under  the  point  blank  line. 

DEPRESSED  gwiy  any  piece  of  ord- 
nance having  its  mouth  depressed  be- 
low the  horizoutal  line. 

DEPTH,  a  technical  word  peculiarly 
•ppticable  to  bodies  of  men  drawn  up 
ialine  or  column. 

Depth  of  a  battalion  or  iquadron, 
in  military  affiiirs,  the  number  of  ranks, 
or  the  quantity  of  men.  Infantry  were 
fonnerly  drawn  up  6  or  8  deep,  that  is, 
it  oooaiatei  of  so  many  ranks ;  but  now 
troops  atre  ^nerally  drawn  up  only  3 
<^p»  and  ui  defence  of  a  breast-work 
Wt  2  deep.  Wlien  infantry  is  drawn 
op  3  deep,  the  £rst  rank  is  called  the 
front  ranK ;  the  second,  the  centre  rank ; 
tnd  the  third,  the  rear  rank;  and  the 
fies  wliich  bind  the  right  and  left,  arc 
called  the  flanks.  Tlie  cavalry  is  gene- 
nliy  drawn  up  3  deep,  and  on  aom^  uc- 
ca>tons  only  2  deep. 

Depth  of  formation.  The  funda- 
i&cntal  order  of  the  infantry  in  which 
^)  should  always  form  and  act,  and 
fuf  which  all  their  various  operations 


and  movements  are  calculated,  is  three 
ranks.  The  formation  in  two  ranks  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  occasional  excep* 
tion  that  may  be  made  from  it,  where 
an  extended  and  covered  front  is  to  ba 
occupied,  or  where  an  irregular  enemy, 
who  deals  only  in  fire,  is  to  be  opposed. 
The  formation  in  two  ranks,  and  at 
open  files,  is  calculated  only  for  lisht 
troops  in  the  attack  and  pursuit  of  a 
timid  enemy,  but  not  for  making  an 
impression  on  an  opposite  regular  iinej 
which  vigorously  assails,  or  resists. 

Depth  is  not  only  applicable  to  men 
drawn  up  in  line,  and  standing  at  close 
or  open  files  two  or  three  deep,  but  ic 
may  likewise  signify  the  relative  depth 
of  an  army  marclnng  towards  any  given 
object,  in  desultory  columns. 

DEPUTY,  a  person  appointed  by 
commission  to  act  instead  of  another^ 

Deputy  barrack-masters. 

Deputy  muster-masters. 

Deputy  commissaries. 

Deputy  judge-advocate. 

Deputy  lieutenants.  Civil  oflficert 
belonging  to  the  militia  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  appointed  by  the  several  coun- 
ty lieutenants.  His  Majesty  may  au- 
thorise any  three  to  grant  commissions^ 
and  to  act  when  the  county  lieutenant 
is  abroad,  or  when  tliere  is  none.  If 
twenty  qualified  persons  can  be  found, 
it  is  usual  to  appoint  that  number  for 
each  county.  For  specific  qualificationsi 
see  the  26th  of  George  III. 

No  deputy  lieutenants  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed, till  their  qualifications    have 
been  delivered   to    the   clerk    of  the  < 
peace. 

They  must  take  the  required  oaths 
within  six  months  after  their  appoint- 
ment; and  if  they  should  act  without 
having  ^iven  in  their  qualifications,  each 
to  forfeit  2001. 

It  is  their  duty  to  appoint  a  clerk  of 
the  subdivision  meeting,  and  they  have 
besides,  the  power  of  appointing  a  se- 
cond general  meeting  and  subdivision 
meetings. 

They  may  direct  lists  of  men  liable 
to  serve  to  be  amended,  but  they  must 
certify  the  number  of  men  in  such 
lists  to  the  clerk  of  the  geneVal  meet* 
ing. 

They  may  appoint  the   number  of 

men  to  serve  for  each  place,  and  may 

order  the  chief  constable  to  give  notice 
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i6  the  constftbtes  of  the  httmber  of  men 
lo^pointed. 

Tnev  may  causte  the  men  to  be  chosen 
by  ballot,  an^  order  the  chief  constables 
to  direct  the  constables  to  give  notide  to 
the  men  so  chosen,  wbeh  And  where 
they  are  to  appear. 

They  may  proceed  to  a  fresh  Fallot 
when  the  requisite  number  "of  nxto  have 
not  been  enrolled. 

TTiey  have  also  tlie  ^dw^  of  a(M5^ 
Ki^  ror  two  parishes  together,  ah^  of 
causing  new  lists  to  be  made  whi^' 
they  have  been  tost. 

They  may  issue  iVarririb  for  S}t^  a't- 
|l6ndahce  or  consitables,  abd  imprison  or 
fhie  theih  for  h^glect. 

Hiey  may  sunlmbh  niid  '^kmtiie  |ter- 
BOQs  on  oi^th,  respecting  ai^preiitu^s 
^ho  are  suspected  of  having  be'en  fttkU- 
dnlentiy  bouud^  and  aj^jyoint  thehi  to 
serve. 

They  may  fftre  knfetitfttcs  fbf  qtia- 
kers  refusing  to  serve,  or  te  pi'byifde  sub- 
stitutes, and  th^t&y  may  fevy  bydistri^ss; 
and  if  ho  di^re^  can  be  found,  they 
inay  commit  the  party,  'rtiey  ifiiy  h'ke- 
wise  determine  complaints  of  quakei^ 
fesp€JCtiAg  'dttbress. 

They  ra^y  discharge  ith^roper,  or  un- 
fit persons  ^tikat  have  been  chosen  by 
ballot,  and  xxiay  cause  pthers  cd  be 
chosen.  \ 

They  mAy,  m  conjunction  wiA  the 
e'omhianding  officer,  discharge  men  de- 
clared incapable  of  service. 

Hiey  may  likewise  ballot  for  men  to 
)<erve  in  the  room  of  su<:h  persons  as  have 
been  discharged,  or  who  have  ser\'ed 
their  time  according  to  the  regulations. 

They  may  ballot  for  persons  to  serve 
in  the  roo'm  of  deserters^  provided  sucl 
deserters  do  Aot  return  befoi'e  the  expi- 
ration of  three  months  from  th«r  origi- 
nal enlistment.  One  deputy  lieutenant 
with  a  juscide  of  the  county,  may  act  at 
Subdivision  meetings.  One  may  admi- 
nister oaths,  and  cause  the  cherk  to  enrol 
persons  that  have  been  dulj  sworn. 

Five,  in  the  absence  of  the  lieute- 
nant, may  change  a  proportion  of  the 
officers  who  ha\'e  served  five  years,  when 
the  militia  is  not  called  out  for  actnal 
fler\'ice,  and  may  alt<^r  Subdivisions,  and 
the  established  allotment  of  men  in 
dh'isions. 

Three,  in  the  absence  of  the  lieute- 
hant,  m&y  tammon  geneod  m^edngs 


for  the  purpose  of  appointing  what  ntim^ 
ber  of  additional  men  shall  serve  for 
each  district,  vvhen  the  privy  council 
shall  fix  a  grater  mimber  for  a  county 
than  has  TOen  appoihted  by  act  of  par- 
liament. 

Depu^  IfeuVenantis  mav  likewise  ap- 
point the  timb  and  plaoe  for  the  annual 
exerdse,  if  no  general  meeting  of  the 
lieutenancy  be  holden. 

Whenei'er  his  majesty  shall  think  it 
expedient  to  order  the  xnnitia  to  be  em- 
bodied, it  is  theit  duty  to  issue  orders  to 
^e  cliief  constable  to  prepare  lists,  &c. 

Three  deputy  lieutenants,  or  one  lieu- 
tenant, mifrst  transinit  a  certificate  anw 
l^aHy  to  the  derk  of  the  peace,  with  a 
list  contaihihg  the  names  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  militia. 

D£RO&£E  une  nuirehty  Fr.  to  steal 
a  iiMurh. 

DlfeROUTE,  Fr.  The  total  over<. 
throw  of  an  army,  battidiOn,  or  of  any 
ai-med  party.    See  Dy.FEAT. 

DfiHDirrER  Peimemi,  F.  to  discon- 
cert an  enemy;  to  get  him  int»  such  ^ 
precarious  situation,  tfiat  he  can  forrh 
no  judgment  of  the  issue  of  an  engage^ 
ment. 

DESARCONNER,  Fr.  to  dismount 
a  horsentan. 

DESAftMEMENT,  Fr.  the  act  oT 
disarmingot  reducing  troops. 

D£SARM£R,  FV.  to  reduce  any 
given  numb^  of  troops,  by  taking  awajr 
their  arms^  &c. 

DfiSARMER  une  pilce  tPartilierie, 
Fr.  to  draw  t^  charge  out  of  n  piece  of 
artillery ;  it  also  signifies  to  dismount  it 
wholly. 

DKSASSlfGER,  Fr.  to  cause  m 
siege  to  be  raised.  (This  word  is  become 
obsofete ;  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  thir 
Dictiohmtirc  de  rAcademit  Fran^oUe  ; 
but  it  is  a  military  expression.) 

D6SAVANTAGE,  Fr,  disadvantiee; 
a  state  not  prepared'for  defence.  This 
is  said  of  the  initmtry  H*hen  in  an  open 
country  the  enemy  oppose  a  numerous 
cavatry. 

7b  DESCEND,  signifies  to  leave  amy 
position  on  ah  eminence  for  immediate 
acti<yn. 

To  Descend  upony  to  invade.  When 
an  enemy  from  surronnding  heights 
suddenly  matches  against  a  fortified 
place^  ne  is  said  to  descend  upon  it. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  troops  dc- 

iMurking 
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teriuM  from  tiieir  iliips  for  Uie  pur- 
poie  of  mvuion. 
DESCENDRE  la   goNk,    Fr.    to 
off  guwdy  after  being  regularly 


D£SC£KX>ftc  U  tranch£€,  Fr.   to  quit 
ife   trench,  on    being   regularly    re- 


DiacEKDB£  une  riviere,  Fr.  to  fol- 
km  the  stream  of  a  river. 

DESCENT,  (desctn$e,Fr^  hostile 
ofssiuQ  of  any  state  or  kingcfom ;  the 
ikbai^ation  of  troops  on  any  coast,  for 
cbe  purpose  of  acting  ofTensiveiy. 

DESCENTE  de  fouc,  Fr.  a  hoUow 
paiBigr  which  is  naade  by  the  besiegers, 
to  get  nnder  the  glacis  of  a  fortress 
isto  its  fosse. 

]>ESCEXTE  dc  fa$u  umteraine 
m  amctrltj  Fr.  a  hollow  passage 
v^ich  may  have  been  effiK:ted  under 
irooiid,  or  without  any  openidg  from 


Ds^CKBT^defmu  i  cieloutert,  Fr. 
a  paaage  Cowards  the  ditch  or  fos96  of 
afoftifad  place,  which  has  not  been 
dfected  under  cover. 

DESCENTS  intothe  diitk,  (descentu 
im  lefauiy  Fr.)  cuts  and  excavations 
■ade  bj  means  of  saps  in  the  coun- 
lerKarp  beoenth  the  covert  way.  They 
■re  covered  with  thick  boards  and  hur- 
fk%t  and  a  certain  quantity  of  earth  is 
t^rowB  iqiott  the  top,  in  order  to  ob- 
naie  the  bad  efiects  which  might  arise 
6vB  shells,  &C. 

When  the  ditch  or  fosse  is  full  of 
%  the  ditcent  must  be  made  to  its 
which  the  ditch  mu9t  be 
itisd  with  strong  faicines  covered  with 
When  the  ditch  is  dry,  the  saps 
carried  on  to  the  bottom,  and  tnr- 
afe  made  in  order  to  secure  a 
It,  or  to  render  the  approaches 
U  die  miner  more  practicable.  When 
iW  diadb  or  fosi^  wnich  isfull  of  watei^ 
bm  little  or  no  bank,  the  deuetU  b 
■■ply  made  over  it;  care  being  taken 
isoofsr  in  »^^»^  or  raag^  with  blinds 
aad  cfaandaliera,  or  to  execute  it  as 
Mb  OQtiMr  that  iiae  as  possibte. 

DiacBSTS,  ia  fortification^  are  the 
holes,  raults,  and  hoUow  placesy  made 
by  viderminiiic  the  growKL 

DESCUQlfEB^  Fr.  this  word  is 
wpiWMiis  of  Che  action  of  the  ancients 

bcB  throwing^  Stones  at  the  besiegers. 

DisSMBA&ESL  im  cmi^,  Fr.  To 
«p  camp;  to  stirika  teau  for 


the  purpose  of  marching  to  some  other 
ground,  or  in  order  to  meet  the  enemy* 
DESENCLOUER,  Fr.  to  take  the 
nail  out  of  a  cannon  that  has  been  spiked; 
it  also  signifies  to  remove  obstructions 
from  any  passage  that  has  been  incum* 
be  red 

PESENRpLER,  Fr,  to  give  a  sol- 
dier his  discharge,  to  strike  mm  00*  thfi 
muster-roll. 

To  DESERT  (daerter^  Fr.)  to  go 
away  by  stealth  after  having  been  re* 
gularly  enlisted;  to  abandon  any  per* 
son  or  cause. 

DESERTER,  in  a  military  sense,  a 
soldier  who,  by  running  away  from  his 
regiment,  troop,  or  company,  abandons 
the  service. 

D^ERTERS  from  the  militia  may  bo 
apprehended  by  any  person  in  the  same 
manner,  that  deserters  are  from  th^. 
regular  army.  And  every  person  who 
shall  be  discovered  in  the  act  of  con- 
cealing, or  assisting  a  deserter,  is  to 
forfeit  51.  Persons  apprehending  a  de- 
serter are  entitled  to  20s. 

Penalty  of  D esertion.  All  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  having  received  pay, 
oj^'aving  been  duly  enlisted  in  our  ser* 
vice,  shall  be  convicted  of  having  de- 
serted the  same,  shall  sufier  death  or 
such  otlier  punishment  as  by  a  court- 
martial  shall  be  inflicted.  ^ 

Any  non  commissioned  ofHcer  oi*  sol- 
dier, who  shall,  without  leave  from  his 
commanding  officer,  absent  himself  from 
his  troop  or  company,  or  from  any  de- 
tachment with  which  he  shall  be  com-, 
manded,  shall,  upon  being  convicted 
thereof,  be  punished  according  to  the 
nature  of  thg  offence;,  at  the  discretion 
of  a  courtr-martiaL 

No  non-commissioned  officer  or  sol- 
dier shall  inlist  himself  in  any  otiier  re- 
giment, troop,  or  companVff  without  a 
regular  discharge  from  the  regiment, 
troop,  or  company  in  which  he  last 
served,  on  the  penalty  of  being  reputed 
a  deserter  and  suffering  accordingly: 
and  in  case  any  officer  shall  knowingly 
receive  and  entertain  such  non-com- 
missioned officer  or  soldier,  or  shall  not, 
after  his  being  discovered  to  be  a  de- 
serter, inuneoiately  confine  him,  and 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  corps  in 
which  he  last  served,  he,  the  said  of- 
ficer so  offiending,  shall  by  a  courtrmar-' 
tial  be  cashiered. 

Whatsoever  officer  or  soldier  shall  be' 
T  d  convicted 
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convicted  of  having  advised  any  other 
officer  or  soldier  to  desert- our  service, 
shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  shall  be 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial. 

Justices  may  commit  Deserters.  And 
trhereas  several  soldiers  being  duly  en- 
listed, do  afterwards  desert,  and  are 
often  found  wandering,  or  otherwise 
absenting  themselves  illegally  from  his 
majesty's  service ;  it  is  further  enacted, 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and 
I  for  the  constable,  headborough,  or  ty- 
thingman  of  the  town  and  place,  where 
any  person,  who  may  be  reasonably  sus- 
pected to  be  such  deserter,  shall  be 
round,  to  apprehend,  or  cause  him  to 
be  apprehended,  and  to  cause  such 
person  to  be  brought  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  living  in  or  near  such 
town  or  place,  who  hath  power  to 
examine  such  suspected  person :  and  if 
by  his  confession,  or  the  testimony  of 
one  or  more  witness  or  witnesses  upon 
Oath,  or  by  the  knowledge  of  such  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  it  shall  appear^  or 
be  found,  that  such  suspected  person 
is  a  listed  soldier,  and  should  be  with 
the  troop  or  company  to  which  he  be- 
longs ;  such  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
forthwith  cause  him  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  eaol  of  the  country  or  pla6e  where 
he  shall  be  found,  or  to  the  house  of 
correction,  or  other  public  prison,  in 
juch  town  or  place  where  sucn  deserter 
shall  be  apprenended ;  or  to  the  Savoy, 
in  case  such  deserter  shall  be  appre- 
hended within  the  city  of  London  or 
Westminster,  or  places  adjacent;  and 
transmit  an  account  thereof  to  the  se- 
cretary at  war  for  the  time  being,  to 
the  end  such  person  may  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law:  and  the 
keeper  of  such  gaol,  house  of  cornection, 
or  prison,  shall  receive  the  full  subsis- 
fence  of  such  deserter  or  deserters, 
during  the  time  that  he  or  they  shall 
continue  in  his  custody,  for  the  main- 
teuance  of  the  said  deserter  or  deserters; 
hut  shall  not  be  intitled  to  any  fee  or 
reward,  on  account  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  such  deserter  or  desei'ters,  any 
law,  usage,  or  custom  to  tlie  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Reward  for  taking  tip  Descrtebs. 
And  for  tlie  better  encouragement  of 
any  person  or  persons  to  secure  or  ap- 
preliead  hu/ck  deterteri  as  aforesaid;  be 


it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  such  justice  of  the  peace 
shall  also  issue  his  warrant  in  writing 
to  the  collector  or  collectors  of  the  land- 
tax  money  of  the  parish  or  township 
where  such  deserter  shall  be  appre- 
hended, for  ]9aying,  out  of  the  land 
tax  money  arismg  or  to  arise  in  the 
current  year,  into  the  hands  of  such  per- 
son who  shall  apprehend,  or  cause  t4» 
be  apprehended,  any  deserter  from  his 
majesty^s  service,  the  sum  of  SOs.  for 
every  deserter  that  shall  so  be  appre- 
hended and  committed ;  which  sum  of 
20s.  shall  be  satisfied  by  such  collector 
to  whom  such  warrant  sliall  be  directed^ 
and  allowed  upon  his  account. 

Penalty  for  concealing  Deserters* 
or  buying  their  armSy  clothes,  6ic.  Pro* 
^ided  always,  that  if  any  person  shall 
harbour,  conceal,  or  assist  any  deserter 
from  his  majesty's  service,  knowing  him 
to  be  such,  the  person  so  offending  shall 
forfeit,  for  every  such  ofience,  the  sum 
of5l.  or  if  any  person  shall  knowingly 
detain,  buy,  or  exchange,  or  otherwise 
receive,  any  arms,  clothes,  caps,  or  other 
furniture  belonging  to  the  King,  from 
any  soldier  or  deserter,  or  any  other 
person,  upon  any  account  or  pretence 
whatsoever,  or  cause  the  colour  of  such 
clothes  to  be  changed;  the  person  so 
offending  shall  forfeit  for  e\'ery  ^ch 
offence  the  sum  of  51.  a^d  upon  oonvic- 
tion  by  the  oatli  of  one  or  more  credible 
witness  or  witnesses,  before  any  of  his 
majestj^'s  justices  of  die  peace,  the  said 
respective  penalties  of  51.  and  51.  shall 
be  levied  by  warrant  under  the  hands 
of  the  said  justice  or  justices  of  the 
peace,  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods 
and  chatties  of  the  ofiender;  one  moiety 
of  the  said  first-mentioned  penalty  of 
5l.  to  be  paid  to  the  informer,  by  whose 
means  such  deserter  shall  be  appre- 
hended; and  one  moiety  of  the  said 
last-mentioned  penalty  of  5l.  to  be 
paid  to  the  informer ;  and  the  residue 
of  the  said  respective  penalties  to  be 
paid  to  the  ofhcer  to  whom  any  such 
deserter  or  soldier  did  belong :  anckin 
case  any  such  offender,  who  shall  oe 
convicted,  as  aforesaid,  of  harbouring  or 
assisting  any  such  deserter  or  deserters, 
or  having  knowingly  received  any  arms, 
clothes,  caps,  or  other  fomiture  belong- 
ing to  the  king,  or  having  caused  the 
colour  of  such  clothes  to  be  dhanged* 
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to  the  intent  of  this  act,  shall 
out  ha%-e  su<'>cient  goods  and  chattels, 
whereon  distress  may  be  made,  to  the 
tiJue  of  the  penalties  recovered  against 
him  for  such  o6fcnce,  or  shall  n«t  pay 
•bch  penalties,  witliin  4  days  after  such 
oioTiccioti;  then,  and  in  such  case,  such 
mstioe  of  die  peace  shall  and  may,  by 
wrant  under  iiis  hand  and  seal,  eiclier 
rommit  such  offender  to  the  common 
pM,  there  to  remain  %vithout  bail  or 
naioprire  for  the  spare  of  three  months, 
M-  cause  such  oifender  to  be  publicly 
vfaippedy    at   the   dtscretion   of   such 


DESERTEUIt  Vr.  See  Deserter. 

DESHONNEUll,  fr.  dishonor,  loss 
•f  character. 

DESIGN,  {deueifty  Fr.)  in  a  general 
waaey  implies  the  plan,  order,  repre- 
seatatifcm  or  construction  of  any  kind  of 
silitary  buildin|,  chart,  map,  or  draw- 
n^  &c.  In  building,  the  term  ickno- 
fT^ky  maj  be  used^  when  by  design  is 
«niy  meant  the  plan  of  a  building,  or  a 
iat  figure  drawn  on  paper:  when  some 
ade  or  face  of  the  building  is  raised 
fram  the  ground,  we  may  use  the  term 
mikfOgraphy  ;  and  when  both  front  and 
sides  are  seen  in  perspective,  we  may 
oil  it  tcenograph^, 

DESIGNING,  the  art  of  delineat- 
ing, or  drawing  the  appearance  of  nap- 
laral  objects,  by  lines  on  a  plane. 

DESIGNS,  (detteint,  Fr.)  premedi- 
Cited  plans,  schemes  for  execution,  &c. 

DE80BEISSANCE,  IV.  disobedi- 
•Boe  of  orders.  During  the  war  in  Italy, 
(»  may  be  seen  in  the  Histoire  de 
Fmetf  vol.  37,  by  Gamier)  an  act 
sfkadable  disobedience  (if  it  may  be 
to  caUed)  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
■ined  by  a  prixate  soldier,  whilst  an 
eipedition  of  great  moment  was  tak> 
ia^  pboe  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
mi  de  Brisac. 

DESOLER,  Fr,  to  ravage,  to  ruin 
aoMmtry  by  heavy  exactions,  to  destroy 
it  by  sword  and  fire. 

li^SORDRE,  Fr,  disorder;  confu- 
fliofl,  such  as  occurs  among  troops  when 
they  are  defeated;  the  hcentioos  con- 
duct manifested  among  troops  when  en- 
tering a  conquered  place.  A  general 
haa  it  always  in  his  power,  when  his 
tcnops  enter  a  conquered  town,  to  pre- 
vent dieir  committing  any  disorder.-^ 
ManhalSaxe  having  taken  Prague  in 


1741  gave,  previous  to  tys  entering  the 
town,  the  most  positive  and  strict  orders, 
that  not  the  least  disorder  should  be 
committed.  These  orders  were  so  punc- 
tually obeyed,  that  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants did  not  perceive,  till  the  follow- 
ing day  tliat  they  had  changed  their  so- 
vereign. The  magistrates,  through  gra-' 
titude,  went  in  a  body  to  present  to  the 
marshal,  a  diamond  worth  40.000  livres^ 
on  a  magnificent  gold  dish :  there  had 
been  engraved  in  the  setting  an  inscrip* 
tion  relative  to  the  truiisaction:  they 
likewise  caused  rich  presents,  and  lai^e 
bounties  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
French  ofiicers  and  soldiers.  When  war 
is  carried  on  in  this  way,  half  its  calami-' 
ties  are  softened  down;  it  secures  im- 
mortality to  the  conqueror,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  acquires  the  love  and  the 
esteem  of  the  conquered.  Conquerors 
of  this  cast,  experience  to  the  Tery 
last  a  pleasing  retrospect,  which  those 
who  only  think  of .  fiUing  their  pocketi^- 
are  ever  strangers  to.  The  discipline  esta- 
blished by  Charles  XII.  was  so  severe^ 
tliat  even  those  towns,  which  were  taken 
by  storm,  after  having  been  summoned 
three  times,  were  not  plundered  with-' 
out  a  particular  permission  proclaimed 
by  the  trumpeters  of  the  army;  and  the- 
pillage  was  carried  on  in  such  good  or-' 
der,  that  it  subsided  the  instant  the  se- 
cond signal  was  given. 

DESORDRES,  Fr.  acts  of  plunder 
and  depi*edation. 

DESSEIN  topographiquey  Fr.  topo- 
graphical representation  of  a  thing. 

DF^STINATION,  the  place  or  pur- 
pose to  which  any  body  of  troops  is 
appointed,  in  order  to  do  or  attempt 
some  military  service. 

DESTiNATroN  d'uue  batterie,  iTune 
compagnie,  d'un  regiment,  d^un  ouvrage^ 
Fr.  the  particular  purpose  or  object 
for  which  a  battery,  a  body  of  armed 
men,  a  regiment,  or  a  work  may.  be 
erected,  posted  or  stationed,  for  ofien- 
sive  or  defensive  measures. 

To  DETACH,  is  to  send  out  part 
of  a  greater  number  of  men  on  some 
particular  service,  separate  from  that 
of  the  main  body. 

DETACHED  pi>ce«,  in  fortification, 
are  such  out-works  as  are  detached,  or 
at  a  distance  from  the  body  of  the 
place;  such  as  half-moonsy  ravelins, 
bastionsi  &c, 
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DETACHEMENS  iion  mwes,  or 
gardes  de  fatigues,  de  corvces,  &c.  Fr. 
<)etachineut8  of  mea  uuanned;  parties 
aeifct  on  fatigue  duty* 

PETACHMENT,  (dttoehemni, 
Fr.)  in  military  aHairs^  an  uncertain 
number  of  men  drawn  out  from  se- 
veral regiments  oi*  companies  equally, 
to  be  marched  or  employed  as  the 
general  may  think  proper,  whether  on 
an  attack,  at  a  si^e,  or  in  parties  to 
scour  the  country.  A  detachment  of 
dOOO  or  3000  men  is  a  command  for 
%  gl^lieral  officer;  8Q0  for  a  colonel, 
$00  for  a  lieutenantrcolonel,  300  or 
^00  for  a  jnajor,  80  or  100  for  a 
O^ptain^  M^  for  a  lieutenant  or  ensign, 
1^  for  ft  Serjeant,  and  6  for  a  corporal. 
Detachments  are  sometimes  made  of 
entire  squadrons  and  battalions.  One 
general  rule  in  all  militacv  projects  that 
4ep9n4  upon  us  alone,  sliouid  be  to 
omitHQthipg  that  can  insure  the  success 
^f  pur  detachment  and  design;  but  in 
that  whici)  depends  upon  the  enemy, 
to  trust  something  to  l^^rd. 

PETAIL  of  duty,  in  military  affiiirs, 
if  0  roster  or  table  for  the  regular  and 
eatact  performmice  of  duty,  eitlier  in  the 
4eld,  prison,  or  in  cantonments.  The 
general  detail  of  duty  is  the  proper  care 
of  the  majors  of  brigade,  who  are  guided 
by  the  roster  of  the  ofiicers,  and  by  the 
tables  for  the  men  to  be  occasionally 
furnished.  Tlie  adjutant  of  a  regiment 
keeps  the  detail  of  duty  for  the  oihcers 
of  his  regiment,  as  does  the  serjeant- 
major  that  for  the  uoo-commissioned, 
and  theUU/er  that  for  the  privates. 

DiTAiL,  Pr.  fairt  It  ditail  d'une 
urtme,  d^une  campagme,  ou  dun  corps 
de  gem  de  guerre ;  is  to  keep  a  strict 
eye  qpon  every  part  of  the  service^  and 
to  issue  out  instructions  or  orders*  that 
tsv&ty  individual  belonging  to  a  military 
prol«Sffion  may  discharge  his  trust  with 
upcuracy  ond  fidelity.  Faire  le  detail 
duv€  comp^gnie,  tikewise  means  to  make 
up  a  company's  reports,  &c. 

X>iTA|L  deforttfication,  Fr.  a  private 
account  of  the  materiaid  and  expences 
^tteiidiffg  t^  work. 

DETENDRE,  Fr.  This  word  lite- 
niiy  meanftlQ  stretch.  The  Frepch  say, 
ditcndn  im  tomp,  to  strike  the  teou 
ff  aeomp* 

PETENTE,  Fr.  a  trigger. 

DETERMINER  urw  aUm  om  kii 


mouvement,  Fr.  ,to  put  into  motion  a 
project  or  design  which  has  been  pre- 
viously weighed  and  concerted ;  it  also 
means  to  force  the  enemy  to  come  to 
action. 

DETONATION,  (dctomaim,.  Fr.) 
a  sudden  and  violent  inflammation  and 
explosion,  such  as  occurs  in  the  ignition 
of  gunpowder  and  of  nitre. 

PETRAQUER,  Fr.  A  French  ex» 
pression  which  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  bad  horsemanship.  It  Uterally  sig- 
niiies,  ^o />tt^  ^u^  o/ order ;  to  spoil.  A 
French  military  wnter  very  properly 
observes  on  the  subject,  that  many 
young  riders  imagine  themselves  es^ 
tremely  clever  and  expert,  if  they  can 
make  their  horses  exhibit  a  line  curved 
neck,  &c.  by  suddenly  applying  the 
spurs,  and  checking  on  the  bit;  thm 
consequepce  of  which  is,  that  the  pooi' 
animal  reaches  the  spot  of  destination 
h^ted  and  almost  gored  to  death. 

DETRIPLER  Ut  files,  Fr.  to  take 
some  files  out  of  a  battalion,  troop,  or 
company,  when  the  men  are  drawn  up 
three^  deep. 

DETROIT,  Fr.  any  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea;  a  canal;  a  narrow  pas» 
sage,  &c 

D&TBOiT  ou  Detresse,  Fr.  the  criti* 
cal  state  into  which  an  army  may  be 
brought  by  having  its  line  «f  eommuni-' 
cation  cut  off. 

DEV ANGER  une  armce,  une  troupe^ 
Fr.  to  take  an  advantageous  position  in 
front  of  an  army,  or  of  any  other  armed 
body  of  men,  by  means  of  a  forced 
march,  &c. 

DEVASTATEURS,  Fr.  A  term 
applied  by  the  French  to  the  Spaniards, 
on  account  of  their  barbaro.us  and  in- 
human conduct  in  Mexico  and  Peru* 
It  now  generally  signifies  soldiers  who 
are  not  discipUaad,  and  pillage  everv 
country  they  enter.  , 

DEVASTATION,  in  military  hia- 
tory,  the  nist  of  destroying  laying 
waste,  demolishing  or  ui^ieopltiigtowni^ 
otc 

DEVASTER,  IV.  to  lay  waste. 

DiVASTEa  un  poytp  Fr.  to  plunder 
and  waste  a  country. 

DEVELOPPER,  Fr.  to  unfold,  to 
unravel;  as  Se  developper  tur  la  tit^ 
tPune  eolannff  to  form  line  on  the  hea4 
of  a  ooluBui. 
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DivsLOPPKR  une  armbe,  Fr.  to  drsw 
tp  aa  aimy  in  regular  array. 

DBVICfe^  (devite,  Fr.)  ft  motto; 
tbecmMems  on  a  shield  or  standard. 
The  •riein  of  rnottm  is  connectted  with 
ihat  of  hcraMry.  The  study  of  fMttat 
will  hc^  us  to  trace  back  the  miiittury 
expeditions  of  the  remotest  aadqaity. 
Tae  standards,  the  banners,  the  pen- 
woSf  the  coats  of  mail,  the  shielas  of 
die  andeots,  disoover  historical  facts 
uder  an  unknown  cypher,  or  a  7natt4} 
composed  only  of  a  few  words.  Paro" 
Ua  were  the  mottos  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  hieroglijfphici  those  of  the  Egyp- 
t»aL  The  Greeks,  Athenians,  Cartlia- 
gioians,^  in  short,  all  the  European  na- 
tions had  their  imottot  and  emblematical 
%iires;  and  we  may  venture  to  say, 
that  mtUtary  institutions  gave  rise  to 
the  civil  onea. 

DEUIL  fiti/iVaire,  Fr.  military  mourn- 
i%.  Hie  Author  of  the  Dictionnaire 
Militare  makea  the  fblk>wing  singular 
icsHfiL  pesBOctiog  luincai^  flBOummg. 

With  regard  Co  the  nuKtary  mourn- 
iov  which  i*  worn  by  British  officers,  it 
appears,  perhaps,  singular  and  not  suf- 
kicDtly  dignified  in  a  Frenchman's 
c^e,  becance  the  French  peasants  oat  of 
•oonooiy  adopt  the  same ;  it  is,  how- 
Cfer,  in  my  opinion,  noble  and  impres- 
are.  Whereas  the  mourning  which  our 
officers  observe,  is  too  fantastic  and 
eoortier-like,  without  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  martial  sentiment,  by  which 
•bae  it  ought  to  be  suggested. 

DEVISK,  Fr.  motto.    See  Device. 

DBVIS  tTarehiiefhtre  militairey  ^ 
imdiiufture  cvriley  Fr.  in  the  first  in- 
duce die  detailed  drawing  of  the  forti- 
fications iii  a  town,  or  the  intrenchmefits 
af  anamy:  in  the  latter  cas^  the  plan 
df  ccrtainredifiees,  sueh  as  harraeks)  ma- 
Bzines,  arsenals^  hospitalB^  wttreboases, 

DEVOIR-MILTTAIRE,  Fr.  a  strict 
sad  correct  observance  of  military  duty. 

DEVON.  The  tinners  belongmg  to 
tiot  county  may  be  arrayed  by  the  wai^ 
te  of  the  stannaries. 

D£VUID£II,  in  the  nume^,  Is  ap- 
pBed  to  a  horse  that,  npon  working  upon 
^ohi,  makes  his  shonMers  go  too  fast 
for  the  cfoape  to  follow  easily. 

DEV.  The  chief  of  the  government 
•f  Totoa,  a  vassal  to  the  Grand  Turk. 

DUBLE,  Fr.    SeeCuAT. 


DIADEM  (Diadlme,  Fr.>  The  knaric 
of  Royialty  worn  round  the  ne^l. 

DIAGONAL^  reaching  from  oMb 
angle  to  another;  so  as  to  divide  ^  pa- 
rallelogram into  ^ual  parts. 

DiAGoiiAL  MovEMSKrs.  See  E-> 
chelLor. 

DIAMETER,  in  both  a  military  Imd 
geometrical  sense,  implied  a  right  lia» 
passing  through  the  centre  of  a  drcl^ 
and  terminated  a^  each  side  by  the  c^,  ■ 
cumference  thereof.    See  CiRCLt. 

The  impossibilit}r  of  expressing  th4 
exact  prop6rtxoA  of  the  diameter  of  & 
circle  to  ns  circumference  by  any  te- 
ceived  way  of  notation,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  having  it  as  titkt  the  timth 
as  possible,  iias  put  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  in  all  ages  upon  endea- 
vouring to  approximate  it.  The  first 
who  attempted  it  with  success,  was  tha 
celebrated  Van  Culen,  a  Dutch-man, 
who,  by  the  ancient  method,  though 
so  venr  laborious,  carried  it  to  36  deci- 
nax  places?  these  he  ordered  to  be  en* 
gniveh  on  his  tomb-stone,  thinking  \m 
had  set  bounds  to  improiveBaedt^  How- 
ever, the  indefatig^hte  Mr.  Ahndumi 
Sharp  carried  it  to  75  pUioes  4h  deci« 
mals:  and  since  that,  the  learnt  Mr. 
John  Machin  has  carried  it  Qo  100 ' 
places,  which  are  as  follows: 

If  the  diameter  of  a  circle  be-1,  the 
circumference  will  be  3.1415926535, 89 
79323§46, 2643383279, 5028841971, 69 
39937510,  5820974944,  5923078164, 
0528620899,  8628034825,  34^11706 
79,  -)-  of  the  same  parts;  which  is  a 
degree  of  exactness  far  surpassing  all 
imagination. 

Bnt  the  ratios  generally  used  in  the 
practice  of  military  mathematics  are 
these  following.  Trie  diameter  of  tlie 
circle  is  to  its  circumference  as  113  it 
to  355  nearly.-^The  square  of  the 
diameter  is,  to  the  area  of  the  circle,  as 
452  to  355  — ^The  cube  of  the  diameter 
is,  to  the  solid  content  of  a  sphere,  as 
678  to  355. — ^The  cubes  of  the  axes  are^ 
to  the  sohd  contents  of  equi-altitude 
cylinders,  as  452  to  355.-^The  solid 
content  of  a  sphere  is,  to  the  circum^ 
scribed  cylinder  as  2  to  3*-. 

How  to  find  fAeDiAMETOk  ofthotor 
8heli$.  For  an  iron  baH,  whose  diameter 
is  given,  supposing  a  9-pounder,  which 
is  nearly  4  laclies,  say,  the  cube  root 
of  2.08  of  9  pounds  i0>  to  4' inches,  as 
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the  cube  root  of  the  given  wei^t  is  to 
die  diameter  sought.  Or,  if  4  be  di- 
vided by  2.08,  the  cube  root  of  9,  the 
quotient  1.923  will  be  the  diameter  of  a 
1-pound  shot ;  which  being  continually 
SBultipiied  by  the  cube  root  of  the  given 
weighty  gives  the  diameter  required. 

Or  by-logarithms  much  shorter,  thus. 
If  the  logarithm  of  1.923,  which  is 
.283979,  be  constantly  added  to  the 
third  part  of  the  logarithm  of  the  weight, 
the  sum  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the 
diameter.  Suppose  a  shot  to  weigh  24 
pounds :  add  the  given  logaritlim  *2829 
79  to  the  third  part  of  .460070  of  the 
logai'itlim  1.3802112  of  24,  the  sum 
J440494  will  be  the  logaiithm  of  the 


diameter  of  a  shot  weigliing  24  pounds, 
which  is  5.5468  inches. 

If  the  weight  should  be  expressed  by 
a  fraction,  the  rule  is  still  the  same:  for 
instance,  the  diameter  of  a  1^  pQund 
ball  or  ^,  is  found  by  addiug  the  \ogtt- 

rithm  .2839793,  foiind  above,  to  .0586 
971^  of  the  logaritlim  of  *y  the  sum 

.3426764  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the 
diameter  required,  i.  c.  2.2013  inches. 

As  the  diameter  of  the  bore  or  th^ 
caliber  of  the  piece,  is  made  >  part 
larger  than  that  of  the  shot,  according 
to  the  present  practice,  the  folio winjf 
table  is  computed. 


DlAMEtEKS  ofthe^flioit  and  caliben  of  English  guns. 
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1- 


4.143 


4.349 


5.220 


5.480 


5.975 


6.273 


6.576 


1.923 


2.019 


4.277 


4.490 


5.305 


5.570 


6.041 


6.343 


6.631 
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2.493  2.775  3.053 

I. I 


2.5442.913  3.204 


4.408  4.5224.635 


1.623  4.748  4.866 
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5.388|5.409]5.547 
5.6615.742  5.824 


6.105.6.168.6.230 
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6-410.6.475.6.541 


3.288 


3.568 


4.743 


4.981 


3.498 


3.668 


4.846 


5.088 


5.623  5.697 


5.893 15.982 


Q.290'6.350 


6.6846.737 


6.789 


6.604 


6.640 


6.904'6.962  7.018  7.076  7.128  7.182 


6.666 


6.890 


3.679 


3.861 


4.945 


5.192 


5.769 
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3.846 


4.038 


5.040 


5.292 


5.839 


6.057  6.120 


6.408 


6.707 


6.940 


7.234'7.287 


6.465 


6.788 


6.989 


7.338 


4.000 


4.200  Calib. 


5.131 


5.368 


5.908 


6.203 


6.521 


Diam. 


Diam. 


Calib. 


Diam. 


Calib. 


6.846 


7.037 
7.383 


Diam. 

I 

Calib. 


Diam. 


Calib. 


EXPLAKATION. 


The  numbers  in  tlie  first  horizontal 
line  are  units,  and  tiiose  in  the  first  ver- 
tical column  tens;  the  other  nutnbcrs 
under  tlieonc,  and  opposite  to  the  others, 
are  the  respective  diameters  of  shot  and  ' 
calibers.  Thus,  to  find  the  diameter  uf 
ttw  «bo^  and  the  caliber  of  a  24  poun- 


der, look  for  the  number  2  on  the  left-- 
hand  side,  and  fur  4  at  top ;  then  thQ 
number  5.547,  under  4,  and  opposite 
2,  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  snot,  iii 
inches  and  decimals,  and  the  number 
58.24>  under  the  first,  the  caliber  of 
a  24  pounder,  &c 
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DiAMSTEES  €f  leaden  bullets  from  1  to  129  in  the  Pound, 


0 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1.671 

1.S36 

1.158 

1.05 

.977 

.919 

.873 

.835 

.803 

.715 

.  51 

.730 

.711 

.693 

.677 

> 

.663 

.650 

.637 

.626 
.544 

.615 

.60^ 

.596 

.587 

.579 

.571 

.564 

.557 

.550 

3 

.538 

.536 

.526 

.521 

.517 

.511 

.506 

.501 

A07 

.493 

The  diameter  of  masquet  bores  differs 
tboot  l-50di  part  from  that  of  the  bul- 
let. The  government  allows  11  bullets 
m  the  pound,  for  the  proof  of  muskets, 
and  14  m  the  pound,  or  29  io  3  pounds, 
forsenrice;  17  for  the  proof  of  carbines, 
and  SO  for  aenrice ;  38  in  the  pound  for 
proof  of  pistols,  and  34  for  service. 

DuMBTEB  ^ponder  measure$.  See 
Fov'DER  Measures. 

la  DIANE,  Fr,  The  ReveiU^. 

DICTATOR,  a  magistrate  of  Rome^ 
tfectcd  in  times  of  exigence  and  public 
dbtiess,  and  invested  with  absolute 
inthoriu. 

DIFFERENCE.  The  sum  paid  by 
as  officer  in  the  British  service,  when 
beeichai^es  from  half  to  full-pay.  It 
fikewise  means  the  regulation  price  be- 
tireen  an  inferior,  and  a  superior  com- 
ouawm.  Officers  who  retire  upon  half- 
ytfy  and  take  the  difference,  subject 
tbenndves  to  many  incidental  disadvan- 
laps,  should  they  wish  to  return  into 
active  serif  loe. 

DIFFERENCES  among  officen^  of 
*  town,  &C.  (Differeneei  entre  les  offidert 
/me  place,  Fr.)  disputes,  &c.  Whei^ 
ever  any  differences  occur  between  the 
staff  officers  of  a  town  and  those  of  a 
ganison,  in  ease  they  do  not  come  under 
any  specilic  military  code,  all  such  dif- 
feienoes  must  be  settled  by  the  governor 
er  commandant. 

DIGERER  UH  prmet,  Fr.  to  weigh 
«dl  every  thing  which  may  conduce  to 
the  i^ood  success  of  an  enterprise. 

DIGGING.    See  Mining. 

DIGLADIATIGN,  a  combat  with 


DIGUE,  Fr.    See  Dyke. 

piGUON,  JV*.  a  staff,  at  the  end  of 
][[hich  is  suspended  a  vane  or  streamer. 
'^    tena  b  properly  marine. 


DIKE  or  Dtke,  a  channel  to  receive 
watei^  also  a  dam  or  mound,  to  prevent 
inundadon.  Dikes  difier  from  sluices; 
the  former  being  intended  only  to  op^ 
pose  the  flowing  of  other  water  into  a 
river,  or  to  confine  the  stream  by  means 
of  strong  walls,  pieces  of  timber,  or  a 
double  row  of  hurdles;  the  inter^'als  df 
which  are  filled  up  with  earth,  stones, 
or  pebbles.  When  it  is  found  necessaiy 
to  establish  a  post  upon  a  dyke^  it  must 
be  fortified  on  all  sides,  since  it  would 
otherwise  be  useless. 

DILAPIDATION.  Fr.  Embezzle- 
ment, misapplication  of  public  mo* 
nies. 

DlMACEMf  in  ancient  military 
afiaira,  were  a  kind  of  horsemen, 
answering  to  the  dragoons  of  the 
moderns. 

DIMICATION.    See  Battle. 

To  DIMINISH  or  increase  the  front 
of  a  battalion,  is  to  adopt  the  column  of 
march  or  manoeu^TC  according  to  the 
obstructions  and  difficulties  which  it 
meets  in  advandng.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  movements,  and  a 
battalion,  wnich  does  not  perform  this 
operation  with  the  greatest  exactness 
and  attention,  so  as  not  to  lengtlien  out 
in  the  smallest  degree,  is  not  fit  to  mo\'e 
in  the  column  of  a  considerable  corps. 
See  Infantry  Regulations,  p.  112. 

DIRECTEUR  Oe'niral,  Fr.  A  mili- 
tary post  of  nominal  importance  which 
was  originally  instituted  by  Louis  XIV. 
This*  charge  was  entrusted  to  eight 
lieutenant  generals,  four  to  command 
and  superintend  the  infantiy,  and  four 
for  the  cavalry.  They  possessed,  how- 
ever,  little  or  no  authority  over  the  army 
in  general;  being  subordinate  in  some 
degree  to  the  general  officer  whose  corps 
they  might  inspect,  and  (o  whom  they 
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rendered  a  correct  account  of  ita  interior 
cecondmy.  Thev  were  likewise  assisted 
by  Inspectors  CeneraL  The  four  di- 
rectors were  afterwards  replaced  by  the 
inspectors,  from  a  principle  of  oeconomy. 
The  permanent  ones  of  that  appellation 
were:  Director  General  of  tne  royal 
artillery  school:  Director-General  of 
military  hospitals;  Director^encral  of 
fortification;  Director-General  of  the 
cavalry ;  Director-General  of  stores. 

DlftECnON,  in  military  mecha- 
nics«  si^fies  tlie  line  or  path  of  a  body 
in  motion,  along  which  it  endeavours 
to  force  its  way,  according  to  the  pro- 
pelling power  that  is  given  to  it. 

Angle  of  Direction,  that  formed  by 
the  lines  of  direction  of  two  conspiniig 
powers. 

Quantity  ^Direction,  a  term  used 
by  military  mathematicians  for  the  pro- 
duct of  the  velocity  of  die  common  cen- 
ter of  gravity,  of  a  system  of  bodies,  by 
the  sum  of  their  quantities  of  matter : 
this  is  no  ways  altered  by  any  coUi^ 
ons  among  tlie  bodies  themselves. 

DIRK,  a  kind  oH  dagger  used  by  the 
Jughlanders  in  Scotland,  which  they 
generally  wear  stuck  in  their  belts. 

To  DISALLOW,  in  a  military  sense, 
not  to  admit  charges  which  may  be  made 
against  the  public  by  officers  and  agents. 
DISALLOWANCES,  deductions 
made  from  military  estimates,  when  the 
charges  against  tlie  public  do  not  ap- 
pear correct. 

To  DISARM.  To  deprive  a  soldier 
of  every  species  of  offensive  or  defen- 
sive weapon. 

DISARMED.  Soldiers  divested  of 
their  arms,  eitlier  by  conquest,*  or  in 
Gunsequeuce  of  some  defection. 

DISBANDED,  the  soldiers  of  any 
regiment,  who  are  in  a  body  dismissed 
from  the  conditions  of  their  military 
service. 

DISBARK.  See  Disembark.' 
DISCIiARGE,  in  a  military  sense 
is,  the  dismissing  a  soldier  from  the 
troop  or  company  he  belonged  to,  either 
at  his  own  request,  or  when,  after  long 
and  faitliful  ser\'ices  he  is  discharged, 
and  entitled  to  his  majesty's  bountv. 

This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  liring 
of  cannon  or  muskets;  as,  a  dischaige  of 
cannon  or  small  arms. 
DISCIPLIX^UlLiX,  an  officer  who 


pays  particular  rewd  to  the  discipline 
of  the  soldiers  under  his  command. 

DISCIPLINE,  in  a  military  sense, 
signiBes  the  instruction  and  govemment 
of  soldiers. 

MiiUaryjyisctPhi  kc,  I  By  wdlitwy 
MiiitaryConstitutionf^  cimUihUiom 
is  meant,  the  authoritative  declared  laws 
for  the  guidance  of  all  miiitarr  men, and 
all  military  matters;  and  by  audpline  is 
meant,  the  obedience  to^  and  exercise  of 
those  laws.  As  health  is  to  the  natural 
body,  so  is  a  sound  military  constitution 
to  the  military  one;  and  as  exercise  is 
to  the  first,  so  is  discipline  to  the  last. 
Bravery  will  perchance  gain  a  battie; 
but  every  one  knows  that  by  discipline 
alone  the  long-disputed  prize  of  a  war 
can  be  ultimately  obtaineid. 

DisciPLiKE  is  the  right  arm  of  e 
general,  and  money  is  his  skieU;  with- 
out thQ«e  two  ingredients,  it  would  be 
better  to  be  a  drum-boy,  or  a  fifer,  than 
tlie  general  of  an  army. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  an  exam- 
pie  extant  in  favour  of  discipline ;  for 
since  that  state  has  raised  an  army,  and 
maintained  that  army  in  strict  discipliae, 
it  has  held  a  verv  considerable  share  in 
the  system  of  thirope;  and  should  it 
n^lect  its  army,  it  will  sink  from  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  into  the  electorate 
of  Brandenburgh. 

Marine  Discipline,  is  the  training 
up  soldiers  for  sea-service,  in  such  ex- 
ercises and  various  positions  as  the 
musQuet  and  body  may  require;  teacb- 
ing  tnem  likewise  every  manoeuvre  that 
can  be  performed  on  board  ships  of 
war  at  sea,  &a 

Discipline  militairtf  Vr.  SeeMi* 
LiTART  Discipline. 

DISCOBGLES,  Men,  who  1^  pro- 
fession contended  for  the  prise  of  the 
ditcuM  at  the  Grecian  games.  The  range 
of  the  di9cuM  thrown  from  a  vigorous 
arm,  was  considered  as  a  measure  which 
served  to  name  a  certain  distance,  the 
same  as  we  say,  within  musket-skoif  or 
cannon  shot, 

DISCORD,  (ditcordej  Fr.)  accord- 
ing to  heatlien  mytholo^,  an  ill-tem- 
pered goddess  wliom  Jupiter  turned  out 
of  heaven,  on  account  of  her  continu- 
ally setting  die  gods  at  variance  with 
one  another.  Slie  was  represented  as 
ha\iug  serpents  instead  of  hair,  hold- 
ing 
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a  l%hted  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a 
and  dan  in  the  other ;  her  com- 

tioo  was  oUve  colour,  her  looks  wild^ , 
BKHith  foaming  with  rage,  and  her 
huids  stained  with  gore.  Ever  since 
she  was  driren  from  the  heavens,  she 
has  resided  on  earth,  and  is  chiefly  vi- 
able in  courts  and  cabinet  councils.  She 
v  continual] J  travelling  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  in  order  to  excite  all  so- 
vereigns to  wage  war  against  one  aiio- 
iher;  and  in  the  course  of  her  excur- 
mmsy  she  often  disturbs  the  peace  of 
private  iodividaals.  This  description 
IS  fipintive,  and  ought  to  convince 
young  military  men,  that  the  slightest 
difleieuces  between  the  members  of  a 
coqis,  may  become  epidemical,  and  ruin 
die  whole  corps.  Discord  among  troops 
in  a  jj^irrison  town,  may  be  attended 
with  fatal  consequences ;  for  the  garri- 
son are  interested  in  obtaining  the  es- 
teem and  attachment  of  the  inhabi- 
nnts,  whose  assistance  they  may  chance 
Id  be  in  great  need  of,  should  a  long 
iiree  take  place. 

DISCOVERER,  a  scout,  one  who 
B  set  to  descry  the  enemy. 

DISCRETION,  Fr.  discretion.  Se 
rndrt  m  ditcrttiojtj  to  surrender  at  dis- 
frvtion,  implies  to  throw  one  self  upon 
the  mercy  of  a  victorious  enemy.  The 
French  likevrise  say,  les  toldatt  vivent  i 
iMKrUUm  dani  un  pays ;  which  in  fa- 
■nliar  English  signifies,  soldiers  live 
ttot-^free  in  a  country. 

DiicaETiON,  (discretion^  Fr.)  under 
da»  term  are  comprehended  circum- 
spection, prudence,  wisdom  and  acti- 
TTCv;  (|ualities  which  essentially  con- 
friimte  to  the  ultimate  success  of  an 
ladertaking. 

DISCUis  a  qvoitf  made  of  stone, 
lead,  or  some  other  metal,  one  foot 
lou;,  and  eighth  inches  wide.  It  was 
«»ed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
tt  their  public  games  and  festivals.  He 
vko  threw  it  hu;hest,  or  to  the  greatest 
ilistance,  carried  the  prize.  DitcuM  was 
alio  the  name  of  a  round  shield  which 
was  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  some 
hero,  and  was  suspended  in  a  temple. 
There  was  one  to  be  seen  at  the  Cabi' 
net  da- Antiques  in  Paris,  which  had 
bceo  fotmd  in   the  Rhone. 

DISEMBODIED.     See  Dimani)- 
to. 
ft  DISEIfBODY.    IddiAband. 


DISEMBARK,  to  hmd  from  on 
board  any  vessel  or  craft,  used  to  con- 
vey troops  on  the  sea. 

To  DISEMBARK,  (debarquer,  Fr.) 
to  land  troops  at  any  given  spot  upon 
the  coast  &c 

DISEMBARKATION,  (diharque-^ 
ment,  Fr.)  the  disembarking  or  land- 
ing troops. 

To  DISENGAGE,  to  clear  a  co- 
lumn or  line,  which  may  have  lost  its 
proper  front  by  the  overlapping  of  any. 
particular  division,  company,  or  section 
when  ordered  to  form  np.  To  do  this, 
ground  must  be  taken  to  the  right  or  left. 
It  is,  however,  a  dangerous  operation 
when  the  army  or  battalion  gets  into  a 
line  of  fire.  In  that  case  the  files  that 
overlap  must  remain  in  the  rear,  and  fill 
up  the  first  openings. 

To  Disengage,  is  also  to  extricate 
yourself  and  the  men  you.  command 
from  a  critical  situation.  A  battalion, 
for  instance,  which  may  have  advanced 
too  far  during  an  action,  and  g(^t  bc- 
tin'een  two  fires,  may,  by  an  able  ma- 
ncruvre,  disengage  itself. 
I  To  Disengage  the  wings  of  a  hattor 
lion.  This  is  necessary  when  the  bat- 
talion countermarches  from  (ts  center, 
and  on  its  center  by  files.  The  batta- 
lion having  received  the  word  "  by 
wings,  inward  face,**  is  next  ordered 
"  by  wings,  three  side  steps  to  the  right, 
march,*  by  which  the  wings  are  disen- 
gaged from  each  other.  In  counter- 
marching, &c.  the  leading  files  must 
uniform^  disengage^themselves. 

To  Disengage,  in  fencing,  to  quit 
that  side  of  your  adversary's  blade,  on 
which  you  are  opposed  by  his  guard^  in 
order  to  effect  a  cut  or  thrust  where  an 
opportunity  mav  present. 

DISETtE,  i'r,  scarcity.  The  want 
of  some  article  of  the  first  necessity ; 
i.  e.  some  article  of  life. 

DISGARNISH,  (degarnir,  Fr.)  to 
take  guns  from  a  fortress. 

DISHONOUR,  (dishonneur),  Fr. 
dishonour ;  loss  of  character.  The  sur- 
name of  sans  riproche  was  formerly 
held  in  high  consideration  by  military 
men :  many  hardships  had  they  to  en- 
dure (^mf'conditions  to  fulfil,  to  deserve 
the  appellation,  and  the  distinctions  at- 
tached ti*  it.  Iki  the  presetTt  time  it  is 
thought,  and^ubmber  of  miliCar}'  men- 
are  persuadedi  that  the  worttesoits  r^' 
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prockey  only  signify  that  a  man  has 
fought  with  courage  and  intrepidity; 
this  ma^  be  very  well  altogether,  but 
those  military  men  are  grossly  mistaken. 
Whatever  is  done  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  honourf  though .  not  in  battle, 
or  at  a  siege,  must,  nevertheless,  be 
called  dishonour. 

DISLODGE,  to  drive  an  enemy  from 
their  post  or  station. 

DISMANTLE,  to  strip  a  town  or 
fortress  of  its  outworks. 

To  Dismantle  a  gun.    To  render 
it  unfit  for  use. 

To  DISMISS,  to  discard. 

DISMISSED.  An  ollicer  in  the  Bri- 
tish service  may  be  dismissed  generally 
or  specifically.  When  an  oiBcer  is  dis- 
missed generally,  it  is  signified  to  him, 
that  his  Majesty  lias  not  any  further 
occasion  for  his  services.  When  an 
officer  is  dismissed  specifically,  it  is 
expressly  notified,  that  he  is  rendered 
inckpable  of  ever  serving  again.  Some- 
times, indeed,  this  species  of  dismissal  is 
-attended  with  public  marks  of  extreme 
disgrace  and  degradation.  In  the  Aus- 
trian service  a  colonel  ha^  b^en  dismissed 
at  the  head  of  his  reeiment,  and  has  had 
his  sword  broken  before  him,  &a  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  the  colonel  of  a  militia 
regiment  has  not  only  been  rendered 
incapable  of  ever  servmg  again,  but  has 
been  expelled  the  House  of  Commons 
for  military  misconduct.  The  charges 
against  him,  together  with  the  circum- 
stantial proofs  of  his  guilt,  and  the 
Kine*s  approbation  of  the  sentence  were 
read  in  the  circle  of  every  regiment 
throughout  Great  Britain,  in  1795,  and 
nothing  but  a  plea  of  severe  indisposi- 
tion saved  the  culprit  from  having  the 
minutes  publicly  communicated  to  him 
at  the  Horse  Guards. 

DISMOUNTING,in  amilitary  sense, 
is  the  act  of  unhorsing.  Thus,  to  dis- 
^unt  the  cavalry,  &c.  is  to  make  them 
alight 

To  pisjcouNT  eannanj  is  to  break 
their  carriages,  wheels,  axle-trees,  or 
any  thing  else,  so  as  to  render  tliem  un- 
lit £br  sei-vice.  It  also  implies  dismonntr 
ing  bv  the  cia,  &c 

DISOBEDIENCE  rf  w^u  Any 
infraction,  .$y  neglect  or  wiiifw)  omission, 
of  i^eral  or  regiment^]  orders.  It  is 
puiushable  by  tl^  5th  j^t^oC  th^'  ^Sect, 
of  the  Armies  of  Wax^    .. 


DISPART,  in  gunnery,  is  to  set  « 
mark  on  the  muzzle-ring,  so  that  it  may 
be  of  an  equal  height  with  the  base-rin^  % 
hence  a  line  drawn  between  them,  wiU 
be  pamllel  to  the  axis  of  tlie  concave 
cylinder,  for  the  gunner  to  take  aim  by 
it,  to  hit  the  mark  he  iS  to  fire  at;  for 
the  bore  and  this  imaginary  Un^  being 
parallel,  the  aim  so  taken  must  be  true. 
This  exactness  cannot  be  made  use  of 
in  an  engagement,  and  but  very  seldom 
at  a  siege;  for  in  those  cases  pr.u  lice 
and  the  eye  must  be  the  only  guides. 

D I  s  p  A  inT' front  let.    See  F  bon  t  i  ex. 

To  DISPERSE.  In  a  militai  >  sense, 
may  be  variously  understcMid.  In  lai 
active  one,  it  signifies  to  disperse  any 
body  of  men,  armed  or  unarmed,  who 
may  have  assembled  iu  an  illegal  or  hos- 
tile manner.  The  cavulry  are  generally 
employed  on  these  occasions. 

ToDisPERSE,  likewise  means  to  break 
suddenly  from  any  particular  ord<  r,  in 
line  or  column,  and  to  repair  to  sume 
rallyii^  point.  Hence  to  sound  the  dis* 
perse,  is  to  give  notice  that  the  battalion 
or  battalions  are  to  retreat  from  their 
actual  position,  in  a  loose  and  desultory 
manner,  and  to  reassemble  according  to 
the  natural  line  of  foraiation,  taking  dim 
colours  as  their  central  points  to  dreia 

biSiPLACED,  officers  in  the  British 
sen'ice  are  sometimes  displaced  from  n 
particular  regiment  in  consequence  of 
misconduct  proved  upon  the  minutes  of 
a  eeoeral  court-martial ;  but  they  are 
at  liberty  to  serve  in  any  other  corps. 
The  power  of  displacing  an  officer  ift 
vested  in  the  Kin|^  only. 

To  DISPLAY,  in  a  militarv  sense^  is 
to  extend  the  front  of  a  column,  and 
thereby  bring  it  into  line.    See  De* 

PLOY. 

DISPOSE,  to  dis|H>se  cannon,  is  to 
place  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  its  die* 
charge  may  do  the  greatest  mischief* 
For  instance,  to  dispose  cannon  along 
the  front  of  the  line. 

DISPOSITIpN,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  the  just  placing  an  army  or  body  of 
men  upon  the  most  advantagieous 
ground,  and  in  the  strongest  situation 
for  a  vigorous  attack  or  defence. 

DISPOSITION  d€  guerre^  Fr.  w«^ 
likeavfangementfOrdiapoiiOQn.  Under 
this  head  may  be  considered  the  mod« 

of  ctotabiitbiuli  cosubioit^  CffuAaOinz 
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aod  finally  terminating  a  war,  so  as  to 
produce  success  and  victoiy. 

Wisdom  and  discretion  in  council 
point  out  the  form  necessary  for  the 
fim  establishment  of  a  warlike  enter- 
priae,  or  disposition,  afiford  the  means  of 
oniigiBg  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  assimi- 
late all  the  various  parts  so  as  to  unite 
ifae  whole. 

The  following  maxims  are  in  the  me- 
Bioin  of  general  Montecuculi, 

Delibente  leisurely,  execute  prompt- 

It. 

<« 

Let  the  nfety  of  yout  army  be  your 
im  object 

Lea? e  something  to  chance. 

Take  advantage  of  circumstances. 

Use  all  the  means  in  your  power  to 
secure  a  good  reputation. 

The  duposition  or  arrangement  of  a 
warlike  enterpriae  may  be  universal,  or 
particokr. 

An  oniversal  disposition  or  arran|^e- 
■entof  war  implies  every  thing  which 
relates  to  that  system  upon  an  extensive 
icsle;  such  as  the  comhmation  of  many 
parts  for  the  ultimata  benefit  of  tbie 
whole,  &c 

A  particular  disposition  or  arrange- 
meat  of  war  signifies  the  detail  of  mi- 
ante  obfects,  and  the  appropriation  of 
fihoBs  parts,  one  witn  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  general  com- 
kotttioo.  This  disposition,  (without 
vhich  the  other  must  prove  abortive,) 
coQssts  in  an  observance  of  the  strictest 
<liadplioe  by  every  individual  that  be- 
looes  to  a  troop  or  company.  To  this 
cad,  geoermi  omoers  should  be  scrupu- 
lo«ly  exact  in  attending  to  the  inspec- 
UoQ  of  particular  corps;  Specific  instruc- 
tions for  regimental  aconomy  and  dis- 
cipline should  be  given,  and  thie  strictest 
ntnd  be  jMiid  to  the  execution  of 
orden. 

DisposiTJOxs  Fr.  the  preparations 
*kich  a  good  and  intelligent  general 
■afces,  to  enable  h'mi  to  attack  an  ene- 
mT,  or  to  defend  himself  against  his  at- 
^lack.  We  make  use  of  the  same  term, 
vn.  military  dispositions. 

Fmre  di»  DiMpouikms,  Fr.  to  make 
tke  aecesaary  arrangements  for  a  bat- 
tle; or  to  adopt  sach  measures^  that 
cvciy  thing  nay  be  in  a  good  state  to 
Met  the  enemy. 

TpDUBFUtktkemrcundj  (dispuier 
k  tarmin,  fr  J  to  fight  foot  to  £oot. 


DisBiPER  une  armU,  Fr.  to  attack  an 
army  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  several 
battalions  are  obliged  to  disperse^  and 
retreat  by  different  routes. 

DISTANCE,  in  miliury  formation, 
signifies  the  relative  space  which  is  left 
between  men  standing  under  arms  in 
rank,  or  the  intervals  which  appear  be-    ' 
tweeu  those  ranks,  &c. 

Distance  qf files.  Every  soldier  when 
in  his  true  position  under  arms,  shoul- 
dered and  in  rank,  must  just  feel  with 
his  elbow  the  touch  of  his  neighbour 
with  whom  he  dresses;  nor  in  any  situ- 
ation  of  movement  in  front,  must  ho 
ever  relinquish  such  touch,  which  be- 
comes in  action  the  principal  direction 
for  the  preservation  of  his  order,  and 
each  file  as  connected  with  its  two  neigh- 
bouring ones,  must  consider  itself  » 
complete  body,  so  arranged  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  attack,  or  effectual  defence. 
Close  files  must  invariably  constitute 
the  formation  of  all  corps  that  go  into 
action.  The  peculiar  exerdse  of  tho 
light  infantry  is  the  only  exception. 
See  Infantry  Regulations,  p.  75. 

DisTi\NG£  of  ranktj  open  distances 
of  ranks  are  two  paces  asunder ;  when  ^ 
close  they  are  one  pace ;  when  the  body 
is  halted  and  to  fire,  they  are  still  closer 
locked  up.  Close  ranks,  order  or  di»* 
tance  is  the  constant  and  habitual  order 
at  which  troops  are  at  all  times  formed 
and  move;  open  ranks,  order  or  distance 
is  only  an  occasional  ei^ception,  made  in 
tlie  situation  of  parade,  or  in  light  in- 
fantry immceuvres, 

Distance  qffilat  and  ranks^  relate  to 
the  trained  solctier,  but  in  the  course  bf 
Ins  tuition  he  must  be  much  exercised 
at  open  files  and  ranks,  and  acquire 
thereby  independence  and  the~command 
of  his  limbs  and  body. 

D I  STANCE  of  the  bastionty  in  fortifica- 
tion, is  the  side  of  the  exterior  polygon. 
See  Fortification. 

DISTRIBUTION,  (dUtributionyTr.) 
in  a  military  sense,  generally  apphes  to 
any  division,  orallotment,whichismade 
for  the  purposes  of  warfare.  Thus  an 
army  may  be  distributed  about  a  coun- 
try. In  a  more  confined  sense  it  means 
tbe  minute  arrangements  that  are  made 
for  the  interior  oeconomy  of  corps ;  as 
distribution  of  pay  or  subsistence,  dis- 
tribution of  allowances,  &c 

DISTRICT;  in  a  military  senM^  one 
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prochcy  only  signify  that  a  man  has 
fought  with  courage  and  intrepidity; 
this  may  be  very  well  altogetlier,  but 
those  military  men  are  grossly  mistaken. 
Whatever  is  done  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  honour,  though .  not  m  battle, 
or  at  a  siege,  musty  nevertheless,  be 
called  dishonour. 

DISLODGE,  to  drive  an  enemy  from 
their  post  or  station. 

DISMANTLE,  to  strip  a  town  or 
fortress  of  its  outworks. 

To  Dismantle  a  gun.    To  render 
it  unfit  for  use. 

To  DISMISS,  to  discard. 

DISMISSED.  An  oilicer  in  the  Bri- 
tish service  may  be  dismissed  generally 
or  specifically.  When  an  officer  is  dis- 
missed generally,  it  is  signified  to  him, 
that  his  Majesty  has  not  any  further 
occasion  for  his  services.  When  an 
officer  is  dismissed  specifically,  it  is 
expressly  notified,  that  he  is  rendered 
incapable  of  ever  serving  again.  Some- 
timeis,  indeed,  this  species  of  dismissal  is 
-attended  with  pubhc  marks  of  extreme 
disgrace  and  degradation.  In  the  Aus- 
trian service  a  colonel  ha^  b^en  dismissed 
at  the  head  of  his  reetment,  and  has  had 
his  sword  broken  before  him,  &&  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  the  colonel  of  a  militia 
regiment  has  not  only  been  rendered 
incapable  of  ever  servmg  again,  but  has 
been  expelled  the  House  of  Commons 
for  military  misconduct.  The  charges 
against  him,  together  with  the  circum- 
stantial proofs  of  his  guilt,  and  the 
Kine*s  approbation  of  the  sentence  were 
read  in  the  circle  of  every  regiment 
throughout  Great  Britain,  in  1795,  and 
BOthii^  but  a  plea  of  severe  indisposi- 
tion saved  the  culprit  from  having  tlie 
minutes  publicly  communicated  to  him 
at  the  Horse  Guards. 
^  DISMOUNTING,inamilitary sense, 
IS  the  act  of  unhorsing.  Thus,  to  dis- 
9M>unt  the  cavalry,  &c.  is  to  make  them 
alight 

To  pisjcovNT  cannony  is  to  break 
their  carriages,  wheels,  axle*-trees,  or 
any  thing  else,  so  as  to  render  them  un- 
iit  £br  sei-vice.  It  also  implies  dismouitr 
illBbythegia,&c 

DISOBEDIENCE  ^  m^u. .  Any 

infraction,, by  neglect  or  wiJ/wt  oo^issioni 

of  general  or  regimental  orders. '  It  is 

shable  by  tl^  5th  afft^o^tbe  ^Sect, 

Adj^qles  of  WiU[f    •. 


DISPART,  in  gunnery,  is  to  set  « 
mark  on  the  muzzle-ring,  so  that  it  may 
be  of  an  equal  height  wiUi  the  base-rin^r ; 
hence  a  line  drawn  between  them,  will 
be  pamilel  to  the  axis  of  tlie  concave 
cylinder,  for  the  gunner  to  take  aim  by 
it,  to  liit  the  mark  he  i%  to  fire  at;  for 
the  bore  and  this  imaginary  MvA  being 
parallel,  the  aim  so  taken  must  be  true. 
This  exactness  cannot  be  made  use  of 
in  an  engagement,  aud  but  very  seldom 
at  a  siege;  for  in  those  cases  pr;u  lioo 
and  the  eye  must  be  the  only  giiides. 

'Dih?LKi'frontlet,    See  F80^'^  et. 

To  DISPERSE.  In  a  miliui  >  seii^e^ 
may  be  variously  understo<jd.  In  ai) 
active  one,  it  signifies  to  disper^  any 
body  of  men,  armed  or  unarmed,  who 
may  have  assembled  in  an  illegal  or  hos* 
tile  manner.  The  cavulry  are  generally 
employed  on  these  occasions. 

!ZbDrsPEiis£,likewise  means  to  break 
suddenly  from  any  particular  ordi  r,  ia 
line  or  column,  and  to  repair  to  i>ume 
rallying  point.  Hence  to  sound  the  dift« 
perse,  is  to  give  notice  that  the  battalion 
or  battalions  are  to  retreat  from  their 
actual  position,  in  a  loose  and  desultory 
manner,  and  to  reassemble  according  to 
the  natural  line  of  formation,  taking  the 
colours  as  their  central  points  to  dreeft 

biSiPLACED,  officers  in  the  British 
ser\'ice  are  sometimes  displaced  from  a 
perticukr  regiment  in  consequence  of 
misconduct  proved  upon  the  nunutes  ox 
a  K^neral  court-martial ;  but  they  are 
at  liberty  to  serve  in  any  other  corps. 
The  power  of  displacing  an  officer  is 
vested  in  the  Kinj^  only. 

To  DISPLAY,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
to  extend  the  front  of  a  column,  aud 
thereby  bring  it  into  line.    See  De* 

FLOY. 

DISPOSE,  to  dispose  cannon,  is  to 
place  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  its  die* 
char^  may  do  the  greatest  xnischief. 
For  instance,  to  dispose  cannon  along 
the  front  of  the  line. 

DISPOSITIpN,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  the  just  placing  an  army  or  body  of 
men  upon  the  most  advantageous 
ETouvd,  and  in  the  strongest  situation 
tor  a  vigorous  attack  or  defenoe. 

DISPOSITION  de  guerte,  Fr.  war^ 
likeanangenientjOrdispociliQo.  Under 
this  bead  may  be  considered  the  mode 
of  ctotnUisbiDg,  combiaiogi  ooutudine 
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«ad  6BMilj  temkinatiiig  a  war,  so  at  to 
prodooe  succcm  and  victorf . 

Wiadom  and  discretion  in  council 
fouu  oat  the  form  necessary  for  the 
im  establishment  of  a  warlike  enter- 
■nae,  or  dispositiooy  afibrd  the  means  of 
winpiig  it  to  a  condosiooy  and  assimi- 
hie  all  the  various  parts  so  as  to  unite 
t^  whole. 

The  foUowing  maximsare  in  the  me- 
mairh  of  general  Montecuculi. 

Dehhermte  leisorelj,  execute  prompt- 

Let  the  nfety  of  your  army  be  your 
int  object. 

Leete  samerhing  to  chance. 

Take  advantage  of  circumstances. 

Use  all  the  means  in  your  power  to 
sccare  a  good  reputation. 

Hie  disposition  or  arrangement  of  a 
warlike  enterprise  may  be  uniyersal,  or 


An  universal  disposition  or  arran^e- 
■CDt  of  war  implies  every  thing  which 
fdatts  to  that  mtem  upon  an  extensive 
Kale;  saeb  as  the  combination  of  many 
pvts  for  the  ultimata  benefit  of  tbie 

A  partioiilar  disposition  or  arrange- 
flisat  of  war  signifies  the  detail  of  mi- 
BBie  objects,  and  the  appropriation  of 
vinoas  parts,  one  witn  another,  for 
the  pnrpoee  of  efiecting  a  general  com- 
bmsiioii.  This  disposition,  (without 
vkich  the  other  must  prove  abortive,) 
OQoflists  io  an  observance  of  the  strictest 
^adphoe  by  every  individual  that  be- 
k»es  to  a  troop  or  company.  To  this 
cad,  general  omoers  should  be  scrupu- 
loaiiy  exact  in  attending  to  the  inspec- 
tai«  of  particular  corps ;  Specific  instruc- 
tions for  regimental  (economy  and  dis- 
dphae  should  be  given,  and  thie  strictest 
be  ^d  to   the  execution  of 


OisFosiTioxs,  Fr.  the  preparations 
vkich  a  good  and  intelligent  general 
■ahe%  to  enable  him  to  attack  an  ene> 
■T,  or  to  defend  himself  against  his  at- 
^Kk.  We  make  use  of  the  same  term, 
to.  milkary  dispositions. 

Fmire  Jtg  DiMpouiiont,  Fr.  to  make 
the  accessary  amuigemeats  for  a  bat- 
tle; or  to  adopt  such  measores,  that 
every  thing  may  be  in  a  good  state  to 
aiet  the  cm»ay. 

TelXISPUtBrAemifiid,  (disputer 
k  itmtin,  tr,)  to  £ght  foot  to  loot 
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DissiPER  une  armk€y  Fr.  to  attack  an 
army  in  such  a  maimer,  that  the  several 
battalions  are  obliged  to  disperse^  and 
retreat  by  different  routes. 

DISTANCE,  in  military  formation, 
signifies  the  relative  space  which  is  left 
between  men  standing  under  arms  in 
rank»  or  the  intervals  which  appear  be-    ' 
tween  those  ranks,  &c. 

Distance  qf files,  Eivery  soldier  when 
in  his  true  position  under  arms,  shouW 
dered  and  m  rank,  must  iust  feel  with 
his  elbow  the  touch  of  his  neighbour 
with  whom  he  dresses;  nor  in  any  situ- 
ation  of  movement  in  front,  must  he 
ever  relinquish  such  touch,  which  be- 
comes in  action  the  principal  directioa 
for  the  preservation  of  his  order,  and 
each  file  as  connected  with  its  two  neigh* 
bouring  ones,  must  consider  itself » 
complete  body,  so  arranged  for  the  pux^ 
pose  of  attack,  or  effectual  defence. 
Close  files  must  invariably  constitute 
the  formation  of  all  corps  that  go  into 
action.  The  peculiar  exercise  of  the 
light  infantry  is  the  only  exception. 
See  Infantry  Regulations,  p.  75. 

Distance  of  ranks,  open  distances 
of  ranks  are  tviro  paces  asunder ;  when  ^ 
close  they  are  one  pace ;  when  the  body 
is  halted  and  to  fire,  they  are  still  closer 
locked  up.  Close  ranks,  order  or  dis- 
tance is  the  constant  and  habitual  order 
at  which  troops  are  at  all  times  formed 
and  move;  open  ranks,  order  or  distance 
is  only  an  occasional  ei^ception,  made  in 
tlie  situation  of  parade,  or  in  light  in- 
fantry manceuvres, 

Distance  affiles  and  ranksy  relate  to 
tlie  trained  solfher,  but  in  the  course  bf 
Ins  tuition  he  must  be  much  exercised 
at  open  files  and  ranks,  and  acquire 
thereby  independence  and  the~command 
of  his  limbs  and  body. 

Distance  of  the  bastions,  in  fortifica- 
tion, is  the  side  of  the  exterior  polygon. 
See  Fortipication. 

DISTRIBUTION,  ("rftffri^f  ion,  Fr.) 
in  a  military  sense,  generally  apphes  to 
any  division,  or  allotment,which  is  made 
for  the  purposes  of  warfare.  Thus  an 
army  may  be  distributed  about  a  conn* 
try.  In  a  more  confined  sense  it  means 
the  minute  arrangements  that  are  made 
for  the  interior  csconomy  of  corps ;  as 
distribution  of  pay  or  subsistence,  dis* 
thbution  of  allowances,  &c. 

DISTRICT;  in  a  military  seiue^  one 
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file  to  march  into  that  which  is  next  to 
it,  on  the  right  or  left,  as  the  word  of 
command  directs;  and  then  the  6  ranks 
lire  doubled  into  12,  the  men  standing 
12  deep;  and  the  distance  between  the 
files  is  double  what  it  was  before.  By 
this  method,  3  files  may  be  doubled 
into  6,  &c. 

1\)  DouBLB  roundj  in  military  move* 
xnents,  is  to  march  by  an  inversion  of  a 
second  line,  on  the  extremity  of  a  first 
line,  thereby  to  outflank  an  enemy. 

Double  tenaille.    See  Tenaillb. 

DOUILLE,  Fr,  a  small  ir6n  socket 
which  is  at  the  heel  of  the  bayonet,  and 
receives  the  extreme  end  of  the  mus- 
quet,  so  as  to  be  firmly  united  together. 

'DouiLLK,  likewise  signifies  the  ca- 
^ty  which  belongs  to  the  round  piece  of 
iron  that  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  tne  ram- 
rod, by  means  of  two  nails  through  two 
small  holes,  called  yeux  or  eyes,  and  to 
which  the  wonn  is  attached. 

DRABANTS,  a  company  of  two 
hundred  select  men,  of  which  Charles 
IX,  of  Sweden,'  was  captain.  They  were 
a  fine  body  of  men,  and  of  tried  cou- 
rage. Charles  XII.  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Drabants^  has  been  known  to 
ranquish  one  thousand  Russians. 

DRAGON  et  DR.\GON  VO- 
LANT,  Fr,  some  old  pieces  of  artillery 
were  anciently  so  called.  Hie  Dragon 
was  a  40-pounder ;  the  Dragon  Volant 
a  32.  But  neither  the  name  nor  the 
size  of  the  caliber  of  either  piece  is  now 
in  use. 

DRAGONNADE,  Vr,  a  term  given 
by  the  Calvitiists  to  the  barbarous  usa^e 
which  was  exercised  against  them  m 
France  in  1684. 

DRAGONNE,  Fr.  a  sword-knot,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  hangs  a  tassel. 
The  s>vord-k»ot  was  originally  worn  by 
the  Germans,  and  is  (with  them)  the 
distinction  of  an  officer  w()en  in  plain 
clothes;  no  other  person  being  permitted 
to  wear  a  ^old  or  silver  one.  In  Austria 
the  swordknot  is  gold  lace,  edged  with 
a  black  stripe,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Joss  of  Jerusalem;  the  British  sword 
knot  is  made  of  crimson  and  gold. 

DRAGONNER,  JFV.  According  to 
the  French  acceptation  of  the  term,  is 
to  attack  any  person  in  a  rude  and  vio- 
lent manner;  to  take  any  thing  by  force ; 
to  adopt  prompt  and  vigorous  measures; 
and  to  bring  tnoae  people  to  reason  by 


hard  blows,  who  could  not  be  persuaded 
by  fair  words. 

DRAGOONS,  in  military  aflairs,  are 
a  kind  of  horsemen,  or  cavalry,  who 
serve  both  on  horseback  and  foot ;  be« 
ing  always  ready  (fti  every  emergency,  as 
being  able -to  keep  pace  with  the  horsey 
and  to  do  infantry  duty.  In  battle,  or 
on  attacks,  they  generally  fight  sword 
in  hand  after  the  first  fire.  In  the  field 
they  encamp  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  lines.  They  are  divided  into  bri- 
gades, regiments,  and  squadrons.  Their 
martial  music  consists  of  drams  and 
trumpets.  The  first  regiment  of  dra- 
goons in  England  was  raised  in  1681, 
and  called  the  royal  regiment  of  dra- 
goons of  North  Britain.  This  name  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  Dracan^ 
rii,  nsed  among  the  Romans. 

To  Dragoon,  is  to  persecute  by 
abandoning  a  place  to  the  nqge  of  the 
soldiery. 

DRAG-ft)p««.    See  Rofes. 

DRAIN,  in  the  military  art,  is  a 
trench  made  to  draw  water  out  of  • 
ditch,which  is  afterwards  filled  with  hur- 
dles and  earth,  or  with  fascines,  or  bun- 
dles of  ruslies  and  planks,  to  facilitate 
thepassage  over  the  mud.  See  Trbhch. 

DRAKE,  a  small  piece  of  artillery. 

DRAPEAU,  JFV.  r^mental  colours. 

Baitre  te&  DRAPEAUX,  IV.  See 
Battre. 

DRAUGHT,  a  plan  or  delineation 
of  any  place,  a  body  of  troops  selected 
from  otners. 

To  Draught,  to  draw  forces  from 
one  brigade,  &c.  to  complete  another; 
to  select  a  proportion  from  brigades, 
regiments,  or  companies  for  any  parti* 
^ular  service. 

DKAVGHJ-hookt,  in  a  gun-carnace, 
are  fixed  to  the  transom-bolts  or  Uie 
cheeks  of  artillery  carriages,  near  the 
trunnion  Jioles  and  trails :  they  are  used 
to  draw  the  guns  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  men  with  drag-ropes  fixed  to 
those  hooks. 

DRAUGHTED,  the  soldiers  of  any 
regiment  being  allotted  to  complete 
other  regiments  are  said  to  be  draughted. 

DRAUGHTSMEN,  a  body  of  men 
educated  at  the  tower,  to  assist  the  en* 
gineers  in  drawing  plans^  fortifications^ 
and  sunreying. 

To  DRAW,  to  delineate  or  make  a 
sketch, 

DRAW 
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DRAW  RAMRQD,  a  word  of  com- 
mand used  in  the  driil  exercise,  on 
which  the  soldier  draws  bis  ramrod  half 
from  the  pipes,  and  seizing  it  back- 
handed by  tne  middle,  waits  for  the 
ttpiai  fur  the  next  motion,  when  he 
tarns  it  roond,  and  with  an  extended 
,  places  the  butt  of  the  rod  about 
inch  in  the  muzzle  of  the  firekick ; 
in  which  position  he  waits  for  the  com- 
mand ratm  down  cartridge, 

DmAw-Swoans,  a  word  of  command 
in  the  sword  exercise  of  the  cavalry. 

The  drawing  of  swords  is  performed 
in  3  motions.  1st.  Bring  the  right  hand 
knardy  across  the  body  to  the  sword 
knot,  which  being  placed  on  the  wrist, 
tnd  secured  by  giving  the  hand  a  cou- 
ple of  tnms  inwards,  seize  the  hilt  of 
the  sword.  8d.  Draw  the  sword  with 
an  extended  arm;  sink  the  hand  till  the 
hilt  of  the  sword  ^  imediately  under 
the  chin,  the  blades  6f  the  sword  perpen- 
dicQlar,  and  the  bacl*  of  the  hand  out- 
wards. 3d.  Bring  down  the  hilt  till  in 
a  bne  with  the  bridle  hand,  the  blade 
perpendicular,  the  edge  turned  towards 
the  horse's  left  ear. 

Officers  of  infantry,  when  the  men 
ire  onder  arms,  draw  their  swords  with- 
out waiting  for  any  word  of  command. 

2b  Deaw  pffj  to  retire;  also  to  ab- 
stnKt  or  take  away;  as  to  draw  off  your 
forces. 

To  Draw  or,  to  advance;  also  to 
as  to  draw  an  enemy's  fire. 


Ta  Draw  aver^  to  persuade  to  re- 
volt; to  entice  from  a  party. 

To  Draw  ouf,  to  call  the  soldiers 
forth  in  array  for  action. 

TV  Draw  «p,  to  form  in  battle  array. 

DaAW-6ru^e.    See  Bridge. 

DRAWIN&,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
the  art  of  representing  th^  appearances 
of  all  kinds  of  military  objects  by  imi- 
tation, ot  copying,  both  with  and  with- 
oot  the  assistance  of  mathematical  rules. 

DRESS-miii/of^.  The  clothing  of  the 
amy  is  generally  called  regimentals, 
every  part  of  wliich  should  facilitate, 
and  not  hinder,  the  various  motions  of 
the  — *-»*^'  exercise.  A  soldier,  without 
reprd  to  fashion  or  taste  (to  use  the 
Mib  of  a  modem  author)  should  be 
dressed  in  the  most  comfortable  and 
least  embniras^ng  manner  possible ;  and 
tke  keeping  Inm  warm,  and  leaving  hhn 
the  enure  use  of  his  limbs,  are  ejects 
9hfmj%  (o  be  Iwd  ui  view. 


To  Dress,  in  a  military  sense,  is  to 
keep  the  body  in  such  a  relative  position^ 
as  to  contribute  towards,  and  make  a 
part  of,  an  exact  continuity  of  line, 
upon  whatever  front,  or  in  whatever 
shape,  the  battalion  may  be  formed. 
Soldiers  dress  by  one  another  in  ranks, 
and  the  body  collectively  dresses  by 
some  given  object. 

DRESSING  of  a  battalion  after  the 
halt,  is  to  bring  ail  its  relative  parts  in 
a  line  with  the  point,  or  object,  towards 
which  it  was  directed  to  move.  What- 
ever correction  is  necessary,  must  be 
made  by  advancing  or  retiring  the 
flanks,  and  not  by  moving  the  center ; 
which,  having  been  the  guide  in  the 
march,  has  properly  stopped  at  the  point 
where  it  has  arrived. 

Dressing  of  a  battalion  when  it  is  to 
retire,  is  to  have  some  intelligent  of- 
ficer placed  thirty  paces  in  the  rear,  so 
as  to  stand  perpendicular  to  the  front 
directing  serjeant,  by  whom  the  direc- 
tion of  the  march  is  to  be  ascertained, 
as  the  officer  will,  of  course,  be  in  the 
line,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  directing 
Serjeants.  See  Infantry  Instructions^ 
p.  229. 

DRESSERS,  in  military  dispositions, 
are  those  men,  who  take  up  direct,  ojr 
relative,  points,  by  which  a  corps  is  en- 
abled to  preserve  a  refi;ular  continuity 
of  front,  and  to  exhibit  a  straight 
alignement.  In  every  operation  of  Uiis 
sort  the  dressers  must  be  particularly 
alert,  especially  when  a  general  line  is 
to  be  formed  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 
Under  this  circumstance  every  tiling 
will  depend  upon  the  activity,  skill  and 
aptitude  of  eye  in  the  two  center  dres* 
sers  of  each  battalion.  No  line,  indeed, 
can  be  said  to  be  in  a  proper  situation 
to  meet,  or  march  up  to  the  enemy, 
whilst  there  is  the  least  interval  from 
center  to  flanks.  Solid,  compact  and 
straight  lines  in  for^vard  movements 
are  the  ner^'es  and  sinews  of  immediate 
conflict;  whereas  unconnected  move- 
ments produce  confusion,  are  naturally 
weak,  and  always  tend  to  give  a  su- 
periority to  the  enemy. 

DRESSER,  Fr,    See  to  Dr£Ss. 

Dresser  une  batterie,  Fr.  to  dispose 
pieces  of  artillery  in  a  battery  for  t^e 
purpose  of  acting  against  an  enemy. 

DRINKING  to  excess  in  the  army 
is  at  all  times  highly  criminal,  but  upon 
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Bervice  it  ought  never  to  be  overlooked; 
and  the  conseouence  will  be  a  trial  by 
a  (iourt-martiaL  It  has  been  productive^ 
of  almost  innumerable  mischiefs,  and  is 
a  most  detestable  and  horrid  practice. 
See  DBtjyKENNESS. 

To  DRILL^  to  teach  young  recruits 
the  first  principles  of  military  move- 
ments and  positions,  &c. 

To  be  tent  -to  Drill,  to  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  die  drill  olficer, 
or  non-commissioned  officer,  and  made 
to  join  the  recruits  in  performing  the 
manual  and  platoon  exercise,  &c.  This 
is  sometimes  ordered  as  a  punishment 
to  tho^  who  are  perfect  in  their  exer- 
cise, when  a  battalion,  company,  or  in- 
dividual has  done  something  to  merit 
exposure. 

Drill,  Fr,  signified  formerly  a 
soldier;  from  tlience  it  is  tliat  an  old 
soldier  who  knows  his  duty  is  called  a 
hofi'drille, 

DRIVERS,  pieces  of  bone  or  wood 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  musquet-flint 
are  so  called. 

Drivers  of  baggage  or  artillery^ 
men  who  drive  tlic  ba^age,  artillery, 
and  stores,  having  no  other  duty  m 
the  army. 

DROITE,  Fr.    the  right. 

DaoiTE  d^  une  riviercj  Fr.  that 
side  of  a  river  which  lies  upon  your 
right  when  you  take  a  front  view  of 
its  source. 

DRUM,  is  a  martial  musicial  instru- 
ment in  tlie  form  of  a  cylinder,  hollow 
witliin,  and  covered  at  the  two  ends 
with  vellum,  which  is  stretched  or  slack- 
ened at  pleasure,  by  means  of  small 
cords  and  sliding  leathers.  This  instru- 
ment is  used  both  by  foot  and  dragoons: 
which  is  done  in  several  manners,  eitlier 
to  give  notice  to  tlic  troops  of  what  they 
are  to  do,  or  to  demand  liberty  to  make 
some  proposal  to  an  enemy.  Every 
troop  of  dragoons,  and  every  company 
of  foot  or  artillery,  has  two  or  more 
driims,  according  •  to  the  effective 
strength  of  the  party.  The  drum  was 
first  invented  by  Bacchus,  who,  as 
Polyenus  reports,  fighting  against  the 
Indiiins,  gave  the  si^ial  of  batcle  with 
cymbals  and  drums;  and  the  Saracens, 
who  invaded  Christ^doin,  introduced 
the  drum  into  the  European  armies. 
The  various  beats  are  as  follow, 
viau  * 


The  general,  is  ^to  give  notice  to  tha 
troops  that  they  are  to  march. 

2  he  assembly  J  ?  to  order  the  troops  ta 

The  troopf  i  repair  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  or  to  their  colours. 

The  march,  to  command  them  to 
move,  always  with  the  left  foot 
first. 

Tai'tooy  or  tajhtoo,  to  order  all  to 
retire  to  tiieir  quarters. 

The  reveille,  always  beats  at  break 
of  day,  and  is  to  warn  the  soldiers  to 
rise,  and  the  centinels  to  forbear  chal- 
lenging, and  to  give  leave  to  come  out 
of  quarters. 

To  arms,  for  soldiers  who  are  dis* 
persed,  to  repair  to  tliero. 

The  retreat,  a  signal  to  draw  oiFfrom 
the  enemy.  It  likewise  means  a  beat 
in  both  camp  and  garrison  a  little  before 
sun-set,  at  which  time  the  gates  are 
shut,  and  the  soldiers  repair  to  their 
barracks. 

The  alarm,  is  to  give  notice  of  sudden 
danger,  that  all  may  be  in  readiness  for 
immediate  duty. 

The  parley,     ?  is  a  signal  to  demand 

The  chamaiie,  i  some  conference  with 
the  enemy. 

Drum,  or  Drummer,  the  persoix 
who  beats  the  drum. 

Kettle^DnvMS  are  two  sorts  of  larga 
basons  of  copper  or  brass,  rounded  ac 
the  bottom,  and  covered  with  vellum  or 
goat-skin,  which  is  kept  fast  by  a  circle 
of  iron,  and  several  holes,  fastened  U^ 
the  body  of  the  drum,  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  screws  to  stretch  it  at  pleasure. 
They  are  used  among  tlie  horse.  The 
kettle-drum  belonging  to  the  royal  re- 
giment of  artillery,  is  mounted  on  a 
most  superb  and  pompous  wagon,  richly 
gilt  anci  ornamented,  and  drawn  by  4 
wliite  horses  elegantly  caparisoned* 
with  a  seat  for  the  drum-major-general. 

DRUM-ma;or,  is  always  that  person 
in  the  regiment,  who  beats  tlie  best 
drum,  has  the  command  over  the  otiier 
drums,  and  teaches  them  their  duty. 
Every  regiment  has  a  drum-major. 

Drum-sticks,  the  sticks  with  whidi 
the  drummer  beats  his  dram. 

DRUNGARIUS.  A  Roman  captaia 
who  hud  the  command  of  one  thousand 
men. 

DRUNGE,  a  body  of  Roman 
troops  composed  of  Irom  lOOO  to 
4000  men. 
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DRUNGUS,  aiijing  Roman  camp, 
mhich  was  composed  of  a  pai*ticular 
bud)'  of  men  that  kept  very  close  to 
one  another  when  in  battle. 

DRUNKENNESS.  According  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  intoxication  with  strong 
hq'ior.- 

Thc  articles  of  war  say  respecting 
this  vice.  Wliatsoever  commissioned 
o£rer  shall  be  found  drunk  on  his 
euardy  ^surty,  or  other  duty,  under 
amis,  snail  be  cashiered  for  it;  any 
Dr#iH:ommi«sioned  oHiccr  or  soldier  so 
o&iiding;,  shall  suffer  such  corporal 
punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted  by  the 
senience  of  a  court-martial.  Sect.  xiv. 
Art.  T. 

DUAL,  a  weapon  used  by  the  inha- 
bluQts  6f  New  Holland.^^ee  Grant's 
VoTagc  of  discovery, 

f)l'C  de  la  Natim,  Fr.  Under  the 
Kcond  race  of  the  French  kings,  the 
annies  were  headed  by  a  duke,  who  was 
called  Due  de  la  Nation^  as  long  as  he 
rvuioed  the  command.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened chat  Robert  le  Fort  became  Duke 
of  the  French. 

DCCHIS-BASCY.  The  captain  of 
the  Torkisb  founders,  who  is  to  provide 
>U  necessary  materials. 

DUEL,  is  a  single  combat,  at  a  time 
and  place  appointed,  in  consequence  of 
a  cartel  or  challenge.  Duelling  was  an* 
neotly  authorised;  but  the  motive  of 
the  duellists  was  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, when  one,  or  a  small  number  of 
combatants  was  chosen  to  save  the 
Mood  of  a  whole  army,  and  decide,  by 
victory  or  death,  the  quarrels  of  kings 
or  rations.  Thus  it  was  with  Goliah 
uid  David,  the  Horatii  and  Curatii,  and 
^^veral  otliers. 

DcELLiNG  was  so  general  a  method 
^  determining  differences  among  the 
oobles,  that  even  ecclesiastics  were  not 
^icused;  only,  to  prevent  their  being 
itained  with  Blood,  they  procured  cham- 
pions to  fight  for  them.  None  were  ex- 
<^pted  from  combat,  but  sick  people, 
<^>pples,  and  such  as  were  under  twen- 
fv-ooe  years  of  age,  or  above  sixty, 
-^o^ts  and  toomaments,  doubtless,  reu- 
d«Ted  duels  more  frequent. 

lo  the  seventeenth  century  duelling 
*as siucb discountenanced,  as  willap- 
^w  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
^f^t^v^  MuiuuMd  the  Great. 


"  Duels  were  not  extremely  fashion- 
able in  those  days;  we  hardly  find  lialf 
a  duzen  in  the  space  of  thirty  years  con- 
tinued war ;  every  hour  affording  lietter 
proofs  for  valour,  than  such  irrational 
appeals  to  public  opini6n.  Nor  were 
superior  commanders  ill  thought  of  by 
their  adherents  and  followers,  in  case 
they  refused  to  refer  themselves  to  such 
sort  of  decisions.  Cratz,  in  the  tran- 
sports of  resentment,  challenged  Wal- 
stein  when  he  was  generalissimo  and 
absolute ;  yet  nothing  resulted  from 
the  provucation  ;  it  was  passed  by  with 
neglect.  John  de  Wert  killed  Merode, 
but  the  affiiir  wasj  purely  a  rencounter. 
Young  Pappeiiheim,  it  is  true,  lost  his 
life  in  a  real  duel,  but  that  happened 
merely  l)ecause  he  had  eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  general,  who  had  locked 
the  cityTgatesand  planted  spies  to  watch 
the  combatants.  Aldringer .  never  for- 
gave Sirot  for  drawing  his  sword  in  his 
presence,  though  he  himself  set  the  ex* 
ample,  and  insisted  upon  making  his 
life  the  forfeiture  for  the  offence. 
Greater  cautions  were  still  taken  in  the 
Swedish  service:  Count  de  Sonches 
ctiallenged  General  Stalhaus,  but  first 
resigned  his  connnission.  Duels  before 
this  time  had  been  severely  prohibited 
in  France,  and  the  French  King  de- 
clared, with  an  oath,  that  he  would  re- 
ward such  military  persons  as  had  spi- 
rit enoujEh  to  refuse  a  challenge.  By 
Gustavus's  laws  all  private  ouarrels  were 
decided  by  the  oiiioers  of  toe  regiment, 
and  all  challenges  referred  to  a  court- 
martial  :  and  if  an  inferior  officer  al- 
lowed the  common  soldiers  to  engage 
hand  to  hand,  he  was  to  be  cashiered 
ipto  faclOy  and  serve  as  a  private  man, 
being  answerable  also  for  tne  mischiefs 
that  should  be  committed  in  such  en- 
gagements. The  best  and  most  remark- 
able swordsman  in  the  course  of  these 
wars  was  the  Count  de  Forgatz,  yet  w# 
find  nothing  concerning  him  in  the  pub- 
lic field  of  action.  As  to  the  custom  of 
seconds,  I  think  it  appeared  as  early  as 
the  year  1570.''<*-&«  mrte$  History  ^ 
GuMtavuB  Adoipkuiy  page  45,  in  ike 
Euay  en  the  Military  Statef  6cc.  &c 

No  officer  or  soldier  shall  pretend  to 
send  a  challense  to  any  other  officer  or 
soldier,  to  fight  a  duel,  if  a  commi»< 
sioned  officer,  on  pain  of  being  ca-* 
shiered ;  if  a  uoiKommissiooed  officer 
X  9  or 
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or  soldier,  of  8u6fering  corporal  punish- 
ment, at  the  discretion  of  a  court-mar- 
tial.   Art  of  war. 

For  a  very  singular  deviation  from 
this  article,  as  far  as  relates  to  officers, 
see  the  first  volume  of  the  Regimental 
Companion,  «th  edition. 

Duelling  was  authorised  before  the 
Normans  came  into  England,  but  the 
practice  was  nob  so  frequent  as  after  the 
conquest. 

DUKLLIST,  (duelliste,  Fr.)  a  man 
who  makes  it  his  profession  to  fight  and 
sometimes  to  insult  other  persons. 
Duelling  is  not  the  true  test  of  valour; 
for  it  will  happen,  that  a  man  may  in- 
dividually fight  well,  although  he  be  a 
cheat  at  play,  and  an  arrant  coward  in 
the  hour  of  battle. 

DUKIGI-BACUI,  the  second  offi- 
cer of  the  Turkish  artillery. 

pULEDGE,  a  peg  of  wood  which 
joins  the  ends  of  the  felloes,  forming 
the  circle  of  the  wheel  to  a  gun  carriage ; 
aiid  the  joint  is  strengthened  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wheel  by  a  strong  plate  of 
iron,  called  the  duUdge  plate. 

DUMB-BELLS,  weights  which  are 
.  used  in  drilling  the  soldier,  who  holds 
one  in  each  hand,  which  he  swings 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  open  his 
chest,  increase  muscular  strength,  throw 
back  his  shoulders,  and  accustom  him 
to  that  freedom  of  action  in  the  arms, 
and  to  that  erect  position  of  body  which 
are  so  essentially  necessary  to  a  soldier. 

The  following  method  of  exercising 
recruits  with  the  dumb-bells,  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  work  entitled  Military 
Instruction. 

The  dumb-bells  being  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  recruit,  and  himself  in 
an  erect,  steady  posture— on  the  woi-d, 

Raise  belis — he  will  take  one  in  each 
hand,  and  by  a  gentle  motion,  raise 
them  as  high  as  his  arm  will  sufter  him 
above  hiy  head ;  then  gradually  sinking 
them  with  stretched  arm,  as  much  be- 
hind him  as  possible,  he  will  form  a  cir- 
cle with  them,  making  the  circle  com- 
plete, by  causing  the  Wks  of  his  hands 
to  meet  behind  his  body ;  this  will  be 
repeated  according  to  his  strength,  5  or 
6  times. 

Extend  belli. — ^The  bells  being  raised 
to  the  shoulder,  they  will  be  forced  for- 
wards, keeping  the  same  height,  then 
brought  back  io  the  same  manner;  thii 


will  throw  the  chest  forward,  and  force 
back  th^  neck  and  shoulders,  this  must 
be  frequently  repeated. 

Swing  6«fo.— The  top  part  of  the 
bells  to  be  made  meet  together  in  fronts 
the  height  of  the  breast;  then  forced 
backwards  with  an  extended  arm,  and 
be  made  to  touch  behind ;  in  doing  tliis, 
the  palm  of  the  hands  must  be  upper- 
most, and  the  elbows  well  down  :  this 
circle  must  be  repeated  14  or  15  times : 
Time,  the  circle  performed  in  2  seconds. 

Ground  bells. — ^The  recruit  will'  let 
fall  the  bells  by  his  sides,  and  remaia 
steady  and  firm. 

DUNES,  IV.  sand  bills,  commonly 
called  downs.  M  les  dunes  sur  la  c&te 
de  Flandres:  the  downs,  or  sand-hills 
along  the  coast  of  Flanders. 

DlJiNGEON,?in   fortification,     is 

DONJON,  S  commonly  a  large 
tower  or  redoubt  of  a  i'ortrcss,  whither 
the  garrison  may  retreat,  iu  case  of  ne- 
cessity, and  capitulate  with  greater  ad- 
vantage. Also  a  place  in  which  pri- 
soners were  kept. 

DUTY,  in  a  military  sense,  is  the 
exercise  of  those  functions  that  belong 
to  a  soldier :  yet  with  this  nice  distinc- 
tion, that  duty  is  counted  the  mounting 
guard,  &c.  where  no  enemy  is  directly 
to  be  engaged ;  for  when  any  body  or 
men  marches  to  meet  the  enemy,  this 
is  strictly  called  going  upon  service. 

On  all  duties,  whether  with  or  with- 
out angSy  piquets,  or  courts-martial^ 
the  tour  of  duty  begins  with  the  eldest 
downwards.  An  officer  who  is  upon 
duty  caimot  be  ordered  for  any  other 
before  that  duty  is  finished,  except  he 
be  on  the  inlying  piquet,  as  tlien  he 
shall  be  relieved,  ana  go  on  the  duty 
ordered., 

Military  Duties  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes,  under  the  heads 
of  Brigade  and  Regimental  duties. 

Brigade  duties,  are  those  which  one 
regiment  does  in  common  with  another, 
collectively  or  by  detachments ;  and  of 
which  the  brigade-major  keeps  a  regu- 
lar roster. 

RegimetUal  duties^  are  those  whidi 
the  several  companies  of  a  regiment 
perform  among  themselves^  and  of 
which  the  adjutant  keeps  a  regular 
roster. 

Duties  o^  Bomt  are,  1.  the  king's 
guard ;  d.  those  of  the  royal  family ; 
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1  the  captain-ccnerarsi  or  field-mar- 
thaTs,  Gommaiiaiug  the  army;  4.  de*- 
UduneaU  of  the  army,  or  out-posts; 
6.  general  officers*  guards;  6.  the  ordi- 
narr  guards  in  camp  or  garrison;  7.  the 
piojoets;  8.  general  courts-martial,  aad 
dttOes  without  arms  or  fatigue. 

The  following  general  regulations  are 
to  be  obfierved,  respecting  duties  in 
geoeraL 

When  field  or  other  commissioned 
oAoerSy  are  given  out  at  head-quarters, 
tor  one  dutjf^  they  cannot  be  token  off 
to  be  put  on  any  other  duty. 

No  officer  is  allowed  to  exchange  his 
dkiy  with  another,  after  he  has  been  put 
IB  orders  for  it,  without  leave  of  the 
CQounanding  officer  of  his  regiment. 

Onards,  or  detachments,  which  have 
■ot  myched  off  from  the  parade,  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  as  for  a  duty  done ; 
hat,  if  they  should  have  marched  from 
the  parade,  it  stands  for  a  duty  done, 
thodgh  they  should  be  dismissed  imme- 
diately. 

If  any  officer^s  tour  of  duty  for  the 
P>qi>e^  general  court-martia^  or  duty 
of  fatigne,  happen  when  he  is  on  duty,. 
W  shall  not  nuike  good  such  duty  when 
Wcomesoff. 


No  regiment  can  demand  a  tour  of 
^j^  unless  it  has  marched  off  the  place 
of  parade^  and  beyond  the  main  guard. 


General  courts-martial  that  have 
sembled,  and  the  members  sworn  in 
shall  be  reckoned  for  a  duty,  though 
they  should  be  dismissed  without  trying 
any  person. 

Whenever  the  piquets  are  ordered  t9 
march  to  any  parade,  it  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted a  duty,  unless  they  march  off 
that  parade. 

All  commands  in  the  reeular  forces^ 
fall  to  the  eldest  officers  in  me  same  cir- 
cumstances, wliether  of  cavalry  or  in- 
fantry, entire,  or  in  parties.  In  case 
two  commissions,  of  the  same  d^te,  in- 
terfere, a  retrospect  is  to  be  had  to 
former  commissions. 

01iicers,on  all  duties  under  arms,  art 
to  have  their  swords  drawn,  without 
waiting  for  any  word  of  command  for 
that  purpose. 

DYKE.    See  Dike. 

DYNASTY,  {DynastU,  Tr.)  Thi» 
word  isirequently  found  in  the  History 
of  the  Monarchies  and  Empires  of  the 
East;  it  signifies  a  series  of  princet 
who  have  reigned  successively.  When 
a  new  family  succeeds  to  the  throne,  it 
is  a  new  dynasty  that  begins.  The 
house  of  Nassau  Orange  began  a  new 
dynasty  of  the  Kings  of  England  in 
1688 ;  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  bids 
fair  to  lay  the  foundation  oT  a  new 
dynasty  in  France. 
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EAGLE.  B/acA:-Eagle,  an  order 
of  military  knighthood  in  Prussia, 
instituted  by  the  elector  of  Branden- 
bfiur;^  in  1701,  on  his  being  crowned 
bog  of  Prussia.  The  kniglits  of  this 
order  wear  an  orange-coloured  ribbon, 
front  which  is  suspended  a  black  eagle. 

Wkite-KAGhK,  IS  a  like  order  in  ro- 
bad,  instituted  in  1325,  by  Uladislaus 
V.  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his 
100  Casimir  to  the  daughter  of  the  great 
doke  of  Lithuania.  The  knights  of 
tlus  order  wear  a  chain  of  gold,  to  which 
s  silver  eagle,  crowned,  is  suspended. 

Eagle.  The  standaid  of  tne  ancient 
Romans.  In  a  general  sense,  it  formerly 
Attoi  the  fttaodard  of  tbe  Roman  ar- 
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in  a  more  limited  acceptation 
the  sign  gr  flag  of  the  several  legions. 

At  present  it  is  the  standard  of  tjiA 
German  empire. 

The  difference  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Imperial  eagle  consists  in  this, 
that  the  first  were  eagles  o£  gold  or  sil- 
ver, filed  at  the  end  of  a  pDce,  having 
their  wings  extended,  and  holding  the 
lightning  in  theirxlaws;  the  second  are 
eagles  painted  upon  the  colours  and 
standards  of  the  emperors.  The  eagle 
likewise  signifies,  in  a  figurative  sensei 
the  German  empire. 

EARL-MARSHAL.  An  officer  who 
has  the  care  and  direction  of  military 
aoleionities.    The  dukei  of  Norfolk  are 
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bj  hereditary  right,    carls-marslial   of 
£ngkind. 

T.AKrK'bagi,    See  Bags. 

EASE,  in  a  military  sense,  signifies  a 
prescribed  relaxation  of  the  frame,  from 
the  erect  and  firm  position  which  every 
well  dressed  soldier  should  observe.  He 
»,  on  no  account  to  lounge,  or  in  his 
common  gait  so  far  to  give  way  to  an 
idle  fluctuation  of  his  limbs,  as  to  feel 
himself  constrained  when  he  returns  to 
duty.  A  habit  of  this  sort  will  gra- 
dually gain  upon  recruits,  if  they  are 
not  corrected  during  the  intervals  of 
Che  drill. 

To  stand  at  Ease,  in  a  technical  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  is  to  draw  the  ri^ht 
loot  back  about  six  inches,  and  to  bring 
the  greatest  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
liody  upon  it.  The  left  knee  must  be  a 
httle  bent,  and  the  hands  brought  to« 
eether  before  the  body,  the  right  hand 
in  front  But  the  shoulders  must  in- 
variably be  kept  back  and  square,  the 
bead  to  the  front,  and  the  whole  car- 
riage of  the  person  be  unconstrained. 

In  cold  weather,,  when  standing  at 
etu^  the  men  are  permitted  by  com- 
mand, to  move  their  limbs  witliout 
quitting  their  ground. 

Stand  at  Ease,  (from  the  support) 
on  this  cornmand  the  soldier  retires  his 
right  foot  six  inches,  bends  his  left  knee, 
Slid  carrying  the  right  hand  smartly 
•cross  the  body,  seizes  the  firelock  by 
the  small  of  the  but,  and  raises  it  sufh- 
ctently  to  slope  it  over  his  left  shoulder, 
and  relieve  the  left  arm  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  cock.  In  some  regiments, 
instead  of  seizing  the  small  of  tlie  butt 
with  the  right  hand^  tliey  only  place 
the  hollow  of  the  hand  below  the  left 
dbow. 

Ease  arms,  a  word  of  command, 
given  immediately  after  the  order,  to 
handle  annSy  by  which  the  soldier  is  di- 
rected to  drop  his  right  hand  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  arm,  from  the  top  of  the 
ramrod  on  the  front  of  the  sling,  with 
his  fingers  spread  along  it. 

EAU,  JFV.  water,  is  a  principal  object 
to  be  considered,  whenever  an  army  ad- 
vances,  retreats,  or  encamps.  It  is 
the  quarter-master-general*s  business, 
through  his  subordinate  deputies,  to  se- 
cure this  indispensible  necessary  of  life. 
Small  running  rivulets  are  preferable  to 
large  riverSi  because  the  latter  vaunot  I 


be  so  easily*  turned  for  the  convenience 
of  the  army ;  whereas  the  former  may 
be  always  stopped,  or  diverted  from 
their  niitural  course. 

Wells  are  never  resorted  to,  but  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Stagnant 
or  pond  water  is  in  general  unwhole* 
some,  and  never  limpid  or  clear. 

Haute  Eau,  ¥r,  higli-water. 

Basse  Ea  i;,  Fr.  low-water. 

Eaux  Meres  ou  Ameres,  IV*.  The 
water  which  remains  after  tlie  first  boil- 
ing of  saltpetre.  It  has  a  bitter  salt 
taste,  and  is  used  to  fill  the  tubs  a 
second  time. 

Fetites  Eaux,  Fr.  the  water  which 
remains  after  the  saltpetre  has  hern 
boiled  to  a  certain  degree.  See  Salt- 
petre. 

EBAUCHE,  Fr.  the  first  sketch  or 
first  outline  of  a  plan. 

EBOULEMENT,  Fr.  the  crumbling 
of  a  wall  or  rampart,  which  is  occa^ 
sioned  either  by  violence,  or  by  waste 
of  time.  It  also  means  tlie  rubbish,  &c. 
that  is  caused  by  tlie  explosion  of  a 
mine. 

EBRANLER,  Fr.    To  shake. 

Ehranler  une  troupe  ennemit,  Fr. 
to  cause  a  hostile  body  of  men  to  give 
way,  or  become  unsteady,  by  the  fre« 
quent  and  well  directed  discharge  of 
cannon  or  musquetry. 

S'iBRANLER,  Fr,  to  make  a  first 
movement  towards  an  enemy,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  him  to  battle;  to 
prepare  to  mount  an  assault.  It  also 
signifies  to  retire  in  order  to  avoid  the 
enemy. 

^CARTER  rcnnemi,  Fr.  to  oblige 
an  enemy  to  abandon  his  position  and 
to  give  up  some  premeoitated  plan. 
This  is  done  by  intercepting  his  convoys^ 
by  harassing  engagements,  and  by  keep^ 
iiig  him  in  cootmual  alarm. 

ECHANTILLON,  jPr,  means  li- 
terally  a  pattern  or  model.  In  a  milta 
tary  sense,  it  signifies  a  plank,  which  is 
covered  on  one  side  with  iron,  and 
senses  to  finish  the  mouldings,  occ.  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance. 

tCHAKPt,  Fr.  a  person  that  has 
been  severely  wounded  with  a  sabre  or 
cutlass.  It  IS  said  of  a  regiment  that  it 
has  been  uh^rpe,  by  which  is  meant  that 
it  has  lost  nearly  all  its  men,  or  beer^ 
cut  to  pieces. 

£/t  EcBAltPEy  in  the  military  art. 
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To  batter  tn  eckarpty  is  to  fire  ob- 
liqudjr,  or  sideways.    See  BatterSt. 

ECUARPER,  Fr.  to  cut  across 
with  a  sabre. 

ECIiAUFFOURIE,  Fr,  This  word 
is  become  obsolete.  It  meant  formerly 
the  miexpected  meeting  of  two  bodies 
of  troops  that  engaged  immediately. 

tCuAUGETTE,  in  military  liistory, 
iigpifies  a  watch-tower,  or  kind  of  sen- 
tiy-box. 

^CHECy  Fr,  a  check;  a  repulse; 
wch  as  is  experienced  by  an  army,  or 
body  of  armed  men,  who  are  either 
driren  back  when  they  advance,  or  are 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  a  superior 
lorce,  or  by  oiilitary  skiU. 

ECHELLE,  Fr.  scale.  In  amathe- 
iiiaticai  sense,  is  a  straight  line  drawn 
doable^  which  is  divided  into  a  certain 
miinber  of  parts,  each  part  containing 
as  many  toiscs  or  yards,  &c.  as  the  size 
ot  die  chart  or  paper  will  admit,  which 
sre  again  reduced  into  feet. 

EcHELLE,  Fr.  ladder,  in  civil  and 
militanr  architecture,  means  a  machine, 
which  is  made  of  two  side  pieces  or 
anns^  that  receive  a  certain  number  of 
■Bali  steps,  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another.  These  echelles  or  ladders,  are 
of  tiro  kinds :  large  and  small.  The 
naall  ladders  are  used  to  descend  into 
the  ditches  of  fortified  places,  and  the 
large  ones  for  scaling  the  walls,  &c. 
See  Scaling  Laddeks. 

ECHELLES,  Fr.  President  Fauchet 
in  his  Book  1 1.  de  la  milice  et  det  armieSy 
teUsus,  that  by  this  word  were  meant 
sereial  troops  of  horse ;  so  that  echelles 
io  andent  times  signified  what  is  now 
called  a  troop.  They  were  however  ac- 
companied by  ^rofs  varlets  and  sergcnts, 
trcken,  rtmdellUrSy  piquiert,  arbales- 
trien,  who  all  served  on  foot :  each  ichelle 
lad  a  particular  standard  with  the  motto 
sod  armoriads  of  its  captain. 

Echelon,  JV.  from  echelon  the 
Mep  of  a  ladder.  A  position  in  military 
taoics,  where  each  division  follows  the 
{irooedingone,  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder; 
ttid  is  convenient  in  removing  from  a 
direct  to  an  oblique,  or  diagonal  line. 
When  troops  advance  m  echelon,  they 
sbaost  invariably  adopt  the  ordinary 
time.  Hence  to  march  in  echelon^  may 
Bot  improperly  be  said  to  approach  to- 
wards any  given  object  by  a  graduaf 
movement 
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Echelon  tnoventent$  and  positioiUy 
Hire  not  only  necessary  and  applicable 
to  the  immediate  attacks  and  retreats 
of  great  bodies,  but  also  to  the  previous 
oblioue  or  direct  changes  of  situation, 
whicn  a  battalion,  or  a  mure  consider- 
able corps  already  formefd  in  Hue,  inaj 
be  obliged  to  make  to  the  front  or  rear, 
or  on  a  particular  fixed  division  of  the 
line. 

The  oblique  changes  are  produced  bj 
the  wheel  less  than  the  quarter  circle 
of  divisions  from  line  which  places  them 
in  the  echelon  situation.  The  direct 
changes  are  produced  by  the  perpen- 
dicular and  successive  mai-ch  of  divi- 
sions from  line  to  front,  or  rear.  See 
Infantry  Regulations,  p.  105. 

ECHOUER,  Fr.  to  fail  in  an  under- 
taking or  enterprize. 

ECLAIRCIII,  Fr.  to  thin.  Hence 
to  thin  the  ranks  by  cannon  shot  or 
musquetry. 

ECLAIRER,  Fr.  according  to  the 
translator  of  the  French  military  tac- 
tics, signifies  to  keep  an  eye  on,  to 
watch,  to  observe.  It  literally  means 
to  enlighten. 

JIclairer  une  Marche,  Fr.  to  de' 
tach,  in  front  of  an  army,  small  or  large 
detachments  of  troops,  who  are  pre- 
ceded by  sharp-shooters  or  light  infan- 
try, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
position  of  tlie  enemy,  &c. 

EcLAinER  ce  que  font  des  assiegcs, 
Fr.  to  throw  infiainmable  balls  or 
pots  filled  with  combustibles  into  the 
works  of  a  fortified  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  knowing  the  strength  of  a  gar- 
rison, &c. 

Eclaiber  tine  tranchec,  Fr.  to 
throw  balls  of  fire,  &c.  towards  the 
trenches  of  an  enemy,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover what  the  operations  of  the  be- 
siegers are  during  the  night. 

ECLAIREUR,  Fr.  according  to  the 
same  writer,  ix  trooper,  'a  flanker. 

ECLAIREURS,  Fr.  a  corps  of  gre- 
nadiers lately  raised  by  Buonaparte, 
the  chief  consul  of  France,  for  the  inx- 
mediate  protection  of  Paris,  and  the 
security  of  its  constitution. 

iCLOPES,  a  French  militaiy  term, 
to  express  those  soldiers  who,  though 
invalids,  are  yet  well  enough  to  follow 
the  army.  Among  these  may  be  clashed 
dragoons  or  horsemen,  whose  horses 
get  suddenly  lame,  and  cannot  keep  up 
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^ith  the  troop  or  squadron.     They  al- 
ivajs  march  in  the  rear  of  a  colnmn. 

6CLUSES,  JFr    See  Sluices. 

iSCOLES  <r  artilleries  Fr.  militafy 
iehools  where  the  pupils  are  taught  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  profession  uf 
4rms:  whether  they  be  officers,  cadets 
or  private  soldiers. 

BC0LE9  de  ^eniey  Fr.  military  schools 
for  the  education  of  engineers.  Before 
4n  officer  can  be  admitted  he  mrst  have 
Attended  the  several  lectures,  and  have 
undergone  a  general  examination  upon 
mathematics,  the  art  of  drawing,  tra- 
cine  plans  of  military  architecture,  of 
defence,  attack,  &c.  &c.    See  School. 

tCONOMY,  in  a  military  sense,  im- 
plies the  minutias,  or  interior  regula- 
tions of  a  regiment,  troop,  or  compa- 
ny.   Hence  regimental  economy. 

fiCORE,  Fr.  steep  shore.  Cbte  en 
teore  signifies  a  very  steep  descent. 

ECOUPE,  Fr.  au  instrument  used 
ty  the  pioneers.    See  Outils. 

iCOUTES,  Fr.  small  galleries  made 
at  eoual  distances  in  front  of  the  glacis, 
of  the  fortifications  of  a  place,  the 
whole  of  which  correspond  with  a  gal- 
"lery  parallel  to  the  covert-way:  they 
ierve  to  annoy  the  enemy's  miners  and 
to  interrupt  tnem  in  their  work. 

4C0UVILL0N,  Fr.  a  maulkin  or 
.drag.   The  spunge  made  use  of  to  clean 
and  to  cool  the  inside  of  a  cannon,  when 
it  has  been  discharged. 

6C0UVILL0NER,  Fr.  To  clean  a 
piece  of  ordnance  before  it  has  been 
lired,  or  to  cool  it  after. 

6CRETER,  Fr.  To  baiter  or  fire 
at  tlie  top  of  a  wall,  redoubt,  epaule- 
ment,  &c.  so  as  to  dislodge  or  drive 
away  the  men  that  may  be  stationed 
hehmd  it,  in  order  to  render  the  ap- 
proach more  easy.  Ecrcter  les  poihtes 
des  paiissades,  is  to  blunt  the  sharp  ends 
of  the  palisades.  This  ought  always 
to  be  done  before  you  attack  the  covert 
way,  which  is  generally  fenced  by  them. 

ECRIRE  en  ehiffres,  Fr.  a  particular 
method  of  writing  in  certain  figures, 
marks,  &c.  upon  interesting  matters 
which  must  be  kept,  secret.  The  pre- 
sent telegraph  is  a  kind  of  writing  in 
JigureSf  and  was  much  in  use  amongst 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Tynans,  and  the  Romans. 

iCROUE  sotdat,  Fr.  a  soldier  tli&t  is 
•onfined  and  reported  as  such  during 
the  French  Monarchy.    When  this  hap- 


pened by  the  command  of  his  officer 
ne  could  not  be  removed  to  another 
place  of  confinement  in  consequence 
of  any  sentence  of  a  civil  court.  Ecrou4 
comes  from  Ecroue  a  gaoler's  book^ 
With  us  all  military  regulations  are 
subordinate  to  civil  laiv. 

ECROULEMENT,  Fr.  the  deca^ 
or  fall  of  the  earth  or  mason-work  b^ 
longing  to  a  rampart,  which  is  occa* 
sioned  by  the  waste  of  time,  or  by  the 
force  of  ordnance. 

^CU,  Fr.  a  large  shield  which  was 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  carried  oa 
their  left  arms,  to  ward  off  the  blows 
of  a  sword  or  sabre.  This  instrument 
of  defence  was  originally  invented  by 
the  Samnites.  The  Moors  had  ecu$  or 
shields,  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the 
whole  of  their  bodies.  The.clipei  of 
the  Romans,  only  differed  from  the 
eat  in  shape ;  the  former  being  entirely 
round,  and  the  latter  oval.  . 

Ec  V  de  campagnef  Fr.  a  certain  sum 
of  money  which  is  given  to  the  cavalry 
during  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  tliat 
the  troops  are  in  winter  quarters. 

EDGE,  the  thin  or  cutting  part  of 
a  sword  or  sabre. 

EDICT.    See  Proclamatiok. 

EDUCATION,  in  a  military  sense, 
implies  the  training  up  of  youth  to  the 
art  of  war.  The  first  object  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  whether  nature  has  given  the 
young  man  the  talents  necessary  for 
the  profession  or  not ;  for  here  sense, 
parts,  courage,  and  judgment,  are  re- 
quired in  a  very  eminent  degree.  The 
natural  qualities  of  an  officer  are,  a  ro- 
bust constitution,  a  noble  open  coun- 
tenance, a  martial 'genius,  fire  to  pro- 
duce activity,  phlegm  to  moderate  his 
transports,  and  patience  to  support  the 
toils  and  fatigues  of  war,  almost  with- 
out seeming  to  feel  them.  Acquired 
qualities  of  an  ofincer  consist  in  moral 
virtues  and  sciences:  by  the  first  is 
meant,  a  regular  good  conduct,  econo- 
my, prudence,  and  a  serious  applica- 
tion to  what  regards  the  service.  Mili- 
tary sciences  indispensibly  demand  the 
reading  of  ancient  and  modern  histo- 
rians; a  good  knowledge  of  military 
mathematics,  and  the  study  of  the 
chief  languages  of  Europe. 

It  is  in  ancient  authors  we  find  all 
that  is  excellent,  either  in  politics  or 
war :  the  make  and  form  of  arms  are 
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duo^Mi  ».Qce  the  invention  of  gun- 
poudir;  but  die  science  of  wur  is 
ftlt\dy«  the  same.  On  pue  side,  hi»* 
torv  internets  us  by  examples,  and  fui^ 
Jiisfies  us  with  proofs,  of  the  beautiful 
maxims  of  virtue  and  wisdom^  which 
moniHt^  has  taught  us:  it  gives  us  a 
kind  of  ciperieuce,  before-hand,  of 
wLat  we  are  to  do  in  the  world;  it 
teaches  us  to  regulate  our  life,  and  to 
cuoduct  ourselves  with  wisdom ;  to  dis- 
trust mankind;  ever  to  conduct  our- 
selves with  integrity  and  probity,  never 
to  do  a  mean  action ;  and  to  measure 
grandeur  with  the  level  of  reason,  that 
ne  may  despise  it,  when  it  becomes 
dangerous  or  ridiculous. 

On  the  other  hand,  history  serves  to 
give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  universe, 
aod  the  different  nations  wliich  inhabit 
it;  their  reUgions,  their  governments, 
their  interests,  their  commerce,  their  po- 
ntics, and  the  law  of  nations.  It  shews 
US  the  origin  of  tlie  illustrious  houses 
whbhave  reigned  in  the  world,  and  given 
birth  to  those  who  still  subsist. 

The  knowledge  of  military  mathema- 
ties,  regards  the  operations  of  war  in 
general;  every  thing  there  consists  in 
pDporCion,  measure,  and  motion:  it 
tfcats  of  marches,  encampments,  bat- 
tlei,  artillery,  fortification,  hnes,  sieges, 
mines,  aomianition,  provisions,  fleets, 
aod  every  thing  which  relates  to  war; 
hut  no  just  notion  can  be  acquired  with- 
out i^eometry,  natural  philosophy^  me- 
chaaics,  military  architecture^  and  the 
irt  of  drawing. 

The  study  of  languages  is  most  useful 
to  an  officer,  and  he  feels  the  necessity 
ot  it,  in  proportion  as  he  rises  to  higher 
cmpbyments.  Thus  the  Latin,  German, 
ttu  Freocfa  lu^igua^es,  are  very  neces- 
nrr  for  an  £ighsh  officer;  as  are 
the  English,  French,  and  Italian,  for  a 
(jcnoan. 

EFFECTIVT?:  (tfectif,  Fr.)  fit  for 
vnice;  as  an  army  of  30,000  effective 
(fi^bdne)  men. 

EFFEMINATE,  (efeminc,  Fr.)  ad- 
^cted  to  excessive  pleasure,  sloth  and 
haurj,  all  of  which  are  detrimental  to 
nulitaiy  courage.  Such  were  the  real 
Qttses  of  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  Ro- 
mans: the  relaxation  was  universal 
ttMag  the  civil,  the  military  and  the 
UmIt  politic :  discipline  had  raised  them 
to  the  higfaest  pitca  of  glory  and  splen- 


dour, whilst  riches  became  their  ruin. 
The  Roman  soldiers  with  tlieir  eagles, 
their  bracelets,  clasps  of  solid  gold,  &c. 
were  less  great  than  the  former  advent 
turert  the  soldiers  of  Romulus,  carrying 
a  bundle  ot  hay  on  their  pikes. 

EFFORT  du  Canon,  Fr.  the  ef- 
fect or  impression  made  by  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  which  wholly  depenas  upon 
tlie  manner  it  is  loaded  and  Hred. 

EGREGII,  persons  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  who,  by  military  exploits 
obtained  the  eovemmentof  a  province. 

EGUILLEITES.  Shoulder-knots.  • 

To  ELANCE,  to  throw  darts,  &c. 

ELDER  battafion.  A  battalion  is 
counted  elder  than  another,  by  the  time 
since  it  was  raised.    See  Senior  it  y. 

Elder  officer,  is  he  whose  commissioa 
bears  the  oldest  date.    See  Seniority. 

ELEMENTS,  (eiemens,  Fr.)  the  first 
rudiments  of  an  art  or  a  science. 

ELEPHANTS,  (ctephans,  Fr.)  ani- 
fnals  well  known  amOng  Eastern 
nations  who  employed  them  in  their 
armies. 

EI.EVATION,  (mvation,Vr).  in  gun- 
nery, that  comprehended  between  the 
horizon  and  the  line  of  direction  of 
either  cannon  or  mortar ;  or  it  is  that 
which  the  chace  of  a  piece,  or  the  axis 
of  its  hollow  cylinder,  makes  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 

Elevation,  {eievation,Tr.)  in  a  mili- 
tary sense,  with  regard  to  plans  or  draw- 
ings of  fortification,  elevation  signi- 
fies the  representation  of  a  work  when 
completecT. 

ELITE  fife  Troupes,  Fr.  the  chosen 
troops  of  an  army*  We  have  adopted 
the  term ;  hence  tiie  elite  of  an  army. 

ELLIPSIS,  an  oval  figure  made  by 
the  section  of  a  cone,  by  a  plane,  divid- 
ing both  sides  of  a  cone;  and  though 
not  parallel  to  the  base,  yet  meeting 
with  the  base  when  produced. 

ELOIGNEMENT  j?en«w  au  soldat, 
Fr.  the  bounds  or  limits  within  which  a 
soldier  is  allowed  to  walk  for  liis  amus^ 
ment. 

ELOIGNER  Vennemi,  Fr.  to  oblige 
an  enemy  to  quit  his  position,  by  giving 
him  battle,  and  thus  forcing  him  to  re- 
treat 

EMBARKATION.  The  act  of  put- 
ting troops  on  board  of  ship,  when  des- 
tined to  be  conveyed  on  au  expedition. 

EMBARGO,  a  prohibition  for  any 
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ships  to  leave  a  port:  gen^jMy  enforced 
on  the  rupture  of  any  two  or  more  na- 
tions. 

EMBARK.   See  Embarkation. 

EMBARUAS,  Fr,  a  chcval  de  frise. 

EMBATTLE.  See  BAttle  Ar- 
ray. 

EMBAUCHER,  Fr,  to  persuade 
Toang  men  to  enlist. 

EMBAUCIIEUR,  Fr.  a  terra  which 
Correspotids  with  crimp. 

EMBEZZLING,         ?  the  act  of  ap- 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  S  propriating, 
by  breach  of  trust,  which,  with  respect 
to  militaiT  stores,  is  punishable  by  the 
articles  of  war,  but  not  at  the  discretion 
of  a  general  court  martial,  as  the  offen- 
der must  be  sentenced  to  be  cashiered. 

EMBLl^E,  Fr.  a  prompt,  sudden, 
and  vigorous  attack  whicti  is  made 
against  tl^e  covert-way  and  out-works 
of  a  fortified  place.  This  military  ope- 
ration is  executed  by  means  of  a  rapid 
marcli,  and  an  'unexpected  appearance 
before  a  town,  followed  by  an  mstanta- 
neous  assault  upon  the  out-posts  of  tlie 
enemy ;  who  b  tliereby  thrown  into  so 
much  confusion,  that  the  assailants  force 
their  way  at  the  same  lime,  and  endea- 
vour to  get  possession  of  the  to\vn. 

EMBOITEMENT,  Fr.  the  closing 
up  of  a  number  of  men,  in  order  to 
secure  the  front  rank  from  any  iinur}' 
they  might  sustain  by  the  firing  of*^  the 
rear. 

EMBOITURE,  Fr.  an  iron  box 
screwed  over  the  nave  of  the  wheels, 
and  which  covers  the  axle-tree. 

EMBOLON,  Fr.  a  miUtary  disposi- 
tion of  troops,  which  was  used  among 
the  ancients,  for  tlie  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a  narrow  front.  The  shape  was 
that  of  a  salient  angle  on  the  center. 

EMBOUCHURE  du  canon,  Er.  the 
muzzle  of  a  cannon. 

EMBRASER,  Fr.  to  set  fire  to. 

EMBRASSER,  Fr.  to  comprehend ; 
to  embrace ;  to  encompass. 

EMBRASSEUR,  Ft.h  piece  of  iron, 
tvhich  grasps  tne  trunnions  of  a  piece 
of  ordiuuice,  when  it  is  raised  upon  the 
boring  machine,  to  widen  its  calibre. 

EMBRASURE^  mforU^ation,  is  an 
opeuiug,  hole,  or  aperture  in  a  panipet, 
through  which  cannon  is  pointed  to  fire 
at  the  enemy.  Embrasures  are  generally 
made  from  10  to  12  feet  distant  from 
one  another,  e%*ery  one  of  them  being 
from  0  to  9  feet  wide  without^  and  2  or 


2^  within :  their  height  above  the  plat-^ 
form  is  2r|  or  3  feet  towards  the  town, 
and  1|  foot  on  the  other  side  towards 
the  field,  so  that  the  muzzle  of  the  piece 
may  be  sunk  occasionally,  and  brought 
to  fire  low.  See  Battery  and  Forti- 
fication. 

EMBROCHER,  Fr.  a  vul^r  term 
used  among  French  soldiers,  to  signify 
the  act  of  running  a  man  through  the 
body— literally,  to  spii  him. 

EMBUSCADE,   Fr.    See  Ambls- 

CAOE. 

S'EMBUSQUER,  Fr.  to  Ue  in  am- 
bush. 

6MERILL0N,  Fr.  a  merlin,  or 
small  piece  of  brass  or  cast  iron,  which 
dues  not  exceed  a  pound  weight. 

EMERY,  a  ground  iron  orp.  The 
British  soldiery  are  each  allowed  a  cer- 
tain quantity  for  cleaning  their  arms. 

Emery,  oU,  and  brick-diat,  or  crocus, 
articles  used  by  soldiers,  to  keep  their 
firelocks  in  constant  good  order.  There 
is  an  allowance  issued  for  this  purpose 
by  government  to  the  captains  of  com- 
panies, who  receive  the  same,  half-year- 
ly, from  the  regimental  pa}'masters. 
This  allowmice  is  charged  against  the 
ordnance. 

EMEUTE,  JFV.  Insurrection. 

EMIGRANT^  persons  who  have 
quitted  their  native  country. 

EMINENCE,  in  military  art,  a  high 
or  rising  ground,  which  overlooks  and 
commands  the  low  places  about  it :  such 
places,  within  caimon-shot  of  any  forti- 
fied place^  are  a  great  disadvantage;  for 
if  the  besiegers  t^ome  masters  of  thein 
they  can  from  thence  lire  into  the  place. 

EMIR^iLEM  Gonfaimier,  Fr.  the 
general  of  die  Turks,  or  ke^)er  of  all 
their  colours ;  he  marches  immediatelj 
before  the  Grand  Signor. 

EMISSARY,  a  person  sent  by  any 
power  that  is  «t  war  with  anotlier,  fur 
the  purpose  of  creating  disaffection 
among  tne  subjects  of  the  latter,  of  ob- 
taining intelHgence,  &c; 

EMOLUMENTS,  (hmolumens)  Fr. 
Perquisites;  fair  profits.  Every  gene- 
ral, and  other  public  officer,  if  men  of 
honour,  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
emolumentM  allowed  them.  Whatso-> 
ever  they  get  beyond,  is  injurious  to  th^ 
state  and  to  the  nation. 

EMOUSSER,  Fr.  to  blunt,  to  doll. 
In  a  military  sense,  it  signifies  to  take  off 
I  the  four  comers  of  a  battalion,  which 
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has  fonned  a  square,  and  to  give  it,  by 
tbr»9e  means,  aii  octagon  figure ;  from 
the  diderent  obtuse  angles  of  which  it 
nav  nre  in  all  directions. 

EMPALE.    See  Fortify. 

EMPARER,  Fr.  to  take  possession. 
Hence  iemparcr  d'une  Eminence,  &c.  to 
take  possession  of  a  height. 

EMPATTEMENT,  in  fortification. 
See  Talis. 

EMPEREUH,  Fr.    Sec  Emperor. 

EMPEROR,  a  title  hitherto  given  to 
the  Sovereign  of  Germany ;  but  since 
bd'ipted  by  the  First  Consul  of  France. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  imperator, 
and  signifies  the  chief  in  commanci 
Tbe  term  is,  however,  variously  used ; 
for  although  empire  means  a  certain 
eitent  of  country,  which  compre- 
hends several  provinces,  and  many  dif- 
femjt  states,  and  should  consequently 
pre  the  honorary  title  of  emperor  to 
us  principal  chief,  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  person  so  invested  is  only 
called  king.  Hence  the  British  empire, 
i*  under  the  chief  magistracy  of  Geoi"ge 
the  Third,  King,  &c.  It  is,  in  fact,  more 
suitable  to  a  military  government,  than 
to  one,  whose  vital  f(jnnation  consists 
ct*  a  happy  mixture  of  King,  Lords  aud 
Coiumon& 

EMPILEMENT,  IV.  from  empifer, 
tn  pile  up.  The  act  of  disposing  ball**, 
grenades,  and  shells,  in  the  most  secure 
and  convenient  manner.  This  generally 
occurs  in  arsenals  aud  citadels. 

EMPLACEMENT,  Fr.  the  spot  up- 
on which  a  body  of  armed  men  is 
ported. 

EMPLOIS  Militaires,  Pr.  military 
fniployments,  such  as  commissions,  6cc. 
ia  an  army. 

EMPLOYES,  Jr.  persons  employed 
ii)  the  service,  to  supply  the  necessary 
Hib&istence,  &c  for  an  army.  Of  this 
<lescnptioo  are  commissanes,  pur\'ey- 
^:%  &c. 

EMPRIZE.    See  Expedition. 

EMULATION,  a  noble-  jealousy, 
•Tthom  the  slightest  tincture  of  envy, 
i^hcrebv  gentlemen  endeavour  to  surpass 
Bich  other  in  the  acqubition  of  military 
kouwledg^.  Is  not  the  want  of  encou- 
v^iBent  to  excite  emulation,  the  great 
^^s€  of  misconduct  among  militarv 
BKo^  An  officer  who  is  not  protected, 
«ho  is  never  sure  of  the  least  favour, 
&c(^cu  husjclf^  jind  takvs  l€Si  trouble 


to  acquire  that  glory,  (which  is  rarely 
heard  of,  though  merited  by  the  bravest 
actions)  than  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of 
an  ordinary  reputation.  Brave  actions, 
by  whomsoever  accomplished,  should 
never  be  buried  in  oblivion,  as  they  ex* 
cite  to  emulation,  and  are  full  of  in* 
struction. 

ENAMBUSIL    See  Ambush. 

ENCAMPMENT,  the  pitching  of* 
can^p.    See  Camp. 

In  the  regulations  published  by  au« 
thority,  are  particularly  eujoinea  the 
following : 

Attentions  relative  <o Encampments. 
On  the  arrival  of  a  brigade  or  a  batta^ 
lion,  on  the  ground  destined  for  its 
camp,  tlie  quarter  and  rear  guards  of 
the  respective  regiments  will  immedi- 
ately mount ;  and  when  circumstances 
require  them,  the  advanced  picquets 
will  be  posted.  The  grand  gu^ds  of 
cavalry  will  be  formed,  and  toe  horses 
picketted.  The  mens'  tents  will  theu 
oe  pitched,  aud  till  tliis  duty  is  com-* 
pleted,  the  offigers  are  on  no  account  to 
quit  their  troops  or  companies,  or  to 
employ  any  soldier  for  their  own  ao- 
commodation. 

Privies  are  to  b^  made  in  the  most 
comenient  situations,  and  the  utmost 
attention  is  required  in  this,  and  every 
other  particular,  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  camp. 

If  circumstances  win  allow  tlie  ground 
on  which  a  regiment  is  to  encamp  to 
l)e  previously  ascertained,  the  pioneers 
should  make  these  and  other  essential 
conveniences,  before  the  corps  arrives 
at  its  encampment. 

Whenever  a  regiment  remains  more 
than  one  night  in  a  camp,  regular  kitch- 
ens are  to  be  constructed. 

No  tents,  or  huts,  are  to  be  allowed 
in  front  of,  or  between  the  intervals  of 
the  battahons.  A  spot  of  sround  for 
this  purpose  should  be  marked  b^  the 

auarter-master,  with  the  approbation  of 
^e  commanding  officer. 
Ou  arriving  in  a  camp  which  is  in« 
tersected  by  hedges,  ditches,  unequal  or 
boggy  ground,  regiments  will  immedi-* 
ately  make  openings  of  communication, 
of  60  feet  in  width. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  encamp- 
ment is  to  be  cleared,  and  every  obsta* 
cle  to  the  movement  of  the  artillery  and 
troops  ii  to  be  removed. 
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Commanding  officers  of  regiments 
must  take  ciire  that  their  communica- 
tion with  the  nearest  grand  route  is 
open,  and  free  from  any  impediments. 

ENCEINTE,  in  fortification,  is  the 
interior  wall  or  rampart  which  surrounds 
a  place,  sometimes  composed  of  bas- 
tions or  curtains,  either  faced  or  lined 
with  brick  or  stone,  or  only  made  of 
earth.  The  enceinte  is  sometimes  only 
flanked  by  round  or  square  towers, 
which  is  called  a  Roman  wall. 

ENCLOUER  un  canon,  Fr.  to  spike 
the  cannon. 

ENCLOUEURE,  Fr.  this  term  is 
used  in  the  artillery,  to  signify  the  actual 
state  and  condition  of  any  thing  that 
has  been  spiked. 

ENCOMBRER,  Fr.  in  fortification, 
to  fill  up  any  hollow  space;  such  as  a 
stagnant  lake,  &c.  with  rubbish. 

ENCOUNTERS,  in  military  affairs, 
are  combats,  or  fights,  between  two  per- 
sons only.  Battles,  or  attacks  by  large 
or  small  armies  are  fi(;uratively  so  call^. 
The  marquis  de  Feuquieres  mentions 
four  instances  of  particular  encounters 
brought  on  %  entire  armies,  with  a 
design  to  create  a  general  engagement. 

ENCOURAGE.    See  Animate. 

ENCOURAGEMENT,  (encourage' 
ntent,  Fr.)  excitement  to  action,  &c. 

ENCROACHMENT,  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  troops  of  one  nation,  on  the 
rights  or  limits  of  another. 

ENDORMI,  Fr.  asleep;  ioldat  en- 
dormi,  a  soldier  asleep  on  guard.  See 
the  articles  of  war,  which  direct  that 
any  centinel  who  is  found  asleep  durine 
the  period  ofhis  duty,  shall  be  punished 
with  death, 

ENDECAGON,  a  plain  figure  of  U 
sides  and  angles. 

ENEMY,  (entiemi,  Fr.)  in  a  compre- 
hensive meaning,  this  term  signifies  any 
power  or  potentate  with  whom  we  ai'e 
at  war,  together  with  his  subjects,  by 
sea  and  land;  it  also  includes  his  allies, 
all  persons  adhering  to  and  favouring 
bis  cause  and  undertaking ;  his  troops, 
the  inhabitants  of  his  cities  and  villa- 
ges. It  more  particularly  applies  to 
armed  bodies  of  men  tliat  are  acting 
against  toch  other. 

EN  FANS  perdus,  Fr.  forlorn  hope, 
which  consists  of  soldiers  detached 
from  several  regiments,  or  otherwise 
appointed  to  gh'e  tlie  first  onset  in  bat- 


tle, or  in  an  attack  upon  the  counter- 
scarp, or  the  breach  of  a  place  besieged; 
so CJiIled  (by  the  French)  Vr  cause  ot  the 
imminent  danger  they  are  exposed  to. 

ENFILADE,  in  f or HJicat ion,  ib  used 
in  speaking  of  trenches,  or  other  places, 
which  may  be  scoured  by  the  enemy's 
shot,  along  tlieir  whole  length.  In  con- 
ducting the  approaches  at  a  siege,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  trenches  be  not 
enfiladed  from  any  work  of  tlie  place. 
See  Trenches. 

To  EiYFiLADE,  is  to  sweep  the  whole 
length  of  any  work  or  line  of  troops, 
with  the  shot  of  ai'tillery  or  small  arms. 

ENFILER,  Fr.  to  enfilade ;  to  bat^ 
ter  and  sweep  with  cannon-shot,  the 
whole  extent  of  a  strait  line. 

S*ENFILER,  Fr.  to  expose  your- 
•self  to  tlie  enemy's  fire,  by  being  posted 
within  reach  of  his  point  blank  shot; 
or  by  getting  into  narrow  passes,  from 
whence  you  can  with  difficulty  retreat, 
after  having  sustained  a  galling  dis- 
charge of  musquetry. 

ENFONCER,  iV.  to  break;  to 
throw  into  disorder  by  piercing  the 
ranks  of  a  battalion,  &c. 

ENFORCER  des  ennemit,  Fr.  to 
plunt^e  into  the  thickest  o£  a  body  of 
armed  men,  who  are  combating  against 
you. 

ENGAGEMENT,  Fr.  Sec  En- 
listment. 

Engagement.    See  Battle. 

ENGAGER  une  a(f(iirc,  Fr.  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  a  uennal  engagemfnt,  by 
having  previously  attacked  him  in  a  va- 
riety ot  wav?. 

ENGAGEMENT,  Fr.  Tlie  act  of  en- 
listing. 

To  ENGARRISON,  to  protect  any 
place  by  a  garrison, 

ENCERHER,  Fr.  toplace  barrels  of 
gun-powder  in  a  magaznie. 

ENGINES,  in  military  mechanics, 
are  compound  machines,  made  of  one 
or  more  mechanical  powers,  as  levers, 
pullics,  screws,  &c.  in  order  to  raise, 
project,  or  sustain  any  weight,  or  pro- 
duce any  effect  wlfich  could  not  be  ea- 
sily effected  otherwise. 

Engine  to  drive Juze.%  consists  of  a 
wheel  w  ith  a  handle  to  it,  to  raise  a  cer- 
tain weight,  and  to  let  it  fall  upon  the 
driver,  by  which  the  strokes  Decome 
more  equal. 

Engike  to  draw/useijh»s  a  screw 
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ixed  apon  a  three-kg^ed  stand,  the 
kctuD  of  which  has  a  nag  to  place  it 
ipoo  the  shell ;  and  at  the  end  of  tlie 
screw  is  fixed  a  hand-screw  by  means  of 
&  oaUar,  which  beiag  screwed  on  the 
fme,  bj  turning  the  upper  screw,  draws 
Wit  or  raises  the  fuze. 

ENGINEER,  is  commonly  applied 
to  aa  oficer  who  is  appointed  to  inspect 
ifld  contrire  any  attacks,  defences,  6ic. 
<A  a  fortified  pluce,  or  to  build  or  repair 
tivm,&c. 

The  art  of  fortification  is  an  art  which 
stands  io  need  o£  so  many  others,  and 
whose  object  is  so  extensive,  and  its  ope- 
noons  accompanied  with  so  many  vari- 
oto  circumstancres,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
pr^Ue  for  a  mau  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  it  by  experience  alone;  even  sup* 
fnaa^  him  bora  with  all  the  advantages 
^*  genius  and  disposition  possible  for 
tije  knowledge  and  practice  of  that  im- 
portant art.  Wc  do  not  protend  to  deny 
tiat  experience  is  of  greater  efficacy, 
tbao  all  the  precepts  in  tUe  world;  but 
it  has  likewise  its  inconvenieuces  as  well 
as  its  advantages ;  its  fruits  are  of 
sl^ growth;  and  whoever  is  content 
v:th  pursuing  only  that  method  of  ii>- 
xncoon,  teldom  knows  how  to  act  upon 
ctarrgencies  of  all  kinds,  because  old 
>ee  incapacitates  him  from  exercising 
^  emplovmeDt.  Experience  teaches 
^S  Uirougtk  the  means  of  the  errors  we 
c  immit  ourselves,  what  theory  points 
o^«!C  at  the  ex  pence  of  others.  'The  lile 
of  man  being  short,  and  opportunities 
t^t' practice  seldom  happening,  it  is  cer- 
tiinootbingle2»<»  than  a  happy  {genius,  a 
rreat  share  of  theory,  and  iuteut  appli- 
c^n  joined  to  experience,  can  make 
aa  fQg;iueer  one  day  shine  in  hib prufeiy- 
>Mn.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  less 
tUn  the  three  first  of  the  four  necessary 
<>aalities,  should  not  be  a  recommenda- 
tion tor  die  reception  of  a  young  gentle- 
t&an  into  the  corps  of  engineers. 

The  fundamental  sciences,  and  those 
absolutely  necessary,  are  aridunetic,  ge- 
unetry,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  and 
diawxng.  Without  arithmetic,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  a  calculation  of  the  ex- 
tmt,  and  to  keep  au  account  of  the  difr- 
Ursements  made,  or  to  be  made ;  nor 
without  it  can  an  exact  computation  be 
taade  upon  aoy  occasion  whatsoever. 

Without  g^metry,  it  is  impossible  to 
i»y  doim  a  plan  or  map  with  truth  and 


exactness,  or  settle  a  draught  of  a  forti- 
ficacion,  or  calculate  the  lines  and  an- 
gles, so  as  to  make  a  just  estimation,  in 
order  to  trace  them  on  the  ground,  and 
to  measure  the  surface  and  solidity  of 
their  parts. 

Mechanics  teach  us 'the  proportions 
of  the  macliines  in  use,  and  huw  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  their  powers  ns  oc- 
casion may  require;  and  likewise  to 
judge  whether  those  which  our  own 
imagination  suggests  to  us,  will  answer 
in  practice. 

llydrnuligs  teach  us  how  to  conduct 
waters  from  one  place  to  another,  to 
keep  them  at  a  certain  height,  or  to 
raise  them  higher. 

How  fluently  soever  we  may  express 
ourselves  in  speaking  or  writing,  we  can 
never  give  so  perfect  an  idea  as  by  an 
exact  (fi-awing;  and  often  in  fortification 
both  are  wanted ;  for  which  reiison  the 
art  of  drawing  u  indispensably  necessa- 
ry for  engineers. 

To  the  qualities  above  mentioned, 
must  be  added  activity  and  vigilance; 
both  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
all  operations  of  war,  but  especially  in 
the  attack  of  such  places  as  are  in  ex- 
pectation of  succours.  The  besieged 
must  have  no  time  allowed  them  for 
consideration ;  one  hour  lost  at  such  a 
juncture  often  proves  irreparable.  It 
IS  by  their  activity  and  vigilance,  that 
engineers  often  bring  the  besieged  to 
capitulate,  much  sooner  tlian  the v  would 
have  done,  if  thoi^o  engineers  Iiad  not 
pushed  on  the  attack  with  firmness  and 
resolution.  Want  of  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity otten  proceed  from  irresolution, 
and  that  from  weakness  of  capacity. 

As  the  oi^.ce  of  an  engineer  requires 
great  natural  qualifications,  much  kno\5'^ 
ledge,  study,  and  application,  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  the  pay  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  that  merit  which  is  to  be 
the  qualification  of  the  person  employed: 
he  must  be  at  an  extraordinary  ex  pence 
in  his  education,  and  afterwards  for 
books  and  instruments  for  his  instruc- 
tion and  improvement,  as  well  as  for 
many  other  things;  and  that  he  mar 
be  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies  with 
application,  he  must  not  be  put  to  shifts 
for  necessaries.  It  should  likewise  be 
considered,  that  if  an  engineer  do  his 
duty,  be  his  station  what  it  will,  his  fa^ 
tigue  must  be  very  great;  and,  to  de- 
dicate 
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dicate  himself  wholly  to  that  duty,  he 
should  be  divested  ot  all  other  cares. 

The  word  engineer  is  of  modern  date, 
«nd  was  first  used  about  the  year  1650, 
when  one  Captain  Thomas  Iludd  had 
the  title  of  chief  engineer  to  the  king. 
In  1600  the  title  given  to  engineers  was 
ti-ench-master;  and  in  1622,  sir  Wil- 
liam Pelham,  and  after  him  sir  Fran- 
cis Vere,  acted  as  trench-masters  in 
Flanders.  In  the  year  11534,  an  engi- 
neer was  called  camp-master-general, 
and  sometimes  engine-master,  being 
always  suboixlinate  to  the  master  of  the 
ordnance. 

At  present  the  corps  of  Rm^l  Engi- 
neers in  England^  consists  of  1  colonel, 
in  diief,  1  colonel  en  second,  1  chief 
engineer,  5  colonels,  6  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, 18  captains,  15  captain-lieutenant 
and  captains,  31  lieutenants,  16  second 
lieutenants. 

The  establisnment  of  the  coi-ps  of  In- 
Tulid  Engineers,  comprises  a  colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel,  captain,  capUiiu-lieu- 
tenant  and  captain^  first  lieutenant  and 
second  lieutenant. 

The  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  in  Ire- 
hnd  consists  of  a  director,  colonel, 
lieutenant  colonel,  major,  captain,  cap- 
tain lieutenant  and  captain,  and  2  first 
lieutenants. 

ENGINERY,  the  act  of  managing 
artillery ;  also  engines  of  war. 

ENGORGEMENT,  Fr,  The  stop- 
page of  any  communication. 

ENGUAHD.  See  Guard. 

EN-JOUE,  Jr.  a' word  of  command 
among  the  French,  which  corresponds 
with  present  in  platoon  firings.    It  lite-  | 
jally  means  to  i(our  cheek. 

ENLARGElMENT,  the  act  of  going 
pr  being  allowed  to  go  beyond  prescribed 
limits;  as  tlie  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  an  arrest,  when  the  officer  is 
said  to  be  enlarged^  or  under  arrest  at 
large. 

ENLEVER  un  eonvoty  vn  detachment , 
Fr.  to  take  a  convoy  or  detachment,  by 
surprize  and  in  spite  of  any  resistance 
which  might  be  made.  , 

ENNEAGON,  in  geometry  or  for- 
iificntiotty  is  a  figure  consisting  of  nine 
aisles,  and  as  many' sides,  capable  of 
"bein^  fortified  wiili  the  same  number  of 
^wstions.^ 

ENNEGONEjPr.  S«e  Eknkacon. 

ENRANK,  to  piacQ  io  grderly  or 
re|uliir  rows.  ^ 


ENREGIMENTER,  Fr,  to  form 
several  companies  into  a  regiment. 

ENROCHEMENT,  Fr.  the  making 
marshy  ground  solid. 

ENROLEMENT,  Fr.  enrolment. 
This  term,  according  lo  the  military 
acceptation  of  it  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, diifers  from  the  words  engagement^ 
enlistmenty  inasmuch  as  in  some  in- 
stances, the  officer  enrols  or  enlists  a 
soldier  without  his  consent;  whereas 
in  others  the  soldier  is  enrolled,  after 
having  declared  that  he  voluntarily  en- 
listed. 

ENR6LEMENToar  argent,  Fr.  the  act 
of  recruiting  soldiers  by  means  of  boun- 
ties. 

ENROLLED,     ?  ^     t 

ENROLMENT,  S  ^^  Inlisted. 

ENSCONCE,  to  cover  as  with  a  fort. 

ENSEIGNE,  ou  porte  enseigne,  Fr. 
the  coburs,  originally  derived  from  the 
Ljitin  word  Inst^nire.  The  French  de- 
signate all  warlike  symbols  under  the 
term  eriseigne;  but  they  again  distin- 
guish that  word  by  the  appellations  of 
drapeaux,  colours,  and  itendarts,  stand- 
ards. Drapeaux  or  colours,  are  parti- 
cularly characteristic  of  the  infantry  ; 
etcndards  or  standards  belong  to  the  ca- 
valry. We  make  the  same  £stinctians 
in  our  service.    See  Colours. 

Porfc-EKSEiGNE,  ou  Porte-^rapeou^ 
Fr.  This  term  is  also  used  among  die 
French  to  signify  the  soldier  who  is  en- 
trusted with  the  standard  or  colours^ 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  tlie  officer 
occasionally. 

Enseigne  de  raisseau,  Fr.The  lowest 
commissioned  officer  in  the  French  navy. 

ENSEMBLE,  Fr.  together;  the  exact 
execution  of  the  same  movements,  per- 
formed in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the 
same  motions ;  it  is  the  union  of  all  the 
men  who  compose  a  battalion,  or  several 
battalions  or  companies  of  cavalry,  who 
are  to  act  as  if  put  in  motion  by  the 
same  spring,  both  wings  as  well  as  the 
centre.  Upon  the  strict  observatioa 
of  tbis  ensemble  every  success  depends,) 
but  it  is  not  to  be  acquired,  except  by 
constant  practice. 

ENSHIELDy  to  cover  from  the 
enemv. 

ENSIFORM,  havmg  the  shape  of  ^ 
sword.  * 

ENSIGN,  in  the  military  art,  a  ban« 
oer,  und^jr  yfhlck  the  soimers  are  ranged 
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according  to    die   different  regiments 
Ukv  belong  to.    See  Colours. 

insicSf  or  ensign-bearer,  is  an  offi- 
cer who  carries  the  colours,  being  the 
lowest  commissioned  officer  in  a  com- 
puT  of  foot,  subordinate  to  the  captain 
ud' lieutenant.  The  word  ensign  is 
urr  antJent,  being  used  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  amongst  both 
foot  and  horse.  Ensigns  belonging  to  the 
ffMt,  vrere  either  the  common  ones  of  the 
nhole  legion,  or  the  particular  ones  of 
ibe  maoipuli.  The  common  ensign  of  the 
whole  legion  was  an  eagle  of  gold  or 
silver,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  speai;,  hold- 
lue  a  thunderbolt  in  his  talons,  as  ready 
to  deliver  it.  That  this  was  not  pecu- 
liar (o  the  Romans,  is  evident  from  the 
testimony  of  Xenophon,  who  informs 
a%  that  the  royal  ensign  of  Cyrus  was 
agyiden  eagle  spread  over  a  shield,  and 
fafrtened  on  a  spear,  and  that  the  same 
«a%  stiJ]  used  by  the  Persian  kings.  In 
the  rustic  age  of  Rome,  the  ensign 
Has  Bothing  more  than  a  wisp  of  hay 
carried  on  a  pole,  as  the  word  manipu-' 
ha  properly  signifies.  The  ensign  of  the 
borse  was  not  solid,  as  the  others,  but 
a  doth,  somewhat  like  our  colours,  dis- 
traded  on  a  staff;  on  which  the  names 
oftfae  emperors  were  generally  inscribed. 
Tbe  icii^ous  care  the  soldiers  took  of 
thftr  ensigns  was  extraordinary:  they 
^'Tslupped  them,  swore  by  them  (as  at 
pRseat  several  Europeans  powers  do) 
and  incurred  cerUiin  death  if  they  lost 
tbea.  Tbe  Turks  and  Tartars  make 
tuc  of  horses  tails  for  tlieir  ensigns, 
*hose  nomber  distinguishes  the  rank  of 
thdr  commanders;  for  the  sultan  has 
7,  aod  the  irrand  vizier  only  3,  &c. 

CXTAMEU  une  troupe,  uac  armte, 
at  onragej  Fr.  to  rout  a  body  of  armed 
(^eo,  to  oi-erthrow  an  anny.  It  also 
Bcaos  to  destroy  a  work,  by  blowing  it 
•p»  or  by  battering  it  with  cannon. 

ExTaxER  dei  operations  de  guerre, 
Fr.  to  commence  warlike  operations, 
odicr  by  besieging  a  fortified  place,  or 
^cntenne  the  enemy's  country  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  him  to  battle. 

ifsTAif EK  ia  patx,  Fr.  to  nuike  pro- 
ponb  of  peace,  or  overtures  of  accom- 


ENTERPRISE,  in  military  hbtory, 
as  oodcrtaking  attended  with  some 
^ttard  and  danger. 

ENTERPRiSEB,  «n  officer  who  un- 


dertakes or  engages  in  any  important 
and  hazardous  design.  This  kincl  of  ser^ 
vice  frequently  happens  to  the  light  iik- 
fantry,  hght-horse,  and  hussars. 

ENTIRE,  or  rank  Entire,  a  line 
of  men  in  one  continued  row  on  the 
side  of  each  other.  When  behind  each 
other,  they  are  said  to  be  in  file.  Sea 
Indian  ^/<^. 

ENTONNOIR,  Fr,  the  cavity  or 
hole  which  remains  after  the  explosioa 
of  a  mine.  It  likewise  means  the  tin- 
case  or  port-feu  which  is  used  to  convey 
the  priming-powder  into  the  touch-hole 
of  a  cannon. 

ENTREE  (Thonneur  des  gouvemeurs 
Sf  lieutenans  gcncraux  des  provinces,  Fr. 
The  solemn  entry  of  governors,  gene- 
ral officers,k&c.  into  the  towns,  cita- 
dels, castles  and  forts,  within  the  dis- 
trict, of  v/hich  they  have  the  command, 

ENTREPOSTS,  IV.  magazines  and 
places  appropriated  in  garrison  towns^ 
ibr  the  reception  of  stores,  &a  In  a 
mercantile  sense  it  means  an  interme- 
diate public  ware  house,  where  goods 
are  deposited,  and  from  whence  thej 
might,  be  forwarded  to  different  quar- 
ters within  or  beyond  the  immediate 
confines  of  a  country. 

ENTREPRENDRE,  Tr.  To  un- 
dertake  any  thing  from  one's  own  mind, 
or  in  consequence  of  a  superior  order. 

Entreprendre  une  guerre,  unsiege^ 
une  hattaille ;  to  put  the  armed  strength 
of  a  country  in  action  by  marching  dit- 
ferent  bodies  of  troops  against  fortified 
places,  by  embarking  them  for  foreign 
service,  or  by  rendering  them  subser- 
vient to  military  purposes  in  any  othcf 
way. 

Entreprendre  sur  des  quart iers^ 
Fr.  to  appear  in  force  against  an  ene- 
my's quarters,  with  the  intention  of 
driving  him  from  them. 

ENTREPRENEUR,  Ff.  See  Con- 
tractor. 

ENTREPRISE,    Fr,  See   Enter- 

PRISE 

ENTRETENIR  une  armie,  Fr.  to 
provide  tlie  necessary  clothing,  pay^ud 
subsistence  of  an  army. 

Entretenir  la  patx,  Fr.  to  keep  up 
tlie  bonds  of  national  amity,  by  a  strict 
observance  of  treaties,  Sccl 

Entretenxr  la  guerre,  Fr.  to  make 
the  best  use  of  military  resources,  for 
the  support  of  national  glory,  &c. 
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Emtretknir  det  Unisons  secretes  ches 
Pennemi,  Fr.  to  keep  up,  by  means  of 
corruption  and  bribery^  a  secret  com- 
munication with  one  or  more  persons 
in  the  service  of  an  enemy. 

ENTRETIEN  des  amies,  Fr.  the 
care  which  soldiers  pay  to  their  arms, 
by  keeping  tliem  in  constant  good  or- 
der. An  allowance  is  made  in  the  Bri- 
|ish  service  to  enable  the  privates  to 
procure  the  neceiisary  articles  for  clean- 
mg,  &c.  This  allowance  is  called  emery^ 
oil  and  crocus,  which  see. 

ENTRETOISE  dc  couche,  Fr.  the 
piece  of  wood  which  is  placed  between 
the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage,  and  upon 
which  its  breech  rests. 

Entretoisk  de  lunette,  Fr.  a  piece 
of  wood  which  is  placed  between  the 
cheeks  and  under  the  lower  end  of  a 
gun-carriage.  It  has  a  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  iron 
pin,  which  is  used  in  advancing  the  can- 
non. 

Ektretoise  de  mire,'  Fr.  a  piece  of 
tvood  which  is  placed  between  the  cheeks 
of  a  gun-carriage ;  that!  which  is  direcUy 
underneath  tlie  breech. 

Entbetoise  de  volie,  Fr,  a  piece  of 
wood  which  is  placed  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  cannon^  between  the  two  clieeks  uf 
its  carriage. 

ENVAHIR,  Fr.    Sec  Invade. 

ENVELOPF^  in  fortification,  a  work 
of  earth,  sometimes  .in  form  of  a  single 
parapet,  and  at  otlierslike  a  smull  ram- 
part: it  is  raised  sometimes  in  the 
ditch,  and  sometimes  beyond  it.  Enve- 
lopes are  sometimes  en  zig  zag,  to  in- 
close a  weak  ground  where  that  is  prac- 
ticable, with  single  lines,  to  save  the 
great  charge  of  horn-works,  crown- 
works,  and  tenailles,  or  where  room  is 
wanting  for  such  large  works.  These 
sort  of  works  are  to  be  seen  at  Besan- 
cou,  Douay,  Luxemburg,  ^cc.  Enve- 
lopes in  a  ditch  are  sometimes  called 
siUuns,  contre-gardes,  conserves,  lunet- 
tes, &c.  which  words  see. 

EN  VELOPPEIl,  Fr.  to  surround. 

Envelop  per  une  armce^  Fr.  to  sur- 
round an  »nny. 

ENVOYE,  Fr.  The  French  use  this 
tenii  to  signify  an  otiiccr  or  trumpet, 
who  is  sbnt  from  one  army  to  another, 
eitlier  to  settle  an  exchange  of  priso- 
ners, or  to  make  a  communication  of 
any  kind. 


3i>  ENVIRON,  to  surround  in  a 
h9stile  manner,  to  hem  in,  to  besiege. 

EPAULE,  in  fortification,  denotes 
the  shoulder  of  a  bastion,  or  the  place 
where  its  face  and  flank  meet,  and  form 
the  ontile,  called  the  angle  of  the  shoul-- 
der.    See  Fortification. 

EPAULEMENT  in  fortification,  is 
a  kind  of  breast-work  to  cover  the 
troops  in  front,  and  sometimes  in  flank. 
In  a  siege,  the  besiegers  generally  raise 
an  epaulemcnt  of  8  or  10  feet  high, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  approaclies, 
to  cover  the  cavalry,  which  is  placed 
there  to  support  the  guard  of  the 
trenches.  These  works  are  sometimes 
made  of  filled  gabions,  or  fascines  and 
eartli.  "Wiis  term  is  frequently  used  for 
any  work  thrown  up  to  defend  the  flank 
of  a  post,  or  any  other  place.  It  is 
sometimes  taken  for  a  demi-bastion, 
and  at  other  times  for  a  souare  orillon 
to  cover  the  cannon  of  tne  casemate. 
See  Fortification. 

EPAULER,  Fr,  to  support 

ipxv'LY.Kune  batterie,  un  travail,  une 
tranche,  une  troupe,  Fr.  to  raise  a  para- 
pet, or  any  other  high  fence  for  tlie  se- 
curity of  a  battery,  a  work,  trench,  or 
troop,  &C.  This  parapet  or  fence  must 
be  so  constructed,  that  the  view  of  the 
object  is  cut  off  from  the  enemy,  and 
protected  against  an  enfilade. 

EPAULETTES,  are  a  kind  of  shoul- 
der-knots; those  for  the  Serjeants  and 
rank  and  file  of  the  colours  of  the  fa- 
cing, with  a  narrow  yellow  or  white  tape 
round  it,  and  worsted  fringe;  those  tor 
the  officers  are  made  of  gold  or  silver 
lace,  with  rich  fringe  and  bullions. 
They  are  badges  of  distinction,  worn 
on  one  or  both  shoulders.  When  a  Ser- 
jeant or  corporal  is  publickly  reduced, 
die  shoulder-knot  is  cut  off  by  the  drum- 
major  in  the  front  or  circle  of  tlie  bat- 
talion. 

Among  the  French,  all  the  degrees  of 
rank,  from  a  cadet  to  a  general  otlicer, 
were  so  minutely  marked  out  by  the 
epaulette,  that  a  common  centiuci  might 
instantly  know  what  olticer  approached 
his  station,  and  could  pay  the  pre- 
scribed honours  witliout  hesitation  or 
mistake. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  our  service. 
Some  few  alterations  have  lately  been 
made  in  those  ornaments:  but  they  are 
so  partial  and  coufiiied  to  the  upper 
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ranks  only,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinpaish  the  youngest  ensign  from  the 
o!  lest  captain  by  his  epaulette,  or  by 
any  other  part  of  his  uniform.  \Vhen 
Hi;,hiand  or  Fusileer  rejriments  are 
mixed  with  the  line,  ex-erv  sentinel  is 
ju;I  more  perplexed,  as  all  the  orticers 
belonging  to  those  corps  indiscTiniinately 
wrar  two  epaulettes  made  of  fringe  and 
bullion  of  the  same  cjnality. 

Epaulettes  have  been  introduced  into 
the  navy  during  the  late  war. 

The  following  are  the  gradations  of 
rank  as  distinguished  by  epaulettes. 

Masters  and  commanders  have  one 
epaulette  ou  the  left  shoulder. 

Po*t  captains  under  three  years,  one 
epaulette  on  the  right  slioulder. 

And  after  having  been  post  three  years 
two  epaulettes. 

Rear  admirals  have  one  star  on  the 
strap  of  the  epaulette,  vice  admirals  two 
stars,  and  admirals  three  stars. 

EPEE,  Fr.  a  sword.  ^ 

Maurir  d^une  belle  EpiE,  Fr,  to  be 
<kfeated  by  a  man  of  superior  talents, 

EPEROX,  oil  contre-fort,  Fr.  a  sort 
of  buttress,  which  is  built  against  a 
^  in  order  to  support  it :  or  the  bet- 
ter to  enable  it  to  bear  a  weight  of 
eanh.  Eperon  also  means  a  spur. 

EPERONNIEKE,  Fr.  a  spur-lea- 
thn. 

EPHATIS,  a  purple  glove,  which, 
anions;  the  Romans  was  always  worn 
^}  their  warriors,  or  by  their  come- 
"ttiw  00  the  staj^c,  when  they  per- 
lormtd  the  part  of  a  warrior. 

fiPIBATife,  Roman  .sesunen,  who 
J'/metimes  did  soldiers'  duty. 

EPICX^,  Fr,  a  weapon  in  the  shape 
*l  a  halbert,  with  a  sharp  pointed  iron. 
IV  %haft  was  four  or  five  feet  long. 

EPICYCLOID,  a  cune  fonnod'by 
iK*  revolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  cir- 
<"*♦  along  the  convex  or  conc:ave  pJirt  of 
aacither  circle. 

HPIFJl  Cennrmi,  Fr.  To  obtain  in- 
tf'.ligence  relative  to  the  mo\'eraent, 
Ac.  of  ail  enemy.  A  French  author 
^try  properly  obser\'e9,  that  able  gene- 
r^%  can  always  obtain  information  con- 
'*ming  the  <3esigns  of  their  adversa-  j 
n<V  without  entrusting  the  source  or 
^'Qrces  of  that  information  to  a  third 
p(<Ma:  be  concludes  by  saying,  Happy 
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is  tlmt  chief,  who  write^  more  him- 
self, than  Ife  has  occasion  to  dictate  to 
his  socretar\\   ' 

EPIGNARE,  Fr,  a  small  piece  of 
ordnance  which  does  not  exceed  on« 
pound  in  caliber. 

EPJNGLETTE,  Fr.  an  iron  needle 
with  which  the  cartridge  of  any  large 
piece  of  ordnance  is  pierced  before  it  is 
prinied.  ^ 

EPOUVAXTF,  Fr,  a  sudden  panic 
with  \ylTich  troops  are  seized,  and  by 
which  they  are  hid  need  to  retreat  with- 
out any  actual  necesity'  for  so  doing. 

Donner  rirorvANTE,  Fr,  to  force 
an  enemy  to  retreat  precipitately,  lea- 
ving his  baggage,  &c»  behind.  T'his  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  sudden  march, 
by  suprise,  and  by  some  ingenious 
manoeuvre. 

Prendre  TiPouvANTr,  Fr.  to  be 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic;  to  retreat 
in  disorder. 

EPREUVE,  Fr,  SeePnoor. 
.  EPROUVETTE,  is  a  machine  to 
prove  the  strength  of  gunpowder.  There 
are  different  sorts  of  eprouvettes,  ao 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  different  na- 
tions who  use  them.  Some  raise  a 
weight,  and  others  throw  a  ^hot,  to  cer- 
tain heights  and  distances. 

EI*TAGON.    SeeHEPTAGoy. 

EPUISES  TolanteSf  Fr.  mills  of  a 
simple  construction,  which  serve  to  raise 
or  to  drain  the  waters,  so  as  to  make  a 
solid  foundation  for  such  works  as  are 
to  be  erected  on  a  marshy  soil.  . 

EPUI JP^  militares,  military  banquets. 
It  was  customary  amongst  the  Romans^ 
when  a  general  was  saluted  imperator^ 
or  when  an  officer  was  promoted  to  the 
generalship,  to  give  a  feast  to  the  sol-* 
diers,  in  order  to  gain  their  support. 
The  generals  would  do  th^isame  before 
a  battle  to  eocourage  the  men,  and 
after  the  action  to  refresh  them. 

To  EQUALIZE,  in  a  military  sense 
to  render  the  distribution  of  any  num- 
ber of  men  equal  as  to  the  component 
parts. 

To  Equamze  a  battalion.  To  tell  off  ^ 
a  certain  number  of  companies  in  such 
a  manner,  that  tlie  several  component 
parts  shall  consist  of  the  same  number 
of  men.  In  this  case  the  grenadier  and 
light  infantry  companies  are  squared 
with  tlie  rest  of  the  battalion. 
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EQUANGULAR,      hayiBg     equal 

EQUATION,  an  expression  of  the 
aame  quantity  in  two  dissimilar  terms, 
but  of  equal  value^    See  Algebra. 

£QU£L£,  Fr.  a  word  generally  ap- 
plied to  any  piece  of  ordnance  or  mua- 
quetry,  butchieflytothefonnery  when, 
by  frequent  use,  its  mouth  has  been 
widened,  and  the  direction  of  the  ball 
or  bullet  is  consequently  afiected. 

jEQUEHRK  Jr.  an  instrument  made 
6f  wood  or  of  metal,  which  serves  to 
trace  and  measure  rieht  angles,  and  to 
obtain  a  perpendicular  line  upon  an 
horizontal  one.  This  instrument  is  ab- 
folutely  necessary  to  miners. 

EQUERRY,  the  master  of  the  horse. 
It  Ukewise  means  any  person  who  is 
appointed  to  attend  the  king,  or  Prince 
^f  Wales  in  that  capacity. 

EQUESTRIAN  slaf tie,  the  inani- 
mate resemblance,  in  bronze,  stone,  or 
marble,  of  any  person  mounted  on 
borseback. 

Equestrian  orders  among  the  Ro- 
mans, signified  their  knights  or  equites; 
as  also  their  troopers  or  horsemen  in 
the  field ;  the  first  of  which  orders  stood 
in  contradistinction  to  the  senators,  as 
the  last  did  to  the  foot;  each  of  these 
distinctions  was  introduced  into  the 
»tate  by  Romulus. 

EQUILIBRIUM,  equality  of  weight 
Qr  power. 

Jb EQUIP,  (iquiper,  Fr.)  to  furnish  an 
individual,  a  corps,  or  an  army,  with 
every  thing  that  is  requisite  for  milita- 
ry service;  such  as  arms,  accoutre- 
ments, uniforms,  &c.  &c. 

EQUIPAGE,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
all  kinds  of  furniture  made  use  of  by 
the  army;  such  as 

Cam;>-£QUiPAGE,  ?  are  tents,  kitch- 

Ji'e^EQUiPAGE,  >  eo-furniture,  sad- 
die-horses,  baggage-waggOBSy  bot-hor- 
seS),  &a 

EQUIPAGE^  mi  haggaga  d^une 
mrmie^  Fr.  Under  this  term  are  compre- 
hended military  stores,  camp  equipage, 
utensilsy  £rc.  with  which  an-  army  is 
usually  furnished.  This  word  is  used 
as  to  any  particular  department  or 
^ompon^it  part  of  aa  army,  vi^.  iqu^ 
foiget  iortUkrie^  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, lAinibrels,  cannon-ball,  &c.  for 
the  use  of  the  artillery. 
.  i^viPACts   (2'ttA   rtgimcntf    iPune 


troupCf  Fr.  arms,  accoutrements,  &c. 
belonging  to  a  regiment,  or  armed 
body.      ^ 

Grot  Eqvipaqes,  Fr,  four-wheeled 
waeons,  caissons,  &c. 

menus  Equipages,  fr.  Under  this 
term  are  comprehended  led  horses, 
mules  and  other  beasts  of  burthen; 
carriages  with  two  wheels,  &c. 

L'fiQUIPEMENT  des  soldats,  Fr. 
the  equipment  or  complete  dress,  in- 
cluding accoutrements  and  arms,  &c. 
of  soldiers. 

EQUIPMENT,  the  act  of  getting 
completely  equipped,  or  supplied  nith 
every  requisite  for  military  service. 

JEQUITATIGN,  Fr,  the  art  of 
managing  horses.  According  to  Dto- 
donu  SicilianuM  the  Thessalians  were 
the  first  who  trained  horses  and  rendered 
them  fit  for  human  service.  The  Athe- 
nians and  Greeks,  who  paid  great  at* 
tention  to  eeuitatioHj  were  indebted  to 
them  for  tneir  first  notions  of  that 
art.  The  latter  especially  made  great 
progress  in  it,  not  only  with  regai'd  to 
the  training,  &c.  but  they  also  discovered, 
remedies  for  their  several  diseases. 

EQUITES,  an  order  of  equestrian 
knights  introduced  amon^  the  Romans 
by  Uomulus. 

Equites  singularetf  a  particular 
corps  of  cavalry  raised  by  order  of 
Augustas,  for  his  body  guard.  They 
were  called  equites  singulareSy  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  selected  from  other 
corps. 

EQUI  TRIUMPHALES,  Fr.  four 
white  horses  a-breast  that  drew  the 
triumphal  car,  when  a  general  made  his, 
entry  into  Rome* 

ESCADRON,  IV.  Squadron.  Tliia 
term  is  derived  from  the  Italian  scara 
or  scadra,  corrupted  from  the  latin 
quadrum.  Froissart  waa  the  first  French 
\  writer  that  made  use  of  the  word  es- 
cadron  to  signify  a  troop  of  horse  drawn 
out  in  order  ot  battle.  The  term  e»- 
cadron  is  more  ancient  than  kattalion. 
See  Squaoroit. 

ESCADRONNEB*  Fr,  to  form 
squadron. 

ESCALADE.    SocScalade. 

Escalade  d'un  sotdat  was  used  ia 
thp  old  French  service  to  express  the 
act  of  a  soldier  who  got  into  a  town, 
camp  or  quarters,  by  scaling  the  ram- 
parts, &c.  When  discovered  in  the  a6l 
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of  SO  doing,  the  centinels  had  orders  to 
fife  at  hi  in;  and  if  apprehended^  he 
w-as  tried  and  condemned  to  death. 

ESCAIADER,  JPr.  to  scale  a  place. 

ESCALE,  JPr.  a  machine  used  to 
tpply  the  petard. 

ESCARMOUCHE,  Ff.  See  Skir- 
mish. 

ESCARPS,  is  the  outward  slope  or 
Ulas  of  the  rampart. 

ESCARPMENT.    See  DeClivitV. 

tSCAUPILL,  JPr.  a  kind  of  quiltr 
ed  blanket,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
cassock  or  Ions  gown.  •  This  armour 
wu  suggested  oy  necessity,  when  the 
Spaoia^  under  Femand  Cortez  iu- 
Taded  Mexico.  They  had  no  wire  to 
make  coats  of  mail  with,  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  arrows  of  the 
lodians  j  but  they  were  taught  by  ex- 
perience that  a  wadding  between  two 
pieces  of  cloth,  well  quilted,  was  a  better 
afeguard  than  knitted  brass  wire. 

KCHARPE,(wK>re  correct  fyk  cr  arpe) 
Tr.t  scarf.  In  ancient  times,  a  military 
Bsrk  to  distinguish  officers  and  soldiers 
from  the  rest  of  the  people.  Before  a 
regaltr  clothing  was  adopted  among  the 
nations  in  Europe,  officers  and  soldiers 
sppeared  with  two  scarfs  of  different  co- 
lows,  which  crossed  each  other  before 
snd  behind,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
cowtry  and  the  corps  to  which  the 
wearer  of  them  belonged.  Thestarfwas 
pmerved  among  the  French,  as  late 
down  as  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XlVtb. 
it  consisted  of  a  piece  of  white  silk, 
wdichi  previous  to  the  revolution^  was 
tbe  national  colour  of  France. 

Scarfs,  however,  were  continued 
Boch  later  among  other  nations,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Germans,  who 
wrar  them  to  tliis  day  across  their  uni- 

ESCOPERCHE,  Fr.  an  enginewhich 
Mrres  to  raise  weights. 

ESCOPETTE,  Fr,  a  kind  of  pike 
three  feet  and  a  half  long,  formerly 
Used  by  the  carbiniert.  There  is  also  a 
&e  ^iD  called  escopete  which  resembles 
•  ttoafl  riiled  V^^oc,  it  carries  five  hun- 
dred pacei.  The  French  cavalry  had 
OLopeta  so  tate  as  under  Lewis  XTIL 

ESCOPETTERIE,  IV.  a  volley. 

ESCORT,  in  the  art  of  war.  See 
CdsTor. 

EicoRT  cf  deserters,  consists  in  gene- 
<^  of  a  corporal  utul  three  rank  and 


file  unless  the  number  exceed  four  or 
five.  Deserters  are  conducted  bvtheifi 
a  certain  distance,  and  either  delivered 
over  to  the  next  military  station,  dr 
lodged  in  some  county  gaol.  The  prin* 
cipsd  regulations  respecting  this  import 
tant  trust  are,  that  when  an  order  troitk 
the  war  office  shall  be  re^ceived  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  any  corps  or  de;- 
tachment,  for  a  party  to  take  chdrge  oif 
a  deserter,  and  convey  him  to  any  place, 
the  said  commanding  officer  shall  adt- 
rance,  or  cause  to  be  advanced,  so 
much  money  on  Recount  of  pay  for 
the  deserter,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  de* 
fray  the  arrears  thereof,  during  the  time 
of  his  confinement,  and'the  expence  df 
medicines  and  attendance,  (if  any  shaH 
be  due)  and  a  farther  sum  proportion- 
ed to  the  time  he  will  be  on  his  march, 
either  to  his  final  destination,  or  to  the 
next  quarter,  as  the  case  may  require  t 
he  shall  likewise  cause  such  necessaries 
as  the  man  may  be  absolutely  in  need 
of,  to  be  provided  and  paid  for;  the 
sums  defrayed  and  advanced,  on  tut* 
count  of  pay,  &c.  to  be  stated  distinct- 
ly on  the  back  of  the  route  or  order,  as 
likewise  the  particulars  and  actual 
charge  of  the  necessaries,  and  to  be 
signra  by  the  commanding  officer  him- 
self, or  by  the  adjutant  or  paymastelr 
by  his  direction.  The  person  rei:eivii^^ 
the  money,  vizv  the  gaoler,  and  the 
non-conmussioned  officer  who  takefe 
charge  of  the  deserter,  shall  likewise 
sign  to  the  sumi  respecdv^y  received 
by  thenr* 

When  a  deserter  is  delivered  ovtt- 
from  one  party  to  another,  the  Com* 
manding  onicer  of  the  corps,  to  which 
the  latter  party  belongs,  or  the  adjutsiht 
or  paymaster,  by  his  direcdoin;  sliali 
carefully  inspect  the  rouoe,  and  see  that 
the  money  which  hath  bten  received,  is 
there  properly  adoounted  for ;  iSe  shall 
also  advante  a  farther  sum  (if  requisite) 
on  account  of  pay,  proportion^  to  the 
distance  of  the  eusuit^  mRrth;  and  so 
on,  till  the  deserter  shall  arrive  at  his 
place  of  destination^ 

If,  upon  such  inspection  of  the  route, 
any  improper  charges  shall  be  found,  the 
non-commissioned  officer,  under  whom 
they  have  been  incurred,  shall  make 
guod  the  amount  thereof. 

No  pay  shall  be  advanced,  nor  shall 
any  necessaries  be  provided,  but  by  or 
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under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
commanding  ofticcr,  adjutant,  or  pay- 
master, who  is  to  bign  his  name  to  the 
cliarge. 

No  more  money  shall  be  advanced 
on  account  of  pa^,  than  the  time  and 
distance  may  require. 

Necessaries  shall  be  supplied  but 
once  for  any  march. 

No  horse-hire  shall  be  allowed,  nor 
any  fees  at  gaols.  The  subsistence  of 
B  deserter  commences  from  the  first 
day  of  confinement  inclusive;  and  is 
six-pence  per  diemy  for  all  ranks  and 
corps. 

The  agent  of  the  regiment  to  which 
a  deserter  belongs,  shall  repay  the 
money  advanced,  provided  it  is  proper- 
ly accounted  for  on  the  route,  and  snail 
chairge  the  same  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz. 

The  subsistence,  not  exceeding  six- 
|)ence  a  day,  against  the  public. 

Necessaries,  including  hand-cuffs, 
against  the  deserter,  who  shall  pay  for 
them  by  stoppages. 

Medicines,  and  other  necessary  cx- 
penccs,  in  consequence  of  sickness, 
against  the  surgeon  of  the  corps. 

The  order  or  route,  by  which  the  de- 
serter is  marched,  being  the  voucher 
fur  the  expenditures,  the  same  shall  be 
carefully  prcser\  ed  and  deposited  either 
'  in  the  buvoy,  or  at  the  head  quarters 
of  the  corps  to  which  he  belouj^s,  ac- 
cording to  the  destination  of  the  said 
order  or  route;  or  with  the  agent  of 
the  corps,  to  be  produced  when  called 
/or,  on  settlement  of  the  accouipts. 

JESC0RTE,1V.    SeeKscoiiT. 

ESCOUADE,  Fr.  in  the  old  French 
sen'icc,  generallj^  meant  the  tliird  part 
of  a  company  ot  foot  or  a  dt'tachmeut. 
Companies  were,  divided  in  this  manner 
for  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently 
keeping  tlie  tour  of  duty  among  the 
men. 

The  word  cscouade  is,  however,  nmre 
specitically  applicable  to  the  old  distri- 
bution of  a  French  artillery  company, 
Vr'hich  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
called  escouades.  The  first,  conUiining 
double  the  complement  of  tlie  rest,  was 
composed  of  24  cannoniers  t>r  bomba- 
cliers,  including  two  scrjetuitf,  two  cor- 
porals, two  imspessiides  or  lance  corpo- 
rals of  the  same  profession,  xHid  t%«enty- 
four  soldiers,  called  soldats  upprentis. 
The  second  escouade  was  composed  of 


twelve  miners  or  sappers,  including  one 
Serjeant,  one  corporal,  and  one  anspes- 
sade  or  lance  corpoi*al  of  the  same 
profession,  and  twelve  soldats  appren." 
tis. 

The  third  escouade  was  composed  of 
twelve  workmen  or  artificers  in  wood  or 
iron  attached  to  the  artiller}',  amongst 
whom  were  included  one  serjeant,  one 
corporal,  and  one  anspessade  or  lance 
corporal  of  the  same  trade,  together 
with  twelve  soldats  apprentis.  We  have 
corrupted  the  term  and  called  it  squad. 
See  Squad. 

l^COUT.    See  Spy. 

KSCRIME,  Fr.  the  art  of  fencing  ; 
tilting. 

ESCRIMEUR,  Fr.  a  fencer;  one 
who  understands  the  sword. 

ESCUAGE,  an  ancient  feudal  te- 
nure, by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to 
follow  his  lord  to  war,  or  to  defend  his 

Eskv,  (has)  the  Turkish  soldier  wh6 
carries  the  colours :  in  general  it  is  the 
senior  man  in  tlie  coinpanv. 

ESPACES,  Fr.  regulated  inteivals 
between  the  battalions,  the  companies, 
and  the  teuts  in  a  camp,  between  the 
ranks  in  a  luanuLUvre,  on  a  march,  or  in 
biittle. 

ESPADOX,  in  old  military  books,  a 
kind  of  two-handed  sword,  having  two 
ed^es,  of  a  great  len£:th  and  breadth  ; 
formerly  used  by  the  Dutch. 

ESPADONNER,  Fr.  to  fight  with 
the  back-sword. 

F>]'ECF-S,  Fr.  coin.  Hence  payer 
en  eaptccs  sminuntcs ;  to  pay  in  cash,  or 
ready  money ;  a  circumstance  indispen* 
sablv  necessary  to  military  men. 

F-i?PION,  Fn  a  spy. 

E8PI0N  N AGE,  i'r.  the  act  of  ob- 
tiiiiiiug  and  giving  intelligence;  which 
is  us  dangerous  to  the  employer  as  it  is 
to  the  person  that  undertakes  it. 

ESPLANADE,  in  fortification,  the 
sloping  of  the  parapet  of  the  covert-way 
towards  the  field,  and  is  therefore  the 
same  as  the  glacis  of  tlie  counterscarp; 
but  begins  to  be  antiquated  in  that  sense, 
and  is  now  only  tsiken  for  the  empty 
sjmce  between  the  gl»cis  of  a  citadel, 
and  the  fir^it  houses  of  the  town. 

ESPON  TON,  Fr.  a  .«>ort  of  half  pike. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1690,  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  French  government  that 
every  esponton,  or  halt  pike,  should  be 
8  feet  in  length.    The  colonels  of  corps 
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as  wt  U  as  t!ie  captains  of  cuinpaiiies  I 
uUa}s  used  Uieiii  in  action.  The  oth- 
a'P5  of  the  Britibh  army  were  farmer- 
U  provided  with  this  weajion;  but  it 
fa«u  been  replaced  by  the  swgrd  iu  both 
countries. 

t>PlllXGAL,  in  the  ancient  art  of 
war,  a  uiacliine  for  throwing  large  darts 
gtoenillv  adled  inuchetta'. 

ESWllNGAKDE,  P/.'not  Esprin- 
CALE^  a  machine  for  tUrouing  atones. 
In  the  Diciionnaire  Jc  PAcadcfiiie  Fran- 
\oise,'it  is  written  E^pringale;  but 
Muntrdc't,  Fauchet,  and  Frois^art  have 
it  as  above. 

ESPRIT  cfc  Carps,  Fr.  this  temi  is 
eeneniily  uieil  among  all  military  men 
ifl  Europe.  It  may  not  hnproperly  be 
di'doed  a  laudable  spirit  of  ambition 
viuch  produces  a  peculiar  attachment 
li)  auy  |>articular  corps,  company  or  bcr- 
Tice.  Officers,  without  debcen<hng  to 
lutjji  and  pitiful  sensations  of  seliish 
wvy,  under  tlie  influence  of  a  true  es- 
frltde  corps,  rise  into  an  emulous  thirst 
afrer  military  glorv.  The  good  are  ex- 
cited to  peculiar  leats  of  valour  by  the 
seatinoeats  it  engender?^  and  the  bad 
are  deterred  from  evtr  hazarding  a  dis- 
(nceful  action  by  a  secret  conscious- 
bt^i  of  the  duties  it  prescribes.  Grena- 
dier and  light  infantry  men  are  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  tliis  impression. 
H'hut  a  couunon  battalion  man  mi«4ht 
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do  with  impunity,  would  entail  disho- 
Qoar  and  reproacii  upon  either  of  the 
^aaks.  The  same  observation  holds 
p»d  with  respect  to  regiments.  There 
are  some  corps  in  the  British  army 
^"bose  uniform  good  conduct  and  beha- 
nour  before  the  enemy  have  from  the 
&^  of  tljcir  establishment,  secured  to 
ll»fm  an  enviable  reputation ;  the  con- 
J«}uetice  of  which  is,  that  every  young 
uau  who  gets  a  commission  in  a  corps 
uf  this  ca^t,  nutuniUy  feels  anxious,  not 
only  to  support,  but  to  add,  if  possible, 
ViXbtt  fame  it  pu^M.'sses.*  Such  a  senti- 
DJent  creates  an  JCsprit  de  corps.  The 
British  fout  guards  have  been  remarka- 
Ue  for  this  quality,  p:u'ticularly  on  Ser- 
bia. Being  necfcssiirily  looked  at  by 
Ukr  line  with  a  jealous  eye  on  account 
u  the  pri\  ilej;e  which  the  officers  enjoy 
»»ib  respect  to  rank,  it  is  particularly 
>bcutubeot  upon  them  to  do  «ometlnng 
twine  than  the  rest,  to  prove  at  leust, 
tbat  they  are  not  un\%orthy  of  the  pre- 


cedence tliey  enjoy.  Advocates  as  w« 
certainly  are  for  having  this  sort  of 
rank  confined  to  tliemscives,  we  should 
nevertheless  do  an  act  of  injustice  to  a 
truly  brave  set  of  men,  did  we  not  ac- 
knowledge, that  they  indulge  an  Esprit 
de  corps  which  does  credit  to  British 
gallantry,  lligi  iland  corps  are  remark- 
able for  the  same  impression. 

ESQUADE.    See  Squad. 

S'ESQUICllERjlV.  to  avoid  coming 
to  blows. 

ESQUIRE,    See  Armioer. 

ESSAI  dcs  armcs  dftu;  dc  la-pou(h% 
(I  tirery  Fr.  the  act  of  proving  fire-arms, 
and  of  ascertaining  whether  gun-pow- 
der be  lit  fur  service. 

ESSES,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  sun 
fixed  to  draught-chains  and  made  in  the 
form  of  an  S,  one  end  of  which  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  chain,  and  the  other  hooks  to 
tlie  horses  harness,  or  to  a  staple :  tlrey 
seiTe  likewise  to  leugtlien  and  piece 
chains  together. 

ES8IEU,  Fr,  a  piece  of  solid  timber 
which  runs  across  the  carriage,  enters 
the  wheel  at  both  ends,  and  is  fastened 
by  means  of  an  S.  This  word  is  sotne- 
tin'ieb  written  aissieu,  and  signifies  lite- 
rally an  axle-tree. 

ESSUYER  lefeu,  Fr.  to  remwn  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  caimon  or  musque- 
ti;y, 

ESSUYER  le  pretnicr  feu,  Fr,  to 
receive  the  enemy's  fire  without  at- 
tempting to  fire  first, 

EssuYER  la  piiRRE,  Fr,  a  word  of 
command  in  the  platoon  exercise,  w hick 
signifies  to  try  the  fiinL 

ESTABLAGE,  Fr.  the  harness 
which  is  between  the  two  shafts  of  a. 
cart,  and  serves  to  support  them. 

ETABLIES,  Fr.  troops  which  guard- 
ed towns  or  forts  were  formerly  so 
called.  The  term'  garrison  lias  been 
since  substituted. 

To  ^STABLLSII.  To  fix,  to  settle. 
It  is  like\^  ise  a  technical  phrase,  to  ex- 
press the  quartering  of  any  considera- 
ble body  ot  troops  in  a  country.  Thus 
it  is  coimnon  to  say :  The  army  took  up 
a  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
and  established  its  head  quarters  at  •>- 
ESTABLISHMENT,  in  the  military 
scn^e,  implies  the  quota  of  officers  and 
men  in  an  anuy,  regiment,  tioop,  or 
company. 

Pcacc-E^TABLisHMEyj,    IS  tlic    re- 
duction 
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doctioii  of  corps  to  a  certain  number, 
by  which  the  aggregate  force  of  a  coun- 
try 19  diminished,  and  its  expenditure 
lessened. 

IFiir-EsTABLrtHMENT,  IS  the  aug- 
mentation of  regiments  to  a  certain 
number,  by  which  the  whole  army  of  a 
oountry  is  considerably  increased. 

ESTAC ADE,  Fr,  a  dyke  constructed 
with  piles,  in  the  sea,  river,  or  morass, 
to  oppose  the  entry  of  troops  or  suc- 
cours. 

ESTAFETTE,  a  military  courier, 
sent  express  from  one  part  of  an  army 
to  another. 

ESTAFFE,  contribution  money. 

ESTAFILADE,  IV.  a  cut  across  the 
face. 

ESTIMATE,  army  estimates  are 
the  computation  of  expences  to  be  in- 
curred in  the  support  of  an  army  for  a 
^ven  time. 

ESTOC,  Fr.  the  point  of  a  sword  or 
sabre,  or  of  any  other  weapon. 

IFEsTOC  4r  de  Taillf^  tii  push  and 
thrust  vigorously  at  one^s  antagonist,  in 
«verv  direction. 

EStOCADE,  Tr.  a  long  rapier, 
(cdled  in  derision  hrdte,  qt  Jlumberge,) 
used  by  duellists. 

ESl'OILR    SeeEToiiE. 

ESTRADE,  Fr.  a  road  or  way.  This 
word  is  derived  from  the  Italian  «/r4id!a, 
which  sij^nifies  road,  street,  or  way. 
Some  writers  take"  its  etymology  from 
£$tradiotSy  a  class  of  men  on  horse- 
back, who  were  employed  in  scouring 
the  roads,  and  in  procuring  intelligence 
respecting  the  movements  of  an  army. 
See  Batteur  d'EsTRADE. 

Est  RACE  ou  retraite,  Fr.  the  retro- 
grade movement  which  an  armed  body 
makes  in  order  to  avoid  an  engagement, 
or  to  secure  a  retreat  after  Laving  been 
unsuccessful. 

BtUtre  VEstrcde  ou  la  rttraitt,  Fr. 
to  give  notice  to  troops,  by  beat  of  drum 
or  sound  of  trumpet,  tliat  they  must  re- 
tire. This  occurs  when  an  engagement 
is  not  successful ;  when  it  is  prudent  to 
avoid  one ;  or  when  circumstances  r^  } 
quire  that  the  men  should  repose. 

ESTRADIOTS,  Fr.  very  brave  war^ 
riors,  who,  like  the  Turks  and  A  nibs, 
are  veir  expert  in  managing  their  horbes. 
They  rormerly  made  themselves  very 
formidable  in  that  part  of  Italy  whit'd 
is  called  the  Appenme  moUHtaini ;  foif 


being  mcA^  tiardy  than  the  Turks,  they 
could  keep  the  field  the  whole  year 
round.  Trreir  favourite  weapon  was 
the  zagaye. 

ESTRAMACCMC,  Fr.  a  kind  of 
sword  or  sabre^  formerly  id  use.  It 
also  means  the  edge  of  a  sabre:  hence 
EstramaconneTf  to  wound  with  k  sabre. 

ESTRAPASSER,  Fr,  to  i$de  a  horse 
beyond  his  strength. 

iSTABUSSEMENT,  f^.  an  ad- 
vantageous position,  in  which  a_  body 
of  troops,  well  supplied  with  provisions^ 
will  nuuce  a  suocessfal  stand 

Stages  de  6aeemes,  Ft.  the  dif- 
ferent stages,  or  small  eminences  (form- 
ing sometimes  a  species  of  amphithea- 
tre), upon  which  batteries  are  erectec^ 
as  at  the  flanks  of  bastions,  itc,  or  in 
other  quarters.  Thdr  use  or  object  is 
to  protect  every  thing  in  front  bv  a  con- 
siderable range  of  artiltenr.  The  bat- 
tery which  is  least  elevated  on  a  bastion 
is  called  baiter ie  irferieurej>njianc  haSp 
lower  battery,  or  under  flank.  The 
next  is  termed  seconde  batteries  second 
battery^  whet);ier  it  consists  of  two  oir 
more  pieces ;  and  the  highest  is  named 
batterie,  mperieure,  superior  or  uppeir 
battery.  Advantage  is  often  taken  of 
the  ground  upon  wliich  «  fortress  is 
erected,  in  order  to  dispose  artillery  in 
this  manner;  and  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain  is  equally  useful  towards  co- 
vering an  armv  in  the  day  of  battle. 

£ta6es  de  youmeaux  <m  de  mincSp 
Fr.  the  various  chambers  or  excavations 
which  are  made,  one  over  the  other,  for 
the  defence  or  attack  of  fortified  places. 

tTAJM  or  tTAIN,  Fr.  tin.  A 
white  metal  of  a  consistency  less  hard 
than  silver,  but  firmer  than  lead;  It  i& 
used  in  the  casting  of  cannon.  The 
best  quality  is  found  in  Cornwall. 

fiTANCONNER,  Fr.  tn  minings 
and  in  other  works  of  forofication,  to 
put  up  stays,  &c. 

ETANCONS,  Fr.  stays,  supporters. 
Large  pieces  of  wood  whibh  are  fixed 
vertically  in  the  cavities  of  mines^  fo^ 
the  purpose  of  sustidnlng  the  weight  of 
earth  that  is  laid  Upon  the  galleries; 

£TAPE,  Fr.  Subsistence,  or  a  sol- 
dier^s  daily  allowance;  See  Subsis^ 
tence. 

ETAPIERS,  Fr.  were  military  pur- 
veyors, who  afccoikipanied  the  Freiith 
armiesi  or  were  stationed  in  particular 
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places  to  supply  the  troops  on  their 
imtdu 

iTATx  Fr,  ToUf^  or  Ibt  of  names,  &c. 
SQch  at  a  mutter-roj(L  Etat  likewise 
inrtns  the  pay  list 

^TAT-A/t^'or,  Fr.  Sta£  Etatrroajor 
to  the  French  service,  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive term  than  ^taff  appears  to 
be  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word.  As 
we  have  in  some  degree  adopted  the 
tcnn,  it  cannot  be  superfluous  to  give 
^  abort  account  of  its  origin,  &c. 
Amon^  the  French,  according  to  the 
aatfaor  of  the  Rtcue'U  Aiphabttique  de 
taukiitrmfs  prcpra  a  Part  de  la  guerre, 
eut-nuyor  signifies  a  specific  number  of 
o£cen  who  are  distinguished  from 
orbers  belonging  to  the  same  corps.  It 
did  not  foUow,  that  every  regiment  was 
tD  have  its  stafl^  as  the  king  had  the 
ptwer  of  appointing  or  suppressing  staff 
offcers  at  pleasure.  ^ 

The  itat  major  general  de  Tlwfanierie, 
or  the  general  su^  of  the  infantry,  was 
q«ited  under  Francis  L  in  1525.  That 
of  the  lig^t  cavalry  under  Cliarles  IX. 
ia  1566.  That  of  the  dragoons  under 
loiiitXIV.inl669. 

Hhe  UtU'Wugor  of  an  infantry  regi- 
Mat,  was  composed  of  the  colonel,  the 
oajc^y  the  aid-major,  quarter-master, 
the  chaplain,  the  provdst-marshal,  the 
surgeon,  and  the  attendant  commissary, 
^  was  called  le  coau^itiaire  3  la  con- 
dMiie,  To  these  were  added  the  lieute- 
BiDt  of  the  provost-ship,  die  person 
vho  kept  tlie  regimental  register,  or 
thegieiner,  the  drum-major,  six  archers, 
and  the  executioner.  By  this  establish- 
Jstm  k  is  presupposed,  that  a  provost- 
ioip  VIS  aUowed  m  the  r^ment,  which 
«a^  oot  a  general  regulation,  but  de- 
pended Dpon  the  king*s  pleasure. 

The  eiat-majoTy  or  staff  of  an  old 
f'rerich  regiment  of  catalrify  according 
to  the  Ordonnance,  or  mihtary  re|*;ula- 
tJQQ  which  was  issued  on  the  4th  of  No- 
remher,  in  1661,  consisted  of  the  meslre 
d<  cam^  or  colonel  of  the  horse,  the 
oajor  and  the  aid-major.  It  is  therein 
pvticularlT  stated,  that  the  ^tat-major 
^  a  cavauy  repmeot  shall  not  have  a 
pruvoitship,  a  diapl^n,  a  surgeon,  nor 
*oj  other  subordinate  officer  under  that 
(kaonunation. 

Every  fortified  town  or  place  had 
•^^ise  its  appropriate  dtatrms^or,  cou- 
nting of  n  certain  number  of  officers^ 
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who  were  subject  to  specific  and  dis-. 
tin<;t  regulations. 

By  au  order  dated  the  1st  of  August, 
1733,  the  officers  belonging  to  the  Itat- 
major  of  a  garrison  town,  or  citadel, 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  absent  them- 
selves more  than  four  days  from  their 
{)laces  of  residence,  without  especial 
eave  from  the  king,  nor  even  for  four 
days,^  unless  they  obtained  permission 
from  the  governor  or  commandant  of 
the^  town  or  citadel.    See  Staff-Corps. 

Etat  de  la  Guerre,  Fr,  the  neces- 
sary dispositions  and  arrangements 
agi*eed  upon  between  a  govemmentp 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  such  offi- 
cers as  the  latter  may  think  proper  to 
consult,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign with  advantage.  Properly  speak* 
ing,  it  is  the  plan  wnich  is  to  be  follow- 
ed relative  to  the  nature  and  number  of 
the  troops  that  are  to  be  employed. 

ETENDART,  Fr.  Standard.  This 
word  derives  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  application,  being  con- 
stantly stretched  out,  (Uendu)  or  dis- 
played. This  etymology  does  not  ap- 
pear to  hold  good  with  our  translation 
of  the  word. 

ETENDRE  une  armce,  Fr.  to  ex- 
tend the  front  or  advanced  posts  of  an 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  for- 
midable to  the  enemy,  or  of  outflank- 
ing hiin.  This  is  a  most  critical  ma-  g 
nrcu^Te,  and  requires  the  nicest  judg- 
ment. The  battle  of  Marengo  would 
probably  never  have  been  lost  by  the 
Austrians,  liad  not  their  General,  Me- 
las,  weakened  his  centre,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  his  flanks.  This  ill-judged 
movement  gave  the  opening  which  was 
so  dexterously  seized  upon  by  Dessaix, 
to  whom  the  French  and  Bonaparte 
stand  indebted  for  the  victory. 

l^TENORE  une  tranchee,  Fr.  to  pro* 
long  the  parallels  or  places  of  arms» 
either  on  one  side  only,  or  to  the  right 
and  left  of  a  trench. 

6TEUCILL9N,  ou  arcboutant,  Fr. 
Buttress.  A  piece  of  wood  which  is 
placed  transverse,  or  horizontally  in  the 
galleries  of  a  mine,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  earth  on  both  sides;  but  most  espe- 
cially to  keep  the  chamber  well  closed, 
and  to  support  the  corners  of  the  gal- 
lery. 

ETIQUETTE,  a  French  term,  pri- 
marily denoting  a  ticket  or  title  affixed 
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to  a  bag  or  bundle  of  papers,  express^ 
ing  its  contents.  It  is  also  used,  when 
applied  to  tt>c  Spanish  and  some  other 
courts,  to  signify  a  particular  account 
of  what  is  to  be  done  daily  in  the  king's 
boushold.  It  likewise  denotes  those 
forms  that  regulate  the  decorum  of  con- 
duct towards  persons  of  various  ranks 
m\d  stations.  In  the  Austrian  service, 
military  etiquette  is  punctiliously  at- 
tended to ;  and  in  tlie  old  French  ser- 
Tice  the  utmost  deference  was  paid  to 
«  superior  officer  by  an  inferior,  at  all 
times,  and  on  all  occasions. 

JETOILES,  I'r,  small  redoubts,  which 
are  constructed  by  means  of  angles 
Tcntrant  and  angles  sortant,  and  have 
from  five  to  eight  salient  points.  Each 
one  of  their  sid^s  or  faces  may  con- 
tain from  12  to  25  toises.  Thjs  spe- 
cies of  fortification  has  fallen  into 
liisusc,  not  only  because  etoiies  do  not 
possess  the  advantage  of  having  their 
angle  rentrant  efFrctually  flanked,  but 
because  they  have  been  superseded,  by 
square  redoubts,  which  are  sooner  built, 
and  are  applicable  to  the  same  pur- 
poses of  detcncc. 

ETOUPILLE»  Jr.  an  inflammable 
match,  composed  of  three  threads  of 
very  fine  cotton,  which  is  well  steeped 
in  brandy  mixed  with  the  best  priming 
run-powder. 

ETRANGERS,  Fr.    Strangers.    , 

Regiement  militaire  rchitif  aux 
Strangers  qui  arrivcnt  mix  partes 
^une  vitle  dc  guerre,  Fr.  rules  and  re- 
gulations observed  in  all  garrison  towns 
relative  to  strangers.  It  is  customary 
in  alligarrison  towns  abroad,  not  to  suf- 
fer a  stranger  to  enter  the  place  with- 
out being  asked  at  the  outward  gate, 
Iiis  name,  the  place  he  comes  from, 
whither  he  is  going,  and  at  what  inn  or 
private  house  he  intends  to  alight.  He 
IS  next  brought  to  the  olVtcer  of  the 
guard,  who  has  him  conducted  before 
the  governor  or  commandant,  who  suf- 
fers him  to  proceed»if  his  papers  are  cor- 
rect: if  not,  he  is  put  under  arrest. 
The  inhabitJints  and  inn-keepers  are  ob- 
liged to  send  in,  within  21  hours,  the 
names  of  their  lodgers.  It  were  to  be 
wished  tliat  more  rircumfepertion  could 
be  observed  in  our  own  sea-ports  on 
this  head. 

The  entrance  into  the  cnmps  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  not  sufliciently 


guarded  in  this  respect ;  pafticularly  of 
those  which  are  opposite  the  French  an  ^ 
Dutch  shores. 

ETRAPADE,  JFV.  a  sort  of  crane 
with  a  pulle}\  This  machine  was  for- 
merly used  among  the  French  in  order 
to  punish  military  delinquents;  it  was 
hence  called  Cetrapadc,  Tha  unfortu- 
nate wretch  had  his  hands  tied  behind 
his  back,  with  ropes  fastened  to  then) ; 
he  was  then  hauled  up,  and  suddenly 
let  down  within  one  foot  of  tlie  ground; 
so  that  by  means  of  the  jerk^  and  through 
the  weignt  of  his  body,  every  limb  must 
instantly  be  dislocated.  This  barbarous 
and  inhuman  mode  of  torturing  the  hu- 
num  frame  was  repeated  more  than 
once,  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt 
\^ith  which  the  culprit  stood  accused  or 
convicted.  This  punishment  has  been  in 
use  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting disorderly  conduct  at  the  ope- 
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ETRIER,  Fr.  stirrup. 

ETRI VIERES  ou  courroies,  Fr,  the 
straps  of  leather  which  haug  on  each 
side  of  a  Siiddle,  commonly  called  stir- 
rup-leathers. 

To  EVACUATE,  (evaeuer,  Fr.)  In 
military  histor}',  a  term  made  use  of  in 
the  articles  of  capitulation  granted  to 
the  besieged  at  the  time  they  surrender 
to  the  besiegers,  and  signifying  to  quit. 

EVACUATIOX,  (evMeuation,  Fr.) 
the  evacuation  of  a  town  or  post  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  between  the  belli- 
gerent or  neutral  powers,  in  pursuance 
of  superior  ordqrs,  or  from  oovious  ne- 
cessity. 

S*E^^\bER,  Fr,  to  go  off"  clandesr 
finely;  to  retreat  in  the  n^ht,or  under 
an)'  other  cover. 

E VASEMENT  (Tune  emhrassure,  Fr. 
that>part  of  an  embrasure  that  is  facing 
the  rampart. 

EVASION,  Ff.  dandestine  retreat. 

]feVENT,  Fr,  vent.  This  word  h 
particularly  applicable  to  the  vent  or 
cavity  which  is  left  in  cannon,  or  other 
Are- arms,  after  iliey  have  been  proved 
and  found  defective.  The  vent  is  some- 
times round  and  sometimes  long.  \Vnts 
are  frequently  so  exiguous,  that  thev 
appear  like  lines  of  a  small  fibre,  through 
wliich  water  will  ooze,  and  smoke  eva- 
porate. These  pieces,  whether  of  ord- 
nance or  of  musquctiy,  are  of  course 
rejected.  ^ 
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t  VERNON,  Fr.  The  ruin,  tbe  over- 
throw  of  a  state,  occasioned  Uy  a  long  [ 
war,  or  by  continual  internal  distnrban'^ 
Cfs  and  seditions. 

FAIDENCE,  a  declaration  made 
rrz*j  voce  of  what  any  person  knows  of 
his  owD  knowledge  relative  to  the  matter 
io  ((uestion.  Military  men  are  obliged 
to  attend  and  give  evidence  before 
courts  martial,  witliout  any  expence  to 
tlie  prosecutor  or  prisoner. 

Hearsay  Evidence,  the  declaration 
of  what  one  has«  heard  from  others. 
Asia  all  other  courts  of  British  judica- 
ture^ this  species  of  evidence  is  not  ad- 
ini5$ible  in  courts  martial. 

EVOCATI,  were  a  class  of  soldiers 
among  the  Romans,  who,  after  having 
serred  their  full  time  in  x\\e  army,  en- 
tered as  volunteers  to  accompany  some 
faroarite  general.  Hence  they  were 
hkewise  called  emeriti  and  beneftciarii, 

EVOCATION,  a  religious  ceremony 
which  was  always  observed  among  the 
Romaos,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
wg?,  wherein  they  solemnly  called 
QpoD  tbe  gods  andgodesses  of  the  place 
to  fomke  it,  and  come  over  to  them. 
When  any  place  surrendered,  they  al- 
wajs  took  it  for  granted,  that  their 
prayer  had  been  heard,  and  that  the 
Dii  Penatetf  or  the  houshold  gods  o£ 
the  place  had  come  over  to  them. 

EVOLUTION,   in  the  art  of  war, 

the  motioa  made  by  a  body  of  troops, 

when  thcT  are  obliged  to  change  their 

form  and  disposition,  in  order  to  pre- 

Mrre  a  post,  occupy  another,  to  attack 

an  enemy  with  more  advantage,  or  to  be 

io  a  ooQ&tion  of  defending  themselves 

the  better.    That    evolution   is  best, 

which,  with  a  given  number  of  men, 

aav  be  executed  in   the  least  space, 

and  consequently  in  the  least  time  pos- 

iiUe. 

Evolution  of  the  modems,  is  a 
rhange  of  position,  which  has  always 
f'»r  its  object  either  offence  or  defence. 
Theeuentialsin  the  performance  of  an 
Vfolution  are,  order,  directness,  and 
the  greatest  possible  rapidity. 

Evolutions  may  be  divided  into 
tw«  elates,  the  simple  and  the  com- 
F<mod;  simple  evolutions  are  those 
which  consist  in  simple  movements, 
wliirh  do  not  alter  the  shape  or  figure 
<»f  the  batt;dinn,  but  merely  aftbrd  a 
JwjTc  or  less  extended  front  or  depth; 


keep  it  more  or  less  closed  to  its  flank 
or  center,  turn  its  aspect  to  flank  or 
rear,  or  bretd^  it  into  divi^ons,  subdi<*- 
visions,  sections  or  fileS)  in  order  that 
it  may  unfold  itself,  or  defile  and  re* 
sume  its  proper  front  or  order  of  bat* 
tie.  All  the  various  ways  of  defiling 
forming  line,  opening  to  right  and  lef^ 
closing  or  deploying,  doubling  the  ranks 
or  files,  or  changing  front  upon  either 
of  the  flanks  by  conversion,  are  called 
simple  evolutions. 

Compound  evolutions  are  those  which 
change  the  shape  and  figure  of  batta» 
lions,  break  them  into  divisions  or  com- 
panies, separate  the  companies  from  the 
main  body,  and  again  replace  or  rejoia 
them ;  in  a  word  which  afford  the  means 
of  presenting  a  front  at  every  direction. 

Uompouiid  evolutions  are  practised 
either  by  repeating  the  same  simple  evo« 
lution  several  times,  or  by  going  through 
several  simple  evolutions,  which  ulti- 
mately tend  to  tlie  same  object. 

TTie  Evolutions  of  the  ancients  were 
formed  and  executed  with  uncommon 
good  sense  and  ability*  Considering  the 
depth  and  size  of  the  Grecian  phalanx, 
it  IS  astonishing  how  the  different  parts 
could  be  rendered  susceptible  of  the 
most  intricate  and  varied  evolutions^ 
The  Homan  legion,  though  more  fa- 
vourable to  such  changes  and  convef- 
sions,  from  being  more  loose  and  de* 
tached,  did  not  execute  them  upon 
sounder  or  better  principles* 

Evolution  (in  geometry ^  the  equal 
evolution  of  the  penphery  ot  a  circle,  or 
any  other  curve,  is  such  a  gradual  ap* 
proach  of  the  circumference  to  rectitude^ 
as  that  all  its  parts  do  meet  together, 
and  equally  evolve  or  unbend;  so  that 
the  same  line  becomes  successively  a  less 
arch  of  a  reciprocally  greater  circle^  till 
at  last  they  turn  into  a  straight  line. 

Evolution  f^  powers  (in  algebra) 
extracting  of  roots  from  any  given  power^ 
being  the  reverse  of  involution. 

EXAGON.    See  Hexagon. 

EXAMILIAN,  a  famous  wall  two 
leagues  long,  which  one  of  the  Grecian 
Emperors  caused  to  be  erected  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Amurat  IL  or^ 
dered  it  to  be  demolished,  but  the  Vo 
netians  had  it  erected  again  in  146d|  in 
a  fortnicjht's  time. 

EXA^NIIXER.    One  who  scrutinizes. 

Examiner  ^the  army  auounts,  is  « 
A  a  'person 
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person  in  office,  nnder  whose  inspection 
&II  claims  made  by  the  regimeotaf  agents 
fall;  to  whose  office  they  are  transmitted 
of  course,  in  virtue  of  a  general  delega* 
tion  of  that  duty  to  him  by  the  secre- 
tary at  war;  after  his  examination  and 
report,  the  secretary  at  war,  in  many 
instances,  orders  pai  tial  issues  of  money 
by  letter  to  the  pay  master  general.  No 
final  payment  is  made,  except  under  the 
authority  of  a  warrant  countersigned 
by  the  secretary  at  war,  and  in  most  in- 
stances by  three  lords  of  the  treasury. 
The  regimental  agents  account  finally 
to  the  secretary  at  war. 

EXCAVATION,  the  act  of  cutting 
or  otherwise  making  hollows ;  also  the 
cavity  formed.  In  military  matters,  it 
is  generally  applied  to  the  place  from 
whence  the  earth  or  other  substance  lias 
been  taken  by  mining. 

EXAMPLE,  any  act  or  word  which 
disposes  to  imitation.  The  example  of 
a  superior  officer  has  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  an  inferior ;  but 
in  no  one  instance  d(^s  it  appear  more 
important  than  in  the  good  and  bad  be- 
haviour of  a  non-commissioned  officer 
or  corporal.  These  characters,  there- 
.fore,  siiould  be  particularly  correct  in 
their  duties,  tenacious  of  every  principle 
of  military  honour,  and  remarkable  for 
honesty.  Old  soldiers  should  likewise 
direct  their  attention  to  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  rules  and  regulations,  as 
young  recruits  always  look  up  to  tliem 
ibr  example. 

EXAMINATION,  a  scrutiny  or  in- 
vestigation of  abilities,  conduct,  &c. 
All  officers  of  artillery  and  engineers  arc 
obliged  to  undergo  an  cxammation  in 
mathematics,  fortification,  and  gunnery, 
prior  to  their  having  commissions.  Sur- 
geons and  assistant  surgeons  are  exa- 
mined before  the  medicaJ  board. 

EXAUCTOR/VTIO,  in  the  Roman 
military  discipline,  differed  from  the 
missio,  wliicli  was  a  full  discharge,  and 
took  place  after  soldiers  had  served  in 
the  army  20  years ;  whereas  the  exauc- 
toratio  was  only  a  partial  discharge: 
they  lost  their  pay  indeed,  but  still  kept 
under  their  colours  or  vexilla,  though 
not  under  the  aquila  or  eagle,  which 
was  tlie  standard  of  the  legion ;  whence 
instead  of  legkmarii,  tliey  were  called 
subsignanif  and  were  retained  till  they 
bad  eitlier  served  their  full  time,  or  had 


lands  assigned  them.    The  exauctoratio 
took  place  after  they  had  served  ITyetirs. 

EXCELLENCY,  a  title  anciently 
given  to  kings  and  emperors^  but  no^» 
chiefly  confined  to  ambassadors,  generals 
and  other  persons,  who  are  not  entitled 
to  that  of  nighness,  and  yet  are  to  be 
elevated  above  the  other  inferior  digni- 
ties. .  .  , 

It  is  likewise  applicable  to  persons  In 
high  command;  as  his  excellency,  the 
commander  in  chief. 

EXCHANGE,  in  a  military  sense. 
Implies  the  removal  of  an  officer  from 
one  regiment  to  another,  or  from  full  to 
half  pay,  and  vice  versa :  It  is  usual  on 
these  occasions  for  individuals  bdon^ng 
to  the  latter  class  to  receive  a  pecuniary 
consideration.    See  Diffb&ence. 

Exchange  of  prisoners,  the  act  of 
giving  up  men,  that  have  been  taken'  la 
war|  upon  stipulated  conditions  which  are 
subscribed  to  b^  contending  powers. 

Exchange,  in  a  general  sense,  signi- 
fies anv  contract  or  agreement  whereby 
persons  or  tilings  are  exchanged  fur 
otliers. 

EXCHEQUER.  The  public  office 
from  whence  all  monies  are  issued  for 
tlie  use  of  the  army.  With  respect  to 
the  militia,  it  is  enacted  that  the  money 
paid  for  that  particuUir  service,  shall  be 
Kept  apart  from  all  other  money. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  exchec^uer 
are  not  to  take  any  fees  for  reoeivrng^ 
or  issuing  such  money. 

EXCITE.    See  Animate. 

EXCUBI/E,  in  antiquity,  th«  watches 
and  guards  kept  in  the  day  by  the  Ro- 
man soldiers.  Thev  difiered  from  the 
vigilia  which  were  ^ept  in  the  night. 

EXCURSION,  Pr.  irruption  or  in- 
cursion of  one  nation  into  another,  for 
hostile  purposes. 

EXECUTER,  Fr.  The  French  use 
this  verb  technically.  They  say,  ese- 
cuter  et  scrvir  ime  piice.  See  the  par- 
ticular method  of  so  doing,  under  Ti  rer 
le  carmon,  to  fire  a  gun  or  cannon. 

ExEcuTER,  Fr.  to  execute,  to  put  to 
death. 

EXECUTION.-.  3Jre7i7flry  Execu- 
tion (eSccution  tmlitaire  sur  pays  en^ 
nemiy  r  r.)  the  plunder  and  waste  of  a 
country  whose  inhabitants  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  the  terms  imposed  upon  them. 

Military  Execution  also  means 
every  kind  of  punishment  inflicted  on 
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the  army  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
nartial;  wfiich  is  of  \'arious  kinds, 
90ch  as  tying  up  to  3  halberts,  and  re- 
ttn'me  a  number  of  lashes  With  a  whip, 
ctimposed  of  9  whip-cord  hishos,  and 
each  lash  of  9  knots,  from  the  drum- 
mfr:  or  running  the  gant!i>pe  thrnuch 
the  parade  at  guard  mount in,^,  drnwn 
ap  in  two  lines  for  that  purpose ;  when 
the  prorost  marches  throujih  with  twigs 
Of  switches,  and  every  soldier  takes  as 
many  a»  there  are  prisoners  to  he  pu- 
nished :  the  prisoner  tlien  marches 
through  the  2  lines,  and  each  soldier 
cires  him  a  hard  stroke,  the  major  ri- 
diov  up  and  down  to  see  that  the  men 
Uv  on  properly.  When  a  soldier  is  to 
be  punished  with  death,  a  detachment 
of  about  900  men  from  the  regiment  he 
belongs  to  form  the  parade^  when  a  file  of 
grenadiers  shoots  the  prisoner  to  death. 

N.  B.  Every  nation  has  different 
modes  of  punishment.  Tbe  cat  with 
nine  tails  is  to  pantsh  foot  soldiers ;  dra- 
eooas  and  cavalry  men  are  generally 
picketed. 

EXECUTORS,  persons  authorized 
bv  trill  to  manage  the  affairs  of  one  de- 
ceased. Paymasters,  agents,  or  clerks, 
Dot  aeoouoting  with  the  executors  of 
oficcTs  or  soldiers,  forfeit  their  employ- 
neat  and  lOOl.  SeemutinyAct,Sect.71. 

EXEMPT,  men  of  45  years  of  ace 
■f^eiempt  from  serving  in  the  militia. 
An  aid-de-camp  and  bngade-major  are 
nempt  from  ail  regimental  duties  while 
i^rring  in  these  capacities.  Officers  on 
owtwoartiai  are  sometimes  exempt 
from  all  other  duties  until  the  tourt 
is  dtssohred. 

EXEMPTIOX,  the  privilege  to  be 
free  from  some  service  or  appearance. 
Thus  officers  and  principals  in  the 
Buitk  who  have  served  during  the 
•ar,  according  to  prescribed  regula- 
tMns»  are  exampted  from  being  bal- 
kitai  for. 

EXEMTS,  JV.  so  called  originally,* 
fniBB  being  exempted  from  certain  ser- 
vice, or  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges. 
The  esoDs  of  St.  James's  derive  their 
tppeilatioQ  from  exemts.  In  France 
t^v  oondsted  of  three  classes,  viz. 

Exum  du  ban  et  arri^re  bafij  per- 
«BQs  exempted  from  being  enrolled  for 
that  particular  service  were  so  called. 
They  consisted  of  the  domestic  atten- 
^iots  belon{ioi;  to  the  palace,  those  at- 
tached to  &  pituces  aad  princesses  i>f  4 


the  blood ;  all  persons  actually  serving 
his  majesty,  together  with  the  sons  of 
officers  who  were  in  the  army. 

ExEMTS  des  gardes  du  corps.  Ex- 
empts belonging  to  the  body  guards. 
They  were  twelve  in  number,  and  held 
the  rank  of  captains  of  cavalry,  taking 
precedence  of  all  captains  whose  com^* 
missions  were  of  a  younger  date  to  the 
brevet  of  the  exempts. 

These  brevet  commissions  were  gii'cn 
away  under  the  old  government  of 
France.  The  exons  purchase  their 
places  at  St.  James's,  but  they  do  not 
rank  with  the  army. 

ExEMTS  des  marcchauattes.  Certain 
persons  employed  to  keep  the  public 
peace.  MarichausK,e  means  in  a  literal 
sense,  marshalsey.  But  the  functions  of 
the  exempts  were  of  a  nature  peculiar 
to  France.  Tliey  held  their  situations 
under  commissions,  bearing  the  great 
seal,  which  were  forwarded  to  them  by 
the  secretary  at  war.  The  privileges 
they  enjoyed  were  to  be  exempted  from 
all  taxes,  &c.  but  tliey  could  not  insti- 
tute any  species  of  criminal  information 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  grsffier 
or  sheriff. 

EXERCISE,  in  military  affiurs,  is  th« 
practice  of  all  those  motions  and  actions, 
together  with  the  whole  management  of 
arms,  which  a  soldier  is  to  be  perfect  in, 
to  render  him  fit  for  service,  and  make 
him  understand  how  to  attack  and  defend. 
Exercise  is  the  first  part  of  the  mili- 
tary art;  and  the  more  it  is  considered 
the  more  essential  it  will  appear.  It  dis* 
engages  the  human  frame  trom  the  stiff 
rusticity  of  simple  nature,  and  forms 
men  and  horses  to  all  the  evolutions  of 
war.  The  honour^  merit,  appearance, 
strength,  and  success  of  a  corps  depend 
wholly  upon  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid  to  the  drill  and  exercise  of 
it,  according  to  prescribed  rules  and 
regulations;  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  see  the  greatest  armies,  for  want  of 
being  exercised,  instantly  disordered, 
and  that  disorder  increasing  in  spite  of 
command;  the  confusion  oversets  the 
art  of  skilful  masters,  and  the  valour  of 
the  men  only  serves  to  precipitate  the 
defeat :  for  which  reason  it  is  the  duty  ' 
of  every  officer  to  take  care,  that  the 
recruits  be  drilled  as  soon  as  they  join 
the  corps. 

The  greatest  advantage  derived  from 
A  a  «  thit 
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this  species  of  cxerdse,  is  theexpertness 
vrith  which  men  become  capable  of  load- 
ing and*  firing,  and  their  learning  an  at- 
tention to  act  in  conformity  with  those 
around  them.  It  has  always  been  la- 
mented, that  men  have  been  brought  on 
service,  without  being  informed  of  the 
uses  of  the  different  manoeuvres  tliey 
have  been  practising;  and  that  having  no 
ideas  of  any  thing  but  the  uniformity 
of  tlie  parade,  they  instantly  fall  into 
disorder  and  confusion  when  they  lose 
the  step,  or  see  a  deviation  from  the 
Straight  lines  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  at  exercise.  It  is  a  pity  to 
6e^  so  much  attention  confined  to  show, 
and  so  little  given  to  instruct  the  troops 
in  what  may  be  of  use  to  them  on  sei^ 
vice.  Tliough  the  parade  is  the  place 
to  form  the  characters  of  soldiers,  and 
to  te»ch  them  uniformity,  yet  when  con- 
imed  to  that  alone,  it  is  too  limited  and 
mechanical  for  a  true  military  genius. 

The  great  loss  which  our  troops  sus- 
tiuned  in  Germany,  America,  and  the 
West-Indies,  during  a  former  war,  from 
sickness,  and  not  from  the  enemy,  was 
chiefly  owing'  to  a  neglect  of  exercise. 
An  army  whose  numbers  vanish  after 
the  first  4  months  of  a  campai^,  may 
be  very  ready  to  give  battle  m  their 
eiistiog  period;  bat  the  fact  is,  that 
although  fighting  is  one  part  of  a  sol- 
dier's business,  yet  bearing  fatigue,  and 
bang  in  health,  is  another,  and  at  least 
as  essential  as  the  first.  A  campaign 
may  pass  without  a  battle;  but  no  part 
of  a  campaign  can  be  gone  tlirough 
without  fatigue,  without  marches,  with- 
out aa  exposure  to  bad  weather ;  all  of 
vrhich  have  exercise  for  their  founda- 
tion; and  if  soldiers  ave  not  trained  and 
enured  to  these  casualties,  but  sink  under 
than,  they  become  inadequate  to  bodily 
fatigue,  and  eventually  turn  out  a  bur- 
then to  tlwtr  country. 

It  is  not  from  numbers^  or  from  in- 
coDsideimte  valouif  that  we  are  to  ex- 
p^  victory;  in  battle  she  commonly 
follows  capacity,  and  a  knowledge  of 
arms.  We  do  not  see,  that  the  Romans 
made  use  of  any  other  means  to  cod- 
^ner  the  world,  than  a  continual  prao 
tice  of  miiitat]^  exercises,  an  exact  aisci- 
pHne  in  their  camps,  and  a  constant  at- 
tention to  cultivate  the  art  of  war. 
Hence,  both  ancients  and  modems  agree, 
tlpi  there  is  no  other  waj  to^orai  good  I 


soldiers,  but  by  exercise  and  discipline; 
and  it  is  by  a  continual  practice  and 
attention  to  this,  that  the  Prussiana 
have  arrived  at  that  point  of  perfection 
which  has  been  so  much  adtnired  in 
their  evolutions,  and  manual  exercise. 

Formerly  in  the  British  service  every 
^commander  in  chief,  or  olficer  com- 
manding a  corps,  adopted  or  invented 
such  man(7!uvres  as  he  judged  proper, 
excepting  in  the  instance  of  a  few  regu- 
lations for  review :  neither  tlie  manual 
exercise,  nor  quick  and  slow  m;)rching 
were  precisely  defined  by  authority. 
Consequently  when  regiments  from  dif*^ 
forent  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  bri- 
gaded, they  were  unable  to  act  iu  line 
till  the  general  officer  commanding  had 
established  some  temporary  system  to 
be  obsei^ved  by  all  under  his  command. 

These  inconveniences  were  at  length 
obviated  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
compiled  by  general  Dundas  on  the 
system  of  the  Prussian  discipline^  as 
established  by  Frederick  the  Great. 

By  His  Majesty's  orders  first  issued  in 
179!?,  this  system  is  directed  to  be 
^*  strictly  followed  and  adhered  to  with- 
out any  deviation  whatsoever.  And 
such  orders  before  given,  as  are  found 
to  interfere  with,  or  counteract  their 
tSect  and  operation,  are  to  be  considered 
as  cancelled  and  annulled.*' 

Infantry  Exercise,  includes  the  use 
of  the  firelock  and  practice  of  the  ma« 
noeuvres  for  regiments  of  foot,  according 
to  the  regulations  issued  by  authority. 

When  a  regiment  of  foot  is  drawn 
up,  or  paraded  for  exercise,  the  men 
arc  placed  two  and  sometimes  three 
deep,  which  latter  is  the  natural  forma- 
tion of  a  battalion.  The  grenadiers  are 
on  the  right,  and  the  light  infantry  on 
the  left.  In  order  to  have  the  manual 
exercise  well  performed,  it  is  in  a  pai^ 
ticular  manner  requisite,  that  the  ranks 
and  files  be  even,  well  dressed,  and  the 
file-leaders  well  covered:  tbi»  must  be 
very '  strictly  attended  to  both  by  the 
major,  and  his  adjutant:  all  officers 
also,  on  service  in  general,  wher»  men 
are  drawn  up  under  arms,  or  without, 
must  be  careful,  that  die  ranks  and  files 
are  exactly  even ;  and  the  tc^diers  must 
learn  to  diress  themselvesr  at  oace^  with- 
out the  necessijty  of  being  directed  to  do 
it.  The  beauty  of  all  exercise  and 
marching^  consists  jn  seeing  »  soldier 
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cvrr  his  arms  tvelJ,  ke«p  his  fir^ 
lock  steady  and  even  in  the  hollow  of 
bii  ihoaldery .  the  right  hand  han^ng 
ikmn,  and  the  whole  body  without  con- 
MTiiot.'  ■  ■  The  musquets  when  shoul- 
4eredf  should  be  exactly  dressed  in  rank 
•nd  file;  the  men  must  keep  their 
bodies  upright,  and  in  full  front,  not 
kanngone  2ieulder  too  forward,  or  the 
other  too  backward.  The  distances 
hftween  tl»e  files  must  be  equal,  and 
not  jvreater  than  from  ann  to  ann, 
which  gires  the  requisite  room  for  the 
notions.  The  ranks  are  to  be  two 
psops  distant  from  eiich  other.  Every 
nodott  mast  be  done  with  life,  and  all 
ftam^  wheelings,  and  marchings,  per- 
Conned  with  the  greatest  exactness, 
lienoe  a  regiment  should  neyer  be  under 
snas  longer  than  two  hours.  See 
fiBiscs,  Mxx^ALand  Manoeuvres. 

CsM/ny  £«£RCiss»  is  of  two  sorts, 
<n  hoiseback,  and  on  foot.  The  squa- 
dfons  for  exercise  are  sometimes  drawn 
op  three  deep,  though  frequently  two 
deep;  the  tallest  men  and  horses  in 
tfe  front,  and  so  on.  When  a  re^i- 
Knt  is  formed  in  squadrons,  the  dis^ 
|aaoe  of  24  feet,  as  a  common  interval, 
i>  shftys  to  be  left  between  the  ranks ; 
sod  the  files  most  keep  boot-top  to 
kwtrlDpi  The  officers  commanding 
s^padrons  must,  abm^e  all  things,  be 
cribl  to  form  with  great  celerity, 
and,  daring  the  whole  time  of  exercise, 
to  preserve  their  several  distances.  In 
>U  «hseiings,  the  ilank  whicli  wheels, 
nott  ooDe'  aibout  in  fall  gallop.  I'he 
men  mast  keep  a  steady  seat  upon  their 
^■Mcs,  and  have  their*  stirrups  at  a  fit 
iensth. 

Cavaity  Saard  Exercise.  See 
^rwofto   Exercise. 

AriUiery  Exercise,  is  the  method 
'4  teaching  the  regiments  of  artillery 
^  ose  and  practice  of  all  the  various 
w* fhiacs  of  war,  viz. 

Exercise  of  the  light  field  pkcee, 
'*vhes  the  men  to  load,  ram,  and 
*-y^^  the  guns  well ;  to  elevate  them 
•^vwdiag  to  the  distance,  by  the  qua- 
draat  and  screw ;  to  judge  o^  distances 
^  deratioos  without  the  quadrant ; 
^m  tn  nse  the  jwrt-fire,  match,  and 
isbci  for  quick  bring ;  how  to  fix  the 
^  nuft^  and  use  0>em  in  advancing^ 
r'^mtia^  and  wheeling  with  the  field- 
>;  how  to  iu  and uaiU the  tml  of 
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the  parriage  ou  the  limbers,  and  how 
to  iix  and  unfix  tlie  boxes  for  grap^ 
shot  on  die  ciirriages  of  each  piece. 

Exercise  oftiie  garrison  and  batter* 
ing  artillerj/,  is  to  teach  the  men  how 
to  load,  ram,  and  sponge;  bow  to  haiH 
die  the  hand-spikes  iu  elevating  and  de- 
pressing tlie  metal  to  given  distances^ 
iUid  for  ricochet;  how  to  adjust  th« 
coins,  and  work  the  gun  to  its  proper 
place;  and  how  to  point  and  fire  witk 
exiictnefs,  &c. 

Mortar  Exercise,  is  of  two  diflTe-^ 
rent  sorts,  viz.  with  powder  and  shells 
unloaded,  aud  with  powder  and  shells 
loaded ;  each  of  whicli  is  to  teach  the 
men  their  duty,  and  to  make  them  handy 
in  u&ing  the  implements  for  loading, 
pointing,  travei*sing,  and  firing,  &c. 
See  Practicf- 

H&witzer  Exercise,  differs  but  Uttle 
from  the  mortar,  except  that  it  is  liable 
to  various  elevations ;  whereas  that  of 
the  mortur  is  fixed  to  an  angle  of  45*; 
but  the  men  should  be  taught  the  me* 
thod  of  ricochetrfirin^,  and  how  to 
practice  with  grape  shot :  each  method 
requiring  a  particular  degree  of  eleva- 
tion.   See  Practice. 

Exercises,  are  also  understood  of 
what  young  gentlemen  or  cadets  learn 
in   the  military  academies  and  riding 
schoob;  such  as  fencing,  dancing,  ri- 
ding, the  manual  exercise,   &c.     The 
late  establishment  at  High  Wycomb  if 
calculated  to  render  young  ofi  cers  per- 
fectly competent  to  all  the  duties  of 
military  service,    provided  ther  harve 
been  previously  instructed  in  tne  first 
rudiments.    Otlicers  are  there  taught 
and  exercised  in  the  higher  branches  of 
tactics  and  inana>uvres.    We  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  the  army  in  general,  that 
this  institution  will  be  extended  in  pro* 
portion   to  the  ser\'ice  which  a  more- 
enlarged  scale   would    unquestionably 
render. 
EXHORT.    Sec  Akixats. 
EXPEDITION,  (expedition,  Fr.)  in 
a  general  sense,  si^ifies  haste,  speed, 
rapidity.     In   a  military  sense,    it  io 
chiefly  used  to  denote  a  voyage  or  mareli 
against  an  enemy,  the  success  of  which 
depends  pn  rapid  and  unexpected  move^ 
mcDts.    It  is  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  iot 
the  minute   conducting  of  small  ex<f 
pcditions^  tbeirfintpniis»j>lc»onljrcan 
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Ire  with  certainty  6xed,  and  men  will 
ttften  disagree  about  preparations  and 
differ  in  their  con4uct,  though  they 
acknowledge  the  same  principles. 

One  o(  the  principles  of  many  small 
expeditions,  is  surpnse;  and  6  batta- 
hofis,  without  much  accompaniment, 
may  sometimes  do  that  which  24,  and 
ft  great  fleet,  would  not  succeed  in. 

There  is  no  part  of  war  so  interesting 
lo  an  iosulary  soldier  as  an  expedition; 
nor  can  there  be  any  part  more  worthy 
^attention. 

Expeditions  hitherto  have  had  no 
rales  laid  down  for  their  conduct,  and 
that  part  of  war  has  never  been  reduced 
to  a  system.  The  slow  rules  of  a  ercat 
war  will  not  do  in  expeditions;  the  blow 
must  be  struck  with  surprise,  and  inti- 
midation be  produced  mr  the  invaded 
enemy,  before  succours  can  ff^rive. 
Debate  is  out  of  season,  and  all  slow 
iproceedings  are  ruin.  Not  to  advance, 
Hi  to  recede ;  and  not  to  he  on  the  road 
K>coDqfuest,  is  to^e  already  conquered. 
There  must  be  that  glance,  which  sees 
certainly,  though  instantly;  tliat  rapi- 
dity, which  executes  oa  tnc  surest  rules, 
when  it  seems  least  to  act  on  any. 

In  all  small  expeditions,  such  as  ex- 
peditions of  surprise,  or  cozfpfi^c-majn, 
the  favourable  sine  of  the  proposed  action 
Krast  ever  be  viewed;  lor  if  what  may 
Vappen,  what  may  arrive,  what  utay 
hA  out,  is  chiefly  thought  upon,«it  will, 
at  the  very  best,  greatly  discourage,  but 
ift  general  end  in  a  total  failure.  Hence 
the  very  name  of  an  expedition  implies 
mk,  hazard,  precarious  warfare^  and  a 
cntical  operation. 

An  expedition  is  governed  by  five 
jirincipal  maxims. 

1st,.  A  secrecy,  if  possible,  of  prep^- 
lataun,  and  a  concealment  of  design. 
Ice. 

2dly.  That  the  means  bear  propor- 
tion to  the  end.  In  this  there  will  ever 
ht  a  difference  in  opinion. 

9dly,  A  knowledge  of  the  state  and 
iJtQatu>n  of  the  country,  where  the  scene 
of  action  is,  or  the  place  or  object  that 
is  to  be  attacked. 

4thly,  A  commander  who  has  the 
particular  turn  of  mind,  which  is  most 
adapted  to  such  particular  sort  of  war^ 
fare. 

Lastly,  Tlie  plan  of  an  expedition^ 
g^ettt  or  smail^  is  ever  to  be  arranged 


as  much  as  possible  before  settmg  out, 
and  then  any  appearances  that  may  vary 
a  little  from  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, will  not  perplex.  ^ 

Expedition,  Fr,  See  expedition. 
The  French  likewise  use  this  word,  to 
express  any  particular  military  quality, 
whicii  an  officer  or  soldier  may  posses^. 
As,  cet  officier  est  un  homme  tTeTpiditicn ; 
this  oHicer  is  a  man  of  enterprize^  is 
courageous  and  daring. 

£\i> EDITIONS,  Fr.  Dispatches. 
ExpEDiTioNNAiRE,Fr.anollicerattlie 
Pope's  Court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
to  the  dispatches.  The  French  also  use 
this  term  as  an  adjective,  viz.  Armie 
expiditionnaire,  an  army  collected  to- 
gether for  an  expedition. 

EXPIX)irr    See  Achievement. 

To  EXPIDDE,  to  burst  or  blow  up. 

EXPLORATEUR,  f  r.  in  a  roUitary 
sense,  a  person  seat  out  to  reconnoitre. 
In  plain  English  an  authorized  or  rather 
pensioned  spy.  According  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, a  genteel  reporter.  It  was  usual 
among  the  Frencn,  (and  is  so  probably 
at  tlus  moment)  \p  give  a  certain  rank 
with  adequate  allowances,  to  di\'er^ 
ingenious  men,  in  order  to  afibrd  them 
an  introduction  at  the  several  courts, 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  observing 
what  passed,  &c.  The  French  are 
great  adepts  in  this  art. 

EXPLOSION,  the  discharge  of  »  gun, 
the  blowing  up  of  a  mine,  or  the  burst- 
ing of  a  shell. 

S'  EXPOSER,  Jr.  to  expose  one's  self 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  to  all  man- 
ner of  danger. 

EXPRESS.  A  messenger  sent  with 
direct  and  specific  instructions. 

To  sead  by  Express,  to  send  any 
thing  by  extraordinary  conveyance. 

EXPUGN,  '  I  the  taking  any 

EXPUGNATION,  J  place  by  as- 
sault. 

EXPUNCTUS,  a  Roman  soldier  who 
had  been  discharged  or  degraded,  and 
consequently  stiaickr  off  the    mustei^ 

EXPERIMENTS,  in  a  military  senre, 
are  the  trials,  or  applications  of  any  kind 
of  military  machines,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  practical  qualities  and  uses. 

EXTEND,  when  the  files  of  a  line, 
or  the  divisions  of  a  column  are  to  oc-> 
cupy  a  greater  space  of  ground,  they  qre 
said  to  extend  wm  froot  or  ix^e.    £x-» 
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CenJed  order  U  appiicabks  to. the  light 
jofautrv. 

EX'f  ORTION,  the  act  of  obuining 
ttosey  or  property  by  violence  or  un- 
just means;  taking  advantage  of  the  ig- 
itoranoe  or  peculiar  circumstances  of  a 
purchaser,  to  demand  more  than  a  fair 
price  for  an  article.  All  sutlers,  or 
cunp  followers,  who  are  guilty  of  ex- 
turtioo  in  tlae  sale  of  necessaries,  are 
puoiUuible  by  a  general  or  regimental 
couft-martial. 

EXTRADOS,  Fr.  The  exterior  sui^ 
face  of  a  regular  arch,  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  powder  niagiiziues. 

EXTRAORUIN  AIRE  tk  la  guerre, 
Fr.  a  fund  which  is  collected  for  thd 
txtraardinary  expences  of  a  war. 

EXTRAORDIN  ARIES  ofthecrmy. 
The  allowances  to  troops,  beyond  the 
|inM«  par  in  the  pay-office,  come  under 
die  head  of  extraordinaries  to  the  army. 
Siich  are  the  expences  for  barracU, 
aarcbes,  encampments,  staff,  &c. 

EXTRAORDINARII,  among  the 
^^— **tf^  were  a  body  of  men  consisting 
uf  a  third  part  of  the  foreign  horse,  and 
a  fifth  of  the  foot,  wliich  body  was 
jcpanted  from  the  rest  of  the  forces 
burrowed  from  the  confederate  states, 
with  great  caution  and  policy,  to  pre- 
Teoc  any  design,  that  they  might  possi- 
biy  entertain  against  the  natural  forces. 
A  mure  choice  body  of  men  was  drawn 
fhffc  amongst  the  extraordinarii,  under 
the  name  oi ablecti.    See  Ablecii. 

EXTRAORDINARY.     Something 
«ut  tj£  the  common  course. 


ExTRAORDiXARY  couricTs,  persoos 
sent  with  some  inibrmation  or  order  of 
great  importance. 

ExTBAORDiMART  guords.  '  GuRrds 
out  of  the  common  routine  of  duty. 
Tiiey  are  frequently  given  as  a  punish- 
ment for  military  oii'ences. 

EXTREMITE,  IV.  reduced  to  the 
last  shifL  When  a  besieged  town  is 
entirely  destitute  of  provisions  and  of 
means  of  defence,  it  is  said  to  be  f«- 
duced  to  the  last  extrenuty.^ 

EYES'  center,  a  word  of  command 
given  when  tlie  battalion  is  advancix]^ 
in  line,  denoting,  that  the  men  are  to 
look  to  tlie  center  in  wluch  the  colours 
are  paced,  and  dress  by  them. 

Ey£s  right,  ?  Words  of  comimand  d&- 

^\¥A  leftf  )  noting  the  flank  to 
which  die  soldier  is  to  dress.  -  In  cas^ 
ins  his  eyes  to  either  flank  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  shoulders  are  kept  square 
to  the  front. 

Eyes  fronts  a  word  of  command 
given  after  the  dressing  in  line  is  com- 
pleted, ovt  which  the  soldier  is  to  look 
directly  forward,  which  is  the  habitual 
position  of  the  soldier.  These  motions 
are  only  useful  on  the  wheelings  of  divi- 
sions, or  when  dressing  is  ordered  after 
a  halt,  and  particular  attention  must  be 
paid  in  the  several  turnings  of  the  eyes, 
to  prevent  the  soldier  from  moving  his 
boay,  which  must  invariably  be  pre- 
served perfectly  square  to  the  frouL 
See  Regulations,  p.  4. 

Eye-M^'.    See  Bolts. 
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FACADE,  in  military  fortification. 
See  Face. 

FACE,  iu  fortification,  is  an  appella* 
don  given  to  several  parts  of  a  fortress; 
a»the 

Fits  ^  a  bastiotif  the  two  sides, 
fraching  from  the  flunks  to  the  salient 
ai^le.  Tliese  in  u  aiege  are  commonly 
the  first  undermined,  becanse  they  ex- 
Uxid  mo»t  outwards,  and  are  the  least 
iukcd;  con»et(Ucntly  the  weakest* 


Fa<^e  prolonged, }  that  part  of  the 
Face  extended,  )  line  ol  defence  rar 
zant,  which  is  terminated  by  the  curtain 
and  the  angle  of  the  shoulder,  that  is, 
it  is,  strictly  taken,  th^  line  of  defence 
razant,  diminished  4>y  the  face  of  the 
bastion. 

Face  iff  a  place,  (face  d'un  ouvrage, 
Fr.)  IS  the  front  comprehended  between 
the  flanked  angles  of  the  two  neighboui^ 
ing   bastions^  composed  «f  «^  curtain, 

twt> 
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two  flanks,  and  two  faces;  and  is  some- 
times called  the  TenailU  of  the  place. 

Face  of  a  gun^  is  the  superficies  of 
the  metal  at  the  extremities  of  the  muz- 
lie  of  the  piece. 

Face,  (to  tke  right,  left,  Sfc.^  a  word 
of  command  on  which  the  soldiers  indi- 
vidually turn  to  the  side  directed;  in 
performing  which,  the  left  heel  should 
nevei*  c)uit  the  ground,  the  knees  roust 
be  kept  straight,  and  the  body  turned 
smootnly  and  gracefyiy. 

To  the  right.  Face.  2  motions.— 1st, 
Place  the  hollow  of  the  right  foot  smart- 
ly against  tlie  left  lieel ;  2d,  Haise  the 
toes,  and  turn  a  quarter  of  the  circle 
to  the  right  on  botn  heels. 

To  the  rightabout,  Face.  3  motions. 
•—1st,  Place  the  ball  of  the  right  toe 
•gainst  the  left  heel ;  2d,  Raise  the  toes, 
and  turn  half  of '  a  circle  to  the  right 
about  on  both  heels;  3d,  Bring  the  right 
foot  smartly  back  in  a  line  with  the  left. 

To  the  left.  Face.  2  motions. — 1st, 
Place  the  nght  heel  against  the  hollow 
of  the  left  foot ;  2d,  Turn  a  cjuarter  of 
the  circle  to  the  left  on  both  heels. 

To  the  left  about.  Face.  3  motions. — 
1st,  Place  the  right  heel  against  tlie  ball 
of  the  left  foot ;  2d,  liaise  the  toes,  and 
turn  half  of  a  circle  to  the  left  about 
on  both  heels;  3d,  Bring  up  the  right 
foot  smartly  in  a  line  with  the  left. 

Great  precision  must  be  observed  in 
these  facings;  otherwise  the  dressing 
will  be  lost  in  every  movement. 

Faces  of  a  tquarr.     The  different 

sides  of  a  battalion,  &c.  when  formed 

into  a  square,  are  all  denominated  faces, 

viz.  the  front  face,  the  right  face,  the  left 

face,  and  the  rear  face.    See  Sq  r  a  n  t.. 

Face  du  battaillon,  Fr.  Se<f  Fnmt 
^une  armee. 

Face  ou  pan  de  bastion,  Fr.  See 
Face  of  a  bastion, 

FACINGS,  are  the  different  move- 
ments of  a  battalion,  or  of  any  other 
body  of  men,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or 
right  and  left  about.  All  facin';s  must 
be  executed  with  a  straight  knee;  and 
the  body  niu«t  be  kept  firm,  and  turn 
steadily,  without  dn)ppin*:5  fonvard  or 
jerkint;.  The  plant  of  the  foot,  after 
facing  about,  must  Ik)  sharp. 

FacinCfS,  Iikewi>e  signify  the  lapels, 
cuflls,  and  collar  of  a  military  unitonn, 
aud  are  generally  diflerent  from  the  co- 
lour of  the  coat  or  jacket* 


Guerre  FACTICE,  Fr.  an  imaginaiy 
contest. 

Btttailk  FAGTICE,  a  sham  fight.  It 
is  also  called  guerre  aimulee,  guerre  de 
convcnancc, 

FACTION,  Fr.  the  duty  done  by  a 
private  soldier  when  he  patroles^  ^oes 
the  rounds,  &c.  but. most  esjiecially 
when  he  stands  centry.  The  French 
usually  say,  entrer  en,  faction,  to  come 
upon  duty;  Hre  en  faction,  to  be  upon 
duty;  iortir  de  factiqny  to  come  off 
dutV. 

I^ACTIONNAIRE,  Fr,  goldat  fac- 
tionnaire,  a  soldier  that  do68  every  spe- 
cies of  detail  dutv. 

Tiie  term  facttonnaire  was  likewise 
applicable  to  the  duty  done  by  officers, 
in  the  old  French  service.  Premierfac- 
tionnaire  du  regiment  implied,  that  the 
othcer,  so  called,  was  the  fourth  captain 
of  a  battalion ;  as  the  colonel,  lieutenant 
colonel,  major,  and  the  captains  of  gre* 
nadiers  did  not  mount  the  ordinary 
guards. 

FAGOTS,  in  military  history,  are 
men  hfred  to  muster  by  officers  whose 
companies  are  not  complete ;  by  which 
means  they  cheat  the  sovereien  of  so 
many  men's  pay,  and  deprive  the  coun- 
try of  its  regular  establishment.  See 
FaUe  return. 

Fagots.    See  Fascikes. 

Fagot  ardent,  Fr.  a  species  of  fascine 
which  is  made  of  dry  sticks  steeped  in 
pitch.  The  fagot  ardent,  or  burning 
fascine,  is  used  in  the  defence  of  forti* 
fied  places,  and  serves  to  annoy  the  be- 
siegers. 

Fagots  de  Sappe,  Fr.  Fascines  instead 
of  bags  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the 
gabions;  they  are  at  most  three  feet 
long  and  eighteen  inches  diameter. 

Fagots  Goudronna,  Fr.  pitched  sticks 
of  wood,  or  branches  tied  together, 
which  are  first  set  on  fire,  and  then 
thrown  into  the  ditches  in  order  to  see 
what  is  going  on. 

FAILURE,  an  unsuccessful  attempt; 
as  the  failure  of  an  expedition. 

FAIKE/fliix/ai,  Fr.  to  miss  fire  ;  to 
flash  in  the  pan. 

Faire  la  ronde,  Fr.to  go  the  rounds. 

FAI3CKAU  d'armei,  Fr.  a  pile  of 
aims;  a  sort  of  wooden  rack  or  ma- 
chine which  is  used  for  the  different 
stands  of  arms  belonging  to  a  troop  or 

company. 
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om^j.  The  stakes  which  support 
the  colours «re  also  Called /auceaiu:. 

FAITS  GU£RRI£R^  Fr.  warjlike 
iMi;  feats  of  penooal  vaiour  and 
dttcretioD. 

FALACQUE,  a  bastinade  given  to 
(kt  janiiaries  aad  other  Tuskish  aoV- 
dKn  OQ  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

FALAISE,  JV-.  Any  nsrt  of  the  sea- 
Ottt  is  so  called  by  thie  French,  whea  it 
k  eUitBiely  steep,  and  broken  into  pre- 


FAUJSERy  Fr.  to  break  upon.   La 

falMse  sigiufie%  the  sea  br&iiks  upon 
i^K  shove* 

FALAISES^  J!V.  those  borders  of  the 
Mi  which  are  formed  of  high  steep  rocks, 
wrantnnsy  or  sand-hills. 

FALCHION,  a  short  crooked  sword. 

FAIXX)N,  or  Fauamy  an  ancient 
limegiiMn  Co  a  piece  o£  ordnance.  See 

CaI3E<UI. 

FAIX^ON£T,an  ancient  name  given 
to  •  l{-pounder.    See  Cannon. 

FAL£aiQU£»  Jr.  but  not  Falarigue, 
•  kind  of  dart  composed  of  fire-works, 
wiBch  the  aacaeats  shot  against  the 
toners  of  the  besieged,  in  oraer  to  set 
tbea  en  fire;  the  reaX  faleriquey  how- 
cter,  was  a  bom  loaded  witli  fire-work, 
CQAtaijied  within  iron,  pointed  on  all 
tida^  sod  which  was  thrown  against  the 
toweis  of  the  enemy,  by  means  of  the 
tat^fidtmotbaiUta. 

FALL  The  faU  of  a  place  after  it 
Itts  bceo  besieged.   See  Surrender. 

To  FALL.  A  town  or  fortified  place 
tt  iiid  to  fall  when  it  is  so  completely 
jffvcMed,  that  the  garrison  can  no  longer 
be  nbnsted,  and  must  surrender. 

Tq  Yall  hackf  to  recede  from  any 
■tostioo  in  which  you  are  placed. 
This  phrase  is  frequently,  indeed  al- 
v^  made  use  of  in  the  drill,  or  exer- 
cise of  soldiers;  particularly  during  the 
ioraatioo  of  a  line,  when  individuals, 
ur  whole  divifioas,  are  apt  to  overstep 
their  gnmnd  and  get  beyond  the  dressing 
jwint 

Fall  in,  a  word  of  command  for 
&cn  to  form  in  ranks,  as  in  parade^  line, 
sr  dinsiony  &c 

IbyU/  til  Hkewise  means  the  minute 
^naoRment  of  a  battalion,  company, 
fMaraor  squad,  by  which  every  man 
tt  ocdwed  10  take  his  proper  pest.  The 
losg  roU,  a  peculiar  beat  of  the  drum,  is 
the  usaal  m^ptX  for  ioldiers  (o  asitmble 
ttdUiiu. 
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To  Fall  into,  tobecome  the  property 
of  another,  as,  we  fell  in  xvith  a  iarga 
oonyoy,  of  the  enemy,  which,  after  a 
short  resistance  made  by  the  EaGortjJkU 
into  our  hands. 

To  fall  into,  to  be  witlun  the  jpowar 
of  a  person;  as,  to  fall  into  the  nand# 
of  an  enemy.  The  French  use  the  verb 
t4miher  in  the  same  sense,  viz.  tomher 
entre  les  mains  de  rennemi.  It  also  si^ 
nifies  to  get  into  a  dangerous  sitaation^ 
as  to  fail  into  an  ambush  laid  by  tba 
enemy. 

To  Fall  in  zoith,  A  military  techn^ 
cal  phrase,  signifying  any  sudden  or  uo^ 
looked  for  rencontre  of  an  enemy.  As 
Our  light  cavalry  pat  roles  feu  in  zoith  a 
P^rty  of  foragen  beUmging  to  tketn^ 
mtfB  army. 

To  Fall  off,  to  desert;  to  fail;  t^ 
relax  in  exertion. 

To  Fall  ouf,  to  quit  the  rank  or  file 
in  which  you  were  first  posted.  Dirty 
soldiers  on  a  )fwrade  are  frequently  o]>» 
dered  to  fall  out,  and  remain  in  the 
rear  of  their  companies.  The  phrase  % 
is  applicable  in  -a  variety  of  other  in- 
stances. 

To  Fall  tipon.  To  attack  abruptly. 
As,  we  no  sooner  came  in  sight  of  thfi 
enenm,  btU  our  advanced  guard  instant* 
fyfeit  upon  his  aiut-posts  and  heat  them 
in.  According  to  tne  celebrated  Gene- 
ral Monk,  it  IS  very  fit,  that  a  general 
should  often  command  his  horse  and 
dragoons  Xofall  upon  an  enemy's  outer* 
most  horse  quarters;  which  mode,  be 
says,  is  one  of  the  easiest,  readiest,.and 
securest  ways  to  break  an  onem/s 
array. 

FALOTS,  fV.  small  lanthems  fixcrf 
upon  the  end  of  a  stick  or  pole.  Small 
lamps  are  likewise  used,  attached  in  the 
same  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  can^ 
ing  them  readily  about  to  li^ht  a  camp, 
or  besieged  towns,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

FALSE  mlarm^  (fausae  ahrme,  Fr.) 
an  alarm,  or  apprehension  which  ie 
either  designedly  or  unintentional^ 
created  by  noise,  report,  or  signal^ 
without  bemg  dangerous. 

False  allack,  (fausse  attggv£^'FT,)9fk 
approach  whi^  is  made  as  a  feint  for 
tne  purpose  of  diverting  your  ^neaqj 
from  the  real  object  of  attack. 

False  Jire^  any  fire  or  light  whkb 
is  «i%de  v#e  of  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
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ceiving  an  enemy.  False  fires  or  lights 
are  frequently  resorted  to  when  an  army 
finds  it  necessary  to  retreat  from  an  ad- 
vanced position.  On  this  occasion  large 
fires  are  lighted  in  different  parts  of  the 
camp^  and  round  the  lines,  previous  to 
the  departure  of  the  troops,  which  ge- 
nerally happens  in  the  night. 

False  Ughts,  in  debarkations  under 
cover  of  the  night,  may  likewise  be  used 
•s  ngnals  of  deception,  when  it  is  found 
expedient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
invaded  country  towards  one  part  of  the 
coast  or  territory,  whilst  a  real  attack  is 
meditated  against  another. 

False  muitcvy  an  incorrect  statement 
of  the  effective  number  of  men  or 
iiorses,  by  which  government  is  de- 
frauded. By  the  articles  of  war  every 
officer,  paymaster,  or  commissary,  found 
ruilty  of  false  mustering,  is  ordered  to 
be  cashiered. 

False  report,  A  false  renort  in  mi- 
litary matters,  may  be  tnuy  said  to 
be  tne  ground  work  of  a  false  return 
mnd  a  false  muster,  and  consequently  the 
primary  cause  of  imposition  upon  the 
public.  The  strictest  attention  should, 
therefore,  be  paid  to  the  most  trifling 
Teport  which  is  made  in  a  troop  or  com- 
pany respecting  the  presence  or  absence 
of  men  or  horses,  the  state  of  clothing, 
accoutrements  or  necessaries.  This  caii 
only  be  done  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  such  troop  or  company  having  con- 
stantly the  general  good  of  the  service 
at  heart  in  preference  to  his  own  con- 
venience, or  to  that  of  others.  Every 
Serjeant  or  corporal  of  a  squad  should 
be  severeW  punished  when  detected  in 
making  a  wise  report. 

False  return,  a  wilful  report  of 
the  actual  state  of  a  brigade,  regiment, 
troop,  or  company,  by  which  the  com- 
mander in  chief  or  the  war-office  is  de- 
ceived, as  to  tb#  effective  force  of  such 
regiroent,  troop  or  company. 

T ANAUX,  fV.  lights  at  the  top  of 
m  high  tower,  at  the  entrance  of  a  sear 
port.  The  appellation  offeux  is  given 
to  those  that  light  a  camp  in  certihin 
ca^;  either  to  deceive  the  enemy,  or 
'to  discover  his  movements  by  night. 

FANFARE,  Fr.  a  {wrticuliur  military 
tune,  it  in  gefSeral  is  short,  but  very 
expressive^  and  executed  on  the  trum- 
pet. 

FAKFARON,  Fr.  a  bully;  t 


who  affects  a  courage  he  is  not  possessed 
of;  N  and  who  is  inwardly  conscious  of 
being  a  coward. 

FANFABONNADB,  ?  IV.  The  act 

FANFARONNERIE,  {  of  bullying. 

FANION,  Fr.  cormpted  froni  the 
Italian  word  gonfanont,  a  particular 
standard  which  was  carried  in  the  front 
of  the  ordinary  baggige  belonging  to  a 
brigade  in  the  old  French  service.  It 
was  made  of  serge,  and  resembled  in 
colour  the  uniform  or  livery  of  the  bn« 
gadier,  or  of  the  commandant  of  any 
particular  corps. 

FANON,  Pr.  the  diminutive  of  gon^ 
fanon,    A  banner  of  less  width  uian 
that  worn  by  a  baron. 
>  FANONS,  Fr.  the  dressing  of  broken 
limbs. 

FANTASSIN,  Fr.  A  foot  soldier. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
fantef  which  likewise  signifies  infai^ 
try. 

FARAILLON,  Fr.  a  Iight4iouae. 

FARIAI^  FV*.  a  light-house;  also  a 
vratch-ligfat. 

FARRIERy  in  a  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  any  person  who  shoes 
horses,  or  professes  tocure  their  diseases. 
In  a  practical  militaiy  sense,  a  man  ap- 
pointed to  do  the  duty  of  farriery  in  a 
troop  of  dragoons.  Troop  farriers  aie 
under  the  immediate  superintendence 
and  oontroul  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  to 
whom  they  must  apply  whenever  a  horse 
is  ill  or  lame,  that  he  may  rraort  the 
same  to  the  officer  cummanding  the  troop. 
No  farrier  is  to  presume  to  do  any  thing 
without  having  first  received  directions 
from  his  superior. ' 

When  the  farrier  goes  round,  after 
riding  out,  or  exercise  on  horseback,  he 
must  carry  his  hammer,  pincers^  and 
some  nails,  to  fasten  any  shoe  that  may 
be  loose. 

When  horses  at  outrquarters  fall  par* 
ticularly  ill,  or  contract  an  obstinate 
lameness,  the  case  must  be  reported  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment;  aw^ 
if  the  veterinary  surgeon  <»imot  pre- 
scribe for  him  at  a  distance,  he  must,  if 
time  and  distance  will  permit,  be  peb* 
sonally  sent  to  examine  the  horse. 

^o  farrier  must  presume  to  make  tip 
any  medicine  or  any  external  applicatkw 
contrary  to  the  receipt  given  him  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon. 

If  any  fiurkry  through  umiicwncM  on 
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iMttCBtioa,  Ittnet  a  hone  belongiiig  to 
another  troops  be  oucht  to  be  at  all  the 
ttpoioe  in  curing  the  hone  lo  lamed, 
la  foae  well-regulated  dragoon  corps 
tiiis  forott  one  of  the  stjuidiDg  repmental 
ffden. 

Firrten  are  in  ererr  reipect  liable  to 
be  tried  according  to  the  articles  of  war. 
Thtj  may  be  orcfered  to  inflict  punish* 
■ents;  and  they  must  constantly  recol* 
lee^  that  the  circomstanoe  of  being  a 
fanwr  is  no  eatenuation  for  din^  ap- 
pwiiMcej  or  excttse  for  drunkenness; 
Thegnik  of  Uie  latter  vioe^  indeed,  is 
agpavated  bj  the  responsibilitjr  of  their 


FAiEisa-Hofor,  a  penon  who  was 
ftnnerij  appointed  by  the  oolond  of  a 
dnpon  re^menty  to  superintend  the 
&men  of  troops,  who  are  named  by  the 
KvnalooDunandiagoflicenof  them.  He 
hMfinoe  been  superseded  or  rephused  by 
s  ftterioary  sargean,  whoy  (as  the  far* 
lioHBi^  was  fomerly  directed,)  is  to 
Wve  free  access  to  erery  stable  of ^the 
ityiaent  whenerer  be  chuses.  It  is 
kit  iatj  to  go  fieqaently  into  the  cafr> 
tBomcsts  of  the  difiereot  troops,  and  ex- 
toioe  the  bones  feet;  and  it  he  findsa 
sine  contrary  to  the  regimental  pattern, 
«r  diworers  any  thing  amiss  in  the  ma- 
mgnent  of  the  troop  horses,  he  is  to  r^ 
poft  it  immediately  to  the  officer  coBOr 
oiiMfiiig  the  regiment.  In  all  his  duty 
W  is  to  receive  the  utmost  support  from 
weijftffBueA  and  quartei^master;  and  any 
(amet  that  dares  to  act  contrary  to  his 
issractionsy  should  be  punished.  There 
o^lbc,  in  fiM:;t,  to  be  a  chain  c^  mutual 
npport  and  co-operation  from  tlie  vete- 
nowj  surgeon,  up  to  the  commanding 
«6oer  of  every  cavalry  icjgiment;  each 
Mcr  looking  to  the  veterinary  surgeon 
for  correct  instructions  relative  to  the 
pMervation  of  every  horse*s  health. 

FASCINAG^  J>.  any  bed  or  floor 
vbicb  is  made  of  fasdnes. 

PA9CIN£8»  in  fortifleation,  are  a 
bad  of  fiigocs,  made  of  small  branches 
of*  trees  or  bnish*wood,  tied  in  3>  4y  5^ 
«r  tf  plaoc%  and  are  of  various  dimen- 
aooiy  according  to  the  purposes  intends 
cd.  Those  thi^  are  to  be  pitched  over, 
far  bvnag  lodgements»gallerieS|Or  any 
■h»  wgiks  of  the  enemy,  should  be  1} 
ort«ro  feet  long.  Those  that  are  for 
liakiag  epanlements  or  chandelier s»  or 
^  nist  work%  ir  fill  »p  ditdieii^  an  )0 


feet  long,  and  1  or  1^  feet  in  diameter. 
Th^ are  made  in  the  following  manner; 
6  small  pickets  are  struck  into  the  ground, 
8  and  It,  fonnin^  little  crosses,  well  fas- 
tened in  the  middle  with  willow  bind* 
ings.  On  these  trestles  the  branches 
an  laid,  and  are  bound  round  with 
withes  at  the  distance  of  every  ^  feet. 
ShL  men  an  employed  in  making  a  fas* 
cine;  S  cut  the  boughs,  8  gather  them, 
and  the  remaining  8  bind  mem.  These 
six  men  can.  make  13  fascines  every 
hour.  Each  faadne  requires  five  pickets 
to  fasten  it. 

FASTNESSES^  strong  places  not 
easily  forced.  ^ 

FATAUSTE^  J^.  a  man  who  be- 
lieves in  predestination ;  whidi  see. 

FATliOM,  in  fortification,  orig^ally 
denoted  that  space  which  a  man  could 
reach  when  both  his  anni  wen  extend* 
ed;  but  it  now  means  a  measun  of  6 
feet  or  8  yards,  equivalent  to  the  Frendi 
word  toise. 

FAUCHION.    See  Falchion. 

FAUCON.    See  Falcon. 

Faitcon  ou  Favconnsav,  Jr.  a  small 
piece  of  ordnance. 

FAUCONET.    SeeFALCoxBT. 

FAULX,  Fr»  an  instrument  nearly 
resembling  a  seythe.  It  is  often  used 
to  defend  a  briuch,  or  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  sealing  the  walls  of  a  for> 
tified  place.  This  weapon  was  first  r^ 
sorted  to  with  some  success,  when  Louis 
the  XI  Vth  besieged  Mons.  On  the  sur- 
render of  that  town,  the  besiegers  fsund 
large  quantities  of  scythes  in  the  gar- 
rison. 

FAUSSES  Attaqua,  Fr.false  attacks. 
See  Attack. 

FAUSSErBRAIE.  Fr.  See  Faitsse 
Bkate. 

FAUSSE-BRAYE,  in  fortification, 
is  a  low  rampart,  eodrding  the  body  of 
the  place;  its  height  is  about  3  feet 
above  the  level  ground,  and  its  parapet 
about  three  or  four  toiaes  from  that  of 
die  body  of  the  place.  These  works 
have  been  entinly  rejected  by  themo« 
dern  engineers,  excepting  M.  Vauban, 
who  makes  them  only  before  the  cui^ 
tains;  and  then  they  are  called  more 
prMierly  teoailles, 

FAUSSE«LANC£»  Fr.  a  wooden 
piece  of  ordnance;  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  sham  gun. 

FAUTEAU,  Fr.  a  sort  of  battei^ 
Bb  8  ing 
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ing  nuBf  whicb  wat  uMd  in  MieiflQt 
tini€t(  

FAUTEUB,  Fr,  a  ^penoo,  who  cod- 
juveft  at  seditious  {Mractieefi. 

FAUX,lr.   SeeFAULX. 

Faux  bhave^  1>.    See  Fahfjirov. 

Faux  peux,  Fr.  a  flash  in  the  pan.^ 
.  Faux  fbux^  Fr.  signale  made  with 
acintiUations  of  gini*powder. 

FauxSoloats.  SeeFAGOTyorPAsaB- 

IFOLAVT. 

F£ATHFJEIS,  are  ornamental  marks 
worn  by  officers  and  soldiers  ia  their 
caps  or  hats.  The  following  distinctions 
axe  made  and  directed  br  authority  to 
be  observed  in  the  British  service.  In 
tberoyalartillerv^ both  officers  and  men, 
have  white  feathers.  The  cavalry  and 
battalion  corps  scarlet  and  white;  the 
grenadiers  all  white,  and  the  light  infan- 
Uy  all  green. 

FEDfiRATE.  SeeCoMFKDBRATS. 

F££S,  are  specific  sums  of  money, 
which  are  occasionally  claimed  by  per- 
eons  in  oBice^  and  to  the  payment  of 
which  every  British  officer  is  snbject. 
Fees  are  paid  at  the  war  office  for  dif- 
ferent commissions,  and  are  charged  to 
their  reipeetive  owners'  by  the  army 
agents. 
iFBI^T,  C/eiyde,  Fn)  a  mock  attack, 
or  aasanlty  often  made  to  conceal  the 
tnie<one. 

FBLLOBS,  in  artiilery,  are  the  parts 
of  a  wheel  which  form  its  oircumfe- 
tanee^  whosfe  dimensions  are  as  follow : 
f<>r  frSii'pottndary  5  inches  thick,  and  6.5 
inches  broad;  for  a  19-pounder,  4.5 
inches  thick,  and  6  inches  oroad ;  for  a 
6^under  4  inches  thick,  jmd  5^  inches 
broad,  &c.  made  of  drv  elm.  Thei^ 
■TO  generally  6  in  each  wheel.    See 

FBLLOW  nldier,  one  who  fights 
imder  the  sameoomflaander;  a  comrade. 
Dr.  Johnson  very  properly  calls  this  term 
an  endearing  appellation  used  by  officers 
to  their  soldiers.  1^  toils  and  perils, 
in  faoty  of  a  truij  nulitary  life,  are  so 
many,  that  an  army  fighting  under  the 
same  banners  may  be  truly  called  one 
family ;  and  every  officer  should  look 
upon  himself  as  the  father,  the  guardian, 
and  the  protector  of  his  men. 

FELTRE,  a  piece  of  defensive  ar- 
mour. It  was  a  kind  of  cuirass  made 
of  wool,  well  pressed,  and  dipped  in 
vinegar,  to  impend  tbe  effect  of  cuttiBg 


weapons.    It  was  ia  use  among  iha 
Bomasuki 
FENGS,  a  guards  security,,  outwork^ 

&C. 

To  Fekce,  to  practise  with  foils;  to 
fight  with  swords;  to  secure  any  place 
l^  palisades,  && 

FENCIBLE,  any  thing  capable  of 
defence.  Such  regiments  as  are  raised 
for  limited  service,  and  for  a  limited 
time,  are  called  fendble  regiments. 
They  rank  junior  to  theUne. 
I  FENCING,  is  the  art  or  science  of 
making  a  proper  use  of  the  sword,  as 
well  £mr  attacking  ui  enemyv  as  for  de- 
fending one's  self.  Fencing  is  a  gen- 
teel exercise,  of  which  no  military  gen- 
tleman should  be  ijpaoraat.  Itisleartied 
by  practising  with  steel  foilsw  See 
Foixs. 

Fendng  is  either  simple,  or  com- 
pound. Smple  is  that  which  is  per* 
feimed  nimbly,  and  oflMaand,  on  tha 
same  line.  In  this,  the  principal  in^ 
teotion,  in  re^peet  to  the  onensiye 
partv- should  be  to  attack  the  eaemv  in 
the  most  unguaided  quarter;  and  in 
the  defensive,  to  parry  or  wafd  off  the 
enemy's  thrusts  or  blows. 

.^^tfd«^  tst  FevcikC)  the  head  up- 
right, though  the  body  luidi  a  forward 
inclination  on  a  longe;  and  all  the  weight 
resting  on  the  left  haundi  when  on 
guard.  The  foet,.hand,  body,  arm  and 
swoid,  must  be  to  the  line* 

Appely  in  Fencivg,  is  a  sodden  beat 
of  your  blade,  on  the  contraiy  side  to 
that  you  join  your  adversary  on,  and  a 
quick  disengagement  to  that  side  again. 
>  Jkatingj  in  FxhcikO)  is  when  you 
parry  with  a  sodden  short  beat,  to  get  a 
quick  repost;  or  when  yon  beat  with 
your  foot,  to  try  if  you  are  firm  on  it,  or 
on  both  feet, 

Bmitehngy  in  Ff.kciih;,  is  to  strike 
the  feeble  of  your  adversary's  blade  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  you  join,  &c. 

Baek-quartej  is  a  parade  of  late  in- 
vention, and  is  a  rottnd  quarte  over  the 
arm. 

Gotw^  til  FsMotvoy  is  «  tierce  on  a 
quarte  side,  idso  the  thrust  of  aprime^ 
or  a  secoitde,  at  the  low  quarte  side. 

Horfiiig,  m  FsKciHo,  to. defend  a 
bk>w  with  some  contraction  pi  your 
arm,  and  to  dart,  a  thrust  light  for^ 
wArd 

Ftint  forward^  in  Fsvcxiro,  made  by 
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adyancing  yoor  point  a  little  from  its 
fioe^  and  coming  to  it  ag»in« 

Gmrdf  in  Fbmciiio»  is  my  of  the  pa- 
nda jou  stand  on. 

(h  Ouardy  is  being  placed  properly  on 
jonr  feet,  and  well  oovered  with  your 
weapon. 

Imreking,  in  Fekcing,  to  make  an 
OKQiiigy  10  invile  your  adversary  to 
onist  at  you,  when  you,  being  ready, 
■ay  find  a  favourable  riposte  at  him. 

LdikimM,  M  FsNciNG,  is  to  seize  your 

adversary  a  sword  arm,  by  twining  your 

left  arm  round  it,  after  you  close  your 

ttiad^  shell  to  shell,  in  order  to  disarm 
him.* 

Itureeyi  tmg  of  the  body 
sad  sword  in  such  a  state  oS  defence,  as 
to  prevent  the  antagonist  from  wound- 
ing yon,  by  either  of  the  thrusts  so  de- 
anminatt^.  These  are  the  principal  po- 
atioQS  on  which  to  engage.  The  others, 
tif.  prime,  seconde,  quinte,  half-circle, 
Ik;  are  termed  parades^  when  used  with 
tfiesmaU  sword. 

Hanging-giiuirdj  one  of  the  broad- 
•vord  guards.    See  Bboadsword. 

IVuftsare  of  various  denominations^ 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  point, 
aadposttion  of  the  wrist 

The  thrusts  directed  at  the  inside  of 
(Ik  body,  are  called  prime,  carter  and 
Isw-carte:  those  at  the  outside,  are  se- 
txnAt,  tierce,  carte  over  the  arm,  quinte 
Jadflanoonade. 

Ib  teaching,  the  thrusts  are  not  ar- 
nagad  according  to  the  above  order; 
it  it  osaal  to  begin  withcarte  (or  quarte) 
aad  tierce,  the  names  of  which  prove 
than  to  have  been  originally  the  4tn  and 
^  positions  in  the  art;  but  which  are 
sow  justly  considered  as  the  chief  and 
■est  elegant 

Pmrymg^  in  Fevcivg,  the  action  of 
warding  off  the  blows  aimed  at  each 
other. 

Flanamade,  in  FsyciKo,  is  the  ac- 
ta of  dropping  the  point  of  your  sword 
nder  your  adversary's  hilt,  in  seizing 
with  foce  the  feeble  of  his  bhide ;  which 
hiadii^  without  quitting  it,  form  the 
faiade  in  octave,  and  then  throw  in  your 
ihmst 

GUtkukfin  Fbhcimg,  is  performed 
by  detcpunaly  making  your  sword  slip 
aioag  your  adversary  s  blade,  and  form- 
^"gfi  die  ime  time  your  eUcnaoO|&ai 


FER,  Fr.  Iron.     Figohitively,  this 
wqrd  is  used  for  a  sword  or  dagger;  as 
maaier  lefer,  to  wear  the  sworoTto  fol- 
low the  profession  of  aima.    BtUtrc  Ut 
fcTy  to  fence. 

Fbb  i  chevalj  Fr.  In  fortificatioi^ 
a  horse-shoe,  which  see.  It  further 
means,  according  to  the  French  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  a  work  constructed 
for  the  ]>urpose  of  covering  a  gate^  by 
having  withm  it  a  guard-house,  to  pre* 
vent  the  town  from  being  surprised. 

FERDWIT,  in  aiicient  military  liis* 
tory,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  free- 
dom from  serving  upon  any  military 
expedition ;  or,  according  to  some,  tfan 
bemg  quit  of  manslaughter  committed 
in  the  army« 

F£RIR  sans  coup^  Fr.  to  obtmn  axf 
thi^  without  striking  a  blow. 

iaire  FERME,  Fr.  to  stand  your 
ground ;  not  to  give  way. 

FERMEZ  le  bassinet,  Fr.  Shutpauk 
•a  word  of  command  in  the  platoon  est* 
ercise. 

FERRAILLEUR,  JPr.  a  person  whe^ 
without  any  provocation  whatever,  de* 
lights  in  fighting,  and  is  always  in  quest 
of  provocation. 

FERRETE,  Fr,  the  original  term  m 
express  a  sword. 

FERRIES,  water  conveyances,  mads 
use  of  to  cross  rivers,  or  branches  of 
the  sea.  At  the  regolar  ones  in  Scot- 
land, officers  may  at  their  opticm,  hii» 
the  boat  for  themselves  and  parties  only^ 
or  pass  as  passengers;  in  either  case  pay- 
ing no  more  than  half  the  ordinary  rata# 
See  Mutiny  Act,  sect  53. 

FERTE,  IV.  which  has  the  same 
meaning  as /erme/^  was  the  original  a^ 
pellation  of  a  fortified  places  and  signi- 
fied a  fortress. 

FERTH  or  FORTH.    SeeAnxT. 

FEU,  Fr,  fire.  Faire  feu,  to  dis- 
charge any  sort  of  fire  arms* 

Feu,  J?re,  is  alscunderstood  to  mea» 
any  light  combustible,  which  i«  kept  up 
in  the  front  of  a  eamp,  and  at  each  post 
during  the  night,  to  keep  the  soldiers 
alert,  and  to  prevent  theia  from  being 
surorised. 

Every  speoies  of  fire,  or  light  is,  how-* 
ever,  strictly  forbidden  on  a  march» 
when  the  object  is  to  surprise  an  ene- 
my. Soldiers,  on  these  occasions,  are 
not  permitted  to  sinoke.  Bundles,  and 
large  wi^  of  lighted  straw^  which  are 

hung 
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fating  out  from  tlie  tops  of  steeples,  or 
irom  way  other  elevatioa,  frequently 
serve  to  give  the  alarm  when  an  enemy 
b  discovered  in  the  act  of  passing  a 
river. 

Lights  are  likewise  resorted  to  on  va* 
nous  other  occasions.     See  Ltgiits. 

Feu  dejoie.    See  RcNNrNC-FiRE, 

Feu  raxantf  Fr.  a  gntzing  fire,  or  a 
discharse  of  ordnance  or  musquetry,  so 
directed,  that  the  shot  shall  run  pnndiel 
with  the  ground  they  pass  oi'er,  within 
3  or  4  feet  of  the  surface. 
'  That  is  likewise  called  a  feu  raMant 
or  grazing  fire,  which  is  sent  in  parallel 
directions,  with  the  faces  of  the  chfferent 
works  belonging  to  a  fortification. 
'  Fku  de  canoUf  Fr.  the  discharge  of 
heavy  ordnance  or  arullery. 

Feu  de  chemin  eauvert,  Fr.  the  mu»> 
quetry  shots  which  are  fired  by  armed 
men  that  are  posted  in  various  ports  of 
the  covert-way. 

Feu  par  compagnte,  Fr.  the  discharge ' 
of  musqnetry  by  companies. 

Feu  directf  Fr.  a  discharge  of  mns- 
cptetry  or  ordnance  against  the  face  of 
m  work,  trench  or  Company. 

¥tv  Jichani  on  Mtque,  Fr.  oblique 
.    firing. 

Feu  de  mutqttUrie,  Fr.  mnsqnet-fii^ 
jng. 

Feu  de  peloton,  Fr.  pIatoon*firing. 

Feu  de  rampart,  Fr.  a  discharge  of 
muaquetry  or  ordnance  from  the  ram- 
,    parts  of  a  fortified  town  or  place. 

Fsv-rott/anf,  Fr.  the  continued  al- 
ternate firing  of  a  battalion  from  flanks 
lo  center,  or  from  center  to  flanks. 

Fsu  de  iranchie,  Fr.  any  disdiarge 
of  cannon  or  musquetry  which  takes 
place  from  the  trench  of  a  fcHtified 
town  or  place,  or  from  the  besieging 
arrn/s  works  against  a  fortified  town  or 
phce. 

Faire  Fsu  tMeL  A  man  of  whom 
|reat  herpes  are  entertained,  from  his 
immense  preparations,  and  which  even- 
toally  enainsindke^  is  said  to^ktre  yen 
wMet. 

FEUX,  jPy.  Arts  which  are  frequently 
lighted  up  along  the  front  of  an  ^Ik 
campment,  hi  order  to  impress  the  ene- 
my with  an  idea  that  everr  thing  is  on 
me  alert^  and  in  a  state  ol  activi^. 

Fsvx  Gr'tgemMy  Vt,  See  Oreciak 
Fire. 

Feux  om  iignauxy  Fr»  firfs  whidi 
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serve  as  signal  lights  in  various  ports  of 
a  country. 
FICHANT.    SeeLiVEofDcnnrcEy 

FORTIPJCAHON. 

FICHES,  Fr.  small  sticks  or  pieees 
of  iron  which  serVe  to  mark  out  the 
height  of  angles,  and  the  direction  ai 
an  alignement;  by  means  of  which  a 
fortress  or  a  trench  may  be  traced, 
and  the  relative  position  of  each  troop 
or  company, ascertained. 

FIELD.  The  ground  of  battle.  A 
battle,  campaign,  or  the  action  of  an 
army  while  it  Keeps  the  field. 

FiELD-6ed^  a  folding-bed  used  by  offi- 
cers in  their  tents; 

f  Colour $A       ^  rCampr  co^ 
I  I  I      lours. 

I  Officertf  j         I  O^ert. 
FiELD-'^-Pirtw,    f^See^  Cannon. 
Staff,  Linittock 

I  Field^ 

FrELD^r^    See  Fort. 

FiELo-marsAa/,  a  modem  military 
rank  in  England,  but  superior  to  au 
others,  (except  the  captain  general,)  ha\'- 
ing  the  chief  command  of  the  whol* 
army  in  the  field. 

FIER  d  bra9.    See  Fas^faroit. 

FIFE,  a  militaiT  instrument  of  th« 
wind  kind,  generally  used  as  an  aocom- 
paniment  to  the  drum. 

FIFBE»  Fr.  Fife.  In  French  this 
word  likewise  means  fifer. 

FIGHT.    See  Battle.  y 

FIGHTINGHRfti,  such  as  are  efieo 
tive,  and  able  to  bear  arms^ 

JRtmntii^FiOHT,  that  in  which  the 
enemy  is  continually  chased. 

FIGURE,  in  fortification,  the  pbm 
of  any  fortified  place,  or  the  interior 
polyeon.  Of  this  tliere  are  two  sorts, 
regular,  and  irregular :  a  regular  figure 
is  that  where  the  sides  and  angles  are 
equal ;  an  irregular  one  where  they  are 
unequaL 

FILE,  in  the  art  of  war  is  an  unli- 
mited term,  comprehending  any  ninn- 
her  of  men  drawn  up  in  a  direct  line 
behind  each  otlier;  as  a  rank  on  the 
other  hand  includes  any  number  drawn 
up  beside  each  other;  whether,  in  either 
respect,  they  be  in  dose  or  open  order. 
Or  rather,  hj  JUe  is  meant  the  line  of 
soldiers  standing  one  behind  another, 
which  nudtes  the  di^th  of  the  battalion; 
and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  rank  I 

which 
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wiiidhis  a  line  of  wMwn  drawn  up 
ade  b^  side,  forming  the  length  of  the 
hattalioa.    A  file  is  S  orS deep;  hence 

•  battalion  or  regiment  drawn  up^  con** 
•Hta  of  S  or  3  ranks»  and  of  as  many 
ilea  ms  there  are  men  in  a  rank. 

The  files  of  a  battalion  of  foot  were 
finriBerljr  12  and  6  deep ;  but  now  only 
t  amd  aocnetinies  3,  which  is  its  natural 
fomadoik  Those  of  the  cavalry  are 
ftoerally  but  S  deep. 

A  FtLK  on  horseback  occupies  in  the 
ranks  shout  8  feet  8  iucbes;  thus  3  file 

•  feet.  A  file  on  foot  occupies  in  the 
naks  «  inches. 

Cloar  FiL£5  in  cavalry  are  at  the  dis- 
laaoe  which  was  taken  nefore  dismount- 
m^  when  each  mau's  boot-top  touches, 
bat  4oes  not  press  that  of  his  neigh- 


FiLES»  in  cavalry  movements, 
we  6  inches  distant  from  boot-top  to 
boot  top,  being  calculated  for  thegullop 
as  well  as  the  walk  of  a  squadron. 

Op€M  Fiua  in  cavalry,  are  tlie  full 
fctewidi  of  a  horse  from  boot-top  to  booi- 
•dbl  Tbey  contain  tlie  distance  which 
is  Wtv  when  from  close  files,  the  left 
fi&es  rein  back  to  dismount.  Recruitsand 
most  be  frequently  exercised  at 
distance.  See  Cavalry  Regulati^ 
ens.  p.  4. 

Ftimk  File,  the  extreme  file  on  the 
z%bcor  left  of  a  squadron  or  troops  bat- 
ulaoa  or  company,  6cc, 

Ihrmmg  Jnm  Pi  LC,  is  when  the  front 
fie  baits,  and  the  rest  ride  up  at  avery 
mart  ^sUop,  taking  care  to  halt  in 
cmMi,  and  not  to  over>run  the  ground. 
If  the  formation  is  by  doubling  round 
tbe  front  file  (for  instance,  when  a  foi^ 
mation  is  made  to  the  rear  of  the  march, 
«r  to  the  lijgh^  when  marched  from  the 
i:^^^)  tbe  w»  must  double  round  as 
daee  and  as  eiqieditious  as  possible. 

In  afl  formings  from  file^  the  leaders 
of  maks  iostanUy  cover  each  other,  take 
ibe  ordered  front  and  halt.  See  Cavulry 
liyiieriensi,  p>9T» 

In  the  oovnin^  of  files  on  horseback, 
the  flaw  directions  hold  good  as  on 
Imc  In  addition  it  mast  be  scrupu- 
hudj  pbaervady  that  everv  mau's  horse 
■ndseaactly straight  to  tne  same  front 
ts  that  of  the  man  bafore  hiin.  Both 
ia  the  hone  and  f^ot  drill,  the  men 
Atd^  h9  9ftm  ynctisfd  ia  voreiiog. 


The  former  are  thereby  taught  topiaoe 
their  horses  straight  under  Uiem. 

Clote  Files  of  infantry,  are  soldiers 
standing  in  rank,  contigoous  to  one 
another,  upon  anv  given  depth  of  line 
or  column.  Whenever  a  *  regiment 
marches  in  front,  every  man  should 
feel  his  next  man  which  ever  way  he 
dresses;  but  lie  must  not  lean  on  hia^ 
nor  must  he  move  his  arm  from  the 
body  to  feel  him.  So  that  closefiles  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  soldiers  in  the 
ranks  should  touch  lightly  each  other, 
without  crowding  or  pressing. 

OpeH  Files,  are  soldiers  standing  in 
rank  at  given  distances  without  touch* 
iug  one  another.  The  formation  at  open 
files  is  only  practised  as  a  preparatorr 
drill  for  forming  at  close  iiles,  (which 
is  the  order  for  action^  in  order  that 
every,  man  may  be  taugnt  to  stand' and 
move  in  a  proper  position,  without 
getting  a  habit  of  leaning  upon  hb 
neighbour.  On  this  account  every  in* 
telligent  officer  who  has  the  manag!&> 
ment  of  recruits,  will  form  them  some- 
times at  open  files,  and  march  in  that 
order.  Soldiers  that  have  been  rego- 
Inrly  drilled,  should  likewise  be  occasi* 
onaUy  practised  in  advancing  by  open 
files. 

Double  Film  are  formed  by  the  left 
files  in  cacl)  rank  stepping  to  the  rear  of 
the  right  files. 

Indian  Files,  a  line  of  inen  advan- 
ciur  or  retreating  from  either  of  Uie 
flaiuu,  from  the  center,  or  from  any 
proportion  of  a  line  in  succession  to 
one  another.  They  are  sometimes  cal- 
led goose  files;  but  tlie  term  is  only  fa* 
miliarly,  or  rather  vulgarly  used  among 
soldiers,  and  derives  its  appellation  from 
a  fiock  of  geese,  generally  following  a 
leader,  oneby  one.  A  foreign  military 
writer,  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  says,  that 
men  march  forward  in  file,  or  eu  ordrg 
mince^par  uu  imtinct  moutonnier,  mean* 
ing^  that  they  follow  each  other  like  so 
many  sheep,  who  move  by  instinct. 

FitE-^ciufer  is  the  soldier  placed  in 
the  front  of  any  file,  or  th^  man  who 
is  to  cover  all  those  that  stand  directly 
in  the  rear  of  him,  and  by  whom  they 
are  to  be  guided  in  all  their  movements. 

File  leaders  must  be  particularly  care* 
ful  to  preserve  their  proper  distances 
from  which  ever  hnnd  (hey  are  (9  clress 
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to^  and  the  followers  of  each  file  roust 
cnly  be  attentive  to  cover,  and  be  regu- 
hxiod  by  their  proper  file  leaders.  In 
Hit  the  rear  rank  invariably  dresses  by, 
and  is  reeutated  by  the  front  rank. 

'3b  doSfle  the  f  ilbs,  is  to  pat  8  files 
into  ty  making  the  depth  of  uie  batta- 
lion double  to  what  it  was,  in  number 
•f  men»    Tlius  four  deep  are  double 
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FiLB  marching  en  foot.  According  to 
the  printed  reeulations,  ail  recruits  must 
irst  faee»  ana  then  be  instructed  to  co- 
ner  each  other  exactly  in^file,  so  that 
the  head  of  the  map  immediately  be- 
fcre  maj  conceal  the  heads  of  all  the 
others  m  front.  The  principal  points 
ta  be  attended  to  are,  that  the  men 
move  with  the  lock  step,  that  the  front 
tank  men  cover  exactly,  and  that  the 
rear  rank  men  keep  closed  and  dressed 
to  the  front  rank. 

file  naardiing  may  be  practised  to  the 
front,  to  the  rear,  and  to  either  flank; 
in  all  which  cases  die  men  must  be 
taught  to  cover  well.  When  recruits 
mte  at  drill,  on  the  word  march^  the 
whole  are  to  step  off  together,  gaining 
at  the  very  first  step  30  inches,  and  so 
continuing  each  step  without  increasing 
die  distance  betwixt  each  recruit,  every 
•num  locking  or  placing  his  advanced 
foot  on  the  ground,  before  the  spot 
from  whence  the  preceding  man  bad 
taken  up  hiis.  Sec  Regulations,  p.  16, 
.aect.  18. 

Marching  by  ranki  in'  fronts  t^en 
fileSf  b  when  any  body  of  men  advances 
by  rank  at  open  order,  and  dresses  to 
some  given  object  without  touching  one 
another.  The  flank  man  of  theflai^  the 
soldiers  dress  to,  must  be  a  non  cbm- 
missioned  officer,  and  he  must  tiske  es- 
pecial care  not  to  incline  to  one  hand  or 
the  other.  His  head  must  be  kept  quite 
Btraight  to  the  front,  bis  body  must  be 
crect^  and  he  must  advance  without  de- 
viating in  tlie  most  trifling  manner  to 
the  nght  or  left.  In  order  to  execute 
this  essential  part  of  the  drill  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  two  persons  should 
be  present,  one  m  the  front,  and  the 
other  on  the  flank^  to  observe  the  dres- 
sings Young  officers  should  be  ordered 
to  attend,  and  sometimes  should  be  ex- 
ercised themselves  in  the  presence  of  a 
nperior  officer;  for  upoa  tbem  hero- 
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after  will  greatly  depend  the  -movement 
of  the  batialion  in  Ime  or  column. 

Marching  by  ranks  in  frtnif  elme 
jiUiy  is  when  any  number  of  men  ad* 
vances  by  ranks  at  close  order,  and 
dresses  to  some  Riven  object,  each  man 
lightly  touching  his  next  man,  without 
crowding  or  pressing.  The  march  ia 
front  at  close  files  is  much  easier  than 
that  at  open  files,  because  every  man 
feels  his  next  man,  whichever  viray  the 
rank  dresses,  and  into  whatever  direc* 
tion  the  line  or  column  moves. 

To  FILE,  is  to  advance  to,  or  from. 
^^y  given  point  by  files  ;  as  to  file  to 
the  front,  to  file  to  the  reiar,  to  file  from 
the  right  or  left  flank,  or  to  file  from 
any  given  company.  In  some  of  whick 
casesy  the  leaoing  files  must  disengage 
themselves  according  to  the  directions- 
given. 

To  File  ^  ?     to  wheel  off  fro» 

To  defile^  )  marching  in  a  spacious 
front,  and  march  in  length  by  files. 
When  a  regiment  is  marching  in  full 
front,  or  by  divisions  or  jrfatoons,  and 
comes  to  a  defile  or  narrow  pass,  it  may 
file  off  to  the  right  or  left  as  the  ground 
reauires,  &c. 

FILER,  JV.  to  file  off,  6r  march  i» 
succession. 

Fairt  Filer,  Fr.  to  make  droopa^ 
&c.  file  off,  or  march  in  regular  order. 

FILEY  (in  Yorkshire)  Is  deemed 
part  of  the  East  Riding,  and  is  subject 
to  the  county  lieutenant  w^ith  respeci 
to  the  raising  of  the  militia. 

FIUERE,  Jr.  a  narrow  pass.  I 

FILINGS,   ai*e  movements    to^  tlie 
front,  rear,  or  flank  by  files.  These  move- 
ments must  be  executed  with  great  quick* 
ness.  The  files  in  cavalry  must  go  ofi^  at  a 
smart  gallop,  and  continue  so  till  ail  are 
in  fAit^  tlie  rear  rank  men  dressing  well 
to  their  front  rank;   the   front  rank 
covering  well^  and  keeping  dose  to  die 
croup.    If  the  filings  are  to  be  mode 
from  a^flank  to  the  front  or  rear,  the 
whole  must  keep  passaging  up  to  the 
ground  from  whence  the  first  me  wen^ 
before  they  go  off;,  if  to  a  flank,  the 
horses  must  be  turned  as  soon  as  there 
is  room.    If  the  filings  are  from  a  flank 
to  march  along  the  front  or  rear,  poet 
the  other  flank,  every  file  must  come 
off  from  its  own  ground  as  the  next 
gets  into  file. 
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Gtncral  and  necessary  Filings,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  system  publibher!  by  au- 
ibority,  for  the  British  cavulry,  are; 
£Lugs  from  eitiier,  or  both  flauks  of 
tbe  squadron  tu  front,  flank  or  rear; 
iiiin£  from  the  center  of  the  squadron 
to  the  front,  or  to  tbe  flank.  Filing 
sio§ie  men  by  ranks,  or  by  front  or 
rear  rank  men  alternately,  from  either 
Aaok  of  the  squadron. 

In  the  filings  of  the  squadron,  the 
serre-files  take  their  places  in  the  rear 
of  the  files,  unless  the  ground  will  allow 
tbem  to  remain  on  the  flanks  of  the 
WW  flank ;  but  their  general  and  proper 
position  is  in  the  rear  of  the  tiles. 

In  cavalry  filings  the  greatest  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  keep  the  squa- 
droQ  as  compact  together  as  the  nature 
of  the  movement  will  permit.  It  is  a 
liuiation  in  which  horses  move  free,  and 
without  coafiuemeat,  but  in  which  the 
parti  of  a  squadron  are  apt  to  lengthen 
out,  and  take  up  much  more  ground 
than  what  they  stand  upon  in  line,  and 
u  therefore  to  be  adopted  only  from  ne- 
cessitVyin  broken  or  embarrassed  ground. 
Wben  the  word  file  has  been  given,  and 
the  heads  of  the  horses  have  been  turned 
ready  to  move  off  without  loss  of  dis- 
tance, the  leaders  of  files  must  go  ofl' 
^lort  and  quick  in  their  ordered  direc- 
tion. They  are  followed  close  by  each 
nan  as  it  comes  to  his  tuni,  so  as  to 
lave  no  unnecessary  interval  from  one 
to  another,  and  instantly  to  get  off  the 
pomuL  After  being  once  m  file,  a 
<£5tance  of  a  yard  from  head  to  tail 
Buy  be  taken,  so  as  to  trot  or  gallop 
the  easier  if  required.  Every  altenition 
of  pace  ought  to  be  made  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  whole  file  at  once;  if 
this  it  not  observed,  a  crowding  and 
stop  io  the  rear  will  always  attend  such 
alteration.    See   Cavalry    Regulations, 

FINANCES.  Fr.  Coin  in  general, 
vhicfa  constitutes  the  metallic  currency 
otcoiuuries. 

FiVAscES  dtune  armicy  Fr.  the  pay 
iod  allowances  which  every  army  re- 
quires in  ofiensive  or  defensive  ope- 
nttumt. 

FlEEy  ifl  the  art  of  war,  a  word  of 
ttmniaad  to  soldiers  of  all  dcnomiiia- 
ti'>tts,  to  discharpe  their  fire  arms,  gre- 
^<la,  cannon,  £c. 

flu,  tt  alto  nsed  to  denote  the  dis- 


charge of  all  sorts  of  fire-arms  agains 
the  enemy.  The  fire  of  the  infantry  is 
by  a  reg.ilardi'sclidrjie  of  then-  hre-iocks, 
by  pluoons,  dniaicus,  &:c.  that  of  the 
cavalry,  with  ilu-ir  fu&ees  and  pisrois; 
and  that  of  a  place  bcsit'^cd,  iroui  liieir 
artillery. 

Fi  11  £  tjf'  the  curtain  or  second  Jianky  is 
from  ttMt  parr  of  the  curt'iin  compre^ 
bended  betuecn  tlie  face  of  the  husrion 
proloFiijed  and  the  angle  of  the  flank  : 
fet^iiMitly  caiied  tae  line  of  defence 
;chaut 

liRE  razanf,  is  produced  by  firing 
rhe  artiiiery  and  hn)dll  arms  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  hori/on,  or  parallel 
with  those  parts  of  the  works  yuu  are 
defending. 

Vinh-aimSy  are  all  kinds  of  arms 
charged  with  powder  and  ball;  every 
one  o{  v\  hich  is  mentioned  under  its  re- 
spective  head. 

Runniii^-ViVLT.,  is  when  a  rank  or 
ranks  of  men,  drawn  up,  fire  one  after 
another;  or  when  the  lines  ot  an  army 
are  diawn  out  to  hre  on  account  v)f  a 
victory;  when  each  squadron  .»r  bat^ii- 
liun  takes  it  from  thnt  on  its  ri^'ht,  from 
the  right  of  the  first  line  to  the  left,  and 
from  the  left  to  the  rig! it  of  the  second 
line,  6ic. 

Tinz-balls.    See  Balls. 

FiRE-cross,  an  ancicut  token  in  Scot- 
land tor  the  nation  to  tu'  e  up  arms. 

FiRE-sAi/7,  a  stiip  ni!ei  with  cumbus- 
tibles,  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels  of  the 
enemy. 

YiKE-master,  in  the  royal  regiment  of 
artillery,  is  an  o*  cer  ot  rank  and  dig- 
nity, who,  besides  the  post  he  enjoys 
in  the  regiment,  has  a  yetuly  alUmaiice 
for  this  othce.He  gives  the  directions  and 
proportions  of  all  ingredients  for  each 
composition  required  in  fiie-works,  whe- 
ther for  the  service  of  war,  or  for  re- 
joicinps  and  re  ci  cations. 

YiHE-masieT^t  mate,  is  always  an  offi- 
cer in  the  royal  regiment  oi  artillery, 
who,  besides  the  poet  he  bears  in  tHe 
regiment,  has  a  yearly  allowance  for  his 
ottice.  His  duty  is,  to  aid  and  assist 
the  chief  fire-master,  and  he  should  be 
skilled  in  every  kind  of  laboratory  work. 

¥iKh'pan  if  a  gun,  is  tlie  receptacle 
for  the  priming  povyder. 

FiR£-po^,  in  the  military  art,  a  small 
earthen  pot,  into  which  is  put  a  cluuged 
grenade,  and  over  that,  powder  eaough 
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to  cover  the  grenade ;  the  whole  covered 
with  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  two 
pieces  of  quick  match  across  lighted: 
It  breaks  and  fires  the  powder,  as  also 
the  powder  in  the  grenade,  which  has 
no  tuze,  that  its  operations  may  be 
quicker. 

TinE'Works,  are  particular  compo- 
sitions of  different  sorts,  made  with 
sulphur,  salt-petrc,  and  charcoal.  They 
are  used  in  war,  and  on  rejoicing  days. 
.  TtJLt'Workergy  were  formerly  subor- 
dinate to  the  6 re-master  and  his  mate; 
had  afterwards  the  rank  of  youngest 
lieutenant  to  the  royal  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery ;  but  now  that  rank  is  abolished, 
and  they  are  all  second  lieutenants. 
Th^y  were  supposed  to  be  well  skilled 
in  every  kind  ot  laboratory  work;  whiph 
knowledge  is  an  essential  qualification 
in  every  officer  of  that  regiment. 

Fi  RE-LOCKS,  so  called  from  their  pro- 
ducing fire  of  themselves,  by  the  action 
of  the  flint  and  steel ;  the  arms  carried 
by  a  foot  soldier.  They  were  formerly  3 
feet  8  inches  in  the  barrel,  and  weighed 
14lb.  at  present  the  length  of  the  barrel 
is  from  3  feet  3  inches  to  3  feet  6  inch^ 
and  the  weight  of  the  piece  only  12lb. 
They  carry  a  leaden  bullet,  of  which  29 
make  2lb.  its  diameter  is  .550  of  an 
inch,  and  that  of  the  barrel  l-50th  part 
of  the  shot.  Fire-locks  were  first  made 
use  of  in  1690,  when  match-locks  were 
universally  disused;  but  when  invented 
we  cannot  tfscartain.  A  fire-lock  is  cal- 
led, by  writers  of  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  last  century,  asnapkaarif  which  be- 
ing a  low  Dutch  word,  seems  to  indi- 
cate its  being  of  Dutch  invention.  Foi^ 
incrly  both  in  the  manual  and  platoon 
exercises,  the  term  fire-lock  was  always 
adopted*^^  shoulder  your  fire-lock, 
present  your  firelock.— At  present  a 
more  simple  and  brief  mode  of  expres- 
sion prevails  throughout  the  army — as, 
shoulder  armsy  present  armSy  &c.  &c. 
except  in  the  funeral  parties,  when  the 
term  firelock  is  directed  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  armSy  MntxX  after  firing  over 
the  grave,  bayonets  are  ordered  to  be 
fixed. 

Firing  in  line.  According  to  regu- 
lations, the  following  principal  heads 
constitute  firing  in  line. 

The  object  of  fire  against  cavalry,  is 
to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  and  to  de- 
ter them  from  the  attackj  as  their  move- 


ments are  rapid,'  a  reserve  is  always 
kept  up.  But  when  the  fire  commences 
against  infantry,  it  cannot  be  too  heavy 
or  too  quick  while  it  lasts;  and  should 
be  continued  till  the  enemy  is  beaten 
or  repulsed.  This  may  not  improperly 
be  called  offensive  fire. 

Defensive  fircy  belongs  principally  to 
infantry  when  posted  on  heights,  wnioh 
are  to  be  defended  by  rausquetry.  As 
soldiers  generally  present  too  high,  and 
as  fire  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
troops  that  are  on  the  defensive,  the 
habitual  mode  of  firing  should  there- 
fore be  rather  at  a  low  level  than  a 
high  one. 

On  these  occasions^  the  men  are  gene- 
rally drawn  up  3  deep,  in  which  case 
the  front  rank  kneeling,  being  themostr 
efficacious,  as  being  the  most  razing, 
should  not  be  dispensed  with  when  it 
can  be  safely  and  uselully  employed. 

Firing  6y  half  battalions,  the  lin€ 
advancing.  The  left  wings  halt,  and 
the  right  ones  continue  to  march  15 
paces,  at  which  instant  the  word  march 
being  given  to  the  left  wings,  the  right 
at  tlie  same  time  are  ordered  to  haltf 
frCf  and  load,  during  which  the  left 
march  on  and  pass  them,  till  the  right 
wings,  being  loaded  and  shouldered,  re- 
ceive the  word  march,  on  which  the  left 
ones  halt,  fire,  &c.  and  thus  they  alter- 
nately proceed. 

Firing  by  half  battalions,  the  line  re- 
tiring. The  richt  wings  are  ordered  to 
halt,  front,  and  when  the  left  wings 
have  gained  15  paces,  and  kave  received 
the  word  halt,  front,  the  right  wings 
are  instantly  ortiered  to  fire,  load,  fact 
about ^  and  march  15  paces  beyond  the 
left  ones,  where  they  receive  tlie  word 
halt,  front,  on  which  the  left  wings  fire, 
&c.  mid  thus  alternately  proceed. 

It  is  obsened  in  the  official  Rules 
^and  Regulations,  that  in  addition  to  tht 
battalion  directions,  there  must  be  a 
regulating  battalion  named,  by  the  hah 
battalions  of  which  each  line  will  roove^ 
halt,  and  fire;  the  commander  oi  each 
line  will  be  with  such  half  battalion, 
and  in  giving  his  several  commands 
njust  have  an  attention  to  the  general 
readiness  of  the  line,  especially  alter 
loading,  that  the  whole  nre  prepared  to 
step  off  toccther  at  the  wordmareh. 
The  firing  of  the  advanced  wing  suc- 
ceeds the  marchf  or  the  halt^  fr^^^P^ 
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ibe  rptired  wing  insUutly;  and  each 
half  battalion  nres  independant  and 
quicky  so  that  no  unnecessary  pauses 
bcin;;  made  betwixt  the  iirixig  words, 
the  tire  of  the  line  should  be  that  of  a  vol- 
ler  as  tnach  as  possible;  and  the  whole 
Witu;  consequently  loaded  together, 
« ill  be  readjr  for  the  next  command  of 
porement.  In  these  filings  of  the  line, 
kh-aacing  or  retiring,  the  two  first  ranks 
«iU  fire  standing,  and  the  rear  rank 
Kpport  th^r  arms. 

la  this  manner  also  may  the  alternate 
Wttalions  of  a  line  advance  or  retire, 
aid  wheo  the  whole  are  to  form,  and 
t&at  the  last  line  moves  up  to  the  first, 
creiT  previous  help  of  aavauced  pei^ 
ikias'wiU  be  given  to  insure  its  correct- 


I%re  in  line  advancing,  is  when  the 
mfantrf  marches  in  line  to  attack  the 
cnnnTfl  end  in  advancing  makes  use  of 
it»  brr.  On  ihese  occasions  it  b  better 
to  ire  the  2  first  rankf  only,  standing, 
rrterring  the  third,  than  to  make  the 
frootrank  kneel  and  to  fire  the  whole; 
Vot  wben  it  is  necessary  to  fire  at  a  con- 
wierabie  distance,  or  on  a  retiring  ene- 
BT,  ToUies  may  be  given  by  the  three 
ndks,  the  front  one  kneeling. 

Fill sc  i^  platoonSy  is  practised  when 
a  tbe  is  posted,  or  arrives  at  a  fixed  si- 
tcation.  In  thb  position  battalions  fire 
iadependent  of  one  another,  and  the  fire 
gencraUv  commences  from  the  center  of 
each.  The  first  fire  of  each  battalion 
cost  be  regular,  and  at  established  pau- 
>e»  and  intervals;  after  which  each  pla- 
tnoa  may  continue  to  fire  as  soon  as  it 
i»  load^',  independent,  and  as  quick  as 
poHifalc. 

Fiaixc  hjf  filit,  isgenerallv  used  be* 
hind  a  parapet,  hedge,  or  abatis.  In 
das  situation  the  two  first  ranks  only 
OB  fire,  and  that  must  be  by  the  2  men 
«/  the  same  file  always  firing  together, 
«idi  coolness  and  debberation.  When 
kovever,  the  parapet,  hedge,  or  abatis 
i»  hot  a  little  raised,  platoon  firing  may 
fee  re>oited  to. 

(Mijue  FiKiKO  hy  haitaliom,  or 
odiennse,  according  to  the  ground,  is 
atremely  advantageous  when  it  is  found 
cipedieBt  to  pre  an  oblique  direction 
to  part  of  a  line,  or  when  it  is  dis^o- 
vctmI,  that  their  fire  can  in  this  manner 
fee  tfaroira  against  the  opening  of  a  de- 
:dj  die  flaoM  of  b  a^iumoi  or  against 


cavalry  or  infantry  that  direct  their  at- 
tack on  some  particulai'  battalion  or 
portion  of  the  line. 

Qblique-firing,  is  either  to  the  right 
and  left,  or  from  the  right  and  left  to 
the  centre,  depending  entirely  on  tha 
situation  of  the  object  to  be  fired  against. 
The  Prussians  have  a  particular  con* 
trivance  for  this  purpose :  if  they  are  to 
level  to  the  right,  the  rear  ranks  of  everr 
platoon  are  to  make  two  quick  but  small 
paces  to  the  left,  and  the  body  of  each 
soldier  to  turn  l-8th  of  a  circle;  and 
are  to  take  the  same  distance  to  the 
right,  if  thejr  are  to  level  to  the  left. 

When  a  hne  halts  at  its  points  of  fir- 
ing, no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  scrupulots 
dressing,  and  the  firing  is  instantly  to 
commence.  But  when  a  line  halts, 
and  is  not  to  fire,  the  usual  dressings 
must  be  attended  to;  and  every  thing 
will  depend  upon  the  coolness  and  at* 
tention  of  the  officers  and  non-commis* 
sioned  officers. 

It  should  be  obsen'cd  with  respect  to 
firings  in  general,  that  after  the  march 
in  front,  and  halt  of  the  battalion,, com« 
pany  or  platoon  firing  ought  invariably 
to  begin  from  the  centre,  and  not  from 
the  flank.  In  other  cases,  and  in  sue- 
c^sive  formations,  it  may  begin  from 
whatever  division  first  amves,  and  halts 
on  its  own  ground.  See  Infantry  He* 
gulations,  p.  270. 

Square  Fi  r  i  n  o,  is  that  method  of  fir- 
ing where  either  a  regiment  or  any  bodv 
of  men  is  drawn  up  in  a  sauare,  each 
front  of  which  is  gcnerallv  divided  into 
4  divisions  or  firings;  andf  tlie  flanks  of . 
the  squar^  as  being  the  weakest  part, 
are  sometimes  covered  by  4  platoons 
of  grenadiers  who  flank  the  angles.  The 
first  fire  is  from  the  right  division  of 
each  face ;  the  second  &Tf-  from  the  left 
division  of  each  fac^,  and  so  on ;  the 
grenadiers  making  the  last  fire. 

Street  WsvLivo  is  the  method  of  fir* 
ing  adopted  to  defend  or  scour  a  street, 
lane,  or  narrow  pass  of  any  kind;  in 
the  execution  of  ynikh  the  platoon  must 
be  formed  according  to  the  width  of 
the  place,  leaving  sufficient  room  on  the 
flanks  for  the  platoons,  which  have  fijred, 
successively  to  file  round  to  the  rear  of 
the  others. 

Street  Fiiif  kg  advancing.  When  the 
column  has  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
the  firiog  is  to  eommence,  the  eoin< 
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inauding  officer  from  the  rear  gives  the 
word  halt  /  and  the  officer  commaiidiug 
4^e  platoou  orders  it  to  make  leady, 
jf  sent y  fir e^  recover  armSy  outwards  fuce^ 
(jby  half  platoons),  quick  march. 

At  the  instant  the  men  in  the  first 
platoon  recover  their  arms  after  firing, 
the  second  platoon  makes  ready^  and 
%)'aits  in  that  position  lill  the  front  is 
cleared  by  the  lirst  platoon  having  filed 
round  the  flanks  towaids  the  rear,  when 
the  second  advances,  with  recovered 
arms,  until  it  receives  the  words  hal}^ 
j^Uentj  fire. 

As  soon  as  the  platoon  which  has 
£red,  has  got  down  the  flanks,  it  must 
form  in  front  of  the  colours,  and  prime 
and  load. 

Street  Firing  retiring^  is  conducted 
oh  the  same  principles,  except  that  the 
platoons  fire  without  advancuig,  on  the 
front  being  cleared  bv  tiie  former  pla- 
toon filing  round  the  mmk. 

Another  method  of  street  firing  ad- 
^Dancin^y  generally  esteemed  more  eli^i- 
gible,  IS,  after  firing,  to  wheel  out  by 
subdivisions,  (the  pivots  having  taken 
a  side  step  to  right  and  left  outwards,) 
prime  and  load,  and  as  soon  as  the  last 
platoon  has  passed,  file  inwards  and 
form. 

nSSUUE,  a  narrow  chasm  where  a 
small  breach  has  been  made. 

FIT,  Qualified,  proper;  adapted  to 
^ny  purpose  or  undertaking, 

Fit  /or  service.  Capable  of  under- 
going fatigue,  Strong  healthy  men,  from 
18  to  45  years  of  age,  of  a  certain 
height,  and  not  subject  to  fits,  are  con- 
sidered fit  objects  for  service,  and  may 
be  enlisted  into  any  of  his  Majesty's  re- 
giment?. The  pnncipal  heaids  under 
which  every  recruit  should  be  rejected, 
or  made  soldier  be  disc^harged,  consist 
of  rupture,  venereal  lues,  or  incurable 
pox,  habitual  ulcers,  sore  legs,  scurvy, 
scald  head,  and  tits. 

Fit,  a  paroxysm.  Any  violent  affec- 
tion of  ths  body,  by  which  a  man  is 
suddenly  rendered  incapable  of  going 
^ough  tlie  necessary  functions  of  life. 

Fits,  habitual  aifcctio.is  of  the  body, 
to  which  men  and  women  are  subject, 
and  by  which  they  may  be  frccjuenily 
attacked  without  any  other  immediate 
conseuuences  than  a  teiiifjorary  Si.h|;ea- 
fiou  ot  the  meot4i  powersj  accoiiipanie4 
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by  a  disordered  and  painful  action  of 
the  frame. 

Yw-hayonetSy  a  word  of  command  in 
the  manual  exercise.    See  Manual. 

FLAGS.  See  Colours,  Standards, 
&c. 

Flags,  in  the  British  navy,  are  either 
red,  white,  or  blue,  and  they  are  hoisted 
either  at  the  heads  of  the  odain-masty 
fore-mast,  or  mizen-mast. 

Flags  when  displayed  from  the  top 
of  the  main-mast,  are  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  admirals ;  when  from  the 
fore-mast,  of  vice-admirals,  and  when 
from  the  mizen-mast,  of  rear-admiials. 

The  highest  flag  in  the  British  navy, 
is  the  anchor  and  cable,  which  is  only 
displayed  when  the  lord  hi|^h  admiral, 
or  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty 
are  on  board;  the  next  is  the  uniofiy  the 
distinction  peculiar  to  the  second  ofK- 
ccr,  called  adniiral  of  tho  fleet;  andtha 
lowest  flat;  is  the  blue  At  the  mizen-mast» 

TL.AO'OfHctry  u  naval  otiicer  com-» 
man  ding  a  squadron.  For  th<^  compli- 
ments paid  him,  see  Honours. 

FLAGSTAJbF,  the  stafi  on  which  the 
flag  is  fixed. 

FLAM,  a  word  formerly  made  use 
of  in  the  British  service,  signifying  a  par- 
ticular tap  or  beat  upon  the  drum,  ac- 
cording to  which  each  fiattahuu  wcTit 
through  its  firings  or  evolutions.  1  he 
practice  is  laid  aside,  as  it  is  particu- 
larly ordered  by  the  last  regulations, 
that  every  battalion,  troop,  or  company 
shall  be  exercised  by  specific  words  of 
command,  delivered  in  a  distinct  and 
audible  tone  of  voice. 

FLAMBEAU,  Fr.  a  wax  torch. 

FLa\MB£ll  un  canon,  un  mortier, 
Fr.  to  bum  powder  iu  a  cannon  or  mor- 
tar, for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it,  or 
of  destroying  du^mpness. 

ILAlVlMR,  JV.  in  the  old  French 
marine  establishment,  was  a  mark  of 
distinction  v>hich  exclusively  beloiij;ed 
to  the  kiug^s  ships,  consisting  of  a  long 
streamer. 

F  I.  A  MATE,  ou  pendant,  Fr.  Bolting 
cloth  or  ticking.  It  is  a  long  streamer 
which  genenJly  hangs  either  from  the 
ynrds  or  scuttle  of  a  mast,  and  serves 
for  uritrtment  or  to  give  signals, 

FLANC,  Fr.  flank. 

T?         5 '""  ^,  ^    Sec  Retired 
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Flan'c  du  bastiont  Fr.  See  Flank  of 

prendre  en  Flanc,  Fr,  to  take  in  flank . 

Prittr  U  Flanc,  Fr.  to  expose  the 

&nks  of  a  regiment^  or  wings  of  an 

£tri  pris  in  FLAXfC,  JV.  to  be  at- 
tacked bv  an  enemy  in  flank. 

FLASKS,  in  tbe  art  of  war  and  in 
fartidcation,  are  of  several  denomiuar 
tiuns,  according  to  their  uses,  viz. 

FlaXKS  of  an  armyy  certain  pro- 
portioaa  of  offensive  or  defensive  forces 
which  are  extended  to  tbe  right  and 
tefc  of  a  main  body,  and  ought  to  be 
posted  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would 
oe  certain  ruin  to  the  enemy  were  he  to 
attempt  any  impression  between  them. 
In  a  more  confined  sense,  the  troops 
which  are  stationed  on  the  right  and 
left  of  each  line  of  encampmeiit.     See 

Wf3SG5. 

Flavk-^/ts,  are  the  two  first  men  on 
the  flight  ajid  the  two  last  men  on  the 
icft,  teiiing  downwards  from  the  right, 
of  a  line,  battalion,  company,  division, 
subdivision  or  section.  When  a  batta- 
Ivjn  is  drawn  up  three  deep,  its  flank 
ties  consist  of  three  men,  or  as  the 
FreDcfa  call  it  file  and  demi-file.  When 
f  «ur  deep,  tbe  flank  files  &re  termed 
<ir»ubte  hies;  so  that  a  column  formed 
(rtm  any  of  these  alignemeuts  wiii  have 
all  its  relative  flank  hies,  be  the  depth 
uf  furmation  what  it  will. 

Inward  Flakk  in  manctuvring.   The 
first  hie  un  the  left  of  a  divi.sion,  sub- 
let isitjo  or  section  when  the  battalion 
st.ind«  at  close  or  open  column  with  the 
n&A/  in  froAi,    Upon  tiu»  flank  which  |! 
i^calJed  the  proper  flank,  and  on  which  |i 
tbe  pivot  rests,  the  division,  6:c.  wheels  ji 
btckward   from  hne  into  column,   or  j 
forward  from  column  into  line.     When  i 
the  teft  is  in  front,  the   right  becomes 
the  proper  flank  and  pivot. 

Oic/«rur</ FLA^K^  of  a  line  or  batta- 
E[*m,  the  extreme  nie  on  the  right  or 
lei  I  of  a  division,  subdivision,  or  section, 
aooTirding  to  the  i^iven  front,  when  the 
iattaliun  is  at  close  or 'open  column, 
and  which  is  the  furthest  wheeling 
pTiJut  from  line  into  column,  or  from 
c  idimn  inti)  line.  It  is  Ukewise  called 
the  rrctrte  flank.  The  general  rule 
irhich  directs  that  leading  oflicers  shall 
HWfch  iavariabl^  oa  the  inward  flank, 


where  the  proper  pivot  rests,  is  in  on»- 
instance  dispensed  with,  when,  after- 
marching  by,  the  right  in  front,- the 
wheehng  of  the  column  or  guard  is  to* 
the  right.  On  this  occasion  the  oflScer 
who  had  shifted  from  the  right  to  his 
proper  flank,  instead  of  being  wheeled 
upon,  wheels  with  the  flank  and  con« 
tinues  his  march.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  in  a  military  publication  (see 
Hegimental  Companion)  that  the  square^ 
ness  of  tbe  division  would  certainly 
be  preserved  with  greater  ease,  were 
the  oflicer  to  remain  upon  the  right, 
though  the  right  be  in  front,  until' 
the  wheel  in  that  direction  should  be 
completed,  when  he  might  shift  to 
his  proper  flank.  Where  the  column 
or  guard  has  only  a  few  paces  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  passing  or  saluting 
point,  this  certainly  is  advisable. 

FLANK-com/^aTiy,  a  certain  number  of 
men  drawn  up  on  the  right  or  left  of  a 
battalion.  Thus  the  grenadiers  compose 
the  rij:;ht,  and  the  light  infantry  the  left 
flank  company.  When  these  are  de- 
tached, the  two  extreme  battalion  com- 
panies become  such. 

The  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  are 
generally  called  flank  companies,  whe- 
ther attached  or  not  to  their  several 
battalions. 

FLANKrNG-/)flrfy,  a  select*  body  of 
men  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  harrass  and  perplex  the  ene- 
my, to  get  upon  his  wings,  or  by  any 
manoeuvre  to  hang  upon  the  flank  of  an 
opposing  force. 

Flank  en  pofence,  is  any  part  of  thd 
right  or  left  wing  formed  at  a  right  an- 
gle with  the  linfe.    See  Potence. 

J^eading  Flan  K,  when  the  line  breaks 
into  column  in  order  to  atttick  an  ene- 
my, it  is  the  flank  which  must  almost 
always  presen-e  the  line  of  appui  in  all 
movements  in  front.  The  first  battalion, 
division  or  company  of  every  column 
which  conducts,  is  called  the  head  or 
leading  flank  of  that  column.  All  the 
writhings  and  turnings  to  which  it  must 
unavoidably  be  subject,  are  followed  br 
every  other  part  of  tlie  body,  and  such 
head  becomes  a  flank,  right  or  left,  when 
formed  into  line.  The  commander  must 
therefore  be  on  whichever  flank  directs 
the  operations  of  the  Hne,  and  by  which 
l)e  proposes  to  attack,  or  to  counteract 
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the  attempts  of  the  enemy.  See  In- 
fantry Regulations,  pages  284, 2^5. 

Pamng  Flank,  tne  flank  of  a  squa- 
droDy  troop,  battalion,  or  company, 
which  is  next  to  ■  the  general  when 
troops  march  by.  Both  in  cavalry  and 
infantry  movements,  at  open  order,  a 
nojxommissioned  officer  invariably 
Bteps  up  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasionea, 
cm  the  passing  flank,  by  tne  officer  go- 
ing to  the  front  of  his  squadron,  troop, 
or  company,  in  oi-der  to  salute  the  re- 
viewiqg  General.  At  dosed  ranks, 
when  troops  nuirch  past,  the  pasbing 
flank  must  always  have  an  officer. 

Flank  In  fortification,  in  general,  is 
any  part  of  a  work  that  defends  ano- 
ther work,  along  the  outside  of  ite  par 
zapet. 

Flank  of  a  haftion,  (flanc  d*un  bah- 
lion,  Fr.)  in  fortiHdition,  that  part 
which  joins  the  face  to  the  curtain, 
comprehended  between  the  angle  of 
the  curtain  and  that  of  the  shoulder. 
It  is  the  principal  defence  of  the  place. 
Its  use  is,  to  defend  the  curtain,  the 
flank,  and  face  of  the  opposite  bastion, 
as  well  as  the  passage  ot  the  ditch ;  and 
to  batter  the  Kdient  angles  of  the  coun- 
tcivscarpe  and  glacis,  from  whence  the 
besieged  generidly  ruin  the  flanks  with 
their  artiliery ;  fur  the  flanks  of  a  forti- 
fication are  those  parts  which  the  be- 
siegers endeavour  most  to  destroy,  in 
order  to  take  away  the  defence  of  the 
face  of  the  opposite  bastion. 

Obliqve  i  p.  .,,  5  ^^^  P^'  of  the 
Second  $  ^^^^^  ?  curtain  from 
whence  the  face  of  the  opposite  bastion 
may  be  discovered,  and  is  the  distance 
between  the  lines  razant  anld  flcliant, 
which  are  rejected  by  most  engineers, 
AS  being  liable  tp  be  ruined  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  siege,  e.specially  when  made 
of  sandy  earth.  The  second  parapet, 
which  may  be  raised  behind  the  former, 
is  of  no  use;  for  it  neither  discovers 
nor  defends  the  face  of  the  opposite 
bastion :  besides,  it  shortens  the  flank, 
which  is  the  true  defence ;  and  the  con- 
tinual fire  of  the  besiegers'  cannon  will 
ne\'er  suffer  the  garrison  to  raise  a  se- 
cond parapeL  This  second  flank  de- 
fends very  obliquely  the  opposite  face, 
and  is  to  be  used  only  in  a  place  at- 
tacked by  an  army  without  artillery. 
Retired  FlakE;  (Jiank  reiiri,  Fr.) 


Low  Flank,  (Jlanc  bai,  Fr,)  Covered 
Flank,  (flunc  oril/oh  ou  convert,  Yx^ 
The  platform  of  the  casemate,  which 
lies  hid  in  the  bastion.  These  retired 
flanks  are  a  great  defence  to  the  oppo- 
site bastion  and  passage  of  the  ditch^ 
because  the  be»egers  cannot  sec,  nor 
easily  dismount  their  guns. 

Flank  prolonged,  (fianc  prolongt 
Fr.)  in  fortification,  is  the  extending  of 
the  flank  from  the  an^te  of  the  epaule- 
ment  to  the  exterior  side,  when  tne  an- 
gle of  the  flank  is  a  tight  one^ 

Concave  Flank,  (flanc  concave,  Fr.) 
is  that  which  is  made  in  the  arc  of  a 
semi-circle  bending  outwards. 

Flanks  of  a  frontier.  Are  the  dif^ 
ferent  salient  poiirts  of  a  larj^e  extent 
of  territory,  between  each  of  which  it 
would  be  impolitic  for  any  ini'ading 
army  to  hazard  an  advanced  position. 
The  late  celebrated  General  Lloyd 
(whose  accuracy  of  obser\'ation  and  so- 
lidity of  eonclusion  with  respect  to  tlie 
iron  frontier  of  France  have  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged)  has  furnished 
military  men  witli  a  full  and  succinct 
account  of  the  relative  positions  upon 
it.  He  divides  tliis  long  line  (which 
begins  at  Basil  in  Switzerland,  and  runs 
into  various  directions  from  thence  to 
Dunkirk  in  French  Flanders)  mto  three 
parts,  and  considers  each  of  them  se- 
parately. The  first  part  goes  from  Basil 
to  Landau,  and  covers  Alsatia;  it  is 
near  130  miles  in  length.  The  second 
part  goes  from  Landau  to  Sedan  on  the 
Moselle,  covers  Lorrain  on  the  side  of 
the  Electorate  of  Treves,  the  Dutchies 
of  Deux-Ponts,  Luxemburgh,  and  lim- 
burg ;  it  is  190  miles  in  length.  From 
Sedan  down  the  Meuze  to  Charlemont 
in  French  Flanders,  and  thence  to  Dun- 
kirk, goes  the  diird  part,  and  is  about 
150  miles;  so  that  the  whole  natural 
frontier  of  France  is  470  miles.  The 
greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  which, 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  and  pre- 
sents inipi-egnable  flanks.  An  anony- 
mous writer,  (See  Better  late  than  ne- 
ver) aftef  referring  the  reader  to  ge- 
neral Uoyd  for  a  specific  .account 
of  the  first  and  second  lines  of  the 
French  frontier,  has  made  the  following 
observations  relative  to  the  third  and 
last,  which  runs  from  Sedan  down  the 
Meuze  to  Charlemont^  from  thence  to 
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Dimkirky  and  is  160  miles  iu  length.  || 
His  words  arc — While  the  Duke  of 
finmsvtick  and  the  kinjr  of  Prussia  were 
ruiaiDg  the  most  formidable  armies  in 
Europe  hy  endeavouriug  to  penetrate  a 
few  miie!»  into  Lorrain  and  Champagne 
tfaruiif^  the  first  and  second  line,  (with- 
out baring  previously  secured  the  two 
taoksy)  tht  French  with  redoubled  ac- 
ciritT  operated  upon  the  third,  and 
finaily  subdued  ail  Flanders.  Those 
^try  di&culties,  in  fact,  wliich  pre- 
•toted  themselves  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  the  allied  army  into  France, 
faciliuted  every  excursion  on  her  part, 
as  the  direeiionof  ihe  line  which  goes 
fivm  Sedmn  to  Landau  is  cokcave  tih 
mar<k  tkmt  part  of  Germany, 

The  remainder  of  this  hne,  (within 
wbicfc  so  many  faults  were  committed, 
<»  rather  could  not  be  avoided,  because 
the  impression  itself  was  founded  in 
error,)  runs  to  Dunkirk.  ^  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  successive  wars  for  near 
two  centuries,  the  most  expensive, 
bloody,  and  durable,  of  any  recorded 
ia  the  annals  of  mankind."  This  line, 
coQtiaoes  General  Lloyd,  is  stronger  by 
art  than  nature,  having  a  procfigious 
■amber  of  strong  fortresses  and  posts 
apOB  it,  moreover  it  projects  in  many 
pboes,  so  that  an  enemy  can  enter  no- 
where, without  having  some  of  them 
ia  fruit  and  on  his  flanks. 

Hence  the  impolicy  of  Caking  Valen- 
oenocsy  or  marching  towards  Quesnoy, 
without  having  previously  secured  Dun- 
larky  Liflff  Sfc. 

Flanks,  in  farriery,  a  wrench,  or 
«oyotfaer  grief  in  the  back  of  a  horse. 

Ja  Flank,  in  fortiiication,  is  to  erect 
a  battery  which  majr  play  upon  an  ene- 
WBf%  works  on  the  right  or  kft  without 
boog  exposed  to  his  line  of  fire.  Any 
fortification,  which  has  no  defence  but 
right  forward,  is  faulty;  and  to  make 
it  complete^  one  part  ought  to  flank  the 
other. 

To  Flawx,  in  evolutions,  to  take 
•odk  a  position  in  action  as  either  to 
aasiat  your  own  troops,  or  to  annoy 
chose  oif  your  enemy  by  attacking  either 
of  his  flanks,  without  exposing  yourself 
to  stJ  his  fire. 

2b  Out^flakk.  a  manoeuvre  by 
which  ao  army,  battalion,  troop,  or  coni- 
paoj  outstretches  another,  and  gets  upon 
Lma  or  cither  of  itf  flanks. 
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To  Out-flank,  in  an  extensive  ac- 
ceptation of  tlie  term,  when  applied  to 
iocaUty,  means  to  possess  any  range  of 
opposite  parts,  or  territory,  whence  you 
might  invade  your  neighbour.  Thus 
France,  by  her  present  possessions  along 
the  Dutcn  and  Flemish  coasts,  outflanks 
all  the  opposite  shores  of  England,  pro- 
perly so  called;  resting  her  left  flank  ac 
Ushont  in  Britaany,^and  her  right  at 
Begord,  in  North  Holland,  in  th«  Pro- 
vince of  Friesland.  Ireland  agaia  is 
completely  outflanked  by  Great-Britain 
at  Penzance,  iu  Cornwall,  and  at  the 
Hebrides  or  Western  Isles,  indepen- 
dent of  the  continental  part  of  Scotland. 

Flanker,  a  fortification  jutting  out  . 
so  as  to  command  the  side  or  flank  of  an 
enemy  marching  to  the  assault  or  attack. 
Grenadiers  and  light  infantry  are  also 
called  flankers. 

Flankers,  in  cavalry  manoeuvres, the 
most  active  men  and  horses  who  are  se- 
lected to  do  the  duty  of  flankers.  The 
men  of  course  must  be  perfect  masters 
of  their  horses.  One  complete  file  of 
each  four  must  be  a  flie  of  flankers;,  it 
does  not  signify  which  Hie,  but  if  it  caa 
conveniently  be  done,  the  center  filo 
should  be  tak^n,  as  in  that  case  neither 
tlie  flank  men,  nor  the  telling  oflf  of  th« 
squadron  or  division  will  be  aflected. 

When  you  manoeuvre  by  whole  saua- 
drons,  six  or  eight  flankera  are  sufficient 
in  general  for  the  whole  squadron. 

The  word  of  command,  when  the 
flankers  come  out  to  the  front,  isfiank* 
ertforwardL 

In  flanking  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  olficer  or  serjeant ;  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely active,  and  not  only  attend  to 
the  movements  of  tiie  division  from 
which  he  is  detached,  but  likewise  to 
his  flankers. 

As  horses  frequently  refuse  to  quit 
the  ranks  and  hang  back  obstinately, 
the  men  indiscriminately  should  be  of- 
ten called  out  of  tlie  ranks  one  by  one, 
and  practised  as  flankers. 

To  l^LANKER,  (in  French ^Ti^ticr.^ 
To  fortify  the  walls  of  a  city  with  bul- 
warks or  countermines. 

Flanking,  is  the  same  in  fordflca- 
tion  as  defending. 

Flanking  party.  Any  body  of  men 
detached  from  the  main  army  to  get 
upon  the  flanks  of  an  enemy  so  as  to 
secure  a  line  of  march.^-See  l!  LAN  K  ERs, 
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Fla  n  k  I  no  angle,  in  fortification,  that 
composed  of  the  two  lines  of  defence, 
and  pointing  towards  the  curtain.  See 
Tenaille. 

Flan &i MO  /iiK  tf  defence.  See  line 
ff  drfence,  «  * 

Flan  KING-POINT.    See  Point. 
FLAMQUiy  If*.  To  be  defended  in 
tffiich  a  manner  that  no  attack  can  be 
Attcce^sfuily  made  af^nst  a  wozlu 
FLANQUERy  Fr.  To  flank. 
FLASH.    The   flame  which    issues 
Irom  any  piece  of  ordnance  on  its  being 
£red. 

Flash  in  the  pan,  an  explosion  of 
cunpowder  without  any  communication 
beyond  the  toucb-hole.  When  a  piece 
is  loaded,  and  upon  the  trigger  being 
drawn,  nothing  but  the  priming  takes 
fire,  that  piece  is  said  to  flash  in  the 
pan. 

FLASKy  a  measure  made  of  horn, 
used  to  carry  powder  in,  with  the  mea- 
sure of  the  charge  of  the  piece  on  the 
top  of  it. 

Flasques,  Fr.  in  the  artillery,  are 
two  cheeks  of  the  carriage  of  a  great 
gun.    See  Affut. 

Flasqub  likewise  means  a  gun-pow- 
aer  flask. 

TlAT'bottcmed  boattf  in  miUtary  qf^ 
fiurs,  are  made  to  swim  in  shaliow 
water,  and  to  carry  a  great  number  of 
troops,  artillery,  ammnnition,&c  They 
•re  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: a  12-poimder,  bow  chase,  an  18 
ditto,  stem  chase ;  90  to  100  feet  keel; 
12  to  84  ditto  beam ;  1  mast,  a  large 
square  main-sail ;  a  jib-sail :  they  are 
rowed  by  18  or  20  oars,  and  can  each 
carry  400  men.  The  gun  takes  up  One 
bow,  and  a  bridge  the  other,  over 
which  the  troops  are  to  march.  Those 
that  carry  hordes  have  the  fore  parts  of 
the  boats  made  to  open. 

FLAW,  any  crack  or  small  opening 
in  a  siin  or  its  carriage  is  so  called. 

FJL£  AU,  Fr.  the  beam,  or  balance  of 
a  pair  of  scales. 

There  are  some /?^asrx  or  scales  among 
tibe  Frencli,  which  hold  60001b.  weight 
in  one  scale,  and  60001b.  weight  of 
ammunition  in  the  other,  making  to- 
g^er,  12,000  weight. 

Flbau  de/cr^  Fr.  an  iron  instrument 
or  weapon,  that  resembles  in  shape  the 
iails  with  which  corn  is  thrashed. 


FLiAU  de  Porte,  Fr.  an  iron,  or  a 
strong  wooden  bar,  which  falls  across 
tlie  inside  of  the  gates  of  a  town,  when 
shut,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  bro« 
ken  open. 

FLECHE,  Fr.  an  arrow. 
Fleche,  in  Jield fortification,  a,  vtork 
of  two  faces,  usually  raised  in  die  fidd, 
to  cover  the  quarter  guards  of  a  camp 
or  advanced  post 

Flecbe  AftDENTE,  Fr.  A  particular 
kind  of  artificial  firework,  which  is 
thrown  into  the  works  of  the  enemy;  li- 
terally a  biasing  arrow. 

Flecbes  de  pont-levit,  Fr.  Pieces  of 
timber  collected  at  the  counterpoise  of 
a  draxthbridge,  to  which  are  fixed  two 
chains,  that  raise  the  apron  of  the 
bridge. 

Flecbes  poirr2ep^ard^Fr.  StidcsoT 
iron  fixed  together  by  meatus  of  iron 
rings,  the  last  of  which  is  armed  with 
strong  iron  points;  to  this  is  fixed  the 
petard,  which  is  to  burst  open  the 
gates:  these  engines  go  upon  wheels, 
and  are  pushed  forward  like  flying 
bridges. 

FLETCHER.    See  Bowter. 

FLEURET,  Fr.  A  foU  used  in  learn- 
ing to  fence. 

FLIfiUSTIERS^  Fr.  Pirates  in  the 
West  Indies:  they  cruiie  in  bottoms, 
calied^t^ofs.  Hence  JHhuier  is  to  go 
out  to  plunder. 

FLI6hT,  is  used  figuratively  for  the 
swift  retreat  of  an  army  or  any  party 
from  a  victorious  enemy. 

To  put  to  Fligbt,  to  force  yoor 
enemy  to  quit  the  field  of  battle. 

Fligbt,  is  likewise  applicable  to 
missile  weapons  or  ^lot,  as  a  flig|it  of 
arrows,  a  flight  of  bomb^  &c 

FLINT  {fldUoH,  Fr.)  A  hard  semi- 
pellucid  stone  of  the  crystal  kind,  well 
known  to  strike  fire  with  steeL  As  va- 
rious accidents  happen  from  the  want  of 
proper  attention  to  the  method  of  fix- 
ing and  enclosing  flints  in  firelocks,  par- 
ticularly among  volunteers  and  raw 
troops,  we  thiuK  it  right  to  warn  eiery 
soldier  against  the  use  of  paper  for  tliis 
purpose.  P^ier,  beii^  naturally  ab- 
sorbent, must  necessarily  receive,  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  discharges  of 
tbemnaquet,  several  particles  of  gun- 
powder, and  become  inflammable.  To 
soldiers  (such  as  light  troops  and  rifle- 
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■Ma  who  priine  from  a  powder-horn,) 
this  mode  is  pecaliarly  baxardous.  In- 
naoooy  indeed,  have  occurred^  ia  which 
ihe  baad  has  bcea blown  off.  We  would 
wnommend  sheet  lead  or  leather*  But 
diecc  lead,  such  as  may  be  got  from 
r^  tea-deater,  is  preferable  to  lea- 
ther. Leather  is  elastic,  and  does  not 
«nip  round  the  flint  so  well  as  lead, 
which  collapses  at  cverr  pressure;  and 
ia  process  of  time  leatJier  will  become 
irj,  and  oit*  coucse  susceptible  of  ig- 
sitiim.  Captains  of  companies  might 
easily  aflbrd  their  men  a  suificient  quan- 
tity of  sheet  lead,  out  of  the  allowance 
for  emery,  oil,  and  brickdust. 

To  FLOAT.  A  column  is  said  to  float 
when  it  iuses  its  perpendicular  line  in 
norch,  and  becomes  unsteady  in  its 
flyyveoMnts. 

FLOATING-^^^eria,  vessels  used 
t^  bsttefies,  to  cover  troops  in  landing 
oa  an  enemy's  coast. 

FLOGGIN  G,  the  punbhment  in  ge- 
Mialuse  among  the  British  foot  sol- 
diers. It  is  ioflic  ted.  with  a  wp  having 
•et  era!  lashes. 

We  shall  not  presume  to  give  any 
o^on  oo  this  sjibject  in  the  present 
work,  having  eipressed  our  sentiments 
in  the  Regimental  CompenioB  on 
that  head.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  the 
author  of  the  Campaign  in  £g}'pt, 
has  unce  entered  considerably  into  the 
natter,  and  we  refer  the  inquisitive 
to  his  late  pamphlet,  entituled,  an  In- 
^fuTj  into  the  state  of  the  British  ar- 
Bi7,&c 

FLOODGATE,  in  fortified  towns,  is 
composed  of  2  or  4  gates,  so  that  the 
hesieged  by  opening  the  gates  may  in- 
oadate  the  environs,  and  keep  the 
c&^mv  out  of  gun  shot. 

FLOOR.    See  Platform. 

FLOTTEMENT,  Fr.  An  undulation 
or  floating  in  the  movements  of  a  bat- 
t^iioD  whilst  marching. 

To  FLOURISH,  in  a  general  musical 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  to  play  some 
prelude  or  preparatory  air  without  any 
•ettled  rule. 

il  Flourish,  any  vibration  of  sound 
^  issues  from  a  musical  instrument. 

Tietnunpet  Flourish,  in  dramng 
atordsp  is  used  r^imentally  by  corps  of 
^>valnr  on  their  own  ground,  and  is  the 
*^UH&Bg  used  in  receiving  a  major 
pfi€nl    It  is  repeated  twice  for  a  lieu- 
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tenant  general*  Whenever  his  Ma« 
jesty,  tl^  Comnpandcr  in  Chief,  or  any 
of  the  royal  family  appear  befoi*e  a  body 
of  cavalry,  the  trumpet  flourish  is  af> 
ways  used. 

FLOWER  de  Lui^e,  ?     The  original 

Fleu  r  de  lAs,  )  arms  of  Fnimce 

when  monarchy  prevailed  in  tlutt  coun- 
try. They  consisted  in  three  flowers  de 
lis  or,  in  a  iield  azure.  These  aiTos  were 
superseded  in  1789,  by  the  cap  of  li- 
berty, and  the  three  coloured  flag,  when 
the  bastille  was  taken  apd  de^jtroyed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 

FLUSUEI),  a  term  frequently  ap- 
plied when  men  have  been  successful^ 
as,  flushed  with  victory,  &c. 

FLUTE,  a  wind  instrument  which  it, 
sometimes  used  in  military  baads;  but 
never  on  service. 

FLUX,  an  extraordinary  evacuatioo 
of  the  body,  to  which  soldiers  are  fre- 
quently subject  on  service.  Towards  the 
fall  of  the  year  this  disorder  is  particu- 
larly prevalent,  especially  in  camps.  It 
is  of  a  contagious  nature,  and  the  great- 
est caae  should  be  taken  to  prevent  tlie 
healthy  men  in  a  regiment  from  fi'e- 
quenting  the  privies  tu  which  those  in- 
fected by  this  cruel  disorder  are  per- 
mitted to  resort.  A, sentry  should  al- 
ways be  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  every 
hospital  for  that  speciik  purpose. 

i  bridfie.    See  Bridgs. 

FLYING-C»ii/i.    See  Camp. 

FOCUS,  in  mining.    See  Mixs, 

FODDER.    See  Forage. 

FOE.    See  Enemy. 

FOIBLE  d'une  Place,  Fr.  The  weak 
side  of  a  fortified  place. 

FOlBLESSE  d'une  Vlace  de  guerre^ 
Fr.  Those  parts  of  a  fortified  town  or 
place  in  wluch  they  are  most  vulnerable. 

FOIL,  in  Jencin^y  a  long  piete  of 
steel  of  an  elastic  temper,  mounted 
somewhat  hke  a  sword,  which  is  used 
in  fencing  for  exercise.  It  is  without  a 
point,  or  any  sharpness,  having  a  but* 
ton  at  the  extfemity,coyered  with  leather. 

To  Foil,  to  defeat. 

•FOLLES  (piha)  d'ARXii^LERrr, 
Fr,  those  pieces  of  ordaanoe,  tlie  bore 
of  which  is  not  exactly  stiaight. 

FOLLOWERS  of  a  camp,  Gfiicers 
senants,  sutler^  &c.  All  loUowersof 
a  camp  are  subject  to  the  articles  of 
war  equally  with  the  soldiery. 

Dd  FONC^ 


FONCTIONS  JUii(a.r«,Tr.  the  rela- 
tive duues  and  occupalioiu  to  vrliicb 
militarr  men  are  subjtrct. 

FONDE   it  ctde.    It.      Hold  of  a 


ro^ 


iNDELFE,  Fr.  Ad 
■iBcd  in  the  same  miuiiier  us  a  s 
throw  stoiieii:  it  vna  likewise 
bricollr,  owing  to  the  stones, 
ruiind,  tnking  an  oblique  direcli 


fONDEilF.NS,  I'r.  tomidHtloii. 
FONDEHIE,  >'r.furge;orf\irnBce. 

FO^nEVli' d-ArtilUrie,    Fr.    The 
perbon   who   casta  tlie  pieces  of  ord- 

FOXDRIERE,    Fr.     An'    openini 


bv  earthquRkra,  fire,  rain,  or  a  marshy 
^ound,  the  waters  of  wliich  groning 
.  uagnant  are  dried  up  in  summer  time, 
tknd  freeze  in  cold  nenther- 

TOaDSdeiliHit  puvrtepaionnttda 
troupct,  Ft.  Monies  i:itued  fur  tlie  ser- 
vice of  tbe  army. 

VOiiTEdapiieet^arlillerU.  The 
metal  used  in  the  casting  of  cannon, 
which  cvneists  of  three  sorts  well  mixed 
together,  vii.  copper,  tin,  and  brass. 

FOOT,  in  a  military  icnte,  »gniGesftll 
Aose  bodies  of  men  that  serve  on  foot. 
See  Infahihv. 

Foot  is  also  a  long  measure,  connst- 
ing  of  12  inches.  Geonietricinns  divide 
the  footinto  10  dipt*,  and  the  digits  into 
10  hnei;  hut  we  divide  the  foot  into  IS 
inches,  and  an  inch  into  19  lines,  and  a 
line  into  12  points. 

A  tquare  Foot,  ii  the  same  ntessure, 
both  in  length  and  breadth,  containing 
13X19=144  tquare  or  superficial  in- 
cbei. 

A  tutic  Foot,  is  tbe  *ame  measure  in 
all  thetliree  dimensions,  length,  breadth, 
■(id thickness ;  containing  iaxi2~144 
X18=1738  cubic  inches.  The  foot  is 
of  different  lengths  in  different  countrie*. 
The  Paris  roy^  foot  exceeds  the  English 
by  9  lines;  tbe  ancient  Soman  fo — ' 
the  capital  consisied  of  4  palms=: 
English  inches ;  and  tbe  Rhyneland  or 
Leyden  foot,  by  which  the  nurtbem  n 
tions  go,  is  to  the  Roman  foot  as  950 
1000.  The  proportionsof  the  principal 
feet  of  sereral  nations  are  as  follow. 
The  English  foot  divided  into  1000  parts, 
or  into  IS  incbe^  the  otlwr  feet  wtU  b* 
at  follow; 


Ato^terdaiu 
Antwerp 
IIoli)(tna 
Berlin 


O-Ml  — 
'i04  1 
1010 


To  bton  the  SAUE  rooriMO  B:ith  anO' 
litr,  is  to  be  under  tlie  same  circum- 
stances in  point  of  service;  to  have  tfaa 
satne  number  of  men,  and  the  same  paVf 
&c. 

Ta  nain  or  Iok  ground  foot  bi/  rooT, 
13  to  do  it  regularly  and  resolutely;  de- 
fending evenf  thing  to  the  utmost  r\- 
tremicy,  or  forcing  tt  by  dint  of  art  or 
labour. 

FooT-bank,    in    fortiliottioQ.     See 

BlHODETTF.. 

FORAGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  im- 
plies hay,  straw,  and  oat*,  for  Uie  sub- 
sistence of  the  army  horses.  Thi^  fo- 
rage ii  divided  into  rations,  one  uf  which 
i)  a  day's  allowance  for  a  horse,  and 
contains  301b.  of  hay,  lOlb.  of  oati,  und 
5tb.  of  straw. 

Dry  F0HA6E,  oats,  hsy,  Bee.  which 
are  delivered  out  of  magazines  to  a  ^*r- 
Htan,  or  to  troops  when  they  take  ilie 
field,  before  the  green  forage  is  sullict> 
endv  grown  to  be  cut  or  Eathert"!, 

Green  Fobige,  oats,  nay.  Sec.   thai 

hare  been  recently  eut.     It  littwise 

mean* 
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IS  oteado w  pasture,  into  which  horses 
are  tamed. 

\%lien  isralry  is  stationed  in  barracks 
in  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  rations 
ot  iongt  to  be  issued  to  the  horses  of 
die  oifscers,  noihcommissioned  officers, 
2ad  soldiersy  is  not  to  exceed  what  fol- 
Ijtrs,  sod  ia  to  be  -confined  to  those 
vhifih  arc  ibctually  elective  in  the  bar- 
ncka.  Rations. 

Fiel4  officers,  having  4  efiective 
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Captains^  having  3  ditto        -       3 

Sttfaal  terns  and  staff  officers,  hav- 
ng  9  ditto  -  -  -         2 

Quarter-nuistersy  each        -  1 

NooKSommissioned  officers  and 
private  men,  each         -         -         1 

For  each  of  which  rations  a  stoppage 
B  to  be  made  of  B^d.  per  diem. 

Ooi  forei^  service  this  article  is  go- 
Tenied  by  circumstances. 

FORtfAN,Fr.   A  Pirate;   a  lawless 
wretch  that  plunders  indiscriminately  at 


FOSCE|iW  armament  or  warlike  pre- 
pantioQ. 

FORCE,  ia  a  military  sense,  any  bo- 
dr  of  troops  collected  together  for  war- 
ueienterpriie. 

tfectkvt  Forces.  All  the  efficient 
paits  of  an  army  tliat  may  be  brought 
utto  action  are  called  cfiective,  and  ge- 
■eraUy  consist  of  artillery,  cavalry  and 
inftatry,  with  their  necessary  appenda- 
ps,  sudi  as  hospital  sta^  wagon-train, 
artificers  and  pioneera :  the  latter,  though 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  effeptive 
fizbting  men,  constitute  so  far  a  part  of 
cdKxtive  forces,  thp^  }X9  ifCfny  could 
maintain  the  field  without  ^hem. 

I^fietive  Forces  of  a  country.  All  the 
disposable  strength,  vigor  and  activity  of 
any  armed  proportion  of  native  or  terri- 
torial population.  The  navy  of  Great 
Britain  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  ef- 
fective bulwark  of  Old  England;  to  which 
the  body  of  marines  adds  no  inconsider- 
afaie  weight  and  importance,  from  tried 
co«ira«e  and  unquestionable  fidelity.  The 
<apenority  of  our  navy  sufficiently  proves 
its  effective  value. 

Dutrifution  of  the  0ective  Forces 
9f  •  amntry.  lender  this  head  may  be 
ooandered,  not  only  the  effective  forces 
wfaidi  might  en$;age  an  enemy,  but  like- 
wise those  incluided  in  the  several  re- 
(«i^  that  are  made  from  home  or  fo- 


reign stations  to  the  war  office,  and  out 
of  which  a  grand  total  is  formed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  estimates  that  are  an- 
nually laid  before  the  house  of  com* 
mons,  by  the  Secretary  at  War. 

To  Force  is  to  take  by  storm;  also 
to  man  the  works  of  a  garrison. 

To  Force  an  enemy  to  give  battle* 
To  render  the  situation  of  an  enemy  so 
hazardous,  that  whether  he  attempt  to 
c]uit  his  position,  or  endeavour  to  Keep 
it,  his  capture  or  destruction  must  he 
equally  inevitable.  In  either  of  whioh 
desperate  cases,  a  bold  and  determined 
general  will  not  wait  to  be  attacked, 
but  resolutely  advance  and  give  battle ; 
especij^lly  if  circumstances  should  com- 
bine to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of 
honourable  capitulation.  This  can  only 
be  safely  effected,  by  having  previously 
disposed  your  own  forces  so  as  to  defy 
any  impression  on  his  part,  and  by  suIh 
sequent  able  manoeuvres  to  have  it  in 
your  power  to  foil  his  attack. 

To  Force  a  passage.  To  oblige  your 
enemy  to  retire  from  liis  fastnesses,  and 
thus  open  a  way  into  the  country  which  he 
had  occupied.  This  may  be  done  either 
by  cottp  de  main^  or  renewal  of  assaulta 
In  either  case,  the  advancing  body  should 
be  well  supported  and  its  flanks  be  se* 
cured  with  the  most  jealous  attention^ 

Force  cfttne  Armee^Vr.  The  sinews  of 
an  army.  According  to  the  French,  and 
indeed  according  to  the  experience  of 
all  ages,  arcc^tf  or^upney,  constitutes 
tlve  strength  of  every  army.  Hence 
point  (fjargent  point  de  Suisse,  no  pay  no 
soldier. 

Prendre  une  place  de  Forc^  it  force 
ouverte,  Fr.    To  storm  a  town. 

FORCER,  Fr.  to  take  advanta^jB  of 
superior  strength ;  to  levy  contiibutioild^ 
&c. 

Forcer  unc  Ligne^  Fr.  to  act  offen- 
sively against  any  line  of  defence. 

Forcer  une  Troupe,  Fr.  To  act  vi- 
gorously against  armed  troops;  and  by 
means  of  repeated  attacks  to  get  the 
better  of  thein. 

FORCING  an  adversar^s  ptptrdor 
blade,  a  term  used  in  the  science  of 
bniad-sword. 

**  If  at  any  time  your  antagonist  ap- 
pears languid  and  weak  on  his  guard, 
and  barely  covers  his  body  on  the  side 
he  b  oppcwed ;  by  stepping  well  forward, 
and  striking  the  fort  of  your  sword 
P  d  2  smartly 
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partly  on  his  blade,  you  may  be  enabled 
to  deliver  a  cut  without  risk  even  at  the 
fSLrt  he  intends  to  secure;  taking  care 
to  direct  your  blade  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  plate  or  cross  bar  of  your  liilt 
shall  prevent  his  sword  from  coming  for- 
ward."   Sec  Art  of  defence  on  foot. 

FORCEPS,  an  instrument  used  in 
chirurgery,  to  extract  any  thing  out  of 
vrounds,  or  to  take  hold  of  dead  or  cor- 
rupt Hesh,  for  the  purpose  of  amputation. 
It  is  made  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
pair  of  tongs  or  pincers,  with  grappling 
cnds.Everyregimental  surgeon,  or  assist- 
'  ant  surgeon,  is  directed  to  have^  a'pair 
among  his  set  of  instruments. 

FORD.  The  shallow  part  of  a  river 
where  soldiers  may  pass  over  without  in- 
juring their  arms. 

FORE-RANK,  first  rank,  front. 

FOREIGN  iervice,  in  a  general 
•  iense,  means  every  service  but  our  own. 
In  a  more  confined  and  native  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  it  signifies  any  service 
done  out  of  the  limits  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
&c. 

Foreign  troops,  in  an  English  accep- 
tation, regiments  or  companies  which' 
are  composed  of  aliens.  Before  the  late 
war,  no  foreigner  could  bear  a  com- 
jnission  in  the  British  semce,  or  be  en- 
listed as  a  soldier. 

FORELAND,  in  fortification,  called 
hy  the  French,  pas  de  souris,  rclaiSf  ie- 
traife,  berm  orlixier,  a  confined  sjjace 
of  ground  between  the  rampart  of  a 
town  or  fortified  place,  and  the  moat. 
Whenever  a  fortilication  can  be  com- 
pleted without  having  recourse  to  this 
substitute  for  stone,  (with  which  the 
rampart  ought  to  be  faced,)  it  certainly 
is  advisable  to  go  to  the  expence.  For 
a  bold  enemy,  who  has  once  made  his 
way  over  the  moat,  will  derive  comider- 
abie advimtage  from  huviag  this  path  to 
^tand  on.  It  is  generally  from  3  to  8  or 
10  feet  T\ide.  This  space  sei\(^  to  re- 
ceive the  demolished  parts  of  tue  ram- 
part, and  prevents  the  ditch  from  being 
filled  up.  In  Holland  the  foreland  is 
planted  witli  thicksot,  but  it  la  general- 
ly faced  with  paHsiides. 

FORFXAN  D,.    ?  any  point  of  land 

or  FOItEKESS;  J  which  jutJ,  out  into 
the  sea.    ' '  "     ' 

North  FoRELAKD,  a  head-land,  or 
promontory  which  juts  put  into  the  sea 


from  the  isle'o^Tbanct.  It  may  not 
improperly  be  called  a'flanking  point  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames^  or  t4 
the  Great  Nore.' 

South  Fpn^LAKD,  a  head-land,  or 
promontory  which  juts  out  into  the  sea 
towards  the  south  at  Wahner  Castle^ 
and  forms  a  part  of  that  extent  of  coast 
which  outflanks  "Dover.  The  north  and 
south  Foreland,  are  two  flanking  pouits 
to  the  Downs,  havings  a  convex  surface 
of  water,  lietween  Ramsgate  and  Wal- 
mer,  towards  the  coast. 

FORET,  Fr,  A  steel  instrument  Used 
to  bore  the  touch-hole  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance. The  same  name  is  given  to  a  very 
large  instrument  used  by  the  miners 
when  thev  want  to  establish  furnaceSf 
or  chambers,  &c,  in  a  roc;^  or  stony 
substance. 

F0RFANTE&  FORFANTERIE,  Fr.    Se« 

Fanfarox. 

FORGE,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  is 
generally  stiled  a  travelling  Joi ge,  and 
may  not  be  improperly  called  a  portabld 
smith's  shop  :  at  this  lorge  all  manner  of 
smith's  work  is  made,  and  it  can  be  used 
upon  a  march,  as  well  as  in  camp.  For- 
merly these  forges  were  very  ill  contrived, 
with2wheelsoniy,and  wooden  supporters 
to  prop  the  for^e  for  viorking  when  in 
the  park.  Of  late  years  they  ai*e  made 
with  4  wheels,  which  answers  the  pur- 
pose much  better. 

Forge  for  red-hot  balls,  is  a  place 
where  the  balls  are  made  red-hot  before 
thev  are  fired  off:  it  is  built  about  6 
or  6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
of  htrouj;  brick  work,  and  an  iron  grate," 
upon  which  the  balls  are  laid,  with  a 
very  lajuc  fire  under  theui.     See  Red- 

HOT  liALLS. 

Forge  de  campagne,  Fr.  a  moveable 
forge  which  accompanies  the  artiileryy 
or  cavalry. 

FORKIIEAD.    See  Barb. 

iORLOtt^-hope,  in  the  mHitary  art, 
signifies  men  detached  from  several  re- 
giments, or  otherwise  appointed  to 
make  I  he  first  attack  ip  the  day  of  bat- 
tle; or  at  a  siege,  to  storm  the  coun- 
terscarp, mount  the  breach,  &c.  The/ 
arc  so  called  from  the  great  danger 
tliey  are  unavoidably  exposed  to. 

ib  FORM,  in*  a  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  to  assume  or  produce 
aqy  shape  or  figure,  extent  or  cfepth  of 
line  or  colamhi  by  means  of  prescribed 

rules; 
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pMln  in  military  OMyrements  or  dispo- 
liboos. 

To  FoiM  /rom  file,  among  cffCfdry. 
TW  front  file  halts  at  a  gKven  point;  the 
mt^'or  remaining  files  successively  ride 
■p  aft  a  very  smart  gallop,  taking  care  to 
mkt  in  dme^  and  not  to  over*run  the 
groviNl.  If  the  forpiatton  is  hy  doubling 
round  the  front  file,  (in  a  fixmation,  for 
iastaooey  to  the  rear  of  the  march,  or 
to  the  right  when  marched  from  the 
r:s:ht,)  the  files  must  double  as  close 
rtwnd  as  postiible,  and  with  the, utmost 
e&pedition.  In  forming  from  file,  par- 
benlar  attention  shoum  be  given,  to 
make  the  men  put  their  horiies  quite 
straight  as  they  come  in.  They  must 
keep  their  bodies  square,  dress  by  a 
ifigiit  cast  of  the  eye  towards  the  point 
of  formation,  and  close  and  dress  m  an 
instaoL  A  dragoon,  in  fact,  must  no 
sooner  get  into  the  ranks,  than  his  at- 
lention  should  be  giren  to  remain  stear 
dy,  well  closed  and  dressed.  It  is  gene- 
rally observed  in  the  last  printed  regu- 
btions,  that  when  the  cavalrv  forms, 
each  man  must  come  up  in  file  to  his 
pbce,  and  by  no  means  move  up  to  his 
leader,  till  tnat  leader  has  formed  to 
vbicherer  hand  the  file  is  forming  to. 
The  whole  must  follow  the  exact  track 
of  the  first  leadjcr,  and  come  up  one 
hy  one  into  their  respective  places  in 
M|ndron. 

IW  Form  to  thejrvnt.  To  move  nim- 
bly up  from  file  mto  ranks,  and  close 
to  your  leader,  whether  on  foot,  or 
hone^hack. 

To'  FoRV  to  the  rear.  To  double 
round  your  leaders,  who  have  themselves 
tumrd  and  faced. 

To  FosM  to  a  proper  fiank.  To  turn 
tod  dose  in  to  your  leader. 

To  FoBM  to  a  rererse  fiank.  To 
pBSB,  turn  and  successively  close  to  your 
leaders. 

In  all  formations  from  file,  the  whole, 
tifl  otherwise  directed,  dress  to  the  hand 
to  which  the  squadron,  or  division  forms. 
See  Caralry  Regulatbns,  p.  27. 

To  For u  ^y  moving  in^rcnfy  and  tuo- 
entheiv  arriving  in  tint,  is  by  divisions, 
ordistin(:t  bodies,  to  advance  forward 
by  word  of  command  towards  any  given 
point  of  alignement.  On  these  occasions 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  are  turned  to  the 
f::md  to  which  they  are  to  form,  and 
irom  which  they  preserve  required  dis- 


tances. The  leading  ofFcer  must  be  on 
the  inward  fiank  of  his  division;  he 
conducts  it  to  its  point  of  junction  in 
line,  and  from  tlieuce  dresses  and  c  jr* 
rects  it  on  the  person,  wlio  is  previqusly 
placed  beyond  him,  and  prolonging  the 
general  line.  The  outward  fiank  of  the 
last  formed  and  halted  body,  is  always 
considered  as  the  point  of  conjunction 
(necessary  intervals  included)  of  the  sucr 
ceeding  one.  Thus  the  looking  and 
lining  of  the  soldier  is  always  towards 
that  point,  and  the  fiank  of  the  hii« 
formed  to;  and  the  correction  of  dres- 
sing by  the  ofiicer  is  always  made  from 
that  point  towards  the  other  flank. 
Therefore  on  all  occasions  of  moving  upi^ 
forming  aiid  dressing  in  line,  by  tlie 
men  lining  themselves  to  one  band  (if^ 
wards)  and  the  othcers  correcting  to  the 
other  (outwardi)  the  most  perfect  line 
may  be  obtained.  Commanding  ofiicers 
of  regiments,  when  a  considerai}le  line 
is  forming,  must  take  every  advantage 
from  timeoudtf  (or  rather  opportunely) 
throwing  out  intelligent  persons  to  give 
them  true  points  in  \\\e  general  line.  Ip 
t  heFrench  service  these  persons  are  called 
jalonneurSffromjalonner,  to  fix  any  thin^, 
by  which  any  true  direction,  {jerpendi* 
cular  or  otherwise,  may  be  obtained. 

To  Form  /iae,  is  to  wheel  to  the  right 
or  left  from  open  column  of  divisions, 
subdivisions,  or  sections,  according  to, 
prescribed  rules,  so  as  to  present  one 
continued  front  or  straight  line;  or  to 
deploy  from  close  column  for  the  same 
end,  or  to  file  to  the  front. 

To  Form  rank  entire,  is  to  extend 
the  front  of  a  battalion  or  company  by 
reducing  it  to  the  least  possible  deptli^ 
from  any  existing  numl)er  of  ranks. 

To  Form  tuo  deep,  is  from  rank  en*- 
tire  or  from  three  deep  to  produce  a  re- 
gular Jine  of  files. 

1  b  For u  three  deep,  is  to  add  the  depth 
of  one  half  file  to  two  deep,  and  to  prr>- 
duce  the  natural  formation  of  a  batta- 
lion in  line. 

To  Yaviufour  deep,  is  to  diminish  the 
natural  extent  of  a  battalion  formed  in 
line,  by  adding  one  half-file  to  its  depth. 

To  Form  echellon,  is,  from  line,  or 
open  column,  to  wheel  a  given  number 
of  paces  forward  or  backward,  so  as  to 
produce  a  diagonal  or  oblique  direction 
m  the  difieieiit  proportions  of  a  line;  the 
outward  fiank  of  each  succeeding  divip 

sion. 
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*k>D,  company  or  section^  constantly  pre- 
serving a  joerpendicular  direction,  at  a 
regulated  ^stance,  from  the  inward  flank 
oT  its  leader,  untU  it  arrive  at  its  point 
of  junction. 

To  Form  line  by  echelUm,  is  to  ad- 
vance in  <»lumn  towards- any  given  ob- 
ject by  a  f  diagonal  movement,  so  as 
eventually  to  produce  a  ^regular  conti- 
nuity of  front  See  Echellon  or  Di- 
agonal mofcement. 

To  Form  clou  columny  b  to  marph  by 
files  in  detached  proportions  of  a  line^ 
till  each  proportion  shall  arrive  in  front 
or  in  rear  of  any  given  body. 

To  Form  open  coluwmj  is  to  wheel 
iRickwards  or  forwards,  or  to  march 
out  by  files,  so  that  the  several  propor- 
tions of  a  Iwe  may  stand  in  a  perpendk- 
Cttlar  direction  to  one  another,  with  in- 
tervals between  them  equal  to  the  extent 
of  their  front. 

To  Form  circle,  is  to  march  a  batta- 
lion or  company,  standing  in  line,  from 
its  two  flanks ;  the  leading  files  bringing 
their  right  and  left  shoulders  forwan^ 
•0  as  to  unite  the  wliole  in  a  circular 
oontimii  W  of  files.  On  the  word  of  com- 
mand— To  the  right  and  left^Jform  eircU, 
the  two  flank  files  bring  their  right  and 
lef^  shoulders  forward;  and  on  the 
word  quickf  march^  the  whole  advance. 
The  center  marks  time,  each  file  from 
die  direct  central  one  gradua%  inclin- 
ing to  right  and  left  till  the  junction  of 
the  two  extremes  has  been  completed. 

The  general  use  which  is  made  of  this 
formation  is  to  punish  oflfender^  or  to 
convey  public  orders  to  the  men  in  such 
ft  manner,  that  every  individual  may 
bave  an  equal  opportunity  of  hearing 
what  is  read,  or  delivered  to  the  whole 
battalion. 

To  Form  on,  is  to  advance  forward, 
so  as  to  connect  yourself  with  any  given 
object  of  formatidn,  and  to  lengthen  the 
line. 

To  ¥<mu  on  a  front  divisUmj  is  from 
dose,  or  open  column,  or  by  the  march 
in  echellon,  to  arrive  by  a  parallel  move- 
ment at  the  right  or  left  of  any  given 
division,  by  which  means  a  prolonea- 
tioo  of  the  line  is  produced.  When  this 
Ibrmation  takes  place  with  tJie  ri^ht  in 
firoBt,  the  oi<  cer  of  the  second  or  lead- 
ing division  (tlie  first  standing  fast,  and 
•U  the  rest  facing  to  the  left^  having 
stepped  out  to  the  right  at  tne  words 


quick  tnarchf  allows  his  division  led  by 
his  Serjeant  to  go  on  a  dpace  equal  to  its 
front,  and  then  gives  his  word  halt^ 
front f  dress;  bis  Serjeant  still  pemaining 
on  the  left  of  his  division.  The  oflicer 
being  still  on  the  right  of  bis  division, 
immediately  gives  the  word  march!  and 
the  division  proceeds  at  the  ordinary 
step  towards  its  place  in  the  alignement. 
Ue  steps  nimbly  forward,  and  obliques 
so  as  to  be  within  the  third  file  of  the 
left  flank  of  tlie  preceding  division,'  and 
b  thus  ready  to  give  Che  words,  An//, 
dress  !  at  the  instant  his  inward  flank 
man  joips  that  division.  He  then  expe- 
ditiously corrects  his  n)en,  (who  hav^ 
dressed  upon  the  formed  part  of  the  line, 
on  the  distant  given  point)  and  resumes 
his  proper  post  in  line.  Great  care 
should  be  taLep  in  these  movements  to 
prevent  the  outwi&rd  flunk  of  every  ad- 
vancii^  division  from  over-stepping  its 
ground;  as  it  is  a  general  pnncipTe  ia 
dressing,  to  be  rather  bebiiid  th^  pre- 
ceding formed  division  at  the  word  balt^ 
than  before  it ;  tlie  word  dress  being  tlie 
final  and  couclus»ive  .direction,  and  its 
object  being  more  easily  attainted  by  a 
forward  than  a  backward  movement. 

In  tliis  manner  every  other  division 
proceeds;  each  officer  advancing,  with  a 
firm,  steady  s^ep,  in  a  perpendicular  dit 
rection  towards  his  pomt  of  formation^ 
while  the  flank  scrjeant  remains  at  hi$ 
point  in  the  line,  till  the  succeeding  ofli- 
cer, who  has  dressed  his  division,  ar« 
rives  to  replace  him;  after  w*hich  tlie 
Serjeant  covers  his  own  officer.  See 
Infantry  Regulations,  p.  184. 

To  Form  on  a  rear  divuiom^  is  to 
face  all  the  preceding  dinsions  which 
are  in  column  to  the  right,  (the  point  of 
forming  having  been  previously  taken  iu 
that  direction,  as  far  as  the  prolongation 
of  the  bead  division  will  extend,  and  just 
beyond  where  the  right  of  the  battauon 
is  to  come)  and  to  uncover  the  rear 
one,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  advance  fory 
ward  to  a  given  point  on  the  left,  and 
take  up  its  place  in  the  alignement. 

The  leader  of  the  front  or  head  din- 
sion  having  been  shewn  the  distant  point 
in  the  alignement  on  which  he  is  to 
march,  and  having  taken  his  interme- 
diate points,  if  necessary,  at  the  word 
march  f  the  faced  divisions  step  off  quick, 
heads  of  files  are  dressed  to  the  left,  the 
front  one  moves  in  the  alignement  witl^ 

scrupulouf 
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ipukms  exBCtitiidey  and  the  others  | 
cuDtinue  in  a  pan&Uel  direction  close  oo 
ksnjgbt;  each  caretuiiy  preserving  its 
teuunre  points  of  prolongatiooy  and  be- 
■(  frooted  by  iu  o'Hoer  the  instant  it 
fetsupon  the  ground,  which  is  perpen- 
ihcniar    So  its  inDeaded  turmatiou   in 


As  soon  as  the  i^ear  division  is  un- 
cuvcied,    and  has  received  the  word 
marek,  it  proceeds  forward,  and  when 
UTived  within  a  few  paces  of  its  graund, 
the  udioer  oommanding  steps  nimbly  up 
U  the  detached  officer  or  serjeunt,  who 
bas  caiefuily  marked  its  left  m  tlie  new 
pciaitiuD,  gives  the  words, Aalt,dreiSfiuxd 
fuickly  correc:ts  his  division  on  the  dis- 
iMt  point  of  formation ;  after  which  he 
icplaoes  his  serjeant  on  the  right  of  his 
divisiaiL     As  the  officer  who  conducts 
this  division  has  necessarily  the  longest 
eitent  of  ^nnd  to  march  on,  he  must 
take  especial  care  to  observe  Itis  per^ 
pndicular  direction,  constantly  keeping 
the  different  points  of  formation  in  his 
e/e,  and  preserving  a  perfect  square- 
Mss  of  person.    The  intermediate  divi- 
feioos  will  successively  pn>ceed  and  ad- 
vance as  the  ground  opens  before  them. 
2V  FoBM  om  a  central  divitum.    To 
cuemethboaaiMeuvre,  die  front  and  rear 
divisons  must  deploy,  or  open,  so  as 
to  uncover  tlie  named  division,  and  en- 
)>Ue  it  to  move  up  to  a  given  pmnt  of 
alcnement;    A  forming  point  must  be 
pvcn  to  botii  flanks  iu  the  prolong»- 
CHo  of  the  head  division. 

When  the  caution  of  forming  on  a 
central  division  lias  been  given,  •  the 
kadiof;  officers  will  shift  to  the  heads  of 
their  several  divisions^  the  instant  they 
kare  been  faced  according  to  the  hand 
»hich  leads  to  their  graund.  The  iiles 
dering  their. deployment  must  be  kept 
do9e»  and  well  locked  up ;  and  when 
floated,  must  instantly  be  corrected  in 
their  dressing  before  they  march  for- 
ward. The  oentnil  division,  when  un- 
covered, movcb  up  into  line  to  its  mark- 
ed flank.  Those  that  were  in  front  of 
14  proceed  as  in  forming  on  a  rear  divi- 
ftioft;  tliose  that  were  in  rear  of  it 
pQcee<f  asin  forming  on  a  front  division. 
Bv  means  of  these  three  formations, 
wiuch  are  e&cted  by  the  deployment, 
or  flank  march,  every  battalion  in  close 
coiami^  may  vncover  and  extend  iu  se*- 


vend  divisions.  The  previous  fonnatioi^ 
of  close  coliunn  upon  given  proportions 
of  a  brigade,  battalion,  &c.  is  done  by 
facing  and  moving  inwards^  and  thus 
contracting  the  orig^al  line  with  any 
given  division  for  the  head ;  which  line 
may  again  be  restored  by  the  diflfereut 
divi^uns  facing  and  moving  autawdSf 
as  we  have  ju&t  described.  See  Infantry 
Regulations,  p.  184. 

To  Form  line  on  a  rear  company  <f 
the  optn  column  standing  in  echellon^  that 
company  remains  placed;  the  others 
face  about,  wheel  back  on  the  pivot 
flanks  of  the  column,  as  being  tiiose 
which  afterwards  flrst  come  into  line. 
On  the  word  marchy  they  move  forward, 
and  then  halty  front,  successively  in  the 
line  of  the  rear  company. 

To  FoRSf  line  on  the  rtar  company 
facing  to  the  rear  ^f  the  open  coiutnm 
standing,  in  echellon,  the  whole  columu 
must  first  countermarch,  each  company 
by  flies,  and  tlien  proceed  as  iu  fgrmiug 
on  a  front  company. 

To  Form  /in«  on  a  centraf  cxmpany 
of  the  open  colutnn ;  that  company  stantis 
last,  or  is  wheeled  on  its  own  center  into 
a  new  required  direction.  Those  in 
front  must  be  ordered  to  face  about. 
The  whole,  except  the  central  com- 
pany, must  wheel  oack  the  named  num- 
ber of  paces.  Those  in  front,  on  the 
proper  pivot  flanks  of  the  column,  and 
those  in  its  rear  on  the  reverse  flanks^ 
such  being  the  flanks  that  first  arrivd  in 
line.  The  whole  then ,  marches  in  line 
with  the  central  company.  See  Infantry 
Regulations,  S.  161. 

To  Form  Une  from  clou  column  on  a 
rear  company  facing  to  the  rear;  the 
whole  of  the  column  changes  front  by 
countermarching  each  company  by  files. 
The  rear  company  stands  fast,  and  the 
remaining  companies  face  to  the  right, 
deplo}%  successively  haltjront^  and  movs 
up  into  the  alignement. 

To  Form  line  from  clou  column  on  a 
central  company  facing  to  the  rear;  the 
central  company  countermarches  and 
stands  fast;  the  other  companies  face 
outwards,  countermarch,  deploy,  and 
successively  march  uptotheahgnement. 

Whenever  the  columu  is  a  retiring 
one,  and  the  line  is  to  frq^t  to  the 
rear,  the  divisions  must  each  counter- 
march before  the  formation  bcj^ios.    In 
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which  /case  th^  bead  would  be  thrown 
back,  aud  the  rear  forward.  See  Infantry 
Ke^iafions,  p.  207. 

To  Foiiic  en  potenee,  to  wheel  the 
light  or  ieFt  flank  of  a  body  of  men,  or 
to  march  them  forward  hy  fiies^  so  wi  to 
make  that  proportion  of  a  line  face  in- 
wards, and  resemble  a  potenoe  or  gibbet. 
A  double  potenoe  may  oe  formed  by  run- 
ning out  both  flanks,  so  that  they  stand 
in  a  perpendicular  direction  facmg  to- 
wards each  other.  This  formation  is 
not  only  extremely  useful  on  actual  ser- 
vice, but  it  conduces  greatly  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  any  body  ol^  men  which 
may  be  marched  into  a  place  that  has 
not  sufficient  es^tent  of  ground  to  receive 
k  inline. 

FORMATION,  in  a  military  sense, 
the  methodical  arrangement,  or  drawing 
*p  of  any  given  body  of  men  mounteo, 
or  on  foot,  according  to  prescribed  rules 
And  regulations. 

Cnvahy  Formation,  in  conformity 
to  liis  Majesty's  orders,  consists  of  the 
fbllowing  proportions,  viz. 
-  Squadrons  of  cavalry  are  composed 
each  of  two  troops;  regiments  are  com- 
posed each  of  two,  three,  or  more 
squadrons ;  and  a  line  is  composed  of 
two  or  more  regiments.  The  squadron 
is  formed  two  deep. 

FoRMAiTO?!  irfa  troopy  is  the  drawing 
ou(  of  a  certain  number  -of  men  on 
horseback  on  tlieir  troop  parade,  in  a 
rank  entire,  sized  accorditig  to  the  size- 
toll. 

Formation  (f  the  squadron^  is  tlie 
military  disposition  of  two  troops  that 
eompose  it  closed  into  each,  from  their 
several  troop  parades.  In  this  situation, 
the  oflicers  move  out,  and  form  in  a  rank 
•dvanced  two  horses  length,  fronting  to 
their  troops.  The  Serjeants  and  covering 
corporals  rein  back,  and  dress  with  the 
quartcp-master  in  the  rear.  When  the 
iiirmation  of  a  squadron  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  its  component  parts  havebeen 
accurately  told  ofi,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer is  advanced  a  horse's  length  before  the 
standard.  T^-o  officers  are  posted,  one 
on  cadi  flanVof  the  front  rank,  covered 
by  a  corporal.  One  officer  is  )iosted  in  the 
center  of  thefront  rank  with  thestandard, 
and  is  covered  by  a  corporal.  Three 
Serjeants  Are  placed,  one  on  die  right 
of  the  froQt  ol  each  of  the  four  divisions, 
trxcept  theiright  one|  and  each  is  covered 


by  a  corporal  or  private  dragoon.  The 
serre-files  or  supernumerary  oflicers  and 
Serjeants,  the  quartcp^nastersand  trum- 
peters, are  in  the  rear  of  their  several 
troops,  divided  in  a  line,  at  Cono  horses 
distance  from  tlie  rear  rank.  Farriers 
are  behind  the  serre<flles  a  horsc^s  lengths 
Allowance  is  always  made  for  sick  aud 
absent  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers;  and  if  a  suilioient  number  of 
any  rank  is  not  present,  then  Serjeants 
replace  officers,  corporals  replace  ser- 
geants, and  lance-coqiorals  or  mtelligeat 
men  replace  corporals. 

Formation,  considered  as  to  general 
circumstances,  admits  of  a  few  deviations 
from  the  strict  letter  of  the  term.  It  is 
observed  in  the  oflncial  regulations,  that 
in  order  to  preserve  each  troop  entire,  it 
is  not  material,  if  one  division  be  a  file 
strpnger  than  anotlier.  The  flank  di- 
visions indeed,  both  in  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry regiments,  will  be  strongest  from 
tlie  addition' of  officers.  Officers,  in 
the  formation  of  squadrons,  are  recom- 
mended to  be  posted  with  their  troops. 
Corporals  not  vi*anted  to  mark  the  di- 
visions, or  to  cover  officers  or  Serjeants, 
will  be  in  the  ranks  according  to  their 
size,  or  be  placed  in  the  outward  flank 
file  of  tlieir  troops.  Farriers  are  con- 
sidered as  detached  in  all  situations  of 


manoeuvre. 


'  All  tliese  genei-al  drcumstances  of 
formation  apply  and  take  place,  whether 
the  squadron  be  composed  of  two,  or 
more  troops,  and  whether  the  troops  be 
more  or  less  strong.  See  Cavalry  Re- 
gulations, pages  7, 8,  and  9. 

General  ttunies  of  Formation,  are 
when  a  I'egimcot  broken  into  and  march- 
ing in  open  column,  must  arrive  at  and 
enter  on  the  gaound  on  which  it  is  to 
form  in  line,  either  in  the  directum  of 
that  line,  perpendicular  to  that  line,  or 
in  a  direction  more  orJess  o^^'^tie  betwixt 
the  other  two.  For  specific  explanations 
seejpa^  80  Cavalry  Regulations. 

infantry  Formation,  is  the  arrange- 
ment or  disposition  of  any  given  number 
of  men  on  toot  according  to  prescribed 
rules  and  regulations.  When  the  com- 
panies j<Mn,  (which  are  generally  ten  in 
number,  viz.  1  grenadier,  8  battalion, 
and  1  light  company,)  and  the  battalion 
is  formed,  there  is  not  to  be  any  interval 
between  therelativepaits,  but  the  whole 

front  must  present  a  continuity  of  points, 

and 
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and  one  compact  regolar  line  from  the 
tuk  fiJe  of  tiie  grenadiers  to  the  flank 
lile  of  the  light  company. 

The  formation  or  drawing  ap  of  the 
companies  will  be  as  follows  from  right 
to  left;  grenadiers  on  the  right,  light 
company  on  the  left;— the  four  eld- 
est captains  are  on  the  right  of  the 
gnnd  divisions— officers  commanding 
oonpanies  or  platoons  are  all  on  the 
richt  of  the  fitmt  rank  of  their  respeo- 

The  eight  battalion  companies  will 
compose  fourgrand  divisions— eightcom- 
panicsorplat^ns — sixteen  submvisions 
—thiityHwo  sections,  when  sufficiently 
sUoog  to  be  so  divided,  otherwise  twenty- 
fear,  for  the  purposes  of  march.  Tne 
battalion  is  likewise  divided  into  right 
and  left  wings.  When  the  battalion  is 
oa  a  high  establishment,  each  company 
will  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
stiled  platoons.  When  the  ten  con^ 
panies  are  with  the  battalion,  they  may 
then  be  divided  into  Bve  ptmd  divisions 
from  right  to  lef^.  This  is  done  to  ren- 
der the  firings  more  exact,  and  to  faci- 
litate deploy-movements. 

Ihe  battauon  companies  will  be  num- 
bered from  thenght  to  the  left  1.2.3.4. 
5w  6.  7.  8.  ifie  subdivisions  will  be 
Bombered  1.  2.  of  each.  The  sections 
will  be  numbered  1.  2.  S.  4.  of  each. 
The  files  of  companies  will  also  be  num- 
bered 1. 3. 3. 4.  &C.  the  grenadier  and 
fi^t  companies  ¥rill  be  numbered  sepa- 
nxdj  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
addition  of  those  distinctions.  No 
alteration  is  to  be  made  in  these  ap- 
pellations whether  the  battalion  be  faced 
tofroot  or  rear. 

FoEMATioN  at  dote  order,  is  the 
arrangement  of  any  given  number  of  men 
m  ranks  at  the  distance  of  one  pace, 
eioept  where  there  is  a  fourth,  or  su- 
pemumeraij  rank,  which  has  three 
paces.  In  firing  order  the  ranks  are  more 
closely  locked  in. 

When  a  battalion  is  formed  in  close 
order,  the  field  officers  and  adjutant  are 
BMonted.  The  commanding  officer  is 
die  only  oflker  advanced  in  front  for 
thegenenil  purpose  of  exercise,  when  thtt 
battalion  is  single;  but  in  the  march  in 
line,  and  doling  the  firings,  he  is  in  the 
tear.  The  other  mounted  field  ofKcers 
are  in  the  rear  of  each  wing.  The  ad- 
jutant's statioD  is  ia  the  rear  of  tlie  batr 


talion,  father  to  the  left  of  the  com-* 
mandine  officer.  One  officer  is  on  the 
right  of  the  front  rank  of  each  com- 
pany or  platoon,  and  one  on  the  left 
of  the  battalion.  All  these  are  covered 
in  the  rear  by  their  respective  seijeantSy 
and  the  remaining  officers  and  serjeanta 
are  in  a  fourth  rank  behind  their  compo* 
nies.  There  are  no  coverers  in  the  cen* 
ter  rank  to  officers  or  colours.  The  colours 
are  placed  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
battelion  companies,  both  in  the  front 
rank,  and  each  covered  by  a  non-com- 
missiotied  officer,  or  steady  man  in  the 
rear  rank.  One  serieant  is  in  the  front 
rank  betwixt  the  colours;  he  is  covered 
byaseoond  serjeantin  therear rank,  and 
by  a  third  in  the  supernumerary  rankt 
Tne  sole  business  of  these  three  Serjeants 
if,  when  the  battalion  moves  in  line,  t6 
advance  and  direct  the  march  according 
to  prescribed  instructions.  The  place 
of  toe  first  of  those  Serjeants,  when  they 
do  move  out,  is  preserved  by  a  named 
officer  or  Serjeant,  who  moves  up  from 
the  supernumerary  rank  for  that  purpose. 
The  music  is  posted  in  the  rear  of  the 
right  center  comj^y,  in  a  single  rank, 
three  paces  behind  the  fourth  rank; 
the  pioneers  at  the  same  distance  in 
rear  of  the  fourth  rank  of  the  left 
center  company,  and  in  a  single  rank ; 
the  drummers  of  the  eight  Iwttalion 
companies  are  assembled  in  two  di- 
visions, six  paces  behind  the  tiiird  rank 
of  their  second  and  sevenUi  compa-* 
nies.  The  grenadier  and  light  coix»« 
nany  drummers  and  fifers  are  six  paces 
oehind  their  respective  companies.  The 
staff  officers  are  three  paces  behind  the 
music. 

Formation  at  open  order,  is  any  open 
disposition  or  arrangement  of  men  by 
ranxs  at  straight  lines  parallel  to  eacn 
other. 

When  a  battalion  is  directed  to  take 
open  order,  the  rear  ranks  fall  bac^ 
one  and  two  paces,  each  dressing  by  the 
right  the  instant  it  arrives  on  the  ground. 
The  officers  in  the  front  rank,  as  also 
the  colours,  move  out  three  paces. 
Those  in  the  rear,  together  with  the 
music,  advance  through  the  inter^-als  lefl 
open  by  the  front  rank  officers,  and  di- 
vide themselves  in  the  following  man- 
ner: thecaptains  covering  the  second  file 
from  the  right|tlie  lieutenants  the  second 

£e  file 
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.  file  from  the  left,  and  the  ensigns  oppo- 
site tlie  center  of  their  respective  coiup^- 
.  Dies.  The  music  form  between  the  co- 
lours and  the  front  rank.  The  serjeant 
coverers  move  up  to  the  front  rank,  to . 
iiil  up  tlie  intervals  left  by  the  oftlcers. 
The  pioneers  fall  back  to  six  paces  dis- 
tance behind  tlie  center  of  the  rear  rank. 
The  drummers  take  the  same  distance 
behind  their  divisions.  The  major  moves 
to  the  right  of  the  line  of  officers;  the 
adjutant  to  the  left  of  tlie  front  rank. 
The  staff  place  themselves  on  the  right 
of  the  front  rank  of  the  grenadiers. 
The  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  dis- 
mounted, advan^  before  the  colours 
four  and  two  paces.  See  Infantry  Re- 
gulations, Sec.  73. 

FORMER,  Fr.  To  form,  to  put  in 
.order. 

Former  une  troupe,  Fr.  To  drill  and 
discipline  any  number  of  men,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  act  in  troops  or  compa- 
lues. 

FORMERS,  round  pieces  of  wood 
that  are  fitted  to  the  diameter  of  the 
bore  of  a  gun,  round  which  the  cartridge 
paper,  parchment,  or  cotton  is  rolled 
oefore  it  is  sewed. 

Formers,  were  likewise  used  among 
officers  and  soldiers  to  reduce  their  clybs 
to  an  uniform^hape,  before  tlie  general 
introduction  of  tails. 

FORMATION  of  guards.  See 
Guards. 

.  FORT,  (Fort,  Fr.)  a  small  ft)rti- 
^ed  place,  environed  on  all  sides  with 
a  ditch,  rampart,  and  parapet.  Its  I 
use  is  to  secure  some  higu  ground,  or 
the  passage  of  a  river,  or  to  make  good 
an  advantageous  post,  to  defend  the 
line&  and  quarters  of  a  siege,  &c. 

Forts  are  made  of  diSerent  figures 
and  extents,  fording,  to  the  exigency 
of  tlie  ser\'i^e,  or  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  ground.  Some  are  fortified  with 
bastions,  others  with  demi-bastions. 
Some  ai*e  in  form  of  a  square,  others  of 
a  peutaaon.  Some  again  aremadein  the 
JForm  of  a  star,  having  5  or  7  angles.  A 
fort  diflers  from  a  citadel,  the  last  be- 
ing built  to  command  some  town.  See 
Citadel.  ' 

Hoyal  Fort,  one  whose  line  of  de. 
fence  is  at  least  26  tuises  teng. 

Triiingulur  Forts,  are  frequently 
made  with  half-bastions;  but  they  are 
^ery  imperfect,  because  the  fac^s  are 


not  seen  or  defended  from  any  other 
part.  If,  instead  of  being  terminated 
at  the  angle,  thej^  were  directed  to  il 

Eoint  about  20  toises  from  it,  the^  would 
e  much  better,  as  then  they  might  b€ 
defended  by  that  length  of  the  rampart, 
though  but  very  obliquely.  The  ditch 
ougiit  to  be  from  8  to  10  toises.  Some- 
tiifies  instead  of  half-bastions  at  the  an- 
gles, whole  on^s  are  placed  in  the  midr 
die  of  the  sides.  The  gorges  of  these 
bastions  may  be  from  20  to  24  toises, 
when  the  sides  are  from  100  to  130 ; 
the  flanks  are  perpendicular  to  the  sidea^ 
from  10  to  12  toises  long ;  and  the  ca- 
pitals from  20  to  ^4.  If  the  sides  hap- 
pen to  be  more  or  less,  the  parts  of  the 
bastions  are  likewise  made  more  or  less 
in  proportion.  The  ditch  round  this 
fort  may  be  10  or  12  toises  wide. 

The  ramparts  and  parapets  of  thes9 
sorts  of  works  are  commonly  made  of 
turf,  and  the  outside  of  the  parapet  is 
fraised :  that  is,  a  row  of  palisades  19 
placed  about  the  middle  of  the  slope,  in 
an  horizontal  manner,  the  points  de- 
clining rather  a  little  downwards,  that 
the  grenades  or  fire-works  thrown  upon 
them  may  roll  down  into  the  ditch; 
and  if  the  ditch  is  dry,  a  row  of  pali- 
sades should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
it,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing 
over  it  unperceived,  and  to  securc  tha 
fort  from  any  surprise. 

Fort  de  ceunpagne,  Fr.  a  field  forti- 
fication.   See  Fortification. 

FORTUF^.  (Fortrme,  Fr.)  An;r 
strong  place  rendered  so  by  art,  or  on- 
ginally  so  by  local  advantages,  or  by 
means  of  both  nature  and  art.  Places 
which  are  strong  by  nature  generally 
stttnd  unon  mountains,  precipices,  in 
the  midcfle  of  a  marsh,  on  the  sea-coast, 
in  a  lake,  or  on  the  banks  of  some  large 
river.  Places  which  are  strong  by  art, 
owe  their  strength  to  the  labour  of  man, 
whose  iugeuuity  and  perseverance  sub- 
stitute ditches  and  ramparts  where 
mountains  and  rivers  are  wanting. 

FORTIFICATION,  is  the  art  of 
fortifying  ft  town  or  otlier  place;  or  of 
putting  it  in  such  a  posture  of  defence, 
that  every  one  of  its  parts  defends,  and 
is  defended  by  some  other  parts,  by 
means  of  ramparts,  parapets,  ditches, 
and  other  out-works;  to  the  end  that  a 
small  number  of  men  within  may  be 
able  to  defeud  thcmseive*  for  a  consi- 
derable 


FOR 

dcnble  tiine  against  the  assaults  of  a 
aomerous  anoy  without;  so  that  the 
ta^mjf  in  attacking  them,  roust  of  ne- 
ce*«ity,  sufier  great  loss. 

Fortification  may  be  divided  into  ^n- 
ctnt  ttad  modern;  oflfensive,  and  de- 
f«i3«iTe;  re^lar  and  irregular;  natu- 
rU  antl  artiricial,  &c. 

Ancient  Fortification,  at  ^rst  con* 
SBted  of  walls  or  defences  made  of 
the  tmnks  and  branches  of  trees, 
mixed  with  earth,  for  security  a^iainst 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  Inrcntion 
<wres  its  origin  to  necessity ;  fortijication 
Mcms  to  have  bad  fear  for  its  basis ;  for 
vbta  man  had  no  other  enemy  but  the 
yriui  beasts,  the  walls  of  his  cottage 
were  his  security ;  but  when  pride,  am- 
bition, and  avarice,  had  possessed  the 
Ciiods  of  the  stronw  and  the  darin;;  to 
'^TOUMt  violences  upon  their  weaker 
un^bboars,  either  to  subject  them  to 
iiew  laws,  or  to  plunder  their  little  in- 
hriitaooe,  it  was  natural  for  the  latter 
to  contrive  how  to  defend  themselves 
trom  such  injuries. 

Whoever  has  been  in  North  America, 
nay  have  seen  fortijication  iu  its  in- 

There  are  abundance  of  Indian  villa- 
pn  fenced  round  by  long  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  with  moss  or  earth  to 
t'l!  the  ioten'als;  and  this  is  their  secu- 
rity (together  with  their  own  vigilance) 
gainst  the  cruelty  of  the  savage  neigh- 
l^ring  nations. 

Nor  \s  fortification  much  less  ancient 
than  mankind;  for  Cain,  the  son  of 
Adam,  built  a  city  with  a  wall  round 
it  upon  Mount  Liban,  and  called  it  after 
the  aame  of  his  son  £nocb,  the  ruins  oi 
which,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  seen  to  this 
dir;  and  the  ^bylonians,  soon  after 
the  deluge,  built  cities,  and  eticompafr- 
Kd  them  with  strong  walls. 

At  first  people  thought  themselves  safe 
enough  with  a  single  wall,  behind  which  . 
tbev  made  use  of  their  darts  and  arrows 
«itn  safety:  but  as  other  warlike  in- 
itnioieBts  were  continually  invented  to  , 
dcstrov  these  feeble  structures,  so  on  the  i 
f^tiier  hand  persons  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive were  obliged  to  build  stronger' and 
stronger,  to  resist  the  new  contrived 
forrcs  of  the  desperate  assailants. 

What  improvements  they  made  in 
strengthenine  their  walls  many  ages  ago, 
ippor  from  history.    The  first  walls  we 
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ever  read  of,  and  which  were  built  by 
Cain-  were  of  brick;  and  the  ancient" 
Grecians,  long  before  Rome  was  ever 
thought  of,  used  brick  and  rubble  stone, 
with  which  they  built  a'vast  wall,  join- 
ing  Mount  Hymetus  to    the  city   of 
Athens.    The  Babyronran  walls,  built 
by  Semiramis,  or,  as  others  will  have  it, . 
by  Belus,  were  32  Yeet  thick;  and  100 
feet  high,  with  towers   10  feet  higlier,  ' 
built  upon  them,  cemented  with  bitu- 
men or  asphaltus.    Those  of  Jerusalem 
seem  to  haie  come  but  little  short  of  • 
them,  since,  in  the  siege  by  Titus,  all 
the  lioman  battering-rams,  joined  with  * 
Aonum  art  and  courage,  cuuld  remove 
but  4  stones  out  of  the  tower  of  Antonia 
in  a  whole  night's  assault. 

Aher  fortijication  had  arrived  at  this  * 
height,  It  stopped  for  many  ages,  until 
the  use  of  gunpowder  and  guns  wa» 
found  out;  and  then  the  round  and 
square  towers,  which  were  very  good 
flanks  against  bows  and  arrows,  became 
but  indifferent  ones  against  the  violence 
of  cannon ;  nor  did  the  battlements  any 
longer  offer  a  hiding  place,  when  tho 
force  of  one  shot  both  overset  the  bat- 
tlement, and  destroyed  those  who  sought 
seairity  from  it. 

Modern  Fortification,  is  the  way 
of  defence  now  used,  turning  the  walls 
into  ramparts,  and  square  and  round 
towers  into  bastions,  defended  by  nu- 
merou^outworks ;  all  which  are  made 
so  solid  that  they  cannot  be  beat  down, 
but  by  the  continual  fire  of  several  bat- 
teries of  aumon.  These  bastions  at 
first  were  but  small,  tlieir  gorges  nar- 
row, their  flanks  and  faces  short,  and 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  as 
are  those  now  to  be  seen  in  the  city 
of  Antwerp,  built  in  1540,  by  Charles 
V.  emperor  of  Germany;  since  which 
time  tney  have  been  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged,  and  "are  now  arrived  to 
that  degree  of  strength,  that  it  is  al- 
most a  received  opinion,  that  die  art 
of  fortification  is  at  its  height,  and 
almost  incapable  of  being  carried  to  a 
much  greater  perfection. 

C>jfe7i«w  Fortification  shews  how 
to  besiege  and  take  fortified  places;  it 
further  teaches  a  general  how  to  take 
all  advantages  for  his  troops ;  the  man- 
ner of  encamping,  and  method  of  car- 
rying on  either  a  regular  or  irregular 
Ee  2  iiegep 
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siege,  according  as  circumstances  may 
direct. 

Defensive  Fortification  sbews  a 
governor  how  to  make  the  most  of  a 
garrison  committed  to  his  care,  and  to 
provide  all  things  necessary  for  its  de- 
fence. 

Regtdar  Fortification  is  that  built 
in  a  r^ular  polygon,  the  sides  and  an- 
gles of  whicn  ^re  all  equal,  being  com- 
monly a  musket-shot  from  each  other, 
and  /ortified  according  to  the  rules  of 
art. 

Irregular  Fortification,  on  the 
contraij,  is  that  where  tlie  sides  and  an- 
gles are  not  uniform,  equi-distant,  or 
equal;  which  is  owing  to  the  irrc^- 
larity  of  the  ground,  vaUies,  rivers,  hUls, 
and  the  hke. 

Tb  Fortify  inwards^  is  to  represent 
t^e  bastion  within  the*  polygon  proposed 
to  be  fortified,  and  then  diat  polygon 
is  called  the  exterior  polygon^  and  each 
of  its  sides  the  exterior  sidcy  terminat- 
ing at  the  points  of  the  two  nearest  ba»- 
tions. 

To  Fortify  outwards^  is  to  represent 
the  bastion  without  the  pplygon  pro- 
posed to  be  fortified,  and  tnen  the  poly- 
gon is  called  the  interior  poit/gon^  and 
each  of  its  sides  the  interior  side  ter- 
minating in  the  centers  of  tlic  tv^'o  near- 
est bastions. 

Elementary  Fortification,  by  some 
likewise  called  the  theory  of  fortifica- 
tion, consists  in  tracing  the  plans  and 
profiles  of  a  fortification  on  paper,  with 
scales  and  compasses;  and  examining 
the  systems  proposed  by  diflferent  au- 
thors, in  order  to  discover  their  advan- 
tages and  ^sadvantages.  The  elemen- 
tary part  is  likewise  divided  into  regu- 
lar and  irregular  fortification,  which  see. 

Front  Fortification,  any  propor- 
tion of  the  body  of  a  place,  consisting 
of  two  half  bastions  and  a  cm-tain. 

Practical  Fortification  consists  in 
forming  a  project  of  a  fortification,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  other  necessary  circumstances,  to 
trace  it  on  the  gM>und,  and  to  execute 
the  project,  together  with  all  the  mtii* 
tary  bmldings,  such  as  magazines,  store- 
liouses,  bafracks,  bridges,  &cc* 

'S^efqfiS/ping  are  tf^  natnes  of  ^very 
part  of  a  Itortification  ;  and  first 
of  lines,  which  are  divided  into 
right  lineS|  and  carve  lines. 


Line  ef  defencty  is  the  diatanoe  be- 
tween the  salient  angle  of  the  bastion^ 
and  the  opposite  flank;  that  is,  it  is  the 
face  produced  to  the  flank.  Common 
experience,  together,  with  some  of  the 
greatest  artists  in  fortification,  unani* 
mously  agree,  that  the  lines  of  defence 
may  extind  (though  not  exceed)  150 
fathom,  tome  indeed  will  affirm,  that, 
as  a  musket  does  not  carry  more  tbaii> 
130  fathom  point  Uank,  the  angle  of  the 
bastion  should  be  no  further  removed 
from  its  opposite  flank.  We  agree  that 
a  musket  carries  no  further  point-blank ; 
but  we  are  sure  it  will  do  execution, 
and  kill,  at  180  fathom.  The  enemy  ^ 
neralW  makes  \os  breaches  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  face;  which  if  granted,  the 
line  of  fire  from  the  flank  to  the  breach, 
scarcely  exceeds  130  fathom ;  besides, 
the  cannon  of  the  flank  does  less  execiv* 
cution  upon  a  short  line  of  defence  thaai 
on  a  long  one. 

Line  ^ defence  fiehanty  is  a  line  drawn 
from  the  angle  of  the  curtain,  to  the 
point  of  the  opposite  bastion,  which  |is 
not  to  exceea  120  fathom;  and  from 
the  point  of  the  curtain,  and  flank,  to 
the  tace  of  the  opposite  bastion,  which 
is  to  be  defended.  This  line  may  not 
improperly  be  called  in  good  English 
the  butting-flankf  since  it  partly  sees  the 
opposite  faces  in  reverse;  and  the  shot 
from  it,  especially  near  the  oiillon, 
strike  against  the  faces.  Authors  are 
numerous  both  for  and  against  the  Ji' 
chant  and  raiant  lines;  we  can  only  set 
down  as  a  fixed  rule,  that  the  more  pow- 
erful the  active  quality  is,  the  more  the 
passive  must  sufier;  that  in  fortification 
the  active  quality  is  the  fire,  which  dis- 
covers the  assailants  (who  are  the  pas- 
sive) ^oing  to  attack  the  face  of  the 
opposite  Mslion;  consequently  the  more 
this  active  quality  is  auemented,  by  so 
much  the  more  must  the  passive  sub* 
jects  su£fer:  and  from  thence  we  argue' 
for  thejichant  jlanky  since  it  augments 
thb  active  quahty,  by  all  the  fire  of  the 
curtain  added  to  the  flank,  which  is  the 
principal  action  in  the  art  of  defence* 

lAne  of  defence  ragant,  is  a  ^M 
drawn  from  the  point  of  the  bastion 
along  the/aee^  'tiU  it  comes  to  theoui^ 
tain,  which  shews  how  much  of  the  cur- 
tain will  clear  or  defend  the  face.  This 
line  may  very  justly  in  our  language  be 

called  the  Mmteping-ftank;  he^iMse  the 
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dboc  as  it  were  sweeps  along  the  Qppo- 
Bbe  faoeSb  This  line,  as  well  as  the 
fckmUf  has  manj  supporters,  and  as 
■any  opponents.  In  our  humble  opi- 
akm,  tne  line  fickgnt  is  preferable  to 
the  lime  rasanL 
lime  €f  circurnmllaium.  See  Sibgs. 

See  ClECUWALLATIOV. 

Lime  cf  amtravaUatiom,    See  Con- 

TKAVAIXATION. 

lime  of  eounter^proack,    S^  Ap- 

PEOACHES. 

Cafitai4ime^  is  an  imaginary  line 
which  divides  the  work  into  two  equal 
and  umilar  partsi,  or  a  line  drawn  from 
the  point  of  the  bastion  to  the  point 
where  the  two  demi-gorges  meet,  &c. 

limt  of  defence  prolonged.  In  the 
iqaire,  and  most  polygons  of  the  lesser 
fsrti&cation,  you  prolong  the  line  of  de- 
ieaoe;  bat  in  the  polygons  of  the  greater 
sad  meaner,  you  draw  a  line  from  the 
sogle  of  the  opposite  shoulder  to  the 
an^  of  the  curtain,  upon  which  you 
nise  a  perpendicular,  wnich  serves  for 
the  first  line  of  the  flank. 

JtfoKS  of  the  angles  in  a  Foktifi- 

FICATION. 

Angle  of  the  center,  in  a  polygon,  is 
fonned  by  two  radii  drawn  to  the  ex- 
'  'les  of  each  side,  or  from  the 
,  terminating  at  the  two  nearest 
of  the  figure. 

Angle  of  a  boition,}      that  which  is 

FUmked  angle,  >  made  by  the  two 
hctt  being  the  outermost  part  of  the 
hstioiiy  most  eiposed  to  tne  enemy's 
bstteries,  frequently  called  the  saliant 
aiglc  or  point  of  the  bastion. 

Amgle  of  the  polygon  is  made  by  the 
QOBOcrarse  of  two  adjacent  sides  of  a 
polygon,  in  the  center  of  the  bastion. 

jUgle  of  the  triangle,  is  half  the  an- 


made  by 
the  face  and 


the  Dolygon. 

Angle  of  the  thmUder,  ?  is 

Angle  of  the  epaule,    3  tb 
lank  of  the  bastioa. 

Amgle  if  the  flank,     1  that  which  is 

An^le  <f  the  curtain,  {  made  by,  and 
coataued  between  the  curtain  and  the 
flank. 

Angle  cf  the  tenaiUe,  \  made  by  2  lines 

Flamlnmg  amgle,  {  ficfaant,  that  is, 
the  imot  of  the  two  bastions  extended 
till  they  meet  in  an  an^le  towards  the 
CBTtain,  and  is  that  which  always  car- 
lifs  its  point  towards  the  work. 

JkmimngU^    li99Xj  angle  ii  so  called 


that  points  inwards,  or  is  not  well  de- 
fended. 

Angle  of  the  ditch,  is  formed  before 
the  center  of  the  curUun,  by  the  outward 
lineof  the  ditch. 

Angle  rentrant,     ?  is  any  angle  whose 

Ae-enteringanglCy )  point  turns  in- 
wards, or  towards  the  place;  that  is 
whose  legs  open  towards  the  field. 

Saliant  angle,  is  that  which  points 
outwards,  or  whose  legs  open  towards 
the  place. 

Angle  of  the  complement  of  the  line  <f 
dffence,  is  the  angfe  formed  by  the  in- 
tersection of  tlie  2  complements  with 
each  other. 

Inward  flanking  on^l^  that  which  is 
made  by  the  flankmg  Ime,  and  the  cur- 
tain.   See  Angle. 

NamcMofihe  iolid  worh  of  a  For- 
tification. 

Adoancedfou, }  or  ditch,  made  at  the 

Avant<fo8te,  y  foot  of  the  glacis ;  it 
is  but  very  seldom  made,  because  it  is 
easily  taken,  and  serves  for  a  trtnch 
to  the  besiegers. 

Appareille,  is  that  slope  or  easy  ascent 
which  leads  to  the  plat/brm  of  the  ba»- 
tion,  or  to  any  otner  work,  where  the 
artillery,  &c.  are  brought  up  and  car^ 
ried  down. 

Approaches  are  a  kind  of  roads  or 
passages  sunk  ii*  the  ground  by  the  be- 
siegers, whereby  they  approach  the 
place  under  cover  of  the  lire  from  the 
garrison. 

Area,  the  superficial  content  of  a 
rampart  or  other  work. 

Arrow  is  a  work  placed  at  the  sali- 
ent angle  of  the  glacis,  and  consists  of 
two  parapets,  each  about  40  fathoms 
long;  this  work  has  a  communication 
with  the  covert  way,  of  about  24  or  28 
feet  broad,  called  a  caponniere,  with  a 
ditch  before  it  of  about  5  or  6  fathom* 
and  a  traverse  at  the  entrance,  of  S 
fathom  thick,  and  ft  passage  of  6  or  8 
feet  round  it. 

Banquette,  whether  single  or  double 
is  a  kind  of  step,  made  on  the  rampart 
of  a  work  near  the  parapet,  for  the 
troops  to  stand  upon,  in  order  to  fire 
over  the  parapet;  tt  is  generally  3  feet 
high  when  double,  and  1^  when  single, 
and  about  3  feet  broad,  and  4|  feet 
lower  than  the  parapet. 

Bastion,  is  a  part  of  the  inner  inclo* 
sure  of  a  fortificatiooi  making  an  angle 
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towards  the  field,  and  consists  of  two 
faces,  2  Hanks,  and  an  opening  towards 
the  centre  of  the  place,  called  the  gorge ; 
or  it  is  rather  a  large  mass  of  earth, 
usually  faced  with  sods,  sometimes  with 
brick,  but  rarely  with  stone;  having 
the  figure  described. 

With  regard  to  the  first  invention  of 
bastions,  thei-e  are  many  opinions 
amongst  authors.  Some  have  attributed 
this  iurention  to  Zisca,  the  Bohemian; 
others  to  Achmet  Bashaw,  who  having 
taken  Otrantoin  the  year  1480,  fortified 
it  in  a  particular  maimer,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  use 
of  bastions.  Those  who  wrote  on  the 
subject  of  fortification  200  years  ago, 
seem  to  suppose  that  bastions  were  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  ancient  me- 
thod of  building,  rather  than  a  new 
thought,  that  any  one  person  could 
claim  the  honour  of.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  well  known  soon 
after  tlie  year  1500 ;  for  in  1546,  Tar- 
talea*  published  Quesiti  ^  inrentldni  di- 
iDerse,  in  the  6th  book  of  which  he  men- 
tions, that  whilst  he  resided  at  Verona 
(which  must  have  been  many  years  be- 
fore) he  saw  bastions  of  a  prodigious 
size;  some  finished,  and  others  build- 
ing: and  tliere  is  besides,  in  the  same 
book,  a  plan  of  Turin,  wliich  was  then 
fortified  with  4  bastions,  and  seems  to 
have  been  complettd  some  time  be- 
fore. 

^Fhe  great  rule  in  constructing  a  bas- 
tion is,  that  every  part  of  it  may  be 
seen  and  defended  from  some  other  part, 
jjlere  angles  are  therefore  not  suflicient, 
liut  flanks  and  faces  are  likewise  neces- 
sary. The  faces  must  not  be  less  than 
50  fathom,  nor  more  than  65.  The  lon- 
ger the  flanks  are  the  greater  is  the  ad- 
vantage which  can  be  derived  from  them. 
They  must  therefore  stand  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  line  of  defence.  At  the 
same  time  the  disposition  of  the  flanks 
makes  the  principal  part  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, as  on  them  the  defence  chiefly  de- 
pends; and  it  is  this  that  has  introduced 
the  various  kinds  of  fortifying. 

The  angle  of  the  bastion  must  exceed 
60*;  otherwise  it  will  be  too  small  to 
give  room  for  the  guns,  and  will  either 
render  the  line  of  defence  too  long,  or 
the  flanks  too  short.  It  must  therefore 
U:  either  a  right  angle,  or  some  in- 
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termediate  one  between    that   and  60 
degrees. 

Fuli  hastimit  are  best  calculated  for 
intreucluncnts,  which  are  thrown  up  at 
the  gorge,  or  by  means  of  a  cavalier, 
w^ohc  faces  are  made  parallel  to  those  of 
the  bastion  at  the  dibtance  of  15  toises ; 
having  its  flanks  at  the  distance  of  12 
toihcs,  and  a  ditch  measuring  .5. 

Large  bastioiiH  have  the  advantage  of 
small  ones,  for  this  palpable  reason ;  the 
bastion  being  con*  idered  the  weakest  part 
of  the  body  of  a  phice,  is  always  at- 
tacked ;  when  there  is  room  fur  troops, 
cannon  and  mortars,  its  natural  weak- 
ness is  greatly  remedied. 

Gorge  of  a  busfion,  tlie  interval  between 
the  extremity  of  one  flank  and  that  of 
tiie  next. 

Flat  bastion.  When  a  bastion  upon  a 
right  Hue  U  so  constructed,  that  its 
demi-gorgcs  do  not  form  an  angle,  it  is 
called  a  flat  l>ast)i>n. 

Gorge  ofajhtf  hasHon,  is  2l  right  line, 
which  tcrminutes  tl»e  distance  between 
two  flanks. 

Solid  bast  ion  f  ">  A  bastion  is  said  to  be 

Full  hnstiouj  \  solid  or  full,  when  the 
level  ground  within  is  even  with  the  ram- 
part ;  that  is,  when  the  inside  is  quite 
level,  the  parapet  bein^only  more  elevat- 
ed than  tlie  rest.  Solid  bastions  Imvc^thts 
advantage  over  others,  that  they  uflford 
earth  enough  to  make  a  retrenchment, 
in  case  the  enemy  lodi«e  themselves  on 
the  top  of  the  bastion,  and  the  besieged 
are  resolved-  to  dispute  every  iuch  of 
ground. 

Hoi  lore  bastion  f  J  is  that  where   the  • 

E?npty  bastion,  \  level  ground  within 
is*  much  lower  than  the  rampart,  or 
that  part  next  to  the  parapet,  where 
the  troops  are  placed  to  defend  the  bas- 
tion. Ihe  disadvant«ige  of  these  kinds 
of  bastions  is,  the  earth  being  so  low, 
that  when  an  enemy  is  once  lodged  on 
the  rampart,  there  is  no  making  a  re- 
trenchment towards  the  center,  but 
what  will  be  under  the  fire  of  the  be- 
siegers. 

Detached  bastion^  is  that  which  is  se- 
parated or  cut  ofi*  from  the  body  of  the 
place,  and  diflers  from  a  half  moon, 
whose  rampart  and  parapet  are  lowfer, 
and  not  so  thick  as  those  of  the  place, 
having  the  same  proportion  witn  tlie 
works  of  the  place.  Counter-guards  • 
.    •  wiUi 
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With  flanks  are  sometimes  called  de- 
tached bastions. 

Cmt  fraf/<ofiyib  that  whose  saliantansle 
or  point  is  cut  off^  instead  ot*  which  it 
t  js  a  re*^nterin«:  an^le,  or  an  angle  in- 
wards. It  is  used,  either  when  the  an- 
»!e  would,  without  such  a  contrivance, 
be  too  acute,  or  when  water,  or  some 
<<tter  impediment,  pre\'ents  the  bastion 
(rum  being  cirried  to  its  full  extent. 

C<mtptmed  hasiion,  is  when  two  sides  of 
lJ»«-  interior  pu1y*;on  are  very  unequal, 
^liichatso  renders  the  gorecs  unequal: 
i:  may  not  improperly  be  called  aforctd 
Uuiiim,  being  as  it  were  forced  into  that 

t'lTB. 

Drformed  hast  ion,  is  when  the  irre- 
nbnCT  of  the  lines  and  an«rics  causes 
tike  bastion  to  appear  deformed,  or  out 
ot*  ^hape« 

Ikm-hasiion,  is  composet!  of  one  Wive 
<'w  y,  has  but  one  ilank,  and  a  denii- 
jwse. 

Double  bastion,  is  that  which  is  raised 
OD  the  plane  of  another  bastion,  but 
much  higher;  leaving  12  or  18  feet  be- 
i>*wn  the  parapet  of  the  lower,  ajid  the 
r*>t  of  the  higher;  and  is  sometimes  in 
theoatare  of  a  cavalier. 

Rf pilar  haxtion,  is  that  which  has  its 
tme  proportion  of  faces,   lianks,   and 

Irregular  bastion,  is  tliat  h herein  the 
above  equality  of  just  proportion  is 
ixnitted. 

Barrierty  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
rails  to  stop  the  horse  or  toot  from  rush- 
»D5  to  upon  the  lK»bioj:cd  with  violence. 
In  the  middle  of  this  kind  of  defence 
there  is  a  mo\  eable  bar  of  wood^  which 
opens  or  shuts  at  pleasure. 

Bfrnty  i!)  a  tittle  space,  or  path,  of  6  or 
R  feet  bn)ad,  between  tlie  ditcii  and  the 
titlus  of  the  parapet;  it  is  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  rolling  into  the  ditc!r,and 
i^rves  likewise  to  pass  and  repass.  As 
it  w  in  some  de«;r<:e  advantageous  to  the 
enemy,  in  getting  footing,  most  of  the 
Biodern  engineers  reject  it. 

Bonnet f  in  fortification,  is  a  sort  of 
*ork  pkiced  before  the  saliant  angle  of 
the  ravelin  to  cover  it :  it  consi^sts  ot"  2 
fwes,  parallel  to  the  ravelin,  or  per- 
|«odicular  to  those  of  the  lunette.  They 
ve  geaerally  mside  10  fathom  brt^d  at 
the  ends,  with  a  ditch  of  the  same 
•«adth,  the  covert-way  6,  ;and  the  gla- 
««  ^  fatliom. 


Breach,  is  an  opening  or  gap  made  in 
a  wall  or  rampart,  with  either  cannon 
or  mines,  sufficiently  wide  for  a  body  of 
troops  to  enter  the  works,  and  drive  thm 
besieged  out  of  it. 

Practical  breachy  is  that  where  men 
may  mount,  and  make  a  lodgement, and 
should  be  15  or  20  feet  wide. 

Capital  of  a  zcork,  is  an  imaginary 
line  which  divides  that  work  into  two 
equal  parts. 

Capital  of  a  bastion,  aline  drawn  from 
the  angle  ot  die  polygon  to  the  point  of 
the  biistion,  or  from  the  point  of  the 
bastion  to  the  center  of  the  gorge.  These 
capitals  are  from  35  to  40  toises  in 
length,  from  t^he  point  of  the  bastion  to 
the  place  where  the  two  demi-^orges 
meet ;  being  the  difference  between  the 
exterior  and  the  interior  radii. 

Caponnicrc  is  a  passage  made  in  a  dry 
ditch  from  one  work  to  another :  wh^n 
it  is  made  from  the  curtain  of  the 
body  of  the  place  to  the  opposite  ravelin, 
or  "from  the  front  of  a  horn  or  crown- 
work,  it  has  a  parapet  on  each  side, 
of  6  or  7  feet  high,  sloping  in  a  glacis  of 
10  or  12  toises  on  the  outside  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch:  the  width  within 
is  from  20  to  25  feel,  with  a  banquette 
on  each  side:  there  is  a  brick  wall  to 
support  the  earth  within,  which  only 
reaches  within  1|  foot  of  the  top,  to 
prevent  grazing  shot* from  driving  the 
splinters  amongst  the  defendants. 

Caponuieres,  with  two  parapets  may 
properly  be  called  double;  as  there  are 
some  nuide  with  one  parapet  only,  in  dry 
ditches  of  the  ravelin,  and  in  that  of  its  ' 
redoubt,  towards  the  suliant  angles, 
and  to  open  towards  the  body  of  the 
place. 

rf/pow;/i<T^5,madcfromthebody  of  the 
place  to  the  oiit-works,  are  sometimes 
arched  over,  with  loop-holes  to  fire  into 
the  ditch.  The  singh*  r)nes  in  the  ditch 
of  the  ravelin  and  redoubt  are  likewise 
made  with  arches  open  towai'ds  the 
place;  for  by  making  them  in  this  man- 
ner, the  suns  which  defend  the  ditch  be- 
fore tliem,  can  no  other  way  be  di&* 
moiinteti  thiin  )>v  mines. 

Cuscartfs,  in  fortitication,  a  kind  of 
celiurs  uiade  under  tlie  capital  of  a  for- 
tification; also  subterraueous  passages 
or  (raUeries  to  dl;;cuver  tlie  enemy's 
mine*?. 

Cuscmatey  in  fQrti(:c?.tion,  is  a  work 
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made  under  the  rampart,  like  a  cellar  or 
cave,  with  loop-holes  to  place  guns 
init. . 

Cavalierty  are  works,  raised  generally 
within  the  body  of  the  place,  10  or  12 
feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  works. 
Their  most  common  situation  is  within 
the  bastion,  and  they  are  made  much  in 
tliesame  form:  they  are  sometimes  placed 
in  their  gorges,  or  on  the  middle  of  the 
curtain,  and  then  are  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  only  flatter.    . 

The  use  of  cavaliers  is,  to  command 
all  the  adjacent  works  and  country  round 
them :  they  are  seldom  or  never  made,  but 
when  there  is  a  hill  or  rising  ground 
which  overl6oks  some  of  the  wohls. 

CentcTf  the  middle  point  of  any  work. 
From  the  center  of  a  place  are  drawn 
the  first  lines  to  lay  down  the  form  of  a 
fortification. 

Center  of  the  bastion,  is  that  point  where 
the  two  adjacent  curtains  produced  in- 
sect each  other. 

Citadel,  is  a  kind  of  fort,  or  small  for- 
tification, of  4,  5,  or  6  sides ;  sometimes 
joined  to  towns,  &c.  Citadels  are  al- 
ways built  on  the  most  advantageous 
ground.  They  are  forufied  towards  the 
city,  and  towards  the  country;  being 
divided  from  the  former  by  an  esplanade, 
or  open  place :  and  servmg  in  one  case 
to  overawe  the  inhabitants;  and  in  the 
other,  not  only  to  hinder  the  approach 
of  an  enemjr ;  but  to  become  a  retreat 
to  the  garrison,  should  the  town  be 
taken. 
Coffert,  See  Coffers.  ■ 
Command,  is  when  a  hill  or  rising 
ground  overlooks  any  of  the  works  of 
a  fortification,  and  is  within  reach  of 
cannon  shot ;  such  a  hill  is  said  to  com- 
mand that  work.    See  Command. 

Complement  of  the  curtain,  is  that  part 
of  the  inteiior  side  which  forms  tlie 
demi-gorge. 

Complement  of  the  line  of  defence,  is 
a  horn-work  with  a  crown-work  before 
it.    Sec  Crown-work. 

Cordon^  in  fortification,  is  a  round 
projection  made  of  stone,  in  a  semi-cir- 
cular form,  whose  diameter  is  about  1 
foot,  and  goes  quite  round  the  wall,  and 
within  4  feet  from  the  upper  part. 

The  cordon  being  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  revetement  of  the  escarp,  is  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  besiegers^ 


when  they  attempt  to  storm  a  place  by 
applying  scaling  ladders  to  the  escarp. 

Covert-way  is  a  space  of  ^ve  or  &t. 
toises  broad,  extenoing  round  the  coun- 
terscarp of  the  ditch,  and  covered  by  a 
parapet  from  six  to  seven  feet  and  a  naif 
high,  having  a  banquette :  the  superior 
part  of  this  parapet  forms  a  gentle  slope 
towards  the  countrr,  which  terminates 
at  the  disUmce  of*^  twenty  ,to  twenty- 
five  toises;  this  slope  is  called  the 
glacis. 

Sometimes  the  covert-way  is  sunk  2  or 
3  feet  below  the  horizon  of  the  field  ; 
for,  as  such  works  are  never  made  to 
discover  the  enemy  in  their  trenches, 
so  this  method  of  lowering  the  covert* 
way  will  give  room  for  the  fire  of  the 
lower  curtain  (in  works  that  have  one) 
to  scour  the  esplanade;  and  theexpence 
of  it  should  be  the  most  material  objeo 
tion  against  iL 

Counter-forts,  in  fortification,  are  by 
some  callecl  huttresses ;  they  are  solids  of 
masonry,  built  behind- walls,  and  joined 
to  them  at  18  feet  distance  from  cen- 
ter to  center,  in  order  to  strengthen  them, 
especially  wh^n  they  sustain  a  rampart 
or  terrace. 

Counterguard,  in  fortification,  is  a 
work  placed  before  the  bastions  to  cover 
the  opposite  flanks  from  being  seen  from 
the  covert-way.  It  is  likewise  made  be- 
fore the  ravehns. 

When  counterguards  are  placed  before 
the  collateral  bastions,  they  are  esteemed 
of  very  great  use,  as  the  enemy  cannot 
batter  them  without  having  first  secured 
the  possession  of  the  counter-^ards. 
They  were  first  invented  by  Pasmo,  in 
1579,  and  greatly  improved  by  Speckle^ 
in  1589. 

Counterscarp,  is  properly  the  exterior 
talus  of  the  ditch,  or  that  slope  which 
terminates  its  breadth,  and  is  the  fur* 
ther  side  from  the  body  of  the  place.  It 
is  so  called  from  being  opposite  to  th(( 
escarp. 

Crown-work,  in  fortification,  is  e 
kind  of  work  not  unlike  a  crown :  i^  has 
2  fronts  and  2  branches.  The  fronts 
are  composed  of  2  half  bastimis  and  % 
whole  one :  they  are  made  before  tht 
curtain  or  the  bastion,  and  generaUv 
serve  to  inclose  tome  buildings  which 
cannot  be  brought  within  the  body  of 
the  place,  or  to  cover  the  town-gates,  or 
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cbc  to  occupy  a  spot  of  ground  which 
mi^t  be  advantageous  to  an  enemy. 
TVt  are  so  expensive,  that  they  are 
Ftrar  foand  in  practice.  The  best 
u^  dkis  work  can  possibly  be  put  to, 
b  ta  cover  S  joining  curtains,  when  the 
s  ties  of  it  will  be  parallel  to  the  sides 
u  the  pUce^  and  it  should  be  fortified 
vitK  the  same  strength,  and  in  the  same 
maiuier. 

The  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
Hibject,  have  never  thought  of  this  useful 
pert ;  and  we  often  see  2  horn-works  put 
^  piattice  to  cover  two  curtains,  where 
cro«n>-work  would  do  it  much  cheaper 
lodmucii  better.  The  crownrwork  is 
M^pced  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
bum-work. 

Croned  homework,  is  a  horn-work 
vith  a  cnncn-work  before  it.  See 
CAOvxwonK. 

Carfoifi,  is  that  part  of  tha  body 
of  the  place,  which  joins  the  flank  of 
ooe  bastion  to  tliat  of  another.  The 
ftraigfit  curtains  haVe  always  been  pre- 
•'rrn^  to  the  different  designs  which 
fAre  been  proposed,  of  which  some 
!uve  diminished  the  expence,  and  (at 
Ujc  same  time)  the  strength  of  die 
p>4ce ;  others  have  somewhat  augmented 
t&e  stzength,  but  greatly  diminished  its 

VtSL, 

Cuxette,  ?  is  a  small  ditch  from  15 
Cujuttej  {  to  ^0  feet  broad  (more  or 
tf^^/,  made  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
iln  ditch,  serving  as  a  retrenchment  to 
OtVend  the  sante,  or  otherwise  to  let  wa- 
ter into  it,  when  it  can  be  had  during 

Wlieo  there  is  a  cunette,  there  should 
U.  «  caponniere  to  flank  it. 

De/ilpmentf  in  fortification,  is  the  art 
of  deposing  all  the  works  of  a  fortress  in 
'^b  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  com- 
saadcd  by  the  body  of  the  place.  It 
*'iO  includes  the  relative  disposition  or 
the  works,  and  the  ground  within  cannon 
abot,  so  that  the  one  may  be  discovered, 
•iid  the  other  not  observed 

Dptu-gorge,  is  half  the  gorge,  or  en- 
tnmoe  into  the  bastion,not  taken  directly 
froQi  angle  to  angle,  where  the  bastion 
iuins  the  curtiun,  but  from  the  angle 
uf  the  flank  to  the  center  of  the  bastion, 
or  rather  the  angle  the  two  curtains 
«  oold  make  were  they  protracted  to  meet 
la  die  bastion.  Mr.  Landman n  deter- 
auoes  it  to  be  the  line  «hich  is  formed 


by  the  prolongation  of  the  curtain  mcat^ 
ing  the  oblique  radius. 

Dpni4une.    See  Ravcliit. 

Descents  in  fortification,  are  the  holes, 
vaults,  and  hollow  places  made  by  un- 
dermining the  ground. 

Descents  into  the  ditch  or  fosse,  are 
boyaux  or  trenches  effected  by  the  means 
of  saps  in  the  ground  of  the  counterscarpi 
under  the  covert-way,  TPhey  are  co- 
vered with  madriers,  or  huridles,  well 
loaded  witli  earth,  to  secure  themagainst 
fire.  In  ditches  that  are  full  of  water, 
the  descent  is  mode  even  with  the  sur« 
face  of  the  water ;  and  then  the  ditch 
is  filled  with  faggots,  fast  bound,  and 
covered  wirh  eartli.  In  dry  ditches 
the  descent  is  carried  down  to  the  bot- 
tom; after  which,  traverses  are  made 
either  as  lodgments  for  the  troops,  or  to 
cover  the  miner.  When  the  ditch  is  full 
of  water,  the  descent  must  be  made  over 
its  surface ;  which  is  doue  by  securing 
it  with  blinds  or  chandeliers,  from  beiuK 
enfiladed,  or  [by  directing  the  course  of 
the  descent  from  the  point  of  enfilade 
in  the  best  way  you  can. 

Detached  bastion.    See  Bastiox. 

Detached  redoubt    See  Re dou  at. 

Ditch,  is  a  large  deep  trench  made 
round  each  work,  generally  from  12 
to  22  fathom  broad,  and  from  15  to 
1^  feet  deep :  the  earth  dug  out  of  it 
serves  to  raise  the  rampart  and  parapet. 
Almost  every  engineer  has  a  particular 
depth  and  breadtli  for  ditches;  some  are 
for  narrow  ones  and  deep,  others  for 
broad  ones  and  shallow ;  and  it  is  most 
certain  that  ditches  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  situation.  In  regard  to 
wet  and  dry  ditches,  almost  all  authors 
have  given  it  in  favour  of  the  latter; 
and  we  shall  only  add,  that  the  best  of 
all  are  those  which  can  either  be  filled  or 
kept  dry  at  pleasure. 

Wet  ditches,  which  have  stagnant  wa- 
ters, are  liable  to  great  iaconvenienoes. 
They  are  said  to  be  well  calculated  to 
prevent  sudden  surprizes  and  assaults ; 
but  we  are  convinced  of  the  contrary, 
especially  during  a  hard  frost.  Some 
again  assert,  tliat  they  stop  all  commu- 
nication between  ill-dispo*ied  persons  in 
the  garrison  and  the  besiet^ers.  Every 
man  with  the  least  experience,  must  be 
of  a  different  opinion. 

Wet  ditches  might  certainly  be  so 
constructed;  as  to  let  the  suriirbce  of  the 
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water  remaiB  12  or  15  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  adjacent  country ;  in  which  caie 
they  would  aer^'e  as  larg?  reservoirs,  and 
not  •nly  contribute  to  the  defence  of  a 
fortified  place,  but  enrich  the  grounds 
by  being  occasionally  let  out.  The  ad- 
ditional value  which  the  neighbouring 
meadows  would  bear  from  these  season- 
able  overflowings,  might  in  som*  de- 
gree compensate  for  tlie  expence  of  th* 
fortification.  During  a  siege,  these  wa- 
ters^ with  proper  management,  must 
give  considerable  uneasiness  to  the  ene- 
my that  invests  the  place. 

To  answer  this  .double  purpose,  the 
^tcb  nrastbe  separated  into  several  large 
basons>  wliich  might  be  filled  or  emptied 
at  discretion^  as  often  as  circumstances 
wonld  require. 

DryDitckes.  There  are  some  ditches 
which  may  be  filled  at  irill;  and 
others  which  cannot,  except  by  extra- 
ordinary means.  If  tbey  saould  be  in- 
tended to  answer  the  purpose  of  agri- 
caltnre,  aqueducts  mi^t  be  construct- 
edy  or  the  waters  poured  in  through  ar^ 
tificial  channels.  In  which  case  the 
ditches  would  not  require  much  depth. 
The  glacis  might  be  raised  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  serve  to  dam  in  the  bod^ 
of  water,  and  to  aiibrd  a  second  glacis 
f ram  whence  the  befiegpr  might  be  con- 
siderably embarrassed. 

Ditches  that  are  Uned^  Ditches  whose 
eoonterscarp  is  supported  and  kept  up 
by  a  stone  or  brick  walL 

Ditchei  thai  are  twt  Uned,  Ditches 
whose  counterscarp  is  supported  by 
eartli  covered  with  sods.  These  ditches, 
are  not  so  secure  as  the  former,  on  ac- 
oouat  of  the  breadth  which  must  be 
given  to  the  talus,  and  by  which  an 
enemy  nught  easily  surprise  a  place. 

So  that  ditches  in  fortification  may  be 
briefly  distinguished  under  three  separate 
heads,  viz. 

Dry  ditchea,  which  from  the  facility 
with  which  they  may  be  repaired,  and 
thetrcapabilicy  of  containingother  works 
proper  for  their  security,  are  in  most 
instances  preferable  to  any  others. 

Wet  ditchei  that  are  always  full  of 
water,  and  consequently  must  have 
bridg^  of  communication  which  are 
liable  to  be  destroyed  very  frequently 
during  a  siege. 

Wet  ditches  are  subject  to  many  in- 
a9i|vmBaoe%  are  ill  cakuUted  to  iavour 
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sallies,  and  have  only  the  solitary  adari 
taee  of  preventing  a  surprize. 

The. third  sort  of  ditch  has  all  the 
.advantages  of  the  other  two  kinds ;  if, 
as  we  have  just  observed,  it  can  be  bo 
contrived*  as  to  admit  occasionally  water 
into  the  diferent  basons  by  means  of 
aqueducts,  and  be  dnuned,  as  circoov- 
stances  may  require. 

Drazo'bridge.    See  Bridge. 

EiHbrosures.    See  Embbasvbs. 

Envelope^  is  a  work  of  earth  raised 
occasioncdiy  in  the  ditch,  sometimes  like 
a  plain  panmet,  at  others  like  a  small 
rampart  with  a  parapet  to  it.  Envelopes 
are  generally,  made  before  weak  places, 

Epaul^ment.    See  Epaulement. 

EpauUf  or  the  shoulder  of  the  bastion, 
the  angle  made  l^  the  union  of  the  face 
and  flank. 

Escarp^  is,    properly  speaking  any 
thing  high  and  steep,  and  is  used  m  for^ 
tijicatiany  to  express  the  outside  of  th«. 
rampart  of  any  work  neit  to  the  ditch. 

Exterior  iide  rf  a  fortification,  is  the 
distance,  or  imaginary  line  drawn  from 
one  point  of  the  bastion  to  that  of  thm 
next. 

Faces  of  the  bastion.    See  Bastion. 

FaceSj  of  any  work,  in  fortification^ 
are  those  parts  where  the  rampart  is 
made,  which  produce  an  angle  pointing 
oatwards. 

Face  prolonged,  that  part  of  the  Hoe 
of  defence  razan^  which  is  terminated 
by  the  curtain,  and  the  angle  of  the 
shoulder. 

Fascine.    See  Fascines. 

Fautt&4fray,  is  a  low  rampart  going 
quite  round  tl^  body  of  the  place;  its 
height  is  about  3  fret  above  tl^e  level 
ground,  and  its  parapet  is  about  3  or 
4  fatliora  distant  irujn  tliat  of  the  body 
of  the  place.  These  works  are  made  at 
a  very  great  expenoe :  their  faces  are 
very  easily  enfiladed,  and  their  flank  of 
course  is  seen  in  reverse :  the  enemy  is 
under  cover  the  minute  he  becomes 
master  of  them ;  and  a  great  quantity 
of  shells  which  may  be  thrown  into 
them,  and  must  of  necessity  lodge  there^ 
will  go  near  to  make  a  breach,  or  at 
worst  to  drive  every  one  out.  Hence^ 
they  are  liable  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  and  contribute  no  way  to  the  de-  ' 
fence  of  the  place.  M.  V^uban  only 
makes  them  before  th^  curtains,  and  as 
such  calls  then  tenailies, 
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IttmlcM  if  the  iHUtioHj  aie  the  part  be- 
Iveca  the  uice  and  the  curtaia ;  tne  flank 
of  one  baatioa  serves  to  defend  the  ditch 
Wibfc  the  eurtaia  and  face  of  the  oppo- 
ate  bastion. 

FUnkingy  is  the  same  thing  in  forti- 
iicBtioQ,  aa  defending.^, 

tUtiredJianks^Kre  those  made  behind 
the  hae  which  joins  the  extremity  of  the 
tfsoeand  the  curtain,  toarards  the  capital 
uf  the  bastion. 

Coac«ae  JiankM,  are  those  which  are 
Bade  in  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

Direct f  orgraxingftsnk,  is  that  which 
ii  petpcndicuiar  to  the  opposite  face  pro- 
docedy  and  oblique  or  fichant,  when  it 
wukrt  an  acute  angle  with  that  f^ce. 

Seanul  flank.  When  ^  face  of  a  has- 
lian  produced  does  not  meet  the  curtain 
•t  its  cstremity,  but  in  some  other 
puiot,  then  the  part  of  the  curtain  be- 
tiracB  chat  point  and  the  flank,  is  called 
the  leoond  flank.  The  modem  engh 
Been  have  rejected  this  method  of  fortir 
fpoie.   See  rLAHX« 

K^d^y  a  work  of  two  faoes^  often 
coQstnicted  before  the  glacb  of  a  foi> 
fiikd  plaoe^  when  threatened  with  a 
oe^iaeeder  to  keep  the  enemy  as  long 
at  adistanoe  as  possible. 

GtUerWf  is  a  passage  made  under 
{rmmdy  bading  to  the  mines :  ealieries 
aie  from  4(  to  6  feet  high,  and  about 
SJ  orifaet  broad;  supported  at  top  by 
•Qoden  frames,  with  boards  over  them. 
GiamiilkrSy  the  undermost  part  of  a 
katttiy,  or  that  part  from  the  pUtform 
Id  the  embrasures. 

GUdt,  is  the  part  beyond  the  covert 
war,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  puiapet, 
aad  terminates  towards  the  fleld  in  an 
mf  ajbpe  at  about  SO  fathom  distance. 
faf  fhiif  I  doaUe  glacis  are  made  p»- 
nUel  to  the  esplanade,  aad  at  the  dia- 
tince  of  16,  or  SO  fathoms. 

Some  authors  think  these  works  never 
mswer  the  expcnoe;  however,  M.  \'au- 
Ua  «as  so  sensihle  of  their  goodness, 
(ha  he  never  failed  to  make  thorn  when 
the  greood  sailed ;  because,  wlieo  such 
works  are  deieoded  by  a  fliiifui  go- 
Tenior,  they  vriU  afibrd  the  means  of 
heiog  vahandy  sopported. 
GargCf  of  a  bastion,  is  the  interval 


between  the  extremity  of  one  flank  and 
that  of  the  other. 

Gorgtf  of  any  urofk,  is  that  part  next 
to  the  body  of  the  place,  where  there  is 
no  rampart  or  parapet :  that  is,  at  tho 
couoterBcarp  ot  the  ditch. 

Haif-moon,  (¥r.  Demi-Lune.^  Is  an 
out-work  that  has  two  faces  which  form 
a  saliant  angle,  the  gorge  of  which  rop 
sembles  a  crescent.  It  owes  its  origH 
nal  invention  to  the  Dutch,  who  use  it 
to  cover  the  points  of  their  bastions. 
This  kind  of  fortiBcation,  is,  however, 
defective,  because  it  is  w^  on  its 
flanks.  Ralf-mootts  ai-e  now  called  ra- 
velins; which  species  of  work  is  oon- 
structed  in  front  of  the  curtain.  See 
Ravelins. 

Gwge  of  a  hclf-moony  the  distance  be* 
tween  the  two  flanks,  tOLken  on  the  fight 
of  the  counterscarp. 

Head  of  a  worky  its  front  next  tho 
enemy,  and  farthest  from  the  phux. 

Harntoorky  is  composed  ot  a  front 
and  2  branches :  the  front  is  made  into 
2  half  bastions  and  a  curtain:  this 
work  is  of  the  nature  of  a  crown-work, 
only  smaller,  and  serves  for  the  same 
purposes.  The  use  of  homrworks  in 
gpneral  is  to  take  possession  of  some 
rising  ground  advanced  from  the  for* 
tiflo^ion;  the  distance  of  which  do* 
termines  that  of  the  .horn-work;  and 
they  are  placed  either  before  the  cur- 
tain, or  before  the  bastions,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Hortt-^hQCy  is  a  small  round  or  oval 
work,  %vith  a  parapet,  generally  mado 
in  a  diteh,  or  in  a  marsh. 

Insult.  A  work  is  said  to  be  imuUedy 
when  it  is  attacked  suddenly  and  openly. 

Interior  side  of  a  fortificatioHf  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  one  bastion  to  that  of  the  next,  or 
rather  the  curtain  produced  till  they 
meet. 

Lodgement.    See  Sieoe. 

Loop-holes,  are  either  square,  or  ohr 
long  holes,  made  in  the  wall,  to  fire 
through  with  musquets.  They  are  go- 
neraliy  6  or  9  inches  long,  6  or  7 
inches  wide  within,  and  2  or  3  without; 
so  that  every  man  may  Are  from  them 
direct  in  front,  or  oblique  to  right  or 
left,  according  to  drcumstances. 

Ijunettes  are  works  made  on  both 
sides  of  a  ravelin:  olte  of  their  faces 
is  perpendicular  to  half  or  S-3ds  of  the 
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faces  of   the  ravelin,  and  the  other 
nearly  so  to  those  of  the  bastion. 

There  are  likew^ise  lunettes,  whose 
faces  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  those 
of  the  ravelin,  within  l-3d  part  from 
the  saliant  angle ;  whose  semi^gorges  are 
only  20  fathoms. 

These  kinds  of  works  make  a  good 
defence,  and  are  not  very  expensive; 
for  as  they  are  so  near  the  ravelin,  the 
communication  with  it  is  easy,  and 
one  cannot  weil  be  maintained  till  they 
are  all  three  taken. 

Lunettes,  are  also  works  made  be- 
yond the  second  ditch,  opposite  to  the 
places  of  arms:  they  differ  from  the 
ravelins  only  in  their  situation. 

LunettonSf  are  small  lunettes. 

Merlon,  is  that  part  of  the  breast- 
work of  a  battery,  whicli  is  between 
the  embrasures. 

Orillon,  is  a  part  of  the  bastion  near 
the  shoulder,  which  serves  to  cover  the 
retired  flank  from  bein^  seen  obliquely : 
it  is  sometimes  f|ced  with  stone,  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  casemated  bastion,  to  cover 
the  cannon  of  the  retired  flank,  and 
hinder  them  from  being  dismounted  by 
the  enemy *s  cannon. 

Of  all  the  works  in  a  fortification, 
there  is  none  more  capable  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  ditch,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  miner,  wheresoever  he  enters 
himself,  than  the  orillon.  Experience 
has  shewn  us  of  what  vast  advan- 
tage it  is  to  have  2  or  3  reserve  pieces 
of'  cannon,  which  command  the  ditch, 
'  and  the  face  of  the  opposite  bastion, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the 
attempts  of  the  miners,  and  see  the 
breach  in  reverse.  Hence  the  irreat  ad- 
vantages of  a  double  flank  thus  concealecl 
weigh  so  very  much  with  us,  and  con- 
vince us  so  entirely  of  their  usefulness, 
that  we  aflirm  no  place  to  be  well  for^ 
tified  without  ^the  orillon,  and  that  the 
straight  flank  is  fit  for  nothing  but  field- 
works. 

The  orillon  is  as  old  as  the  bastion, 
and  was  first  made  use  of  about  the 
year  1480;  and  we  find  it  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  works  of  Pasino  and 
Speckle,  first  published  in  1579. 

Ovt-tvnrksy  See  Works. 

Falisadet  are  a  kind  of  stakes  made 
of  strong  split  wood  about  9  feet  long, 
fixed  3  deep  in  the  ground,  in  rows 
about   6    iq(ches   asunder:    they    are 


^aced  in  the  covert-^way,  at  3  feet 
from,  and  parallel  to  the  parapet  of 
the  glacis,  to  secure  it  from  being  sur^ 
pribcd. 

Parapet  is  a  part  of  the  rampart 
of  a  work,  18  or  20  feet  broad,  and 
raised  6  or  7  feet  above  the  rest  of  the 
rampart ;  it  serves  to  cover  the  troops 
placed  there  to  defend  the  work  against 
the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Paralleh.    See  Siege. 

Port-culUce  is  a  falling  gate  or  door, 
like  a '  harrow,  hune  over  the  gates  of 
fortified  places,  and  let  down  to  keep 
out  the  enemy. 

Place,  is  commonly  used  in  fortifica- 
tion instead  of  a  fortified  town. 

Regular  ptace,  one  whose  angles, 
sides,  bastion,  and  other  parts  are 
equal,  &c. 

Irregular  place,  one  whose  sides  and 
aqgles  are  unequal,  &c. 

rlace  of  arms,  is  a  part  of  the  co- 
vert-way, opposite  to  the  re-entering 
angle  of  tht  counterscarp,  projecting 
outward  in  an  anele.  It  is  generally 
20  fathoms  from  the  re-entering  angle 
of  the  ditch  on  both  sides,  aiid  the 
fuces  are  found  by  describing  a  radius 
of  25  fathoms. 

Places  of  arms,    Sfie  Si  ege. 

Pits,  or  ponds,  are  little  holes  dug 
between  tbe  higher  and  lower  cur- 
tains, to  hold  water,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  pafling  from  the  tenailles  to 
the  flanks. 

Profiles  are  representations  of  the 
vertical  sections  of  a  work ;  and  serve 
to  shew  those  dimensions  which  can- 
not be  described  in  plans,  and  are 
yet  necessary  in  the  building  of  a 
fortification :  they  may  be  very  well 
executed  and  constructed  upon  a  scale 
of  30  feet  to  an  inch.  By  a  profile 
are  expressed  the  several  heights, 
widths,  and  thicknesses,  such  as  they 
would  appear  were  the  works  cut  down 
perpendicularly  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  / 

Rampart,  is  an  elevation  of  earth 
raised  alont;  the  faces  of  any  ^ork,  10 
or  15  feet  high,  to  cover  the  inner  part 
of  that  work  against  the  fire  of  an  ene* 
my :  its  breadth  differs  according  to  the 
several  systems  upon  which  it  may  be 
constructed :  for  Ue  Ville  makes  them 
12  j  fathoms,  M,  Vnuban  6,  and  others 
10  fathoms. 

RmnH 
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RwHB'konuj  in  fortificatioii,  are  a 
kind  rf  low  work  made  in  the  ditch,  of 
m  drcuJar  arc;  they  were  first  invented 
hj  M.  Belidor,  and  serve  instead  of 
Cenaiiles. 

Raneiin^  in  fortificatioii,  is  a  work 
placed  before  the  curtain  to  cover  it, 
and  prevent  the  flanks  from  being  dis- 
covered udewajs :  it  consists  of  2  faces 
meedog  in  an  outward  angle.  Some 
ravelins  arc  conntersruarded,  which  ren- 
tiers them  as  serviceable  as  either  the 
cwiettes,  ortcnaillons. 

Gorge  of  a  raveUn,  is  tlie  distance 
between  the  two  sides  or  faces  towards 
the  place. 

Gorges,  of  all  other  out-works,  are 
the  interval,  or  spaces  which  lie  be- 
tween their  several  wings  or  sides  to- 
wards the  main  ditch.    See  Gorges. 

RedanSj  in  fortification,  are  indents 
ed  works,  consisting  of  lines  or  facings 
that  form  sallying  or  re-entering  an- 
gles, flanking  one  another,  and  are 
gcnetaily  used  on  the  sides  of  a  river 
miming  through  a  garrisoned  town. 
They  were  used  before  bastions.  Some- 
times die  parapet  of  the  covert-way  is 
carried  on  in  this  manner. 

lUdoubtf  is  a  kind  of  work  placed 
berood  the  gUcis,  and  is  of  various 
forins.  Ite  parapet,  not  being  intend- 
ed to  resist  cannon,  is  only  8  or  9  feet 
thick,  with  2  or  3  banquettes.  The 
ieoedi  of  the  sides  may  be  from  10  to 
90  fathoms. 

B£d0ubtf  is  also  the  name  of  a  small 
work,  made  sometimes  in  a  bastion, 
■wl  sometimes  in  a  ravelin,  of  the  same 
form. 

Sedoubty  is  likewise  a  scjuare  work 
withoQt  any  bastions,  placed  at  some 
distance  from  a  fortification,  to  guard  a 
pasiy  or  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  ap- 
proaching that  way. 

Detaeked-redouht,  is  a  kind  of  work 
moch  like  a  ravelin,  with  flanks  placed 
beyond  the  glacis:  It  is  made  to  oc- 
cupy some  spot  of  ground  which  might 
be  advantageous  to  the  besiegers;  like- 
wise to  oblige  the  enemy  to  open  their 
trenches  fs^er  off  than  they  would 
otherwise  do.  Their  distance  from  the 
covert^way  should  not  exceed  120  toises, 
that  it  may  be  defended  by  muske(-shot 
iitKD  thence. 

Bedeutp-en  cremaiUerej  so  called  from 
their  siniiitude  to  a  pot-hook;  the  in- 
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side  line  of  the  parapet  being  broken 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  resemble  the 
teeth  of  a  saw;  whereby  this  advantage 
is  gained,  that  a  greater  fire  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  defile,  than  if 
only  a  simple  face  was  opposed  to  it^ 
and  consequently  thp  passa>;e  is  render- 
ed more  difiicult. 

Rcirenchmeut  is  any  work  raised  to 
cover  a  post,  and  fortify  it  aifainst  an 
enemy;  such  as  fascines  loaded  with 
earth,  gabions,  sand-bags,  &c. 

Revttement  is  a  strong  wall  built  on 
the  outside  of  the  rampart  and  para- 
pet, to  support  the  earth,  and  pre- 
vent its  rolling  ilito  the  ditch.  When 
the  revetement  cit'  a  rampart  goes  quite 
up  to  the  top,  4  feet  of  the  upper  part  is 
a  vertical  wall  of  3  feet  thick,  with  a 
square  stone  at  the  top  of  it,  projecting 
about  3  or  6  inches,  and  a  circular  one 
beloM',  or  where  the  slope  begins,  of  8 
or  10  Ibches  diameter.  They  go  quite 
round  the  rampart,  and  the  circulai-  pro- 
jection is  called  the  cordon. 

Rideau  is  a  small  elevation  of  eartli, 
extending  lengthways  on  a  plane,  and 
serving  to  cover  a  camp,  or  to^  give 
an  advantage  to  a  post.  They  are 
also  convenient  for  the  besiegers  of 
a  place,  as  they  serve  to  secure  the  work- 
men in  their  approaches  to  the  foot  of 
a  fortress. 

Rideau  is  also  used  sometimes  for  a 
trench,  the  earth  of  which  is  thrown  up 
on  its  sides,  to  serve  as  a  panipct  for 
covering  tlie  men. 
Sap.    See  Si£G£. 

Sillon,  a  work  raised  in  die  mid- 
dle of  u  ditch  to  defend  it  when  coo 
broad.  This  work  has  no  particular 
construction,  but  as  it  runs,  forme 
little  bastion^,  halt-moons,  and  redans, 
which  are  lower  than  the  rampart  of 
the  place,  but  higher  than  the  co- 
vertrway.  It  is  not  much  used  at 
present. 

Sillon  means  literally  a  furrow.  In 
fortification,  it  is  a  work  raised. 

Sicallow^s-taU,  a  kind  of  out-work, 
only  dilTering  from  a  ^ingle  tenaiHe,  in 
that  its  sides  are  not  paraiiel  as  those 
ot  the  tenaille,  but  narrower  towards 
the  town  than  towards  the  country. 

lalus  signifies  a  slope  made  either 
on  the  outside  or  inside  of  any  work, 
to  prevent  the  earth^s  rolling  down;  it 
is  of  various  denoiuinatioDS^  viz. 

Talu$ 
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Talus  of  the  banquette  is  that  gentle 
ftlope  from  the  top  of  the  banquette  to 
the  horizontal  line. 

Interior  talus  of  the  parapety  the 
slope  from  the  top  of  the  parapet  to  the 
banquette. 

^  Talus  of  the  top  of  the  parapet,  that 
slope %rhich  lessens  the  height  of  the  pa- 
rapet towards  the  berm,  by  which  mean's 
the  troom  firing  from  the  banquette  can 
defend  tne  covert-way. 

Exterior  talus  of  the  parapet,  the 
slope  of  the  parapet  from  the  top  to 
^e  berm. 

Interior  talus  of  the  ditehy  the  slope 
from  the  top  of  the  ditch  to  the  bot- 
tom, within. 

Exterior  talus  of  the  ditch  is  the  slope 
from  the  top  of  the  ditch  to  the  bot- 
tom, without. 

Tenailles  are  low  works  made  in  the 
ditch  before  the  curtains;  of  which 
there  are  three  sorts.  The  first  are  the 
faces  of  the  bastion  produced  till  they 
meet,  but  much  lower;  the  second 
have  faces,  flanks,  and  a  curtain ;  and 
the  third  have  only  feces  and  flnnks. 
Their  height  is  about  2  or  3  feet  higher 
than  the  level  ground  of  the  ravelin. 
Their  use  is  to  defend  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  by  a  grazing  fire,  as  likewise 
the  level  ground  of  the  ravelin,  and 
especially  the  ditch  before  the  redoubt 
ivithio  the  ravelin,  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended from  any  other  quarter  so  well 
as  from  them. 

Tenaillons  are  works  made. on  each 
side  of  the  ravelin,  much  like  the  lu- 
nettes; with  this  difference,  tliat  one 
of  the  faces  in  a  tenaillon  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ravelin;  whereas  that  of 
the  lunette  is  perpendicular  to  it.  - 

Terre-pleiney  in  fortification,  the  ho- 
rizontal superficies  of  the  rampart,  be- 
tween the  mterior  talus  and  the  ban- 
jqaette.  It  is  on  the  terre-pleine  that 
the  garrison  pass  and  repass;  it  is  also 
tliepa^sage  ot  the  rounds. 

Tower-bastions  arc  small  towers  made 
in  tlie  form  of  bastions;  first  invented 
by  M.  Vauban,  and  used  in  his  second 
and  third  method ;  with  rooms  or  cel- 
lars underneath,  to  place  men  and  ar- 
tillery in  them.  As  these  towers  are 
almost  a  solid  piece  of  masonry,  they 
must  be  attended  with  great  expence, 
though  their  resistance  can  be  but  little; 
for  it  has  been  found  by  experience. 


diat  the  casemates  are  but  of  little  use, 
because  as  soon  as  thej  have  fired  once 
or  twice,  the  smoke  will  oUise  the  de^ 
fenders  to  leave  them,  notwithstanding 
the  smoke-holes :  hence  it  may  be  oon-^ 
eluded,  that  the  strength  of  these  tow- 
er-bastions does  bv  no  means  answer 
tlieir  expence;  and  that,  if  raiail  bas- 
tions were  made  instead  of  them,  with* 
out  casemates,  they  woald  be  much 
better,  and  less  expensive. 

Traditore  signifies  the  concealed  or 
hidden  guns  in  a  fortification,  behizid 
the  reverse  of  the  orillon. . 

Traversety  are  parajiets  made  acroti 
die  covert-way,  opposite  to  the  saliaat 
angles  of  the  works,  and  near  the  pkices 
of  arms,  to  prevent  enfilades;  they  are 
18  or  SO  feet  thick,  and  as  high  as  the 
ridge  of  the  glacis.  There  are  also 
traverses  made  in  the  capoiinieres,  but 
then  they  ane  called  tambimrs 

Traverses  are  likewise  made  within 
other  works,  when  there  are  any  hiUs  or 
rising  grounds  from  whence  the  interior 
parts  of  these  works  may  be  observed. 
Traverses  that  are  made  to  cover  the 
entrances  of  redoubts  in  the  field,  need 
not  he  above  8  or  10  feet  thick. 

TrouS'de^oup,  or  wolf-hoies,  round 
holes  made  about  5  or  6  feet  deep,  with 
a  stake  in  the  middle:  diey  are  generally 
dug  round  a  field  redoubt,  to  obstruct 
the  enem/s  approach;  circular  at  top, 
and  about  4^  feet  diameter;  pointed  at 
the  bottom  like  an  inverted  cone.  Two 
or  three  rows  of  them  are  dug  chequer- 
wise, about  6  paces  from  the  edge  of 
the  ditch,  viz.  two  rows  of  boles  exactly 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  a  third  row 
in  the  middle,  covering  the  intervals. 

Wickety  a  small  door  in  the  gale  of  e 
fortified  place,  at  which  a  man  on  foot 
may  go  in,  and  which  may  be  opened 
thoue^h  the  gate  itself  he  kept  shut. 

Works.  AH  the  fortifications  about 
a  place,  are  called  the  works  of  a 
place. 

Out'^works.  All  detached  works  in  a 
fortification  are  so  called.    See  Dehors. 

Zig'Zag-    SeeSiEOE. 

The  principal  mojims  offortifiaUionf 
are  these,  viz.  1.  That  eVery  part  of 
the  works  be  seen  and  defended  by  other 
parts,  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  lodge 
any  where  without  being  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  place. 

2.    A  fortress  shoujd  conuBand  aU 

placed 
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jhem  rouiid  it;  and  therefore  all  the- 
gatirorki  shottld  beknter  than  the  body 
gfdMMilKse. 

9L  lie  wodta  farthest  from  the  cen« 
ttr  ihoiiki  always  be  open  to  chose  that 


4  The  defence  of  everr  part  shoald 
dura  be  wklun  the  reach  of  musket- 
ihoc,  that  18^  from  IflO  to  150  fathoms, 
»  M  la  be  defended  both  bv  onbance 
■nd  ■nail  fire-«rms;  for  if  it  be  only  de^ 
fcodtd  by  cannon^  the  enemy  may  di»- 
noaat  them  bj  the  si^periority  of  their 
omn,  and  then  the  defence  will  be  de- 
frayed at  onoe;  whereas,  when  a  work  is 
likewise  defended  by  small-Brms,  if  the 
<"e  be  destroyed^  the  other  will  still 
aibsisL  • 

I.  All  the  defences  shovid  be  as  nearly 
^Bect  as  possiMe ;  for  it  has  been  found 
^  cxperieno^  chat  the  soldiers  are  too 
^  to  fire  directly  before  them,  withoot 
treeblijig  themaeWes  whether  they  do 
^•wtion  or  not. 

^  A  fortification  should  be  equally 
'tf^  on  all  skies;  otherwise  the  enemy 
^  attack  it  ia  the  weakest  part,  where- 
^  ita  strength  will  beeoane  asctess. 

7.  The  more  acute  the  auffle  at  the 
center  u^  the  stronger  will  be  tEe  place. 

8.  In  great  places,  dry  ditches  are 

preferable  to  those  filled  with  water, 

**<*a9e  sallies^  retreats^  succoars,  &c 

"re necessary;  but,  in  sinall  fortresses, 

^*ct  ditches,  that  can  be  drained,  are 

^  Wst,  aa  standine  tn  need  of  no  sal- 
lies. 

fidd  FoRTiFiCATfov  is  the  art  of 
fPWtiucttug  ail  kinds  of  temporary  works 
"^  die  field,  soch  as  redoubts,  field-forts, 
f^l^otts,  triuagular  and  square-forts, 
"^^  of  bndgesy  and  various  sorts  of 
^^  &c  Ad  army  intrenched,  or  for^ 
^^M  m  the  field,  produces,  in  many  re- 
fpccifl^  the  sane-eSect  as  a  fortress;  for 
Scorers  a  country,  supplies  the  want 
^  aombers,  scops  a  superior  enemy,  or 
^  icaat  oh^es  him  to  engage  at  a  dxs- 


The  biowle^  of  a  field-engineer 
bnai;  founded  on  the  principles  of/or- 
h^ceihiM,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  art 
pf  fortifying  is  as  neoeisary  to  an  army 
IB  the  fiehi,  as  in  fortified  places;  and 
f'^'^Qi^  die  maiim^  are  neany  the  tame 
^  Ml,  yet  the  aaaoner  of  applying  and 
^''^c^tiag  thei9  with  jttdgmaat,  is  very 
ouferent. 


i  A  project  of  *  fortifi€:atiou  is  com^' 
monly  the  result  of  much  reflexion;  but 
in  the  field  it  is  quite  otherwise:  na 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  solidity  of  tlia 
works;  every  thing  must  be  determined 
on  the  spot;  the  works  are  to  be  traced 
out  directly,  and  regulated  by  the  time 
and  number  of  workmen,  depending  oa 
no  other  materials  than  what  are  at  hand^ 
and  having  no  other  tools  than  the  spad^ 
shovel,  pick-axe,  and  hatchet.  It  ia 
therefore  in  the  field,  more  than  any 
where  else,  that  an  engineer  should  ba 
ready,  and  know  how  to  seize  all  ad- 
vanta^s  at  first  sight,  to  be  fertile  in 
expedients,  inexhaustible  in  inventions^ 
and  ind^atigably  active. 
Quantity  and  qualiiy  of  the  materials 
,  which  are  reqmred  in  the  conttruo- 
tion  of  fidd^crtification. 

1.  £very  common  fascine  made  use 
of  in  the  construction  of  field  works  or 
fortification,  should  be  10  feet  long  and 
1  foot  thick.  A  fascine  is  raised  by 
means  of  6  pickets,  which  are  driven 
obliquely  into  the  earth,  so  that  2  toge- 
ther form  the  shape  of  a  cross.  Theise 
pickets  are  tied  with  willows,  or  birch 
twigs.  It  is  upoasupportersor  tressels  of 
this  kind,  that  fascnies  are  made,  which 
are  properly  faggpts  bound  together  with 
rods^  at  intervals  of  1  foot  each  in 
breadth.  Six  men  are  required  to  com- 
plete each  fascine;  viz.  2  to  cut  tlia 
branches,  3  to  gather  them  up,  and  2 
to  bind  the  fiweiaes.  Six  men  may  with 
great  ease,  make  12  fascines  in  an  hour. 
The  smaller  sor{  of  willows,  or  birch 
twigs,  are  best  calculated  for  this  work. 
Tlie  fascines  are  fastened  to  tlie  parapet, 
which  would  otherwise  crumble  imd  fall 
down.  A  redoubt,  constructed  en  cr^ 
maiUere^  must  hfwe  fiiscines  8  feet  long. 

2.  There  must  be  five  pickets  for  each 
fascine,  and  each  picket  must  be  3  or  4 
feet  long,  an  inch  and  a  half  tliick,  and 
sharp  at  one  end;  they  serve  tu  fasten 
the  tascines  to  tlie  parapet 

3.  When  you  cannot  procure  wood 
for  the  fascines,  the  parapet  must  be  co- 
vered or  clothed  with  pieces  of  turf, 
4  inches  thick,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
square ;  these  are  fastened  to  the  parar 
pet  with  4  small  pickets  8  inches  long. 

4.  The  firaisesy  or  pointed  stakes,  must 
be  8  feet  long,  5  inches  thick,  and  be 
sharp  at  the  top.  The  beams  Aipon 
indiich  they  are  laid,  must  be  12  feet 
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iong  and  six  inches  thick.  These  beams 
are  spread  horizontal iy  along  the  para- 
pet, and  fraises  are  fixed  to  them,  with 
ziail&  7  inches  long;  after  which  the 
beams  are  covered  with  earth.  Two 
men  will  make  12  fraises  in  an  hour. 

5.  Tlie  pidisades,  by  which  the  dijch 
or  foss^  ot  a  work  is  fortified^  must  be 
9  or  10  feet  long,  and  6  inches  thick; 
they  must,  likewise,  be  sharpened  at  the 
tticf.  If  you  cannot  procure  them  of 
these  dimensions,  you  must  use  smaller 
ones ;  in  which  case  you  will  have  the 
precaution  to  mix  a  few  large  stakes. 

6.  The  pickets^  which  are  fixed  in 
wolf-holes,  must  be  6  feet  long,  4 
iuches  thick,  and  sharp  at  the  top. 

7.  The  beams  belonging  to  a  che- 
vaux-^e^frize,  must  be  12  feet  long, 
and  6  inches  broad.  The  spokes  which 
are  laid  across,  must  be  7  feet  long,  4 
inches  thick,  and  placed  at  the  distance 
of  6  inches  from  each  other.  These 
chevatUHie'frizei  are  made  use  of  to 
block  up  the  entrances  into  redoubts,  to 
close  passages  or  gates,  and  sometimes 
they  serve  to  obstruct  the  fosse. 

8.  Gabions  are  constructed  of  various 
sizes.  Those  which  are  intended  for 
field-works,  must  be  3  or  4  feet  high,  and 
contain  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter.  These 
gabions  are  made  by  means  of  long 
stakes,  3  or  4  feet  long,  which  are  placed 
so  as  to  form  a  circle,  which  is  2  or  3 
feet  in  diameter.  The  pickets  must  be 
covered  and  bound  in  the  same  manner 
as  hurdles  are.  Gabions  are  chiefly  of 
nse  in  embrasures.  They  are  fixed  close 
CO  each  other,  and  are  afterwards  filled 
with  earth.  There  are  also  gabions  of 
one  foot,  with  12  inches  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  9  at  the  bottom.  The  bank 
of  the  parapet  is  lined  with  gabions  of 
this  construction,  behind  which  troops 
*iay  be  stationed,  so  as  to  fire  under  co- 
ver through  the  interv^ds.  A  quantity 
of  large  wooden  mallets,  rammers, 
hatchets,  axes,  and  gruppling-irous,  is 
required  for  this  work. 

Names  of  all  works  used  in  field  FoR- 

TIFICATIOK. 

Bridge  heads,  or  tUes  de  ponty  are 
duade  of  various  figures  and  sizes,  some- 
times like  a  redan  or  ravelin,  with  or 
without  flanks,  sometimes  like  a  horn 
or  crown-worl^  according  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ground,  or  to  the  importance 
of  its  defence.  Their  construction  de- 
pends on  varioui  drcumstances;  for, 
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I  should  the  river  be  so  narrow,  -that  the- 
work  may  be  flanked  from  the  other 
side,  a  single  redan  is  sulficieut;  but 
when  the  river  is  so  broad,  that  the  sa- 
hant  angle  camiot  be  well  defended 
across  tlie  river,  flanks  must  be  added  to 
the  redas ;  but  should  a  river  be  100 
toises,  or  more  across,  half  a  square  may 
be  made,  whose  diagonal  is  the  river 
side ;  and  where  the  river  is  from  3  to 
500  toises  broad,  a  horn,  or  crown-work 
should  be  made.  All  the  difierent  sorts 
of  heads  of'  bridges,  are  to  be  esteemed 
as  good  works  against  a  sudden  onset  / 
only,  and  their  use  is  almost  momentary^ 
as  tliey  sometimes  serve  but  for  a  few 
days  only,  and  at  most  during  a  cam* 
paign. 

Dams  are  generally  made  of  earth, 
but  sometimes  of  other  materials,  as  oc- 
casion may  require :  their  use  is  to  con- 
fine water. 

Fliche,  in  field  fortification,  a  work 
consisting  of  two  faces,  terminating  in 
a  saUant  angle  of  90*^.  the  faces  are 
generally  75,  or  80  feet  long,  tlie  parapet 
6  feet  thick,  and  the  ditch  7  feet  broad. 

FortSf  in  field  fortification,  are  of  var- 
rious  sorts,  viz.  / 

Field  forts  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds;  the  one  defending,  itself  on  ail 
sides,  as  being  entirely  surrounded;  the 
other,  bordering  on  a  river,  &c.  re- 
main open  at  die  gorge.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  redoubts,  in  being 
flanked,  and  the  disadvantage  in  con* 
taining  less  within,  in  proportion  to 
their  extent. 

Star  forts  are  so  called,  because  they 
resemble  that  figure.  They  were  com- 
monly made  of  4  angles,  sometimes  of 
5,  and  very  rarely  of  6;  but  we  find 
them'  now  made  of  7  and  8  angles.  Let 
their  figure  however,  be  what  it  will, 
their  angles  should  be  equal;  if  formed 
of  equilateral  triangles,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter; for  then  tlie  flanking  angle  being 
120^,  tlie  fires  cross  better  and  nearer; 
and  as  the  2  flanks  are  on  the  same  line^ 
the  space  not  defended  before  the  sa- 
liant  augley  is  reduced  to  a  piuullelor 
gram,  -whose  smallest  side  is  equal  to 
the  gor^. 

Basttoned  forts  differ  in  nothing  from 
that  df  places,  except  that  tlie  figure  is 
less,  and  the  attack  supposed  of  another 
kind.  It  is  reckoned  sutiicient  to  flank 
tliem  with  half  bastions.  ^ 

IrMPguliir 
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Triangular  fortt,  forts  that  have  only 
tlir«c  ftttles.  As  these  kind  of  forts  con- 
tain less  in  proportion  than  unj  other, 
they  are  consequently  used  as  seldom  as 
possible. 

Square  forts  arc  in  many  respects  pre- 
ferable to  the  triangular  one;!.  See 
Fort. 

Lines,  in  field  fortification,  are  of 
several  sorts,  viz.  the  front  of  o  fortiii- 
cttion,  or  any  otlier  fieldr^vork,  which 
«ith  regard  to  the  defence,  is  a  collec- 
turn  of  ltne«,  contrived  so  as  recipru- 
cully  to  flank  each  other. 

tines  of  intrenchment  are  made  to 
eoiTcr  an  army;  or  a  place  indifiRsrently 
f«>rti6ed,  and  which  sometimes  contains 
tile  principal  magazine  of  an  army;  or 
III  oner  a  considerable  extent  of  eruund, 
to  prevent  an  enemy  from  entering  into 
the  country  to  raise  contributions,  6:c, 
Idnet,  of  whatever  form  or  shape, 
^lould  be  every  where  equally  strong, 
•ad  alike  guarded. 

Muhm,  1st,  To  inclose  with  the 
work  as  much  ground  as  possible, 
himn^  regard  to  circumstances.  This 
tttntion  cliiefly  concerns  redoubts  and 
mail  works. 

9i  If  there  are  several  works  near 
ttch  otfaei*,  their  lines  of  defence  should 
^  so  directed,  as  to  defend  each  other 
«ichoat  being  annoyed  by  their  own  fire. 
3d.  Not  to  depend  on  the  defence  of 
saaU  armsy  but  where  they  can  fire  at 
nght  ang^;  as  tbey  generally  fire  witli- 
oot  aim,  and  directly  before  them. 

4tlL  Not  to  have  recourse  to  the  2d 
'v^  or  fir9  of  the  curtain,  but  when 
diere  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

5th.  That  the  flanking  ancle  be  al- 
^n  a  right  one,  or  more  obtuse,  but 
M^er  to  exceed  100*,  if  possible;  there 
^^no^  no  fear  here,  as  in  a  fortification, 
^  the  flank  being  too  much  exposed, 
flnides,  it  is  not  necessary  to  graze  the 
f^n^  or  even  to  fire  obliquely  on  them; 
iinoe  there  is  no  danger  of^being  exposed 
^>  the  defence  of  a  breach,  or  lodgement 
of  the  miners.  The  only  thing  to  ap- 
prrhend,  ia  a  sudden  attack. 

6th,  llmt  the  flanking  parts  be  suf- 
ficiently extended,  so  that  the  interior 
of  their  parapets  at  least  may  rake  (he 
whole  braidth  of  the  opposite  ditch. 

7th,  Nevar  to  makf  an  advanced  ditoh 
ui  dry  ground,  tmleat  it,  can  he  enfi- 
Wtd  t|irou|^outy  and  under  a  proper 


angle  be  defended  by  the  work  which  it 
covers,  or  surrounds. 

8th.  Not  to  allow  more  than  from  60 
to  80  toises  for  the  lines  of  defence, 
when  tliey  proceed  from  two  flanks  se« 

f)arated  by  two  branches,  forming  a  sa- 
ieiit  angle,  or  when  not  made  to  cross^ 
though  produced. 

9th.  That  the  parts  most  extended, 
and  consequently  tlie  weakest  in  them- 
selves, be  as  much  defended  as  possible, 
and  have  at  least  the  fii*e  of  two  flanks, 
besides  their  own  direct  fire. 

Redaris  arc  a  sort  of  indented  works, 
consisting  of  lines  and  faces,  that  form 
salient  and  re-entering  angles,  flanking 
one  another.  Lines  are  often  construct- 
ed with  redans:  their  siUieut  angles  are 
generally  from  60  to  70". 

Indented  redans  are  when  the  two 
faces  are  indented,  in  that  case  the  face 
of  each  indented  angle  is  8^  feet  only. 

Tambour,  a  kind  of  work  formed  of 
palisades,  10  feet  long,  and  6  inches 
thick,  planted  close  together,  and  driven 
2  or  3  fjpet  into  the  ground;  so  that 
when  finished  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  square  redoubt  cut  in  two.  Loop- 
holes are  made  6  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  S  feet  asunder,  for  the  soldiers  to 
fire  through,  who  are  placed  on  scaf- 
folds 2  feet  high.  They  have  often  been 
used  by  the  French  with  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Tites^c^ponf.    See  Bridge-heads. 

Troiu-de-lonp  are  holes  dug  in  the 
ground,  circular  at  top,  about  4{  feet 
diameter,  and  6  feet  decpi  pointed  at 
bottom,  like  an  inverted  cuiie,  or  sugai)* 
loaf.  A  stake  6  feet  long  is  fixed  in 
their  center,  driven  2  feet  into  the 
ground,  and  made  sharp  at  top.  Two 
or  three  rows  of  them  are  dug  chequer^ 
wi»c,  about  6  paces  from  the  ditch  of  a 
field-work.  Tuey  prevent  (be  approach 
of  horse,  &c. 

Subterraneous  Fortificatioks. 

These  consist  of  the  different  galleries 
and  branches  which  lead  to  mines,  to 
the  chambers  belonging  to  them,  or  to 
fougasses,  and  which  are  required  when- 
ever it  is  found  necessary  to  explode  for 
the  purposes  of  attack  or  defence.  A 
subterranaqus  fortification  may  bo  of  a 
permanent  or  temporary  construction, 
oflensi\  e  or  defensive  nature.  Whenever 
this  sort  of  work  isadopted  to  strengtheo 
and  secure  a  fortifiecf  placei  it  is  gene* 
Gg  v^j 
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>  rally  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  made 
sufhciently  solid  to  last  a  long  time ;  it 
i»  then  called  permanent  and  defensive. 
Any  place  which  is  put  in  a  state  to 
Mitnstand  the  subterraneous  attacks  of 
a  besieging  enemy,  is  said  tobedounteJ^ 
mined. 

When  the  besieger  wishes  to  make  an 
impression  on  a  fortification  of  this  sort, 
he  must  first  construct  galleries  which  he 
covers  with  wood,  &c.  He  then  prac- 
tises offensive  and  temporary  for^fica- 
tions  of  the  subterraneous  sort.  These 
works  are  well  calculated  to  aid  him  in 
securing  a  lodgment  for  his  subterra- 
neous artillery,  and  in  establishing  cham- 
liers,  fougasses,  &c. 

With  respect  to  fortification  in  ge- 
neral, different  authors  recommend  iif- 
fereiit  methods ;  but  the  nrincipcd  are 
those  of  Pagan,  Blondel,  Vauban,  Coe- 
hom,  Belidor,  Scheiter,  and  MuUer. 

It  must,  however,  be  constantly  re- 
collected by  every  engineer,  that .  his 
views  are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  mere 
art  of  fortification.  He  ought  further  to 
know  the  use  which  different  generals,  in 
different  periods,  have  made  of  natural 
strength  and  position ;  without  an  atten- 
tion of  this  sort,  he  will  fall  very  short 
of  diat  extensive  knowledge,  wliich  every 
military  man,  who  aims  at  military 
fame,  must  be  ambitious  of  acquirii^. 


Chains  of  mountains,  and  volumes  of 
water,  together  with  the  influence  which 
different  climates  have  upon  the  latter 
element,  should  always  constitute  apart 
of  the  natural  system  that  ought  to  form 
an  essential  portion  of  his  application. 
Hydrography  will  likewise  assist  him  in 
this  pursuit.  To  enlarge  upon  this  im- 
portant branch  of  geography,  and  to 
point  out  the  great  means  wnich  it  af* 
fords  of  naturiu  defence  and  offence  in 
fortification,  would  be  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  our  present  undertaking.  We 
shall,  therefore,  refer  our  military  read^ 
ers  to  Belair*s  EUmem  de  fortification^ 
a;id  content  ourselves  with  submitting  a. 
I  short  account  of  the  different  authors 
who  have  either  given  original  systems, 
or  have  greatly  improved  those  that 
were  already  known.  Independent  of 
whom,  may  be  named  the  following 
writers,  who  have  likewi^  contributed 
to  the  general  knowledge  of.  fortifi- 
cation, viz.  Muller,  Robins,  Belidor, 
Cormontagne,  Folard,  Clairac,  Le  Blond, 
Dedier,  Marshal  Saxe,  Cugnot,  Tielkci^ 
Landsbergen,  Trincano,  Fallios,  Ro- 
sard,  Belair,  &c. 

Fortification,  according  to  the  me^ 
tliod  of  Pagan,  consists  in  (hree different 
sorts,  viz.  the  great,  the  mean,  and 
the  httle,  whose  principal  dimensions 
are  contained  in  the  following 
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The  great  Fortification. 

The  mean 

* 

The  little 

• 

9) 

i 

for     all    0- 
ther  po- 
lygons 

for    all     0- 
ther  po- 
lygons 

1 

Exterior  side     - 

200 

200 

180 

180      . 

160 

160 

The  perpendicular 

ar 

30 

24 

30 

21 

30. 

The  face      -    - 

60 

60, 

55 

55 

45 

50 

Tfaeflank     -    - 

dd 

34    2 

19    1 

94 

18    3 

63    5 

23    2 

The  curtain 

73  2 

70    5 

63    4 

60    4 

50    4 

TTie  line  of  defence 

141     ^ 

141     2 

196     1 

he   5 

115     5 

112     3 

Blondel 
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Bbndel  fortifies  within  the  given 
pul^gtfu :  he  establishes  two  sorts  of  for^ 
cficmtion;  the  great  one,  whose  exterior 
side  u  SOO  toises>  and  the  lesser  one  17<^ 
lecaose  he  will  not  have  the  line  of  de- 
fence exceed  140  toises,  which  is  the 
greatest  musket-shot,  nor  less  dian  iJiO 
teases^  not  to  increase  the  number  of 
hutions.  He  begins  bj  the  diminishing 
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angle,  which  may  be  found  by  taking 
90  degrees  from  the  angle  of  the  poly- 
gon, and  by  adding;  15  degrees  to  th6 
third  of  the  remidnder. 

Va«iban*9  method  is  dii^ded  into  little^ 
mean,  and  great;  the  litde  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  construction  of  citadels;  the 
mean,  in  that  of  all  sorts  of  towns  ; 
and  the  great,  in  particolar  cases  only4 
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1 

Forts. 

Little 

Mean 

Great 

Side  of  polygon 

80190 

lOOillO 

120  130 140 

1501160 

170 
25 
47 

180(190 

200 

260 

Peipciidicolar 

10 

11 

12J 

14 
30 
35 

15 

16 

20 

21 
42 
50 

23 

45 
JO 

30 
50 

31 
53 
55 

25 

22 

FaeesbaatioD 

22 
25 

5 
28 

28 
30 

33 

35 

40 

55 
60 

60 
50| 

(Cap.  Of  Ravel. 

38 

40 

45 

52 

55 

In  the  first  vertical  column  are  tiie 
BOBkbers  expressing  the  lengths  of  the 
exterior  sides  from  80  to  260. 

In  the  second,  the  perpendiculars  an- 
swerioe  to  these  sides. 

In  the  third,  the  lengths  of  the  faces 
of  the  basuons ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
tke  lengths  of  the  capitals  of  the  ra- 
velins. 

Belidor*s  method  is  divided  also  into 
fittle,  mean,  and  ^reat:  and  in  all  three 
the  exterior  side  is  300  toises ;  the'  per^ 
pcndicular  of  the  little  is  50,  that  of 
the  nean  55,  and  the  great  40:  the 
faces  of  the  first  70,  the  second  70, 
ttd  the  third  55  toises. 


Scheiter's  method  is  divided  into  the 
great,  mean,  and  small  sort.  The  ex<^ 
terior  side  of  the  polygon  for  the  great 
.sort  is  200  toises,  the  mean  sort  180^ 
and  the  small  160.  The  line  of  defence 
in  the  first  is  140  toises,  the  second  130^ 
and  the  third  120.  This  line  is  always 
razanL  All  the  other  lines  are  fixed  at 
the  same  length  for  all  polygons,  whose 
structure  chiefly  depends  upon  theknow'^ 
ledge  of  the  exterior  side,  of  the  capital^ 
or  of  the  flanked  angle,  the  rest  being 
easily  finished. — See  uie  Table. 


Table  0^  CapitaU  andjianlced  AngUi. 


Polygons. 

IV 

deg. 
64 

toises 
46 

V 
76 

VI 

84 

VII 
90 

52 
45 

Vlll 
95 

53 
50 

46 

IX 

X 

XI 
101 

58 

54 

50 

XII 
103 

59 
54 

50J 

The  flanked  angles  in  the 
3  sorts  of  fortification. 

9r 

99 

Capital  for  the  great  sort 

49 

44| 

411 

51 
42} 

^54| 

56\ 

Capital  for  the  mean  sort 

• 

42 

51 

52i 
48| 

Ci^tal  for  the  small  sort. 

39 
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Brrardy  of  Bois^le-Duc,  who  was 
employed  b^  Henry  IV.  and  was  the 
£rst  that  laid  down  rules  iu  France  re- 
specting the  best  method  of  fortifying  a 
Shice  so  as  to  cover  its  flank,  constructs 
lat  flank  perpendicular  to  the  face  of 
the  bastion ;  but  bv  endeavouring  to  co- 
ver it  effectually,  he  makes  the  gorges 
too  exiguous,  the  embrazures  too  oblique, 
and  leaves  tne  ditch  almost  defenceless. 

The  Chevalier  deVille,  who  succeeded 
Errard,  draws  the  flank  line  perpendi- 
cular to  the  curtain;  but  hereagam  the 
embrazures  are  too  oblique,  especially 
iu  the  polygons,  and  the  ditch  is  neces- 
sarily ill  guarded.  This  engineer's  me- 
tho;i  of  fortifying  is  stiled  By  most  au- 
thors, the  French  method.  Ilis  fafrou- 
rite  maxim  is  to  make  the  flank  angle 
straight,  and  the  flank  equal  to  the  de- 
roigorge. 

Count  Psupn  makes  the  flank  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  defence,  which  me- 
thod seems  to  agree  perfectly  with  this 
maxim,  because  by  that  means  the  flunk 
so  raised  covers  as  much  as  possible  the 
face  of  the  opposite  biistion ;  but  not- 
witlistiinding  this  apparent  advantage, 
the  flank  becomes  too  small)  and  is  too 
much  exposed  to  the  enemyV  batteries. 
This  endneer  acquired  great  reputation 
during  the  several  sieges  whicKhe  assisted 
in  conducting  under  Louis  XIII.  Ills 
system  has  been  improved  uponby^/ain 
ilarrison  Mallet, and  his  construction  in 
fortification  is  to  this  day  esteemed  the 
most  perfect.  It  differs  very  little  from 
Marshal  Vauban*s  first  system.  Count 
Pagan  has  pointed  out  the  method  of 
building  casemates  in  a  manner  pteuliar 
to  himself.  ' 

MarbhalVauban  has  judiciously  steered 
between  tliese  diflTerent  methods.  He 
has  drawn  his  flunk  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  does  not  stand  too  much  exposed, 
nor  does  its  collateral  line  of  defence  ex- 
tend too  far  from  th^  direct  line  of  de- 
fence. He  has  effected  this  by  lengthen* 
ine  out  his  flank  and  giving  it  a  cir- 
cular form. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  but  that  large 
and  extensive  flanks  and  demi-gorges  are 
superior  to  narrow  and  confloed  ones. 
The  more  capacious  the  flanlc  is,  the 
better  calculated  will  it  prove  for  tlie 
disposition  of  a  formidable  train  of  ar- 
tiilen*.  From  this  conviction  many  wri- 
ters m  tlieir  proposed  systems  of  fortifi- 
Otttion,  ha\e  added  «  second  flank,  in 


order  to  augment  the  line  of  defence » 
but  they  did  not  foresee,  that  this  second 
flank  is  not  only  incapable  of  covering 
the  face  of  the  opposed  bastion,  except  in 
a  very  oblique  and  insecure  direetioii, 
but  that  the  right  flank,  or  the  flank  of 
the  bastion,  is  thereby  more  exposed  tQ 
the  enemy's  batteries,  which,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  on  all  sides,  is  agrea( 
faulL 

The  prevailing  system  of  the  present 
day  is  to  make  the^flanks  of  the  bastioa 
as  wide  as  possible,  without  having  re- 
course to  a,  second  flank,  unless  it  be 
absolutely  necessary.  Those  gorges  ate 
likewise  best  which  are  most  capacious, 
because  they  afford  space  and  ground  in 
the  bastion  for  the  construction  of  en- 
trenchments witliin,  should  the  enemy 
have  effected  a  practicable  breach.  - 

All  parts  of  a  fortification  which 
stand  exposed  to  the  immediate  attacks 
of  a  besi^ng  enemy,  must  be  strong 
enough  to  befu*  theboldcstattempts,and 
the  most  vigorous  impressions.  This  is 
a  self-evident  maxim,  because  it  must  b^ 
manifest  to  the  most  common  under- 
standing,  tliat  works  arc  erected  round 
a  place  for  the  specific  purpose  of  pre- 
ventii)g  an  enemy  from  getting  possession 
of  it.  It  consequently  fuilows,  (hat 
flanked  angles  are  extremely  defective 
when  they  are  too  acute,  fince  'their 
points  may  be  easily  flanked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  bebirger  s  cannon. 

llie  Dutch  construct  at  sixty  degfroesj 
but  according  to  Vauban*s  metliod,  no 
work  should  be  under  seventy-five  de- 
grees, unless  circumstances  and  bituati* 
on  should  particularly  require  it. 

A  place  to  be  in  a  state  of  defence, 
should  beeqnally  stronginallits  relative 
directions;  for  the  enemy  would  of 
course  make  the  weak  part  his  object 
of  attack,  and  finally  succeed  in  getting 
possession  of  the  town.  Tlie  body  of  the 
place  must  have  a  comnland  tovinirds  the 
Country,  and  no  quarter  in  the  outward 
vicinity  of  it  most  overlook,  or  com- 
mand either  the  phice  itself,  or  its  out- 
wodU,  as  has  been  the  case  for  several 
years  (and  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
war),  on  the  -North-East  side  of  Dover 
Castle.  Those  works  which  are  nearest  to 
the  center  of  the  place,  must  have  a  great- 
er elevation  than  tlie  more  distant  ones. 

llie  first  regular  system  of  fortifica- 
tion which  appeared  and  whs  adopted  m 
Francej  owed  its  origia  to  ErnirtJ  of 
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Bov-IeKiacy  uhom  we  have  just  ihen- 
tioQ«i.  His  method,  liowever,  lias  been 
ttoiformly  rejected  by  able  englaeers; 
wd  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  report 
of  OxuiacY  Errard  himself  never  put 
kis  own  system  in  practice. 

Next  to  Errard  of  Bois-le-Duc,  came 
the  Chevalier  Antoine  de  Ville^  who  was 
cooDeer  under  Louis  XIII.  aod  pub- 
ii&hed  an  excellent*  treatise  upon  fortifi- 
caiion.  IHa  method  is  styleid  by  most 
iotborsy  the  trench  method.  Others 
nil  it  the  Cotapound  System,  or  Systeme  a 
trait  Compose^  because  it  united  thelta- 
&A0  and  Spanish  methods.  lie  was,  in* 
deed,  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  new 
fT5tems ;  for  he  eeuenUIy  obsen  ed,  that 
taj  new  method,  or  inveutiou  was  ex.- 
Ueaiely  easy,  so  long  as  it  was  confined 
to  die  mere  alteration  of  .something  in 
thtmeasuce,orin  the  disposition  of  those 
puts  of  fortification  which  have  been 
dimmed  by  other  authors. 

The  Coont  d«f  Pagan  followed  after, 
•nd  had  the  j^Qod  fortune  to  propose  a 
iT^teiu  which  entirely  supersieded  the 
mW  two.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  principal  features  in  his  method. 

Marshal  Vauban,  whose  reputation 
rate  upon  the  manifest  superionty  wtiich 
lus  skUl  gave  him  over  all  others  that 
M  written  upon  fortification,  likewise 
proposed  three  methods,  with  consider- 
>Ue  improvements;  vir.  The  great^ 
theufoa,  and  the  little, 

Thejreat  method,  according  to  Vau- 
Ub,  contains  on  its  exterior  side  from 
|M)0to230,  or  840  toiscs.  This  extent 
isooc  uniformly  the  same  throughout  all 
die  sides  of  a  place,  but  is  confined  to 
that  side  which  lies  along  the  banks  of  a 
rirer,  where  he  uniformly  ei'ects  con* 
aderable  outworks. 

yaoban  made  ase  of  his  second  me- 
thod iu  fortifying Befort  and  Landau.  On 
account  of  the  bad  local  situation  of  Be- 
^rt,  and  the  impossibility  of  fortifying 
it  with  common  bastions  tlutt  would  not 
be  exposed  to  an  en£)ade  in  almost  every 
directum,  in  spite  of  the  traverses  or 
ffcAa/es  which  might  be  itaadc;  he  in- 
vented arched  bastions  that  were  bomb 
proof,  which  he  called  tours  hattiontuaty 
or  lOKtn  wiih  boMtiont.  These  arched 
bastions  are  covered  by  counterguards, 
I  be  height  of  whose  parapet  almost  equab 
\^  elevation  of  tlie  towers  themselves. 
Althou]^h  buictly  speukiiig,  both  these 


{jlacesare  irregularly  fortified,  neverthe* 
ess  a  method  of  regular  defence  tuuy  be 
established  from  the  construction  of 
their  works. 

Vauban*s  third  srstem  grows  out  of 
the  second;  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
called  ordre  renforce,  the  reinforced  or^ 
der  or  method.  It  was  adopted  in  tha 
fortifications  of  Neuf-Brisach.  Vau- 
ban  left  nothing  untried  to  bring  this 
system  to  perfection,  and  he  had  me  in- 
genuity to  execute  his  plan  at  a  less  ex- 
pence,  than  it  would  otherwise  hava 
been  effected,  by  means  of  half  revete- 
ments  which  he  threw  up  in  the  outward 
works  called  the  dehors. 

This  system,  however,  (ingenious  and 
unrivalled,  as  it  certainly  is,)  has  not 
escaped  the  censure  of  some  writers.  It 
must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged,  that 
their  remarks  are  either  founded  in 
envy,  or  that  they  proceed  from  igno- 
rance. 

There  are  other  systems  of  fortifica- 
tion which  have  been  proposed  by  the 
writei*s  of  other  countries  besides  France. 
We  shall  give  a  brief  detail  of  them, 
and  leave  the  inquisitive  to  go  more  ac 
length  into  the  nature  of  their  methods, 
by  referring  them  to  tlie  different  trea* 
tises. 

Tlie  Italians  have  furnished  several 
autliors  who  have  written  variously  on 
the  subject  of  fortification.  The  me- 
thod proposed  by  Sardis  has  been  gcuc* 
rally  esteemed  the  best 

TheSpaniards  in  their  methods  of  for- 
tifying, ne\'er  adopt  that  which  adds  a 
second  Hank.  The  obtuse  flanked  angle 
is  not  looked  i.pon  l)y  their  best  engi- 
neers as  a  defective  system  in  fortificiir 
tiun. 

Both  the  Italians  and  the  Sp^iards 
speak  frequently  of  the  ordre  renforcc^ 
which  wab  originallj^'  invented  to  lessen 
tlic  number  oi  bastions  in  a  great  town 
or  fortified  place,  and  to  render  conse- 
quently the  line  of  defence  equal  to  the 
rani^e  of  musquetry. 

1  he  Chevalier  St.  Julien,  a  very  nble 
engineer,  has  published  a  method  by 
which,  he  asserts,  that  works  may  be 
constructed  not  only  ut  a  less  exprnee 
than  others  require,  bnt  in  a  manner 
that  must  render  his  defence  or  attack 
mure  formidable.  He  has  likewise  in- 
vented a  new  method  for  the  defence  uf 
small  places^  which  is  preferable  to  the 

first, 
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zmd  the  dangers  which  invariably  attend 
works  ei'ected  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 
These  works  contribute  very  little  to  the 
security  of  the  place,  and  can  only  be 
defended  by  caunon,  which  eventually 
do  more  harm  to  the  garriiion  than  to 
the  besiegin^r  enemy,  since  they  Ber%'e 
as  an  epaulement  to  the  battery,  which 
the  latter  will  miturally  erect  the  instant 
he  obtains  footing  in  that  quarter.  This 
was  proved  during  the  siege  of  Turin, 
where  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the 
French  carried  the  bonnets  and  fleches, 
and  made  use  of  tliem  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  up  their  artillery. 

By  means  of  the  small  bastions  which 
I  have  proposed,  and  which  must  be 
pushed  forward  into  the  country,  the 
tnem/s  approaches  are  necessarily 
checked,  the  saliaut  angle  of  the  coun- 
terguard  is  ajvered,  the  ditch  is  com- 
pletely flanked,  and  the  garison  are  im- 
pressed with  confidence,  because  the 
artillery  and  the  troops  can  always  be 
called  in,  in  oases  of  exigency.  They 
moreover  equal  the  enemy  in  the  fire 
which  they  can  furnish,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  place  is  covered  by  them. 

I  construct  the  bastions  and  flanks  out 
of  the  sides  of  the  counterguard  which 
are  detached  by  means  of  a  ditch 
4  toises  wide.  This  ditch  is  covered 
above  by  vaults  made  of  brick  or  tim- 
ber, nnd  by  boards  well  supported  un- 
doirneath  by  strong  stakes,  the  whole 
being  strengthened  and  rendered  bomb- 
proof unth  earth  3  or  4  feet  thick.  This 
eurth  keeps  the  upper  plan  of  the  bas- 
tion compact,  and  is  suflicient  tu  form 
a  parapet  to  the  counterguard  wlien  the 
bastion  is  destroyed.  If  the  vaults  should 
be  blown  up  by  mines,  and  the  besiegers 
set  fire  to  tHe  beams  that  supported 
them,  a  fresh  work  will  present  itself, 
together  with  a  ditch  which  they  had 
not  foreseen  or  expected,  and  which 
they  must  cross  before  any  further  im* 
pre^sion  can  be  made. 

This  sort  of  subtcrraocous  fortifica- 
tion is  extremely  advantageous,  and  miiy 
be  converted  to  various  purposes.  It 
ser^'es  for  casemates  and  galleries  to  the 
mines,  which  I  would  construct  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  faces  belonging 
to  these  bastions;  a  communication  with 
them  is  kept  up  by  means  of  the  galle- 
ries attached  to  theconnterjruard.  These 
l^ti'ieii  Qiufrt  be  blocked  up  the  in- 


stant the  bastion  is  demolished.  The 
flanks  of  the  side  will  be  built  af^erthe 
same  method,  with  a  ditch  as  wide  as 
the  one<lug  in  front  of  the  bastion^  and 
which  according  to  circumstances,  may 
he  covered  like  that  already  described. 
The  flanks  will  be  of  a  round  figure,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  projection  of  any 
angles  towai-ds  the  body  of  the  plnce^ 
which  would  be  the  case,  should  the 
work  be  carried ;  for  the  enemy  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  earth  in  front  of  the 
walls,  and  throwing  it  up,  would  de« 
rive  considerable  advantage  from  these 
angles. 

ilie  principal  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained from  my  system  arises  out  of  the 
double  defence  which  it  affords  to  the 
saliant  angles  of  the  bastions,  bv  cover- 
ing a  part  of  the  denii^iuties  mttriex,  or 
mitred  half-moons  (which  are  their  chief 
proteetion,)  and  by  these  means  conceal- 
nig  the  body  of  the  place  from  any  out- 
ward command  or  eminence.  This  co- 
ver or  defence  cannot,  in  fact,  be  taken^ 
before  the  enemy  h^is  got  complete  pos- 
session of  the  outworks. 

I  have  spoken  of  thesis  sorts  of  fortifi* 
cation  in  the  chapter  that  treats  of  field 
works,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion^ 
arc  more  useful,  more  solid,  less  expen- 
sive, and  more  easily  built  than  a  variety 
of  others  that  havo  been  adopted  to  this 
day.  * 

The  demi-lunes  or  hitlf-moons,  which 
are  nearly  mitred  orcrossed,  and  which 
1  dispose  between  the  counter-guards, 
have  been  constructed  in  that  manner 
for  the  purpose  of  stretching  as  far  as 
possible,  beyond  the  body  of  tl)c  place 
towards  the  country.  One  essential  ad» 
vantage  attends  this  method,  which  is 
that  tlie  w(ii-k  being  more  spacious,  it  is 
bettei*  calculated  to  hold  a  greater  c|nan- 
tity  of  artillery,  and  a  larger  garrison ; 
that  it  becomes  double  by  means  of  the 
dkcli,  which  sejiarates  it  from  the  ad- 
vanced work,  which  it  covered  as  der 
scribed  above,  and  wliich  is  joined  tn 
the  interior  rcvetement  by  plain  walls, 
separating  a  whole  haIf<4noon  from  it  i 
in  which  space  a  small  fort  with  loopr 
holes  may  be  constructed  to  enable  the 
garrison  to  dispute  e\ery  inch  of  ground 
as  the  enemy  advanc«*s.  Under  the 
main  body  of  the  place,  I  build  a  subter* 
raneous  chaxnber,  to  serve  as  occasion 
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Rami  koruMy  in  fortification,  are  a 
kind  of  low  work  nmde  in  the  ditch,  of 
a  circular  arc ;  they  were  first  invented 
by  M.  Belidor,  aud  serve  instead  of 
tenailles. 

Ravelin^  in  fortification,  is  a  work 
placed  before  the  curtain  to  cover  it, 
and  prevent  the  flanks  from  being  dis- 
covered sidcwajfs :  it  consists  of  <i  faces 
meeting  in  an  outward  aiiG;le.  Some 
ravelins  are  conntercruarded,  which  ren- 
ders them  as  serviceable  as  either  the 
cunettes,  or  tcnaillons. 

Gorge  of  a  ravelin,  is  tlie  distance 
between  the  two  sides  or  faces  towards 
the  place. 

Gorg€ii  of  all  other  out-works,  are 
the  interral,  or  spaces  which  lie  be- 
tweea  their  several  winf^s  or  sides  to- 
wards the  main  ditch.    See  Gorc£s. 

RedanSy  in  fortification,  are  indent^ 
ed  works,  consisting  of  lines  or  facines 
that  form  sallying  or  re-enterinc;  an- 
gWs,  flanking  one  another,  and  are 
ceneraily  used  on  the  sides  of  a  river 
ninniiig  through  a  garrisoned  town. 
Ihfj  were  used  before  bastions.  Some- 
times the  parapet  of  tlie  covert-way  is 
carried  on  in  this  manner. 

Red<mbtj  is  a  kind  of  work  placed 
l^ejond  the  glacis,  and  is  of  various 
t'iriDs.  Its  parapet,  not  being  intend- 
ed to  resist  cannoii,  is  only  8  or  9  feet 
thick,  with .  2  or  3  banquettes.  The 
leneth  of  th^  sides  may  be  from  10  to 
20  fathoms. 

Redoubt^  is  also  the  name  of  a  small 
work,  made  sometimes  in  a  bastion, 
uid  sometimes  in  a  ravelin,  of  the  same 
tbrni. 

Redoubty  is  likewise  a  square  work 
without  any  bastions,  placed  at  some 
distance  from  a  fortification,  to  guard  a 
P^  or  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  ap- 
proaching that  way. 

Detacked-redauhty  is  a  kind  of  work 
much  like  a  ravelin,  with  Banks  placed 
ttCTond  tlie  glacis:  It  is  made  to  oc- 
mpY  some  spot  of  ground  which  might 
be  advantageous  to  the  besiie;^ers;  Iike> 
wise  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  open  their 
trenches  farther  off  than  they  would 
<>d)erwiae  do.  Their  distance  from  the 
ftwertway  should  not  exceed  120  toises, 
that  it  may  be  defended  by  muske^-bhot 
trom  thence. 

JUdout9-fH  cremaillerey  so  called  from 
their  limilitude  to  a  pot-hook;  the  in- 


side line  of  the  parapet  being  broken 
in  such  a  maimer,  as  to  resemble  the 
teeth  of  a  saw;  whereby  this  advantage 
is  gained,  that  a  greater  fire  can  he 
brought  tu  bear  upon  the  defile,  than  if 
only  a  simple  face  was  opposed  to  it^ 
ami  consequently  thp  passa^^e  is  render- 
ed  more  dithcult, 

Rcirendnfient  is  any  work  raised  to 
cover  a  post,  and  fortify  it  a:^inst  aa 
enemy;  such  as  fascines  loaded  with 
earth,  gabions,  sand-bags,  &c. 

Revctement  is  a  strong  wall  built  on 
the  outside  of  the  rampart  and  para- 
pet, to  support  the  earth,  and  pre- 
vent its  rolling  ifito  the  ditch.  Whea 
the  revetemeuc  of  a  rampart  goes  quite 
up  to  the  top,  4  feet  of  the  upper  part  is 
a  vertical  wall  of  3  feet  thick,  with  a 
square  stone  at  the  top  of  it,  projecting 
about  5  or  6  inches,  and  a  circular  one 
below,  or  where  the  slope  begins,  of  8 
or  10  Ihches  diameter.  They  go  quite 
round  the  rampart,  and  the  circular  pro- 
jection is  called  the  cardan, 

Ridcau  is  a  small  elevation  of  eartli, 
extending  lengthways  on  a  plane,  and 
serving  to  cover  a  camp,  or  to,  give 
an  advantage  to  a  post.  They  are 
also  convenient  for  the  besiegers  of 
a  place,  as  Uiey  serve  to  secure  the  work- 
men in  their  approaches  to  the  foot  of 
a  fortress. 

Rideau  is  also  used  sometimes  for  a 
trench,  the  earth  of  which  is  thrown  up 
on  its  sides,  to  serve  as  a  parapet  for 
covering  tlie  men. 
Sap.    SeeSi£G£. 

Siliony  a  work  raised  in  (!he  mid- 
dle of  a  ditch  to  defend  it  when  coo 
broad.  This  work  has  no  particular 
constniction,  but  us  it  runs,  forme 
little  basti(U)^,  hall-moons,  and  redan s 
which  are  lower  than  the  iiunpart  of 
the  place,  but  higher  than  the  co- 
vert-way. It  is  not  much  used  at 
present. 

Slllon  means  literally  a  furrow.  In 
fortification,  it  is  a  work  raised. 

Suraliou/S'taU,  a  kind  of  out-work, 
only  difiering  from  a  ^ingle  tennille,  in 
that  its  sides  are  not  parallel  as  those 
of  the  tenaille,  but  narrower  towards 
the  town  than  towards  the  country. 

Talut  sigiufies  a  slope  mndo  either 

on  the  outside  or  inside  of  any  work, 

to  prevent  the  earth's  rolling  down;  it 

is  of  various  denouiiaatious^  viz. 

I  Talut 
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regular  fortification,  after  having  dis- 
cussed the  subject  at  some  length,  I  got 
him  to  agree  with  me,  that  every  de- 
tached piece  of  fortification  might  be 
constructed  any  where  (and  with  greater 
advantage  to  the  ultimate  defence  of  a 
place)  sooner  than  in  plain  counter- 
guards,  horn  or  crown-works,  tenailles, 
and  such  like  fortifications,  because,  by 
means  of  the  retreat  which  was  secured 
under  a  second  line  of  retrenchment,  by 
nieans  of  the  regular  resistance  it  afford- 
ed, without  having  one  dead  angle  at- 
tached, and  by  means  of  the  little 
ground  it  left  for  the  enemy  to  lodge 
on,  the  main  body  of  the  place  was  more 
effectually  protected,  and  the  approaches 
of  the  enemy  were  considerably  checked. 
With  regard  to  the  construction  pro- 
posed in  this  new  method,  I  take  all 
the  measurements,  and  I  mark  all  the 
essential  points  upon  capital  lines ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  prolong  the  lines  of  theisa- 
liant  angles  of  the  bastion,  and  those  of 
the  centre  of  the  curtain;  after  which  I 
determine  the  width  of  the  ditch  at  23 
or  24  toises,  in  order  to  make  the  paral- 
lels of  the  faces  of  the  different  bastions 
for  the  counterscarp  of  the  counter- 
guards  and  of  the  great  half-moon,  and 
finally  the  thickness  of  the  works,  to 
agree  with  the  ditches  in  front. 

With  rej^ard  to  the  ravelins  which  are 
made  between  the  mitred  half-moons  and 
the  counter-guards,  I  place  the  saliant 
angle  in  the  centre  ot  the  site,  and  I 
construct  faces  tOfthem  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  are  under  a  straight 
line  of  defence  from  the  half-moons 
and  countei^guards.  I  erect  the  coun- 
terscarp and  glacis  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, only  with  this  difference,  that  I 
wish  to  have  a  ditch  of  moderate  breadth 
and  depth  between  the  covert-^ay  and 
the  glacis :  say,  two  toises  broad  upon 
two  deep. 

In  order  to  clear  the  ditch  of  occa- 
sional rubbish  that  may  fall  in,  or  of 
Eieces  that  may  drop  from  the  demo- 
shed  parts  of  a  fortification  during  a 
siege,  square  excavations  or  wells  must 
occasionally  be  made  along  the  flanks 
and  faces  of  the  different  works;  by 
which  means  the  ditch  is  always  kept 
clean,  and  you  may  at  any  time  repair 
the  fortifications,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  the  enemy,  bhould  he  attempt  to 
storm  the  place;  must  have  recourse  to 
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fascines,  as  he  could  derive  no  advantage 
from  the  materials  that  would  otherwise 
be  found  under  the  walls." 

This  ingenious  writer  has  described 
every  part  of  the  method  proposed  in  a 
clear  and  perspicuous  manner.  His  plan 
is  particularly  valuable,  on  account  of 
the  exact  measurements  it  contains, 
whereby  the  most  common  understand- 
ing may  become  acquainted  with  the 
construction.  11^  appears  singularly 
anxious  to  have  it  )iractically  proved, 
that  works  can  be  erected  according  to 
this  method  at  a  less  expence  than  by 
any  other,  and  that  there  is  no  compa- 
rison between  the  advantages  it  affords 
in  point  of  real  utility.  In  chap.  16,  p. 
61,  the  following  account  is  given  of 
his  second  system,  which  he  calls  the 
Great  System. 

"  After  I  had  thoroughly  digested  my 
plan,  relative  to  the  best  method  of  co- 
vering a  town  or  fortified  place  by  out- 
works, it  naturally  occurred,  that  I  had 
not  provided  the  necessary  means  of 
keepmg  the  troops  under  shelter,  of  se- 
cunng  a  retreat  to  the  artillery,  which 
is  always  seized  whenever  a  work  is  ta- 
ken by  assault,  nor  of  furnishing  a  hea- 
vier discharge  of  ordnance  and  musketry 
than  the  enemy  could  pour  in.  These 
important  objects  put  my  invention  to 
work,  and  I  directed  all  the  faculties  of 
my  mind  towards  discovering  a  kind 
ot  fortification  which  might  not  only 
cover  the  body  of  the  place,  and  by  a 
new  disposition  of  its  relative  parts  com- 
municate equally  with  every  quarter, 
without  there  bemg  any  necessity  to  cai^ 
ry  the  heavy  ordnance  into  the  ditch;  but 
iikewise  oblige  the  besieging  enemy  to 
increase  his  means  of  attack,  and  make 
extraordinary  efforts.  I  necessarily  saw, 
that  the  saliant  angles  of  the  bastions 
should  be  well  covered,  and  that  the 
strongest  ought  to  be  raised  before  the 
curtam  belonging  to  the  body  of  the 
place,  in  order  to  force  the  assailants  to 
make  their  attack  on  a  quarter  from 
whence  the  concentrated  fire  of  several 
works,  presenting  a  wide  front  of  artil- 
lery, would  issue  with  considerable  ef- 
fect. 

After  having  for  several  years,'  direct- 
ed the  whole  of  my  attention  to  this  spe« 
cific  object,  and  tried  the  result  of  my 
reflexions  upon  paper  by  a  variety  of  de» 
signs;  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
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a  method,  whose  plan  exhibits  to  the 
eve  several  pieces  that  are  joined  together 
bf  their  dioerent  walls,  and  in  front  of 
wluch  there  are  ditches  covered  in  with 
beams  and  strong  oak  boards,  and  made 
bomb  proof  by  means  of  a  suificient 
quantity  of  earth  Uiat  is  spread  upon 
me  whole.  So  that  it  appears  evioeDt 
to  me,  that  there  is  only  one  species  of 
fortificatioo,  wliich  affords  the  means  of 
ounoentrating  your  line  of  defence  from 
every  (quarter,  and  of  lining  the  para- 
pets with  heavy  ordnance.  By  means 
of  this  construction,  the  lines  and  glacis 
will  be  secured  against  any  immediate 
•pproaches  of  the  enemy,  during  which 
Ka&ooable  interruption,  the  artillery  may 
without  risk,  be  withdrawn  and  lodged 
in  the  interior  work;  a  convenience 
which  cannot  be  obtamed  in  detached 
pieces,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
which  alwajTs  attends  the  first  erection, 
or  oltimate  demolition  of  them. 

fiy  taking  avray  the  beams,  or  by  de- 
stroying them  at  once,  and  bv  pulling 
<Wn  the  walls  which  compose  tne  flanks, 
T^u  raddenly  open  a  new  work  upon  the 
t'lemj;  which  work  has  the  advantage 
of  being  considerably  larger  than  the  one 
^  haa  just  attacked  and  taken,  and 
KKosl  which  he  must  raise  fresh  bat- 
teries, and  prepare  the  means  of  crossing 
^  <iitch,  be  had  not  foreseen,  and  which 
kecumot  easily  pass.  This  work  either 
coQmonicates  with  a  tenaille  that  com- 
nuMts  it,  or  is  connected  with  a  horned 
*wk,  flanked  by  two  others  of  similar 
constroctioo.  The  tenaille  is  open  in 
^  oeater  (being  divided  into  two  parts 
^J  a  ditch)  in  order  to  leave  as  little 
'oom  as  possible  for  the  enemy  to  lodge 
^  aad  to  multiply  the  enfilading  points 
of  the  place. 

Between  these  lai^e  works,  demi- 
Ws  or  lialf-moons,  of  three  orders,  are 
ctnKstmcted  in  the  shape  of  bastions. 
T^iese  haveonllons  and  ditches  between 
^  two,  which  flank  the  side-works, 
and  are  always  protected  by  an  enfi- 
lade, that  the  enemy  never  can  lodge 
without  being  exposed  to  a  cross  and 
"^v  fire.  In  order  to  cover  the  whole 
My  of  the  place,  I  construct  other  in- 
termediate demi-lunes,  which  are  equal 
IB  elevation  to  the  first  works.  These 
CDQtnbote  greody  towards  preventing 
^  enemy's  approaches;  for  they  not 
^y  enfilade  m  covert-way^  but  they 


I  likewise  double  the  defences  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  enemy,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  cannot  attack  one  place 
without  experiencing  a  necessity  to  at- 
tack four  others  at  the  same  time ;  to 
which  may  be  added  this  disheartening 
circumstance,  that  as  fast  as  he  advances, 
so  fast  a  retreat  is  made  behind  some 
new  work,  and  he  is;  of  course,  obliged 
to  recommence  his  attack. 

The  regular  communication  between 
the  several  works  must  be  kept  up  by 
means  of  sleeping  bridges,  wtiich  are 
well  supported  underneath  by  strong 
beams,  or  stakes.  Those  which  form  a 
part  of  the  rampart  must  be  covered  with 
four  feet  of  earth,  well  pressed  together. 
The  walls  by  which  the  works  are  con- 
nected, must  be  so  built  as  to  be  easily 
demolished,  and  they  must  only  serve  to 
cover  the  subterraneous  fortifications. 
These  walls  are  never  within  the  reach 
of  the  enemy's  caimon,  and  when  they 
are  pulled  down,  their  ruins  are  thrown 
into  wells,  or  excavations,  which  have 
been  previously  dug  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
main  wall,  to  prevent  the  ditch  from 
being  filled  with  them:  subterraneous 
embrasures  are  opened  from  within  to 
enfilade  the  ditch,  and  to  obstruct  the 
passage. 

When  by  dint  of  perseverance,  and 
after  having  expended  considerable  sums 
of  money,  lost  many  lives  and  consumed 
much  time,  the  enemy  lias  at  last  obtained 
possession  of  these  works,  he  discovers, 
that  his  sacrifices  have  only  led  him  to 
an  unexpected  body  of  the  pmce  which 
he  cannot  injure.  This  new  construc- 
tion he  finds  flanked  on  both  sides  by 
two  double  bastions,  and  a  broad  curtain 
lined  with  a  triple  front  of  artillery, 
having  a  very  wide  ditch,  traversed  by 
tenailles,  batteries  from  casemates,  and 
defended  by  flanks  with  th«  two  cava- 
liers belonging  to  the  bastions,  which 
keep  up  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  ar-  r 
tillery  that  is  planted  in  the  carried  out- 
works, and  render  it  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  establish  a  lodgment. ' 

**ldo  not  pretend,'*  continues  the  same 
author,  '*  to  have  discovered  by  this  new 
method,  any  certain  means  of  rendering 
a  place  impregnable ;  such  an  idea  woula 
be  chimerical  and  absurd. 

Let  a  town  be  ever  so  well  fortified, 
that  town,  if  properly  invested  and  re- 
solutely attacked,  must  eventually  fall, 
H  h  2  ual§» 
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unless  it  be  seasonably  succoored  from 
withoat.  My  chief  object  is  to  coireet 
the  errors  into  w<bich  former  writers 
seem  to  have  fallen^  and  by  the  me- 
thods I  have  proposed,  to  harrass  a  be- 
sieging army,  not  only  by  increasing  its 
expence,  but  by  occasioning  a  consider^ 
able  loss  of  men;  I  tliereby  prolong  the 
siege,  and  gain  time  for  the  garrison, 
so  that  succours  may  arrive,  or  such 
conditions  be  entered  mto  as  will  secure 
the  country,  which  the  place  attacked  is 
destined  to  cover. 

Counter-guards,  ravelins,  and  demi- 
hines  are,  in  fact,  a  species  of  fortifica- 
tion by  which  they  flank  one  another 
obliquely,  and  which  only  tend  to  em- 
barr^  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  when- 
ever It  is  judged  expedient  to  manoeuvre 
under  the  fire  of  artillery;  a  circum- 
stance that  invariably  causes  confusion; 
whereas  the  works  which  I  have  pro- 
posed are  (capacious  enough  to  admit  of 
every  movement  and  evolution  without 
inconvenience. 

Horned  and  crowned  works  are  ex- 
tremely expensive  in  their  coastruction, 
and  of  little  use  when  completed;  their 
lines  of  defence,  theiv  faces,  and  their 
flanks  are  so  short  and  limited,  that  a 
besieging  enemy  can,  with  great  ease, 
attack  and  carry  them  by  means  of  an 
equal  front  and  ran{{e  of  fire  ;  and  when 
he  has  so  far  succeeded,  he  derives  con- 
giderable  advantage  from  having  opened 
•  wide  space  of  ground  on  which  he  ca» 
erect  angles  to  annoy  and  hatfier  thm 
place.  Whereas  in  the  works  of  my 
'proposed  method,  the  fbandations  are 
broader,  the  defences  are  more  direct 
and  within  musquet  shot,*  and  when  the 
garrison  retreats  towards  Cbe  body  of 
the  ]^lace,  the  ground  which  it  abandons 
is  scarcely  su(iHdent  for  the  erection  of 
a  small  battery;  it  is  moreover  exposed 
tK>  all  the  retrenched  and  flanking  points, 
so  that  the  enemy  would  be  instantly 
dislodged. 

Tenailles  and  queues  d!hir<mdelle  con- 
tain dead  angles  which  may  always  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  besieging 
enemy.  This  docs  not  exist  in  the  works 
I  propose.  For,  at  every  approach,  not 
only  fresh  expences  must  be  mcurred  by 
tlie  assailant,  but  he  will  remain  exposea 
to  several  fires  at  once,  without  being 
able  to  cover  himself  from  the  reverse 
and  cross  bnes. 
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Doable  ditches  a£SMpd  the  means  of 
creating  perpetual  imeasiness  m  th« 
enemy,  by  uncovering  fresh  works  as 
he  advances.  So  that  the  siege  is  pro* 
tracted,  his  expences  are  increased,  and 
his  loss  of  men,  ammunition,  stores,  and 
artillery,  is  proportionably  multiplied. 

In  the  examination  which  was  made 
of  the  re/t^  proposed  by  me;  some  per* 
sons  well  acquainted  with  the  particular 
subject,  objected  to  its  adoption  on  ac- 
count of  the  expence.  I  made  aa  accu- 
rate calculation  of  the  amount,  and  i 
fband  that  it  cost  a  sixth  more  than  the 
usual  fortification.  This  does  not  a»* 
suredly  form  suflncient  ground  to  out- 
balance the  many  advantages  which  can 
be  derived  from  the  construction.  Be- 
sides, there  is  no  occasion  of  fortifying 
all  the  parts  of  a  Sown  in  this  manner, 
since  it  would  be  advisable  to  strengthen 
the  weak  points  only.^ 

The  construction  which  is  proposed 
in  this  new  method,  is  simple,  and  easily 
understood.  Tjie  principal  objects  to  be 
attended  to  are  these;  that  there  be 
mines  under  all  the  works,  and  that  a 
regular  communication  be  kept  up  with 
die  chambers,  by  means  of  subteirrane- 
ous  galleries,  which  must  be  resorted  to 
in  proportion  as  the  enemy  approaches. 

ThePiedmontese  engineer,  from  whom 
we  have  made  these  extracts,  has  added 
to  Vauban's  and  Coehorn's  systems. 
We  leave  the  subject  Co  the  considera- 
tion of  those  professional  men  who  have 
made  the  art  of  fortification  their  pecur 
liar  stody ;  they  musf  determine  whether 
the  theory  of  the  propoeed  method  be 
susceptible  of  practice^  and  if  so,  whe- 
ther it  can  be  rendered  so  generally  use- 
ful, as  tlie  autiior  seems  to  promise  it 
would. 

On  a  general  view  of  the  suWect  it 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
a  situation  is  not  always  found  whieh 
will  admit  of  the  im^n-ovements  and  ad- 
ditions that  might  othervnse  be  made. 
There  we  some  old  places  in  which  the 
figure  of  the  fortifications  erected  for 
their  defence,  is  so  strange  and  whimr 
sical,  that  the  least  correction  of  its  er- 
rors must  be  attended  with  an  enor- 
mous expence. 

A  town  may  be  invgularlr  fortified, 

and  owe  that  irregularity  either  to  tho 

figure  of  the  works  only,  by  the  angic* 

not  being  equally  distant  from  the  cen- 

ter> 
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tor,  alikNigh  every  one  may  admit  of  a 
good  hmOoOf  and  tke  lines  be  tolerabiy 
eitenshre;  or  by  the  fixture  and  the  an- 
gles difermg,  from  some  being  too  acute, 
and  others  being  rentrant;  or  by  the 
iaequality  of  the  figure  and  its  sides; 
wne  beott  too  long  and  others  too 
diort;  or  uially  by  a  disparity  all  toge- 
dier  ia  the  figure,  in  its  sides  aiui  an- 

«•«•  ... 

If  the  three  first  kinds  of  irregularity 
■re^adicioii sly  corrected,  tlie  correction 
•(  the  fourth  follows  of  course,  as  it  is 
Mly  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
others.  Those  irregularities  may  be 
•cctsiootd  by  a  neighbouring  river,  by 
the  entrance  into  a  creek  or  harbour,  or 
hf  steep  rocks  beyond  which  it  is  iin- 
pooible  to  carry  the  works. 

it  is  a  sound  and  -general  ma3dm  in 
the  act  of  fortifying,  to  reduce  the  irre- 
lalar  proportions  of  its  lines,  &c.  of 
oefiaice  to  as  much  regularity  as  the 
p^iood  and  situation  will  permit.  For 
hj  so  dokig,  their  strength  becomes 
e^oaUy  great  throughout.  If  you  should 
let  be  able  to  surmount  the  natural 
obstacle  which  may  be  thrown  in  your 
vaT,  yott  must  never  deviate  from  the 
goicnl  rules  tlmt  are  laid  down  in  re- 
|«lv  ibrtificatioQ.  These  are,  that  all 
tbe  parts  be  well  flanked,  tlmt  the  angles 
of  tie  butions  do  not  fall  under  sixty 
|li|grees,  that  the  line  of  defence  be  wi  th- 
is musquet-shot,  or  that  outworks  be  es- 
tsMfshed  to  bring  it  within  that  range ; 
sad  finally,  that  the  means  of  resistance 
be  distributed  in  as  many  equal  propor- 
tions as  the  inregularity  of  the  works  will 
liiftr. 

You  must,  however,  be  careful  to 
•void  an  error  into  which  many  have 
^BoL  You  must  not  weaken  the  col- 
kctife  oMans  of  defence,  in  order  to 
strengthen  any  particular  vulnerable 
mrter;  for  by  so  doing  you  are  sacri- 
idsg  a  great  line  of  defence,  to  the  se- 
cwitjF  of  a  small  part  which  might  be 
strengthened  by  outworks. 

The  nuchor  of  Oeuvres  Militaires,  ia 
kit  3d  volume,  page  45,  lias  given  ob- 
invacions  and  maxims  relative  to  irre- 
gdar  fortification. 

BwoQ  d^fispagnac,  in  consequence  of 
^  remarks  which  are  made  by  Marshal 
Sue,  in  his  Reverut^  has  in  his  supple- 
ment to  that  work  amply  discussed  the 
wl^nctgf  fortificiition,aod  described  the 


difierent  means  of  attack  and  defence. 
We  refer  the  inquisitive  olSicer  to  those 
works.  Before  we  conclude '  these  in- 
teresting remarks  upon  an  art,  which  ia 
certainly  eaual  to  any  invention  that  has 
employed  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  roan, 
we  must  observe  that  in  all  periods,  pro- 
ductions on  that  head  have  been  as  ni>* 
merousasthe  subject  has  hitherto  proved 
inexhaustible.  It  must,  ho^vever,  be 
acknowledged  with  some  regret^  that 
the  tendency  of  the  greater  part,  if  not 
of  all,  seems  to  bean  indiscriminate  and 
bold  attack  upon  die  works  of  the  im- 
mortal Vaubau.  These  writers  censure 
the  methods  of  that  great  engineer  by 
proposing  something  of  their  own,  which 
only  dit&rs  in  appearance,  and  which 
they  think  proper  to cal la  sup€rior  mfttcm. 
Assertions,  and  promises  to  aflbrd  new 
lights  upon  the  science  of  fortificatioii, 
have  always,  in  fact,  been  profusely 
gi\'en  by  authors  of  this  description. 
Their  labpurs,  howe>'er,  are  only  so  far 
to  be  regarded  and  esteemed,  in  as  much 
as  their  different  systems  tend  to  point 
out  the  necessary  calculations  which 
are  required  to  shew  tlie  expence  at- 
tending their  construction,  and  to  prove 
theeftiects  they  might  produce.  The  me- 
moirs upon  perpendicular  fortification, 
written  by  M.  M.  engineer,  will  throw 
considerable  light  upon  these  observa- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  the  knowledge  nf 
fortification,  it  must  be  manifest  t» 
e%'ery  thinking  man,  that  fnom  a  sove- 
reign prince,  or  head  of  a  country,  down 
to  the  lowest  infantry  ofiioer,  the  a^ 
quirement  of  it  is  more  or  less  indisr 
peiisahJy  necessary. 

A  prince,  or  chief  magistrate  of  a 
country,  should  be  well  versed  in  tlic 
science  of  fortification,  in  order  to  exa^ 
mine  the  plans  that  are  laid  before  him^ 
and  to  determine  upon  the  execution  of 
proposed  pri>jects. 

A  minister  should  know  it,  ia  order 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  plans  when 
questioned  by  a  superior  power,  to  cal* 
culate  the  expences  which  will  attend 
the  construction  of  works,  and  to  dis*- 
tinguish  good  ones  from  those  whigh 
mi<;ht  be  useless  and  expensive. 

Every  governor  of  a  town,  or  fortified 
place,  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  because  it  may  fail  to  his 
peculiar  share  to  construct  works  ia 
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cases  of  emergency,  or  to  add  to  those 
already  erected  for  the  defence  of  the 
place  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  likewise 
ought,  at  all  times,  to  be  able  to  ascei^ 
tain  how  far  such  a  place  is  capable  of 
liolding  out. 

Every  director  of  fortification  should 
be  master  of  it,  in  order  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  proper,  or  what  is  de- 
fective,   and  make  tds  report  accord- 

ingly- 

Every  infantry  officer,  in    a  word, 

should  be  conversant  in  field  fortifica- 
tion at  least,  if  not  acquainted  with  the 
general  system.  For  without  some 
knowledge  of  its  branches,  how  will  be, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  be  capable  of 
throwing  up  a  temporary  redoubt,  of 
fortifying  a  spot  of  ground  which  he  is 
ordered  to  maintain,  or  of  securing  a 
.cx>mmon  out-post? 

Field  Fortifications,  (Jbrtifications 
de  campagncy)  Fr.  consist  in  tne  art  of 
fortifying,  constructing,  attacking,  and 
defending  all  sorts  of  temporary  field 
works  during  a  campaign. 

Although  an  engineer  may  be  per- 
fectly master  of  the  different  methods 
by  which  a  town  can  be  strengthened 
and  secured  by  permanent  works,  he 
should  not  remain  satisfied  with  that 
acquisition,  but  carefully  direct  liis  at- 
tention to  the  distribution  of  ground, 
for  field  fortification.  lie  should  be 
able  to  ascertain,  with  geometrical  pre- 
cision, all  the  relative  divisions  and  cor- 
responding points  of  cmy  situation  in 
which  it  might  be  judged  expedient  to 
construct  that  species  of  foitification 
which  consists  in  entrenched  lines,  foi^ 
tins,  or  small  forts,  and  in  redoubts  of 
various  denominations.  The  shape  or 
£gure  of  these  works  is  exactly  similar 
to  those  of  the  permanent  kind.  Ditch- 
es, ramparts,  and  parapets,  must  be  dug 
and  thrown  up,  to  secure  the  former,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  practised 
for  the  protection  of  the  latter.  They 
only  diner  in  their  measurement  and 
proportions.  Entrenched  lines  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a 
camp  from  any  sudden  insult  of  the 
enemy,  which  should  always,  on  this 
account,  be  pitched  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner;  contiguons  to  and 
facing  that  quarter  where  it  is  probable 
the  attack  will  be  made,  a  ditch  must 
be  dug,  having  three  toises  at  least  in 


width  and  two  in  depth.  This  must  be 
defended  by  a  parapet  en  redans,  or  be 
occasionally  fiankea  with  small  bas- 
tions, two  toises  thick,  consisting  of 
solid  good  earth  well  pressed  together, 
covered  and  supported  with  fascines, 
having  likewise  banquettes  behind  them 
sufficiently  high  to  conceal  the  soldiers' 
tents.  I^  water  could  be  conveyed,  or 
drawn  into  the  ditch  from  any  adjacent 
rivulet,  or  river,  the  security  would  be 
greater.  When  the  lines  ot  entrench- 
ment are  thrown  up  with  an  intention 
to  maintain  the  ground  any  length  of 
time,  a  covert-way  must  be  made, 
which  should  be  regularly  fenced  with 
palisades. 

There  is  another  species  of  field  for- 
tification, which  is  resorted  to  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  communication  between 
two  places;  in  which  case  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  unes  from 
being  enfiladed  in  any  quarter;  and  if 
they  should  be  exposed  in  that  manner, 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  strengthening 
the  weak  points  by  constructing  re- 
doubts, or  small  forts.  The  defence  of 
these  redoubts  and  forts  must  be  en- 
trusted to  small  arms  and  musquetry, 
but  not  to  cannon,  as  the  range  of  tlie 
latter  is  always  too  extensive  to  orevent 
an  enemy's  close  approaches  to  the  lines 
of  commuuication  from  tlicir  field  works, 
or  forts.  Necessary  drains  must  be 
made  to  let  out  the  water  that  collects, 
as  it  would  otherv^ise  destroy  the  works, 
drown  the  sentries,  and  cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  main  body. 

When  a  position  is  taken  upon  a  steep 
rock,  or  eminence  extremely  difficult  of 
access,  the  lines  which  surround  it  do 
not  absolutely  require  ditches  for  their 
safety,  as  thie  parapet  and  banquette 
may  probably  be  sufficient;  but  if  any 
vulnerable  or  weak  part  be  observed, 
every  effort  should  be  used  to  get  at  a 
spring,  and  to  fill  up  an  excavation  in 
front  of  it,  to  prevent  surprises.  An 
able  engineer  will  be  particulai^y  careful 
in  drawing  his  plan  of  commuuication, 
to  ascertain  the  exact  points  whereby 
they  may  be  protected  by  an  enfilsdt 
from  one  fort  to  another ;  so  that  if  the 
enemy  should  make  a  lodgment  any 
where,  he  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
his  position  on  nccount  of  his  being 
flanked  by  other  works. 

Field  works,  or  waali  forti;  are,gene* 
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n\\j  constructed  in  places  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  is  judg;ed  to  be  indispen- 
sably necessary.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
necks  of  iand  that  stretch  into  a  marsh, 
and  are  surrounded  by  it;  the  passage  of 
a  road,  tetes  de  pontt,  or  heads  of  bridges, 
and  other  objects  of  sirailar  importance 
ID  offensive  or  defensive  operations.  On 
diese  occasions  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
con&tmction  must  depend  upon  the  na- 
ture uf  the  ground,  the  importance  of 
the  undertaking,  and  on  the  number  of 
men  by  which  the  works  are  to  be  gar- 
lisonedk 

Many  fdrts  in  field  fortification  are 
boilt  m  triangular  forms;  some  are 
square,  some  starred,  or  en  etoiie,  some 
IS  redoubts,  in  the  shape  of  demi-lunes, 
odiers  in  crown,  or  norn-work,  and 
others  again  in  the  figures  of  tenailles, 
or  ^eue$  diurcndelle. 

When  the  object  of  defence  is  a  wind- 
mill, a  castle,  or  a  small  dwelling-house, 
ti)e6rst  step  to  be  taken,  is  to  select  a 
spot  of  ground  upon  whicli  you  are  to 
build  the  field-work,  so  as  to  check  and 
prevent  the  enemy's  approaches.  In  or- 
der to  do  this  effectually,  the  shape  and ' 
adjacent  parts  of  the  building  must  be 
closely  attended  to,  and  the  work  be 
thrown  up  without  exposing  it  to  a  r^ar 
attack ;  but  if  the  place  to  be  defended 
Aaad  alone,  and  be  not  supported  by  any 
ditch  or  eminence  on  its  flanks,  or  in  its 
rear,  you  must  then  fortify  it  all  round. 
The  earth  which  is  dug  out  of  the  ditch 
«ill  serve  to  raise  the  rampart,  or  para- 
pet. Saliant  angles,  distributed  at  equal 
distances,  in  the  shape  of  bastions,  must 
be  erected  with  good  flanks  to  protect 
and  cover  the  eutrenchment.  If,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ground,  the  work  should 
not  be  much  raised,  the  parapet  must  be 
fraised,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  attempting  an  easy  assault. 

Anensineer  from  Piedmont,  who  has 
proposeosome new  methods  in  field  for- 
tiiioation,  is  decidedly  against  stone  and 
masonry,  in  the  construction  of  parapets 
iod  field  works.    His  reason  is  sclf-evi-  ', 
dent;  for,as  he  justly  observes,  the  scat^  ! 
tered  pieces  which  must  naturally  be  , 
thrown  about  in  all  directions  by  the 
demolishing  of  the  walls  in  the  discharge 
of  faetry  cannon,  would  do  more  mis- 
chief tbin  the  cannon  itself. 

It  is  frequently  found  necessary  to 
fortify  a  bridge  \  the  means  adopted  for 


this  purpose  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  size  and  current  of  the  river.  If  the 
stream  should  be  broad  and  navigable, 
and  so  far  from  the  fortress,  that  it  can* 
not  be  defended  by  the  ordnance  of  the 
town  or  fortified  place,  in  that  case,  a 
large  retrenchment,  resembling  a  place 
of  arms,  must  be  constructed,  with  strong 
bastions  to  support  and  cover  it,  curtains 
and  half-moons,  abroad  and  deep  ditch, 
and  covert-way  that  must  be  well  se- 
cured by  palisades.  This  retrench- 
ment, or  place  of  arms,  must  be  made 
sufiiciently  capacious  to  hold  a  garri- 
son that  would  be  capable  of  opposing 
the'  attack  of  a  large  detachment  from 
the  main  army  of  the  enemy.  A  half- 
moon  must  be  cbnstructed  within  the 
lines,  with  a  ditch  in  front,  to  sen'e  as 
a  work  behind  which  the  garrison  might 
retreat  with  its  artillery,.dispu ting  every 
inch  of  ground,  and  by  that  means  af- 
forc'ing  sufficient  time  to  cut  down  the 
bridge. 

If  the  river  should  be  narrow,  yet 
wide  enough  to  prevent  any  sudden  ir- 
ruption into  the  country  behind  it,  tlie 
bridges  that  are  across  must  be  forti- 
fied by  works  made  of  earth,  which  are 
to  be  covered  by  ditches  dug  in  front. 
Ilalf-ipoons,  tenailles,  crown  and  horn- 
works,  and  similar  constructions,  pro- 
vided they  be  well  fenced  with  pali-' 
sades,  will  answer  all  the  purposes  re-^ 
quired  in  such  cases.  The  engineer, 
by  the  first  glance  of  his  c^e,  will  be' 
able  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  to  fit  his  plans  accordingly. 
Small  lodgments,  or  wooden  recesses, 
must  be  made  as  guard-houses,  in  which 
detached  parties  of  men  should  be  sta- 
tioned to  meet  the  first  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  keep  him  in  check  while  the 
whole  array  passes  over  the  river,  or  is 
drawn  up  m  order  of  battle  to  dispute 
the  passage.  These  entrenchments 
must  invariably  be  well  furnished  with 
light  artillery,  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
noying the  approaching  enemy.  But 
the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  these 
pieces  must  always  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  tlieir  being  instantly  removed^  when 
the  entrenchments  are  carried,  under 
the  cover  of  heavier  ordnance,  which  is 
kept  playing  upon  the  enemy  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

FORTIN,   FORTLETT,  or  FOR- 
TILAGE.    See  FiELi>-roRT. 
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FoRTiN,  ¥r,  a  species  of  field  tbrti- 
fication,  which  is  made  of  fascines  and 
laucissons,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  post,  &c. 

FORTRESS,  any  place  strongly  for- 
tified. 

FORWARD,  a  word  of  command^ 
wlHch  is  given  when  a  regiment  or  com- 
pany has  been  interrupted  in  its  regu- 
lar nrovement,  and  the  march  is  con- 
tinued. On  this  occasion  every  succeed- 
ing division  must  presence  its  proper 
distance  and  mark  time  until  the  word 
Forward  is  given.  This  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  passage  of  obstacles,  and  in 
tJbe  windings  of  roads,  streets,  &c. 

Right  f  shoulders  Forward,  a  word 
or     ?>of  command,  by  which  sol- 

Ijtft  3  diers  ar^  directed  to  wheel  to 
the  nght  or  left,  without  halting,  when 
a  corps  is  on  its  march.  .Whole  regi- 
ments in  open  column  may  move  round 
tiie  diffierent  windings  of  a  town  or 
country  without  losing'  their  relative 
distances,  provided  each  leading  officer 
and  his  covering  serjeant  pay  the  re- 
qyisite  attention  to  his  preceding  divi- 
sion, and  at  Hoe  wheeling  point  give  the 
words,  ri^t  (or  left)  shoulders, /br- 
ward  !  with  accuracy  and  firmness. 

FOSSE  in  fortiiicatioh.    See  Ditch. 

FOSSES  phim  deau,  Fr.  wet  ditch- 
es.   See  Fortification. 

Fosses  sees,  Fr.  dry  ditches. 

Fotis^s  revitus^  Fr.  ditches  that  are 
lined. 

Fosses  non  revitus,  Fr.  ditches  that 
are  nut  lined. 

FOSSE  WAY,  one  of  the  great  Ro- 
man roads  in  England,  so  called  from 
the  ditches  on  both  sides. 

FOUCADE,  FOUGADE,   a  smaU 

mine. 

FOUDROYER,  Fr.  to  play  ince*- 
lantly  against  a  fortified  town  or  place, 
troop  or  company,  with  heavy  ordnance 
or  musquetry. 

FOUGASS,  in  mining,  a  small  mine, 
(jrorn  6  to  8  feet  under  ground :  It  is 
generally  placed  under  the  glacis  or  dry 
ditches. 

FOUGETTE,  or  Baguette  i  Feu, 
Fr.  Indian  sky-rocket,  a  species  o{  fire- 
work which  is  frequently  used  by  the 
Indians  who  inhabit  the  western  pe- 
ninsula of  the  Gans^es.  The  author 
of  a  late  military  production  in  France 
makes  tlie  following  observations  re- 
lative to  advantages  which  might  be 


be  derived  from  this  we^)on  against  ca^ 
valry,  and  for  the  defence  of  fortified 
places*  or  entrenchments.    He  observes, 
that  the  fougette,  in  shape,  resembles  a 
sky-rocket,    whose  flight  is  graidually 
brought  to  run  along  an  horizoncal  di- 
rection.  By  throwing  several  fougettes 
into   parks  of  artillery  and   upon  the 
caissons, &c.  considerable  damage  might 
be  oocssioned  from  the  fire  which  would 
inevitably   be  communicated  to  some 
part.    A  fougette  forces  itself  imme- 
diately forward,  cuts  as  its  penetrates, 
by  the  formation  of  its  sides,  which  are 
filled  with  small  spikes,  becomes  com- 
bustible and  on  fire  at  all  its  points, 
and  possesses  within  itself  a  thousand 
various  means  by  which  it  can  adhere 
to  whatever  object  it  is  destined  to  set 
on  fire   or  to  destroy.     This  weapoA 
would  be   more    effectual,  because   it 
might  be  more  variously  applied,  to  de- 
fend the  mouth  of  a  harbour  against  an 
enemy's  shipping,  than  red-hot  balls  can 
ever  prove.    Fougettes  might  be  used 
on  board  ships  of  war,  but  there  would 
certainly  be  some  danger  in  ^e  experi- 
ment ;  although,  in  my  humbleopinion, 
a  little  experience  would  effedvmy  re- 
move that  difficulty;    in  which   case, 
ships  might  run  along  a  coast,  and  easil j 
destroy  the  wooden  forts  that  are  some- 
times erected  upon  it.    They  would  in 
tlie  first  place  occasion  more  havoc  than 
red-hot  oalls;   and  in  the  next,  they 
might  be  used  whilst  the  vessel  was  in 
full  sail,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the 
first  instance.    By  means  of  thar  na- 
tural velocity  they  would  do  more  exe- 
cution, in  a  less  space  of  time,  than  the 
most  active  piece  of  ordnance  could  ef- 
fect;   and  they  would  require  fewer 
hands,  as  the  only  necesary  operation 
would  be  to  light  and  dart  them  for- 
ward.   As  a  defensible  weapon  it  must 
naturally  be  allowed,    tliat,  where  a 
small  body  of  men  i^  attacked,  the  foii- 
guette  might  be  adopted  with  conside- 
rable advantage.— The  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle, who,  we  find,  is  likewise  the  in- 
ventor of  a  fougette  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Frenoh  govemment^ 
continues  to  argue  much  in  favoor  of 
its  adoption.    If,  adds  he,  our  enemiet 
should  imitate  the  invention,  we  must 
then  have  recourse,  especially  in  sea^ 
fights,  to  those  pieces  of  ordnance  which 
arc  faJcalated  to  do  more  execution  at  a 
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distance;  and  it  will  then  be  our  business 
»  ooDtrire  fbugettes  that  shall  reach 
their  shipping,  by  means  of  a  greater 
degree  of  torce  and  velocity  which  might 
W  giren  to  them,  than  tney  would  be 
cmhie  of  mttaining. 

roUILLER,  IV.  to  search.  In  mili- 
tvj  movements,  it  signifies  to  detach 
imaU  bodies  of  infantry  round  the  flanks 
of  a  column  that  is  marching  through  a 
woody  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  an 
Miihuacadey  and  of  dving  timely  notice, 
that  it  may  be  aroi&d.  The  same  pr^ 
ouition  is  necestaiywhen  a  body  of  men 
•dfaoces  towards^  or  enters  a  village. 

Foci£.t£R  tifi  boity  Fr«  to  scour  a 
wood,&c. 

FOULDIRy  Fr,  an  instrument  used 
bj  guanera  to  cleanse  the  inside  of  a 
geoe  as  soon  as  it  has  been  fired. 
ihefmioir  has  a  button  at  the  other 
otremity  of  its  shaft ;  it  is  used  to  ram 
down  the  powder. 

FOUNDATION,  in  military  archi- 
toctorCf  is  that  part  of  a  buildins  which 
is  under  ground,  or  the  mass  of  stone, 
Iwick,  6cc  which  supports  a  building, 
oropoQ  which  the  wallsofasuperstruc* 
tan  are  raised :  or  it  is  the  coffer  or 
bed  dug  bebw  the  level  of  tfie  ground, 
to  raise  a  building  upon;  in  which 
KBse,  the  Jaundation  either  goes  to  the 
«hole  area  or  extent  of  the  building,  as 
when  there  are  to  be  vaults,  galleries, 
Qymatfs,  or  the  like ;  or  is  drawn  in 
cats  or  trenches,  as  when  only  walls 
ve  CO  be  raised.  Sometimes  the, /bun* 
dfltimi  is  massive,  and  continued  un- 
der the  whole  building,  as  in  the  an^- 
tiqae  arches  and  aqueducts;  but  it  is 
■ore  osually  in  spaces,  or  intervals;  in 
which  latter  case,  insulated  pillars, 
boond  together  by  arches,  should  be 


There  are  several  things  to  be  well 
eoosidered  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
Bulitanrbuilding.  We  must  first  examine 
the  bed  of  the  earth  upon  which  we  are 
to  build,  and  then  the  under^llings  or 
Mibstnictaon.  We  are  not  to  rest  upon 
ttiy  weming  solidity,  unless  the  whole 
QUMld  through  which  we  cut  has  like* 
wise  been  solid ;  and  in  such  cases,  allow 
l^th  part  of  the  height  of  the  building 
for  die  hoOowiilg  or  undeiHligging,  on* 
^  there  be  cellars  under-ground,  in 
*hich  case  it  may  be  something  less. 
Ihere  are  many  ways  to  try  the  firmness 


of  the  ^und;  but  the  following,  io 
our  opinion,  is  the  best  ^eke  an  iron 
crow,  or  such  a  borer  as  well<diggers 
use,  which  at  once  will  point  out  the 
goodness  and  tenacity  of  tne  ground. 

Engineers  should  use  the  utmost  dili«' 
gence  in  this  point;  for^  of  all  the  er- 
rors that  may  happen  in  building,  those 
are  the  most  pcrmcnous  which  are  com-" 
mitted  in  the  foundation,  because  tl^ey 
bring  with  them  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
building;  nor  can  they  be  amended 
without  very  great  difficulty* 

Foundations  are  either  natural,  or 
artificial :  natural,  as  when  we  build  on 
a  rock,  or  very  solid  earth;  in  which 
case  we  need  not  seek  for  any  other 
strengthening;  for  these,  without  dig* 
ging,  or  other  artificial  helps,  are  of  them* 
selves  excellentybttfuJa^umx,  and  most  fit 
to  uphold  the  greatest  buildings.  But 
if  the  ground  be  sandy  or  marshy,  or 
have  lately  been  dug,  in  such  case  re* 
course  must  be  had  to  art.  In  the  former 
casev  the  engineer  must  adjust  the  depth 
of  the  foundation  by'the  height,  weighty 
&c.  of  the  building:  l-6th  part  of  the 
whole  height  is  looked  upon  as  a  inediura ; 
and  as  to  the  thickness,  double  that  of 
the  width  of  a  wall  is  a  good  rule.  If 
you  build  upon  mossy  anji  loose  earth, 
then  you  must  dig  until  you  find  sound 
ground.  This  sound  ground,  fit  to  sup- 
port a  buildings  is  of  divers  kinds :  m 
some  places  so  hard,  as  scarcely  to  be 
cut  with  iron;  in  other  places  ver^  stiff; 
in  other  places  blackisn,  which  is  ac« 
counted  the  weakest;  in  others  like 
chalk,  and  in  otliers  sandy :  but  of  all 
these,  that  is  the  best  which  requires 
most  labour  in  cutting  or  digging,  and 
when  wet  does  not  dissolve  into  curt. 

If  the  earth  to  be  built  upon  is  very- 
soft,  as  in  moorish  grounds,  or  such  that 
the  natural^/btim/a^ioft  cannot  be  trustedi' 
then  you  must  get  good  pieces  of  oak, 
whose  length  must  be  the  breadth  of  the 
trench,  or  about  S  feet  longer  than  the 
wall;  these  must  be  laid  across  the  foun* 
dation  about  S  feet  asunder,  and  being 
well  rammed  down,  lay  long  planks 
upon  them ;  which  planks  neol  not  lie 
so  broad  as  the  pieces  are  long,  but 
only  about  four  inches  on  a  side  wider 
than  the  basis,  or  foot  of  the  wall  is  to 
be.  .  But  if  the  ground  be  so  very  bad, 
that  this  will  not  do,  then  you  must 
provide  good  piles  of  oak,  of  such  a 
I  i  length 
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length  as  will  reach  the  good  ground, 
and  whose  diameter  must  be  about 
1-lSth  part  of  their  length.  These 
piles  mast  be  driven  down  by  an  engine 
for  thai  purpose,  and  must  be  placed 
as  close  as  one  can  stand  by  another; 
then  lay  planks  upon  them,  and  pin 
them  fast.  But  if  the  ground  be  faulty 
in  some  parts,  and  firm  in  others,  you 
may  turn  arches  over  those  loose  places, 
which  will  discharge  them  of  the  wei^t. 
Yon  must  not  forget  to  place  the  piles 
under  the  inner,  as  well  as  the  outer 
walls;  for  if  these  should  sink,  it  would 
be  a  means  to  make  tiie  outer  walls 
crack,  and  so  ruin  the  whole  building. 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  bed  of 
the  earth  on  which  the  building  is  to  be 
erected,  we  shall  next  consider  the  sub- 
struction, as  it  was  called  by  the  an- 
cients; but  our  modem  engineers  call  it 
the  foundation.  This  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole  edifice,  which  must 
sustain  the  walls,  and  may  be  termed 
artificial,  as  the  other  was  natural; 
with  regard  to  which,  the  following 
things  are  most  necessary  to  be  observ- 
ed :  1.  That  the  bottom  be  exactly  level ; 
therefore  lay  a  platform  of  good  boMs. 
S.  That  the  lowest  ledge  or  row  be  all 
of  stone,  the  broader  tlie  better,  laid 
closely  without  mortar;  which  is  a  oe- 
aeral  caution  for  all  parts  of  a  buildmg 
that  are  contiguous  to  board  or  timber, 
because  lime  aud  wood  are  utter  ene- 
mies to  one  another,  and,  if  unfit  con- 
finers  any  where,,  they  are  more  es- 
pecially so  in  the  foundation.  S.  That 
the  breadth  of  the  fiundation  be  at 
least  double  the  breadth  of  the  wall 
which  is  to  be  raised  upon  it :  but  even 
in  this  case  art  should  give  way  to  dis- 
cretion: and  the  foundation  may  be 
made  either  broader,  or  narrower,  ac- 
cordii^g  as  the  ground  and  tlie  ponde- 
rosity of  the  edifice  require.  4.  That 
fhi^  foundation  be  made  to  diminish  as 
it  rises,  but  yet  so  that  there  may  be  as 
much  left  on  the  one  side  as  on  the 
Other;  so  that  the  middle  of  that  above 
may  be  perpendicularly  over  the  mid- 
dle of  that  below,  which  should,  in  like 
manner,  be  observed  in  diminishing  the 
walls  above  ground;  for  by  this  means 
the  building  will  become  much  stronger 
than  it  would  be  if  the  diminution  were 
made  by  any  other  way.  5.  That  you 
•hoold  nevtr  build  on  the  ruins  oft  an 


old  foundation,  unless  you  are  well  asf 
sured  of  its  depth,  and  that  its  strength 
is  sufHcient  to  bear  the  building. 

The  stones  in  the  foundation  shoold 
be  laid  as  they  naturally  lay  in  the 
quarry,  for  they  have  the  most  strength 
in  tlieir  natural  position.  This  should 
be  observed  in  all  parts  of  a  building, 
because  all  stones  have  a  cleaving  grain  ; 
consequently,  if  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  stones  in  the  quarry  shouhi  be 
placed  vertically  in  the  building,  the 
super-incumbent  weight  would  be  apt 
to  cleave  them,  and  so  render  the 
building  ruinous. 

FOUNDER,  a  person  who  casts 
cannon,  &c. 

FOUNDERING,  adisorder  in  horses, 
which  may  be  considered  under*  two 
heads,  viz. 

Foundering  in  the  feet,  which  is  an 
universal  rheumatism,  or  defluxion  of 
humours  upon  the  sinews  of  a  horse's 
feet ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
hoofs  become  stiff  and  callous,  and  the 
horse  has  no  sense  or  feeling  of  them. 
This  disorder  is  generally  brought  on  by 
hard  riding.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
sudden  heats  and  colds;  and  freouently 
from  the  horse  bein^  watered  when  he 
is  very  hot.  Too  tight  a  shoe,  or  fre- 
quent travelling  upon  hard  flinty  ground, 
will  likewise  produce  this  disorder. 

FouNDERiKG  in  the  chest,  a  disorder 
which  may  be  occasioned  by  crudities 
collected  in  the  stomach,  or  by  other  in- 
firmities which  obstruct  the  free  action 
of  the  lungs.  It  is  discovered  by  the 
horse  not  being  able  to  bend  his  joints^ 
and,  when  once  laid,  by  not  being  able 
to  rise  again,  yl  swelling  in  the  legs  is 
likewise  svmptomatic  of  it. 

FOUNbERY,  I  in  military  matters, 

FOUNDRY,  J  the  art  of  casting  all 
kinds  of  ordnance,  such  as'  cannon, 
mortars,  howitzers,  &c.  It  likewise 
signifies  the  place  or  work-liouse  wherein 
these  operations  are  performed.  At  pre- 
sent all  pieces  of  artillery  are  cast  solid, 
and  bored  afterwards.  Formerly  guna 
were  bored  perpendicularly,  but  at  pre- 
sent in  a  horizontal  position :  the  borise 
instrument  is  fixea  immoveably,  and 
forced  into  the  gun  or  mortar  by  a  me* 
chanical  oower.  The  piece  of  artillery 
is  turoed  roimd  by  a  large  wheel  and 
horses ;  aud  at  the  same  time  tlie  gun 
is  bored|  the  outside  is  turned  and  po- 
lished, 
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lished,  by  another  wery  curious  machine 
fur  that  purpose;  invented  by  the  tery 
ingenious  Messrs.  Verbruggen,  foun- 
ders at  Woolwich.  Guns  were  first 
founded  in  England  in  1587. 

FOUR,  Fr,  a  place  of  confinement  in 
Paris,  to  which  vagabonds  and  persons 
who  oould  not  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  themselves,  were  committed;  and 
wben  once  shut  up  had  their  names  en- 
registered,  and  were  enlisted  for  the 
fervice  of  tlie  old  French  government 
A  f<mr  in  this  acceptation  of  the  term, 
mesiis  a  room  arclied  over  without 
having  the  least  aperture  to  receive 
day-light.  Tliere  were  several  such 
places  of  confinement  in  Paris.  They 
owed  their  invention  to  a  Monsieur 
lyArgensoii,  and  were  supposed  to  add 
innoally  two  thoasand  men  at  least  to 
die  kioflfs  regular  army ;  by  which  means 
the  capital  was  relieved  from  a  multi- 
tude of  thieves,  pick-pockets,  &c. 

Four  decampagne.  Fr.  A  field  oven. 

FOURAGE,  Fr.  Forage.  In  the  ar- 
tiUerf,  it  is  used  figuratively  to  signify 

S't  straw,  or  any  thing  else  of  vege- 
Le  growth,  which  is  used  to  ram  into 
the  bore  of  a  cannon  for  the  purpose 
of  deansing  it. 
Alter  au  Four  ace,  IV.  to  go  a  foraging. 
FOURAGER,  Fr.     To  forage,  or 
look  about  for  provender  and  provi- 


FouKAOER  likewise  means  among  the 
French,  to  ravage,  desolate,  pillage,  and 
waste  a  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  the  iniiabitants  into  disorder. 
The  word  is  derived  from  fora»  agercy 
or  to  seek  for  forage  in  the  fields.  Hence 
JPoaro^er  un  paySf  to  ransack  and 
plunder  a  country.' 

FoutAGsR  au  seCy  Fr.  To  seize  upon 
the  granaries,  hay-stacks,  &c 

Fov EAGER  au  verty  Fr.  To  mow  the 
Ms^  &c  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
ftores  and  provirions. 

FOURAGEURS,  The  French  say 
also  Famchairs,  Fr.  foragers,  or  men 
employed  lo  procure  forage,  &c.  for 
soannv. 

FOURBISSEUR,  Fr.  a  swonUut- 
Wr.  The  French  fiumliarly  say  of  two 
pMons  wl^  are  extremely  intimate^ 
Cagau$emi  tiU  d  tite comme da  four* 
^miur$^  meaning,  that,  like  sword-cut- 
kfiy  (who  when  they  work  sit  closely 
oppOBte  to  each  other)  they  are  putting 
thdr  bcuU  togethv. 


Se  battre  k  Fipie  qui  est  chei  le  four* 
hitieuTy  Fr.  to  fight  with  a  sword  which 
is  still  in  the  cutler's  hands;  signifying 
figuratively  to  dispute  about. any  thing 
that  does  not  concern  either  party, 

FOURCHETTES  k  moueyuety  Fr. 
Rests  for  a  musket.  They  are  some* 
times  used  to  relieve  men  who  do  duty 
on  the  rampart  of  a  town. 

Chemin  Fourchu,  Fr.  a  cross  way.  . 

FOUttGON,  Fr,  a  sort  of  waggon. 
It  likewise  signifies  a  poker. 

FOURNEAU,  Jr.  furnace;  alsotha 
chamber  of  a  mine. 

FOURIEJl,  Fr.  A  quartermast^  be» 
longing  to  a  cavalry  or  infantry  regi* 
ment.  In  France  there  were  fourier^ 
majors  of  cavalry  who  composed  a  part 
of  the  cavalry  sta£F. 

Fourier  d*armee,  Fr.  A  non-com* 
missioned  officer  who  is  attached  to  tho 
general  staff  of  an  army. 

Fourier  dl'un  regiment^  Fr.  The 
quarter-master,  or  quarter-master  ser<^ 
jeant  of  a  regiment,  troop  or  company. 

FOURMILLER,  Fr.  to  swarm  with. 
La  Ftance  fourmilie  en  soldats;'^ 
France  swarms  with  soldiers.  L'Angh- 
terre  fourmilie  en  braves  marins ;— >£ng- 
land  swarms  with  brave  seamen. 

FOURNIMENT,  Fr.  A  bom  which 
holds  about  one  pound  of  gun-powder 
to  prime  cannon.  It  is  likewise  used  by 
cavalry  and  infantry  soldiers,  who  hang 
it  across  their  shoulder.  The  canno» 
neers  keep  it  in  a  belt. 

FOURNIR,  Fr.  to  supply. 

FOUHNITURE  (Ttf  ne  ann^4-c.  Fn 
The  necessary  stores  and  provisions  fot 
an  army. 

FOURNITURES  des  vhrts,  Fr.  Sea 

FOURREAU  depistoletyTr.SLhtOsten 
Faux  FovRREAU  depistoletp  Fr.  pistol 

FouRREAU  d^ipU,  Fr.  the  scabbanl 
of  a  sword. 

Paifs  FOURR]^,  Fr.  a  country  thick 
set  with  hedges,  &G.  properly  called  a 
close  country. 

Pair  FouRRKB,  Fr.  a  peace  lud* 
denly  patched  up. 

CoMpt  FouRRis,  Fr,  Blows  given 
and  received  at  the  same  time  by  two 
entaeonists. 

FOURRIER  de  eempemenl,  Fr.    A 

quarter-master-serieeat,  who  is  assisled 

by  a  private,  and  fiies  the  difeent 

lis  racks 
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racks  for  the  stands  of  arms  in  the 
front  of  an  encampment. 

FOURS  de  bouUngerie  pour  une 
(irmee,  F/.  field^ovens  for  the  use  of  an 
army. 

FOUTOUER,  Fr.  The  quick  motion 
which  was  given  to  the  ranty  that  bat^ 
tered  the  walls  of  a  besieged  town. 

FOYER,  JFr.  Focus,  or  center  of 
the  chamber.  See  Mine. 
.  'FOY'mentie,  Fr.  a  breach  of  trust,  a 
base  surrender  of  any  thing.  In  ancient 
times,  when  a  governor  in  trust,  a  ge- 
neral, or  a  commandant  surrendered 
shamefully,  he  was  degraded  in  the  foU 
ing  manner:  The  delinquent  was  armed 
eap^pee;  he  next  mounted  on  a  scaf- 
fold; and  as  soon  as  his  sentence  had 
been  read  to  him,  by  which  he  was  de-* 
clared  guilty  o£  a  breach  of  trust,  trai- 
terous  and-  disloyal;  twelve  priests  be- 
gan to  sing  the  psalms  of  All  Souls  day. 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  psakn,  the 
priests  paused,  when  the  herald  at  arms 
stripped  the  criminal  of  one  part  of  his 
armour,  crying  aloud,  **  this  is  the  hel^ 
metf  this  is  the  shield  of  the  traitor,  &[c.^ 
When  the  last  psalm  was  over,  a  bason 
of  warm  water  was  poured  over  his 
head,  a  rope  tied  under  his  arms,  and  he 
waS'iet  doivn  from  die  scaffold.  He  next 
was  laid  on  a  hurdle,  Covered  with  a 
shroudi  and  carried  to  the  church, 
where  the  priests  concluded  the  cere- 
mony of  the  degradation,  by  singing  the 
psaLoDy  Deus  Utudcm  meam  ne  tacuerit, 
which  contains  imprecations  against 
traitors.  When  he  had  undergone  this 
humiliating  ceremony,  he  was  dismissed 
the  service. 

FRAGMENT  de  bombe,  de  grenade, 
Fr.  any  piece  of  a  shell  or  grenade  that 
has  burst, 
.  FRAIS,  JV.  expences, 

Frajs  de  guerre,  Fr.  the  general  ex- 
pences to  wmch  a  country  is  subjected 
for  the  support  of  an  army  in  time  of 
war. 

FRAISE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
stakes  or  palisades  placed  horizontally 
on  the  outward  slope  of  a  rampart  made 
of  earth,  to  prevent  the  work  being 
taken  bjr  surprize.  They  are  generally 
7  or  8  feet  long,  and  about  5  inches 
thick.  When  an  army  intreuches  itself> 
the  parapets  of  the  retrenchments  are 
oflen  fraised  in  the  parts  expobe'd  to  an 
attack. 

To  Faaise  a  battalion^  is  to  line  or  co- 


ver it  every  way  with  pikes,  that  it  may 
withstand  the  shock  of  a  body  of  horse. 

FRAISER,  Fr.  To  plait,  knead,  or 
drill ;  in  a  military  sense  to  fraise  or  fence; 
safraiser  un  bataillon,  is  to  fraise  or 
fence  all  the  musquetry-men  belonging 
to  a  battalion  with  pikes,  to  oppose  the 
irruption  of  cavalry,  should  it  charge 
them  in  a  plain.  At  present  it  means 
to  secure  a  battalion  by  opposing  bayo- 
nets obliquely  forward,  or  cross-ways  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossi^ 
ble  for  a  horseman  to  act  against  iL 

Fraiser  un  Retranckement,  Fr.  to 
fraise  an  entrenchment  by  placing  pa- 
lisades horizontally  towards  tlie  enemy. 

Fraises,  Fr.  See  Fraise,  an  adopt- 
ed English  term. 

FRAMEA,  a  kind  of  javelin  formerly 
used  by  the  Germans. 

FRANC-a^,  Fr.  Free  allegiance,  a 
custom  in  force  under  the  first  kings  of 
France.  Every  individual  who  was  frec^ 
and  had  no  chieftain  over  him,  was  at 
liberty  to  choose  the  prince  and  chief- 
tain, under  whom  he  wished  to  live.  In- 
stances of  the  kind  are  recorded  under 
tlie  reign  of  Louis  I.  in  817. 

FRANCHES,  ir.— Unattached ;  in- 
dependent. Les  compagnies  frttnche$y 
free  companies,  were  bodies  of  men 
detached  and  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  French  army,  having  each  a 
chief  or  commandant.  They  conststed 
chiefly  of  dragoons,  hussars,  &c.  and 
their  pecuUar  duty  was  to  make  irrup- 
tions into  an  enemy's  country;  and 
may  not  improperly  be  called  land  pi- 
rates, as  their  chief  occupation  was  to 
harrass  and  plunder  the  enemy  and  his 
adherents,  in  wliatever  manner  the^ 
could,  without  paying  any  regard  to  mi- 
titary  forms,  The  persons  who  com- 
posed these  corps  were  termed  parti- 
sans, They  always  accompanied  the 
main  army  in  time  of  war,  and  were 
distributed  among  the  different  garri- 
son towns  in  France  during  peace. 
Three  were  always  stationed  in  Paris, 
under  the  command  of  a  colonel,  who 
was  created  in  1550  with  the  title  of 
captai  n-general . 

FRANCIIIR  un  fotU,  une  palisade^ 
un  ravin,  Fr.  to  get  over  a  fosse,  pali-i 
sade,  or  ravine. 

Faanchir  det  obetaclet,  Fr.  To  over- 
oome  difficulties  with  prudence  and  re^ 
splution. 

FRANCISQUE^    Fr,  «b  offensive 

weapon 
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weapon  used  by  foot  soldiers  under  the  | 
reign  of  Colaire,  besides  the  bow,  Uinoe 
and  javteline.    I  c  was  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  dooble  hatchet,  with  a  short  han- 
dle. 

FRANC-teipin,  Fr.   a  soldier  who 
was  employed  m  excavating  the  eartli, 
in  wcirkmg  at  the  trenches  and  mines, 
kc  &ic  was  so  called.    It  comes  from 
tear/x,  a  mole. 
FUAPPEB,  Fr.  to  strike. 
FIl«lT£R,  the  former  appelhition  of 
military  sui^ons  mates. 
FRAY,  a  battle,  combat,  or  duel. 
FRAYER  le  cAemin  ^  une  Briche, 
Fr.  to  be  foremost  in  an  assault;  to  be 
Lm  in  entering  a  breach. 

FRETTES,  Fr.  Iron  ferrils  fastened 
tu  the  ends  of  sticks,  beams,  &c.  to  se- 
cure them  from  impression. 

FRICTION,  in  mechanics,  the  rub- 
bing of  the  parts  of  engines  and  ma- 
chines against  each  otlier,  by  which  a 
coottderable  part  of  their  efiqpt  is  de- 
Kroyed. 

It  is  hardlT  possible  to  lay  down  ge- 
neral rales  A>r  computing  the  quantity 
of  frietion,  because  it  depends  upon  a 
oniltiplicity  of  circumstances,  as  the 
structure,  firmness,  elasticity,  &c.  of 
bodies  robbing  against  each  other.  Some 
aatfaors  make  tfa«  friction  upon  a  hori- 
notsl  plane,  equal  to  l-3d  of  the  weight 
to  be  moved;  while  others  have  found 
it  to  be  considerabty  less.  But  however 
tbis  be,  the  doctrine  of  friction,  as  as^ 
ccrtiioed  bw  the  latest  experiments,  may 
be  Mmuned  up  in  the  following  manner. 
L  When  one  body  rests  X>n  another 
npon  a  horizontal  plane,  it  presses  it  with 
its  n-bole  weight,  which  being  equally 
Racted  upon,  and  consequently  tlie 
wliole  effect  of  its  gravity  destrojred  by 
tbe  plane,  it  will  be  absolutely  free  to 
move  in  any  horizontal  direction  by  any 
tbe  least  power  applied  thereto,  pro- 
rided  botn  the  touching  surfaces  be 
fl&oodb. 
S.  But  since  we  find  no  such  thing  as 

d(Bct  smoothness  in  tbt  surfaces  of 
ies^  arising  from  their  porosity  and 
pecnfiar  textoie^  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, that  when  two  such  surfaces  come 
together,  the  prominent  parts  of  the  one 
wOl,  in  some  measure,  fall  into  the  con- 
cave parts  of  the  other :  and  therefore^ 
when  an  borisontal  motion  is  attempted 
in  one,  the  fixed  prominent  parts  of  the 

pchcr  «iD  g^re  more  or  ksf  resistance  to 


the  mo\ing  surface,  by  holding  and  re* 
taiuing'its  parts;  and  tliis  is  what  w« 
call  friction. 

3.  ^ow  since  any  body  will  require  a 
force  equal  to  its  weight,  to  draw  it  over 
a  given  obstacle,  it  follows  that  tl)e  fric- 
tion arising  to  the  moving  body,  willa^ 
ways  be  in  proportion  to  its  weight  only, 
and  npt  to  the  quantity  of  the  surface, 
by  which  it  bears  upon  the  resisting 
plane  or  surface.  Thus  if  a  piece  of 
wood  4  inches  wide,  and  1  thick,  be  laid 
upon  another  fixed  piece  of  the  same 
wood,  it  will  require  the  same  weight  to 
draw  it  along,  whether  it  be  laid  on  its 
broad  or  narfow  side. 

4.  For,  though  there  be  4  times  the 
number  of  touching  particles  on  tbe 
broad  side  (cetarit  paribia)  yet  each 
parricle  is  pressed  with  only  l-4th  of  the 
weight,  that  tliose  are  on  the  narrow  side^ 
and  since  4  times  the  number  multiplied 
by  one-fourth  of  the  weight,  it  is  plain 
the  resistance  is  equal  in  both  places* 
and  so  requires  the  same  force  to  over- 
come it, 

5.  The  reason  why  friction  is  propor- 
tional to  the  weight  of  the  moving  body, 
is,  because  the  power  applied  to  move 
the  body  must  raise  it  over  the  promn 
nent  parts  of  the  surface  on  which  it  ia 
drawn ;  and  this  motion  of  the  body,  at 
it  is  not  upright,  will  not  require  a  pow- 
er equal  to  its  whole  weight;  but  being 
in  the  nature  of  the  motion  on  Im  in- 
clined plane,  it  will  only  require  a  pait 
of  its  own  weight,  which  will  vary  with 
the  various  degrees  of  smoothness  and 
asperity. 

6.  It  is  found  by  experiment,  that  a 
body  will  be  drawn  along  by  nearly  l-3d 
of  its  weight;  and  if  the  surfaces  be  hard 
and  well  polished,  by  less  than  1-Sd  part; 
whereas,  if  the  parts  be  soft  or  rugged, 
it  will  require  a  much  greater  weight. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his 
principles  of  Mechanics,  has  given  us 
the  following  rules  deduced  from  expe- 
riments; but  they  require  some  varia- 
tion under  dinerent  circumstances^ 
which  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  artist. 

1.  Wood  and  all  metals,  when  gieas- 
ed,  have  nearly  the  same  friction ;  and 
the  smoother  they  are,  the  less  friction 
they  have;  yet  metals  may  be  so  far  p<H 
Ibhed  as  to  increase  friction  by  the  co- 
hesion of  their  parts. 

Wood  slides  easi^  upon  the  ground 
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in  wet  weather  than  in  dry,  and  easier 
than  iron  in  dry  weather;  but  iron 
slides  eiisier  than  wood,  in  wet  weather. 
Lead  makes  a  great  deal  of  resistance. 
Iron  or  steel  running  in  brass,  makes 
the  least  friction  of  any.  In  wood  act- 
ing against  wood,  grease  makes  the  mo- 
tion twice  as  easy,  or  rather  2-Sds  easier. 
Wheel-naves,  greased  or  tarred,  go  4 
times  easier  than  when  wet. 

Metals  oiled  make  the  friction  less 
than  when  polished,  and  twice  as  little 
as  when  unpolished. 

In  general,  the  softer  or  rougher  the 
bodies,  the  less  or  greater  their  friction. 

2.  As  to  particular  cases:  a  cubic 
piece  of  soft  wood  of  8  pounds  weight, 
moving  upon  a  smooth  plane  of  soft 
W(M>d,  at  the  rate  of  3  feet  per  second; 
its  friction  is  about  1-Sd  of  the  weight 
«f  it;  but  if  it  be  rough,  the  friction  is 
little  less  than  1-half  the  weight. 

Upon  the  same  supposition,  o^her  soft 
wood  upon  soft  wood  very  smooth,  the 
friction  is  about  l-4th  of  the  weight. 

Soft  wood  upon  hard,  or  hard  wood 
upon  soft,  l-5th  or  1-half  of  the  weight. 
Hard  wood  upon  hard  wood,  i-7th  or 
l-8lh  of  the  weight. 

Polished  steel  moving  upon  steel  or 
pewter,  l-4th  uf  the  \\ eight;  moving  on 
copper  or  lead,  l-5th  of  the  weight ;  on 
brass,  l-5th  of  the  weight.  Metals  of 
the  same  sort  have  more  friction  than 
different  sorts. 

The  frictionycaterisparibusj  increases 
with  the  weight  almost  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  friction  is  also  greater 
with  a  greater  velocity,  but  not  in  prcH 
portion  to  it,  except  in  Very  f^w  cases. 
A  greater  surface  a!so  causes  somewhat 
more  friction,  with  the  same  weight  and 
velocity;  yet  friction  may  sometimes  be 
increased  by  having  too  little  surface  to 
move  on ;  as  upon  clay^  &c.  where  the 
body  sinks. 

S.  The  friction  arising  from  tlie  bind- 
ing of  ropes  about  machines,  differs  ac- 
cording to  their  stiffness,  the  temper  of 
the  weather,  decree  of  flexibilitv,  &c. 
but,  ceteris  paribusy  the  force  or  diffi- 
culty of  bending  a  rope  is  as  the  square 
of  the  diameter  of  the  rope,  and  its  ten- 
sion, directly ;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  or  pulley  it  goes  about,  reci- 
procally. 

A  rope  of  1  inch  diameter,  whose  ten- 
jUon  or  weight  drawing  it  is  5  pounds. 


goin^  over  a  pulley  3  inches  diameter, 
requires  a  force  o£  1  pound  to  bend  it. 

4.  The  resistance  of  a  plane  moving 
through  a  fluid  is  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity;  and  putting  v^  velocity  in 
feet  in  a  secona ;  it  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  the  fluid,  whose  base  is  die 

w 
pl^ne,  and  height  •---.    And  in  a  glob« 

it  is  but  half  so  much. 

5.  As  to  the  mechanic  powers,  the 
single  lever  makes  no  resistance  by  fric- 
tion ;  but  if,  by  the  motion  of  the  lever 
in  lifting,  the  fulcrum,  or  place  of  sup- 
port, .be  changed  further  from  the 
weight,  the  power  will  be  decreased 
thereby. 

6.  In  any  wheel  of  any  machine, 
running  up(m  an  axis,  the  friction  on  the 
axis  is  as  the  weijght  upon  it,  the  di- 
ameter of  the  axis,  and  the  angular 
velocity.  This  sort  of  friction  is  but 
small. 

7.  In  the  pulley,  if,/>,  7>  be  2  weights^ 

A.n/t 

and  q  the  greater;  and  a?:=  — — ,   then 

pxq 

w  is  the  weight  upon  the  axis  of  t]ie 
single  pulley;  and  it  is  not  increased  by 
the  acceleration  of  the  weight  9,  but  re- 
mains always  the  same. 

The  friction  of  the  puUies  is  very  con- 
siderable, when  the  sheaves  rub  against 
the  blocks ;  and  by  the  wearing  of  tho 
holes  and  axles. 

The  friction  of  the  axis  of  the  puUey 
is  as  the  weight  v,  its  angular  velocity, 
the  diameter  of  the  axis  directly,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  pulley  inversely.  A 
power  of  100  pounds,  with  the  addition 
of  50  pounds,  will  only  draw  up  500 
with  a  tackle  of  5;  and  15  pounds  over 
a  single  pulley  will  draw  up  only  14 
pounds. 

8.  In  the  screw,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  friction:  those  with  sharp  threads 
have  more  friction  than  those  with 
square  threads;  and  endless  screws 
have  more  than  either.  Screws  with  a 
square  thread,  raise  a  weight  with  more 
ease  than  those  with  a  sharp  thread. 

In  the  common  screw  the  friction  is  so 
great,  that  it  will  sustain  the  weight  in 
any  position  given,  when  the  power  is 
taken  off;  and  therefore  the  friction  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  power.  From 
whence  it  will  follow,  that  in  the  screw, 
the  power  must  be  to  the  weight  or  re* 

sistance. 
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•c  loot  as  twice  the  perpen-> 
^icalar  bogbt  of  a  thread  to  the  circuio- 
ference  described  by  one  revolution  of 
die  power;  if  it  be  able  to  raise  the 
ndgbty  or  only  sustain  iL  This  friction 
of  the  screw  is  of  peat  use,  as  it  serves 
Id  keep  the  wei^  in  any  given  po-> 


0.  In  the  wedge,  the  friction  is  at 
kast  eqttal  to  the  power,  as  it  retains  any 
positioB  it  is  dnven  into ;  therefore  in 
die  wedge,  the  power  must  be  to  the 
wddk  at  least  as  twice  the  base  to  the 
bei^it,  to  overcome  any  resistance 

10.  To  find  the  friction  of  any  engine, 
begia  at  the  power,  and  consider  the  ve- 
locity aod  the  weight  at  the  first  rubbing 
put;  and  estimate  its  qnantity  of  fric- 
CMO  by  some  of  the  foregoiiie  articles; 
dm  orooeed  to  the  next  rubbing  part, 
sad  do  the  same  for  it,  and  so  on 
ibroegh  the^hole. 

And  note,  that  something  more  is  to 
bt  allowed  for  increase  of  friction  by 
mrv  new  addition  to  the  power. 

FlULL.  An  ornamental  appendage  to 
dtt  shirt,  which  all  oHicers  and  soldiers 
bekMi|;ing  to  the  British  array  generally 
eshibit  whenever  they  appear  in  regi- 
acotals.  A  small  aperture  is  usually 
■ade  at  the  top  to  admit  the  hook  and 
eve  of  the  uniform  coat.  Detached 
mils  for  the  privates  are  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  those  which  are  fixed  to  the 
darti,  as  two  per  week,  at  the  reeular 
dues  allotted  for  a  change  of  linen, 
would  answer  every  purpose  of  cleanli- 


FRISR,  JPy.   See  Cheval  de  Frise. 

FRtSRUTTER.  An  instrument 
tasde  of  iron,  and  used  for  the  purpose 
of  Uockine  up  an  haven,  or  a  nver. 
The  followmg  description  of  it  is  among 
Gencfal  Monk's  observations  on  po- 
litical and  military  affairs. 

The  beams  through  which  the  upright 
bsfs  pass  must  be  twelve  feat  in  length, 
sad  the  upright  bars  that  go  through 
die  beam  must  be  of  that  length,  so  that 
^heo  one  of  these  iron  frisrutters  is  let 
dowD  into  an  haven  or  river,  the  pcr- 
pcadicolar  bars  of  this  iron  instrument 
Ahull  be  deep  enough  to  reach  at  high 
water  within  live  feet  of  the  surface. 

FROCK,  tlie  undress  regimental  coat 
is  very  often  so  called. 

FRONDEy  Fr.  a  sliog.  This  weapon 
was  used  in  France  by  the  Huguenots  at 


Sanoerre,  as  late  as  the  year  1573,  in 
order  to  save  their  powder.  There  are 
two  sorts,  one  whicn  is  used  in  throw- 
ing a  stone  from  the  arm,  and  the  other 
that  was  fixed  to  a  lever,  and  was  so  con- 
trived, that  a  large  quantity  of  stones 
might  be  thrown  out  of  a  machine,  either 
from  a  camp  into  a  besieged  town,  or 
from  a  town  into  the  enemy*s  camp. 
This  machine  has  been  used  since  the 
invention  of  cannon. 

The  fronde  or  sling  was  used  by  the 
Romans  on  three  difierent  occasions,  viz. 
when  diey  sent  their  light-armed  men, 
called  veliteSf  forward  to  skirmish  before 
a  general  engagement;  when  they  wished 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  under  the  walls 
of  a  town  which  they  were  preparing 
to  storm, .  and  finally  to  harrass  and 
wound  the  men  in  the  enemy's  works. 
This  weapon,  in  fact,  together  with  the 
bow  and  arrow,  may  be  numbered  among 
the  primitive  arms  of  mankind. 

FitONDER,  fr.  to  throw  stones  out 
of  a  sling. 

Fronder  une  entrepritt,  une  mtt* 
nmwortj  un  projet,  Fr.  a  figurative  ex^ 
pression,  which  signifies,  to  render  any 
project  or  plan  abortive,  and  by  such 
conduct  to  deprive  the  author  of  the 
merit,  which  might  be  attached  to  its 
execution. 

FRONDEURS,  Fr.  slingers.  These 
composed  a  part  of  the  Roman  militia. 
There  were  some  in  the  French  service 
under  the  reign  of  Philip  I,      ^ 

FRONT,  a  word  of  command,  signi-* 
fying,  that  the  men  are  to  turn  to  their 
proper  front;  this  movement  is  perform* 
ed  at  once  by  revolving  on  the  left  heel, 
without  first  planting  the  right  foot,  as 
in  the  facings.  If  the  battalion  has  been 
faced  to  the  right,  the  men  turn  on  this 
word  a  quarter  circle  to  the  left ;  if  faced 
to  the  left,  they  turn  a  quarter  circle  to 
the  right;  if  they  have  been  faced  to  tlie 
right,  or  left  about,  they  turn  a  half  cir- 
cle to  the  right.  Wlien  the  battalion  is 
marching  by  files,  or  is  put  through  its 
right  or  left  facings,  as,  To  the  Right, 
Face,  To  the  Left,  Face,  the  word  front 
is  always  practised  to  restore  it  to  its 
natural  situation  in  line.  In  displaying, 
or,  to  use  the  French  term,  in  depluy 
ing^  from  close  or  open  column,  or  in 
executing  either  of  those  movements 
from  line,  the  word  frofit  invariubly 
follows  halt, 

Fro^-t 
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Front,  (Fronts  Tr,)  an  exteat  of 
ground,  &c.  which  faces  something  op* 
posite:  as  the  front  of  a  camp>  the 
front  of  aline  of  action,  the  space  in  a 
fortification  which  is  comprehended  be- 
tween the  capitals  of  two  bastions. 

Front  of  a  regiment^  the  foremost 
cank  of  a  battalion,  squadron,  or  any 
other  body  of  men.  To  front  every  way, 
is  when  the  men  are  faced  to  all  sides. 

Quatre$  Iwmmes  defront^  four  men  in 
front. 

Front  qf  a  fortification.  See  Face. 

Front  (fun  bataUlony  Fr.  The  front  of 
a  battalion,  consisting  of  the  leading 
man  of  each  file.  This  term  is  va- 
riously used  in  the  French  service,  as 
Un  battaiUon  qui  fait  front  de  torn  c&tts, 
et  prcsente  Us  armes  par  tout,  A  bat- 
talion which  is  fronted  towards  every 
quarter,  and  presents  arms  in  every  di- 
rection. Un  battaillon  est  sur  son  front 
signifies,  that  a  battalion  is  drawn  up 
so  that  it  presents  its  natural  front  in 
line. 

^ROKT'^i^ire-point,  a  movement  of  the 
sword  used  by  the  cavalry.  See  Sword 
Exercise. 

Jlear-FaoNT  is  the  disposition  of  a 
body  uf  men  in  line,  or  column,  so  that 
liie  natural  formation  of  the  battalion  is 
changed  with  regard  to  aspect,  but  not 
to  shape.  Those  files,  which  in  the  6rst 
telling  off  were  leaders,  become  follow- 
ers. It  sometimes  happens,  that  to  save 
time  a  column  is  ordered  suddenly  to 
face  about  and  retire ;  in  this  case  the 
di£ferent  companies  march  rear  front. 
In  the  conversion  of  a  regiment,  and 
during  the  various  mana'uvres,  the  di- 
\is>iuns,&c.  frequently  appear  rearfrojit* 
They  are  restored  to  their  natural  order 
by  tne  countemiarch.  Thus  a  batt«ilion 
standing  in  open  column,  the  right  in 
front,  whon  faced  about  stands  rear 
front ;  when  countermarched  it  resumes 
its  original  or  natural  formation,  and 
stands  left  in  front  with  its  proper  lead- 
ing files.  When  a  battalion  retiring  in 
line,  fires  by  wings  or  alternate  compa- 
nies, every  retrograde  movtjnent  is 
made  rear  front. 

Front  kunc  armte,  Fr.  The  front  of 
an  army.  Its  extent  from  die  riji,ht  to 
left.  It  also  signifies  the  whole  line  of 
communication  which  an  ai-my  occu- 
pies, whether  by  diviiled  camps,  can- 
tonments, &c.  or  by  columns  ot  troops 
posted  in  a  country. 


Front  d^attaguey  Fr.  That  port 
ag^nst  which  an  enemy  directs  his  iin- 
mediate  operations. 

Front  d*  at  toque,  Fr.  in  artillery,  that 
part  of  a  fortress  against  which  an  ene* 
my  opens  his  works,  &c. 

Front  de  bandiire,  Fr.  The  front 
rank  of  a  battalion ;  the  advanced  line 
upon  whidi  a  camp,  &c«  may  be  formed. 

FRONT-eottvert,  Fr.  Any  space  which 
serves  to  cover  a  town  or  army  against 
the  immediate  approaches  of  an  enemy. 

FRQUT'decouvertf  Fr.  Any  space  or 
ground  in  front  of  a  forU&td  place  or 
army,  which  is  exposed  to  the  imme* 
diate  approaches  of  tin  enemy. 

FaoNT-A^rift^,  Fr.  An^  space  or 
ground  in  front  of  a  fortified  place  or 
army,  which  is  defended  by  a  range  of 
ordnance,  line  of  troops,  &c.  so  as  to 
render  it  inaccessible. 

FRONTEAU  lie  mire,  Fr.  A  wedge 
of  wood,  which  is  placed  under  a  piece 
of  ordnance  U^  raise  it  to  a  proper  point 
of  elevation. 

FRONTIER  (Frantiire,  Fr.;,  tlie 
limit,  confine,  or  boundary  of  any 
kingdom.  The  frontier  towns  are  ge« 
nerally  guarded  by  troops  of  two  or 
more  nations.    See  BARRfER  Towns, 

FUEL,  tlie  matter  or  aliment  of  fire; 
any  thing  capable  of  ignition. 

There  is  a  certain  and  regulated  al- 
lowance of  coals  made  by  government, 
through  the  barrack  office,  to  regiirtents 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  stationed  in 
Great  Britain.  At  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  in  our  other  colonies,  the  al- 
lowance of  fuel  is  generally  regulated 
by  the  general  officer  commanding  in 
those  quarters. 

^Vhen  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
rooms- iu  a  barrack  to  allow  of  one  to  a 
subaltern  of  infantry,  a  full  allowance  of 
fuel  and  candles  .may  be  issued  for  the 
same. 

The  weekly  deliveries  of  coals  and 
candles  for  every  room  are  not  to  exceed 
the  following  quantities,  viz.  Three 
bushels  and  one  quarter  of  coals,  and 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  candles,  to  tlie 
cavalrtfy  in  November,  D(icember,  Ja- 
nuary, February,  and  March.  The 
same  quantity  of  coals,  and  one  nouiid 
and  one  quarter  of  candles  to  the  tfir 
favtrif  for  the  sjtme  time. 

Two  bushels  and  one  half  of  coals, 
and  two  pounds  of  candles,  in  Auril, 

September, 


as 
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Sepcnaber,  and  October,  to  the  cava!'- 
ry.  The  SMme  quantity  of  coals,  aud 
one  pound  of  candles  to  the  infantry^ 
fur  the  same  time. 

One  busliel  and  three  quarters  of 
roali,  and  1  pound  and  a  half  of  can- 
dles, in  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
CO  the  cmtlry.  The  like  quantity  of 
ctMiJsy  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
candies  to  the  infaniry,  fur  the  same 
time. 

A  oommissioiied  officer's  guard,  se^en 
boshels  of  coals,  and  four  pounds  of 
randies,  from  1st  September  to  1st  May. 
A  noa-commissioned  officer's  guard,  half 
those  quuitities  of  coals  and  candles  for 
the  same  time. 

N.  B.  When  searcoal  is  not  used,  one 
Cwt.  of  coal  is  considered  as  equal  to  a 
bushel. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  to  have 
lights  in  the  passages  and  galleries  in  the 
several  barracks,  one  pound  of  candles 
will  be  allowed  per  week  for  each  Ian- 
tern,  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the 
1st  of  May. 

FUGEIrMAN,  (an  incorrect  me- 
thod of  prooouncing^ug^Z-fiMm^  a  well 
Mleji  intelligent  soldier  advanced  in 
front  of  the  line,  to  give  the  time  in 
the  manual  and  platoon  exercises.  The 
^ordfugelis  derived  from  the  German, 
aad  signifies  a  wing ;  the  man  having 
beeo  originally  posted  in  front  of  the 
ncht  wing. 

FUGITIVE  one  who  runs  from  his 
post,  station,  or  duty. 
RTTE,  Fr,  Flight. 
a^LMINANTE  (legion)  Fr.  The 
Romans  had  a  legion  of  this  name,  com- 
po«d  of  christian  ^Idiers,  who  rendei^ 
«d  essential  services,  to  the  Emperor 
Marott  AttreliuMf  in  his  expedition  a- 
gainst  the  Sarmatii,  the  Quades,  and 
the  Marcomani. 

To  FUMIGATE,  in  a  general  ^ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  to  medicate  or 
h«al  by  vapours ;  to  correct  any  infect- 
ed building,  or  limited  circumference  of 
adaosphere,  by  smoke,  impregnated 
with  antiputrescent  particles  ot'  heat, 
lionitali  are  strictly  ordered  to  be  at* 
tended  to  on  this  head ;  especially  when 
any  oonta^ioiis  disorder  mu  prevailed. 
But  in  Bo  mstanoe  ought  this  important 
precaution  to  be  so  scruptiloasly  ob- 
lerved  as  when  troops  are  embarked  for 
any  space  of  tioM.    Thf  jiubfequ«Dt  re» 


gulations  have  been  published  by  au> 
thority,  under  the  following  word : 

FUMIGATION,  the  act  of  fumi- 
gating or  conveying  smoke  into  any  coi^- 
hned  place. 

The  frequent  fumigation  of  erery  ship 
on  which  troops,  or  prisoners  of  war  are 
embarked,  is  deemed  highlv  material,  in 
order  to  prevent  mischief  from  confined 
air.  The  materials  for  fumigation  may 
be  brimstone  with  saw-dust;  or  the 
brimstone  may  be  thrown  over  hot  coals. 
Nitre,  to  which  a  little  vitriolic  acid  is 
added;  or  common  salt,  with  the  same 
addition  of  vitriolic  acid.  Gun-powder 
wetted,  or  the  heated  loggerhead  in  the 
pitch  pot. 

This  operation  should  always  be  ner- 
formed  under  the  immediate  eye  ol  the 
medical  officer  on  board,  to  prevent  im» 
proper  quantities  of  the  articles  being 
used. 

FUND.    See  Stock  Pursa 

FUNERALS.    See  Burials. 

FUNNEL,  any  pipe,  or  passage  of 
communication  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. 

FUREUR,  Fr.  Fury,  rage. 

To  FURL,  in  regard  to  military  flags 
or  colours,  is  opposed  to  their  exposure; 
and  is  used,  to  express  the  act  of  fold* 
ing  them  so  as  to  be  cased. 

FURLOUGH,  a  leave  of  absence. 
Every  non-commissioned  officer  and  soi« 
dier,  who  obtains  leave  of  absence  from 
his  regiment,  must  be  provided  with  a 
proper  voucher  to  satisfy  the  command* 
mg  officer  of  any  place  or  party,  that 
he  has  the  sanction  of  his  superiors  to 
pass  and  repass  within  a  given  period. 

The  following  form  has  been  adopted 
in  a  regiment  otdragoons,  to  the  interior 
regulations  of  which  very  minute  atten^ 
tion  is  paid. 

fiy  lieutenan<:-colonel'  command* 
ing  the— -—ouartesed  at— — 

^  Permit  tne  bearers-private  dragoon 
in  tlie  above  regiment,  and  in  captain 
■  ■  ■  troop,  to  pass  to— in  the  county 
of— —for  the  space  of— ending  the 
of  ■  and  then  to  return  to  his 
regiment  and  troop,  wherever  they  may 
happen  to  be;  as  no  excuse  will  be 
taken  but  that  of  sickness,  for  his  over- 
staying his  furlough;  and  that  to  be 
certified  by  an  officer  of  the  army,  or 
civil  magistrate;  he  behaving  as  be- 
cometb.  Hei9<«  feet*!"  inqiethigh, 
K  k  w— year* 
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'■       years  of  age,  ■  '  couipleMon»«^ — 
hair,-i^^— rcyes,  ic." 

All  soldiers  found  half  a  league  from 
«  camp  or  garrison^  f;<>>ng  towards  an 
enemy  s  country,  or  quarters,  without  a 
pass,  are  deemed  and  ti'eated  as  de- 
serters. 

FURNACE.  In  a  general  accepta* 
tion  of  the  term,  any  vessel  or  utensil 
for  maintaining  a  strong  and  searching 
£re,  either  of  coal  or  wood. 
,  Furnace  is  sometimes  applied,  but 
^  improperly  so^  to  that  used  in  tlic  melt- 
ing of  iron,  aud  by  some  authors  it  is 
\confounded  witli  iron  forges;  although 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween them.    See  Foundry. 

Furnace  in  mining,  signifies  a  hol- 
low, or  excavation  which  is  made  in  the 
«arth,  and  is  charged  with  gun-powder, 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  a  rock, 
wall,  or  any  part  of  a  fortification. 

Mine  Furnaces  must  be  made  under 
that  part  of  tho  glacis  belonging  to  the 
covert  way,  wiiich  faces  the  quarter 
from  whence  the  besiegers*  will  make 
their  principal  attacks,  the  instant  they 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  opening  of  the 
trenches.  Several  small  ones  must  like- 
wise be  sunk  under  the  glacis  of  tiie  out- 
works, in  order  to  blow  up  the  lodgments 
which  the  enemy  may  have  made  when 
he  has  earned  the  advanced  posts.  Mine 
furnaces  are  moreover  extremely  useful 
in  the  defence  of  the  covert-^way,  espe- 
cially to  overthrow  tlie  saps  and  lodg« 
ments,  together  with  the  batteries  that 
may  have  been  erected  by  the  besieging 
enemy.  For  a  scientific  explanation  of 
this  article,  see  Foissac*s  late  edition 
of  Traite  de  la  defense  de»  places  par  le 
Marechal  Vauban,  torn,  ii.  pages  902, 
€24, 440. 

FURNITURE,  in  a  general  sense, 
means  all  sorts  of  moveables  made  use 
of  for  the  comfort,  or  decoration  of  a 
house.  In  a  military  sense  it  applies  to 
certain  articles  which  are  allowed  in 
barracks,  to  which  are  added  household 
utensils,  according  to  the 'number  of 
TQoms. 

By  the  last  General  Regulations,  com- 
missioned and  warrant  oliicers*  rooms  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  are  to  have  a  closet, 
1  table,  2  chairs,  a  coal-box,  coal-tray, 
bellows^  fircrirons,  and  fender. 
-  Non-commibsioned  officers  and  pri- 
vate mens'  rooio«  of  cavalry  and  infantry 


are  to  be  furnished  with  bedsteads,  mat- 
tresses, or  paillasses,  bolsters,  blankets, 
sheets,  rugs,  raund-towel,  closet  or 
shelves,  1  table,  rack  for  arms,  set  of 
fire-irons,  a  fender,  and  three  forms. 

The  following  utaisiUart  also  albwed 
for  each  room :  2  iron  pots  with  wooden 
lids,  2  pair  of  iron  pot-hooks,  2  iron 
trivets,  2  wooden  ladles ;  an  iron  flesh-* 
fork,  and  a  fryingtpaii,  2  large  bowls 
or  platters;  8  small  bowls  or  porringers, 
8  trenchers  and  8  spoons  ior  cavalry 
rooms;  12  of  each  ot  the  three  last  ar- 
ticles for  infantry  rooms;  a  water  buck^ 
et,  coal^-tray,  candlestick,  tin  can  for 
beer,  large  earthen  pan  for  meat,  box 
or  brisket  for  carry mg  coals ;  2  drink* 
ing  horns;  a  wooden  urinal,  broom  and 
mop. 

The  guard  rooms  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry are  furnished  with  a  water  buck- 
et, ciindlestick,  tin  can  for  beer,  drink- 
ing horns;  also  with  fire-irons  and  a 
coal-tray,  from  1st  Sept.  to  1st  May, 
when  they  are  to  be  taken  into  store. 

N.  B.  The  rooms  of  the  quarter  mafr* 
ters  and  Serjeants  of  cavalry,  and  the 
serjeant-major,  and  quarter^master  Ser- 
jeant of  infantry,  to  be  furnished  with 
the  necessary  bedding  and  utensils,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  allowed  to  the 
soldiers^  rooms. 

Each  stable  of  cavalry  for  8  horses  is 
provided  with  2  pitchforks,  2  shovels, 
1  lantern,  1  wheel-barrow,  2  water 
buckets;  and  allowed  4  brooms  per 
month. 

Jfarse-FuRKiTrRt,  ornaments  and 
embellislnnents  which  are  adopted  by 
military  men  when  they  are  mounted  fur 
service  or  parade,  consisting  chiefly  of 
housings,  saddle«cloth,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing distinctions  have  been  abolished^ 
Field  Marshal,  "\  c  j  jt       i  *u 

Genemr,  f^^^^9  <=<**  <>' 

'  covermg  leopard 

skintrimmedwith 

bear  skin. 

Colonel  of  Infantry, 
Lt.  Colonel  of  ditto,  ^  White  furniture. 
Major  of  ditto,  ) 

Aid  de  camp,  }  \Vhite  do.  trim^ 

Brigade  Major,         {  naed  with  black. 
And  blue  furniture  has  been  adopted, 
with  gold  or  silver  lace,  according  to 
the  epaulette,  and  more  or  less  broad 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
Cavalry-- cloth  trimmed  with  silver, 

or 
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or  zoid.    Privates  in  cavalry  regiments 
— larse  saddle  cloths^   the  center  of 
whicJj  is  yeiiowy  with  a  border  to  agree 
with  the  faciDgs  of  the  regiment.    The 
tenth  regiment  of  light  dragoons  is  an 
excepcion  to  this  general  custom.    The 
privates  of  that  corps  have  a  large  piece 
of  hroad  blue  cloth  which  is  thrown  over 
die  saddle,  and  covers  the  horse's  loins. 
As  the  article  of  horse  furniture  is  by 
BO  means  an  inconsiderable  one»  it  were 
to  be  wished,  that  the  utmost  resard 
oookl  be  paid  to  oeconomy;  since  when^ 
0ver  the  ornamental  parts  of  an  officer's 
dress  or  accoutrements  exceed  his  6r 
aancesy  discoatent^  or  embarrassment 
sui»t  be  the  consequencCk    At  the  com^ 
neocement  of  the  late  war,  his  Ma- 
jesty was  graciously  pleased  to  dispense 
«it&  officers  wearing  furnitures  at  re- 
news, because  it  was  judged  very  pro- 
perly, that  the  expence  of  14  or  15 
fnioeas  for  an  article  which  was  worn 
«oe  day  in  the  year,  was  at  such  a  mo^ 
meat  unnecessary. 

FUSES,  in  iutillery,  according  to 
C^it.  George  Smith,  formerly  inspector 
ID  the  military  academy  at  Woolwich, 
are  chiefly  made  of  very  dry  beech  wood, 
aad  sometimes  of  horn*beam  taken  near 
the  root  They  are  turned  rough  and 
bored  at  first,  and  then  kept  for  several 
years  in  a  dry  place.  The  diameter  of 
the  hole  is  about  i  of  an  inch ;  the  hole 
does  not  go  quite  through,  having  about 
}  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom ;  and  tlie 
head  is  made  hollov  in  th^  form  of  a 
bowL 

The  composition  for  fuses  is,  salt- 
petre S,  sulphur  1,  and  mealed  powder 
S,  ^,  and  sometimes  5*  This  compo*- 
lidon  is  driven  in  with  an  iron  driver, 
whose  ends  are  capped  with  copper,  to- 
prt?ent  the  composition  from  taking 
fire ;  and  to  keep  it  equally  hard ;  ttie 
last  shovekfuU  being  all  mealed  powder, 
and  2  strands  of  quick  match  laid  across 
each  other,  being  driven  in  with  it,  the 
tads  of  whjch  are  folded  up  into  the  hol- 
low top,  and  a  cap  of  |iarchment.tied 
o%er  it  until  it  be  used. 

When  tliese  fuses  are  driven  into  the 
loaded  shell,  th^  lower  end  is  cut  off  in 
a  slope,  so  diat  the  composition  may  In- 
flame the  powder  in  the  shell.  The  fuze 
most  be  of  such  a  length  as  to  continue 
boming  all  the  time  the  shell  is  in  its 
nui|^  and  to  set  fire  to  the  powder  as 
1000  If  it  toQcfaet  the  ground,  which 


occasions  the  shell  instantly  to  burst  int(| 
many  pieces. 

When  the  distance  of  the  battery  from 
the  object  is  known,. the  time  of  the 
shell's  flight  may  be  computed  to  a  second 
or  two ;  which  being  ascertained,  .the- 
fuze  may  be  cut  accordingly,  by  burn- 
ing two  or  three,  and  making  use  of  a 
watch,  or  of  a  string,  by  way  of  a  pen* 
dulum,  to  vibrate  seconds* 

FusftE,  JFV.  according  to  the  {"rench 
acceptation  of  the  word,  is  applied  to  va^ 
rious  purposes,  and  belongs  to  various 
instruments  of  destruction  which  are 
used  in  war.  The  fus^e  is  differently 
made  by  different  artificerSi  SoQie 
make  it  consist  of  one  pound  of  gun* 
powder,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of 
charcoal  well  mixed  together;  others  of 
four  pounds  of  gun-powder,  two  of  salt- 
petre, and  one  of  sulphur.  It  must  be 
generally  remarked,  that  the  time  a 
bomb,  or  grenade  will  take  to  burst 
after  it  has  been  tlirown  out  of  the 
mortar,  must  depend  entirely  upon  th^ 
length  and  quality  of  the  fusee. 

FusxES  d  bombesy  Fr»  bomb  fuses* 
The  intent  and  object  of  these  fuses,  are 
to  communicate  hre  to  the  gun^powder, 
with  which  the  bomb  is  filled,  in  order 
to  force  it  to  burst  and  separate  in  bro« 
ken  pieces  on  any  given  spot.  These 
fuses  are  usually  made  in  the  shape  of^ 
a  wooden  pipe  or  tap,  out  of  the  Unde& 
tree,  the  alder,  or  any  other  dry  and  i><>lid 
wood,  and  are  afterwards  fUled  with  a 
slow  combustible  composition.  The  ma« 
terials  are  increased,  or  diminished,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  applica- 
tion. Fuses  are  sometimes  made  of 
copper,  and  they  must  not  have  the  leas( 
aperture  or  fissure* 

Tliere  are  fuses  for  bombs  of  12, 
of  10,  and  of  8  inches  diameter.  Fuses 
for  bombs  of  IS  inches  diameter,  are  8 
inches  4  lines  long,^  being  1  inch  8  line« 
broad  at  the  thick,  and  1  inch  S  iinefi^ 
broad  at  the  thin  end;  the  breadth,  or- 
dianieter  of  the  light,  or  aperture  is  5 
lines.  Fuses  decrease  nearly  1  inch  in 
length  and  2  lines  in  diameter,  accords 
ing  to  the  caliber  of  the  bomb.  The 
diameters  of  the  lights  or  apertmres^ 
onlv  diminish  one  half  line. 

l^he  composition  for  bomb  fuses  con* 
sists  of  seven  parts  of  priming  powdea 
to  four  of  salt-petre,  and  thiee  of  sul<* 
phur.  These  different  materials  are 
(each  leparately)  first  passed  through  a 
K  k  «    ■  r 
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silk  sieve;  and  after  they  have  been  well 
mixed  together,  the  whole  mass  is  thrown 
into  a  moderate  sized  hair  sieve,  and  again 
passed  through. 

The  ftise  is  gradually  filled  with  this 
Composition,  each  proportion  being  well 
preraed  in,  without  violence.  Iron  ram* 
rods,  fitted  to  the  bore  of  the  fuse  are 
used  for  thi^  purpose.  Every  time  the 
materials  are  poured  in,  the  ramrod  is 
inserted,  and  by  means  of  a  small  mallet, 
with  whieh  it  is  struck  14  or  15  times, 
the  composition  is  pressied  into  a  hard 
consistency. 

When  fuses  have  been  well  loaded, 
and  the  materials  have  previously  been 
properly  mixed,  they  willnaturally  burn 
with  an  equal  steady  fire,  preserving  in 
general  an  even  length  of  flame,  without 
spitting,  or  irregularly  shaking. 

In  order  to  preserve  fuses  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  composition,  when  tho- 
roughly prepared,  must  be  covered  with 
a  mastick  or  cement  made  of  2-3ds 
bees-wax  and  ^Sd  rosin,  well  mixed  to- 
getlier.  Bomb  fuses  prepared  in  this 
manner,  will  bum  either  in  water,  or  in 
earth,  nearly  70  seconds,  without  being 
eoLtinguisbed. 

The  usual  method  of  priming  fuses,  is 
to  grate  about  one-thirdof  a  French  inch 
of  comjposi  tion.  Two  small  matches  about 
5  or  6  uches  long,  with  the  ends  bent  in- 
wards, are  then  wall  fixed  with  pounded 
oompontion  to  the  eye  of  the  fuse,  by 
which  last  operation  it  is  completely  filled 
and  closed.  This  part  is  finally  co\'ercd 
over  with  cartrid^  paper,  that  is  tied, 
•nd  remains  so  till  tnere  is  occasion  to 
use  it.  Before  the  fuse  is  driven  into 
the  bomb,  the  thin  or  small  end  must 
be  cut  off,  in  order  that  the  fire  may  be 
etMly  communicated  to  the  mass  of  gun- 
powder, which  is  lodged  in  the  bomb. 

FvsftBs  ^  bombei,  Itfnrmort^  bomb- 
f^ses  with  dead  light.  There  is  a  spe- 
det  of  bomb-fuse,  which  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  term  feiMNorty  or  dead-light. 
The  diflerence  between  these  fuses  and 
the  ordinary  ones  consists  in  this,  that 
the  eye,  instead  of  being  pierced  and 
hollow,  is  full,  and  of  a  halP-spherical 
shape.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
comnosition  is  introduced  through  the 
small  end. 

The  conipoiition  for  fuses,  iJoMnorty 
consists  of^  16  parts  of  pounded  gun- 
powder, and  9|  parts  or  ashes.  The 
aiUet  mast  te  mked  over  agaiB^  and 
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run  through  a  silk  sieve.  Potter^s  earth, 
or  clay,  will  produce  the  same  eflfect  as 
ashes. 

In  proceeding  to  charge  a  bomb-fuse 
that  is  made  of  ordinary  wood,  the  eye, 
or  aperture  is  first  closed  with  pipe-clay, 
which  is  well  beaten  and  pressed  agpinst 
the  fuse  in  a  small  platter;  the  thin  end 
of  the  fuse  being  held  upwards.  Three 
lines  (or  3-19ths  of  a  French  inch)  of 
this  earth,  will  be  sufficient  to  stop  the 
communication  of  any  fire.  A  tube,  or 
trundle,  filled  with  pounded  gunpowder 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  conv* 
position  ca!ied,/W(-jn0r^,  is  tbhist  into  the 
fuse,  by  which  it  b  finally  charged.  If 
this  charge  of  pounded  gunpowder  were 
to  be  omitted,  the  fuse  might  not  be 
susceptible  of  ignition;  but  the  quan- 
tity never  ought  to  exceed  3  lines,  as  the 
fuse  would  split  by  the  explosion. 

When  the  grains  of  gunpowder  have 
been  well  pounded,  a  trundle,  or  tube 
fined  with  the  aforementioned  compo* 
sition  must  be  applied,  and  it  is  finally- 
loaded  like  the  rest. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  9  indies 
of  this  composition  will  last  as  long  as 
one  of  the  quality  with  which  conunon 
fuses  aie  charged.  Before  the  fuse  is 
driven  into  the  bomb,  it  must  be  pierced 
through  with  a  gimblet  of  one  line  dia* 
meter,  taking  care,  that  the  hole  is  made 
precisely  through  the  charge  of  pounded 
gunpowder.  One  end  of  a  priming 
match  must  be  forced  in,  and  three 
others  be  tied  to  it,  which  throe  are  to 
fall  upon  the  bomb  when  it  lies  in  the 
mortiu^ 

The  parucular  object  to  be  obtained 
from  this  sort  of  fuse,  is  to  prevent  the 
least  trace  of  firo  or  light  bemg  visible  in 
its  projection ;  so  that  the  enemy  may 
remain  ignorant  of  the  range,  or  direo 
tion  of  the  bomb,  and  not  be  able,  of 
course^  to  get  out  of  the  way  when  it 
falls,  or  to  avoid  the  effects  of  its  ea-^ 
plosion. 

These  fuses  were  made  use  of  at  the 
^e|e  of  Ham  in  1761.  The  experiments 
which  were  made  in  1799,  with  this 
composition,  by  an  artificer  belonging  to 
the  ordnance4)oard  at  Douay,  mive 
proved,  that  it  answers  every  purpose  for 
which  it  is  invented. 

The  author  of  the  Manuel  dt  tAwtii" 
leur,  from  whose  treatise  these  observ- 
ations are  taken^  concludes  this  article 
by  dtatiagi  that  the  advaatages  to  be  d^ 
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livfd  from  this  inveotion  are  not  so 
gmtw  thmj  at  first  appear. 

He  renarb^  that  with  remct  to  the 
real  utility  of  the  fuze  ijtumort,  if 
k  be  oooadered  as  tending  materially 
to  the  rfrfence  of  any  besieged  place. 
tW  afguoaent  cannot  be  very  forctblOy 
vben  we  reflect,  that  to  pain  time  oon- 
tttuies  one  of  the  prinaDal  means  of 
itksotj  and  that  the  oniT  way  to  ob- 
uia  i^  is  by  retarding  the  besiegers' 
opentioas.  These  eniU  are  gained  by 
vanoos  expeciients.  Among  others,  the 
waamoD  h(;hted  fuse  conduces  not  a 
little:  lince  during  the  whole  direction ' 
of  the  bomb  against  the  worha  of  tlie 
«nilants»  the  attention  of  the  work- 
Bicn  is  diverted  from  their  immediate 
hiiour,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  in 
iunnge,  much  uneasiness  is  created, 
becaase  its  ultimate  explosion,  and  con- 1 
oomitant  destruction  are  unknown. 

Add  to  this,  that  indepoident  bf  the 
eooAisioo  wliich  is  occasioned  among 
the  assailants  bv  repeated  projectiles, 
the  bombardier  by  means  of  tlie  lighted 
Alfes,  is  enabled  to  correct  his  aim  dur- 
ing the  darkest  night.  The  same  plin* 
ciplcs  most  certainly  hold  good  in  at- 
lackf ;  and  from  a  conviction  of  their 
solid  utility  in  both  instances,  the  com** 
moB  fuses  have  been  hitherto  adopted, 
shhosigfa  the  kind  in  questioo  has  heen 
kaovnTfor  several  years. 

Fusses  ^  grtmadtij  Ft.  fuaes  for  gre- 
Bsdes.  These  fuses  ate  made  of  the 
■aia  (fuality  of  wood  as  those  adopted 
f«r  bombs.  Their  length  is  S  inches  6 
liaes;  their  diameter  at  the  head  is  10 
hoes;  t  lines  in  diaaoeter  1  inch  from 
the  bead,  and  S  lines  in  diameter  to  the 
si^fat  or  apeiture.  The  composition  of 
these  fuses  consists  of  5  parts  of  prim- 
lag  gunpowder,  3  parts  of  sulfur,  and 
8  of  saltpetre;  or  3  parts  ot  priming 
powder,  3  of  saltpetre,  and  1  of  sul- 
phur. 

These  fuses  must  be  loaded  with  the 
^SOK  care  and  precision  as  are  required 
ia  bomb-cfaarges;  that  is,  the  thick  end 
of  the  fuse  most  be  placed  downwards, 
to  that  it  stands  upnght;  the  composi- 
tioo  nmst  then  be  mtroduced  by  means 
of  a  trundle,  which  the  French  call  lart- 
Urwt,  made  for  that  specific  purpose; 
the  composition  must,  after  that,  be  well 
pressed  in  with  an  iron  ramrod,  fitted 
tu  the  bore  of  the  fuse,  and  gradually 
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forced  in  by  gentle  U^m  with  a  mallet. 
Great  precaution  must  be  observed  dui>« 
inp  tlusoperation«  as  too  much  violence 
might  spht  the  fuse.  When  the  fuss 
has  been  half  filled,  a  shorter  ramrod 
must  be  used,  i^ith  which  the  charge  is 
completed  In  making  bomb-fuses  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  strike  equai 
blows  with  the  mallet,  until  you  get  to 
the  three  last,  wlien  the  strength  of  each 
blow  must  be  increased. 

Fusses  (tobutj  Fr.  howitzer  fuses. 
These  are  generally  made  of  th^  same 
composition  and  wood,  as  serve  for 
bombs,  and  are  loaded  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. They  have  the  same  dimension^ 
when  applied  to  calibres  of  8  or  6  iiu:hea 
diameter;  tliatis,  they  contain  5  incites 
4  lines  in  lenetli;  15  lines  diameter  ac 
the  small  end,  3  Hues  diameter  at  the 
thick  end;  13  lines  diameter  1  inch  from 
the  head;  the  eye,  or  vent  is  10  lines. 
These  fuses  do  not  exceed  thevent  of  an 
howitzer,  so  much  as  bomb  fuses  d* 
the  vent  of  bombs.  They  ar^  in  fact^ 
shorter. 

FusiES  vo/<m(€s,  Fr.  Iky-rockets. 
These  fuses  are  made  of  various  dimen^ 
sions,  and  serve  for  signals  in  time  of 
war.  They  are  sometimes  2  inches  and 
more  in  diameter.  The  cartridges  with 
which  they  are  loaded,  contain  in  thick- 
ness tlie  sixteenth  part,  or  more  of  thai 
diameter. 

The  composition  wliich  is  used  for 
fuses  of  this  description,  consists  of  Ifi 
parts  of  saltpetre,  7f  of  charcoal,  and 
4  of  sulphur;  or  of  Id  parts  of  saltpetre^ 

6  of  charcoal,.  4  of  sulphur,  mid  S  of 
priming  gunpowder,  riie  materials 
must  be  carefully  pounded  and  well 
mixed  together.  Uoliow  rods  of  I'arious 
lengths  are  used  to  diarge  tliese  fuses. 
They  must  have  cavity  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  stick. 

Fuses  are  tied  to  long  sticks,  or  rods 
made  of  very  light  wood,  sticli  as  hazct 
tree,  which  must  have  been  cut  souio 
time,  and  be  perfectly  dry:  They  must 
likewise  be  straight,  and  contain  frona 

7  to  0  feet  in  length ;  the  thick  end  of 
the  rod,  in  which  two  notches  are  made 
to  fix  it  to  the  fuse,  must  be  7  or  8  lines 
in  diameter,  and  at  the  small  end  3  to  4 
lines  diameter.  When  the  rod  is  rather 
heavy,  it  takes  a  more  upright  direcp 
tiou  than  i&hen  it  is  light;  but  it  does    ^ 
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not,  require  so  many  degrees  of  eleva- 
tion. 

It  must  be  generally  remarked^  that 
a&  soon  as  a  fuse  is  fixed  to  a  grenade, 
which,  is  not  intended  for  immediate 
use,  you  must  melt  some  pitch  and  im- 
merse the  head  of  the  fuse,  instantly 
dipping  it  into  cold  water,  by  which 
precaution  the  composition  will  remain 
unaltered ;  unless  the  wood  be  rotten. 

FUS£e,  fusil,  or  FUZEEy*  light 
xnusquetf^ 

.  FUSIL  sur  epaule,  ¥r,  A  word  of 
command  in  the  manual  exercise.  Shoul- 
der arms, 

FUSILIER  quelqu^un,  Fr*  to  shoot 
any  bodv. 

tUSltS  d  Ptpeey  Fr.  fusils  with  long 
bayonets,  shaped  like  a  cut  and  thrust 
^  Jiyvord.  These  weapons  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  writer  of  Milanges  Mili" 
taires,  as  being  extremely  useful  in  the 
xear  rank  of  a  battalion,  or  in  detached 
Ibodies  that  are  stationed  for  the  defence 
of  baggage,  &c. 

Something  similar  to  this  invention 
has  been  adopted  by  the  dismounted 
light  horse  volunteers  in  London,  who 
have  in  addition  temporary  sword-liiits 
made  to  fit  the  sockets  of  then*  bay- 
onets., 

FusiL^  mousquetSy  Fr.  asort  of  fusil 
>»'hich  was  invented  by  Marshal  Vau- 
ban,  and  which  was  so  contrived,  that 
ia  case  the  flint  did  not  strike  fire,  the 
powder  might  ^  inflamed  by  means  of 
a  small  match  which  was  fixed  to  the 
breech. 

Fusils  d  chevalefiy  a  species  of  fusils 
upon  rests,  which  is  recommended  by 
Marshal  V^uuban,  to  be  used  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  siege,  about  50  or  100 
toises  in -front  of  the  glacis,  at  the  en- 
trances of  narrow  passes,  &c« 

FUSILEERS  in  the  British  se^^  ice, 
are  soldiers  armed  like  the  rest  of  the 
infantry,  with  this  Jhlerence  only,  that 
'*  their  masquets  are  shorten  and  lighter 
than  those  uf  the  battalion  and  the  gre- 
nadiers. They  wear  caps  which  are 
somewhat  less,  in  point  of  height,  than 
common  grenadier  caps.  Tiieie  are 
three  regiments  in  the  Engiisli  her\i(e; 
the  7th  regiment  of  foot  ^or  Koyid  Fu- 
sileers)  raised  in  1685;  the  2Uc  regi- 
ment of  foot  (or  Royal  N.  British  Fu- 
fileers)  raised  in  1678;  and  the  23d  (or 
|loyal  W«lsh  Fusileers)  niised  in  1088. 


It  is  always  presumed,  that  thefte 
corps,  like  the  guards,  possess  an  esprii 
de  corps,  which  is  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. 

As  tlie  fusileer  regiments  upon  tlie 
British  establishment  are  distingui^ed 
from  other  corps  by  some  peculiarities, 
we  shall  briefly  state  what  has  occurred 
to  us  on  the  subject.  In  former  times 
the  officers  of  these  regiments  did  not 
carry  spontoons,  but  had  fusils  like  die 
officers  of  flank  companies  tliroughout 
the  line.  At  present  tliey  wear  swords. 
It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  are 
not  any  ensigns  in  fusileer  regiments ; 
their  junior  officers  rank  as  second-lieiH 
tenants,  taking  precedence  of  all  en- 
signs, and  those  of  thfe  7th  or  Koyal 
Fusileers,  have  no  second  lieutenants ; 
so  that  they  rank  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  according  to  the  dates  of  their  se- 
.  veral  commissions,  as  lieutenants.  On 
account  of  this  difference,  the  first 
commission  in  the  fusileers  was,  by  a 
regulation  issued  from  the  War-Oriicc 
in  1773,  rated  601.  higher  than  that  of 
an  ensign ;  whilst  die  first  commission 
in  the  7  th  having  the  pay  of  lieutenant 
attached  to  it,  was  rated  at  5501.  that 
of  the  other  two,  having  only  the  paj 
of  ensign  annexed,  was  4501. 

When  the  estimates  of  tlie  British 
army  were  made  o»it  for  the  year  1735, 
the  extra  sum  of  1641.  5s.  per  anoum 
was  charged  against  the  7th  regiment. 
This  surplus  however  was  easily  ex- 
plained when  it  came  to  be  understood, 
tiiat  that  regiment  beiiigafusileercorps, 
had  20  lieutenants,  instead  of  11  lieu- 
tenants and  9  ensigns.  The  difierence 
between  these  commissions  amounted 
to  9s.  per  diem,  and  the  sum  total  to 
1641.  5s.  per  annum.  The  33d,  or  royal 
regiment  of  Welch  fusileers,  wear  hel- 
mets ;  and  all  officers  belonging  to  fu- 
sileer corps  have  two  epaulets. 

Fusiliers,  Fr.  Fusileers  are  men 
armed  with  fusils  or  light  musquets.— 
When  pikes  were  in  use  among  the 
French,  each  regiment  had  only  four 
fusileers,  exclusive  of  ten  grenadiers 
who  carried  the  fusil  or  muiqueL  At 
present  fusils  or  musquets  are  univer- 
sally adopted  in  the  European  amiies. 
Among  the  French  there  was  a  distinct 
regiment  of  fusileers,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  the  grand  master  of 
the  ordnance.    The  length  of  a  French 
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fusii  was  directed  to  consist  of  three 
French  feet  eight  inches  from  the  touch- 
hole  tu  the  muzzle,  and  the  caliber  to 
ha%e  the  diameter  of  a  bull  taking  twenty 
to  the  pound. 

FUSKIBALAS,  a  machine  used  by 
the  ancients  in  the  defence  of  their 
M-alU,  to  throw  stones  and  darts  at  the 
enemjr. 


FUT,  Fr,  the  stock  of  a  muBquet; 
any  piece  of  wood,  upon  which  portft* 
ble  iire^^irms  are  mounted. 

FUYARD,  Fr,  a  run-a-way,  ti 
coward. 

Vn  corpt  fuyard,  Fr.  a  regiment  that 
hns  been  in  the  habit  of  running  away. 

lOJZE,    See  Fuse, 
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GABION,  in  fortification,  is  a  kind 
of  basket  made  of  ozier  twigs,  of 
1  cjUndrical  form,  having  different  di* 
meosions,  according  to  what  purpose 
it  is  used  for.    Some  gabions  are  5  or  6 
feet  high,  and  3  feet  in  diameter ;  these 
serve  in  sieves  to   carry  on   the  ap- 
proaches under  cover,  when  they  come 
pretty  near  the  fortilication.  Those  used 
in  field-works  are  3  or  4  feet  high,  and 
^\  or  3  feet  diameter.    There  are  also 
g-abions  about  1  foot  high,  12  inches 
diameter  at  top,  and  from  8  to  10  at 
bottom,  which  are  placed  along  the  top 
of  the  parapet,  to  cover  the  troops  in 
firing  over  it  ;^  they  are  filled  with  earth, 
lo  order  to  make  them,  some  pickets 
9  or  4  feet  long,  are  struck  into  the 
groandy  in  form  of  a  circle,  and  of  a 
proper  diameter,  wattled  togetlier  with 
sma]l  branches,  in  the  manner  of  com- 
inoQ  fences.    Batteries  are  often  made 
of  gabions.    See  Battery. 

&t(j^cM}ABiONS,  in  fortificsition^  are 
oade  in  the  same  manner  as  the  for- 
iper:  they  are  only  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  bnnchcs  and  small  wood,  and  are 
4  or  6  feet  Ions;-,  they  serve  to  roll  be- 
fore die  workmen  in  the  trenches,  to 
cover  them  in  front  against  musket-shot. 
Gabion  farci^  Fr.  a  stuft  gabion. 
GABIOXADE,   Jr.  a  term  made 
vse  of  when  a  retrenchment  is  suddenly 
tbnmn  up  and  formed  of  gabions,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  retreat  of 
ttMps,  who  may  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don a  work,  after  having  defended  it  to 
the  last  extremity.    Every  parapet  that 
u  made  of  gabions  is  generally  called 

GaBIONNER,  Fr,  to  cover  or  se- 
cure with  gabions. 

OADARA,  a  Turkish  sabre,  with  a 
br^e  bUde,  somewhat  curved, 


GAFFLES,  th^  steel  lever  witfc 
which  t^e  ancieols  Jsent  their  <:ros»* 
bows. 

GAGE,  Fr,  the  gauntlet.  The  glove 
that  was  thrown  in  defiance  at  the  per* 
son  one  intended  to  fight,  was  formerly 
called  gage  de  combaty  or  gage  de  bat" 
taille. 

GAGES,  Fr,  wa^es.  Among  the 
French  this  phrase  signified  the  fruits 
or  compensations  wliich  were  derived 
by  individuals  from  appointments  given 
by  the  crown,  whetner  of  a  miUtary, 
civil  or  judicisd  nature,  or  for  service 
done  at  sea  or  by  land. 

GAGNER  battaille,  Fr.  to  ovei*- 
come  an  enemy  by  superior  skill  and 
courage  in  manoeuvring. 

Gag N EH  une  marches  Fr.  to  reach 
some  pai'ticular  point  or  position  before 
the  enemy,  by  means  of  a  more  active 
and  skilful  movement. 

Gagner  du  terrein,  Fr.  To  gain 
ground  by  making  an  enemy  give  way. 

2<i  GAIN,  to  conquer;  to  get  tlie 
better:  as  theif  gained  the  dai/y  &c. 

To  Gain  ground.    See  Ground. 

Gain  d*une  bat  taille,  Fr.  Tlie  suc- 
cessful issue  of  an  engagement;  the  act 
of  coiic|uering  an  enemy. 

GAINE  de  flatmne,  Fr.  a  sort  of 
linen  sheath  or  cover,  into  which  the 
staff  of  a  flag  or  pendant  is  put. 

Gaine  de  pavilion^  Fr.  a  cloth,  or 
linen  band,  which  is  sewed  across  the 
flng,  and  through  which  the  di£ferent 
ribbons  are  interlaced. 

Gaines  de  girouettes,  Fr.  bands  or 
pieces  of  liticn,  with  which  the  vanes 
are  tied  to  the  staff. 

GAITERS,  a  sort  of  spatter-dashes, 
usually  made  of  cloth,  and  are  either 
long,  as  reaching  to  the  knee,  or  short, 
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M  only  reaching  above  the  ancle;  the 
latter  are  termed  half-gaiters. 

Galeries  CapUaleSj  Fr.  are  those 
galleries  which  lie  under  the  capitals  in 
works  of  fortification. 

Galerie  tranversalef  Fr.  is  a  gallery 
in  fortification  which  ciits  the  capital 
in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

Galerie  meurtriere  ou  deprem^re  en- 
Teloppe,  Fr.  a  gallery  which  runs  under 
the  whole  extent  of  the  covert-way,  and 
is  frequently  carried  close  to  the  coun- 
terscarp, in  order  to  afibrd  a  circula- 
tion ot  air. 

Galerie  d^envchppe^  Fr.  a  gallerj' 
which  is  constructed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  (glacis,  and  is  commonly  made 
parallel  to  the  magistral  or  principal 
one  of  fortification.  The  envchppe  is 
the  chief  gallery  in  a  fortress^  or  garri- 
son town,  and  serves  as  a  path  of  corn- 
man  ication  or  covered  way  to  all  the 
rest.  It  i^of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  besieged  to  secure  this  gallery 
from  every  approach  of  the  enemy;  and 
if  any  impression  should  be  made,  so 
repair  the  injury  without  delay.  From 
this  gallery  the  garrison  always  direct 
their  attacKs,  whenever  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  assailants  out  of  the  covert- 
way. 

Galerie  tTkmtte^  Fr.  a  ^llery  in 
front  of  the  enveloppe.  Ecoutcr,  which 
signifies  to  listen,  suificiently  explains 
the  purpose  for  which  these  gaiieries 
were  erected. 

Petitet  Galeries,  en  ram^aur,  Fr. 
«mnll  galleries,  branches,  or  erraignees, 
in  forufication»  wiiich  issue  from  the 
countermine,  and  at  the  extremities  of 
which  the  furnace  or  chamber  for  tlie 
lodgment  of  gunpowder  is  constructed. 
There  is  not  any  establislied  or  fixed 
rule  to  direct  the  height  to  which  small 
galleries,  branches,  or  aiToipiees  ought 
to  be  carried;  in  general  tliey  should 
have  the  lca.^t  possible  elc%*ation. 

When  galleries  are  built  of  mason- 
work,  their  heit^ht  is  from  five  to  six  feet, 
their  breadth  from  three  to  four,  and 
sometimes  only  three. 

Galeries  de  mines,  Fr.  galleries  in 
mining  difter  from  cnunter-mines>  in  as 
much  as  that  they  arc  s\ipported  by  cof- 
fers resting  upon  frame?,  which  are  co- 
vered with  earth  thi*ee  feet  in  depth; 
that  is,  two  feet  and  a  half  from  one 
fraioe  to  another.    These  galleries  are 


usually  built  three  feet  and  a  half  high, 
and  two  and  a  half  broad;  and  wliencver 
there  is  a  necessity  to  work  in  the  ra- 
meau  or  arraign^,  the  galleries  in  tliat 
case  are  reduced  to  smaller  proportions. 

Galerie  magUtrale,  Fr.  in  mining, 
signifies  any  covered  avenue  or  gallery, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  magistral  or  prin- 
cipal line  of  the  place,  and  exists  under 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  front  of  the  foi^ 
tifications.  This  gallery  is  usually  as 
thick  as  the  enemy^s  mason  work  against 
which  the  countermine  is  dii-ected.  By 
means  of  this  work  the  besieged  gene- 
rally endeavour  to  interrupt  every  at- 
tempt which  the  besiegers  may  make  in 
the  passage  of  the  fossil,  or  ditch. 

GkhTiLiEdpasserun/osieyTr.  agallery 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
a  ditch.  It  is  a  small  passage  made  of 
timber-work,  having  its  beams  or  sup- 
porters driven  into  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  and  being  covered  at  the  top  with 
boards  that  are  again  covered  with  earth, 
suificiently  strong  to  bear  the  miner, 
and  to  withstand  the  effects  of  ardfictal 
fire,  or  the  weight  of  stones  which  the 
enemy  might  direct  against  them.  This 
sort  of  gallery  is  sometimes  called  the 
traverse  or  cross-way. 
'  These  galleries  have  been  oat  of  use. 
for  some  years.  Tlie  miner  gets  at  the 
body  of  the  place  which  is  attacked, 
either  through  a  subterraneous  gallery 
that  is  practised  under  the  ditch,  when 
the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit  the 
attempt,  or  under  cover  of  tlie  epaulc* 
ment,  which  covera  the  passage  of  the 
ditch.  When  the  ditch  is  full  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  miner  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  it,  he  instantly  makes 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  breach, 
either  by  swimming,  or  by  supporting 
his  body  on  a  nift  of  timber;  as  soon  as 
he  has  reached  the  spot,  he  works  into 
the  earth  among  the  ruins  of  the  wall, 
ami  completes  the  object  of  the  ente;- 
prize. 

Galeries  de  tcmimunicatiffn^  Fr.  arc 
subterraneous  galleries,  by  ineims  of 
which  the  garrison  of  a  besieged  town 
or  place  may,  without  being  percei\*ed 
by  the  enemy,  communicate  from  the 
body  of  the  place,  or  from  the  coun- 
terscarp, with  the  dilVerent  ootworks. 

Galchies  souterraines  des  anciens^ 
Fr.  Subterraneous  giillerie<)  as  originally 
invented  by  the  ancients.    The  author 
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of  the  Dlcdonnaire  IVIilitaire  in  bis  ^ast 
f^tioii  of  tbat  work  eaters  upon  the  ex- 
pUnadon  of  these  galleries,  by  the  fol- 
lowing carious  assertion : 

I  musty  he  observes^  in  this  place, 
assert  with  the  Chevalier  Folard,  that 
it  wooid  be  absurd  to  deny  the  superi- 
ority which  the  ancients  possessed  over 
u>  in  the  essential  knowledge  and  requi- 
»tes  of  war,  and  that  they  pusiied  the 
di^nrent  branches  of  that  science  to  as 
h^  a  pitch  of  perfection  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  raise  it. 

**■  The  obiy  inventions  which  the  mo- 
dem* can^boast  of,  are  those  of  iire- 
unks,  mines  and  furnaces.  But  then  on 
theocher  hand,  we  stand  indebted  to 
cbem  for  our  lines  of  circumvallation 
sod  of  contravallation,  our  approaches 
or  trenches,  which  are  ejected  from  a 
ounp  to  its  different  batteries,  together 
with  the  construction  of  those  batteries; 
onr  parallel  entrenchments  or  places  of 
arms,  the  descent  into  or  the  tilling  up 
of  the  ditch,  our  covered  saps  in-  min- 
ing and  our  open  galleries ;  we  owe  to 
thrm  in  fact,  the  original  art  of  throw- 
vtz  up  works,  and  of  creating  obstacles, 
bj  which  we  are  enabled  to  secure  our- 
sehes,  or  by  various  stratagems  to  aii- 
povour  enemies.    The  ancients  were 
indeed  superior  to  us,  in  the  means  of 
defence.  "^ 

"  The  origin  of  subterraneous  galle- 
ries or  passages  in  mining,  is  totally  un- 
biown  to  us;  a  circumstance  which 
proves  their  antiquity.  We  read  in  the 
Hiitory  of  Josephus,,that  tlie  Jews  fre- 
queody  made  use  of  diem;  so  that  nei- 
ther the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans,  who 
ia  niaov  instances  arrogate  to  them- 
selves  the  exclusive  glory  of  invention, 
were  the  authors  of  this  discovery. 

**  The  method  which  was  pursued  by 
(He  aadrnts  in  theii-  passages  of  mines, 
''^^cirbled  the  one  that  is  invariably  fol- 
WeJ  by  the  modems.  But  the  latter 
P<)Mess  a*t»iisiderable  advantage  over 
the  former  in  this  sort  of  attack  and 
flefence,  which  advantage  consists  wholly 
'Q  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

**  The  ancients,  it  is  well  known, 
could  only  undermine  in  one  way; 
namdy  under  the  terraces  or  cavaliers, 
or  under  the  towers  and  battering  tes- 
tado-machioes  (tcrtuet  bciieres^)  aad  in 
Order  to  do  any  execution,  they  were 
<>t>liged,  in  the  iint  place,  to  construct 
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a  spacious  high  subterraneous  chamber 
to  carry  away  and  raise  the^rth,  to 
support  the  remainder  by  powerful 
props,  and  afterwards  to  fill  the  several 
chambers  with  dry  wood  and  other  com- 
bustible materials,  which  were  set  fire 
to,  in  order  to  reduce  them,  the  towers 
and  various  machines  that  were  placed 
above,  into  one  common  heap  of  ruins. 
But  this  attempt  did  not  always  suc- 
ceed; for  owing  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking  and  the  time  it  re.quir- 
ed,  the  euem^  mi^ht  either  trace  the 
miners,  cut  off  their  communication 
with  the  main  body  of  the  place,  or  get 
into  the  chambers  before  they  could  be 
finished,  or  be  properly  prepared  for  in- 
flammation. 

**  The  ancients  constructed  their  gal« 
leries  on  a .  larger  scale  than  we  adopt. 
They  were  wider,  but  less  elevated; 
whereas  those  that  we  use  require  less 
trouble;  our  chamber  mines  being  mojie 
contracted,  and  having  an  advantage 
of  access  by  means  of  the  different 
branches.  One  or  two  small  chanibers 
are  sufficient  with  us  to  blow  up  the 
whole  face  of  a  bastion.  But  the  an* 
cients  only  sapped  .in  proportion  to  tlie 
extent  of  wall  which  they  were  deter- 
mined  to  demolish.  This  was  a  tedious 
operation;  for  when  the  besieger  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  wall,  it  became 
necessary  to  run  a  gallery  along  the 
whole  extent  of  what  he  proposed  to 
demolish.  Subsequent  to  this,  he  had 
to  operate  upon  the  entire  'front,  dur- 
ing which  the  besieged  found  time  and 
opportunities  to  open  subterraneous 
passages,  and  to  discover  those  which 
the  assailants  were  practising  against 
them.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  they  sel- 
dom failed. 

^  The  Romans  were  extremely  par* 
tial  to  subterraneous  galleries.  By  means 
of  these  secret  passages  they  took  Fi- 
dene  and  Veiae;  and  Darius,  king  of 
Persia,,  by  the  same  method  took  Cal- 
cedon.  That  species  of  gallery  which 
is  run  out  under  the  soil  of  an  encamp- 
ment, and  pushed  forward  into  the  very 
body  of  a  town,  has  been  known  from 
time  immemorial.  The  Gauls  were  like- 
wise very  expert  in  their  management 
of  suhteri-aneous  galleries.  Cssar  men- 
tions die  use  of  them  in  five  or  six 
places  of  his  Commentaries. 
Gal^His  dcpQurtwr,  Fr.in  architec- 
L  1  turc. 
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tvLTCy  a  sort  of  gallery  which  is  raised 
either  in  the  inside,  or  on  the  outside, 
and  surrounds  the  whole  or  part  of  a 
building. 
GALEA,  ?  a  low  built  vessel  for  the 
GAUOT,  J  conveyance  of  troops  and 
•tores,  having  both  sails  and  oars. 

GAIJON,  Fr.  a  name  which  was 
formerly  given  to  French  ships  of  war 
that  had  three  or  four  decks.  The 
term,  however,  is  in  disuse,  except  a- 
niong  the  Spaniards,  who  call  vessels 

ftilions,  that  sail  to  Santa  Marguerita,  to 
erra  Firma,  Carthagcna,  Porto-Bello, 

&C. 

GALIOTE  a  homhes,  Fr.  a  bomb- 
ketch.  A  vessel  built  of  very  strong 
timber,  with  flat  ribs  and  half  decks. 
It  is  used  for  the  carnage  of  mortars, 
that  are  placed  upon  a  false  deck  which 
is  made  m  the  hold.  Chevalier  Renau 
first  invented  this  species  of  naval  bat- 
tery, and  submitted  it  toJthe  French  go- 
vernment. The  Dey  of  Algiers  havmg 
declared  war  against  France,  this  inge- 
nious man  naturally  imagined,  that  the 
most  effectual  meuiod  which  could  be 
adopted  to  strike  terror  into  tlie  barba- 
rians, would  be  to  bombard  their  capital, 
and  this,  he  knew,  could  not  be  done, 
except  from  the  decks  of  ships.  His  pro- 
posal was  at  first  treated  with  extreme 
neglect,  and  was  considered,  in  full  coun- 
cil, as  the  project  of  a  visionary  mad- 
man. 

Thisdishearteningcircumstance,  how- 
ever, (which,  as  Monsieur  De  Belidor 
has  very  justly  remarked,  almost  always 
attends  original  plans  and  inventions)  did 
not  check  the  warm  mind  of  Chevalier 
Renau.  His  known  abilities  had  secured 
some  powerful  partisans  in  his  favour, 
and  the  French  government  at  last  con- 
sented, that  he  should  construct  two 
galiotei  d  hombes  at  Dunkirk,  and  three 
at  Havre  de  <jrace.  Having  completed 
them,  he  sailed  for  Algiers ;  and  after 
having  braved  tlie  hiost  tempestuous 
weather,  got  before  the  place  witli  five 
%xsscls  o/  '^at  description.  The  town 
was  boniharded  during  the  whole  of  the 
night ;  and  so  great  was  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  rush- 
ed out  of  the  gates,  to  avoid  tlie  dread- 
ful effects  of  so  unexpected  an  attack. 
The  Algerines  immediately  sued  for 
peace,  and  as  M.  De  Fontenelle  has 
threwdJy  remarked,  the  Chevalier  Be- 
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nau  returned  to  France  with  his  galiotes 
d  bombesy  having  obtained  a  complete 
triumph,  not  only  over  the  Aljgermes, 
but  over  the  petty  cavillers  agamst  his 
invention. 

Orders  were  instantly  issued  to  con- 
struct others  after  the  same  model,  and 
the  king  gave  directions,  that  a  new  corps 
of  artillery  officers  should  be  formed,  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  doing  duty  on 
board  the  galiotes  or  bomb-ketches. 

GALLERY,  a  passage  of  communis 
cation  to  that  part  of  a  mine  where  thm 
powder  is  lodged.    See  Galerie.    . 
GALLET,  fr.    See  Jalet. 
GALLIVATS  are  large  row-boate, 
used  in  India.    They  are  built  like  the 
grab,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  the 
largost  rarely  exceeding  70  tons;  they 
have  two  masts,  of  which  the  mizen  is 
very  slight;  the  main-mast  bears  only 
one  sail,  which  is  triangular  and  very 
large,  the  peak  of  it,  when  hoisted,  being 
much  higher  than  the  mast  itself.    In 
general  the  gallivats  are  covered  with  a 
spar  deck,  made  for  lightness  of  bam- 
hbos  split,  and  these  carry  only  pettera- 
roes,  which  are  fixed  on  swivels  in  the 
gunnel  of  the  vessel ;  but  those  of  the 
largest  size  have  a  fixed  deck,  on  which 
they  mount  six  or  eight  pieces  of  can* 
non,  from  two  to  four  pounders ;  they 
have  forty  or  fifty  stout  oars,  and  may 
be  rowed  four  miles  an  hour.    See  His- 
tory of  Indostan,  vol.  v_p.  408,  409. 

pALLOGLASSES,  Fr.  A  corps  of 
Insh  cavalry,  so  allied  under  the 
French  monarchy. 

G  ALIX)P£K,  a  piece  of  ordnance  of 
small  caliber. 
GAMACHE,  Fr.  Sec  Gaiters. 
GAMBESON,  Fr.  a  term  which  the 
French  formerly  applied  to  a  coat  of 
mail  that  was  worn  under  the  cuirass. 
It  was  likewise  called  cotU  gambois&e. 
It  was  made  of  two  strong  cloths  inter- 
woven with  pointed  worsted. 

GAMBLING.  Every  species  of 
chance  play,  such  as  hazard,  &c.  is 
stristly  forbidden  in  the  British  army. 
The  nun-cominis»oned  officers  and  psi- 
vate  soldiers  are  severely  punished  when 
found  guilty  of  this  mischievous  prac* 
tice ;  and  in  some  semces  the  omcers 
are  treated  with  equal  severity. 
GAMBOIS^E,  !•>.  See  Gambeu^ 
GAME.  Offioers  or  soldiers  killing 
game  without  le^re  of  the  lord  of  tho 

manor. 
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manoTy  are  punishable  by  fines  accord- 
ing tu  the  64th  section  of  the  Mutiny 
act 

GAMEIXEy  Fr.  a  wooden  or  earthen 
\xm\  used  among  the  French  soldiers  ifor 
tbeir  messes.   It  generally  contained  the 
oniDtit^  of  food  which  was  allotted  for 
tnreey  five,  or  seven  men  belonging  to  the 
same  room.     The  porridge-pots  for  the 
nav^r  were  made  of  wood,  and  held  a  ceiv 
tain  allowance.    During  the  monarchy 
ot  France,  subaltern  officers  and  volun- 
teers were  frequently  punished  for  slight 
cfiences  by  being  sent  to  th^gamelle, 
aod  excluded  their  regular  mess,  and 
^t  upon  short  allowance,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  transgression. 

GANGES^  a  considerable  river  of  In- 
dia in  Asia.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
which  border  on  Little  Thibet,  in  82  de- 
peesof  east  longitude,  and  32  degrees,  45 
ninutes  of  north  latitude.  According  to 
tke  ingenious  author  of  the  History  of 
lodostan,  it  disembogues  itself  into  that 
ooantry  through  a  pass  called  the 
straisbts  of  Kupele,  which  are  distant 
from  Delhi,  about  30  leagues,  in  the 
loogitode  of  96,  and  in  the  latitude  of 
30*  T.  These  straights  are  believed  by 
tbe  Indians,  who  look  very  little  abroad, 
^  to  be  the  sources  of  the  Ganges;  and  a 
rock  13  miles  distant  from  t&em,  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a 
trm,  has  joined  in  the  same  part  of  the 
kingdom,  two  very  important  objects  of 
their  relicion ;  the  grand  image  of  the 
aninaal  which  they  almost  venerate  as  a 
itnriiuty,  and  the  first  appearance  of  that 
nmneose  body  of  holy  water,  which  is 
to  wash  away  all  their  sins. 
GANTLET,  )in  ancient  military 
GAUxNTLET,  >  history,  a  large  kind 
GANTELET,  3  of  glove,  made  of 
mn,  and  the  fingers  covered  with  small 
pbtes:  it  was  formerly  worn  by  cava- 
wn,  or  single  knights  of  war,  when 
voed  at  all  points,  but  is  now  in  dis- 
ue. 

GifTLET  Qf  gantelope^  denotes  a 
kind  of  military  punishment,  in  which 
the  criminal  runmng  between  the  ranks 
RceiTegal^shfromeachnMUi.  SeiieRvif 

THE  GilTTLET. 

GAOLERor  JAILER,  ('(f^ottur,  Fr.J 
The  keeper  of  a  prison. 

Gaolers  are  obliged  by  act  of  par- 
iiv&ent  to  receive  uie  subsistence  of 
^tierterv  while  in  pustodyt  but  they  are 
iot  entitled  to  any  fees.  They  are  like- 
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wise  directed  to  receive  into  their  cus- 
tody deserters  on'  their  route  to  their 
regiments.  In  default  whereof  they  are 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  20  shillings. 

GAP.    See  Breach. 

GAR,  the  general  term  used  by  the 
Saxons,  for  a  weapon  of  war. 

GARCON-Affl/or,  Fr.  an  officer  so 
called  in  the  old  French  service.  He 
was  selected  from  among  the  lieutenants 
of  a  regiment,  to  assist  the  aid-majors 
in  the  general  detail  of  duty. 

GARDE  cPune  Place,  Fr.  the  garri' 
son  of  a  place.    See  Garrison. 

Garde  de  Varmie^,  Fr.  the«  grand 
guard  of  an  army.  Guards  in  the  old 
French  service  were  usually  divided  into 
three  sorts :  Guard  qf  Honour y  Fatigue 
Guardy  and  the  GeneraPs  Guard,  Tnat 
was  called  a  guard  of  honour  in  which 
the  officers  and  men  were  most  exposed 
to  danger;  for  the  quintessence  ot  mili- 
tary honour  is  to  be  often  in  peril,  and 
either  to  fall  courageously  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  or  to  return  from  the 
field  after  having  exhibited  proofs  of 
valour,  prudence,  and  perseverance.  A 
fatigue  guard  belonged  to  a  garrison  or 
to  a  camp.  A  generaVi  guard  was 
mounted  before  the  door  or  gate  of  the 
house  in  which  the  commanding  cffficer 
resided.  •  For  a  more  specific  acpoun^ 
of  guards  in  general.  See  Guarp. 

Gardes  du  corps,  Fr.  the  body  guards^ 
Under  the  old  government  of  France  they 
consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  gentle* 
men  or  cavaliers  whose  immediate  duty 
was  to  attend  the  King's  person.  They 
were  divided  into  four  companies,  under 
as  many  captains,  whose  tour  of  duty 
came  every  quarter.  They  took  rank 
above  the  Gens^'armes  and  the  King's 
light  cavalry. 

The  first  and  most  ancient  of  the  four 
companies  was  called  the  Scotch  cpm- 
pany. 

In  1423  Charles  Vn.  establbhed  this 
body  of  gentlemen  or  cavaliers,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  the  great  confidence 
which  he  plaped  in  the  bcots;  who  were 
not  a  little  indebted  for  this  mark  of 
distinction  tp  ^e  service  which  their 
countryman  Lord  Buchan,  eldest  son  to 
the  puVe  of  Albany,  rendered  the  French 
in  X4AI  at  the  battle  of  Banj^  en  Anjou, 
where  the  English  army  was  completely 
routed.  In  order  to  preserve  the  re- 
membrance of  their  behaviour,  and  ii) 
lokeo  of  their  gratitude  (o  the  Scotch 
LI  9  ^&tio^| 
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nation,  the  French  King  gave  orders 
thatwhenifver  thcroH-cafl  took  place  in 
the  Scotch  company,  each  individual, 
instead  of  answering  Me  voila !  should 
say  I  am  here  !  or  here  / 

<jrAliD£  du  Generate  Fr.  a  general'^ 
guard. 

GAUDES^/euj:,  Fr.  wooden  oases  or 
boxes  used  to  hold  cartridges. 

G/L-RDE&fotis,  Fr.  the  rails'  6f  a 
bridge. 

Gaude  du  consulaty  Fr.  the  consular* 
guard.  The  only  guard  of  honour  which 
at  present  exists  in  France. 

Gardes  Francoises,  Fr.  tlie  French 
Guurds^In  156S  Charles  IX.  King  of 
the  French,  raised  a  regiment  for  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  palace.  The 
colonel  of  the  gardes  Francoises  was  on 
duty  thrr«u«hout  the  year,  and  was  en- 
titled to  the  baton  de  commandement  in 
common  with  the  four  captains  of  the 
body  guards.  Peculiar  privileges  were 
att:iched  to  every  officer  belonging  to 
this  body.  No  stranger,  not  even  a  na- 
tive of  Strasburgh,  Savoy,  Alsace,  or 
Piedmont,  could  hold  a  commission  in 
the  French  guards.  The  age  at  which 
men  were  enlisted  was  above  18  and  urt- 
.  der  50  years.  The  height  5  French  feet 
4  inches  and  upwards.  The  serjeants 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  exercise  any 
trade  or  business,  and  many  of  them 
.  got  the  Croix  de  St.  Louis, 

In  the  revolution  of  1789  the  French 
guards  took  a  very  active  and  leading 
part. '  Their  attachment  to  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  however,  eventually  got 
the  better  of  the  loyalty  they  owed  their 
sovereign.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  doubt 
Ht  this  period  by  what  means  they  were 
seduced  from  their  allegiance ;  it  being 
established  as  a  well  known  fact,  that  lio 
small  proportion  of  the  late  duke  of 
Orleans's  wealth  went  towards  corrupt- 
ing them. 

GAKDZs-magaziTiSf  Fr.  In  the  old 
French  service  there  were  two  sorts  of 
magazine  guards : — one  for  the  military 
Stores,  and  the  other  for  the  artillery. 
The  first  was  subject  to  the  grand  mas- 
ter, and  the  second  was  appointed  by 
the  secretary  at  war. 

GkWDirgineral  d^artilUrie,  Fr.  A 
kingfs  officer  ^vas  so  called  under  the  old 
government  of  Fnince,  t\ho  had  charge 
of  all  the  ordnance  and  stores  belonging 
to  his  majesty  for  the  land  service.  He 


gave  receipts  for  all  ammunition,  &c.  and 
his  bills  wens  paid  by  the  treasurer  ge» 
neral  of  the  artillery* 

G A  RD  E9  provinctaujc,  Fr«  Provincial 
guards,  were  persons  appointed  to  su-* 
perintend,  take  charge  of,  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  artillery  belonging  to 
Paris,  Metz,  C  batons,  Lyons,  Amiens, 
Narbonne,  and  Calais. 

Gardes  particuliers  des  magazint  rf* 
artilleriey  Tr,  OlHcersappoinOMi  bythe 
grand  master  of  the  ordnance  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  attending  to  the  am- 
munition, &c.  Their  pay  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  stores  with 
wliich  they  were  entrusted.  They  en- 
joyed some  particular  privileges,  and 
were  lodged  at  the  expcnce  of  govern- 
ment. 

Gardb  mngazin  cTun  arsenal  de  ma-- 
rine,  Fr.  An  otticer  in  France  appoint-r 
ed  to  take  charge  and  to  keep  a  re- 
gister of  all  warlike  stores,  &c,  for  the 
service  erf  the  Navy. 

Gardes  de  la  porte,  Fr.  A  com- 
pany so  called  during  the  monarchy  of 
France,  and  of  so  ancient  a  date,  indeed, 
with  respect  to  original  institution,  that 
it  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with  it. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  gardes  de  la  porte 
'in  the  oldest  archives  or  records  belong- 
ingto  the  king's  houshold,  in  which  ser- 
vice they  were  employed,  without  being 
responsible  to  any  particular  treasurer 
as  other  companies  were. 

This  company  consisted  of  one  caxv- 
tain^  four  lieutenants,  and  fifty  guards. 
The  aiptain  and  otiicers  received  their 
commissions  from  the  king.  The  first 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  in 
person,  and  received  the  baton  from  his 
hands.  The  duty  he  did  was  purely  dis- 
cretionary, and  depended  upon  his  own 
will.  The  .lieu tenants  served  bv  detach- 
ment,  and  took  their  tour  of  duty  every 
quarter.  Their  specific  service  consist- 
ed in  guarding  tne  pi-incipal  gate  be- 
longing to  the  King's  apartments.  Their 
guard-house  was  withbi  the  palace, 
which  they  occupiirl  from  six'  o*clock  in 
the  morning -until  six  in  the  evening; 
when  they  were  relieved  by  the  body 
guards.  They  delivered  the  keys  to  a 
brigadier  belonging  to  the  Scotch  gar- 
rison. 

Garden  Suisses,  Fr.  The  jSwiss 
guards.  This  body  originally  consisted 
of  a  certain  number  of  companies  which 

were 
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taken  into  the  Freiich  service  in 
consequence  of  the  close  alliance  that 
»absisted  between  theSwissCantonsand 
Fnmce;  but  they  were  not  distinguished 
from  other  troops  by  the  appellation  of 
guards,  until  a  considerable  period  had 
ebpsed  from  tlieir  first  establishment. 
Theieal,  tidelity,  and  attaclimenty  which 
they  uniformly  evinced  v  henever  ihey 
were  entrusted  with  this  distinguished 
part  of  the  service,  induced  (he  crown 
m  1616  to  bestow  upon  them  this  ad- 
ditional name. 

The  regiment  was  composed  of  twelve 
companies  of  two   hundred  effectives 
each.  Some  t:onsisted  of  half  com  pan  ies 
complete  in  men.      They  were  com- 
manded by  the  tliree  following  officers, 
subordinate  to  each  other,  and  created 
ui  1689,  viz.   One  colonel  general  of  the 
nation,  one  particular  colonel  of  the  re- 
^iiDenty  and  one  lieutenant-colonel.  The 
Nr.iss  gjuards  received  double  the  pay 
which  was  given  to  the  French  guards. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,   that  oac 
hsodied  and  three  years  after  the  regu- 
lar establishment  of  the  regiment  under 
tiie  three  mentioned  field  officers,  this 
bfave  body  of  men  should  have  fallen 
victims  to  their  attachment  to  the  mo- 
narchy of  France.    On  the  10th  of  Au- 
gost,  1792,  they  withstood  the  Parisian 
)io(Milace,  aided  by  a  desperate  set  of 
men  from  Marseilles,  and  defended  the 
palace  in  the  Louvre  until  almost  every 
man  was  killed.    During  the  resistance 
which  the  Swiss  <guards  made,  Louis  the 
IVTth,  with  bis  family  escaped,  and 
took  shelter  in  the  national  assembly. 

Gakdes  (cent)  Suistes  du  corps  du 
Raij  Fr.  One  hundred  Swiss  guards 
u&inediately  attached  to  the  kin^s  per- 
WQ.  They  were  a  select  body  of  men 
who  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  tlie  king, 
um)  were  formed  into  a  regular  troop. 
liMiis  XI V^.  during  several  sieges  whicli 
Ite  personally  attended,  gave  directions, 
that  the  head  of  the  trench  should  be 
guarded  by  a  detachment  of  this  troop; 
so  that  the  hundred  Swiss  guards  might 
properly  be  ranked  as  military  men,  al- 
tfaottgh  their  officers  did  not  wear  any 
uniform,  and  in  the  last  periods  of  the 
monarchy  of  France,  the  principal  du- 
nes of  the  hundred  Swiss  guards  con- 
iaited  in  domestic  and  -inenial  attend- 
•oce. 
Gaboe  quimontCy  Fr.  the  new  guard. 


Garde  qui  descend,  Fr.  The  old 
guard. 

Gardes  ordinaires  des  Ugnes,  Fr.  or» 
dinary  guards. 

Garde  de  la  tranche,  Fr.  Guard  for 
the  trenches.  Among  the  French,  this 
guard  Usually  consisted  of  four  or  six: 
battalions.  It  was  entrusted  to  three 
general  officers,  viz.  one  lieutenant-ge- 
neral on  the  right,  one* major-general  on 
the  left,  and  one  brigadier-general  in 
the  center  All  general  officers,  wheq, 
on  duty  for  the  day  in  the  trenches,  re^ 
roained  the  succeeding  night^  and  never 
left  them  until  they  were  regularly  re- 
lieved by  others  of  their  own  rank. 

When  it  came  to  the  tour  of  any  par* 
ticulnr  battalion  to  mount  the  trench 
guard,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  major  of 
tiiat  battalion  to  examine  the  ground  ou 
which  it  was  to  be  drawn  up,  to  look 
at  the  piquets,  and  to  see  where  the 
grenadiers  were  posted,  in  order  to  go 
through  the  relief  with  accuracy  and 
expedition. 

The  battalion  was  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  camp;  the  grenadiers  being  sta-* 
tinned  on  the  right,  next  to  them  the 
piquet,  and  on  its  left  flank  the  body 
uf  the  battalion.  The  latter  was  di- 
vided into  different  piquets,  and  formed 
in  order  of  battle.  So  that  instead  of 
the  sevcml  companies  being  posted  to- 
gether, the  men  were  drafted  out,  and 
distributed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
w  hole  battalion  was  separated  into  troops 
or  companies,  each  consisting  of  forty- 
eiglit  men,  promiscuously  thrown  to- 
gether. 

The  advantage  which  was*  derived 
from  this  dis|XJsition  of  the  battalion, 
and  from  its  having  been  previously  told 
off  according  to  each  company's  roster, 
is  manifest;  for  when  a  second  or  third 
battalion  piquet  was  wanted  in  th« 
trenches,  the  different  detachments  were 
already  formed  without  going  into  tho 
small  detail  of  companies.  The  officers 
in  conformity  to  tneir  roster  were  or-* 
dered  to  march,  and  the  piquet  moved 
out  without  a  moment's  delay. 

Add  to  this,  that  whenever  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  a  sortie,  the 
loss  of  men  did  not  fall  upon  one  com* 
pany,  but  was  divided  among  the  whole 
battalion. 

A  general  rendezvous  or  parade  was 
fixed  for  all  the  regiments  wno  were  to 
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do  duty  in  the  trenches ;  they  assembled 
in  that  quarter,  and  were  drawn  up  in 
line,  with  all  the  grenadiers  on  the 
right,  and  the  v^hole  of  the  piquets  upon 
the  same  alignment.  At  the  hour  ap- 
pointed the  latter  began  to  file  ofij  and 
each  regiment  followed  according  to  its 
seniority.  The  lieutenant-general  whose 
tour  of  command  was  in  the  trenches, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  those  troops 
who  were  to  attack  from  the  right;  the 
major-general  at  the  head  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  left,  and  the  brigadier- 
general  took  the  center;  the  oldest  re- 
giment headed  the  right,  (he  next  in 
seniority  stood  in  front  of  the  left,  and 
the  third  preceded  the  center. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  reached  the 
tail  of  the  trench,  the  men  matched  by 
Indian  files,  or  rank  entire,  and  each 
one  took  his  post.  Sentries  were  sta- 
tioned, and  the  necessary  detachments 
were  made.  The  colours  were  planted 
upon  the  parapet  of  the  trench.  At 
night  the  adjutants  of  corps  went  to  head 
quarters,  to  receive  instructions  relative 
to  the  projected  attack,  and  got  the 
parole  and  countersign  from  the  general. 
The  senior  adjutant  communicated  his 
orders  to  the  rest,  who  conveyed  the 
same,  first  to  their  several  colonels,  and 
afterwards  to  the  serj^ants  of  each  re- 
giment. 

When  on  duty  in  the  trenches,  sol- 
diers must  noty  on  any  account,  quit 
their  fire-arms;  and  the  mstant  the  least 
noise  is  heard,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  back  of  the  trench, 
and  there  remain  till  the  order  is  given 
to  march.  When  an  attack  is  directed 
to  be  made,  the  execution  of  it  is  always 
entrusted  to  the  grenadiers.  These  arc 
supported  by  the  different  piquets,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  corps  follow  with 
the  colours. 

When  the  chamade  was  beat  by  the 
besieged,  with  a  view  to  capitulate,  it 
was  a  rule  among  the  French,  that  the 
battalions  which  were  posted  in  the 
trenches,  might  refuse  to  be  relieved, 
and  could  remain  at  their  station  until 
the  garrison  marched  out.  When  the 
capitulation  was  signed,  it  fell  to  the 
oldest  regiment  belonging  to  the  be- 
sieging army  to  take  possession  of  the 
gate  that  was  delivered  up,  and  that 
corps  remained  in  the  town  until  a  go- 
vernor was  named,  and  a  regular  gar- 
rison appointed. 


Garde  du  campy  Fr.  See  Quorter^ 
Guard. 

Garde  avancie^  ou  Garde  foUty  Fr. 
a  small  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
15  or  20  horsemen,  under  the  command 
of  a  lieutenant,  whose  station  is  beyond, 
but  still  in  sight  of  the  main  guard. 
The  particular  duty  of  those  men  is  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  f«r 
the  greater  set:unty  of  the  camp. 

During  the  famous  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land,  the  Christians  having  taken 
the  town  of  Damietta,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  make  farther  progress,  on 
account  of  the  overflowings  of  the  river 
Nile,  ejected  a  passage  over,  bat  neg* 
lected  to  retrench  themselves  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  days.  The  con"* 
sequence  was,  that  the  Arabs  insulted 
them  in  their  camp,  and  frequently  niur^ 
dered  their  sentries  at  their  very  tents. 
In  order  to  prevent  these  incursions,  ad-i 
vanced  gu^ds  of  the  description  just 
mentioned  were  resorted  to.  Vedettes 
were  posted  round  the  camp,  and  from 
hence  most  probably  was  derived  their 
origin, 

.  Many  methods  have  been  proposed  by 
the  military  writers  of  all  ages  to  secure 
advanced  guards  from  surprise.  Fro- 
chetta  advises  fires  to  be  lignted  during 
the  night  in  one  quarter,  while  the  ren- 
dezvous and  station  of  the  guard  are  in 
another.  His  reason  is  tnis:  if  the 
enemy  should  approach  the  quarter 
which  is  lighted  up,  the  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  the  advanced  guard,  may  readily 
discover  him,  without  being  tliemselves 
exposed  to  a  direct  attack.  Ouosander 
is  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Silence 
on  these  occasions  is  indispensably  re- 
quisite. Xenophon,  on  the  other  liandy 
has  proposed,  tiiat  the  station  should  be 
often  changed,  and  that  the  guard 
should  consist  of  different  numbers.  His 
object  is  to  foi*m  a  considerable  ambus? 
cade  in  front  oi  the  spot  where  the  guard 
has  been  usually  posted,  so  thai  wlien 
the  enemy  approaches  towards  it,  he 
may  be  suddenly  surprised  by  a  larger 
body  of  men  than  he  expected,  and  in- 
stead of  carrying  off  the  ordinary  guard, 
be  himself  taken  prisoner. 

Garde  du  pmity  Fr.  Guard  for  the 
security  of  a  bridge.  The  same  author 
(Frochetta)  proposes,  that  one  or  two 
sentries  be  posted  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge^  if  it  be  of  any  length,  liis  mo- 
tive 
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tive  is  to  prevent  too  heavy  loads  from 
bein^  conveyed  upon  it,  and  to  check 
bodies  of  cavalry  who  might  be  disposed 
Co  gallop  or  trot  across  it.  If  the  bridge 
be  constructed  upon  barges  or  boats, 
there  most  always  be  a  certain  number 
o(  wooden  scoops  to  drain  off  the  water 
as  it  risesy  or  gets  through  small  aper- 
tures upon  the  surface.  The  command- 
ing officer  of  the  guard  must  order  fre- 
quent rounds  to  be  made,  both  night 
and  day,  lest  the  enemy  should  send  di- 
vers to  get  under  the  boats  and  pierce 
t|ieir  bottoms. 

Forest],  the  historian,  relates,  that  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.  having  ordered  se- 
reral  barges  to  be  constructed  and  sta- 
tioned in  the  Danube  for  the  purpose  of 
storming  Posonio,  his  project  was  de- 
feated by  the  bold  and  desperate  act  of 
10  individual.  Oue  Zormonde,  a  Huu- 
prian,  having  provided  himself  widi  a 
wimblet,  swam  under  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  got  beneath  the  boats,  which 
he  bored  in  several  places,  without  the 
least  suspicion  or  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
riaere.  The  boats  gradually  fi'lcd,  and 
vere  finally  sunk,  which  circumstance 
obliged  the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege. 

Gakde  dc$  travailleurSf  Fr.  A  par- 
ticular guard  which  is  kept  among  the 
workmen  and  artificers  during  a  siege. 
In  France  they  bad  a  particular  roster 
among  themselves ;  beginning  from  die 
eldest  downwards,  as  well  among  the 
officers  as  amono;  the  men. 

Garde  rtlev^e^  Fr.  the  guard  that 
is  relieved,  commonly  called  the  old 
guard. 

Gardes  de  la  mariney  Fr.  During 
the  existence  of  the  old  French  govern- 
ment several  young  gentlemen  received 
brevet  commissions  from  the  king,  and 
were  permitted  to  serve  on  board  ship's 
of  war.  They  were  distributed  among 
the  fleet,  and  when  th^  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  were  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  oHiccrs.  Their 
duty  was  near  the  admiral,  when  he 
commanded  in  person ;  and  during  his 
abseoce  tliey  were  placed  on  board  the 
difierent  vessels,  in  order  to  assist  the 
ieveral  officers,  particularly  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions  at  tlie  bat- 
teries. 

Gardes  eotte$y  Fr.  from  tlie  Spanish 
guarda  cottOy  agnifying  ships  of  war 
that  cruize  along  the  coast  to  protect 
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merchantmen,  and  to  prevent  the  de- 
predations of  pirates. 

Gardes  cttts  {capitaineries)^  Fr.  The 
maritime  divisions,  into*  which  France 
was  formerly  divided,  were  so  called. 

Each  division  was  under  the  immedi- 
ate superintendance  of  a  captain,  named 
capitaine  gardes^6tes,  who  was  assisted 
by  a  lieutenant  and  an  ensign.  Their 
duty  was  to  watch  the  coast,  and  to 
attend  minutely  to  every  thing  that 
might  affect  the  safety  of  the  division 
they  had  in  charge. 

There  were  thirty-seven  capitaineries 
gardes  c^tes  in  Normandy,  four  in  Poi- 
tou,  two  in  Guyenne,  two  in  Languedoc, 
and  six  in  French  Flanders,  Picardy, 
Boulogne,  Calais,  &c. 

The  establishment  of  sea-fencibles  in 
Great  Britain,  which  took  place  during 
the  late  war,  most  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  gardes  c&tes. 

Garde  (grande)y  according  to  the 
French  corps  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
several  troops  that  are  detached  in  front 
of  a  camp,  m  order  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check  while  the  army  is  preparing 
for  battle^ 

Garde  de  Piquet,  Fr.  Piquet-guaid.  . 
It  is  a  guard  of  fatigue,  like  all  others 
that  are  mounted  in  rotation. 

Garde  d^honneur,  Fr.  A  guard  given 
in  time  of  war,  to  general  officers  and 
commanders  in  chief. 

Gardes  de  la  Manche,  Fr.  Two  men 
belonging  to  the  first  company  of  tlie 
King  of  France's  body  guards,  who^  up- 
on certain  occasions,  stood  on  each 
side  of  his  Majesty,  dressed  in  a 
hoqueton,  and  aimed  with  a  partuisanc. 

Garde  de  Pot/^lour,  Fr.  A  guard  or 
detachment  which  goes  the  rounds^  It 
is  more  properly  calfed  Garde  des  Rondes, 
.  GARDES-6/ancs,  Fr.  A  militia  com- 
posed of  the  tallest  and  best  made  men 
that  could  be  selected  from  Uie  legions, 
during  the  time  of  the  Roman  £m-. 
perors. 

GARDEs-(/tt-cor/>*,Fr.  Horse-men  who 
composed  die  body-guard  of.  the  French 
Kings,  and  who  took  rank  of  all  the 
geudannes  or  light-horse  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's household.  They  were  first  cre- 
ated in  1425,  under  Charles  VII.  At 
first  there  was  but  one  company,  which 
was  entirely  composed  of  Scotchmen. 
The  gardes  du  corps  were  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  king  and  of 
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their  own  officers.  The  life-E^iards  in 
England  are  of  the  same^escnytion. 

Garde  du  PoDilUm  Amiral,  Fr.  A 
company  of  gentlemen  who,  both  at 
sea  and  in  the  sea-ports,  were  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  high  admiral  of 
France.  These  are  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  gardes  de  !a  marine,  who 
are  also  a  company  of  Gentlemen. 

Gardes  dt  la  prevote  de  VHotel  du 
Roif  Fr.  troops  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  the  king's  hoasehold.  This  com- 
pany w^s  created  under  Philip  III.  in 
1271,  and  Charles  VI.  was  pleased  to 
distinguish  it  by  the  title  of  prevot  de 
Vhoteldu  Roi,  in  1421. 

Gardes  de  fatigue^  Fr.  See  "De- 
tachemens  non  armes. 

Garde  tTepcey  Fr.  Sword-hilt,  or  guard. 

Garde,  Fr.  Watch,  guard,  protec- 
tion. 

Corps  de  Garde  du  guei,  Fr.  Watch- 
house  or  rendezvoos  for  the  street  pl- 
troles. 

Garde  bois,  Fr.  a  forest-keeper. 

Garde  du  corp^  Fr.  life-guard. 

Garde  chasse,  Fr.  a  game-keeper.    . 

Garde  pluie,  Fr.  literally  means  a 
fence,  or  cover  against  rain.  This  ma- 
chine was  originplly  invented  by  a 
ranchman,  who  left  his  native  country 
to  avoid  persecution  or  unmerited  ne- 
glect, and  submit^d  it  to  the  Prussians, 
who  adopted  it  for  the  use  of  their  in- 
fantry. Other  armies,  howeve**,  either 
seem  ignorant  of  the  invention,  or  do 
not  think  it  worthy  of  imitation.  Be- 
lair,  the  autlior  of  Eicmen$  de  Yortifi'- 
cation,  in  his  military  dictionary,  (which 
forms  a  ^mall  part  of  that  interesting 
work),  observes,  that  "  these  machines 
might  be  rendered  extremely  useful  in 
the  defence  of  fortresses,  outposts,  re- 
doubts, or  retrenchments.  Under  the 
cover  of  them,  the  besieged,  or  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  posts  attacked, 
would  be  able  to  keep  up  a  brisk  and 
effectual  discharge  of  musquetry  during 
the  heavi^t  fall  of  rain,  and  thereby 
sileDce,  or  considerably  damp  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.  The  garde  piuie  is  ca- 
pable of  being  much  improved.  Light 
corps  ought  to  be  particularly  anxious 
for  its  adoption,  as  tue  ser%'ice  on  which 
they  are  generally  employed,  exposes 
tlieir  arms  to  every  change  of  weather; 
and  by  means  of  this  cover,  both  them- 
selves and  their  rifles,  or  musquets, 
would  be  secured  against  rain." 


Attaquer  la  Garde,  Fr,  to  make  an 
attempt  on  the  guard. 

l/jif/brfe  Garden  JFr.  a  strong  guard. 

Un  piquet  de  Garde,  Fr.  a  piquet 
guard. 

Xa  G  A  R  DE  a  pied,  Fr.  the  foot  guards. 

La  Garde  a  cheval,  Fr.  the  horse 
guards. 

La» Garde  Ecossoise,  Fr.  the  Scotch 
guards. 

La  Garde  Irelandoise,  Fr.  the  Irish 
guards. 

Fairemonter  la  Garde,  Fr.  to  sec 
the  guard. 

Etre  de  Garde,  Fr,  to  be  upon 
guard. 

Monter  la  Garde,  Fr.  to  mount 
guard. 

Descendre  la  Garde,  Fr.  to  come  oflf 
guard. 

Releverou  changer  la  Garde,  Fr.  to 
relieve  guard. 

La  Garde  montante,  Fr.  the  guard 
tha4;  mounts,  br  the  new  guard. 

Xa  Garde  desccndante,  Fr.  the  guard 
that  comes  off,  or  the  old  guard. 

Garde  a  vous,  Fr.  A  cautionary 
phraFe  used  in  the  French  service.  We 
formerly  adopted  tlie  term,  take  carry 
or  have  a  eare—^t  present  we  use  the 
word  attention,  which  is  u^aily  pro- 
nounced Uention. 

GARDENS,  in  our  ancient  military 
history,  were  of  two  diiferent  kinds, 
viz. 

Artillery-GAnvz^f  about  the  year 
1650,  was  a  place  of  resort  in  London, 
where  vast  numbers  of  voung.  people 
practised  e\  cry  kind  of  artillery  exercise, 
insomuch,  that  it  was  famous  through 
the  whole  world,  and  universailv  stiled 
the  great  nursery,  or  academy  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  See  Artillery*  Com- 
pany. 

iV/i/i|ay^-GARDEN  was  likewise  fa- 
mous, about  the  year  1650,  in  the  city 
of  London,  for  the  great  improvement  of 
numbers  of  our  nobility  and  other  gen- 
tlemen of  fashion,  in  ever^  kind  of  mili- 
tary exercise.  The  captains  in  chief  of 
those  academies  or  gardens  were  major- 
general  Skippon,  and  major  Till)*er. 

GARDIENNERIE,  Fr.  The  gun- 
ners' rooms. 

GAKES,  Fr,  creeks  made  in  narrow 
rivers,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  boats. 

GARGOUILLIS,  Fr,  &e  powder 
with  which  cannon  is  charged. 

GARGOUSSE, 
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GARGOUSSEy  JV.   a  cartouch,  a 


GAHGOUSSf  £R£»  Fr.  a  pouch  for 
cartridi;^ 

GARLAND,  a  sort  of  chaplet  made 
of  flowers,  feathers,  and  sometimes  of 
predoiis  stones,  worn  on  the  head  in  the 
manner  of  a  crown.  The  word  b  form* 
ed  of  the  French  guirlande,  and  that  of 
the  barbarous  hitin  garlanda^  or  Italian 
([fairlanda.  Both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  it  has  been  customary  to  present 
gariands  of  flowers  to  warriors  wno  have 
distinguished  themselves.  Among  the 
French  the  practice  is  still  familiar.  A 
beautiful  young  woman  is  generally  se-' 
lected  for  the  purpose. 

G ARN  IK  (fartUierie,  Fr.  to  line  with 
iftiUerie.     Un  rampart  garni  de  grosse 
•rtUlerUy  a  rampart  covered  or  lined 
with  heavy  ordnance. 
&  Gakvi  R,  Fr.  to  seize. 
GARNISH  -  fint/i,  diamond  -  headed 
nails,  formerly  used  as  ornaments  to  ar- 
tillery carriages. 
GARNISON,  Fr,    See  Garrison. 
GARNITURE.  See  Equipaoe,  &c. 
GARNISON  <toJafiiifairet,Fr.  The. 
Eiiteor  flower  of  the  Janissaries  of  Con- 
itaadoople  b  frecjuentlv  sent  intogarri- 
loo  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  or  to 
pUces  where  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabi- 
rants  is  doubted.    The  Janissaries  do 
not  indeed  assist  in  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  a  besieged  town  or  fortress,  but 
diej  watch  the  motions  of  all  suspected 
petioiis,  and  are  subject  to  the  orders  of 
tlMr  oflmrs,  who  usually  command  the 
prnson. 

GARRISON,  a  body  of  forces,  dis- 
pOMd  in  a  fortress  or  fortified  town, 
to  defend  it  against  the  enemy,  or  to 
Uep  the  inhabitants  in  subjection; 
<Mr  even  to  be  subsbted  dunng  the 
vbter  season :  hence  garrison  and  win- 
tervqiutfters  are  sometimes  used  in- 
<facnminat<*ly  for  the  same  thing;  while 
at  others  they  denote  difierent  things, 
la  the  latter  case,  a  gjairison  is  a  place 
wbeieia  foroei  are  maintained  to  secure 
it*  and  where  they  keep  regular  guards, 
as  a  frontier  town,  a  citadel,  castle,  tow- 
er, &c  The  garrison  should  always  be 
stronger  than  the  townsmen. 

Wmter-fmarters^  places  where  a  num- 
ber of  forces  are  hud  up  in  the  winter 
Mason,   without   keeping  the  regular 
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GARBisoM-^oom,  a  sti;ong  place  in 
which  troops  are  (quartered,  and  do 
duty,  for  ttie  secunty  thereof,  keep- 
ing strong  guards  at  each  poi%  and  a 
main-guard  in,  or  near  the  market- 
place. 

GARROT,  Fr.  an  old  wor^  which 
signified  the  shooting  of  an  arrow. 

Order  of  the  GARTER,  a  military 
order  of  knighthood,  tlie  most  nobl^and 
ancient  of  any  lay-order  in  the  world, 
instituted  by  kin^  Edward  HI.  This 
famous  order  consists  of  26  knights  com- 
panions, generally  princes  and  peers, 
whereof  Uie  king  of  England  is  the 
sovereign  or  chief.  They  are  a  college 
or  corporation,  having  a  great  and  litue 
seal. 

Their  officers  are  a  prelate,  chancellor, 
register,  king  at  arm!^  and  usher  of  the 
black  rod.  They  have  also  a  dean  and 
12  canons,  and  petty  canons,  veigers, 
and  26  (>ensioners,  or  poor  knights.  The 
prelate  is  the  head.  Tliis  office  is  vested 
in  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  has  ever 
been  so.  Next  to  the  prelate  is  the  chan- 
cellor; which  office  b  vested  in  the  bi- 
shop of  Salisbury,  who  keeps  the  seals, 
&c.  The  next  is  the  register,  who  by  his 
oath  is  to  enter  upon  the  registry,  the 
scrutinies,  elections,  penalties,  and  other 
acts  of  the  order,  with  fidelity.  The 
fourth  officer  is  Garter,  and  kin^  at 
arms,  being  two  distinct  offices  united 
in  one  person.  Garter  carries  the  rod 
and  sceptre  at  the  feast  of  St.  George, 
the  protector  of  this  order,  when  Uie 
sovereign  is  present.  He  notifies  the 
election  of  new  knights,  attends  the  so- 
lemnity of  their  installation,  carries  the 
garter  to  the  foreign  princes,  &c.  He 
18  the  principal  officer  within  the  college 
of  arms,  and  chief  of  the  heralds. 

All  these  officers,  except  the  prelate 
have  fees  and  pensions.  The  college  of 
the  order  is  in  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
with  the  chapel  of  St  George,  and  the 
chapter-house,  erected  by  toe  founder 
for  that  purpose.  The  habit  and  ensign 
of  the  onter  are,  a  g^i^r*  mantle,  cap, 
George  and  collar.  The  3  first  were  as- 
signed the  kniehts  companions  by  the 
founders;  and  the  Gporge  and  collar  by 
kjng  Henry  VIII.  The  garter  challenged 
pre-eminence  o%'er  all  other  parts  of  the 
dress,  because  from  it  the  noble  order 
is  denominated;  that  it  is  the  first  part 
of  the  habit  presented  to  foreign  princes, 
M  m  and 
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and  absent  knights,  who,  together  with 
aU  other  knights  eleot,  are  therewith 
first  adorned ;  and  it  is  of  such  honour 
and  grandeur,  that  by  the  bare  investi- 
ture with  this  noble  ensigAy  the  knights 
are  esteemed  companions  of  the  greatest 
military  order  in  theworkL  It  is  worn 
on  the  left  leg,  between  the  knee  and 
oelf,  and  is  enamelled  with  this  motto, 
Soni  soit  qui  mal  y  penae;  that  is, 
**  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks.''  The 
nuHining  of  which  is,  that  kit^  Edward 
having  laid  ctaim  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  retorted  shame  and  defiance 
upon  him  that  should  dare  to  think 
amiss  of  the  just  enterprise  he  had  un- 
dertaken, for  recovering  his  lawful  right 
to  that  crown;  and  that  the  bravery  of 
those  knights  whom  he  had  elected  nito 
this  order,  was  such  as  v>ould- enable 
him  to  maintain  the  quarrel  against 
those  that  thought  ill  of  it. 

The  mantle  is  the  cliief  of  those  vest- 
ments that  are  used  upon  all  solemn  oc- 
casions. The  colour  ol  the  mantle  is  by 
the  statutes  directed  to  be  blue*  The 
length  of  the  train  of  the  mantle,  only, 
distinguishes  the  sovereign  from  the 
knights  companions.  To  the  collar  of 
the  mantle  is  fixed  a  pair  of  long  strings, 
anciently  wove  with  blue  silk  only,  but 
now  twisted  round,  and  made  of  Venice 
gold  and  silk,  of  the  colour  of  the  robe, 
with  buttons  and  tassels  at  the  end. 
The  left  shoulder  of  die  mantle  is  adorn* 
ed  with  u  large  carter  and  device  Honi 
ioitf  &c.  Withm  this  is  the  cross  of 
the  order,  which  was  ordained,  by  king 
Charles  I.  to  be  worn  at  all  times.  At 
length  the  star  was  introduced,  being  < 
a  sort  of  cross,  irradiated  with  b^uns  of 
silver. 

The  collar  is  composed  of  pieces  of 
gold  in  the  shape  of  garters,  the  ground 
enamelled  blue,  and  the  motto  ^Id. 

The  garter  is  of  blue  velvet  bordered 
with  tine  gold  wire,  having  commonly 
the  letters  of  the  motto  of  the  same :  it 
is,  at  the  time  of  iustallation,  buckled 
upon  the  left  leg,  by  two  of  tlie  senior 
compmiions,  who  receive  it  from  the 
sovereign,  to  whom  it  is  presented 
upon  a  velvet  cushion  by  Garter  king 
at  arms,  with  the  usual  reverence,  whilst 
the  chancellor  reads  the  following  ad- 
monition, enjoined  by  the  statutes.*— 
**  To  the  honour  of  God  omnipotent, 
and  in  memorial  of  the  ble&.bed  martyr 
St.  George,  tie  about  thy  1^  for  thy 
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renown,  this  noble  garter;  wear  it  as 
the  symbol  of  the  most  illustrious  order,' 
never  to  be  forgotten  or  laid  aside;  that 
thereby  thou  mayest  be  admonished 
tp  be  courageous,  and  having  under- 
taken a  just  war,  in  which  thou  shalt  be 
engaged,  thou  mayest  stand  firm,  vali- 
antly fight,  and  successfully  conquer.'* 
The  princely  garter  being  thus  buck- 
led on,  and  the  words  of  its  si^ification 
pronounced,  the  knight  elect  is  brought 
oefore  the  sovereign,  who  nuts  about 
his  neck  kneeling,  a  sky-coloured  rib- 
bon, whereon  is  appendant,  wrought  in 
gold  within  the  garter,  the  ima^e  of  St. 
George  on  horseback,  with  his  swerd 
drawn,  encountering  the  dragon.  In 
the  mean  time  the  chancellor  reads  the 
following  admonition :  **  Wear  this  rib- 
bon about  thy  neck,  adorned  with  the 
image  of  the  blessed  martyr  and  soldier 
of  Christ,  St.  George,  by  whose  imita- 
tion provoked,  thou  mayest  so  overpass 
both  prosperous  and  adverseadventures, 
that  having  stoutly  vanquished  thy  ene- 
mies both  of  body  and  soul,  thou  mayest 
not  only  receive  the  praise  of  this  tran- 
sient oombat,  but  be  crowned  with  the 
palm  of  et)ernal  victory." 

Then  the  knight  elect  kisses  his  so- 
vereign*s  hand,  thanks  his  majesty  for 
the  great  honour  done  him,  rises  up, 
and  salutes  all  his  companions  severally, 
who  return  their  congratulations. 

Since  the  institution  of  this  order, 
there  have  been  several  emperors  and 
kings,  besides  numerous  sovereign 
princes,  enrolled  as  companions  thereof. 
Its  origin  is  somewhat  diflferently  re* 
lated.  The  common  account  is,  that  it 
was  erected  in  honour  of  a  garter  of  the 
countess  of  Salisbury  which  she  drop|)ed 
dancing  with  king  Edward,  and  i^  hich 
that  prince  picked  up;  but  our  best  an- 
tiquarians tliink  it  was  instituted  on  ac- 
count of  the  victory  over  the  French  at 
Cressy,  where  the  king  ordered  has  gar- 
ter to  be  displayed  as  a  signal  of  the 
battle. 

GASCONADE,  a  boaat  or  vaunt  of 
something  very  improbable.  The  term 
is  originally  derived  from  the  Gascons, 
or  people  of  Cniscony  in  France,  who,  it 
seems,  have  been  particularly  distin- 
guished for  extravagant  stories. 

Gascon  A  na,  Fr,  a  lici  a  rodlwnofi- 
tadf^  an  imposition. 

GASCONNKR,  Fr.  to  ipsconade, 
to  re|>eat  extravagant  uild  stories.*- 

Thus 
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Thus  one  of  the  French  generals  may 
be  said  to  have  gasconaded,  when  he 
oflictaJly  announced  to  the  Convention 
of  France,  that  after  a  severe  antl  bloody 
cnpigement  against  the  Austrians,  llie 
whole  amount  of  the  loss  in  the  French 
tnnv,  was  a  (grenadier's  iittle  finger !  1 ! 

GASTADOURS,  Fr,  pioneers;  foot 
soldiers  so  called,  because  they  dug  up, 
destroyed,  and  cut  down  alL  that  op- 
posed  the  progress  of  an  army. 

GATEy  in  a  military  sense,  is  made 
of  strong  planks  with  iron  bars  to  op- 
pose an  enemy.  Gates  are  generally 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain,  from 
whence  they  are  seen  and  defended  by 
the  two  flanks  of  the  bastions.  They 
shoukl  be  covered  with  a  good  ravelin, 
that  they  may  not  be  seen  or  enfiladed 
hjf  the  enemy.  The  palisades  and  bar- 
ners  before  the  gates  within  the  town 
•re  often  of  great  use.  The  fewer  ports 
there  are  in  afortressi  the  more  you  are 
ncofcd  against  the  enemy.  At  the  open- 
ing of  a  gate,  a  party  ot  horse  is  sent 
oot  to  patrole  io  the  country  round  the 
pboe,  to  discover  ambuscades  or  lurkr 
tng  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  lo  see  if 
the  country  be  clear. 

GAUCHE,  Fr.  the  left. 

A  Gaitcbe,  Fr,  to  the  lefL 

Gaucbe  (Tune  rkvilrCf  iun  ruisseaUf 
Fr.  The  left  of  a  river  is  ascertained  by 
looking  at  its  stream,  or  standing  witn 
your  back  to  its  source,  and  facing  the 
garter  whence  it  disembogues  itself. 
The  bank  on  your  left  hand  is  called  the 
leftbanL 

Gauche,  Fr.  This  word  is  used 
^mong  the  Frendi  to  signify  the  second 
post  of  honour  in  an  army,  or  in  reei* 
>n<Bts:  thus  the  second  battalion  ot  a 
corps,  which  is  brigaded,  and  is  senior  to 
soother,  takes  the  left  of  the  line;  and 
if  two  battalions  of  the  first  regiment 
of  raards  were  to  be  brigaded  with  the 
Coldstream,  the  second  battalion  of  the 
former  would  be  on  the  left,  being  the 
pwt  of  honour,  and  the  latter  would 
occupy  the  center,  as  being  the  young- 
est rcviroent. 

GAUGF^    8ee  Standard. 

GAUGES,  in  gurniery,  are  brass 
noes  with  baiidles,  to  find  the  diameter 
of  all  kinds  of  shot  with  expedition. 

GAULS,  the  name  given  by  the  Ro- 
aiaiit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
<hat  now  forms  the  kingdom  of  France, 
1 1« original  inhabitants  were  descended 


from  the  Celtes  or  Gomerians,  by  whom 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe  was  peo- 
pled; the  name  of  G-.illi  or  GauJs,  be- 
ing probably  given  ihem  long  after  their 
settlement  m  that  country. 
GAUNTELOPE.  7  ^  ^ 
GAUNTLET.      S  ^^  Gauntlet. 

GAZETTE,  or  newspaper,  a  printed 
account  of  the  transactions  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  known  world.  This 
name  with  us,  is  confined  to  that  pam- 
per of  news  which  is  published  by  au- 
thority. 

The  word  is  derived  from  gazettOj  a 
Venetian  coin,  which  was  the  usual 
price  of  the  first  newspaper  printed 
there,  and  which  name  was  afterwards 
given  to  the  paper  itself. 

The  first  gazette  in  England  wa« 
published  at  Oxford,  the' court  being 
there,  in  a  folio  half  sheet,  November 
the  7  th,  1666.  On  the  removal  of  the 
court  to  London,  the  title  was  changed 
to  the  London  GazttU.  The  Oxford 
Gazette  was  published  on  Tuesdaysi 
the  London  on  Saturdays.  And  these 
have  continued  to  be  the  d^s  of  pub^ 
lication  ever  since  that  paper  has  been 
confined  to  London. 

All  commissions  in  the  regular  army, 
militia,  fencible  and  volunteer  corps 
must  be  gazetted.  The  dates  specified 
in  the  gazette  generally  agree  in  every 
point  with  those  of  the  original  com* 
missions.  So  that  by  referring  to  the 
gazette,  an  officer  may  generally  know 
the  precise  day  on  which  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  subsistence  from  the  agent,  and 
to  assume  rank  in  the  British  army. 
Should  an  erroneous  statement,  how- 
ever, get  into  tlie  gazette,  or  a  commis- 
sion be  wrong  dated  therein,  a  refe- 
rence to  the  latter  (i.  e.  commission) 
will  always  supersede  any  notification 
in  the  former. 

GAZONNER,  Fr.  to  revcte  or  cover 
with  sods. 

GAZONS,  in  fortification,  pieces 
of  fresh  earth  or  sods,  covereci  with 
grass,  and  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge^ 
aliout  a  foot  long,  and  half  a  foot  thick, 
to  line  the  outsides  of  a  work  made  of 
earth;  as  ramparts,  parapets,  banquettes, 
&C.  The  first  bed  of  gazons  is  fixed 
with  pegs  of  wood ;  and  the  second  bed 
is  so  laid  as  to  bind  the  former,  by  b^ 
ing  placed  over  its  joints;  and  so  goi>- 
tinued  till  the  works  are  finished.  Be- 
tween those  it  is  usual  to  sow  all  sorts 
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of  binding  weed  or  herbs,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  rampart 

OEARy  furniture,  equipage,  or  ca- 
parisons. 

GEAT,  the  hole  through  which  the 
metal  is  conveyed  to  the  mould  in  castr 
ing  ordnance. 

GKBKGIS,  armourers  among  the 
Turks  are  so  called. 

GEBELUS..  Every  Timarist  in  Tur- 
Icey,  during  a  campaign,  is  obliged  to 
take  a  certain  number  of  horsemen, 
who  are  called  gcbclus,  and  to  support 
them  at  his  own  expenoe.  He  is  direc- 
ted to  take  as  many  with  him  as  would 
annually  cost  three  thousand  aspres 
(each  aspre  being  equal  to  two-pence 
farthing  English)  for  subsistence. 

GELD,  in  the  English  old  customs, 
a  Saxon  word  signifyme  maneyy  or  tri- 
bute. It  also  denoted  fine  or  a  com- 
pensation, for  some  crime  committed. 
Hence  wer^geldj  ih  the  old  Saxon  laws, 
was  used  for  the  value  of  a  man  slain; 
and  orf-geld  for  that  of  a  beast. 

GELIoACH,  a  sort  of  superin- 
tendant  or  chief  of  the  gebegis,  or  ar- 
mourers among  the  Turks.  He  is  only 
subordinate  to  the  toppi  bachiy  or  the 
grand  master  of  the  Turkish  artillery. 
.  GENDARME,  Fr,  in  the  original 
signification  of  the  term,  a  man  in  com- 
plete armour.  His  horse  was  also  shield- 
ed by  a  breast-plate,  head-piece,  and 
covers  for  his  sides.  The  Gendarmet 
were  at  first  called  H<»mne$  (Tarmet 
(men  at  arms),  and  were  esquires. 

GENDARMERIE,  Fr.  theeendar- 
merie  was  a  select  body  of  cavalry  that 
took  precedence  of  every  regiment  of 
horse  in  the  French  service,  and  ranked 
immediately  af^er  the  king's  household, 
The  reputation  of  the  gendarmerie  was 
80  greati  and  its  services  so  well  esti- 
mated by  the  king  of  France,  that  when 
the  Emperor  Chai*les  V.  in  1552,  sent  a 
formal  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles to  request  a  loan  of  money,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  gendarmerie  to 
enable  him  to  repulse  the  Turks;  Fran- 
cis I.  returned  the  following  answer: 
^  With  respect  to  the  first  object  of  your 
mission,  (addressing  himself  to  the  am- 
bassador) I  am  not  a  banker;  and  with 
regard  to  the  other,  as  my  gendarmerie 
is  the  arm  which  supports  my  sceptre,  I 
never  expose  it  to  danger,  wuhout  per- 
sonally sharing  its  fati|;ue  and  glory.** 


The  uniform  of  the  gendarmerie,  as 
well  as  of  the  light  cavalry,  under  the 
old  French  government,  was  scarlet 
with  facings  of  the  same  colour.  The 
coat  was  formerly  more  or  less  laced 
with  silver,  according  to  the  king's  plea- 
sure. A  short  period  before  the  revo- 
lution, it  was  only  laced  on  the  cuff. 
The  waistcoat  of  buff  leather,  and  the 
bandouleer  of  the  same,  silver  laced ; 
the  hat  was  edged  with  broad  silver 
lace.  The  horse-cloths  and  holsteiH^aps 
were  red,  and  the  arms  of  the  captain 
embroidered  on  the  comers  of  the  sad- 
dle cloths,  and  on  the  front  of  the  hol- 
sters. In  1762,  a  considerable  body  of 
men  was  raised  by  order  of  liDuis  Xl  V. 
The  soldiers  who  composed  it  were  cal- 
led gendarmes.  And  m  1792  (he  num- 
ber was  considerably  augmented,  con- 
sisting of  horse  and  foot,  and  being  in- 
discriminately called  gendarmes;  but 
their  clothing  was  altered  to  deep  blue. 
Their  pay  was  greater  than  wfaiit  the 
rest  of  the  army  enjoyed ;  and  while 
others  were  paid  in  paper  currency, 
they  received  their  subsistence  in  hard 
casn  (en  argent  $onnant).  They  posses- 
sed these  privileges  on  account  of  the 
proofs  they  .were  obliged  to  bring  of 
superior  claims  to  military  honour,  be- 
fore they  could  be  enlisted  as  gen- 
darmes. It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  that 
every  individual  amongst  them  should 
produce  a  certificate  of  six  or  eight  years 
service4 

GENDARMES  de  la  garde,  Fr.  a 
select  body  of  men  so  ad  led  during 
the  old  government  of  France,  and  still 
preserv«l  in  that  country;  but  their 
services  are  apptied-to  diflferent  pur- 
poses. They  consisted  originally  of  a 
single  company  which  was  formed  by 
Henry  IV.  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
He  distinguished  them  from  his  other 
troops,  by  stiling  them  hoHma  ^armet 
de  U»  ardonnance* ;  men  at  arms  un- 
der his  own  immediate  orders.  Thej 
were  persons  best  qualified  for  every 
species  of  military  duty,  and  were  to 
constitute  a  royal  squadron,  at  whose 
head  the  king  himself  might  personally 
engage  the  enemy,  as  necessity  should 
require.  He  gave  this  squadron  to  his 
son  the  Dauphin,  who  was  afterwards 
king  of  France,  under  the  name  and 
title  of  Louis  XIII.  According  to  Du- 
pain  de  Montesaon,  the  gendSnines  de  la 
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^4srde  vrere  a  body  of  horse,  which 
tbnned  nut  of  the  household  guard 
during  tlie  French  monarchy.  Tliis 
bodj  consisted  of  two  hundred  men, 
and  was  divided  into  two  squadrons. 

Gexdarmes  AngloUj  Fr.  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  old  French  army, 
die  English  gendarmes  formed  the  se- 
cond troop  or  company  of  the  corps. 

Gendarmes  aAnjvUy  Fr.  the  ele- 
venth troop  belonging  to  the  old  French 
gendarmerie. 

Gekdarmbs  de  Berry,  Fr.  the  thir- 
teenth troop  belonging  to  the  old 
French  genoarmerie. 

Gendarmes  Bour^ignons,  Fr.  the 
third  troop  belongmg  to  the  old 
French  gendarmerie. 

Gendarmes  de  Bretagne^  Fr.  the 
ninth  troop  belonging  to  the  old  French 
gendarmerie. 

Gendarmes  Dauphin.  Fr.  the  se- 
venth troop  belonging  to  the  old  French 
gendarmene. 

Gendarmes  EcotMoit^  Fr.  the  first 
troop  belonging  to  the  old  French  geii- 
dannerie. 

Gendarmes  de  Flandre,  Fr.  the 
fourth  troop  belonging  to  the  old  French 
gendarmerie. 

Gendarmes  t^Orleans,  Fr.  the  fif- 
teenth troop  belonging  to  the  old  French 
gendarmerie. 

Gendarmes  de  la  BeinCy  Fr.  the 
fifth  troop  belonging  to  tlie  old  French 
gendarmerie. 

GENERAL,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
an  officer  in  chief,  to  whom  the  prince 
or  senate  of  a  country  have  judged  pro- 
per to  intrust  the  command  of  their 
troops.  He  holds  this  important  trust 
under  various  titles,  as  captain-general 
in  England  and  Spain,  futdt  mareachal 
in  Germany,  or  maretcaal  in  France. 

In  the  British  senrice  the  king  is  con- 
stitationall3r,  and  in  his  own  proper 
right*  captain-general.  He  has  ten  aid»- 
de-camp;  each  enjoying  the  brevet  rank 
of  full  oolonel  in  the  armv«  Next  to 
his  majesty  is  the  commander  in  chief, 
whom  he  sometimes  honours  with  the 
title  of  captain  general.  During  the 
expedition  to  HoUand,  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York  was  entrusted 
with  this  important  chaige.  . 

The  natural  gualitiei  of  a  General. 
lliese  should  be  a  martial  genius,  a  so- 
lid jndgoieot,  a  healthy  robust  constitu- 


tion, intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind 
on  critical  occasions,  indefatigability  in 
business,  goodness  of  heart,  liberality, 
and  a  reasonable  age;  for  if  too  young 
he  may  want  experience  and  prucience; 
and  if  too  old,  he  may  not  have  vivacity 
enough.  His  conduct  must  be  uniform, 
his  temper  aliable,  but  inflexible  in 
maintaining  the  police  and  discipline  of 
an  army. 

Acquired  quaVUies  of  a  General 
These  should  be  secrecy,  justice,  sobrie- 
ty, temperance,  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war  from  theory  and  practice,  the  art  of 
commanding,  and  speaking  with  precH 
sion  and  exactness;  great  attention  to 
preserve  the  lives  ana  supply  the  wants 
of  the  soldiers,  and  a  constant  study  of 
the  characters  of  the  officers  of  his 
army,  that  he  may  employ  them  ac- 
cording to  their  talents.  His  conduct 
appears  in  establishing  his  magazines  in 
the  most  convenient  places;  in  examin- 
ing the  country,  that  ne  may  not  engage 
his  troops  too  far,  while  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  means  of  bringing  them^  off;  iv^ 
subsisting  them,  and  in  knowing  how  to 
take  the  most  advantageous  posts,  either 
for  fighting,  retreating,  or  shunning  a. 
battle.  His  experience  inspires  his  army 
with  confidence,  and  an  assurance  o£ 
victory;  and  his  <jualitY,  by  creating 
respect  augments  his  authority.  By  his 
liberality  he  gets  intelligence  of  the 
strength  and  designs  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  this  means  is  enabled  to  take  the 
most  successful  measures.  He  ou^ht 
to  be  fond  of  glory,  to  have  an  aversion 
to  flattery,  to  rendei-  himself  beloved, 
and  to  keep  a  strict  discipline  and  re- 
gular subordination. 

The  office  of  a  General  is  to  regtt- 
late  the  march  and  encampment  of  the 
army,  in  the  day  of  battle  to  chuse 
out  the  most  advantageous  ground ;  to 
make  the  disposition  of  the  army,  to 
post  the  artillery,  and,  where  there  is 
occasion,  to  send  his  orders  by  his  aids- 
de-camp.  At  a  siege  he  is  to  cause  the 
place  to  be  invested,'  to  regulate 'the' 
approaches  and  attacks,  to  visit  the 
works,  and  to  send  out  detachments  to 
secure  the  convoys,  and  foraging  par- 
ties. 

GENERALISSIMO,  a  supreme  and 
absolute  commander  in  the  field.  This 
word  is  generally  used  in  most  foreign 
languages.    It  was  first  invented  by^  the 
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absolute  authority  of  Cardinal  Richlieu, 
when  he  went  to  comniand  the  French 
3itny  in  Italy. 

General  <f  artillery.  See  Ord- 
nance. 

Gen  ERA  t^  of  )wr%t  are  officers  next 
ander  the  general  of  the  army.  They 
have  an  absolute  command  ovei  the 
horse  belonging  to  an  ai-my,  above  die 
lieutenant-generals. 

Generals  o/'/oo^  are  oiEcers  next 
Qoder  the  general  of  the  army,  having 
an  absolute  command  over  the  foot  of 
the  army. 

General  cfficert.  All  officers  above 
the  rank  of  Tieutenant-colouel  in  the 
line  are  so  called.  The  Board,  (which 
subject  to  his  majesty  and -the  com- 
mander in  chief)  determines  exery  re- 
gulation respecting  the  clothing  of  the 
army,  is  composed  of  general  oif.cers. 

General.  In  the  German  armies, 
and  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  North, 
there  are  certain  generals  of  cavalry, 
and  others  of  infantry,  who  take  rank 
of  all  lieutenant  generals.  I'hose  be- 
longing to  the  infantry  in  the  imperial 
service,  and  who  are  ot  this  description, 
are  called  general  field  zfugweisters.  In 
Russia  thej  bear  tlie  titles  of  generals 
in  chief;  of  which  class  their  are  four 
belonging  to  the  armies  of  that  empire^ 
two  for  the  infantry,  and  two  for  the 
cavalry.  They  arc  only  subordinate  to 
field  marshals ;  which  title  or  dignity  is 
the  same  in  Russia  as  was  foiuierly  that 
of  marshal  of  France. 

In  the  ttvo  imperial  ai*mieji  just  men- 
tioned, it  is  usoal  for  gencralh,  lieute- 
nant generals,  and  major  generals  to 
take  their  routine  of  duty,  and  rise  pro- 
gressively in  the  infantry  or  cavalry 
corps,  to  which  they  were  orij^iiially  ap- 
pointed, until  they  arrive  at  a  chief 
command ;  whereas  in  France  (accord- 
ing to  the  old  military  system  of  that 
countr}','  and  according  to  our  own  in 
England)  a  major  general  might  be  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  either  infan- 
try or  cavalry,  without  any  recard  be- 
ing paid  to  the  particular  lin^  of  ser- 
vice in  which  he  was  bred. 

GiNsRAL  chez  les  Turn,  Fr.  Turkish 
generals.  Whatever  opinion  we  may 
be  disposed  to  entertain  of  the  troops 
of  .the  Ottoman  Empire,  (and  we  have 
recently  had  some  experience  of  their 
manner  of  fighting,    esj;eciu]ly  at  St 


Jean  d'Acre,  which  was  preserved  by  a 
handful  of  British  seamen  and  marines) 
we  shall  wave  our  own  private  senti- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  give  tlie  fol* 
lowing  curious  account  of  their  gene^ 
rals,  as  faithfully  ekti*acted  out  of  a 
French  work. 

The  Turks,  observes  that  autlK>r» 
hai'e  likewise  good  generals.  They  pos* 
sess  experience,  because  from  tlieir  ear- 
liest infancy  thev  become  inured  to 
anns;  because  uirough  the  different 
stages  of  acknowledged  service,  they 
rise  by  degrees ;  and  because  their  em- 
pire being  very  extensive,  it  is  neces^ 
sary  that  they  should  over-run  several 
provinces  for  its  protection,  and  be  al- 
most constantly  engaged  in  skirmishes 
or  battles.  These,  at  least,  were  the 
original  principles  upon  which  the  mi- 
litary code  of  that  country  was  esta- 
blished. But  abuses,  tlie  natural  con- 
sequences of  corruption,  hare  since 
crept  in  amongst  them ;  for  there  have 
,  been  persons*  suddenly  raised  from  sub- 
ordinate employments  under  the  Porte 
to  the  supreme  command  of  armies. 
The  primary  cause  of  this  abuse  is  to 
be  found  in  the  luxury  and  effeminacy 
of  the  gi-and  sign«jrs;  who  are  become 
heedless  of  the  Mahometan  laws,  and 
ne\er  go  to  war  in  person. 

Tlie  acknowledged  valour  of  the 
Turkish  generals  may  be  attributed  to 
the  foIUiwin;;  causes.  To  a  constitution 
which  is  naturally  robust,  to  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  war,  and  to  habitual 
military  exercises.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  confidence  with  which  they 
arc  inspired  by  the  recollection  of  for- 
mer victories ;  but  they  are  influenced 
above  all,  by  the  secret  dictates  of  reli- 
gion, which  holds  out  eternal  liappiness 
to  those  who  shall  die  in  battle,  and 
which  teaches  them  to  believe,  that  e^-ery 
Turk  bears  written  on  the  forehead,  not 
only  the  hour  of  his  departure  from  this 
earth,  but  the  manner  of  his  removal. 

A  Turkish  general  possesses  n  power 
as  absolute  and  uncontrouled  as  that 
which  was  entrusted  to  the  dictators  of 
the  Roman  republic.  He  has  no  com- 
petitor, or  equal  in  the  charge  he  holds, 
no  assistiints  or  colleagues  with  whom 
he  is  directed  to  consult,  and  to  whose 
assent  or  dissent,  in  matters  of  consul- 
tation, he  is  to  pay  the  least  regard. 
Not  only  the  army  under  his  command, 
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but  the  whole  country  into  >%hich  he 
marchesy  is  subject  tu  his  ordert^,  and 
bound  implicitly  to  obey  thein.  Punish- 
ments and  rewards  are  equally  within 
his  distnbu(ion.  If  an  authority  so  ab- 
solute as  this  be  considered  in  the  light 
ofeiecutive  effect,  nothing  most  un- 
questionably can  so  readily  produce  it ; 
for  tbe< tardiness  of  deliberation  is  su- 
perseded at  once  by  a  prompt  decision ; 
Wore  which  all  sorts  of  objections, 
&nd  every  species  of  jealousy,  subside. 
When  a  project  is  to  be  fulfilled,  secrecy 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  this  arbi- 
trary system,  and  rational  plans  are  not 
iotemipted  by  a  difference  of  opinion, 
bj  prejudice  or  cabal. 

GiNiRALfie battMlle, or ?•  a  particu- 

Gt  N  E  R  A  L  mttfOTy  3  lar  rank  or 

appointment,  whose  functions  corre- 
spfjnd  with  chose  of  a  ci-devant  marshal 
of  Fnmce:  This  situation  is  entrusted 
to  a  general  ofi^cer,  and  is  only  known 
anions  the  armies  of  Russia,  and  some 
other  northern  powers.  He  takes  pre- 
cedence in  the  same  manner  that  our 
major  generals  do,  of  all  brigadier  ge- 
nerals and  colonels,  and  is  subordinate 
to  lieatenant  generals.  The  rank  of  bri- 
eadier  e;eDeral  is  only  known  in  Russia, 
England,  and  Holland.  It  does  not  ex- 
ist in  Austria  or  Sweden. 

OfXiRAL  des  galereSf  Fr.  Superin- 
tendant  officer  or  general  of  the  gallics. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  ap- 
pointments belonging  to  the  old  govern- 
ineat  of  France.  The  officer  to  whom 
it  was  entrusted  commanded  all  the  gal- 
lies  and  vessels  which  bore  what  the 
French  call  roUe$  latines  (a  triangle 
nrtangubr  sail)  in  the  Meditorraneun. 
He  had  a  jurisdiction,  a  marine  police, 
and  an  arsenal  for  constructing  ships 
under  hb  own  immediate  command, 
withoot  being  in  the  least  subordinate 
to  the  French  admiralty  board.  When 
he  went  oo  board  he  was  only  inferior 
IB  rank  to  the  admiral. 

The  privileges  which  were  attached 
to  his  situation,  and  the  authority  he 
posecased  with  regard  to  every  other 
marine  or  sea-officer,  were  specifically 
laentioaed  in  the  king's  regulations,  and 
were  dtstingaished  by  the  respect  and 
compliments  that  were  paid  to  the  royal 
•Undard,  which  this  general  bore,  not 
nut  only  ou  board  his  own  galley,  but 


whenever  he  chose  to  hoist  it  ia  ano- 
ther. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
1669,  the  Duke  de  Vivone,  marshal  of 
France,  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
galley  service  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
eminence,  by  gaining  several  hard  fought 
engagements.  His  son,  the  Duke  de 
Mortomart  succeeded  him  in  the  ap* 
pointment ;  and  the  chevalier  d'Orleans, 
grand  prior  of  France,  was  general  of 
the  galiies  at  his  decease. 

GiNiRAL  des  vivres,  Fr.,asort  of 
chief  commissary,  or  superintendaut 
general  of  stores,  whose  particular  func- 
tions were  to  provide  ammunition  bread 
and  biscuit^ for  the  army.  There  were 
several  subordinate  commissaries  who 
watched  the  distribution  of  these  stores,' 
and  saw  that  the  bakers  gave  bread  of 
the  quality  they  contracted  for.  It  was 
likewise  within  the  department  of  the 
superintendaut  general  to  attend  to  the 
collection  of  grain  and  flour,  and  to  see 
that  proper  carriages  and  horses  were 
always  at  hand  to  convey  them  to  the 
several  depots  or  magazines.  The  dif- 
ferent camps  were  also  supplied  from 
the  same  source.  See  Munition  nai re. 
Gkneral  and  staff  officers  are  all 
oOicers  as  above  described,  whose  au- 
thority extends  beyond  the  immediate 
command  of  a  particular  regiment  or 
company,  and  who  h&ve  either  separate 
districts  at  home,  or  commands  on  fo- 
rei«:n  service. 

Lieutenant  General.  This  office  is 
the  first  military  dignity  after  that  of  a 
general.  One  part  of  the  functions  be- 
longing to  lieutenant  generals,  is  to  as- 
sist the  general  with  counsel :  tliey  ought 
therefore,  if  possible,  to  possess  the  same 
qualities' with  the  general  himself;  and 
the  more,  as  they  often  command  ar- 
uiies  in  chief,  or  succeed  thereto  on  the 
death  of  the  general. 

The  number  of  lieutenant  generals 
have  been  multiplied  oi'  late  in  Europe^ 
in  proportion  as  the  armies  have  become 
numerous.  They  sene  either  in  tlie 
field,  or  in  sieges,  according  to  the  dates 
of  their  commissions.  In  battle  the 
oldest  commands  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  the  second  the  left  wing,  the 
third  the  center,  the  fourth  the  right 
wing  of  the  second  line,  the  fifth  the 
left  wing,  the  sixth  the  center,  and  so 
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on*.  In  sieges  the  lieutenant-generals  al- 
,  tfay'a  command  the  right  uf  the  princi- 
pal attack^  and  direct  what  they  judge 
S roper  for  the  advancement  of  tlie  siege, 
urmg  the  24  hours  they  are  in  the 
trenches,  except  the  attacks,  which  they 
are  not  to  make  without  an  order  from 
the  general  in  chief.  Lieutenant  gene- 
nds  are  entitled  to  two  aids-de-curap. 

Lieutenant'GE.ii  sral  of  the  ordnance. 
See  Ordnance. 

iUeufennnf- General  cf  artillery ^ 
ought  to  be  a  very  great  mathemati- 
cian^  and  an  able  engineer,  to  Uqow  ull 
the  powers  of  artillery,  to  understand 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places, 
in  all  its  different  branches;  how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  artillery,  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle to  the  best  advantage;  to  conduct  its 
march  and  retreat;  as  also  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  numerous  ap- 
paratus belonging  to  the  train^  labora- 

torvy  &c: 

A/a;or>GEN£RAL,  the  next  officer  to 
the  lieutenant-general.  His  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  receive  orders  from  the  gene- 
ral, or  in  his  absence  from  the  lieute- 
nant general  of  the  day;  which  he  is  to 
distribute  to  the  brigade-majors,  with 
whom  he  is  to  regulate  tlie  guards,  con- 
voys, detachments,  he.  On  hiui  the 
.whole  fatigue  and  detail  of  duty  of  the 
army  roll.  It  is  the  major-general  of 
the  day  who  is  charged  widi  the  en- 
campment of  the  army,  who  (>laces  him- 
self at  the  head  of  it  when  it  marches; 
who  marks  out  the  ground  of  the  ctmip 
to  the  quarter-master-general,  and  who 
places  the  new  guards  for  the  safety  of 
the  camp. 

The  day  the  army  is  to  march,  he  dic- 
tates to  the  lield-ofiicers  the  order  o^  the 
march,  which  he  has  received  from  the 
general,  and  on  otlier  days  gives  them 
die  parole. 

In  a  fixed  camp  he  is  charged  with 
the  foraging,  with  reconnoitering  the 
ground  for  it,  posting  the  escorts,  &c. 

In  sieges,  if  there  are  two  separate 
attacks,^  the  second  belongs  to  him;  but 
if  there  be  only  one,  he  takes  eitlier 
from  the  right  or  left  of  the  attack, 
that  which  the  lieutenant-general  has 
not  chosen. 

When  the  army  is  under  arms,  he  as- 
sists the  lieutenant-general^  whose  or- 
ders he  executes. 

If  the  army  marches  to  an  engage- 
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ment,  his  post  is  at  the  head  of  the 
guards  of  ttie  army,  until  they  are  near 
enough  to  the  enemy  to  rejoin  their  dif- 
ferent corps;  after  which  he  retires  to 
his  own  proper  post;  for  the  major-ge- 
nerals are  disposed  in  the  order  of  bat- 
tle as  the  lieutenant-generals  are,  to 
whom,  howevef  they  are  subordinate, 
for  the  command  of  their  divisions.  The 
majorf  eneral  has  one  aid-denramp  and 
one  bngade  major. 

Brigadier  General,  in  the  British 
service,  is  the  next  in  rank  to  a  ma- 
jor general,  being  superior  to  all  co- 
lonels, and  having  frequently  a  separate 
command.  Brigadier  generals  are  not 
entitled  to  aid»Hde-camp,  but  they  have 
each  one  brigade  majorw— Several  briga- 
dier generals  have  been  made  during 
the  present  war,  in  order  to  render  the 
distribution  of  line-officers  more  ef- 
fectually beneficial  to  the  common 
cause,  by  investing  them,  with  com- 
mands superior  to  the  militia  and  volun- 
teer establishments.  See  5th  edition  of 
the  Regimental  Companion,  for  Airther 
particulars  on  this  head. 

General  ^a  district f  a  general  offi- 
cer wlio  has  the  charge  and  superinten- 
dance  of  a  certain  extent  of  country, 
in  which  troops  are  encamped,  quar- 
tered or  cantoned.  He  is  entitled  to 
have  three  aids-de-camp  and  one  bri- 
gade major. 

He  receives  reports,  &c.  from  the  ma- 
jor general,  respectins  the  troops  in  his 
district;  reviews  and  inspects  them, 
likewise  orders  field  days  of  the  whole 
brigaded,  or  by  separate  corps,  when 
and  in  what  part  ne  pleases;  making 
the  necessary  reports  to  the  war-office, 
commander  in  chief,  &c. 

Colonel  General,  ~an  honorary  title, 
or  military  rank  which  is  bestowed  in 
foreign  ser^'ices.  Thus  the  prince  of 
peace  in  Spain  is  colonel  general  of  the 
Swiss  guards. 

Brigade  major  General.  When 
England  and  Scotland  were  dinded 
into  difierent  districts,  each  district  un- 
der the  immediate  command  of  a  ge- 
neral officer,  it  was  found  necessary, 
for  the  dispatch  of  business,  to  establish 
an  office,  which  should  be  solely  confined 
to  brigade  duties.  The  first  brigade 
major  general  was  appointed  in  1797. 
At  tliat  period  all  orders  relative  to 
corps  of  flHcers,  which  vere  trans- 
mitted 
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fliitted  from  the  commander  in  chief  to 
the  generals  of  districts,  pass  through 
this  channel  of  intermediate  commu- 
nication. 

Bjr  the  hst  General  Regulations,  it  is 
^ticalarly  directed,  that  all  general 
ofioars  commanding  brigades,  shall  very 
fflinatelT  inspect  the  internal  cvconomy 
aad  discipline  of  the  several  regiments 
Oder  their  order.  They  are  frequently 
to  visit  the  hospitals  and  guards.  On 
arrivii^  in  camp  they  are  never  to  leave 
thdr  brigades  till  the  tents  are  pitched, 
and  tbe  guards  posted ;  they  must  always 
encamp  with  their  brigades,  unless  quar- 
ters can  be  procured  for  them  immedi- 
•telj  in  the  vicinity  of  their  camp.  Ge- 
send  officers  must  not  at  any  time 
change  the  quarter  assigned  them,  with- 
aat  leave  from  head  quarters. 

All  general  officers  should  make  them- 
selves acquainted,  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  the  situation  of  the  country  near 
the  camp,  with  the  roads,  passes,  bridges, 
&C.  leaning  to  it;  and  likewise  with  the 
ouwpostSi  that  in  case  they  should  be 
onh»ed  suddenly  to  sustain,  or  defend 
any  post,  they  may  be  able  to  march 
vithoot  waiting  for  guides^  and  be  com- 
petent, from  a  topographical  knowledge 
of  the  country,  to  rorm  the  best  dispo- 
ation  for  the  service.  They  should  in- 
stract  their  aids-de^^mp  in  these  par- 
ticulars, and  always  require  their  at- 
tftonee  when  they  visit  the  out-posts. 

All  general  officers,  sind  others  in 
^XMuiderable  command,  must  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  country,  the  quality  of 
the  roads,  every  circuitous  access  throush 
v^ies  or  openings,  the  relative  height 
of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  course 
ef  rivers^  which  are  to  be  found  within 
tbe  space  entrusted  to  their  care.  These 
■Bportant  objects  may  be  attained  by 
Bnpi^  by  acquired  local  information, 
w  by  unremitting  activity  and  ob- 
■erfatran.  And  if  it  should  ever  be  the 
^le  of  a  country,  intersected  as  Great 
Britain  is,  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  a 
^11  aad  accurate  possession  of  all  its 
fcttnessea,  &c.  must  pve  each  general 
efieer  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
onnmanding  officer  of  an  enemy,  who 
cannot  have  examined  the  ground  upon 
^Hiich  he  may  be  reduced  to  fight,  and 
ttost  be  embarrassed  in  every  forward 
novcment  that  be  makes.    Although 


guides  may  serve,  and  ought  always  to 
be  used  in  the  common  operations  of 
marches,  there  are  occasions  where  the 
eye  and  intelligence  of  the  principal  of^ 
hcers  must  determine  the  movemelits  of 
troops,  and  enable  them  to  seize  and 
improve  every  advantage  that  occurs  as 
tlie  enemy  approaches. 

General  officers  on  servioe  abroad,  or 
commanding  districts  at  home,  may  ap« 
point  their  own  aids-de-camp  and  brp* 
gade  majors.  The  latter,  however,  are 
to  be  considered  as  officers  attached  to 
their  several  brigades,  not  personally  to 
the  officers  commanding  them.  The 
former  are  their  habitual  attendants  and 
domestic  inmates.  In  the  selection  of 
aids-de-camp  and  brigade  majors,  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  their 
requisite  qualifications;  and  that  general 
would  not  only  commit  an  act  of  injus- 
tice against  the  interests  of  hb  country, 
but  <)eserve  the  severest  censure,  and 
displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  who,  through 
motives  of  private  convenience,  family 
connexion,  or  convivial  recommendation, 
could  so  far  forget  his  duty,  as  to  prefer 
an  unexperienced  stripling,  to  a  charac- 
ter marked  by  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fessipn,  a  zeal;  for  the  service,  ana  an 
irreproachable  conduct. 

In  the  day  of  battle  the  station  of  a 
general  is  with  the  Reserve,  where  he 
remains  so  situated,  that  he  can  see 
every  thing  which  is  goitig  forward;  and 
by  means  of  his  own  observation,  or 
throu)i>h  the  communications  of  his  aids- 
de-camp,  is  enabled  to  send  reinforce- 
ments, as  the  exigencies  of  the  conffict  ^ 
may  require. 

The  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe  has 
made  the  following  remarks  on  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications  to  form  a  good  ge- 
neral. The  most  indispensable  one,  ac- 
cording to  his  idea,  is  valour,  vrithout 
which  all  the  rest  will  prove  nugatory. 
The  next  is  a  sound  understanding  with 
some  genius;  for  he  must  not  only  l^e 
courageous,  but  be  extremely  fertile  in 
expedimits;  the  third,  is  health  and  a 
robust  constitution. 

*<  His  mind  ^  must  be  capable  of 
prompt  and  vigorous  resources;  he  must 
have  an  aptitnde,  and  a  talent  at  disco- 
vering the  desipns  of  others,  without 
betraying  the  slightest  trace  of  his  own 
intentions.  He  must  be  seemingly  com- 
wmnicative,  in  order  to  encourage  others 
N  n  to 
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to  unbosom,  but  remain  tenaciously  re- 
served in  matters  that  concern  his  own 
army;  he  must,  in  a  word,  possess  ao 
tivity  with  Judgment,  be  able  to  make  a 
proper  choice  of  his  officers,  and  never 
deviate  from  the  strictest  line  of  mili- 
tary justice.  Old  soldiers  must  not  be 
rendered  wretched  and  unhappy,  by  un- 
warrantable promotions,  nor  must  ex- 
traordinary ultots  be  kept  back  to  the 
detriment  of  the  service,  on  account  of 
mere  rules  an^  regulations.  Great  abi- 
lities will  justijfy  exceptions ;  but  igtio* 
ranee  and  inacdvity  will  not  make  up 
for  years  spent  in  the  profession. 

^  In  his  deportment  he  must  be  af- 
fable, and  always  superior  to  peevish- 
ness, or  ill'^iumour;  he  must  not  know, 
or  at  least  seem  to  know^  what  a  spirit 
of  resentment  is ;  and  when  he  is  under 
the  necessity  of  inflicting  military  chas* 
^sement,  he  must  see  the  guilty  punish- 
ed without  compromise  or  foolish  hu- 
manity ;  and  if  the  delinquent  be  from 
among  tlie  number  of  his  most  intinmte 
friends,  he  must  be  doubly  severe  to- 
wards the  unfortunate  man.  For  it  is 
better,  in  instances  of  correction,  that 
one  individual  should  be  treated  with 
ligour'(by  orders  of  the  person  over 
whom  he  may  be  supposed  to  hold  some 
influence),  than  that  an  idea  should  go 
forth  in  the  army,  of  publicjustice  be- 
ing sacrificed  to  private  sentunents. 

''  A  modern  general  should  always 
have  b^ore  him  the  example  of  Mau- 
litTs;  he  must  divest  himselt  of  personal 
sensations,  and  not  only  be  convinced 
himself,  but  convince  others,  that  he  is 
the  organ  of  military  justice,  and  that 
what  he  does  is  irrevocably  prescribed. 
With  these  qualifications,  and  by  this 
line  of  conduct,  he  will  secure  toe  af- 
fections of  his  followers,  instil  into  their 
minds  all  theimoulses  of  deference  and 
respact.  He  will  be  feared,  and  conse- 
quentlv  obeyed. 

^  Toe  resources  of  a  generars  mind 
•re  as  various  as  the  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  them  are  multiplied  and  che- 

2uered ;  he  must  be  perfectly  master  of 
lie  art  of  knowing  now  to  support  an 
unay  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all 
situatiops,  how  to  apply  its  strength,  or 
be  sparing  of  its  C'-ner^  and  confidence ; 
hoEir  to  post  all  its  different  compouent 
parts,  «o  as  not  to  be  forced  to  give^  or 
receive  batde  m  oppositioa  to  settled 
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plans.  When  once  engaged,  he  must  have 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  grasp  all 
the  relative  points  of  disposition  and  ar* 
rangement,  to  seize  favourable  moment» 
for  impression,  and  to  be  thoroughly 
conversant  in  the  infinite  vicisutudea 
that  occur  during  the  heat  of  a  battle  ; 
on  a  ready  possession  of  which  its  ulti* 
mate  success  depends.  These  requi8ite9 
are  unquestionably  manifold,  and  grow 
out  of  the  diversity  of  situations,  and 
the  chance  medley  of  events  that  pro«^ 
duce  their  necessity* 

**  A  general,  to  be  in  perfect  posses- 
sion of  them  mu^^on  the  day  of  battle^ 
be  divested  of  every  thou^t,  and  be  in* 
accessible  to  every  feeling,  but  what 
immediately  regards  the  business  of  th« 
day;  he  must  reconnoLtre  witli  the 
promptitude  of  a  skilful  geographer, 
whose  eye  collects  instantaneously  all 
the  relative  portions  of  locality,  and  feels 
his  ground  as  it  were  by  instinct;  and 
in  the  disposition  of  his  troopb,  he  must 
discover  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  make  all  his  arran^ementa 
with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  His  order 
of  battle  must  be  simple  and  uncon- 
fiised,  and  the  execution  of  his  plan 
as  quick  as  if  it  merely  consisted  in  ut- 
teriiig  some  few  words  of  command,  as; 
ihefirit  line  will  attach  !  the  second  mil 
iupport  it !  or  such  a  battalion  mill  ad- 
vance  and  support  the  line. 

''  The  general  officers  that  act  undef 
such  a  chief,  must  be  ignorant  of  their 
business  indeed,  if,  upon  the  receipt  of. 
these  orders,  they  should  be  deficient  ia 
the  immediate  means  of  answering  them^ 
by  a  prompt  and  ready  co-operation.  So 
that  the  general  has  only  to  issu^  out 
directions,  according  to  the  growth  of 
circumstances,  and  to  rest  satisfied,  that 
every  division  will  act  in  conformity  to 
his  intentions;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  sliould  so  far  forget  his  situation  as  to 
become  a  drill  serjeant  in  the  beat  of 
action,  he  must  find  himself  in  the  case  of 
the  fly  in  the  fable,  which  perched  upon 
a  whe^  and  foolishly  imagined,  that  thf 
motion  of  the  carriage  was  iuAuenced  by 
its  situation.  A  general,  therefore,  ought 
on  the  day  of  battle  to  be  thorougolj 
master  of  himself,  and  to  have  both  his 
mind  and  his  eye  rivetted  to  the  imme- 
diate scene  of  action.  He  will  by  these 
means  be  enabled  to  sec  every  thing; 
lusjudgment  will  be  unembarrassed,  and 
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lie  witt  instantly  discover  all  theTulner- 
•ble  poinu  of  the  enemy.  The  moment 
•  fimurahle  opening  ofiers,  by  which 
the  oootest  may  be  dedded,  it  becomes 
his  dacy  to  hc»id  the  nearest  body  of 
iiooMy  andy  without  any  re^d  to  per- 
sons Mfety,  to  advance  agamst  his  ene- 
B^s  line.--^6v  a  ready  conception  of 
fhis  sort,  joined  to  great  coora^  Gene- 
nl  Deaaix  determined  the  issae  of  the 
battle  of  Marengo.]  It  is,  however, 
inuiossible  for  any  man  to  lay  down 
rules,  or  to  specify,  with  accuracy,  all 
the  difierent  ways  by  which  a  victory 
may  be  obtained.  Every  thing  deoends 
apon  variety  of  situations,  casualty  of 
events,  and  intermediate  occurrences 
which  no  human  foresight  can  positively 
aaoertain,  but  which  may  be  converted 
to  Kood  purposes  by  a  quick  eye,  a  ready 
coooeption  and  a  prompt  execution. 

*  Prince  Eugene  was  singularly  gifted 
with  these  ({uali6cations,  particularlv 
with  that  subbtne  possession  of  the  mind, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  a  mili- 
taiy  character. 

"Many  commanders  in  chief  have 
been  lo  limited  in  their  ideas  of  warfare, 
that  when  events  have  brought  the  con* 
tot  to  issue,  and  two  rival  armies  have 
been  drawn  out  for  action,  their  whole 
ittation  has  devolved  upon  a  straight 
alignment,  an  equality  of  step,  or  a  regu- 
br  distance  in  intervals  of  colunms. 
They  have  oo^idered  it  sufficient  to  give 
toswcrs  to  questions  pronosed  by  their 
aids  decamp,  to  send  oroers  in  various 
dareotions,  and  to  gallop  themselves  from 
one  quarter  to  another,  without  steadily 
adhoing  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  day, 
or  cafanly  watching  for  an  opportunity 
lo  itrike  a  decbive  blow.  They  endeap 
vow,  in  fact,  to  do  every  thm^  and 
ibcrefay  do  nothing.  They  appear  like 
aea,  whose  presence  of  mino  deserts 
then  the  instant  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  or  are  reduced  to  sup* 
ply  unexpected  c^ls  by  uncommon  ex- 
ertions. And  from  whence,  (continues 
the  lame  sensible  writer)^  do  these  con- 
tiathctions  arise  ?  from  an  iniorance  of 
those  hi|^  qualifications  wiSiout  which 
the  mere  routine  of  duty^  methodical 
anangnuont  and  studied  mscipHne  must 
Ul  to  the  ground,  and  denat  thenn 
lelves.  Many  officers  spend  their  whole 
bves  in  pattinc  a  few  regiments  througb 
»Rgaiartet<n'aaiNrafr»;  and  having 
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done  so,  they  vainly  imagine,  that  all 
the  science  of  a  real  military  man  con- 
sists in  that  acauirement.  When,  in 
process  of  time,.tne  command  of  a  large 
army  falls  to  their  lot,  they  are  mani- 
festly lost  in  tlie  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  from  not  knowing  how 
to  act  as  they  oueht,  they  remain  satis* 
^ed  with  doing  wnat  they  have  partially 
learned. 

^  Military  knowledge,  as  far  as  it  re- 
gards a  general,  or  commander  in  chief, 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
comprehending  mere  discipline  and  set- 
tled systems  for  putting  a  certain  num- 
ber of  rules  into  practice;  and  the  other 
ori^nating  in  a  sublimity  of  conception^ 
which  meuiod  may  assist,  but  cannot  give, 

'^  If  a  man  be  not  born  with  faculties 
that  are  naturallv  adapted  to  the' situa- 
tion of  a  general,  and  if  his  talents  do 
not  fit  the  extraordinary  casualties  of 
war,  he  will  never  rise  beyond  meo 
diocrity. 

^  It  is,  in  fact,  in  war  as  it  is  in  paint* 
ing,  or  in  music.  Perfection  in  either 
art  grows  out  of  innate  talents,  but  it 
never  can  be  acquired  without  them. 
Study  and  perseverance  may  correct 
ideas,  but  no  application,  no  assiduitv, 
will  give  the  life,  and  energy  of  action; 
those  are  the  works  of  nature. 

<*  It  has  been  my  fate  (observes  the 
Marshal)  to  see  several  very  excellent 
coloneb  become  indifferent  generals.  I 
have  known  others,  who  liave  distin* 
guished  themselves  at  sieges,  and  in  the 
different  evolutions  of  an  army,  lose 
their  presence  of  mind  and  appear  igno- 
rant of  their  profession,  the  instant  they 
were  taken  from  that  particular  line, 
and  be  incapable  of  commanding  a  few 
squadrons  of  horse.  Should  a  man  of 
this  cast  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
he  will  confine  himself  to  mere  disposi- 
tions and  manceuvres;  to  them  he  will 
look  for  safety;  and  if  once  thwarted, 
his  defeat  will  be  inevitable,  becaause 
his  mind  is  not  capable  of  other  re- 
sources. 

**  In  order  to  obviate^  in  the  best  pos* 
sible  manner,  the  innumerable  disusters 
which  must  arise  Irom  the  uncertainty 
of  war,  and  the  greater  unoertpinty  of 
the  means  that  are  adopted  to  carry  it 
on,  some  general  rules  ought  to  be  laid 
down,  not  only  for  the  ^emment  of 
the  troops,  but  for  the  instruction  of 
Nn  9  those 
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those  who  have  the  command  of  them. 
The  principles  to  be  observed,  are :  tliat 
when  the  line  or  the  columns  advance^ 
their  distances  should  be  scrupuloasly 
observed;  that  whenever  a  oody  of 
troops  ia  ordered  to  charge,  every  pro- 
portion of  the  line  should  Yush  forward 
witti  intrepidity'  and  vigour;  tliat  if 
openings  are'  made  in  the  first  line,  it 
l)ecomes  the  duty  of  the  second  instant- 
ly to  fill  up  the  cliasms. 

^  These  instructions  issue  from  the 
dictates  of  plain  nature,  and  do  not  re- 
quire the  least  elucidation  in  wiiting. 
They  constitute  the  A,  B,  C,  of  sol- 
diers.   Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  or 
more  intelligible ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  in  a  general  to  sa- 
crifice essential  objects  in  order  to  at- 
tend to  such  minutiae.    His  functions  in 
the  day  of  battle  are  confined  to  those 
occupations  of  the  mind,  by  which  he 
is  enabled  to  watch  the  countenance  of 
the  enemy,  to  observe  his  movements, 
and  to  see,  with  an  eagle's,'  or  a  kinp  of 
Prussia's  eye,  all  the  relative  directions 
that  his  opponents  take.    It  must  be 
his*  business  to  create  alarms  and  si^ 
picions  among  the  enemy's  line  in  one 
quarter,  whilst  his  real  intention  is  to 
act  against  another;  to  puzzle  and  dis- 
concert him  in  his  plans ;  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  manifold  openings,  which 
his  feints  have  produced,  and  when  the 
contest  is  brought  to  issue,  to  be  di^pa- 
ble  of  plunging,  with  efiect,  upon  the 
weakest  part,  and  of  carrying  the  sword 
of  death    where  its  blow  is   sure  to 
be  mortal.    But  to  accomplish  these 
important  and  indispensable  points,  his 
iuagment  must  be  clear,  his  mind  c6\r 
lected,  his  heart  firm,  and  his  eyes  in- 
capable of  being  di\'ert«d,  even  for  a 
moment,  by  the  tritling  occurrences  of 
the  day. 

^  I  am  not,  however,  an  advocate  for 
pitched  battles,  especially  at  tlie  comr 
mencement  of  a  war.  A  skilful  gene- 
ral mighty  I  am  persuaded,  carry  on  a 
contest  between  two  rival  nations  during 
the  whole  of  his  life,  without  being 
once  obliged  to  come  to  a  decisive  action. 
Nothing  Iwrrasses,  and  eventually  clis> 
tresses  an  enemy  so  much  as  this  species 
of  warfare.     He  must,  iti  fact,  be  fre- 

guently  attacked,  And,  by  degrees,  be 
roken  and  unnerved;  so  that  in  a 
short  time  he  will  ooi  be  able  to  shew 
himself. 


^  It  must  not  generally  be  inferred 
from  this  opinion,  that  when  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  whereby  an  enemy 
may  be  crushed  at  once,  the  attack 
should  not  be  made,  or  that  advantage 
should  not  be  taken  of  the  errors  he 
may  commit;  all  I  mean  to  proi'e  is^ 
that  war  can  be  carried  on  without 
leaving  any  thing  to  chance ;  and  in  this 
consist  the  perfection  and  highest  point 
of  ability  belonging  to  a  general.  But 
when  a  battle  is  risked,  tlie  triumphant 
party  ought  well  to  know  all  tlie  advaiw 
tages  wmcb  may  be  derived  from  his 
victory.  A  wise  general,  indeed,  will 
not  remain  satisfied  wiCli  -having  made 
himself  master  of  the  mere  field  of  ba]t<* 
de.  This,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  is  too 
often  the  custom;  aiid,  strange  to  eaj^ 
that  custom  is  not  without  its  advo-» 
cates. 

**lt  is  too  much  tlie  practice  of  sone 
governments,  and  as  often  the  custom 
of  generals,  to  f<^low  the  old  proverb^ 
which  .says,  ihat  in  order  to  giun  ymv 
ends,  you  must  make  some  9mcrificesy  mmd 
even  /acHitate  the  retreat  of  your  enemy, 
Notding  can  be  more  impolitic,  or  more 
absurd.  An  able  surgeon  might  as  well 
tamper  with  a  mortification,  and  by  en* 
deavouring  to  sai'e  an  useless  limb,  ma 
the  hazard  of  destroying  all  the  vital 

be  vigorously  pushed,  harmssed  night 
and  day,  and  pursued  through  every 
winding  -fae  can  make.  By  a  conduct  of 
this  sort,  the  advancing  army  will  drive 
him  from  all  his  holds  and  fastnesses^ 
and  the  conclusion  of  his  biilliant  re* 
treat,  will  ultimately  turn  out  a  com- 
plete and  total  o\'erthrow.  Tto  thou^ 
sand  well  trained  and  disciplined  troops^ 
that  are  sent  forward  from  the  main  ar* 
my,  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  a  retiring 
enemy,  will  be  able  Co  destroy  «n  army 
of  an  hundred  thousand  men,  when  that 
army  has  once  been  forced  to  mtke  re* 
trograde  movements.  A  want  of  con- 
fidoice  in  their  ^nerals,  added  to  many 
other  disheartening  ciirumstances,  will 
naturally  possess  the  minds  of  the  kit* 
ter,  while  implidt  i«ith  and  warm  aflfec- 
cion  must  tnfiuenoetbe  former.  A  first 
defeat  well  followed  up,  almost  always 
terminsiteft.  in  a  total  rout,  and  finishes 
the  contest.  But  some  generals  do  not 
wisk  to  briag  war  to  a  «pQ^y  issoe. 
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Public  misfortuaes  too  freqaeotly  pro- 
duce private  emoluments,  and  the  ac- 
cumulabon  of  the  latter  is  too  endear^ 
iag  to  sufier  itself  to  be  superseded  by 
the  former.'' 

In  order  to  substantiate  what  he  thus 
■dvances  with  much  good  sense,  the 
Marshal  cites  the  following  particular 
tastanoe,  from  among  an  infinity  of 
others. 

^  When  the  French  army,  at  the  battle 
of  RamiUies,  was  retiring  in  good  order 
Over  an  eminence  that  was  rather  con- 
ined,  and  on  both  sides  of  which  there 
were  deep  ravines,  the  cavalry  belong- 
ing to  tlie  allies  followed  its  track  lei- 
surely, without  even  appearing  to  wish 
to  harrass  or  attack  its  rear.  The  French 
coatinued  their  march  with  the  same 
composure ;  retreating  upon  more  than 
twenty  lines,  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
nets  of  the  ground. 

''On  this  occasion,  a  squadron  of  Eng- 
lish horse  got  close  to  two  French  bat- 
talions, aud  began  to  fire  upon  them. 
The  two  battaliuns  natnrallv  presuming, 
that  they  were  going  to  be  attacked, 
oune  to  tlie  right  about,  and  fired  a 
voliey  at  the  squadron.  What  was  the 
consequence  f  the  whole  of  the  French 
amy  took  to  its  heels;  the  cavalry 
went  off  full  gallop,  and  all  the  infan- 
try, instaad  of  patiently  retiring  over 
due  heichts^  threw  itself  into  the  ravines 
ia  §u<Si  dreadful  disorder,  that  the 
ironad  above  was  almost  instantly 
abandomed,  and  not  a  French  soldier 
aas  seen  upon  it. 

Let  any  military  man  consider  this 
DOtorioas  event,  and  then  praise,  if  he 
ceil,  the  regularity  of  a  retreat,  and  the 
prudent  foresight  of  tliose  who,  after 
an  tatmj  has  been  vanquished  in  the 
(eU,  relai  in  their  exertions,  and  give 
him  tioie  to  breathe^  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, pretend  to  maintain,  that  all  the 
forces  of  a  victorious  army  shouhl  be 
employed  to  follow  up  the  pursuit;  but 
I  am  dfeodediy  of  opinion,  that  lari^e 
bodies  should  be  detached  for  that  pui^ 
pose,  and  that  the  flying  enemy  should 
oe  annoyed  as  loo^  as  the  day  lasts. 
This  most  be  done  m  good  order :  And 
fet  it  be  reoiembered,  that  when  an 
enemy  has  oooe  taken  to  his  heels  in 
nai  camcat,  you  maj  drive  him  before 
Jpmhjtht  meie  momt  of  empty  biad- 


*lf  the  offioeridio  if  detached  in  pttr« 


suit  of  an  enemy,  begins  to  manoeuvre 
according  to  prescribeid  rules  and  regu«i 
lations,  and  to  operate  'with  slownesa 
and  precaution,  he  had  better  be  recall- 
ed ;  for  the  sole  purpose  of  his  employ- 
ment is  to  push  on  vigorously,  to  harrass 
and  disti-ess  the  foe.  Every  species  of 
evolution  will  do  on  this  occasion;  if 
any  can  be  defective,  tlie  regulai*  system 
might  prove  so. 

^  I  shall  conclude  these  ohservationa 
by  saying,  that  all  retreats  depend  whoUj 
upon  the  talents  aud  abilities  of  go- 
nerals,  who  must  themselves  be  govern- 
ed  by  circumstances  and  situations;  but 
I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  no  tetreal 
can  eventually  succeed,  unless  it  be 
made  before  an  enemy  who  acts  with 
extreme  caution ;  for  if  the  latter  fol- 
low up  his  first  blow,  the  vanquished 
army  must  soon  be  thrown  into  utter 
confusion." 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Marshal 
Saxe,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  quali* 
fications,  which  the  general  of  an  army 
should  indispensably  possess.    And  no 
man  we  are  persuaded  was  bettef  en* 
abled  to  form  an  opinion  upon  so  im* 
portant  a  subject;  tor  as  Baron  £sp^ 
iiac  has  justly  observed  in  his  SuppB^ 
merit  aux  lUveries  de  ce  Mar,  p.  166,  he 
possessed  uncommon  courage,  was  fer<^ 
tile  in  expedients  and  resources;  he 
knew  how  to  distinguish  and  to  make 
use  of  the  abilities  of  individuals;  was 
unshaken  in  his  deterroinalions;  and 
when  the  good  of  the  service  required 
chastisement  or  severity,  was'  not  in* 
fluenced  by  private  feelings,  or  hurried 
away  by  a  sanguinary  temper;,  he  waii 
uncommonly    attentive    to   his   men^ 
watchful  of  their  health,  and  provident 
to  supply  their  wants ;  sparing  of  their 
V>iood  m  the  day  of  battle,  and  always 
inspiring  them,  by  the  liveliness  of  hit 
mind,  tempered  by  experience,   with 
confidence  and  attachment  to  his  mea^ 
safes.    He  knew  the  cast  of  each  man's 
character,  particularly  so  of  his  offioertt 
and  whilst  he  directed  the  former  with 
consummate  knowledge  and  cohseqnent 
success,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  me- 
rits of  the  latter,  when  they  c<M)persl^ 
ed  with  his  designs.    If  the  natural  vi* 
vacitjTof  his  mmd  sometimes  led  hin^ 
into  temporary  neglect,  good  senses  ami 
a  marked  anxiety  to  be  just,  soon  mada 
amends  tor  apparent  slights,  by  render- 
itig  the  most  important  services  to  tbosa 
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whom  he  had  apparent]  v  neglected.  He 
was  ingenious  and  subtle  in  all  his  ma- 
Bcenvres  before  t^n  enemy,  skilful  in  his 
choice  of  camps,  and  equally  intelli- 
gent in  that  of  posts ;  he  was  plain  in 
nb  instructions  previous  to  an  engage- 
me&ty  simple  in  his  disposition  of  Uie 
order  of  battle;  and  he  was  never 
known  to  lose  an  opportunity,  through 
the  want  of  prompt  decision,  whereby  a 
contest  might  be  ended  by  a  bold  and 
daring  evolution.  When  it  appeared 
necessary  to  give  weight  to  his  orders, 
and  to  turn  the  balance  of  fortune  by 
oersonal  exposure,  no  man  became  lets 
learfol  of  his  own  destiny  than  Marshal 
Saxe.  On  these  occasions  he  was  daring 
to  an  extreme,  heedless  of  danger,  but 
f«ll  of  jadgment,  and  a  calm  presence  of 
mind.  Such,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
mre  the  outlines  of  a  rtttl  general,  how 
well  they  were  exemplified  and  filled  ap 
by  the  subject  of  this  article,  time  and 
the  concurring  testimony  of  events  have 
(roved. 

General's  Guard,  It  was  custom- 
ary among  the  French,  and  we  believe 
the  practice  still  prevails,  for  the  oldest 
T^iment  to  give  one  captain,  one  lieu- 
tenuAt,  one  ensign,  two  Serjeants,  and 
fifty  privates,  as  a  general's  guard. 
Wheoever  the  marshals  of  France  were 
on  service  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  king,  or  of  the  princes  belonging 
to  the  royal  househoia,  they  always  re- 
tained the  rank  of  general. 

Gen  er  a  l  ^arm^e^  Fr.  the  command- 
er in  chief  of  an  army. 

Battrt  laGtyk ra le,  JPr.  to  beat  the 
gfseral.    See  Drum. 

General  court-^martULl,  See  Courts 
Martial. 

GEVZRAhformattons  of  the  battalion, 
•re  from  line  into  column,  and  from  co- 
Imnn  into  line;  to  cither  flank,  to  the 
front  of  the  march,  to  the  rear  of  the 
narcb. 

General,  is  also  used  for  a  particu- 
lar beat  of  the  drum.    See  Drum. 

GiNERALAT,  Fr.  The  rank  of  a 
Kcneral  officer. 

G£NERAUSSIMO,  Gcniralimme, 
Fr.  The  chief  officer  in  command. 

G£N£TT£,  Fr.  a  particular  sort  of 
snaffie^  which  is  used  among  the  Turks; 
it  resembles  a  large  ring,  and  serves  to 
confine  tlie  horse's  tongue. 

A  la  G£^£TT£>  Fr,  with  short  sti> 
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GENIE,  IV.  the  art  of  engineering. 
It  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  lines,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  trace  out  all  that  is  re- 
quisite for  the  attack  or  defence  of 
places,  according  to  established  rules  in 
fortification.  IVwsbal  Vauban  and  the 
Marquis  of  Loovois,  have  partictilarly 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  art. 

GI^IUS,'  in  a  miUtary  sense,  a  na- 
tural  talent  or  disposition  to  every  kind 
of  warlike  employment,  more  than  any 
other;  or  the  aptitude  a  man  has  re- 
cei^xd  from  nature  to  perform  well,  and 
easily,  that  which  others  can  do  but 
indifferently,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
pains. 

From  ^  diversity  of  geniusy  the  dif- 
ference of  inclination  arises  in  men» 
whom  nature  has  had  the  precaution  of 
leading  to  the  employment  for  which 
she  designs  them,  with  more  or  less  im* 
petuosity,  in  proportioo  to  the  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  obstacles  they  have 
to  surmount,  thatlhey  may  render  them-i 
selves  capable  of  answering  this  occasion. 
Thus  the  inclinations  of  men  are  so  very 
diflferent,  because  each  follows  the  same 
mover,  that  is,  the  impulse  of  his  ge- 
nius. This  is  what  renders  one  officer 
more  pleasing,  even  though  he  trespasses 
against  the  rules  of  war;  while  others 
are  disagreeable  notwithstanding  their 
strict  regularity. 

GENOUILtlERE,  Fr.  in  fortifica- 
tion,  that  part  of  the  parapet  of  a  bat* 
tery  which  lies  nnder  the  embrasure,  and 
is  within  the  battery.  The  genouilli^r• 
is  about  2f  or  3  F'rench  feet  high  from 
the  platform  to  the  opening  of  the  em- 
brazure.  It  lies  immediately  under  the 
arch  of  the  fortification.  Its  tbicknesSy 
which  usually  consists  of  fascines  well 
put  together,  is  of  the  same  dimensions 
that  merlons  bear;  namely  from  18  to 
S9  feet.  The  term  ftnoutltitre  is  de* 
rived  from-  genou^  si^nif;^ing  the  knee»  , 
to  the  height  of  which  it  is  generally 
raised. 

GENS,  Fr.  a  word  in  much  desul- 
tory use  among  the  Frencli,  signifying 
in  a  general  acceptation  of  it,  folks^peo* 
pie,  servants,  soldiers,  &c. 

Gens  (Parmet,    See  Gendarmes. 

Gens  deguerrfyYr.  men  attached  to 
a  military  profession. 

Mes  'Gens,  Fr.  an  affected  phrase, 
which  was  formerhr  used  among  the 
French|  to  sigioify  their  servants  or  at» 
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tendants.  Tt  seems  to  have  been  an  ar- 
rog^t  and  foolish  imitatioo  of  wmpeu' 
fiCf  my  people^  During  the  monarchy 
«f  France,  this  term  was  in  inuch  voeue 
«e  Paris,  and  was  afterwards  adopteabj 
ahncMit  all  the  petit$  maUra^  or  cox- 
conabs  belonging  to  the  church,  state, 
and  army. 

Geks  deiee  ei  de  cordcy  Fr.  an  op- 
probdous  term  which  the  French  apply  to 
men  that  deserve  chastisement.  Intorm- 
cr  times,  the  cord  or  rope,  and  the  sack^ 
were  the  common  instruments  and  means 
of  punishment     The-  rope  served  to 

Sup  malefactors;  and  the  sack  was 
to  contain  their  bodies  when  it  was 
ordained,  that  they  should  be  thrown 
into  a  river. 

GiHS  de  metf  Fr*  sea-faring  men« 

Gens  de  tequipage^  Fr.  men  belong- 
kig  to  the  train  of  artillery. 

GENT,  fV.  Nation.  It  is  only  used 
in  poetry,  viz.  La  gent,  mii  porte  le 
Turhan,  The  Turkish  NaUon.  In  the 
plnrai  number  it  is  only  accepted  ac- 
cording to  the  following  significations. 

Lt  droit  da  GfNS,  Fr,  the  rights  of 
nations. 

VkUer  le  droit  dei  GsMS,  IV.  to  in- 
frinee  or  violate  the  rights  of  nations. 

Hapecter  le  droit  des  Gens,  Fr.  to 
lenect  the  rights  of  lAtions. 

U%  trmite  du  droit  de$  Gsys,  Fr,  a 
treatise  on  the  rights  of  nations. 

The  following  phrases  are  in  familiar 
Hie  among  the  French,  viz. 

GcKs  de  marque,  Fr.  men  of  distinc- 
tioo. 

Gess  de  condition,  Fr.  men  of  con- 
dition. 

Geks  d'komneur,  Fr.  men  of  honour. 

Gens  de  qualitc,  Fr.  men  of  fashion, 
orquaJity. 

Geks  de  coeur,  Fr.  men  of  spirit. 

Gesis  ^tp^,  Fr.  this  term  is  used 
aoongtheFreoch,  to  distinguish  officers, 
pntlanen,  kc,  who  wear  swords,  from 
ttuMe  that  do  not,  particularly  so  in  op* 
position  to  gem  de  lo  robe,  or  lawyers. 

Gees  de  main,  Fr.  executive  charao- 
CenL 

Gexs  de  tervke,  Fr.  useful  men,  per- 
ioos  of  exertion. 

Gtsnjk  piedf  Fn  the  same  as/an- 
^emns,  foot  soldiers,  or  men  who  serve 
00  fooC 

Geks  de  eheval,  Tr.  cavalry,  or  men 
vho  serve  on  horseback. 


Mille  Gevs,  cent  mille  gens,  Fr.  any 
considerable  number  of  men. 

Gens,  IV.  this  word  is  likewise  used 
to  distinguish  bodies  o^  men  that  are  ia 
opnoution  to  6ach  other,  viz. 

Aof  GisNS  ont  hattu  let  ennem$,  Fr. 
our  men,  'or  people,  l»ve  overcome  th^ 
\  enemy. 

Aot  Geks  ent  Hi  battus,  Fr.  our  men 
or  people  have  been  beaten. 

Je  crajgnoit  que  ce  ncfus$ent  det  ease* 
mU,  et  c  etoient  de  not  Gens,  Fn  I  was 
apprehensive  that  they  were  our  ene- 
mies, but  they  proved  to  be  our  own 
people^ 

I^ot  Gens  battirent  let  v6tret,  Fr.  our 
men  beat  your's. 

Gens,  Fr.  when  followed  by  the  pre- 
position de,  and  by  a  substantive,  which 
pu^ats  out  any  particular  profession, 
trade,  &c  signifies  all  those  persons  that 
belong  to  one  nation,  one  town,  ^c.  or 
who  are  of  one  specific  profession  or 
calling,  as 

Let  Gens  ifcglite,  Fr.  churchmen. 

Let  Gens  de  rol>e,  Fr.  lawyers  or 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 

Let  Gens  de  finance^  Fr.  men  con* 
cerned  in  the  distribution  of  public  mo- 
ney. 

Let  Gens  de  lot,  Fr.  means  generally 
all  persons  who  have  any  connection 
with  the  law  in  the  way  of  profession. 

Let  Gzvs  du  roi,  Fr.  Crown  lawyers. 

OENTILSIiOMMES  de  la  garde, 
commonly  called  4u  bee  de  eorhin,  or  the 
battle  axe,  JV.  This  company  went 
through  many  alterations  under  the 
monarchy  of  France.  During  the  last 
years  of  that  government,  it  consisted  of 
900  guards  under  the  command  of  a 
captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  ensign.  The 
captain  had  the  power  of  giving  away  the 
suoaitem  commissions,  and  hod  more- 
over the  entire  management  of  the  rest ; 
every  vacancy  being  iii  his  gift.  They 
marched  in  file,  each  holding  his  battle* 
axe,  before  the  king  on  days  of  public  ce- 
remony. These  were  chiefly  at  the  coro- 
nation, and  tlie  marriage  of  the  king,  or 
at  the  reception  of  the  kni^ts  ofthe 
Holv  Ghost. 

When  the  company  was  first  raised, 
its  particular  duty  was  to  attend  the 
king's  penon,  and  to  be  constantly  near 
him  on  the  day  of  battle. 

GENTILHOMME  a  drapeau  itablie 
dant  chaque  compognie  det  gardtt  Frarf 
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coUeSy  Fr.  under  the  old  French  govern- 
menty  this  person  ranked  as  officier  en 
second.  He  did  duty  in  common  with 
the  ensigns  of  the  French  guards,  and 
took  precedence  immediately  under 
.them.  His  name  always  stood  upon 
the  nraster  roll,  but  his.  appointment 
-was*  merely  honorary,  as  he  did  not  re- 
ceive any  pay;  his  tour  of  duty  in 
mounting  guards,  went  with  that  of  the 
ensigns,  he  was  obliged  to  be  present 
at  all  held  days,  and  could  not  absent 
himself  without  leave. 

GENTILSHOMMES  penshnnaires, 
Fr.  Gentlemen  pensioners.  See  Pen- 
sioners. 

G^ODOESIA,  GEODESIE,  Fr. 
that  part  of  pr£u;tical  geometry,  which 
contains  the  doctrine  or  art  of  measurins 
surfaces,  and  finding  the  contents  of  %U 
plain  figures.  Among  the  French  geo- 
desie  means  likewise  the  division  of 
iands.    See  Survey  inc. 

GEOGRAPHY  is  the  doctrine  or 
knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  globe ;  or 
the  science  that  teaches  and  explains  the 
state  of  the  earth,  and  parts  thereof  that 
depend  upon  quantity;  or  it  is  rather 
that  part  of  mixed  mathematics,  which 
explains  the  state  of  the  earth,  and  of 
its  parts  depending  on  quantity,  viz.  its 
figure,  magnitude,  place,  and  motion, 
with  the  celestial  appearances,  &c.  In 
consequence  of  this  definition,  geogra- 
phy should  be  divided  into  general  and 
special,  or  jjniversal  and  particular.' 

By  universal  Geography,  is  under- 
stood that  part  of  the  science  which  con- 
siders the  whole  earth  in  general,  and 
explains  its  properties  without  regard  to 
particular  countries.  This  division  is 
again  distinguibhed  into  three  parts,  ab- 
solute, relative,  and  comparative.  The 
absolute  part  respects  the  body  of  the 
earth  itself,  its  parts  and  peculiar  pro- 
perties; as  its  figure,  magnitude,  and 
motion ;  its  lands,  seas,  and  river<<,  &c. 
The  relative  part  accounts  for  the  ap- 
pearances and  accidents  that  happen  to 
It  from  celestial  causes;  and  lastly,  the 
comparative  contains  an  explanation 
of  those  properties  which  arise  from 
comparing  different  parts  of  the  earth 
together. 

Special  or  particular  Geography  is 
that  division  of  the  science  which  de- 
scribes the  constitution  and  situation  of 
each  single  country  hy  itself;  and  is 


two-fold,  viz.  chorographical,  which  de- , 
scribes  countries,  of  a  considerable  eit- 
tent;  or  topographical,  which  gives  u 
view  of  some  place,  or  small  tract  of 
land.  Hence  the  object  or  subject  of 
geography  is  the  earth,  especially  its 
superficies  and  exterior  parts. 

The  properties  of  Geography  are  of 
three  kinds,  viz.  celestial,  terrestrial,  and 
human.  The  celestial  properties  are 
such  as  afiect  us  t)y  reason  of  the  appa-^ 
rent  motion  of  the  sun  and  stars.  These 
are  8  in  number. 

1.  The  elevation  of  the  pde,  or  the 
distance  of  a  place  from  the  equator. 
-  2.  The  obliquity  of  the  diurnal  mo* 
tion  of  the  stars  above  the  horizon  of 
the  place. 

3.  The  time  of  the  longest  and  short- 
est day. 

4.  'flie  climate  and  zone. 

5.  Heat,  cold,  and  the  seasons  of  the 
year;  with  rain,  snow,  wind,  and  other 
meteors. 

6.  The  rising,  appearance,  and  con« 
tinuance  of  stars  above  the  horizon. 

7.  The  stars  that  pass  through  the 
zenith  of  a  place. 

8.  The  celerity  of  the  motion  with 
which,  according  to  the  Copemican 
hypothesis,  every  place  constantly  re- 
volves. 

The  terrestrial  properties  are  those 
'observed  in  the^ace  of  the  country,  and 
are  10  in  number. 

1.  The  limits  and  bounds  of  each 
country. 

2.^  ^figure; 

3./  V  magnitude; 

4.  V,  J.     J  mountains; 

b,C  J  waters,  viz.  springs,  rivers, 

1  r      lakes  and  bays ; 

e.-'  ^ woods  and  deserts; 

7.  The  fruitfulness  and  barrenness  of 
the  country,  with  its  various  kinds  of 
fruits. 

8.  ^  C  minerals  and  fossils ; 

9.  f  The  "J  living  creatures  there ; 
10.)  (longitude  and  latitude  of 

theplace. 

The  third  kind  ot  observations  to  be 
made  in  every  country  is  called  human, 
because  it  chiefly  regards  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place.  It  consists  of  10 
specific  branches. 

1.  Their  stature,  shape,  colour,  and 
the  length  of  their  lives;  their  origin, 
meat,  and  drink. 
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f.  Tbeir  arts,  and  the  profits  which 
(rotn  them,  with  the  merchandize 
they  barter  one  with  another. 

3.  Their  virtues  and  vice%  learning, 
capadtiesy  and  schools. 

4%  llieir  ceremonies  at  births^  mar- 
ria^Cfty  and  funerals* 

6.  The  Unguage  which  the  inhabit 
taats  use. 

'political  government, 
religion  and  church  go* 

vemment. 
cities  and  famous  places 
remarkable  histonesand 
'aatiquieies 
10*  Their  famous  men,  artificers,  and 
inventions  of  the  natives^ 

These  are  the  three  kinds  of  occur- 
rences to  be  explained  in  special  geo- 

The  prineipUt  qf  GeOcrapiiV,  or 
those  from  which  arguments  arc  drawn 
for  the  proving  of  proposiuous  in  that 
tdeoce^  arc,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thors, of  three  sorts : 

1.  GeoroeCrieal,  arithmetical,  and  tri* 
gonometrical  propositions^ 

9.  Astronomical  precepts  and  theo- 
mas. 

9k  Experience,  being  that  upon  which 
the  greatest  part  of  geography,  and 
chiefly  the  special  is  founded. 

In  proving  geographical  propositions, 
ve  are  to  observe,  toat  several  proper- 
ties, and  chiefly  the  celestial,  are  con-^ 
finaed  fay  proper  demonstrations;  being 
cither  grounood  on  experience  and  ol^ 
senratioo,  or  on  the  testimony  of  our 
senses :  nor  can  they  be  proved  by  any 
odier  means.  There  are  also  several 
propositions  proved,  or  rather  exposed 
to  view)  by  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  by 
leupRpluc^  maps. 

Other  propositions  cannot  be  so  well 
proved,  yet  are  received  as  apparent 
tniths.    Thus,  though  we  suppose  all 

tes  on  the  globe,  and  in  maps,  to  be 
down  in  the  same  order  as  they  are 
resJly  on  the  earth;  nevertheless,  in 
these  matters,  we  rather  follow  the  de- 
scriptions that  are  given  by  geographi- 
cal writers. 

CrocRAPBY  is  very  ancient,  at  least 
the  special  part  thereof;  for  the  ancients 
Karce  went  beyond  the  description  of 
coontries.  It  was  a  constant  custom 
unoDg  the  Romans,  after  they  had  con- 
quered or  subdued  any  province^  to  have 
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a  map  or  printed  representation  thereof^ 
carried  in  triumph,  and  exposed  to  th« 
view  of  the  spectators.  Historians  re* 
late,  that  the  Koman  senate,  about  100 
Years  before  Christ,  sent  geographers 
into  divers  parts  to  make  an  exact  sur- 
vey and  mensuration  of  the  whole  globe( 
but  tliey  scarcely  every  saw  the  20th 

Srt  of  It.  When  Bonaparte  went  to 
ypt)  he  had  t|iis  system  in  view. 

Before  them,  Necho,  king  of  Egypt^ 
ordered  the  Phoenicians  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  which 
they  accomplished  in  S  years.  Darius 
procured  the  £thiopic  sea,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  to  be  surveyed;  and  Pliny 
relates,  tliat  Alexander^  in  his  expe* 
dition  into  Asia,  took  two  geographers 
to  measure  and  describe  the  roads;  and 
that  from  their  itineraries,  the  writers 
of  the  following  ages  took  many  par* 
ticularst  Indeed  this  may  be  observed^ 
that  whereas  most  other  arts  and  sci- 
ences are  sufferers  by  war,  gbography^ 
artillery,  mining,  and  fortification,  alone 
have  been  improved  thereby.  Geogra- 
phy, however,  .must  have  been  exceed"^ 
ingly  defective,  as  a  great  part  of  the 
globe  was  then  unknown,  particularly 
all  America,  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia^  with  the  Terra  Australis^ 
and  Magellanica;  and  they  were  also 
ignorant  of  the  earth's  being  capable  to 
be  sailed  round,  and  of  the  torrid  zone 
beine  habitable,  &c. 

The  honour  of  reducing  geography  to 
art  and  system,  was  reserved  for  rto* 
lemy ;  who,  by  adding  mathematical  ad* 
vantages  to  the  liistoncal  method  in 
which  it  had  been  treated  of  before,  has 
described  the  world  in  a  much  more  in* 
teliigible  manner:  he  has  delineated  it 
under  more  certain  rule6»  and  by  fixing 
the  bounds  of  places  from  longitude 
and  latitude,  has  discovered  other  mis- 
takes, and  has  left  us  a  method  of  dis* 
covering  his  own. 

GEOUER  del  priioni  milUaires,  Fn 
the  superintendant  or  head  jailor  of 
military  prisons.  Under  the  old  French 
government,  this  person  had  a  right  to 
visit  all  prisoners  that  were  not  con-* 
fined  in  dungeons.  He  could  order  pro* 
visions,  wo(xl  and  coal  to  be  conveyed 
to  them ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  of 
permitting  women  to  \isit,  or  to  nave  any 
mtercourse  with  the  soldiers;  and  when 
their  period  of  imprisonment  expired, 
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ht  could  not  detain  them  on  account  of 
debts  contracted  for  food,  iod^ngs,  or 
fees,  &c.  Half  of  the  prisoner's  sub*- 
sistence  for  one  day,  according  to  his 
rank,  was  given  on  his  release. 

GEOMETRICAL  elevations,  just 
dimensions  of  ascent  proportionate  to 
a  given  scale,  &c    See  Orthography. 

GfeOMJETRIE,  Fr.    Geometry. 

GiOBfiTRiE  compo$eej  Fr.  compound 
geometry,  which  consists  in  the  Lnow- 
fedge  of^  curved  lines,  and  of  tlie  diflfur- 
ent  bodies  produced  by  them.  The  im- 
mediate object  or  intent  of  compound 
geometry  is  confined  to  Conic  sections 
and  to  lines  of  that  species. 

GkoukTRtEtublime  et  tranUendetntey 
Fr.  these  terms  have  been  applied  by 
the  French  to  the  new  system  of  geo- 
ihetry,  which  was  produced  by  Leibnitz, 
and  Newton,  wh^ti  they  found  out  the 
method  of  calculating  ad  infinitunh 

GEOMETRY,  originalljr  signified  no 
more  than  the  art  of  measuring;  the  earth, 
or  any  distances  or  dimensions  iit  it; 
but  at  present  it  denotes  the  science  of 
itaagnitude  in  general;  comprehending 
the  doctrine  and  relations  of  whatever 
is  susceptible  of  augmentation  or  dimi- 
nution, considered  in  thai  light.  Hence, 
to  geometry  may  be  referred  the  con- 
sideration not  only  of  lines,  surfaces, 
and  solids ;  but  also  of  time,  velocity, 
number,  weight,  &c. 

Plato  thought  the  word  geometry  an 
improper  name  for  this  science,  and  ac- 
cordingly substituted  in  its  place  the 
more  extensive  one  of  menstiration)  and 
after  him,  others  gave  it  the  name  of 
pantometry,  as  demonstrating  not  only 
the  quantities  *of  all  manner  of  magni- 
tudes, but  also  their  qualities,  ratios, 
positions,  transformations,  relations,  &c. 
and  Proclus  calls  it  the  knowledge  of 
fxiagnitudes  and  figures,  and  their  limit- 
ations; also  of  their  motions  and  affec- 
tions of  every  kind. 

Origin  and  progress  of  G£OmJstry. 
13iis  science  had  its  rise  among  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  in  a  manner  com- 
peued  to  invent  it,  to  remedy  the  confu- 
sion that  generally  happened  in  tlieir 
lands,  from  the  inundations  of  the  river 
Nile,  which  carried  away  all  their  bouiH 
daries,  and  effitctni  all  the  limits  of  their 
possessions.  Thus,  this  invention,  which 
lit  first  consisted  only  in  measuring  the 
landa^   that  every  petsoo  might  nave 


what  belonged  him,  was  called  geome- 
try, or  the  art  of  measuring  land ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  the  draughts  and 
schemes,  which  they  were  annually  com- 
pelled to  make,  helped  them  to  discover 
many  excellent  properties  of  these  fi- 
gures; which  speculation  has  continued 
gradually  to  improve  to  this  day. 

From  Egypt  geometry  passed  intd 
Greece,  where  it  continued  to  receive 
improvement  from  Thales,  Pythagoras, 
Archimedes,  Euclid,  &c.  The  elements 
of  geometry,  written  by  Euclid  in  15 
books^  are  a  most  convincing  proof  to 
what  perfection  this  science  was  carried 
among  Uie  ancients.  However,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  it  fell  short  of 
modem  gftometry^  the  bounds  of  whicli, 
by  the  invention  of  fluxions,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  almost  infinite  order  of 
curves,  are  greatly  enlarged. 

Division  of  Geometry.  This  sci- 
ence is  usually  distinguished  into  e\e^ 
metitary,  and  higher  or  sublime  geo- 
metiy.  The  first,  or  elementary  geo* 
nietry,  treats  of  the  properties  d  nght 
lines,  and  of  the  circle,  together  with 
the  figures  and  solids  formed  by  them. 
The  doctrine  of  lines  comes  first,,  then 
that  of  surfaces,  and  lastly  that  of  solids. 
The  higher  geometry  comprehends  the 
doctrine  of  conic  sections,  and  numerous 
oth^r  curves. 

Speculative  and  practical  Geome-^ 
TRY.  The  former  treats  of  the  proper- 
ties of  lines  and  figures,  as  Euclid's  Ele* 
meats,  Apollonius's  Conic  Sections^^rc. 
and  the  latter  shews  how  to  apply  thesa 
speculations  to  the  use  of  mensuration^ 
navigation,  surveying,  taking  heii^hts 
and  distances^  gauging,  fortification, 
gunnery,  &c 

Usefulneu  n^ Geometry.  Its  useful- 
ness extends  to  almost  every  art  and  sci- 
ence. By  the  help  of  it,  astronomers 
turn  their  observations  to  advantage; 
regulate  the  duration  of  times,  seasons^ 
years,  cycles,  and  epochs;  and  iiiea- 
sure  the  distance,  motion,  and  magni- 
tudes of  the  heavenly  bodies.  By  it 
geographers  determine  the  figure  and 
magnitude  of  tlie  whole  earth;  and  de- 
lineate the  extent  and  bearings  of  kin^ 
doms,  provinces,  harbours,  Src.  It  is 
from  ttiis  science  also,  that  aidiitects 
derive  tlieir  just  measure  and  construc- 
tion of  public  edifices^  as  well  as  of  pri- 
Tate  hous€i0^ 

It 
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It  js  by  the  assistance  of  geometi^  that 
engineers  conduct  all  their  works,  take 
the  situation  and  plans  of  towns,  the 
distances  of  places,  and  the  metisure  of 
»uch  thines  as  are  only  accessible  to  the 
eye.  It  is  not  only  an  intruc)uction  to 
fortilicationy  but  highly  necessary  to 
mechanics.  On  geometry  likewise  de- 
pends the  theory  pf  gunnery*  mining, 
musicy  opticsy  perspective,  drawing,  me* 
diaoics,  nydraulics,  pneumatics,  £c. 

We  may  distinguish  the  progress  of 
geometry  into  three  ages;  the  first- of 
which  was  in  its  meridian  glory  at  the 
time  when  Euclid's  Elements  appeared; 
the  second  beginning  wirh  Archimedes, 
reaches  (o  the  time  of  Descartes ;  who 
bv  applying  algebra  to  the  elements  of 
geometTTy  S&ve  a  new  turn  to  this  sci- 
ence, which  has  been  carried  to  its  ut- 
most perfection  by  our  learned  poui)try<? 
man  dir  Isaac  Newton,  and  by  the  Ger« 
man  philosopher  Leibnitz, 

GEORGE,  or  Knight  (f  St,  George, 
has  been  the  denomination  of  several 
military  orders,  whereof  that  pf  the  gar- 
ter is  one  of  the  most  illustrious.  See 
Gaetsr. 

The  figure  of  St.  George  on  horse- 
back, worn  by  the  kings  of  England, 
and  knights  companions  of  the  garter  is 
so  called. 

GERBEy  Fr.  means  literally  a  sheaf, 
hot  here  it  signifies  a  sort  of  artificial 
firework,  which  is  plapcd  jn  a  perpen- 
fjicular  manner,  ana  resembles  a  sneaf. 
Sec  itis  defeu. 

GERMS,  Fr.  small  coasting  vessels 
employed  by  the  French,  to  keep  up  an 
intercourse  with  £gypt. 

GtRIT,  a  dart,  which  is  used  by  the 
Turks  T^hen  they  go  into  action.  It  is 
about  thref  feet  in  length, 

G£S£,  Fr,  a  weapon  used  in  former 
times;  rebembling  a  javelin. 

Geses  and  Matere$  were  adopted  by 
the  Allobroges  (a  body  of  ancient  Gauls 
90  called)  independently  of  the  broad 
cut  and  thrust  sword,  which  the  Swiss 
still  wear.  These  instruments  were  only 
voe  cubit  long;  half  the  blade  was 
nearly  square,  but  it  terminated  in  a 
round  point  that  was  exceedingly  keen. 
Vinpl  m  his  iEneid  calls  this  species  of 
^lade,  a/pia,  meaning,  no  doubt,  to  con- 
vey, that  it  was  in  general  use  among 
the  neishbouring  ii&abitants  of  the 
Vl/jM.    Not  only  tfte  Romansy  but  the 


Greeks  received  it  into  their  armies, 
Tlie  former  retained  the  full  appella* 
tiou  a{i4  o^lled  it  gite,  but  the  latter 
corrupted  it  into^Me.  This  is  the  onl/ 
weapon  which  those  soldiers  wore  that 
esctjrted  malefactors,  whp  were  con- 
demned to  death,  to  the  place  of  execu-* 
tioOf  The  term  gese  was  aUo  applied 
to  a  sort  of  javelin. 

GESSATES,  a  people  of  whom  Poly- 
bju^  speaks  in  his  history  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  and  who  inhabited  the  countries 
lying  adjacent  to  the  Alps,  and  to  the 
river  Rhone.  According  to  so^)e  writers, 
they  were  so  called,  because  they  con- 
stantly wore  geses.  The  gese  is  said  to 
have  been  a  dart  which  the  ancient 
Gauls  exclusively  used,  and  which  some 
authors  have  since  confounded  with  the 
p^tumne  or  partituny  a  sort  of  halbert, 
called  by  others  a  javfiin,  This  word 
was  used  in  Proycnce,  as  late  as  the  year 
1300;  for  in  the  inventory  which  was 
taken  of  the  goods,  furniture,  &ic,  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Templars,  we  find  ^essia 
or  genu  particulaily  specified  in  the  list 
of  weapons  and  iron  instruments,  which 
was  understood  to  mean  geue,  and  under 
that  appellation  was  deposited  in  the 
king's  archives  at  Aix.  See  Boucher, 
Ifist,  Prop,  Liv.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  82.  This 
same  author  further  asserts,  that  the 
Gesii  and  the  Geuates  took  their  names 
from  that  weapon.  He  quotes  Julius 
Caesar's  account  of  the  word  gesi  in 
confirmation  of  his  own  opinion.  IVlany 
authors  have  mentioned  tliesame  term: 
among  others,  Justus,  Lipsus,  Ilugo^ 
Cheves,  Vossius,  &c. 

Gessatb  ou  Gesate,  IV.  a  knight 
among  the  ancient  Gauls,  who  took  de^ 
li^rht  in  war,  and  frequently  Yolunteere4 
his  services  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
his  native  country.  Whenever  a  neigh- 
bouring country  made  a  levy  of  men, 
it  vras  usual  for  the  gessates  to  accom- 
pany the  troops,  from  a  conviction  that 
it  would  be  dishonourable  in  them  to 
remain  inactive  at  home.  These  ad- 
venturers, or  knights-errant,  were  called 
gessates,  either  on  account  of  the  gessus 
or  large  dart,  which  they  carried,  or, 
as  Polybius  imajgines,  on  account  of  the 
subsistence  which  was  paid  them,  an^ 
was  called  by  that  name. 

GESTES,  Fr.  From  the  Latin  get^ 

tumf  or  rei  gesfie/— Brilliant  actions, 
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memorable  deeds   and    exploits,  per- 1 
formed  bv  great  generals. 

GESTURE,  a  morion  of  the  body 
intended  to  signify  some  idea,  or  passipn 
of  th^  mind.  All  officers  and  soldiers 
who  make  use  of  any  menacing  gesture 
before  a  commanding  or  superior  offi- 
cer, or  before  a  court-martial,  are  lia- 
ble to  be  punished  by  the  articles  of 
war. 

GEZE,  Tr,  a  rentrant  angle,  which  is 
made  with  slate  or  lead,  and  funns  a 
gutter  between  two  roofs.  It  is  like- 
wise called  nauej  or  pantile. 

GHEEIAH,  the  capital  and  strongest 
part  of  Angria's  dominions,  which  con- 
sisted of  an  extent  of  coastt,  fcom  whence 
this  piratical  state  was  a  perpetual  source 
of  uneasiness  to  the  trading  ships  of  all 
the  European. nations  in  India,  It  cost 
the  Endish  East-India  company  50,000/. 
annually  to  protect  tlicir  own  ships. 
£i£ht  or  ten  grabs,  and  forty  or  fifty 
gauirats,  crowded  with  men,  generally 
compost  Angria's  principal  fleet,  des- 
tined to  attack  ships  of  force  or  burthen. 
The  vessel  no  sooner  came  in  sight  of  the 
port  or  bay  where  tiie  fleet  was  lying, 
than  they  slipped  their  cables  and  put 
ont  to  sea.  If  the  wind  blew,  their  con- 
struction enabled  them  to  sail  almost  as 
fast  as  the  wind ;  and  if  it  v/as  calm, 
the  gatlivats  rowing  towed  the  grabs ; 
when  within  oannon  shot  of  the  cliace, 
thev  generally  assembled  in  her  stem, 
and  the  grabs  attacked  her  at  a  distance 
with  their  prow  guns,  firing  first  only  at 
the  masts,  and  taking  aim  when  the 
three  masts  of  the  vessel  just  opened  all 
together  to  thehr  view ;  by  which  means 
the  shot  would  probably  strike  one  or 
other  of  the  three.  As  soon  as  the  chace 
was  dismasted,  they  came  nearer,  and 
battered  her  on  all  sides  until  she  struck ; 
and  if  the  defence  was  obstinate,  they% 
sent  a  number  of  gallivats,  with  two' 
or  three  hundred  men  in  each,  who 
boarded  sword  in  hand  from  all  quar- 
ters in  the  same  instant. 

The  English,  trusting  to  the  report  of 
die  natives,  had,  until 'the  year  1756, 
believed  Gheriah  to  be  at  least  as  strong 
as  Gibraltar,  and  like  that  situated  on 
a  momitain,  which  was  inaooessihle 
from  the  sea.  For  this  reason  it  was 
resolved  to  send  vessels  to  reconnoitre 
it;  which  service  commodore  James, 
f  grandfather  tQ  the  present  Lord  Ran- 


clifle)  in  the  Protector,  with  two  other 
ships,  performed.  He  found  the  enemy's 
fleet  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  notwith-> 
standing  which,  he  approached  within 
cannon  shot  of  the  fort,  and  having  at- 
tenrivelv  considered  it,  returned  at  the 
end  of  December  |o  Boniliay,  and  de- 
scribed the  phice,  such  as  it  truly  w^s, 
very  strong  indeed,  but  far  from  being 
inaccessible,  or  impretunable.  This  place 
was  taken  by  the  English  troops,  under 
the  command  of  coUmel  Clive.  There 
were  found  in  it  200  pieces  of  cannon, 
six  bra>s  mortars,  and  a  great  quandty 
of  ammunition,  and  military  and  naval 
store;)  of  all  kinds ;  the  money  and  eflects 
of  other  kinds,  amounted  to  120,000/, 
sterlii)g.  All  this  booty  was  divided 
amongst  the  captors,  without  any  re» 
serve  either  for  the  nation,  or  the  com* 

f>any.  In  less  than  a  month  the  Eng* 
ish,  with  their  allies  the  Morattoes, 
got  possession  of  all  the  territories 
wrested  from  the  latter  by  Angria's 
predecessors,  and  which  they  liad  for 
seventy  yearS  despaired  of  ever  bemg 
able  to  recover.  See  Ilistory'of  Indo:»- 
tan.  Book  v.  page  108  to  417. 

GIBELIN,  Fr.  The  name  of  a  pow- 
erful faction  in  Italy,  which  opposed  it^ 
self  to  that  of  the  Guchhetj  the  ances- 
tors of  our  present  reigning  family.-— 
This  faction  began  al)Out  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century,  and  viras  occasioned 
by  a  difierence  which  existed  between 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  and  Pope 
Gregor}'  IX, 

De/ni-GIBERNE,  Fr.  a  common  car- 
toucH-biox. 

GIBRALTAR,  a  strong  town  of  An- 
dalusia, in  Spain,  GibrcJtar  was  for-* 
merly  thought  to  be  impregnable;  but 
it  wi^  taken  by  Sir  ,George  Rooke  in 
1704,  and  has  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Englisli  ever  since.  It  has  beeii.se^ 
vend  times  attacked  by  the  Spnniagis, 
who  have  always  been  unsuccesstuL 
Thdr  last  eflbrt  to  recover  it  was  made 
September  13th,  1789,  with  floating  bat^ 
teries,  in  which  were  mounted  212  brass 
cannon  and  mortars.  The  Frendi  united 
with  the  Spaniards  on  this  memorable 
occasion;  and  the  brother  to  the  last 
king  of  the  French,  (then  Count  d'Ais 
tois,  and  now  ci^evant  Monsieur)  conw 
manded  the  camp  at  St.  Roche,  from 
whence  the  ofiensive  operations  were  di- 
rected.   General  Elliot  (whom  the  soi> 
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dicrs  httmonrously  called  the  Coek  of'  the 
Roekf  and  who  was  atterwurds  created 
Lord  Heathfield)  had  prepared  a  great 
number  of  red-hot  balls  against  tlie  at- 
tack; and  those  so  etfectually  destroyed 
the  floating  batteries,  tliat  the  Spani- 
ards were  greatly  annoyed,  auti  relin- 
quished the  enterprize.  For  particu- 
lars, see  Dhnkwater's  Si^e  of  Gibral- 
tar. 

GIX,  in  military  mechanics,  is  a 
machine  for  raiiiing  great  weights;  it  is 
composed  of  3  long  legs,  9  of  which  are 
kept  at  a  proper  diitance  by  means  of 
i  iron  bars  fixed  on  one  of  the  legs  by 
a  staple  passing  through  a  hole  at  one 
end :  the  other  end  has  a  hook  which 
enters  into  a  staple  fixed  into  the  other 
l<^  so  as  to  be  taken  oif  or  put  on  at 
pleasure. 

At  3  feet  from  the  bottom  is  a  roller, 
upon  which  the  cable  is  wound;  and 
the  3  legs  are  joined  together  with  an 
iron  bolt,  about  which  ttiey  move :  to 
this  bolt  is  also  fixed  an  iron  lialf-ring 
to  hook  on  a  windlass !   when  the  gin 
stands  upright,  so  that  the  legs  stand  at 
a  proper  distance,  one  end  of  die  cable 
is  fastened  to  a  gun,  mortar,  or  other 
weight;  and  the  other  pa^bes  tlirough 
the  pulUes  and  about  the  roller,  which 
is  turned  round   by  means  of  hand- 
spikes passing  througK  the  holes  in  the 
ttdsof^the  roller;  whilst  a  man  holds 
the  cable  tipht,  the  gun  is  raised  to  the 
bei^t  required,  and  the  carriage  is  thus 
easily  placed  under  it 

GINCE,  a  place  in  India,  situated 
35nL  N.  W.  of  Poudicherry. 

GINOI.  Expert  horsemen  among 
the  Turks,  who  can  ride,  full  gallop, 
•tanding  upright  upon  their  saddles; 
suddenly  tnrow  themselves  oif  in  order 
to  sarprixe  a  pursuing  enemy,  and  per- 
form rarioos  other  feats. 

CLVJAULS,  or  GINGAULS,  an  In- 
dian name,  signifying  large  muskets  used 
with  a  rest,  somewliat  similar  to  those 
invented  by  Marshal  Vauban,  for  the 
defence  of  forts. 

OlONULIS.  A  volunteer  corps  of 
cairalry  among  the  Turks,  who  are  com- 
manded by  a  colonel,  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  called  Gionuli  Agasi.  They 
are  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
risirs,  and  are  generally  distinguished 
irom  the  rest  of  the  Turkish  arxnyy  by 
their  daring  aad  intrepidity. 


GiUANDE,  Fr.  the  chief  cluster* 
or  a&>eiiiblage  of  an  artificial  firework, 
witli  which  a  shew,  or  illumination  is 
generally  concluded. 

The  iire-works  dn  St.  Peter's  day  at 
Rome  \%ere  terminated  by  a  girande  or 
chest,  contaiiuu<i  no  less  a  number  thsm 
from  8  to  10,(XK)  fusees,  from  which 
circumstance  the  name  was  adopted. 

The  effect,  lnjwever,  is  not  more  bril- 
liunt  than  what  Ims  been  produced  in 
France  by  a  smaller  quantity  of  fus^ 
containing  larger  proportions  of  coinpo" 
bitiun. 

A  ffirantfe  may  be  made  by  unitin* 
sevenil  chests  or  clusters  together,  ana 
securing,  ^\>ith  a  match  of  communica- 
tion, a  ri'gular  inflammation. 

GIRANDOLE,  fr.  literally  a  chan- 
delier; a  cluster  of  diamonds. 

GiRANDOLKs,  Fr.  (iicles Ornamented 
with  fusc'es.  They  are  used  in  fir^ 
works.    See  Soleils  tournans. 

GIROUiaTls  Fr,  this  %vord  has 
been  used  by  the  French  to  signify  a 
^ort  of  oriiameiit  which  was  exclusively 
placed  upon  the  houses  of  the  ancient 
nobility.  The  author  of  the  Nauveau 
Dktionnairt  MilitairCy  makes  the  fol« 
lowing  remarks  upon  the  .subject.  -*'  It 
is  well  known,  that  in  ancient  times, 
and  even  until  the  last  century,  noble* 
men  alone  could  ornament  the  tops  of 
their  duellings  and  dove-houses  with 
weather-cocks;  but  it  is  not  generally 
known,  that  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
this  prix'ilege,  each  nobleman  must  have 
l>een  the  foremost  man  in  entering  at 
the  breach  of  a  besieged  place,  and  have 
planted  his  banner  on  the  rampart. 

GIROUEITES,  Fr.  Weathercock^ 
vanes.  They  are  seldom  or  ever  used  oa 
shore,  except  as  weathercocks  on  tops 
of  churcli-steeples,  6ic. 

GiROUETTE  in  the  singular  namberi 
also  means,  figuratii'ely,  light,  incon- 
stant, not  to  be  depended  Upon.  As  ee 
jettne  offider  est  autd  girouette  pie  dt 
coutume.  This  young  o&cer  is  aa  light 
as  usual. 

GISTES,  JV.  pieces  of  wood  which  am 
made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  pla^ 
forms  to  batteries,  and  upon  which  tht 
madriers  or  broad  planks  are  placed* 

GLACIS.    See  Fortification. 

Glacis  d*une  comkhey  Fr.  an  insen* 
sible  slope  which  is  made  upon  the 
I  cipnatium  (a  mexober  of  arQhitecture« 
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whereof  one  half  is  convex,  and  the 
other  concave,  of  a  corniBh. 

GLADI  ATOil,GL.\DI  ATEUR,  Fr, 
M  sword-player  or  prize-tighter.  The  old 
Komans  were  accustoii^ed  to  make  their 
slaves  fight  with  one  anotlier  at  their 
public  festivals^  and  the  only  weapon 
they  used,  was  a  gladius  or  sword. — 
Tliis  barbarous  practice  was  abi>Iii>hed 
by  the  emperor  Theodonic  in  the  year  of 
Christ  dOO;  but  it  prevailed  among  the 
ancieot  Bi'ltons,  aud  in  England  to  a 
fiUJich  later  date. 

GLAIS  militaire,  Fr.a  military  com-  I 
plimeat  which  was  paid  to  the  remains  \ 
cxf  a  deceased  general.    It  consisted  in 
t^  discharge  ot  ordnance.     In  a  civil 
sense,  ^lais  means  the  chiming  of  bells 
la  the  dentil  of  a  parish  priest. 

GLAISE,  Fr.  clay,  or  potter's  earth. 

GLAISEll,  Fr,  to  do  oyer  witli  pot- 
ter's eartli  or  clay, 

GLAIVE,  Fr*  a  broad'-sword  or  faK 
thjouy  anciently  so  called  from  the  La- 
tin word  gUdius^  The  word  is  seldom 
used  except  figuratively,  as,  le  glaive 
de  iajuatice,  the  sword  of  justice. 

GLAIRE,  a  kiud  of  hi4bert,  so  cal- 
led by  the  Saxons. 

GLAS,  Fr.  IcnelL 

GLIB  act,,  a  very  aucieiit  act  /o£  par- 
liament, which  directed,  that  the  Irish 
nobility  and  gentry  who  were  of  English 
or  Norman  extraction,  should  forfeit  the 
privii'  k;es  of  their  original  country^  it' 
ihey  did  not;  sliavc  the  upper  lip.  This 
act  took  place  when  Ireland  was  first 
conquered,  and  its  object  was  to  distin- 
|;.uish  the  descendants  of  the  invaders 
from  the  old  Irish  nobility  tluit  traced 
its  origio  to  Milesius,  wlio  wore  a  long 

GUPHE,  ou  GLYPIIE,  Fr.  signi- 
fies generally  every  species  of  cauul  or 
lioUowy  wliich  constitutes  any  part  of 
•rnamental  arclutecture. 
GLOBE.  Sec  Gkocrapiiw 
Globe  of  compression^  f^fobe  de  cont' 
frcssiony  Yr.  a  globe  use'd  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  place^t.  When  the  chum- 
har  of  a  mine  has  been  established  and 
Completed  in  earth  of  an  homogeneous 
nature,  the  powder  which  is  deposited 
in  it,  acts,  on  taking  fire,  throughout 
the  circumference  of  the  said  chamber, 
and  by  so  doing,  dislodges  a  large  quan- 
tity of  earth,  and  throws  it  up  to  a 
«veo  distance.    A  globe  of  this  sort 


was  used  at  the  siege  of  ValencieRoes* 
when  that  place  surrendered  to  bis 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 

Globes  OK  6a//(m5<farfi/?ce5,Fr,  globes 
or  balloons  wiiich  are  6Ued  with  artifi'? 
cial  ftve.  They  are  used  to  set  fire  ta 
an  enemy's  town  or  works,  &c. 

Globes  de  feu^  Fr.  a  c&rtouch  made 
of  mashed  paper,  which  is  laid  upon  a 
wooden  bowl,  and  made  perfectly  rounds 
It  is  afterwards  perforated  in  several 
places,  and  filled  ^vith  ixiflammablecom-* 
position  tlmt  is  us«>d  iu  (b^  making  up 
of  lancet  d,  feu.  The  instant  it  catches^ 
a  very  bright  and  lively  fire  issues  ou( 
of  tlie  several  holes. 

GIX)IRE,  IV.  au  artificial  fire-work,^ 
which  resembles  a  large  sun^  hence  also 
culled  SoIeiL  It  is  made  by  meaus  of 
an  iron  wheel  containing  four  circles^ 
each  circle  diminishing  towards  the  cen- 
ter, aqd  kept  at  equal  distances  from 
one  another.  Forty-*\ght  jets  de  Jfeu% 
or  fire  spouts,  are  tied  to  tlKse  cir* 
^les;  each  iet  is  twenty  French  inches 
long,  and  tnere  are  twelve  of  theox 
fixed  to  each  of  the  four  circles.  The 
gloire  or  solcil  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  principal  fire-work. 

Military  GLORY,  honour,  reputa- 
tion and  tame,  acquired  by  military  at- 
chieveraents.  That  precarious  splendor^ 
which  plays  round  the  brows  of  a  war- 
rior»  and  has  been  c^leeted  by  hard 
service,  extraordinary  genius,  and  un- 
blemished iutegrity;  but  which  may  de-i 
scrt  the  greatest  Hero  ttnough  one  un-r 
fortunate  failure,  occasioned  oy  tlie  fa- 
tality of  human  imperfection. 

GQ.  The  verb  to  go  is  variously  used 
in  a  militai\Y  s^nse,  as  to  march  in  ^ 
hostile^  or  warlike  manner. 

To  Go  offj  implies  to  depart  fron^ 
any  post. " 

To  Go  on,  to  make  an  attack, 

To  Go  owr,  to  revolt. . 

To  Go  out^  to  go  upon  any  expcdi^ 
tion,  6ic. 

ji)  Go  out,  is  likewise  frequently  used 
to  signify  the  act  of  fighting  a  duel,  a$ 
be  went  out  with  a  brother  officer ,  ^nd 
was  slightly  wounded. 

GOA,  a  strong  town  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese.  The 
chief  tirade  is  in  arrack.  This  fort  wa9 
taken  by  the  English  April  3d,  1756. 

GOGGLES.  Glasses,  usually  wo^ 
in  warm  couatries;^  to  defend  the  ej^ 
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from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  dust 
of  the  soiL  In  order  to  derive  real  be- 
nebt  from  tliese  glasses,  there  should 
be  apertures  round  the  edges  to  let  in 
die  air.  The  term  is  rather  vulgar,  but 
in  general  acceptation,  and  Comes  from 
To  goggle— To  look  asquint;  a  deriva*- 
Qun  not  thoroughly  appropriate. 

GOLADAR  ur  GOLDAR,  an  In- 
dian term,  signifying  a  store  keeper,  or 
a  store^iouse-keeper. 

GOLANDA AZEE,  the  Indian  term 
for  an  artillery  man. 

GOLCONDAH,  a  province  in  India, 
comprehending  tlie  nabobbhips  of  Ar-^ 
cutfCanoul,  Cudapa,  Rajamandri  and 
CiucacoJe,  Ace.  S€«  History  of  ludos- 
tin,  pages  158,  1<3?. 

GoLcoNDAfi,  fonnerly  a  city,  and  the 
cipital  of  the  province.  It  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock  and  fortress  of  the  same 
name;  but  the  city  has  long  since  been 
defined;  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
to  Hyderabad;  nevertheless  its  name 
b  suil  frequently  used  in  Indostau; 
when  in  reality  the  city  of  Hyderabad 
is  meant. 

GOLDEN  Rock,  a  spot  near  Tritchi- 
nopohr  in  India,  which  has  been  ren^ 
dered  immortal  by  the  victory  tliat  was 
pined  by  the  British  troops  over  the 
French  and  their  alhes  in  1753.  The 
f<>ilowin»  extract  from  the  hrst  volume 
of  the  History  of  Itidostan  cannot  fail 
'obe  interesting  and  gratifying  to  every 
Eii^sh  reader.  We  shall  refer  him  to 
poses  S80,  990,  291,  kc.  for  a  detailed 
account,  and  remain  satbficd  with  giv- 
ittt  the  general  issue  of  a  bold  and  dar- 
iiiseoterprize. 

••  The  French  battalion  (to  quote  the 
authfir's  own  word?,)  was  how  arrived 
behind  tlte  rock,  and  their  artillery  from 
^  right  and  left  of  it  were  iirine  upon 
(lie  Efi^lish  troops;  the  rock  itstlf  was 
cijrered  by  their  scapoys,  supported  by 
^ior  grenadiers;  the  whole  MysQre 
army  was  drawn  up  in  one  great  body 
at  the  distance  of  a  cannon  shot  in  the 
rear;  the  Mornttocs,  were,  as  usual,  fly- 
in*  about  in  small  detaclunents,  and 
auiking  charges  on  tlie  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  English  battahon,  in  order  to  in* 
Kunidate  and  create  confusion. 

**  In  such  circumstances,  the  officers 
uaoimously  agreed  in  opinion  with 
tbeir  general,  that  it  was  safer  to  make 
ftgalliiiit  puab,  than  to  retreat  before 


such  numbers  of  enemies;  and  the  soU 
diers  seeming  much  delighted  at  this 
opportunity,  of  having  what  they  cailt^ 
a  fair  knock  at  the  Frenchmen  on  the 
plain.  Major  Lawrence  took  advantage 
of  the  ^ood  dispostion  of  the  whole, 
and  giving  due  commendations  to  their 
spirit,  ordered  the  grenadiers  to  attack 
the  rock  with  fixed  bayonets,  whilst  he 
himself  with  the  rest  of  the  troops^ 
wheeled  round  the  foot  of  it  to  engage 
the  French  battalion*  The  soldiers  re* 
ceived  the  ofders  with  three  huzzas, 
and  the  grenadiers  setting  out  at  a  great 
rate,  though  at  the  same  time  keeping 
thirir  ranks,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
scattered  tire  they  received  from  the 
rock,  nor  made  a  halt  until  they  got  to 
the  top  of  it;  whilst  the  enemy  terrified 
at  their  intrepidity,  descended  as  they 
were  mounting,  without  daring  to  stand 
the  shock  of  their  onset.  Some  of  the 
best  sepoys  followed  the  grenadiers^ 
and  all  together  began  a  strong  fire 
upon  the  French  troops,  drawn  up  with* 
in  pistol  shot  below.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mr.  Astruck,  perceiving,  that  the  left 
flank  of  his  battahon,  would,  if  it  re* 
maiued  drawn  up  facing  the  nortli,  be 
exposed  to  the  English  troops,  wheeling 
round  the  foot  of  Uie  rock,  changed  his 
position,  and  drew  up  facing  the  west^ 
in  order  to  oppose  them  in  front.  But 
this  movement  exposed  his  right  flank 
to  the  (ire  of  the  gr^enadiers  and  sepov^ 
from  the  rock,  by  which  his  troops  had 
alrcndy  suifered  considerably,  wlien  the 
English  battalion  executing  their  evolu^ 
tlon  with  great  address,  drew  up  at 
once  directly  opposite  to  the  enemy  at 
the  distance  of  20  yards. 

I'he  French  troops  were  stnick  with 
consternation  upon  seeing  themselves 
thus  darini;ty  attacked  iii  the  midst  of 
their  numerous  allies,  by  such  a  handful 
of  men  as  300  £uropeans,with  80  belong* 
ing  to  the  artillery,  and  no  more  than 
500  sepoys.  Indeed  a  stranger,  taking 
a  view  ot  the  two  armies  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  rocks  on  the  plain,  would 
scarcely  have  believed,  that  tlie  one 
ventured  to  dispute  a  province  with  tiie 
other. 

Mr.  Astruc  exerted  himself^sabrave 
and  active  officer,  and  with  difhculty 
prevailed  on  his  men  to  keep  their  rank^ 
with  recovered  arms,  until  the  English 
gave  their  fire,  which  fulling  io  a  \v(*ll- 
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levelled  discharge  from  the  whole  bat- 
lalioD,  and  seconded -by  a  hot  fire  from 
the  rocky  together  with  a  discharge  of 
grape  shot  from  the  first  field  piece  that 
came  up»  threw  them  into  irreparable 
disorder;  they  ran  away  with  the  ut^ 
most  precipitation,  leaving  three  pieces 
of  cannon^  with  some  ammunition  carts 
behind  them.  The  Morattoes  immedi- 
ately made  a  gallant  eKbrt  to  cover  their 
letreat  by  fiinging  themselves  between, 
und  some  of  the  grenadiers  who  had 
run  forward  to  seize  the  field  pieces, 
fell  under  their  sabres.  Animated  by 
this  success,  they  attacked  the  batta- 
lion, pushing  in  several  charges  np  to 
the  very  bayonet<«,  and  endeavouring  to 
cut  down  the  men,  who  constantly  re- 
ceived them  with  so  much  steadiness, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  throw  a  sin- 
gle platoon  into  disorder;  at  length 
having  suffered  much,  and  lost  several 
of  their  men  bv  the  incessant  fire  of 
tlie  line,  they  desisted  from  their  at- 
t4)cks,  and  retreated  to  the  main  body 
of  the  Mysorean;*.  Amongst  their  dead 
was  BiUlapah,  one  of  their  principal  of- 
ficers, bfother-in-hiw  to  Morari^llow,  a 
Very  gallant  man,  much  esteemed  by 
the  English,  who  haid  often  seen  him 
exert  himself  with  great  bravery  when ' 
fighting  mi  their  side;  he  had  broke 
his  sword  cutting  down  a  grenadier, 
%vhen  anotlier,  who  was  loading  his 
piece,  and  saw  his  comrade  fail,  shot 
both  ball  :md  ramrod  through  his  body. 
In  the  mean  time  the  French  never 
halted  until  they  got  into  the  rear  of 
Xhv  iVIysore  army,  w  hen  their .  ofiicers 
prevailed  on  them  to  get  into  ^  order 
again,  and  drew  them  up  in  line  with 
their  allies,  from  \\  hence  they  fired 
their  tn-o  remaining  field  pieces  uith 
great  vivjicity,  althougli  the  shot  did 
not  ri  ach  above  half  way. 

*<  The  major  n^mained  three  hours  at 
the  foot  of  the  nick,  in  order  to  give 
tlicm  an  op|Kjrtunity  of  renewing  the 
fight ;  but  finding  that  they  shewed  no 
inclination  to  move  towards  him,  lie 
prefNired  to  return  to  his  camp,  leaving 
tliem  to  tsike  possession  of  the  rock 
again  at  their  peril;  for  since  the  loss 
of  the  200  sepoys  that  defended  it  at 
die  beginning  of  the  action,  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  expose  another  de- 
tsichment  to  the  same  risKpie,  at  such  a 
distance  from  his  main  body.  The  tlirce 


guns  with  the  piisoners  were  placed  in 
the  center,  and  the  troops  marching  in 
platoons  on  each  side,  the  artillery  was 
distributed  in  the  front,  rear,  and  in^ 
tervals  of  the  columns  The  rear  had 
scarcely  got  clear  of  the  rotk  into  the 
plain,  vfhen  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  set  up  their  shout,  and  came 
furiously  on,  flourishing  their  swords,  as 
if  they  were  resolved  to  exterminate  at 
once  the  handful  of  men  that  opposed 
them.  Whosoever  has  seen  a  body  of 
10,000  horse  advancing  on  the  full  gal-^ 
lop  all  together,  will  acknowledge,  with 
the  Marshals  Villers  and  Saxe,  that 
their  anpeai'ance  is  tremendous,  be  their 
discipline  or  courage  what  it  will ;  and 
such  an  onset  would  doubtless  have  dis» 
concerted  untried  soldiers;  but  the  ene* 
my  had  ^o  deal  with  veterans,  equal  to 
any  who  have  done  honour  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation ;  men  convinced  hyrepeated 
experience,  tliat  a  body  of  well  disci- 
plined  infantry  would  always  prevail 
against  irregular  cavalry,  let  their  num- 
bers be  ever  so  great.  In  this  confi^- 
dence  they  halted,  and  without  the  least 
emotion,  waited  for  the  enemy,  who 
were  suffered  to  come  sufficiently  near 
before  the  signal  was  given  to  the  artil* 
lery  officers;  the  cannonade  then  be- 
gan from  eight  six  potinders,  loaded 
with  grape,  and  waskeptupat  the  rate 
of  eidit  or  ten  shot  in  a  minute  from 
earh  piece,  so  well  directed,  that  everj 
shot  went  among  the  crowd,  as  was  vi- 
sible by  the  numbers  that  dropped :  this 
8o<m  stopped  their  career,  and  they 
stood  awhile  like  men  astonished  by  the 
fall  of  thunder;  but  finding  no  inter- 
mission of  the  fire,  and  that  the  batti«- 
lion  and  sepoy  s  reserved  theirs  with  reco* 
vered  arms,  they  went  to  the  rightabout 
and  got  out  of  thejreach  as  fast  as  they 
had  come  on;  leaving  the  troops  to  re« 
turn  quietly  to  their  campt 

**  Thus  was  Tritchinopoly  saved  by  • 
success,  which  astonished  even  those 
who  had  gained  it;  nor  was  the  attempt, 
however  desperate  it  might  seem,  justi- 
fied by  the  suoQess  alone ;  for  as  the  city 
woulcf  inevitably  have  fallen  if  the  Eng- . 
lish  hud  remained  inactive,  so  the  loss 
of  it  would  have  been  hastened  only  a 
few  dap  if  they  had  been  defeated; 
and  major  Lawrence  undoubtedly  acted 
with  as  much  sagacity  as  spirit,  in  risk- 
ing every  tiling  Co  gain  a  victory,  on 
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which  alone  depended  the  presenration 
of  the  mat  object  ofthe  war.*' 

GONDECAMA,  Gandegama^  a  ri- 
ver in  Indiai  which  makes  the  northern 
huundary  of  the  province  of  Arcot; 
Condavir  extends  between  this  and  the 
rirer  KristxuL 

GONDOLA,  (GondoU,  Fr.)  this  word 
maj  be  taken  in  two  senses,  viz.  to  sig- 
nify a  cup;  or  a  small  barge  which  is 
Aataod  long  in  its  construction,  and 
is  only  movM,  or  worked  by  oars.  Gon- 
dofatt  are  much  used  upon  the  canals 
in  Venice;  they  are  very  remark- 
able for  their  shape,  and  the  great 
sariftiiess  with  whicn  liiey  ^ide  through 
die  water.  The  middle  sized  ones  are 
about  thirty  feet  long,  and  are  only 
four  feet  broad  across  the  middle,  gra- 
doalty  tapering  towards  each-  end,  and 
rising  in  two  sharp  and  narrow  points 
lo  the  ordinary  height  of  a  man.  (Jpon 
the  prow  is  fixed  an  iron  of  an  uncom- 
aun  lengthy  which  does  not  exceed 
kslf'a  finger's  breadth  in  thickness; 
but  which  is  four  fingers  broad,  and  is 
so  disposed  as  to  cut  the  air.  The  up- 
per part  of  this  iron,  which  is  flatter 
than  the  rest,  stretches  out  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  hatchet,  a  full  foot  in  length; 
so  that  when  the  gondola  is  on  her  way, 
it  seems  to  menace  every  thing  before 
it,  and  to  force  its  passage. 

GON  DOL££RS,(Gon</o/ters,  Fr.)  the 
Ben  who  have  the  management  of  the 
eoadolas  at  Venice  are  so  called.    The 
eqsipasent  of  a  gondola  seldom  exceeds 
t90  personsv  even  on  board  of  those 
bsrges  that  belong  to  foreign  ambaa- 
ttdon.      It    sometimes  happens  that 
there  are  four,  when  persons  of  ditn 
linctioB  go  to  their  country  houses.  The 
mdolem  never  sit  down,  but  row  the 
DSfge  standing  uprieht,  and  push  for- 
ward.   One  man  always  plies  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  gondola,  and  the  other 
is  at  the  poop. 
GONFALON,  I  an  ensign  or  stand* 
GONFANON,  \  ard. 
GONG,  thePeraan  word  for  a  village. 
GONG  WALLAS,  mUitia  in  India 
10  CiUed ;   from  gong  a  village,  and 
mdUi,  a  num. 

GoxG,  an  instrument  of  martial  mu* 
uc  ased  among  the  Indians. 

GORGE,  Fr,  means  any  hollow  be- 
tween a  chain  of  mountains,  that  v£" 
fotfds  a  paaage  into  an  open  country. 
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II      GoAGE,  JPr.  a  sort  of  concave  mould- 
ing belonging  to  ornamental  architecture. 

GORGE,  gorgej  Fr.  the  entrance 
into  any  piece  of  a  fortification  which 
consists  of  the  distance  or  space  be* 
tween  the  extremities  of  the  two  faces; 
as  between  the  faces  of  a  half  moon« 
redoubt,  or  bastion. 

Coupe-GoKGEy  Fr,  literally  means 
cut-throat.  It  is  used  in  a  military 
sense  to  signify  any  spot  or  position 
which  affords  an  enemy  so  many  advan* 
tages,  that  the  troops  who  occupy  it, 
must  eitlier  surrender,  or  be  cut  to 
pieces. 

DemMjrORGE,  Fr,  Half  the  distance 
between  the  two  extreme  points  of  the 
faces  of  a  piece  of  fortification  inwards. 

Gorge  aun  bastion,  Fr.  the  space  or 
distance  between  the  extreme  points  of 
two  Clanks. 

Prendre  un  ouvrage  par  Id  Gorge^ 
Fr.  to  get  round  a  work  and  take  it  in 
reverse,  without  having  made  any  di- 
rect approaches  in  front. 

GORGEHIN,  jFr.  in  ancient  times, 
that  part  of  the  armour  which  covered 
the  neck  of  a  man.  Hence  our  word 
garget, 

GORGONS,  in  military  antionity,  a 
warlike  female  nation  of  Lybia,  in 
Africa,  who  had  fre({uent  quarrels  with 
another  nation  of  the  same  sex^  called 
Amaxons, 

GOTHIC,-  (Gothigue,  Fr.)  any 
thing  built  after  the  manner  of  the 
<»oths.  Various  works  and  buildings 
that  i^pear  to  have  been  constructed 
without  any  particular  regard  to  the  rules 
of  art,  are  so  called.  Ail  the  old  catlie- 
drals  are  in  the  Gothic  taste. 

Monsieur  de  Fenelon  has  said,  that 
Gothic  architecture  can  support  an  im- 
mense vault  upon  the  sligntest  pillars. 
The  elevation  of  it  is  so  wonderful,  that 
although  it  seems  ready  to  tumble,  is 
perforated -and  full  of  windows  in  every 
part,  and  stands  as  it  were  suspended 
in  air,  it  nevertheless  lasts  out  cen- 
turies, and  aLiiost  always  proves  more 
durable  than  the  most  regular  build« 
ings. 

Fronton  GOTHIQUE,  Fr,  a  gothic 
pediment.  In  modern  architecture,  all 
circular  or  triangular  gable  ends  are  so 
called,  when  they  are  sculptured  or 
three-leaved. 
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GOUDRON  ott  GOUDRAN,  Fr. 

pitch  and  tar. 

GOUDRONS,  Pr.  small  fascines  or 
faggots  which  are  well  steeped  in  wax, 
pitch,  and  glue,  and  then  are  lighted 
tor  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  beains, 
planks,  traverses,  galleries,  pontoons, 
&a  They  are  likewise  used  in  various 
shapes  and  ways,  to  convey  light  into 
the  ditches  or  upon  tlie  ramparts. 

GOVERNOR  of  a  fortification^  is, 
or  should  be,  a  person  of  great  military 
knowledge;  and  is  a  very  considerable 
officer  representing  the  king,  whose  au- 
thority extends  not  only  over  the  inha- 
bitants and  garrison,  but  over  all  troops 
tliat  may  be  there  in  winter  quarters, 
cantonments,  or  quarters  of  refresh- 
ment. 

Duty  of  a  Governor  m  time  (f peace. 
He  is  to  order  the  guards,  the  rounds, 
i^id  the  patroles;  to  give  the  parole  and 
countersign  every  night  after  the  gates 
are  shut;  to  visit  the  posts,  to  see  that 
both  officers  and  soldiers  do  their  duty, 
and  that  every  thiug  goes  on  r^ularly, 
and  in  good  order. 

Duty  of  a  Gov£rkor  in  time  of  war. 
He  should  consider  the  place  in  such  a 
manner,  as  if  the^  enemy  were  on  the 
the  of  besieging  him,  not  omitting  the 
least  thing  that  may  contribute  to  along 
and  obstinate  defence :  he  should  there- 
iote  take  particular  care  to  keep  the 
fortifications  in  good  condition ;  clear- 
ing the  country  round  of  all  l^edges, 
ditches,  trees,  hollow  roads,  caverns, 
Wid  rising  grounds,  within  the  reach  of 
canhon  shot;  not  sufiering  any  houses 
to  be  built  within  that  distance,  nor  in 
general  any  thing  to  be  done  that  may 
favour  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

He  shoula  consider  well  with  himself 
every  minute  circumstance  that  may  be 
of  advantage  to  him  durine  the  siege: 
he  should  thoroughly  examine  the  seve- 
ral works,  and  canvas  all  the  difcrent 
stratacems  that  may  be  used,  either  to 
defend  them,  or  to  ^ve  way  when 
overpowered,  with  an  intent  to  return 
and  dislodge  the  enemy,  after  he  has 
got  possession  of  them;  in  short,  how 
to  defend  the  place  entrusted  to  his 
care,  inch  bv  inch,  with  the  best  ad- 
vantage. He  should  *  consider  how, 
and  in  what  manner  the  works  defend 
each  other ;  whether  their  communica- 
tions are  safe,  or  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  besiegers;  how  to  incommode 


the  enemy  when  he  is  at  a  distance,  or 
to  dislodge  him  when  near;,  whether 
the  ground  be  proper  for  mines,  and 
when  they  should  be  made;  wbether 
any  part  of  the  country  nay  not  be  laid 
under  water,  by  means  of  dikes  or 
sluices;  if  there  are  any  already  made^ 
how  to  keep  them  in  constant  repair, 
or  to  make  new  ones  if  they  are  wanted  ; 
takin<;  care  to  construct  them  so  xXvix 
the  enemy  may  not  have  it  in  his  power 
to  destroy  them  eitlier  with  his  cannoo 
or  mortars. 

If  the  governor  be  not  sufficiently 
skilled  in  uie  systems  of  attack  and  de- 
fence, he  should  frequently  converse 
with  the  officers  of  engineers  and  ar- 
tillery who  understand  them;  examine 
the  works  together,  see  what  may  be 
done  to  render  the  defence  of  the  place 
as  long  as  the  circumstances  and  nature 
of  the  works  will  admit  of;  and  to 
make  it  familiar  to  himself,  he  should 
set  down  a  project  of  defence  on  paper, 
and  have  it  examined  by  the  most  skil- 
ful officers  of  artillery  and  engineers 
about  him.  This  must  be  done  in  pri- 
vate^ that  spies  or  deserters  may  not 
discover  the  weak  parts  to  the  enemy. 
In  short,  nothing  should  be  neglected 
on  the  part  of  the  governor. 

He  snould  see  ttwt  the  place  be  well 
supplied  with  ammunition,  and  whole- 
some provisions^  that  the  hospitals  are 
in  good  order,  and  provided  witb 
able  physicians  and  surgeons^  as  like- 
iiise  with  every  thing  wholesome  and 
necessary,  that  the  sick  'and  wounded 
may  be  well  taken  care  of. 

The  powder  magazines,  above  all 
things^  require  his  most  special  care: 
for  Uiough  they  are  built  bomb-proof, 
yet  when  a  great  number  of  shells  fall 
upon  them,  they  seldom  resist  their 
shock ;  for  which  reason  they  should  be 
covered  8  or  10  feet  thick  with  earth, 
and  a  layer  of  fascines,  dung,  and  strong 
planks  laid  over  them. 

GOUJAT,  Fr,  A  solder's  boy.  It 
likewise  signifies  an  ignorant  good-foi*^ 
nothing  fellow. 

GOUJERES,  according  to  Hanmer, 
the  French  disease.  From  Gou/'e,  Fr. 
a  camp  trull. 

GOUINE,  Fr.  a  woman  of  infamousi 
character 

GOURDIN,  Fr.  a  flat  stick,  two  fin« 
g^rs  in  breadth,  which  was  used  by  tlic 
Freoch  to  pumsh  galley  slaves. 
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GOURGANDINE,  Fr,  a  strumpet 
of  the  lowest  species;  a  soldier's  trull. 

GOUVERNAIL,  Fr.  a  rudder. 

GGUVERNEMENT,  jFr.  anciently 
meant  a  certain  specific  allotment  of 
#f  provinces,  towas,  &c.  under  the  su- 
peruitendance  and  government  of  one 
person  who  received  h^s  pjwers  from 
the  king,  and  had  subordmate  officers 
ander  him.  There  wete  twelve  govern- 
nents  in  France,  at  the  first  institution 
of  monarchy,  called  grands  gouverne' 
mem  gcnerauxy  wliich  were  specifically 
aotioed  in  all  the  general  sittings  of  the 
kingdom.  They  were  first  formed  by 
Hognes  Capet,  in  987.  Previous  to  the 
rerolation  in  1789,  they  were  subdi- 
vided into  39  general  provincial  govern- 
BKots  with  inferior  otiicers,  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction;  such  as  governors  of 
timns^  and  commandants  of  fortified 
places.  Each  governor  general  was  en- 
titled to  %  guard  of  cavalry,  a  certain 
mmiber  of  halberdiers  and  armed  men 
00  foot. 

GOUVERNEUR  (Tune  place  de 
guerrty  the  governor  of  a  fortified  town 
•rphKX.    See  ^oremor  ^  a  Foatifi- 

CATlOir. 

GOWA,  Indian  terra  for  a  witness. 

GRABS.  Vessels  peculiar  to  the 
Mabbar  coast.  Tliey  have  rarely  more 
doo  two  masUy  although  some  have 
Uree;  these  of  three  are^  about  300 
toos  burthen ;  but  the  others  are  not 
SMKC  than  150  tons;  they  are  built  to 
^w  very  little  water,  bemg  very  broad 
in  proportion  to  their  length,  narrow- 
iaj;  from  the  middle  to  the  end,  where 
instead  of  bows  the?  have  a  prow, 
(nojecting  like  that  of  a  Mediterranean 
pdley,  and  covered  with  a  strong  deck 
ierel  with  the  main  deck  of  the  vessel, 
fromwhichy  however,  it  is  separated  by 
a  bulk-head,  that  terminates  the  fore- 
castle. As  this  construction  subjects 
die  grab  to  pitch  violently  when  sailing 
agiinst  a  bead  sea,  the  deck  of  the 
pn»w  is  not  enclosed  with  sides  as  the 
rest  of  the  vessel  is,  but  remains  bare, 
diatthe  water  which  dashes  upon  it 
nay  pass  off  without  interruption.  On 
the  main  deck,  under  the  forecastle,  are 
■MNmted  two  pieces  of  cannon  of  nine 
or  twelve  pounders,  which  point  for- 
*vds  thrsi^  the  port  holes,  cut  in 
die  bulk  held,  and  fire  over  the  prow; 
the  cannon  of  the  broadside  are  from 
sit  to  ^ioe  jpounden. 
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GRACE,  Fr,  pardon,  forgiveness. 
Faire  Grace,  Fr,  to  pardon,  to  for- 
give. 

Demander  Grace,  Fr.   to  ask  for- 
I  giveness. 

GRACE-Aofioratre,  Fr.  any  mark  of 
distinction  which  is  conferred  upon  mi- 
litary men  by  tlieir  sovereign. 

GRACE-picuniairef  Fr.  pecuniary  re- 
compenses given  to  a  military  man  for 
long  service  or  good  conduct. 

GRADE,  Fr.  This  word  is  applica- 
ble to  the  different  ninks  among  olfacers, 
beginning  from  an  ensign  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  an  army,     v 

Grades  Militaires,  Fr.  the  different 
degrees  by  which  military  men  rise  in 
their  profession. 

GRADINS,  tlie  various  small  as- 
cents, such  as  banquettes,  &c.  by  which 
troops  march  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  a  fortified  plac^  in  order  to  line 
theparapet 
GRAFF.  Sec  Ditch,  or  Moat. 
GRAIN,  Fr»  a  word  used  in  the  re- 
pmping  of  damaged  cannon. 

Mettre  un  Grain  ^  unepilcey  Fr.  to 
fill  up  the  touch-hole  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance; the  heating  it  in  sucn  a  manner^ 
that  the  metal  which  is  poured  in  may 
assimilate  and  mix.  When  it  becomes 
colc^  a  fresh  aperture  is  made  or  bored. 
GRAIS,  Fr.  large  stones  resembling 
our  Scotch  pebbles.  They  are  used  in 
France  to  pave  the  high  roads,  and  the 
corners  of  streets. 

GRAMEN,  grass,  in  botany. 
GRAMINE,  couronne  gramne^  Fr« 
a  grass,  or  gramineous  crown^  which 
was  made  among  the  Romans.    See 
Obsidional. 
GRANADE.    See  Grekade. 
GRANADIER.    See  Gre kadi er. 
GRAND.    This  word  is  fre(]uently 
used  both  in  French  and  English  as  a 
word  of  tide  or  distinction,   ha  grandi, 
the  great. 

Grakd  dhmrn.  The  battalion  being 
told  off  by  8  companies  to  each  divisioo, 
is  said  to  be  told  off  in  grand  divisions; 
hence  grand  division  firing  is,  when  the 
battalion  fires  by  2  companies  at  the 
same  time,  and  is  commanded  by  one 
officer  only. 

Grastd  mmitre  d^artUlerie,  Fr,  grand 
master  of  tlie  ordnance,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Grand  sokil  Irilioni,  Fr,  a  sup  ex- 
hibited  in   artificial    fireworks.     See 

GLOtRF. 
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Grasd  Vizir.    See  Vizir. 

GaANITE^  (granit'y  ¥r.)  a  sort  of 
hard  marble,  wnich  is  variegated  by 
spots  and  streaks,  and  is  rather  encrust- 
ed.  It  is  very  common  in  Egypt.  There 
is  a  species  of  granite,  that  is  uf  a  white 
and  violet  colour;  and  another  which  is 
green  mixed  with  white.  Tlie  most  or- 
dinary kind  has  grey  and  green  spots 
scattered  over  a  greyish  white. 

Columns  40  feet  high  have  been  seen 
in  1^'pt,  which  consisted  wholly  of  one 
piece  of  granite.  The  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids are  made  but  of  that  marble ;  such 
indeed  is  the  quantity  said  to  exist 
about  the  country,  that  some  authors 
imu^ne  the  whole  extent  of  its  founda- 
tion to  be  a  solid  rock  of  granite.  The 
French  distinguish  this  sort  of  marble 
by  calling  it  marbre  granite  and  marbre 
gtanittUe.  '  In  natural  history  it  is  ^ 
nerally  called  grunita^  being  a  dis- 
tinct genus  of  atones  composed  of  se- 
parate and  very  large  concretions  rudely 
compacted  together,  of  great  hardness, 
and  capable  of  receiving  a  very  fine  and 
beautiful  polish. 

GRANOIRy  Fr,  a  term  used  in  the 
French  artillery,  to  signify  a  sort  of 
sieve,  in  which  there  are  small  round 
holes  for  moist  powder  to  be  passed 
through,  in  order  to  make  the  grains 
parfeqtiy  round. 
'   GRAPE  sAo^    SeeSsoT. 

GRAPE  de  raitin,  Fr.  a  piece  of 
wood  in  which  are  placed  musquet  balls; 
each  bullet  being  enclosed  in  a  small 
case,  and  the  whole  together  forming  a 
machine  resembling  a  grape.  This  spe- 
cies of  shot  is  discharged  from  ord- 
nance. 

GRAFHOMETER,  (graphamtre, 
Fr.)  among  surveyors,  an  instrument  for 
taking  angles,  and  generally  called  a 
semi-circle.  In  matnematics  it  serves 
to  measure  heights  and  elevations,  to 
raise  plans,  &c. 

GRAPPUNG.  The  French  call  it 
prapin,  herisson,  risson,  or  harpeau;  it 
IS  a  sort  of  small  anchor,  with  4  or  5 
flakes  or  araiSi  commonly  used  to^ride 
a  boat. 

GaAP^LiNG-iront,  in  the  art  of  war, 
are  composed  of  4,  5,  or  6  branches, 
bent  round  and  pointed,  with  a  ring  at 
the  roo(,  to  which  is  fastened  a  rope  to 
hold  by,  when  tlie  grapple  is  thrown  at 
Mfj  thmgi  in  order  to  bring  it  near,  so 
Hi  to  la^  hold  of  it. 


Fire  Geapplino,  an  instrument 
which  nearW  resembles  the  above,  only 
that  it  is  ntted  with  strong  barbs  in- 
stead of  flukes,  and  is  fixed  at  the  yard 
arms  of  a  fire-ship,  to  grapple  her  ad- 
versary, and  set  her  on  fire.  The  French 
call  this  instrument  grapin  de  brul6t» 

GRAS-6ois,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  term 
to  signify  any  piece  of  wood  which  is 
too  large  to  bt  the  place  it  was  intended 
to  fill,  and  which  necessarily  must  be 
diminished. 

GRATER  «a/M«ef,  Fr.  to  uncap  or 
clear  a  fuse  or  shell  for  the  purpose  of 
explosion. 

GRATER  un  vaiueau^  Fr.  to  clean, 
or  careen  a  ship. 

Grateb  en  maconneriej  Fr.  to  re* 
store  the  original  appearance^of  a  wall 
or  building,  by  grating  the  superficies 
with  a  trowel,  or  any  other  iron  instru-> 
ment. 

GRATICULER,  Fr.  to  divide  with 
a  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  pfiper,  any  design 
or  drawing  into  small  eqnal  squares,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  original  sketch  or 
picture,  or  to  enlarge  it  by  the  sama 
process.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Italian,  graticota^  a  gridiron. 

GRATIFICATION,  Fr.  In  a  gene- 
ral acceptation  of  the  term  this  word 
meant,  among  the  French,  certain  re- 
wards wliich  generals  gave  to  the  troops, 
after  a  severe  engagement,  in  testimcmy 
of  their  valour  and  good  conduct.  These 
rewards  were  distributed  according  to 
rank,  and  were  presented  in  the  Kin^*a 
name.  This  custom  was  prevalent  in 
the  most  ancient  times.  According  to 
Vegetius,  all  monies  distributed  by  the 
Romans,  as  military  grati6cations  or 
rewards,  were  deposited  in  the  ensign 
or  standard-bearers  hands,  to  be  occa- 
sionally given  to  the  soldiers.  Some- 
times the  generals  gave  directions  that 
a  certaih  proporUon  should  be  seques^ 
tered  or  put  apart.  By  degrees  a  fund 
was  collected;  and  the  temptations  to 
desert  lost  their  influence  in  the  supe* 
rior  attachment  which  every  soldier  telt 
to  his  standard,  whose  bearer  was  the 
trustee  of  his  little  property,  and  to 
whom  he  was  consequently  hound  by 
one  of  the  most  p>werful  ties  of  the 
human  ^twcXr-^ielf^nterett. 

By  gratification  was  likewise  meant 
the  accumulation  of  a  certain  sum^ 
which  was  deposited  for  the  specific 
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purpose  of  burying  a  deceased  soldier. 
We  have,  indeed,  several  instances 
in  oar  own  service  to  prove  the 
wisdom  and  expediency  of  a  regimen- 
tal attbscription.  In  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, gratifications,  or  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, for  the  relief  and  support  of 
the  wives  of  deceased  officers,  are  con- 
ducted upon  the  most  liberal  plan ;  and  in 
some  other  corps  the  Serjeants  and  cor- 
porals provide  against  the  accidents  of 
numan  nature  in  the  same  manner. 

Gratification  signified  among  the 
French,  in  a  more  extended  sense  of 
the  word,  a  public  reward  given  to  a 
body  of  soldiers,  on  the  recommendi^ 
tion  of  a  general,  for  someLsignal  act 
of  bn:very  la  the  day  of  battle.  When 
this  happened  the  soldiers  had  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  distributed  amongst 
them,  and  the  officers  received  atiuual 
pensions. 

Gratificattok  likewise  means  a 
certain  allowance  in  money,  which  is 
tnade  to  prisoners  of  war.  The  British 
officers  in  France  have  been  allowed  6d. 
per  day,  and  the  non-commissioned 
•od  soldiers  l{d.  the  officers  have  also 
Is.  and  6d.  in  lieu  of  rations. 

Gratification  annitelle,  Fr.  a 
certain  pecuniary  allowance  which  was 
annually  given  during  the  French  mo- 
narchy, to  some  deserving  officer,  in 
order  to  increase  his  pay,  until  an 
opening  occurred  by  which  he  might 
be  advanced. 

GRATIFI£R,Fr.to  reward  an  officer 
or  soldier  for  having  behaved  gallantly. 

GRAlXilR,  Fr.  an  iron  instrument 
which  is  used  to  clear  out  a  shell  be- 
fore it  is  charged. 

GRA\^URS,  Fr.  persons  employ- 
cd  and  paid  by  the  founders  of  cannon 
|br  repairing  damaged  pieces  of  artil- 
lery: some  individual,  however,  was 
dittingQiahed  by  the  name  of  graveur 
4c  CartiUerie^  engraver  to  the  artil- 
Irry,  and  was  permitted,  by  tlie  Grand 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  to  exhibit 
over  bis  shop-door  the  arms  of  the 
Boval  artillery. 

URAVIR,  Fr.  to  get  up  a  steep 
place ;  to  scale  a  wall,  &c. 

GRAVOIS,  Fr.  rubbish. 

GR£AT  fortification.  One  of  the  di- 
vifioas  of  the  lirst  system  of  M.  de 
Viuiban<*-It  consists  in  a  fortification 
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whose  exterior  side  is  from  185  to  S60 
toises,  or  from  370  to  520  yards,  and 
is  seldom  adopted  but  towards  a  river 
or  a  marsh. 

Great  radius.    The  whole  oblique 
radius.    See  Fortification. 

GRECIAN  fire,  (feu  Grlgem,  Fr.) 
a  sort  of  artificial  fire,  whicli  insinuates 
itself  beyond  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
which  burns  with  increased  violence^ 
when  it  mixes  with  that  element.  Its 
directions  are  contrary  to  the  course  of 
natural  fire;  for  the  flames  will  spread 
themselves  downwards,  to  the  rig^t  or 
left,  agreeubiy  to  the  movement  that  is 
given.  It  is  Composed  or  made  up  of 
naptlia,  sulphur,  bitumen,  ^um  and 
pitch;  and  it  can  only  be  extinguished 
oy  vinegar  mixed  with  urine  and  sand, 
or  with  undressed  leather  or  green  hides. 
Soi^e  writers  assert,  that  it  was  invented 
by  an  engineer  (belonging  to  Heliopolis, 
a  town  in  Syria,)  whose  name  was  Gal- 
linicus,  and  who  used  it  with  so  much 
skill  and  effect  during  a  naval  engage- 
ment,  that  he  destroyed  a  whole  fleet 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  upon  which 
were  embarked  30,000  men.  This  com- 
bustible matter  has  retained  the  name 
of  Grecian  fire,  because  the  Greeks 
first  practised  the  invention.  It  is  as^ 
serted,  indeed,  that  the  secret  of  mak« 
ing  Grecian  fire,  which  should  be  unex* 
tinguishable,  has  been  long  since  lost; 
we  say  uncxtingui$habic,  because  the 
ancients  did  not  know,  as  we  do,  how 
to  repress  or  put  out  the  flame.  Accord-^ 
ing  to  the  author  of  Otuvres  MUitaireu 
a  powerful  composition,  which  could 
only  be  extinguished  by  strong  vinegar 
(a  secret  unknown  to  the  ancients)  might 
be  made  of  the  following  combustible 
materials;  viz.  pitch,  rosin,  tallow,  cam^ 
phi  re,  turpentine,  salt  of  nitre,  liquid 
varnish,  oil  of  sulphur,  linseed,  rock  oil, 
flax,  charcoal  finely  pulverized;  the 
\vb!>Ie  of  which  being  boiled  together, 
and  before  it  grows  cold,  mixed  with 
ciuick  lime,  a  consistence  is  formed 
that  will  be  susceptible  of  the  most  sub* 
tile  and  destructive  fire. 

GRENADES,     )  in  the  art  of  war, 

GRANADES,or  >  are  hollow  balls  o? 

GRENADOES,  )  shells,  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  about  2(  inches  diameter^ 
which  being  filled  with  fine  powder,  are 
set  on  fire,  by  m^ans  of  a  small  fus(% 
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driven  into  the  fose-hole,  made  of  well 
seasoned  beech  wood,  and  formerly 
thrown  by  the  frren^diers  into  places 
nwhere  men  stood  thick,  and  particularly 
into  the  trenches  and  other  lodi^ments 
made  by  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
composition  within  the  fase  gets  to  the 
powder  in  the  grenade,  it  bursts  into 
many  pieces,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  all 
who  happen  to  be  in  its  way.  Gre- 
nades were  first  made  about  the  time 
shells  were  invented  (which  see)  and  first 
used  in  1594.  Grenades  have  unac- 
countably sunk  into  disuse ;  but  we  are 
persuaded  there  is  nothing  more  proper 
than  to  have  grenades  to  throw  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  who  hare  jumped 
into  the  ditch.  During  the  siege  of  Cad- 
sel,  under  the  Count  de  la  Jippe,  in  the 
campaign  of  176?,  a  young  engineer 
nndertook  to  carry  one  of  the  outworks, 
with  a  much  smaller  detachment  than 
had  before  attempted  it  without  suc- 
cess. He  gained  his  object  with  ease, 
from  the  use  of  grenades;  which  is  a 
proof,  that  they  should  not  be  neglected, 
either  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  posts. 

Grevade,  grenade^  Fr.  There  is  a 
sort  of  grenade  which  is  thrown  out  of 
a  mortar. 

It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  the  besieging  enemy;  in  which 
case  quantities  are  rolled  down  the  ram- 
part into  the  fosse,  or  ditch,  upon  the 
workmen  or  miners. 

A  grenade  resembles  a  bomb  or  shell, 
with  this  only  difference,  thnt  die  gre- 
nade has  not  any  hamlles  to  iL 

There  are  some  ♦»renade«»,  called  gre^ 
nodes  d  nuun,  hand-grenades,  whose  ca- 
liber is  equal  to  that  of  a  four  pounder. 
llie  charge  is  from  five  to  six  ounces  of 
gunpowder,  or  thereabouts.  They  are 
extremely  ser^'iceable  on  many  occa- 
sions ;  but  particularly  so  to  throw  among 
the  men  rhat  are  working  in  the  trench- 
es ;  numbers  of  wbom  they  must  ine^t- 
ably  wound.  The  vent  of  a  hand-gre- 
nade contains  about  six  lines,  or  hiilf 
of  a  French  inch^ 

The  following  proportions  belong  to 
grenades,  according  to  eheir  several  di- 
ameters. 

Grenades  whose  caliber  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  S3  pounder,  contain  about  6 
French  inches  or  more  diameter,  8 
lines  in  thickness,  and  16  pounds  in 
weight. 


Grenades  whose  caliber  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  !24  pounder,  contain  5  French 
inches  5  lines  diameter,  6  lines  in  thick- 
ness, and  12  pounds  in  weight 

Grenades  whose  caliber  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  16  pounder,  contam  4  r  rendi 
inches  9  lines  diameter,  5  lines  in  thtck« 
ness  and  8  pounds  in  weight. 

Those  timt  weigh  6  pounds,  have  3 
French  inches  5  lines  diameter,  and  are 
five  lines  thick. 

Those  that  weig^  5  pounds,  have  3 
French  inches  Si  lines  diameter,  and 
are  5  lines  thick. 

Those  that  weigh  3  pounds,  have  2 
Frendi  indws  8  lines  diameter,  and  are 
A\  lines  thick. 

Those  that  wei^  2  pounds,  have  2 
French  inches  4  lines  ifiameter,  and  are 
4  lines  thick. 

Those  chat  wdgfa  1  pound  have  1 
French  inch  10  lines  diameter,  and  are 
3  lines  thick. 

Those  that  weigh  three  quarters  of  a 
pound,  have  1  French  inch  8  lines  dia* 
meter,  and  arc  3  lines  thick. 

Those  that  weigh  half  a  pound,  have 
1  French  inch  8  lines  diameter,  and  are 
3  lines  thick. 

Those  that  weigh  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd, 
have  1  French  inch  6  lines  diaimeter, 
and  are  2f  lines  thick. 

These  proportions  were  formerly  at- 
tended to  in  the  old  French  service,  with 
occasional  deviations  from  the  strict  mea- 
surement of  the  lines;  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
grenades  fitted  the  mortars  exactly.  It 
wasi  indeed,  generally  thought  advise- 
able  to  adapt  their  siies,  so  that  they 
might  be  thrown  out  without  the  least 
resistance  or  compression. 

Grenades  were  directed  to  be  thicker 
at  the  breech  than  elsewhere,  in  propor* 
tion  to  their  several  diameters. 

Theodore  DUrtubic,  in  hb  Mm^uel 
de  CArtilleur,  gives  the  following  suc- 
cinct account  of  grenades.  .  That  writer 
observes, "  that  besides'bombs  or  shells, 
and  howitzers,  hollow  vessels  made  of 
iron  in  globular  shapes,  which  arc  call- 
ed grenades,  are  frequently  used;  gun- 
powder is  poured  in  through  the  c»» 
vity  or  vent,  called  in  French  htmiere^ 
into  whidi  a  fuse  loaded  with  a  compo- 
sition of  combustible  materials  is  in>- 
troduced.** 
There  are  two  sorts  of  grenades. 
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Tbose'distingaished  by  the  name  of  gre- 
nada  de  rampart^  are  rolled  from  the 
top  of  the  parapet  into  the  ditch ;  they 
are  equal  in  cahber  to  that  of  a  33  and 
a  16  pounder. 

The  otlier  species-is  called  grenades  a 
main.  These  are  thrown  into  the  covert 
way,  and  the  trenches,  &c.  Their  ca- 
liber is  that  of  a  4pounder,  and  they 
weigh  2  pounds.  Tne  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  grenades  is  4  lines  throughout. 

It  will  occur  to  our  military  readers, 
chat  by  this  account  a  considerable  alter- 
ation has  taken  place  in  the  casting  of 
erenaides,  as  the  wtermediatc  differences 
Eave  been  consolidated;  hand-grenades, 
instead  of  being  thicker  at  the  breech,  a  re 
nniformiy  of  £e  same  consistency.  It 
cannot,  tiowevery  be  thought  superfluous 
to  preserve  the  original  dimensions. 

GsENADE-JRi^tt/an^e,  Fr.  a  species  of 
hand-p«nade  from  15  to  20  pounds 
weight,  which  is  thrown  into  fusses,  &c. 

Grenades  Turgues,  Fr.  Turkish  gre- 
nades. A  sort  of  grenade  which  is 
made  by  the  Turks.  Their  grenades 
are  extremely  defective,  and  do  little 
execution. 

GRENADIER,   ?    a    foot  soldier, 

GRANADIER,  J  armed  with  fire- 
lock, bayonet,  and  in  some  services  with 
a  hanger :  grenadiers  carry,  besides  their 
arms,  a  cartridge  box  that  will  hold  36 
ruuods.  They  are  clothed  differently  fronl 
the  rest  of  the  battalion  they  belong  to, 
by  wearing  a  high  cap,  fronted  with  a 
plate  of  brass,  on  which  the  king's  arms 
ts  generally  represented,  &c.  and  a 
piece  of  fringea  or  tufted  cloth  upon 
their  shoulders,  called  a  wing :  in  some 
armies  they  have  more  pay  than  a  com- 
mon soldier.  They  are  always  the  tall- 
est and  stoutest  men,  consequently  the 
first  upon  all  attacks.  Every  battalion 
of  foot  has  generally  a  company  of  gre- 
nadiers belonging  to  it,  which  takes  the 
f^t  of  the  battalion.  Grenadiers  were 
first  instituted  in  France  in  1667,  by 
haying  4  or  5  to  each  company ;  but  in 
the  year  1670,  they  were  formed  into 
companies,  and  in  1685,  were  first 
known  in  the  British  service. 

Horie-G  ft  EN  AD  I EKS,  called  by  the 
French,  grenadien  volatiSj  or  flying  gre- 
nadiers, are  such  as  are  mounted  on 
horseback,  but  fight  both  on  foot  and 
horseback.  They  were  first  established 
m  France  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1676,  and 
ii^nned  into  squadrons.  We  had  in  En^- 
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land    two    troops    of   horse-grenadier 
guards,  tlie  first  raised  in  the  year  1693, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  lieu- 
tenant-general Cholmoudeley ;  the  se-^ 
cund  in  1701,  which  was  commadded^ 
by  lord  Forbes. 

Grenadier  March,  a  beat  on  the 
drum  which  is  practised  with-vthe  gre- 
nadiers, or  when  the  whole  line  ad- 
vances to  charge  an  enemy. 

GR£X.vDi£US  auxiliaires,  Fr.  aux* 
iliary  grenadiers.  During  a  siege,  and 
when  a  place  was  closely  invested,  a 
certain  number  of  grenadiers  were  cho- 
sen out  of  the  battalions  belonging  to 
the  trenches,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
head  against  tlie  besieged,  whenever  they 
mighc  risk  a  sally,  or  insult  the  works. 
It  was  the  peculiar  duty  of  these  men  to 
stand  forward  on  every  occasion,  to  set 
fire  to  the  gabions  attached  to  the  bat- 
terics,  and  to  crush  every  attempt  which 
might  be  made  by  the  garrison  to  aimoy 
the  men  that  were  posted  in  the  trendi- 
es, &c. 

It  was  customary  among  the  French 
to  increase  the  number  of  those  grena- 
diers, who  went  first  into  danger  and  did 
the  duty  of  the  trenches.  These  were 
called  grenadiers  pastiches,  or  extra  gr^ 
nadiers, 

Grenadiers-Pos/ic£«s,  Fr.  a  body 
of  men  composed  of  several  battalions 
of  militia,  which,  during  the  Frencii 
monarchy,  were  trained  and  exercised 
for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  corps 
of  royal  grenadiers,  a  sort  of  supple- 
mentary corps. 

GRENADiERs-Royntur,  Fr.  royal  gre-' 
nadiers.  A  body  of  ti'oops  under  the 
old  French  government,  which  consist- 
ed of  several  buttalious  or  regiments  of 
militia,  drawn  out  of  the  supplemen- 
tary grenadiers,  and  all  composed  o^ 
grenadier  companies. 

Grenadieks,  ou  Gidernes,  the  bags 
or  haversacks  which  hold  the  grenades. 
They  are  worn  like  powder-flasks. 

GRENIER,  Fr,  Mettre  en  grenier ; 
to  stow  any  thing  loosely. 

GRENOIR,  jFV.  a  sort  of  sie^-e 
through  which  gun-powder  was  passed, 
and  formed  into  grains  of  different  sizes. 

GREVE,1V.  any  flat  space  of  ground 
on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  near  the  sea. 
A  place  in  Paris  is  so  called^  where, 
during  the  old  government  of  France, 
all  criminals  were  executed.  Greve  is 
aleu  Qsed  to  signify  the  gallows. 
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Greve,  JV*.  armour,  or  covers  for 
the  legs.  They  were  anciently  worn  by 
the  French ;  and  generally  consisted  of  a 
pliece  of  steel  or  stiff  leather,  which  pro- 
tected the  front  part  of  the  leg.' 

GRIFFE,  Fr.  means  literally  a  claw, 
but  in  a  military  sense,  as  accepted  by 
the  French,  it  signifies  an  iron  instru- 
ment which  is  made  like  a  hook,  and 
is  used  by  miners  to  pick  out  the  small 
stones  that  are  incorporated  with  ce- 
ment, &c. 

GRIGNON,  Fr.  broken  biscuit. 

GRISONS,  a  people  formerly  in  alli- 
ance with  Switzerland,  but  since  annex- 
ed to  the  French  republic.  They  inha- 
bit the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Alps 
in  Italy,  and  support  a  well  organized 
Army,  called,  the  army  of  the  Grisons, 
under  General  Macdonald. 

GROS,  Fr.  a  body  of  soldiers,  a  de- 
tachment. Tlie  French  frequently  say 
"^Un  gros  de  cavalerie,  a  body  of  ca- 
Talry ;  un  gros  tPinfanterie,  a  body  of 
infantry. 

Le  Gros  dTune  arnue,  Fr.  the  main 
body  of  an  army ;  that  part  which  re- 
mains after  any  detachments,  &c.  have 
been  marched  away. 

GR09-Cor/7S,  Fr.  a  large  body  of 
armed  men,  consisting  of  horse,  foot, 
and  artillery,  which  are  encamped,  can- 
toned, or  in  garrison  together. 

Gros  iquipages  tfune  armie,  Yt.  the 
heavy  baggage,  consisting  of  the  train 
of  artillery,  &c.  which  belongs  to  an 
army. 

GROUND,  the  field  or  place  of 
action. 

Ground-wotA,  in  military  architec- 
ture.   See  Foundation. 

Ground  armt,  a  word  of  command 
pn  which  the  soldiers  lay  down  tlieir 
arras  upon  the  ground. 

This  word  ot  command  has  been  ex- 
ploded since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
exercise.  Soldiers  are  now  ordered  to 
pile  arms. 

To  take  Ground.  A  battalion  or 
company  is  said  to  take  ground  when  it 
extends  in  any  given  direction.  This 
term  is  likewise  used  in  duelling,  as — 
They'took  their  grottnd  at  eight  or  ten 
paces  from  one  another. 

GRUE,   Fr.    a  crane.      It  is  frc- 

3uently  used  in  the  embarkation  and 
ebarkation  of  cannon,  &c. 
GUARANTEE,  any  person  or  pow- 


er who  undertakes  for  the  performance 
of  any  stipulations  agreed  on  between 
two  other  powers  or  parties. 

GUARD,  in  the  military  art,  is  a  du- 
ty performed  by  a  body  of  men  to  secure 
an  army  or  place  from  being  surprised 
by  an  enemy.  In  garrison  uie  guards 
are  relieved  every  day ;  hence  it  comes 
that  every  soldier  mounts  guard  once 
every  3  or  4  days  in  time  of  peace,  and 
much  oftener  in  time  of  war.  See  Ho- 
nours. 

Guards,  also  imply  the  troops  kept 
to  guard  the  king's  person,  and  consist  of 
both  horse  and  foot. 

Horse-grenadier  Guards,  were  di- 
vided into  two  troops,  called  the  1st  and 
Sd  troops  of  horse-grenadier  guards. 
The  first  troop  was  raised  in  the  year 
1693,  and  the  command  given  to  Hea* 
tenant-general  Cholmondeley ;  the  se- 
cond in  1702,  and  the  command  given 
to  Lord  Forbes.  Each  troop  has  a  co- 
lonel, lieutenant-colonel,  1  guidon  or 
major,  3  exempts  and  captains,  3  lieu- 
tenants, 1  adjutant,  3  comets,  and  60 
private  men. 

U/e  Guards.  In  consequence  of 
the  reduction  of  the  horse  grenadier 
guards,  two  regiments  have  been  raised 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  guarding  the 
metropaus,  and  of^  escorting  his  ma- 
jesty. They  are  generally  called  the 
First  and  Second  Life  Guards.  Eadi 
regiment  consists  of  six  troops  of  53, 
and  1  kettle  drum. 

Although  the  life  Guards  generally 
do  duty  about  the  metropolis,  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  they  were  not  raised 
for  that  specific  purpose  only.  They 
are  enlistea  for  general  service,  like  tho 
men  of  the  line  or  Foot  Guards,  and 
no  stipulation  of  anv  sort  is  made  with 
them.  During  the  fate  vrar,  and  in  the 
present  contest,  both  regiments  are,  by 
general  orders,  in  constant  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment^s '  notice ;  having 
their  tents,  camp-equipage,  and  every 
article  fit  for  service. 

With  respect  to  rank,  in  additioD  to 
what  has  already  been  said  on  that  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
majors  in  the  life  guards  rank  as  lieu* 
tenant-colonels,  and  by  his  Majesty's 
order,  they  can  only  exchange  with 
lieutenant-colonels.  The  Iieutenant-co> 
lonels  rank  as  full  colonels,  and  cannot 
exchange  with^ny  one  under  that  rank. 

For 
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For  the  like  reason,  that  rank  should 
not  be  obCatoed  by  an  exchange ;  a  mar 
jor  of  the  life-guards  cannot  exchuige 
with  a  imyor  in  the  line,  nor  a  lieate- 
aant-oolonet  with  one  of  the  same  rank. 

Rpfol  Regiment  of  Hone  Guards. 
TUs  regbnenL  which  is  commonlj 
caUed  tSe  Oxford  Bhies,  from  having 
ocinnallj  been  raised  by  the  Earl  of 
Omrd,  cJbnsists  of  nine  troops.  The 
^mrter-masters  belonaing  to  tnis  corps 
are  an  exception  to  the  general  regnla- 
Qoos  that  amct  the'qaarter-masters  of 
ail  cavalry  r^ments.  The  latter  hold 
thdr  commissions  by  warrants,  bat  the 
Ibnner  have  the  si^  manual  to  their 
apppintments.  HS  Majesty  holds  a 
tivop  in  this  respectable  corps. 

Teomenoftke  Gvauds,  first  raised  by 
Heary  VTL  in  the  year  1485  :^  they  are 
a  kind  of  foot-guards  to  the  king's  per- 
§00,  and  are  generally  called  by  a  nick- 
name—the  beief-eaters,  a  term  derived 
from  Bnffeif  Fr.  a  sideboard.  They  were 
aacieorly  ^50  men  of  the  first  rank,  un- 
der gentiji  and  of  a  larger  statue  than 
onfiaanrt  each  being  required  to  be  6 
leet  hiffL  At  present  there  are  but  100 
00  constant  duty,  and  70  more  not  ou 
doty;  and  when  tmy  one  of  the  100  dies, 
kisplaceissopplieaotttoftheTO.  Tbey 
1^  dressed  aher  the  manner  of  King 
Henry  VII  L's  rime.  Their  first  comman- 
der or  captain  was  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Feci  UUABDS,  are  regiments  of  foot 
appointed  for  the  Kuard  of  his  majesty, 
nd  his  palace,  and  for  seneral  service. 
There  are  S  regimentk  (h  them,  called 
the  1st,  2d,  and  Sd,  regiment  of  foot- 
laards.  They  were  raised  in  the  year 
laeo,  when  tne  command  of  the  first 
««■  given  toThonuu,  Lord  Wentworth ; 
d«t  of  the  second  to  Geocge,  Duke  of 
Albemarle;  and  the  third  to  George^ 
Esil  of  linlitbgow.  The  second  is  al- 
ways called  the  Coldstream,  from  a 
pwe  named  Coldstream,  a  small  mar- 
ket town  in  Berwickshire,  where  tfie 
men  were  first  raised.  This  rteiment, 
in  point  of  standing  is  older  than  the 
^nt^  haniM;  been  raised  sooner,  and 
coBwnanded  by  General  Monk,  from 
whom  it  originally  took  its  name,  viz. 
Mook^i  reg^nent  or  corps;  and  in  com- 
ponent to  whom,  it  was  made  one  of 
die  three  Royal  regiments  by  Charles 
the  second.  The  hrst  regiment  is  at 
coiAmanded  by  1  colonel  (his 


Royal  Highness  William,  Duke  of  Glou- 
I  cester),  1  lieuienant-oolonel,  3  majors^ 
97  captains^  1  captain-lieutenant,  OS 
Heutenants^  24  ensigns,  and  3  adjutants^ 
and  consists  of  three  battalionts.  The 
second  regiment,  or  Coldstream,  has  i 
colonel  (neld  Marshal  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York),  1  lieutenant* 
colonel,  2  majors,  16  captains,  1  cap- 
tain*lieutenant,  4^  Heutenants,  14  en- 
signs, and  2  adjutant^  and  consists  of 
2  battalions.  The  third  regiment  is 
the  same  as  the  second,  ana  is  0(un« 
manded  by  John,  Duke  of  Argyll.  Tile 
first  rej^iment  of  French  guards  was 
raised  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  in 
theyear  1563. 

Trench  GuARn  only  mounts  in  thq 
time  of  a  siese,  and  consists  sometimes 
of  3,  4^  or  6  battalions,  ac6orduig  to  the 
importance  of  the  siege.  This  guar4 
must  oppose  the  besieged  when  they  salJj 
out,  protect  the  workmen,  &c. 

Prevott  GtTARD,  is  always  an  officer^i^ 
guard  that  attends  tl^e  provost  in  his 
rounds,  to  prevent  desertion,  maraud* 
ing,  rioting,  &c.    See  PaovosT. 

Jlfa^oj^ine  -  Guard.  See  Store* 
Kerper. 

Advanced  GtrARD,  is  a  party  of 
either  horse  or  foo^  or  both,  that 
marches  before  a  more  considerable 
body,  to  ^e  notice  of  any  approaching 
danger,  xhese  guards  are  either  made 
stronser  or  we^er,  according  to  the 
situation  or  dnnger  that  may  be  appre* 
hended  from  the  enem;^,  or  the  country 
throuj;h  which  an  army  is  to  be  marched. 

Van  Guard.  See  Advanced  Guard. 

Artillery  Guard,  is  a  detachment 
from  the  army  to  secure  the  art^lety 
when  in  the  field.  Their  corps  de  garde 
is  in  the  front  of  thepark  of  artillery, and 
their  centries  are  dispersed  round  the 
same.  Tliis  is  generally  a  4&-hours 
guard;  and  upon  a  march  this  £uard 
marches  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  ar- 
tillery, and  must  be  sure  to  leave  nothin|r 
behind.  If  a  gun  or  wagon  breaks  down, 
the  officer  that  commands  the  guard  is 
to  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to 
assbt  the  gunners  and  matrosses  in 
raising  it. 

ArUllery  gi/arfer-GuARD.  is  fre* 
quently  a  non-commissioned  officer's 
guard  from  the  royal  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, whose  corpt  de  garde  is  always  in 
th^  front  of  their  encampment. 

Q  q  Aftittay 
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Artillery  rear-Ov akd  consists  of  a 
eorporal  and  6  men,  posted  in  the  rear 
of  me  park. 

Advanced  or  Quarter^GvxJi.Dp  &c. 
(commonly  called  by  the  French  Corps 
it  trarde,  which  also  means  a  guard  or 
detachment  from  which  sentries  are 
posted  in  different  directions,)  are  sol- 
diers entrusted  with  the  guard  of  a  poKt, 
under  the  conunand  of  one  or  more  offi- 
cers. This  word  also  signifies  the  place 
where  the  guard  mounts. 

(JcunterUvARD,  See  Fortification. 

Grand  Guard.  A  guard  composed 
of  three  or  four  squadrons  of  horse, 
commanded  by  a  field  ofBcer,  posted 
about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  camp  on  the  right  and  left  wings, 
towards  the  enemy,  for  the  better  secu- 
rity of  the  camp. 

lW<7geGuARD,adetaclmient  sent  out 
to  secure  the  foragers,  who  are  posted  at 
all  places,where  either  the  enemy's  party 
may  come  to  disturb  the  foragers,  or 
where  they  may  be  spread  too  near  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  be  m  danger  of  being 
taken.  This  guard  consists  both  of 
horse  and  foot,  who  must  remain  on  tlieir 
posts  till  the  foragers  are  all  come  off  the 
ground. 

Main  Guard,  is  that  from  whence 
all  other  guards  are  detached.  Those 
who  are  to  mount  guard  assemble  at 
their  respective  private  parades,  aod 
march  from  thence  to  the  general  pa- 
rade in  good  order,  where,  after  the 
whole  guard  is  drawn  up,  the  small 
guards  are  detached  to  their  respective 
posts :  then  the  subalterns  cas(  lots  for 
tlieir  guards,  who  are  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  captain  of  the  roaia  guard. 
This  guard  mounts  in  garrison  at  diAe- 
rcnt  hours,  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  governor. 

Piquet  Guard,  a  given  number  of 
horse  and  foot,  always  in  readiness  in 
case  of  an  alarm:  the  horses  are  pne^ 
rally  saddled  all  the  time,  and  the  nders 
booted. 

The  foot  draw  up  at  the  head  of  the 
battalion,  frequently  at  the  beating  of  the 
tat-too ;  but  afterwards  return  to  their 
tents,  where  they  hold  themselves  in  rea- 
diness to  march  upon  any  sudden  ahirm. 
This  guard  is  to  make  resistance,  in  case 
of  an  attack,  until  the  army  can  get  ready. 

BaggageGv  AiiX>f\s  always  an  officers 
guard,  who  has  the  cafe  or  the  baggege 
-on  a  march.    The  wagons  ^oula  St 


numbered  by  companies,  and  follow  one 
another  regularly :  vigilance  and  atten- 
tion in  the  passage  of  hollow-ways, 
woods,  and  tliickets,  must  be  strictly  ob* 
served  by  tliis  guard,  and  flankers  should 
be  thruw^i  out. 

Ordinary  Guards,  such  as  are  fixed 
during  the  campaign,  or  in  garrison 
towns,  and  which  are  relieved  daily. 

Estraordinary  Guards,  or  detach- 
ments, such  as  are  only  commanded  on 
particular  occasions ;  either  for  the  fur- 
tlier  security  of  the  camp,  to  cover  the 
foragers,  or  for  convoys,  escorts,  or  ex- 
peditions. 

Soldiers  are  sometimes  ordered  to  tako 
extraordinary  guards^  as  a  punishment 
for  slight  nuscouduct. 

Quarter  Guard  is  a  small  guard 
commanded  by  a  subaltern  officer,  post* 
ed  in  the  front  of  each  battalion,  at  222 
feet  before  tlie  front  of  the  regiment. 

Rear  Guajid,  that  part  of  the  army 
which  brings  up  tlie  rear  on  a  march, 
generally  composed  of  all  the  old  grand- 
guards  of  the  camp. 

The  rearguard  of  a  party  Is  frequently 
8  or  id  horse,  about  500  paces  behind 
the  ))arty.  Ileuce  the  advanced  guard 
going  out  upon  service,  forms  tlie  rear 
guard  in  a  retreat. 

Rear  Guard  is  also  a  corporaPs 
guard  placed  iu  tlie  rear  of  a  regiment, 
to  keep  good  order  in  tliat  part  of  th« 
camp. 

Standard  6 VAhi>,  a  small  guard  un- 
der a  corporal,  which  is  taken  out  of 
each  regiment  of  horse,  and  mounts  on 
foot  in  front  of  each  regiment,  at  the 
distance  of  20  feet  from  the  streets, 
opnositc  to  the  main  street 

io  Ite  upofi  Guard.  See  MoujUing 
Guard. 

To  relieve GvAv^n,    See  Relieve. 

2\im(mt  the  GvaildI  A  phrase  used 
wlien  it  is  necessary  for  the  guard  to 
form  for  the  purpose  of  reoeivmg  a  ee- 
neral  or  commanding  officer;  on  3ie 
approach  of  an  armed  party;  on  tho 
beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  or 
any  alarm,  f 

Part  Guard,  a  guard  detached 
from  the  main  guard.  All  officers  on 
port  or  detached  guards  are  to  send  a- 
report,  night  and  morning,  to  the  cap- 
tain of  tlie  main  guard,  and  at  all  other 
uinesy  wheh  any  thing  extraordinary  oc- 
curs. Those  who  command  at  the  port« 
are  to  draw  up  the  bridges,  or  shut  tlie 

barriers^ 
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tNuriers,  on  the  approach  of  any  body 
of  armed  men,  of  which  they  are  to  give 
notke  to  the  officer  of  the  main  guard, 
and  not  to  sufler  any  of  them  to  come 
into  the  garrison  without  leave  from  the 
memor  or  commander.  See  General 
Rcsulations. 

Out-G u  A  B  DS.  Under  th is  head  may 
not  improperly  be  considered  outposts, 
^thanced  piquets^  and  detachments.  In 
the  last  printed  Regulation k  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  duties  of  ourposts  are 
so  rarious  as  usually  to  require  detailed 
instructions  according  to  circumstances. 
The  following  directions  are  therein 
stated  to  be  generally  applicable,  and 
must  be  strictly  attended  to  by  the  Bri- 
tish army,  especially  if  there  should  be 
any  occasion  for  it  to  act  upon  home 
service.  The  duty  of  outposts,  &c.  is 
chiefly  confined  to  light  troops,  who  are 
occasional ly  assisted  and  relieved  by  the 
line.  They  are  always,  in  that  case, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  some 
geoeraL  But  when  circumstances  ren- 
der it  necessary,  that  this  duty  should 
be  done  from  the  line,  the  outposts  fall 
under  the  command  of  the  general  offi- 
cers of  the  day,  unless  some  parricular 
officer  he  put  m  orders  for  that  specific 
command. 

All  outguards  march  off  without 
Crmnpets  sounding,  or  drums  beating. 
They  pay  no  compliments  of  any  kind ; 
ncitlier  do  their  sentries  take  any  com- 
plimeotary  notice  of  officers  passing 
near  their  posts.  No  guards  are  to  pre- 
saiae  to  stop  any  persons  coming  to 
camp  with  provisions  ^unless  they  be  I 
partxruiarly  ordered  so  to  do),  and  are 
00  no  account  to  exact  or  receive  any 
thing  for  their  free  passage. 

Any  officer,  tnmnpeter,  or  other  per- 
son, who  comes  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
is  to  be  secured  by  the  first  guard  lie  ar- 
rires  at,  till  the  commander  in  chief's, 
or  the  general's  pleasure  is  known. 
When  a  deserter  comes  in  from  the  ene- 
my, the  officer  commanding  the  post,  or 
goard,  at  which  he  arrives,  is  immedi- 
ately to  send  him  under  a  proper  escort, 
(wimoat  permitting*  him  to  be  delayed 
or  examined,  or  any  questions  asked 
him)  to  the  officer  commanding  the  out- 
post who  after  enquiring  whether  he 
brings  any  intelligence  immediately  re- 
fautng  to  nis  own  post^wiil  forward  him 
to  houi'qttarters. 


The  sentries  on  the  outposts  are  al- 
ways to  be  double.  No  officers,  soldiers, 
or  followers  of  the  Camp,  are  on  any  ac* 
count  to  be  suffered  to  pass  the  outposts^ 
without  they  are  on  duty,  or  present  % 
regular  pass  from  head  Quarters, 

The  men  on  advanced  piquets  are  to 
carry  their  provisions  with  thein,  ready 
cooked,  when  circumstances  will  per* 
mit.  The  cavalry  to  carry  sufficient 
forage  for  the  time  they  are  to  be  out. 

It  is  the  duty  of  officers  on  all  guardf 
to  inspect  eve|;y  relief  of  sentries,  both 
when  they  go  on,  and  come  off  their 
posts ;  to  call  the  rolls  frequently,  and  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  keep  the 
men  under  their  command  fn  the  most 
perfect  state  of  vigilance  and  preparation. 
Officers  commanding  outposts  are  to 
send  guides,  or  ordeny  men,  to  the 
major  of  brigade  of  the  day,  or  to  the 
brigade-major  of  their  own  brigades,  as 
circumstances  require,. in  order  to  con- 
duct the  new  guards,  and  to  carrysuch 
orders  as  may  be  necessary.      * 

When  the  army  is  on  a  march,  the 
officers  must  apprize  the  brigade>majorf 
of  the  situation  of  their  posts,  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  at  then?.  AU  detach- 
ments of  brigades,  which  are  ordered  to 
march  immediately^  are  to  be  taken  from 
the  piquets,  and  replaced  directly  from 
thfe  hne. 

Whenever  detachments  consist  of  200 
men,  or  upwards,  asumon  or  assistant- 
sttiigeon  is  to  be  sent  m>m  the  corps  of 
the  officer  who  commands.  On  particu- 
lar duties,  the  attendance  of  a  sur^n 
or  assistant-surgeon  may  be  requisite 
with  smaller  detachments.  Detach** 
ments  of  cavalry,  of  50  or  upwards,  will 
be  attended  by  a  farrier. 

As  soon  as  an  officer  commanding  a^ 
outpost,  or  advanced  piquet,  (whether 
of  cavalry  or  infantry)  arrives  on  his 
ground,  he  must  endeavour  to  make 
himself  master  of  his  situation,  by  car&> 
fully  examining,  not  only  the  space  he 
actually  occupies,  but  the  heights  within 
musket«shot;  the  roads  and  paths  lead- 
ing to  or  near  his  post,  ascertaining  theic. 
breadth  and  practicability  for  cavalry 
and  cannon.  He  should  examine  (he 
hollow  ways  that  cover  the  approach  of 
an  enemy;  and,  in  short,  consider  all 
the  points  from  which  he  is  most  likely 
to  be  attacked,  either  by  cavalry  or  ii|- 
fantry.  He-  will,  by  these  means,  be 
Q  q  8  i^abled 
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enabled  to  take  measares  to  prevent  die 
possibility  of  being  surprized;  and 
should  he  be  attacked  duiine  the  nighty 
from  the  previous  knowledge  he  has 
obtained  ot  the  ground,  be  wJH  at  once 
form  a  just  estimate  oi  the  nature  of  the 
attack^  and  make  his  arrangements  for 
defence  widi  promptitude  and  decision. 
In  order  to  convey  the  same  alacrity  to 
iiis  men,  and  to  prepare  the  mo<«t  unex- 
perienced for  sudden  and  unexpectod  atr 
tiacks,  an  oiBcer  upou  au  outpost  will 
do  well  to  put  them  upon  the  alert,  by 
skilfully  occasiomng  false  alarms*  But 
these  must  not  be  often  repeated,  nor 
when  practised  be  made  known  to  his 
men  as  having  proceeded  from  himself; 
since  sumneiiess  and  inactivity  might  by 
di^irees  be  die  consequences  of  such  a 
diKovery. 

An  intelli^t  officer  upon  an  outpost, 
even  unprovided  with  entrenching  tools, 
will  materially  strengthen  his  post,  when 
the  nnobserver  would  remain  inactive. 
A  tree  felled  with  judgment;  brushwood 
ojt  to  a  certain  distance ;  pomted  stakes, 
about  breast  high,  placea  on  the  points 
most  assailable  by  an  enemy,  may  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  advantages^ 
and  can  be  efiecteiTwitli  the  common 
tatchets,  which  the  men  carry  to  cut 
fire>wopd.  In  short,  every  impediment 
whicli  an  officer,  acdi^  on  the  oefenstve, 
can  throw  in  an  enemy's  wi^,  ou^t  to 
be  scrnpuloosly  attended  to.  Inde>* 
pendently,  therefore,  of  the  means  wliich 
ne  adopts  for  the  immediate  protecdon 
of  his  posts,  he  mast  look  beyond  that 

§oint;  and  as  nothing  checks  the  ar- 
our  of  troops  more  tnan  an  unexpect- 
ed obstacle,  witlun  an  hundred  yards, 
more  or  less,  of  the  place  attacked,  he 
inqsty  on  his  arrival  at  the  outpost,  throw 
np  some  temporai7  impediment  at  that 
d&taoce.  See  General  Reguladons  34 
to  37. 

Mounting  Guards.  It  is  indispen- 
sably necessary,  that  every  officer  should 
know  how  to  mount  and  come  off  guard. 
The  following  b  the  reguladon  to  be 
observ  ed  on  uiat  head  in  die  British  ser- 
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Ail  guards  are  to  parade  with  slioul- 
dered  umu,  and  unfixed  bayonets^  with- 
out any  intervals  between  them,  the 
ranks  open*  and  the  Serjeants  with  pikes 
carried.  The  officers  with  their  swords 
drawi^  iin4  DO(HX)nimiiisioned. officers 


cojiimandinj^  guards,  to  be  formed  about 
forty  paces  m  front  of  the  center,  in  two 
ranks,  facing  the  line,  vrhere  they  are  to 
receive  the  old  parole  and  such  orders 
as  may  be  given  them. 

The  major  or  commanding  officer  will 
give  the  word  of  command--- 

**  Officers  and  aaD<«ommi&sionod  offi- 
cers, outward  face  !•— Tuke  poiit  in  front 
of  your  respective  guards !— Quick, 
March! 

As  soon  as  they  have  taken  post,  front- 
ing iheir  respective  guardj»,  tfie  word  of 
command  will  be  given—- 

**  Officers  and  non-commissioned  offi* 
cers— 'to  Your  guards— March  j—Ualt ! 
— -Front  r 

^  Officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, inspect  your  gnards  !** 

The  several  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  will  then  inspect  their 
guai'ds,  as  quick  as  possibks.  When 
there  is  a  captain's  guard,  each  officer  is 
to  take  a  rank,  followed  by  a  aeijeanc 

As  soon  as  the  iospectiou  is  over,  tlie 
adjutant  will  go  down  the  line,  and  re- 
ceive the  report  of  each  guard;  the  offi- 
cers return  to  their  posts;  and  the  major, 
or  commanding  officer,  will  then— 

**  Order  anns!— Fix  bayonets!— and 
Shoulder  V 

When  the  colours  are  brought  on  the 
parade,  the  troop  is  beat ;  and  the  drum^ 
mers  call  on  the  right. 

The  captain  )vill  face  inwards,  and  the 
lieutenant  and  ensign  will  face  to  the 
ri^ht,  and  march,  quick  titnCy  to  the  head 
ot  the  grenadiers.  The  captain  goes  to 
the  hewi  of  the  right  of  his  remaining 
men.  The  iield  otHcer  then  orders  the 
grenadiers  to  close  their  ranks,  and  to 
march  off  in  quick  tirney  die  lieutenant 
being  three  paces  advanced  in  front  of 
his  roeU}  ana  the  ensign  one.  The  co- 
lours will  he  received  as  usual;  and  the 
grenadiers,  on  their  arrival  on  the  left 
flank  of  die  guards,  will  file  at  ordir' 
nary  tlmCf  through  the  ranks;  the  lie^ 
tenant,  and  the  colours,  in  front  of  the 
front  raok.  The  guards  are  to  marck 
off  at  ordinary  HmCj  and  by  divisioBa^ 
taking  care,  tnat  when  they  ooen  th«ir 
mnks,  the  front  rank  of  each  keeps  ita 
exact  distance  from  the  front  rank  pre- 
ceding iL  When  there  are  more  offictra 
than  one  belonging  to  the  same  guanift 
the  second  in  rank  is  to  take  post  and 
to  march  past  the  commanding  offioer  on 
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if  horimntal  acroot  the  fiMe^  tlie  poiot 
rAtbtr  higher  than  the  hilt,  the  swoit^ 
hand  dirwted  toyrtrds  the  left  mxtut 
the  anbaepmst.  Althoogfa  this  be  pe- 
culiarly (tenomiiiated  guardy  yet  it  is  not 
to  beoeittidered  ea  a  position  oaiaukited 
to  meet  every  sort  of  attack*  or  an  eligi- 
ble position  to  charge  an  enemy ;  butaa 
the  central  point  from  which  tae  requi- 
site change  for  attack  or  defence  ma^r 
be  efiisctM.  The  other  positions  of  d^ 
fence  in  the  cavalry  eiercise  are  stiied 
Protects. 

GUASTAD0UR5,  Turkish  pio^ 
neers.  Anuenians  and  Greeks  are  j^e* 
nerally  employed  io  the  Turkish  armna^' 
to  do  theTatigue-work  that  is  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  a  camp,  or  for  con- 
ducting a  siege. 

'    GUDDA,  aalndian  term  for  a  small 
fort  erected  upon  a  hill  or  eminenee. 

GUDG£»   an  Indian  measure  24. 
inches  long. 

GUilUTE,  Fr.  this  is  also  called 
EcKoHguettey  centry  box,  small  turrets 
In  fortified  towns  there  are  several 
small  turrets  of  this  denomination,  which 
are  sometimes  made  of  wood,  and  some* 
times  built  with  stone.  Theyarejgena- 
rally  fised  on  the  acute  points  orbas* 
tions,  and  oentinels  are  posted  withia 
them,  for  tlie  purpose  of  watching  the 
ditch,  and  of  preventing  any  surprise  ia 
that  quarter. 

Tfaoee  used  upon  the  Continent,  pai^ 
ticularly  in  France,  contain  from  S  to  4 
French  feet  diameter  within,  and  are  7 
or  8  fleet  high.  Their  genend  shape  or 
figure  is  round,  pentagonal^  hetagonal^ 
Sec, 

There  are  apertures  made  on  every' 
side,  through  wbich  the  ceotinel  can  ob* 
serve  every  thing  that  passes  in  theditclk  • 
A  path  about  3  or  3  feet  broad  is  cat 
through  the  parapet  and  the  banqaetta^ 
up  to  the  entrance  of  the  guitii^. 
Wooden  guhiia  are  ^eneral^  used 
where  the  rampart  is  hned  with  tuif 
only. 

The  spots  best  adapted  for  miirUm^ 
are  at  the  flanked  angles  of  Soatioiis^ 
and  at  the  angles  of  epauleiiitiits.  80001^ 
times  indeed,  they  are  J^^otd  in  dil 
center  of  the  curtaioa.  Thev  matt  jat 
but  at  the  point  of  the  angles  and  the 
ground  floor  should  be  upon  a  Una  with 
the  cordon,  which  is  a  toft  of  £Uet  or 
to  denote  one  nartiodarMitioi^  I  tract  that  marks  the  aepantkm  of  tiie 
wMch  oatfiats  in  holni  the  ma  near- y  rampart  from  the  parapet.  Thevmnst 
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theparade,  at  the  head  of  the  last  divi*- 
oon,  insliiid  of  being  in  the  rear  of  it. 
When  there  is  an  ottoert  senior  to  the 
field  ofioer  of  the  day,  on  the  parade,  the 
fiiards  are  to  asarohbyaad  salute  him: 
tte  field  olfioer  of  the  dayi  in  that  caae^ 
marching  at  their  head. 

GvAai>-rasM^  (Corpi  de  Gmardy  Fr.) 
places  where  guards  ai:e  stationed  for  a 
Ipvaa  time.  Althougjb  the  following  ai^- 
Dcles  should  properly  come  under  the 
heads  of  furniture  and  utensils,  we  do 
net  think  them  entirely  out  of  place  un- 
der a  more  ostensible  point  of  observa^ 


Cmoaity  mnd  ii^antry  GuAan-rooms 
are  allowed  a  watCMiucket,  candlestick, 
tin  can  for  beer,  and  drinking  horns ; 
they  are  also  allowed  fire-irons  and  coal 
tray,  from  the  Ist  of  September  to  the 
1ft  of  May,  when  they  are  to  be  taken 
inio  store. 

N.  B.  The  rooms  of  the  quarter^aas* 
tsrs  and  Serjeants  of  cavalry,  and  the 
serjeaat-maior  and  quarte(Hnaster  Ser- 
jeant of  infantry,  to  be  famished  with 
the  necessary  bedding  and  uteasils  in 
the  same  manner  aa  is  allowed  to  the 
soldiers^  rooms.  For  a  mxutt  specific 
soooant,  aee  the  General  Regolations. 

Go  Ann,  infemoMMy  implies  a  posture 
pfoper  to  defend  Wb  body  from  the 
sword  of  die  antagonist. 

IVeword  giutrd  is  sehiom  applied 
among  small  swordsmen  la  any  position 
hat  tbose  of  carte  aad  tieroe;  the  other 
amtions  of  defence  art  stiied  parades. 
See  Fbvcivo. 

GoAimaftAe^roadnperd.  Thepof 
sitioni  of  defeace  adopted  with  toat 


are  generally  termed  guards,  and 
■ay  be  comprisea  under  3ie  inside- 


naid,  half^circle  cnard,  hanging  coard, 

hatfJianging  S*^*^  medium  auwd,  out^ 
sidfe  guard,  nt,  OeoissTs  guara,  and  spa- 
dmon  guard.    See  BaoAn-swoBD. 

Ft^&n  to  OvABU,  in  the  cavalry 
•wordaiecciB%  is  oerfonned  by  bringiBg 
theeatremi^  of  tne  sword-hilt  up  to  the 
wit  mS  »ifc^  m\  nuii^i  fflth  the  back  of  the 

nand  outwards;  the  blade  of  the  aword 
ta  he  camad  nnpendimlariy,  with  the 
iat  lowarda  the  moe*  From  this  posi- 
tiea  the  fnurd  ia  taken  by  darting  the 
•ward  hand  aamrt^  fonrards  tofwards 
the  left  ear  of  the  antiynisr  ■ 
Gaaan,  ta  <4e  ceaalry  saierd  esarciii, 
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r'nst  their  powerfal  vaMals.  Bisfore 
eonscdidaaoD  of  the  Trettch  moMir- 
cbjy  aa  it  remained  uutii  the  revolutien 
IB  178^,  &e.  a  diBtiiietkm  was  made 
l)etwee&  what  were  ealled  the  Kin^s 
ibreefl^  and  those  beioMUig  to  the  Stale; 
so  that  whenever  a  di&renco  ooeurred 
between  the  soi^ereigR  and  die  power- 
ful Seigneurs  or  Lords  ih  the  provinces, 
the  contest  was  caUed  guerre  du  Roif 
or  the  King's  w^r.  On  these  occasions 
the  latter  could  <m\y  force  his  ininedi- 
ate  dependants  to  accompanj  him;  so 
that  freqaently  the  forces  of  the  instil^ 
gents  were  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  King.  Louis,  sumamed  Le  Gtxfty 
Was  more  than  three  years  in  continual 
warfare,  before  he  could  subdue  Boh* 
chord  d^  Montmorenei,  whom  three 
other  great  lords  'had  joined.  The  war 
widi  nie  baronS),  amoi^st  us,  was  of 
this  description. 

OUERRTER,  Fr.  Warrior. 

Un  ^rand  Guebrier,  Fr,  a  great 
wamor* 

La  plui  famcux  GvcRRiERSy  the 
most  celebrated  warriors. 

It  is  also  used  as  a  substantive  in  the 
feminine  gender,  when  speaking  of  an 
amazon,  as,  la  vailiante  guerriere, 
'  OvERRiER,  Fr.  as  an  ac^jective  is 
Tariouslj  used,  viz.  warlike,  any  thing 
appertaming  to  war. 

Actions  GuERBiERBS,  Fr.  warlike 
actions. 

JVavatix  GuERRiEREs,  JV.  works  of 
a  miKtary  or  warlike  nature. 

ExpUntB  GuERRiERS,  Fr,  warlike 
exploits. 

Courage  GuERRiERy  Fr.  a  warlike 
disposition. 

Humeur  Gueeriere,  Fr.  a  warlike 
spirit  or  temper. 

Nation  Ouerriere,  Fr,  a  warlike 
nation.  ' 

II  a  Fair  Gverrier,  Fr.  he  has  a 
warlike  look  or  appearance. 

14  a  la  mmeGi/ERRiERE,  'Fr.  he  has 
a  warlike  aspect. 

GUERROYER,  Fr.  to  make  war. 

GUERROYEUR,  Fr.  a  warrior. 

OUET,  Fr.  This  term  was  particu- 
larly attached  to  those  persons  belong* 
ing  to  the  French  body  guards,  that 
did  duty  over  the  king's  person  during 
the  night. 

OvET  de  la  mcTf  Fr.  the  watch  which 
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the  ioMbitaDts  baoociBg  to  , 
towns,  or  fortified  phoei,  situated  on' 
the  sea  oenst,  were  bound  to  keep  for 
their  seOOTity.  OnooeasioiiSof  thissort^ 
tfa»  si|pui  of  alarm  war  made  during 
the  day  by  snMri^e^  and  dttri)Bgthenl|^ 
by  lidliiied  cMBbuttibler. 

OUET,  JV.  »  a  miMtaij  sens^  n^ 
niiea  rotmds,  or  those  duties  of  a  scl* 
dier,  or  patroling  party,  winch  arepi^ 
scribed  for  the  seeurity  Of  a  town,  ftc 
and  to  provens  surprises. 

Ftdre  k  Ovm  m  Mma  duMfroi^. 
to  be  put  upon  duw^  or  stand  watch  a€ 
tho  top  of  a  church  belfry. 

Amoir  lo  Gpet,  Fr.  to  set  the  watch. 

Poter  le  Gvet,  JV.  to  post  the  watdi. 

Eire  w  Gitet,  jflr.  to  be  upon  tb^ 
watch* 

Gvvt  dpied,  Ft.  foot  patrole. 

GoBT  i  ch^fai,  Fr.  horse  patrole. 

Ce  mtit  iet  b&urgeoii  quifint  le  Ctm^ 
Fr.  the  Inhabitantar  of  the  place  go  die 
rounds. 

Cri  au  Guxr,  Fr.  the  hoe  and  cry. 

Le  GvBT  •nent  depduer,  the  patrole 
has  just  passed. 

^xiejr  fml  mu  Oust,  JV*.  to  be  mi-' 
mitelt  watchful  and  observing.    It  also 
signines  to  be  listening  for  the  chrect 
purpose  of  acouiriiig  mfbnnation. 

Jcetssft dis GUBT,  ^.round-house. 

Mot  du  GvBT,  Fr.  watch-word. 

Domnerie  mot  do  Gui^T,  Fr.  to  give 
the  watch'^vord. 

So  donner  le  motdeOvvTy  Fr.  to un- 
derstmid  one  another.  In  famihar  m* 
terconrse  it  means  likewise  to  play 
booty  together.  # 

Gi;Et-i^>eiis,  Fr,  Ambush;  any  pre- 
meditated design  to  injure  another  in 
a  clandestine  manner.  Tlie  French  fre* 
queiitly  use  this  expression;  as 

Ce  n'ett point  un  rencontre  itt  an  dmtl^ 
c^ett  am  Gt7ET-iapen^  Fr.  it  is  neither  an 
accidental  meeting  nor  a  duel,  it  is  a 
downri^t  plot  to  murder  him. 

Drot^  du  GvET  et  garde^  Fr.  a  right 
which  was  formerly  eiyoyed  in  France, 
by  some  fords  of  the  manor^  and  by 
which  they  were  authoriaed  to  call  upon 
their  vassals  to  watch  and  patrole  for 
the  security  of  their  castles. 

GUETRE,JRr.    SeeG^rrBB. 

Tirer  rox  Gubtbcs,  Fr.  Go  abont 
your  business;  a  familiar  phrase  which 
is  used  among  the  French  when  a  per* 
son  is  discardedi  or  tamed  away  m  a 
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summary  manner.  It  in  some  degree 
corresponds  with  our  expression,  to  the 
right  about. 

Uy  a  laisu  ses  Guetres,  Fr,  a  fir 
fuative  expression  among  Frenclr  sol- 
SerSf  signiijruig,  that  a  person  died  in 
such  a  place. 

GUETKER,  Fr.  to  put  on  gaiters. 

GUEITE,  Fr,  a  name  given  by  the 
French  carpenters  to  a  stake  that  is  fixed 
ftideways,  and  which  serves  for  various 
porposes. 

GUETTERy  JPr.  a  familiar  phrase, 
si^if  jing  to  watch  the  motions  of  any 
budy,  for  the  purpose  of  circumvention 
Of  surprize. 

GuETTER  likewise  means  to  watch 
for  a  lit  opportunity  to  get  access  to 
any  person. 

Iiy  a  dti  sergens  qui  le  Guettent, 
Jr.  there  are  Serjeants  who  watch  him 

cbsely. 

Lt  soldat  GuETTOiT  ton  colonel  pour 
lui  presenter  un  placet,  Fr.  the  soldier 
watched  his  colonel,  in  order  to  lay  his 
petition  before  him. 

GUESE,  Fr,  a  rough  piece  of  iron, 
which  has  been  melted,  and  has  not 
pine  through  any  further  process  or  pu- 
rification. 

GUICIIET,  Fr.  a  small  door  or  out- 
let, which  is  made  in  the  eates  of  for- 
t}6ed  towns.  It  is  generally  four  feet 
kivli,  and  two  broad;  so  that  a  man 
must  stoop  to  get  through.  In  1669, 
the  high  town  of  the  citv  of  Albul- 
qmrque,  in  Spain,  escaped  being  sur- 
priied  by  means  of  one  of  these  outlets. 
la  garrison  towns,  tlie  guichet  is  left 
open  for  tlie  space  of- one  quarter  of  an 
iwur  after  the  retreat,  in  order  to  give 
the  inhabitants  time  to  enter. 

Guichet  tfune  porte  tTicltuej  Fr.  an 
opeiuDg  which  is  made  in  the  gate  of 
a  sluice,  and  which  closes  by  means  of 
a  flood^te.  It  serves  to  let  in  water 
when  wanted, 

GUIDES,  (guidesy  Fr.)  arc  generally 
tlw  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
f^iere  an  army  encamps;  they  are  to 
give  intelligence  concerning  the  coun- 
try, the  roads  by  which  to  march,  and 
the  route  by  which  the  enemy  mity  ap- 
proach. Guidies  should  be  faithful,  be- 
cause in  giving  false  intelligence,  or 
gliding  the  troops  wrong,  they  may 
greatly  endanger  the  army.  Several 
guides  are  requisite,  as  every  corps  that 
by  night  should  have  one  at 


least.  There  is  sometimes  a  captain 
or  chief  of  the  guides,  who  should  be 
a  man  of  intelligence,  active,  and  at- 
tentive to  the  diligence  and  fidelity 
of  his  people.  He  should  always  have 
a  sufficient  number  with  him,  and  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  country. 
In  time  of  war,  particularly  in  the 
seat  of  it,  the  guides  invariably  accom- 

Eany  head  quarters,  and  a  certain  num- 
er  is  allotted  not  only  to  general  offi- 
cers, but  to  all  detachments  made  from 
the  main  body,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  combating  the  advanced  posts  of  an 
enemy,  of  protecting  escorts,  or  secui^ 
ing  convoys. Guides, m  ananny,  maybe 
justlycalled  its  principal  outsets.  They 
are  to  a  body  of  meM  what  the  eyes 
are  to  the  human  frame.  They  cannot 
however,  be  too  jealously  watched. 

Corps  des  Guides,  Fr.  The  corns 
of  guides.  This  body  was  originally 
formed  in  France  in  the  year  1756,  and 
consisted  of  one  captain,  one  1st  lieu- 
tenant, one  2d  lieutenant,  2  Serjeants, 
two  corporals,  one  anspcssade,  and  twen- 
ty prii'atcs,  C9X\^&  fusilicr^-guidcs. — — 
Twelve  out  of  the  twenty-five  (which 
WBL&  the  eflfective  number)  were  mount- 
ed. These  consisted  of  one  serjeant, 
one  corpoi*al,  and  ten  fusilecrs.  Their 
particular  duty  was  to  carry  orders  that 
required  dispatch;  and  on  this  account 
they  were  always  attached  to  head  quar- 
ters. The  twelve  fusileers  were  mounted 
on  small  active  horses,  about  four  French 
feet,  five  or  six  inches  high.  They  were 
supplied  with  a  saddle,  blue  suddle- 
clotn  trimmed  with  white,  holster-capa 
the  same;  and  thcv  were  armed  with  a 
fusil  and  cut-and-tnrust  bayonet,  a  pis- 
tol, sabre,  with  a  cartoucli-box,  con- 
taining 20  rounds.  They  wore  half 
boots,  or  bottines.  Each  man  carried, 
moreover,  one  field  utensil  out  of  the 
twelve  belonging  to  the  company.  These 
utensils  consisted  of  four  hatchets,  four 
shovels,  and  four  pick-axes.  Thethir- 
tetxk  fusilier  guides  on  foot  were  ari^oed 
with  a  fusil  six  inches  shorter  thau  the 
regular  musket,  with  a  blade  bayonet 
and  a  cartouch-box,  holding  twenty 
rounds  of  ball-cartridges.  Their  uni- 
form was  a  blue  coat,  waistcoat  and 
breeches,  with  fiat  white  metal  buttons. 
The  hat  was  bordered  with  commou 
white  lace  for  the  soldiers,  and  of  a  su- 

Eerior  quality  for  the  Serjeants;  which 
itUjrhad  three  silver  braudenburgh» 
Hr  banging 
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hanging  from  each  shoulder.  The  cor- 
porals had  three  made  of  white  wors- 
ted, antl  the  anspessade  two  ditto.*— 
The  daily  pay  of  the  captain  was  4  li- 
Vres,  or  6s.  8d.  the  1st  lieutenant  1 
livre,  7  sols,  and  6  deniers,  equal  to 
2s.  4<i.  the  2d  lieutenant  1  livre,  or  lOd. 
each  Serjeant  IS  sols,  or\6^d.  each  cor- 
poral 10  sols,  or  5d.  each  anspessadc  8 
sols,  6  deniers,  or  4^d.  and  each  pri- 
•  vate  6  sols,  6  deniers,  or  3Jd.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Corps  He  GuideSyUnr 
der  the  present  dynasty,  is  niucli  more 
splendid  and  expensive.  They  usually 
parade  in  Pans  with  the  consular 
guard. 

GUIDON,  Fr,  See  Sight. 
Guidon,  in  aftcient  mihtavy  history, 
the  name  of  a  sort  of  standard  carried 
by  the  king's  life-guards;  it  is  broad  at 
one  extreme  and  almost  pointed  at  the 
other,  and  slit  or  divided  into  two. 

Guidon  also  implies  the  ofhcer  who 
carries  the  standard. 

Guidons,  in  the  French  ser\'ice,  were 
exclusively  attached  to  tlie  Gendarme- 
rie;  and  among  them  the  word  meant 
as  with  us,  not  only  the  standard  but 
likewise  the  officer  who  carried  it. 

GUIGNEAU,  Ft.  This  word  means 
the  same  thin|;  as  chevitre.  It  is  a  piece 
of  woo^  which  joins  the  joists  of  a  noor, 
that  (ire  cut  to  make  room  for  the 
hearth  of  a  chimney-piece. 

GUILLAUME,  fV.  a  tool  some- 
what like  a  plane,  which  is  used  by  car- 
penters, and  of  which  tliere  are  several 
s6rts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
nvork 

GUir^AS,  Fr,  All  machines  which 
by  means  oi  a  wheel  and  its  axis  serve 
to  raise  heavy  loads  are  so  called  by  the 
French. 

GUINDER,  Fr,  to  draw  up  any 
weight.  Hence  the  term  guindagCy 
which  is  applied  to  the  movement  of 
lofids  that  are  raised  and  let  down. 

GUINBA,  a  coin  well  known  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  so  in  Great 
BHtam  and  Ireland;  onoe  in  plentiful 
circulation,  but  of  lat^  ysars  a  very 
scarce  commodity. 

Marching  Guinea,  a  sum  of  money 
which  is  ^iven  to  every  soldier  in  the 
British  Militia  when  he  first  marches 
out  of  the  county.  This  money  is  paid 
to  the  captains  of  companies  by  the 
agent  of  the  regiment,  who  receives  the 
^tuCf  upon  ^ir  signatures^  from  the 


receiver  general  of  the  county  or  rid"* 
ing. 

Expiration  Guinea,  the  sum  of  mo* 
ney  which  is  paid  to  a  militiaman  when 
the  period  for  which  he  was  enlisted 
expires.  This  money  ought  more  pro- 
perly to  be  called  the  renezonly  as  it  is 
literally  given  for  duties  to  be  perform- 
ed ;  or  rather  for  a  continuation,  instead 
of  expiration,  of  service,  ft  is  also  paid 
by  toe  captains  of  companies. 

GUISARMIERS,  Fr.  a  body  of  free 
archers,  or  bowmen,  who  took  their 
name  from  an  offensive  weapon  called 
guitarme  or  jusartne,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  voulgue,  a  sort  of  javelin  which 
was  used  in  hunting  the  wild  boar.  Its 
lengtli  was  equal  to  that  of  the  halbert, 
£nd  it  had  a  broad  piece  of  sharp  iron 
fixed  to  one  end. 

GULLY.  Any  hollow  which  has 
been  made  by  running  water.  Ambus- 
cades are  frequently  laid  in  such  places. 
GUN,  a  fire-ann,  or  weapon  of  of- 
fence, which  forcibly  discharges  a  bul- 
let through  a  cylindrical  barrel  by  means 
of  gunpowder. .  The  term  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  cannon. 

Somnerus  derives  gun  from  wiangon,. 
a  warlike  machine  which  was  used  be- 
fore the  invention  of  guns.  He  esta- 
blishes his  derivation  by  taking  away 
the  first  syllable. 

Curricle  GUNS  are  small  pieces  of 
ordnance^  mounted  upon  carriages  of 
two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  two  horses. 
The  artillery-man  is  seated  on  a  box, 
and  the  whole  can  be  moved  forward 
into  action  with  astonishing  rapidity w— 
The  tumbrils  belonging  to  cumde  guns 
carry  60  rounds  of  ball  cartridges.-^- 
Great  improvements  are  daily  making 
in  this  machine  on  account  of  its  ac- 
knowledged utility. 
Great  G\3v,    See  Cannon. 
Evening  Gun    ?  is  generally  a  6  or 
Morning  Gun  $  13  pounder,  which 
is  fired  every  night  about  sun-set,  and 
eveiy  morning  at  sun-rise,  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  the 
army  to  beat  and  sound  the  retreat  and 
the  reveille. 

GvK-fire,    The  time  at  which  the 
morning  or  evening' gun  is  fired. 

Gvs^boat,  a  boat  which  is  generally 

made  with  a  flat  botConiy  and  used  to 

fonn  a  kuid  of  floating  battery^  to  cover 

the  landing  of  troops. 

Gover'i  Gvja^^arriage,   a   machine 

lately 
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latehr  invented  by  a  Mr.  Gover  of  Ro- 
cberditbe,  the  merits  of  which  consist 
in  the  following  particulars : 

General  advantages  of  the  above  gun- 
carriage  over  the  common  one, 

1st.  It  may  be  worked  with  one-tliird 
the  number  of  men  that  are  necessary 
Co  work  the  common  gun-carriage,  and 
with  abundant  more  ease  and  safety  to 
the  men  tliat  work  it. 

Sdiy.  Its  motion  of  traversing  is  so 
easT,  that  it  may  be  always  thrown  fore 
anJ  aft  and  loaded  within  board  (if  ap- 
proved of)  clear  of  tlie  port-hole;  wliich 
«ill  preserve  the  men  trom  the  enemy's 
small  arms;  it  is  also,  when  loaded, 
readily  run  out  again  and  pointed  to  the 
^ject  with  ease  and  certainty. 

3dly.  A^  the  gun  witli  its  carriage, 
moves  on  an  inclined  plane,  which  may 
be  raised  or  lowered,  as  the  situation  of 
the  ship,  or  object  to  be  fired  at  re- 
quires, by  means  of  a  jack,  which  en- 
ables the  captain  of  the  gun  (as  he  is 
termed)  to  run  the  gun  out  himself  by 
giving  the  plane  a  sufficient  inclination; 
the  same  means  whicli  produce  this  ef- 
fect do  also  retard  the  counteraction  of 
rbe  guD,  which  circumstance  eases  the 
bncrhiog  as  well  as  the  ship's  sides 
greatly  when  the  gunTecoils. 

AdrantagfM  in  the  above  carriage  over 
tht  common  carriage^  vhen  the  lee- 
gums  are  engaged, 

\Micn  the  lec-giin  is  discharged  upon 
the  common  carnai;e,  and  recoils  to  the 
extent  of  its  breechinjr,  if  the  men  are 
not  very  attentive  to  the  relieving  tac- 
lle&,  which  at  all  tinius  they  cannot  be, 
tlte  ship  ut  the  same  time  having  a  heel, 
the  gun  immediately  returns  to  die 
port,  so  tliat  the  mou  upon  the  old  plan, 
vr^  obliged  to  bouse  the  gun  in  again 
before  it  can  he  loaded,  which  makes 
it  as  diiHcult  in  fighting  tiie  lee  guns  as 
the  weather  euns;  but  the  dilliculties 
urc  obviated  m  the  aliove  carriage  by 
iu  having  a  pole,  which,  when  the  lee 
guns  are  discharged,  drops  and  pre- 
vents the  gun  returning  to  the  port  un- 
til loaded  again;  this  also  prevents  the 
ne^es^itv  of  relieving  tackles. 

Advantages  or  benefit  arising  from  se- 
curing the  guns  fore  and  aft  tchenat 
sea,  or  out  of  action. 
When  guns  are  secured  fore  and  aft 

ihmf  stow  snug  and  close  to  the  sliip*?  ] 


side,  resting  upon  two  or  three  beams^ 
and  afford  more  room  within  board  to 
work  and  manage  the  ship,  especially 
on  tlie  upper  deck ;  it  gives  the  ad  van* 
tage  of  keeping  all  the  ports  close  shut 
and  the  guns  dry  on  the  lower  deck; 
it  also  conceals  them  fi-om  the  enemy 
until  it  is  necessary  to  use  them;  they 
can  be  got  ready  for  action  inuch  sooner 
than  in  the  old  way,  when  secured 
athwart  ship,  by  tlie  breeching  and 
tackles  being  trapped  togetiier,  and  muz- 
zle-lashed over  the  port.  When  a  gun 
is  secured  athwart-ship,  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  rests  entirely  asainst  the  short 
timbers  over  the  port,  being  the  weak- 
est part  of  the  slup*s  side;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  experienced  mariners, 
that  several  ships  have  foundered,  that 
many  have  proved  very  leaky  and  got 
damaged  from  the  working  ot  the  guns 
against  the  sides,  when  boused  in  that 
manner,  and  often  break  loose  by  the 
strain  and  working  of  the  ship  beyond 
what  the  breechings  and  tackles  will 
allow. 

Advantages  of  the  above  carriage  over 
the  common  one  in  pointing  the  gun. 

The  captain  of  the  gun  (as  he  if 
termed)  will  be  capable  of  running  tlie 
gun  to  the  port  without  any  assistance^ 
whether  to  windward  or  to  leeward, 
by  means  of  the  jack,  as  before-menr 
tioiied ;  he  will  also  be  able  to  traverse 
it  fore  and  aft,  elevate  or  depress  the 
gun  himself,  with  much  more  ease  and 
certainty  of  doing  execution  than  in  the 
common  carriage,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  the  captain  of  the  gun  standing 
at  ihe  train  of  the  carriage  with  a  laniard 
of  tlie  lock  in  one  hand,  and  the  han- 
dle of  the  !>crew  in  the  other,  he  traver» 
scs,  elevates,^or  depresses  the  gun  with- 
out depending  upon  other  men,  and  the 
moment  it  is  pointed  at  the  object,  he 
discharges  ir,  and  consequently  is  the 
inure  sure  of  doing  execution;  so  that 
at  a  proper  distance  for  a  ship  to  enr 
gage,  he  must  be  a  very  indiflferent 
gunner  to  miss  striking  the  object; 
whereas  upon  the  common  plan,  in  nx> 
tion,  great  part  of  the  powder  and  shot 
is  expended  without  doing  any  execur 
tion  whatever. 

The  inventor  of  this  carriage  observes^ 
that  during  the  last  war,  in  his  ro^es* 
ty*s  service,  be  luis  se^  men  in  action 
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take  nearly  five  minutes  to  point  the 
gun,  and  perhaps  not  near  the  object  at 
last ;  for  it  must  be  observed,  that  before 
the  train  of  a  common  carriage  can  be 
moved,  you  must  entirely  relieve  the 
trucks  from  the  deck :  and  the  men  who 
perform  this  service,  not  standing  at  the 
breech  of  the  gun,  but  at  the  side  of 
the  carriage,  cannot  see  the  object  they 
are  directing  the  gun  at:  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  great  uncertainty  of  the 
shot  doing  execution. 

If  the  ship  has  a  pitching  motion,  it 
"will  be  necessary  to  apply  tackles  to 
steady  the  gun ;  on$  man  to  each  tackle- 
fail  will  be  sufficient  for  tSiis  purpose. 
The  captain  of  the  gun  will  stand  at 
the  train  of  the  gun,  with  tlie  handle 
of  the  screw  in  his  hand,  directing  these 
men  to  train  the  gun  until  it  comes  to 
the  object  he  is  aiming  at,  he  then  im- 
mediately discharges  the  gun  without 
being  under  the  necessity  of  giving  these 
men  any  signal  to  drop  the  tackle-falls. 
The  tackles,  moreover,  being  hooked  to 
the  traversing  carriage  are  not  affected 
by  the»  recoil  of  the  gun,  therefore  the 
men  would  not  b^  injured  if  they  had 
the  tackle  falls  in  their  hands  when  the 
gun  is  discharged ;  neither  are  they  in 
the  least  danger  of  being  injured  by  the 
projection  of  the  trucks  or  ropes  that, 
are  applied  to  the  common  gun-carriage, 
as  this  new  carriage  acts  without  those 
projections. 

Directions  how  to  manage  iJic  carriage, 
in  order  to  point  the  gun  with  greater 
certainty. 

In  order  to  attain  the  true  level  of 
the  gun,  with  tlie  surface  of  the  water, 
when  the  sliip,  or  the  object  of  its  at- 
tack should  happen  to  be  surrounded 
with  smoke,  and  the  gunner  conse- 
quently deprived  of  any  certain  mode 
of  pointini;  the  gun  by  his  eye,  it  will 
be  proper  to  obberve  the  following  rule: 
let  the  gunner,  when  the  ship  is  in 
Fmooth  water,  and  the  carriage  is  con- 
sequently upon  a  level  with  its  surface, 
place  the  inclined  plane  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  and  the  gun  point  blank, 
then  let  him  wind  up  the  jack  till  the 
plane  has  inclined  enough  to  give  the 
gun  motion  towards  the  port,  and  ob- 
serving tl)e  number  of  turns  the  jack 
requires  for  thaj^  purpose,  which  will 
not  exceed  three^  he  will  turn  the  same 


back  again,  which  brings  the  gun  point 
blank,  and  consequently  certain  of  doing 
execution. 

The  common  carriages,  possessing  no 
such  mechanical  principles  to  ascertain 
the  level  of  the  gun  with  the  surface  of 
the  water,  when  the  object  is  obscured 
from  the  sight,  can  be  under  no  certainty 
(but  quite  the  reverse)  of  the  effect  of 
the  shot;  whereas,  within  a  modefate 
distance  for  ships  to  engage,  this  prin- 
ciple insures  nearly  the  certain  efi'ect  of 
striking  the  object,  and  therefore  the 
prop6rtion  of  this  effect  is  reasonable, 
and  moderately  calculated  at  three  to 
one  in  favour  of  tbis  gun-carriage;  and 
thus  a  considerable  expence  in  the  sav- 
ing of  powder  and  shot  is  produced. 

Disadvantagei  that  attend  pointing  a 
gun,  mounted  on  the  common  gun-car* 
riage. 

In  training  the  common  carriage  you 
are  obliged  to  apply  iron  crows  and  hand- 
spikes, which  are  very  dangerous  in  ac- 
tion) and,  although  you  are  obliged  to 
apply  those  instruments  on  account  of 
the  great  power  required  to  more  them, 
it  must  be  considered  a  very  oncertain 
way  of  pointing agun.  Suppose  the  cap- 
tain of  the  gun  directs  these  men  with 
crows  and  handspikes  to  train  the  gun 
fore  or  aft,  as  occasion  may  require,  it 
is  probable  they  may  train  the  gun  too 
far,  then  it  must  be  trained  back  again  ; 
and  after  the  captain  of  the  gun  has 
laid  it,  as  he  supposes,  to  do  execution, 
it  is  his  duty  to  see  the  breecliing  tac- 
kle-falls and  men  clear  before  he  dis- 
charges the  gun,  as  many  accidents  hap- 
pen ibr-^vant  of  strict  attention  to  the 
clearing  the  tackles,  ropes,  &c.  that  are 
applied  to  the  common  carriage,  and  too 
often,  while  the  captain  of  a  gun  is 
taking  these  precautions,  the  position 
of  a  ship  may  be  so  altered  as  to  make 
the  shot  go  wide  of  the  objecL 

Another  material  advantage  which 
the  new  giui  carriage  possesses,  is  the 
preservation  of  the  ship's  decks,  which 
by  the  use  of  iron  crows  and  handspikes 
to  the  common  carriage,  arc  very  much 
dam.'^cd  and  turn,  particularly  in  ships 
that  go  to  sea  short-handed,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  traverse  the  guns,  or  bouse 
them  to  the  port  (if  a  weather  ^un), 
without  the  assistance  of  these  prejudi- 
cial instruments ;  therefore  a  consider- 
able 
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able  expeiice  will  be  saved  in  the  pre- 
senatiuii  of  ships  deck^  by  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  this  invention. 

The  new-invented  carriage  would  be 
a  Diosiderablc  saving  by  tlie  reduction 
of  men,  or  an  advantage  in  short  com- 
pleraents,  as  the  proportion- of  250  men, 
on  the  old  plan,  would  not  require  100 
on  the  new ;  and  a  ship  would  |^o  to  sea 
much  better  prepared  for  6ghtuig  than 
thej  do  with  the  common  carriage  with 
S:iO  men. 

C^viparative  statement  of  the  advantages 
of  the  patent  gun-carriage  over  the 
common  one  in  point  of  expence. 
The  common  gun-carriage. 
This  carriage  used  on  board  a  ship  of 
war»  or  Indiaman  (upon  suppwition\ 
carrying  40  guns  and  160  men,   will 
nrquire  of  that  number,  to  be  properlv 
manSLgcd,  140  men  to   work  her  full 
broadside  of  20  twelve-pounders,  at  the 
rate  of  7,  the   usual  complement  of 
men,* to  each  gun;  in  whicn  case  there 
are  20  only  left  to  manage  the  ship. 
T/if  patent  carriage. 
With  the  use  of  thiscan-iage  on  board 
a  ship,  carrying  the  same  number  of 
iruns^  and  100  men  only,  the  full  com- 
plement of  men  to  each  gun  being  3,  it 
will  require  only  60  men  to  work  her 
broadside,  consequently  40  are  left  to  . 
work  the  ship ;  but  if  necessity  should 
require  both  sides  of  the  ship  to  be  en- 
gag^  at  the  same  time,  then  tlie  com- 
plement of  3  may  with  propriety  be  rc- 
doced  to  2,  who  will  with  greater  ease 
and  expedition,  and  considerable  more 
certainty  of  efllct,  work  the  gun  than 
the  full  complement  to  the  common  car- 
riage.    In  this  case  the  whole  40  guns 
may  be  worked  with  80  men,  and  20 
are  then  left  to  \\ork  the  ship.    Thus 
it  appears,  that  a  ship  carrying  100 
men,  tvith  the  use  of  this  new  carriage, 
will  have  considerable  advant&ges  over 
one  with  160  men  upon  the  common  plan. 
Allowing,  ihcretore,  the  superior  ad- 
vantage of  the  ship  \>ith  100  men  over 
the  160  (and  so  in  proportion)  the  com- 
plement of  men  is  reduced  to  60 ;  and 
calculating  the  cxpence  of  that  number 
for  18  months  at  bl.  per  month,  it  will 
be  found   to  amount  to  5100/.  from 
which  deducting  the  fir  at  additional  ex- 
pcnce  of  fitting  out  a  ship  of  40  guns 
with    carriages    of    this   construction, 
amouatiog  to  400/.  there  will  remain 


5000/.  saving  to  every  ship  fitted  out 
upon  this  scale. 

Advantages    the  patent    gun-carriage 
possesses    over    the   common    one  in 
throwing  the  guns  overboard. 
The  last,  though  not  the  least,  im- 
portant advantage  that  the  patent  car- 
riage possesses  over  the  common  one,  ii 
the  ease  with  which  the  gun  may  be  dis- 
mounted and  thrown  overboard  in  stresd  - 
of  weather,  or  to  avoid  an  enemy  of  su- 
perior force,  which  is  sometimes  the  only 
expedient  left  to  save  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  ship.    This  service  is 
effected  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

The  carriage,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  secured,  must  be  cast  loose,  and 
trained  athwart-ship,  square  with  the 
ship's  sides,  and  in  the  center  of  tlia 
port  fore  and  aft ;  the  jack  must  then 
be  shipped,  and  the  gun  fun  out  (and 
in  .case  the  (notion  of  the  ship  should  be 
so  violent  as  to  cause  the  gun  to  run 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  inclined 
plane,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  the 
gun  out)  the  bed  and  coin  must  then 
be  taken  out,  and  the  cross  bar,  which 
supports  the  inclined  plane  when  the 
gun  is  secured,  must  be  laid  across  the 
graduations  of  the  upper  carriage,  rest- 
ing on  the  two  sides  of  tlie  same,  so 
as  to  depress  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  as 
much  as  possible;  the  bed  should  then 
be  placed  upright ;  with  tlie  thick  end 
bearing  on  tlie  sill  of  the  port,  and  the 
thin  end  to  receive  the  underside  of  tht 
gun  as  near  the  center  as  possible ;  the 
capsquares  must  then  be  turned  back  tQ 
let  the  gun  rise;  the  plane, 'which  is  now 
wound  down  as  low  as  the  train  of  the 
carriage  will  adniir,  must  be  wound  up 
as  high  at  the  train,  as  the  length  of  the 
rack  of  the  jack  will  allow,  which  raises 
the  body  of  the  gun  consideraitly  above 
the  carriage ;  and  the  gun,  wliich  now 
rests  with  its  breech  on  the  cross  bar, 
and  the  center  of  the  metiil  on  the  bed, 
may,  by  two  men  pinching  at  the  breech 
with  a  handspike,  be  thrown  overboard, 
without  the  ai>sistance  of  tackles  or  any 
thing. else  but  what  lielongs  to  the  gun. 
If  a  roller  were  laid  on   the  port-sill 
within  the  bed,  that  would  facilitate  the 
rolling  of  the  gun  out  of  the  port  when 
the  bed  falls ;  this  service  is  performed 
with  f(;ur  men  only,  being  the  number 
quartered  to  the  gun  in  action,  and  in 
the  slio^rt  space  of  five  minutes. 

A  com* 
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A  comparative  tiaiement  of  the  two  plans, 
with  their  full  complement  cf  men  to 
each  gun. 

Old  plan. 

Guns.  Men, 

S^-ponnder    —    18 

24        do.      —    15 

18        do.      «^     12 

12        do.      ^      9 

9        do.      —      7 

6        do;      -^      5 

4        do.      —      4 

Total  70 


New  plan. 

Gunt. 

Men. 

d2'>pounder 

— 

6  or  5 

S4 

do. 

— 

5  or  4 

18 

do. 

-~ 

4  or  3 

12 

do. 

— 

S 

9 

do. 

— 

>  5  men  to  2 

guns. 

6 

do. 

— . 

2 

4 

do. 

i.-. 

2 

Total  27 

Comparative  statement  of  arming  a  fri- 
gate^s  main  deck  with  28  twenty-four- 
pounders,  weight  48  cwt.  mounted  on 
eommon  carriages;  and  one  with  28 
twenty-foup-pounders  (medium  guns), 
weight  31  Cwt.  mounted  on  patent  car- 
riages, together  with  the  number  of  men 
necessary  to  each  plan,  when  either  the 
broadside  or  the  whole  of  the  guns  are 
engaged;  to  which  is  added,  the  charges 
of  powder  to  each  gun,  and  the  expence 
incurred  hy  each  mode  of  arming. 

Heary  gum  and  common  gun-carriages. 

Number  of  guns  to  mato- 
deck         -  -  28 

Nature  of  gun         -  24'pounder 

Weight  of  gun  -  48  cwt. 

Numberofmentoeachgim  12 

Number  of  men  to  broad- 
side of  14  guns     -        168 

Number  of  men  to  both 
sides,  28  guns       -        336 

Charge  of  powder,  weight    8  lbs. 

Expence  of  each  gun  and 
carriage        «         -         58/. 

Total  expence  •     1624/. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 

24-pounder  sea-service  gun,  weighing 

48  cwt.  is  the  lightest  24-pounder  at 

present  in  his  majesty's  service. 


Medium  pins  and  patent  carriages. 
Number  of  guns  to  main- 
deck      -        -        -        28 
Nature  of  gun  -        24-ppimder 

Weight  of  gun  -        31  cwt. 

Number  ofmen  to  each  gun    4 
Number  of  men  to  broad- 
side of  14  guns       -        56 
Number  of  men  to  both 

sides,  28  guns       -        112 
Number  ofmen  saved,  when 

both  sides  are  engaged  224 
Charge  of  powder,  weight      4  lbs. 
Expence  of  each  gun  and 

carriage  -        -        60/. 

Total  expence  -    1680/. 

Extra  expence  •        56/. 

It  appears  by  the  above  statement, 
that  a  frigate  carrying  28  twenty-four^ 
pounders  (heavy  guns  and  common  car- 
riages) on  her  main-deck,  will,  if  both 
sides  are  engaged,  require  336  men» 
which  exceeds  the  complement  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  ships  of  that  force ; 
consequently,  there  is  not  a  man  left 
for  other  services ;  whereas,  a  ship  car* 
rying  the  same  number  oi  guns  on  her 
main  deck,  24-pountler8,  of  a  medium 
nature  (but  equally  as  eff^tual),  mount- 
ed on  patent  carriages,  would  require 
but  112  to  fight  both  side»;  there  ara 
then  224  men  left  for  other  purposes 
of  war,  two-thirds  of  which  might  be 
spared,  if  found  necessary,  for  man* 
mng  the  prizes,  or  for  other  services ; 
and  the  h-igate  thus  reduced  in  men, 
would  l>e  able  to  make  a  better  defence 
with  her  great  guns  than  she  could  with 
her  full  complement  on  the  common 
plan.  The  additional  expence  incurred 
by  arming  a  ship  with  medium  guns  and 
patent  carriages  will  be  about  56/.  but 
if  the  usual  complement  of  men  were 
reduced  ten,  that  reduction  could  not 
be  felt,  and  would  lessen  the  annual 
expence  of  a  frigate  about  700/.  There 
will  also  be  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  expence  of  gunpowder,  the  medium 
gun  requiring  but  one-sixth  of  the  shot's 
weight;  whereas  the  heavy  gun  retjuiTea 
one-third,  being  double  the  Quantity. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  a  snip  armed 
with  medium  guns  and  patent  carriages 
will  have  considerable  advantages  over 
one  with  the  common  plan ;  and  from 
the  facility  and  accuracy  with  which 
they  are  worked,  would  have  a  double 
effect i  and  by  the  proposed  reductioB 
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of  men  it  will  be  found,  that  a  con- 
sidcimble  saving  would  be  obtained  by 
this  mode  of  arming  ships. 
Advautaget  of  the  patent  carriage  when 
applied  to  garrison  service. 

This  carriage  is  made  after  the  same 
priadple  as  that  intended  for  searser- 
Tice,  with  this  dtfierence  only : 

As  the  breechinf;  must  be  made  fast  to 
iron  rings  in  the  sides  of  the  lower  car- 
riage, it  will  be  necessary  to  make  it 
about  one-third  longer  than  the  sctt-ser- 
vioe  carriage,  for  tlie  purpose  of  easing 
the  breecliinc  and  bolt  by  which  it  is 
6zed  to  the  platfonu,  by  giving  the  gun 
a  longer  recoil.  Its  motion  of  tra- 
versing is  tlic  same,  and  the  gun  will 
ran  orer  the  breastwork  or  embrazure 
by  means  of  the  iack  and  inclined  plane 
with  one  man  only  instead  of  six,  which 
are  now  necessary  for  the  same  service, 
and  in  ooe-sixth  part  of  tlie  time.  This 
carriage  would  be  found  admirably  con- 
structed for  a  battery  en  barbette,  the 
roUers  being  set  in  such  a  direction  as 
ID  permit  it  being  traversed  to  any  an- 
^le  that  may  be  re<|uired.  The  breech- 
mg  of  the  gun  being  dejiendant  on  the 
carnage  only,  will  not  unpede  the  re- 
ood  of  the  gun  in  any  direction.  Its 
motion  of  traversing  is  so  easy  and 
^pkkf  that  one  artilleryman  mignt  an- 
^  it  to  00*  in  less  than  half  a  minute, 
m  that  no  vessel  could  possibly  pass  a 
battery  thus  constructed  without  being 
dunaged ;  the  jack  also  serves  to  ele- 
vate and  depress  the  gun  with  the  greats 
est  facility  as  well  as  accuracy,  and  is 
much  the  best  method  of  elevating  or 
depressing  the  gun.  This  carriage  may 
alto  be  transported  without  the  least 
difficulty  from  one  part  of  a  battery  to 
aaother^  by  means  of  an  Hanoverian 
track  being  applied  to  the  train  of  the 
carnage,  which  relieves  the  rollers  at 
the  train,  and  the  carriage  is  then  per- 
fectly adapff^  to  that  service.  If  the 
battery  is  erected  with  stone,  the  car- 
riage may  traverse  with  a  cliain  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  sea;  the  chain  hang- 
ing to  a  hook  fastened  in  the  breast- 
Mork. 

But  if  the  breastwork  is  formed  of 
earth,  and  incapable  of  holding  a  hook, 
it  will  then  be  necessary  to  drive  a  piece 
of  timber  of  square  dimensions,  similar 
to  a  pile^  perpendicularly  into  the  earth, 
to  receive  aii»inm  bolt,  about  2}  inches 


diameter,  which  passes  perpendicularly 
through  the  breast  or  truck  transom  of 
the  lower  carriage,  and  then  into  this 
pile  or  timber  head,  and  placed  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  breast-work  as  to 
admit  of  the  carriage  being  traversed  to 
90**.  This  is  similar  to  the  present  me- 
thod of  fixing  carronades  at  seii,  which, 
with  the  length  of  the  reooil  given,  to- 
gether with  the  resistance  the  re-action 
of  the  gun  meets  with  by  recoiling  up 
the  ascent  of  the  inclined  plane,  would 
be  perfectly  secure  for  any  length  of 
action,  or  for  guns  of  any  caliber. 

As  this  gun  can  never  move  from  its 
given  center,  and  consequently  at  all 
times  forming  one  radius,  in  cases 
where  the  battery  is  en  barbette^  an 
entrenchment  should  be  formed  ex* 
actly  to  the  radius  of  the  carriage,  and 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  train  as  to 
enable  the  nieu  who  are  quartered  at 
the  handspikes  to  walk  completely 
round  the  platform  with  ease,  and  deep 
enough  to  keep  the  men  who  train  the 
gun  under  cover  of  the  breast-work; 
so  that  one  man  only  is  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  The  use  of  locks 
are  also  recommended  to  guns '  thus 
mounted,  as  it  not  only  enables  the  man 
who  points  it,  to  fire  the  instant  it  bears 
on  the  object,  but  also  keeps  tlie  other 
men  from  being  exposed  to  danger; 
which  necessarily  must  be  the  case  when 
the  match  or  port-fire  is  applied  to  dis- 
charge the  gun.  Three  men  will  be 
sufficient  to  work  a  24-pounder  of  40 
cwt.  and  from  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  worked,  1  gun  would  be  equal 
tod  on  the  present  principle;  and  from 
the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  traversed, 
elevated,  and  depressed,  tlie  greatest 
advantages  must  result  from  the  cer- 
tainty there  is  of  the  effect  of  the  shot. 

GUNNEI^or?  the    lower    part   of 

GUNWALE,  J  any  port  where  ord- 
nance is  planted.  It  likewise  means  that 
beam  in  a  pontoon  which  supports  the 
main  waste. 

GUNNER,  in  the  artillery,  is  the 
second  rank  of  privnte  men  in  the  royal 
regiment  of  artillery. 

Master  Gunner,  one  who  teaches 
the  men  on  ship-board  to  loud  and  lire 
the  guns :  he  is  also  a  patent  officer  of 
the  ordnance  in  garrisons.  The  master 
gunner  of  the  To\%er  has  the  principal 
care  of  the  armoury. 
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Gunners.  All  gunners  under  the 
ordnance  are  within  the  meaning  of  the 
mutiny  act.    Sec  Section  79. 

GUNNERY,  the  art  of  determining 
the  motions  of  bodies  shot  from  cannon, 
mortars,  howitzers,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Projectile. 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Robins,  hav- 
ing concluded  from  experiments,  that 
the  force  of  fired  gunpowder,  at  the  in- 
stant of  its  explosion,  is  the  same  with 
that  of  an  clastic  fluid  of  a  thousand 
times  the  density  of  common  air,  and 
that  the  elasticity  of  this  fluid,  like  that 
of  the  air,  is  proportional  to  its  density, 
proposes  the  following  problem: 

The  dimenbious  of  any  piece  of  artil- 
lery, the  weight  of  its  ball,  and  the 
quantity  of  its  charge  being  given;  to 
aetermme  the  velocity  which  the  shot 
..will  acquire  from  the  explosion,  sup- 
posing the  elubticlty  or  force  of  the 
powder  at  the  first  instant  of  its  firing 
to  be  given. 

In  the  solution  of  this  important 
problem,  he  assumes  the  two  following 
principles:  1.  That  the  action  of  the 
powder  on  the  shot  ceases  as  soon  as  it 
is  got  out  of  the  piece.  S.  That  all  the 
jjowder  of  the  chai-ge  is  fired,  and  con- 
verted into  an  elastic  fluid,  before  the 
shot  is  sensibly  moved  from  its  place. 

These  assumptions,  and  the  conclu- 
sions above-mentioned,  make  the  adion 
of  fired  gunpowder  to  be  entirely  similar 
to  that  of  air  condensed  a  tnousand 
times;  and  from  thence  it  will  not  be 
ditiicult  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the 
shot  arising;  from  the  explosion:  for  the 
ihrce  of  the  fired  powder  diminishing  iu 
proportion  to  its  expansion,  and  ceasing 
when  it  is  gut  out  of  the  piece;  tlie 
total  action  of  the  powder  may  be  re- 
presented l)v  the  area  of  a  curve,  the 
base  of  which  represents  the  space 
through  which  the  ball  is  accelerated, 
while  the  ordinatcs  represent  the  force 
of  the  powder  at  every  point  of  that 
space ;  and  these  ordinatcs  being  in  re- 
ciprocal proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  breech  of  tlic  gun,  because  when  the 
spares  occupied  by  the  fired  powder  are 
as  1,  2,  3,  4,  6cc' the  ordinates  repre- 
senting it  will  be  as  1,  1-half,  l-3d, 
1-4  th,  &c.  it  appears  that  the  curve 
will  be  a  common  parabola,  and  that 
the  area  intercepted  bet^veen  is  an  asymp-  I 
tote;  and  (hat  the  two  ordjjiatcs  repre- 1 


senting  the  force  of  the  powder  at  the 
first  explosion,  and  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece,  will  represent  the  total  action  of 
the  powder  on  the  shot:  but  if  the 
shot  were  urged  through  the  same  space 
by  an  uniform  force  equal  to  its  gra- 
vity, the  total  action  of  this  force 
would  be  represented  by  a  rectangle,  the 
base  of  which  would  be  the  base  of  the 
curve  or  intercepted  portion  of  the 
asymptote  above-mentioned,  and  the 
height  of  which-  would  repi-esent  the 
uniform  force  of  gravity.  Hence  the 
square  of  the  velocity  of  the  shot  re- 
sulting from  gravity  is  given,  being  the 
velocity  it  would  acquire  from  a  height 
equal  to  the  space  through  which  tlie 
powder  accelerates  it;  and  die  propor- 
tion between  the  hyperbola  and  the 
rectangle  is  given  from  the  analogy  be* 
tween  the  hyperbolic  paces  and  loga- 
rithms; therefore  the  velocity  of  the 
ball  arising  from  the  action  of  tlie  fired 
gunpowder  will  be  given. 

Mr.  Robins  has  also  given  us  an  in- 
genious wny  of  dctenniniug,  by  expe- 
riments, the  velocity  with  which  any 
shot  moves  at  any  distance  of  the  piece 
it  in  dischar«;ed  from. 

This  may  be  efiected  by  means  of  a 
pendulum  made  of  iron,  having  a  broad 
part  at  bottom,  covered  with  a  thick 
piece  of  wood,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
iron  by  screws;  then  having  a  machine 
like  a  common  artillery-giu,  on  two  of 
its  poles,  towards  their  tops,  are  screwed 
sockets,  on  which  tlie  pendulum  is 
hung  by  means  of  a  cross  piece,  which 
becomes  its  axis  of  suspension,  and  on 
which  it  should  vibrate  with  great  frce- 
dofD,  -Somewhat  lower  than  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pendulum  there  should  be  & 
brace,  joining  to  which  the  pendulum 
is  suspended ;  and  to  this  brace  there  is 
fastened  a  contrivance  made  with  two 
edges  of  steel,  something  iu  die  raaunec 
of  a  drawing-pen;  the  strength  widi 
which  diese  edges  press  on  each  other» 
boing  diminished  orincreasedat  pleasure 
by  means  of  a  screw.  To  the  bottom 
of  die  pendulum  should  be  fastened  a 
narrow  ribbon,  which,  passing  between 
the  steel  edges^  may  hang  loosely  down 
by  means  of  an  opening  cut  in  the  lower 
piece  of  steel. 

The  iustniment  being  thus  fitted,  if 
the  weight  of  the  pendulum,  the  re- 
spccuve  distances  of  its  center  of  f^ 
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vitj^and  ofits  center  of  oscillatioii  from 
the  axis  of  suspension,  be  ascertained,  it 
mKffrtmk  thence  be  found  what  motion 
will  be  communicated  to  this  pendulum 
by  the  percussion  of  a  body  of  a  known 
weight,  moving  with  a  known  decree 
of  velodtj,  and  striking  it  into  a  given 
point ;  that  is,  if  the  pendulum  be  sup* 
posed  to  rest  before  the  percussion,  it 
will  be  known  what  vibration  it  should 
make  in  consequence  of  such  a  blow ; 
and  if  the  pendulum,  being  at  rest,  is 
struck  by  a  body  of  a  known  weight, 
and  the  vibration  which  the  pendulum 
nakes  after  the  stroke  is  known,  the 
lelodty  of  the  striking  body  may  from 
thence  be  determined. 

Now  the  extent  of'  the  vibration  made 
by  the  pendulum  may  be  increased  by 
the  ribbon:  for  if  the  pressure  of  the 
steel  edges  on  the  ribbon  be  regulated 
by  the  screw,  so  as  to  be  free  and  easy, 
though  with  some  minute  resistance  to 
hinder  it  from  slipping  itself;  then  set- 
ting the  pendulum  at  rest,  let  the  part 
of  the  ribbon  between  the  pendulum  and 
the  steel  edges  be  down  straight,  but  not 
strained,  and  fixing  a  pin  in  the  part  of 
the  ribbon  contiguous  to  the  edges,  the 
pendulum,  swinging  back  by  means  of 
the  imimlse  of  tne  oall,  will  draw  out 
the  ribbon  to  the  just  extent  of  its  vibra- 
tion,  which  will  be  determined  by  the 
interral  on  the  ribbon  between  the  edges 
ind  the  space  of  the  pin. 

The  computation  by  which  the  velo* 
city  of  the  shot  is  determined  from  the 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  after,  the 
stroke,  is  founded  on  this  principle  of 
mechanics;  that  if  a  body  in  motion 
strikes  another  at  rest,  and  they  are  not 
separated  after  the  stroke,  but  move  on 
with  one  common  motion,  then  that 
common  motion  is  equal  to  tlie  motion 
with  which  the  first  body  moved  before 
the  stroke ;  whence,  if  that  common  mo- 
tion and  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies 
are  known,  the  motion  of  the  first  body 
before  the  stroke  is  thence  determined. 
On  this  principle  it  follows,  that  the 
▼eiocity  of  a  shot  may  be  diniinistied  in 
any  given  ratio^  by  its  being  made  to 
impinge  on  a  body  of  weight  properly 
proportioned  to  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  leneth  to 
ivhich  the  ribbon  if  drawn,  is  luways 
near  the  chord  of  the  arc  described  by 
theasocDt;  it  bcmg  so  placedy  as  to  dif- 


fer insensibly  from  those  chords  which 
must  frequently  occur;  and  these  chords 
are  kno\%i\  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  the 
velocities  of  the  pendulum  acquired  from 
the  stroke.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
proportion  between  the  lengths  of  the 
ribbon,  drawn  out  at  different  times,  will 
be  the  same  with  that  of  the  velocitieg 
of  the  impinging  shots* 

Now  from  the  computations  delivered 
by  Mr.  Robins,  it  appears,  that  if  the  ve-* 
locity  of  the  bullet  was  1641  feet  in  one 
second  of  time,  when  the  chord  of  the 
arc  described  by  the  ascent  of  the  peiv* 
dulum,  in  consequence  of  the  blow,  was 
ITJ  inches,  the  proportion  of  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  bullets  impinge,  to 
the  known  velocity  of  1641  feet  in  dne 
second,  will  be  determined* 

Mr,  Robins  is  (till  of  late)  the  only 
author  who  has  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  velocity  of  a  militafy  projectile,  by 
experiment ;  yet  his  conclusions  seem  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  Perhaps  he  was  too 
much  attached  to  the  forming  of  a  sys- 
tem^ and  warped  his  experiments  a  lit'* 
tie  in  favour  of  it.  The  resisting  power 
he  assigns  to  the  air  is  probably  too 
great;  and  his  notion  of  the  tripling  of 
this  powfer  when  the  velocity  of  the  pro- 
jectile exceeds  that  of  sound,  seems  to 
be  rather  an  ingenious  conceit  than  a 
well-grounded  fact  However,  experi- 
ment alone  must  decide  these  Joints. 

The  great  importance  of  the  art  of ' 
gunnery  is  the  reason  that  we  distin- 
guish it  from  the  doctrine  of  projectiles 
m  general;  for  in  truth  it  is  no  more 
than  an  application  of  those  laws  which 
all  bodies  observe  when  cast  into  the  air, 
to  such  as  arc  put  in  motion  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  guns,  or  other  engines  of  that 
sort:  and  it  matters  not  whether  we  talk 
of  projectiles  in  general,  or  of  such  only 
as  belong  to  gunnery;  for,  from  the 
moment  the  force  is  impressed,  all  dis- 
tinction, with  regard  to  the  power  which 
put  the  body  first  in  motion  is  lost,  and 
It  can  only  be  considered  ^  a  simple 
projectile. 

Every  body  cast  into  the  air  moves 
under  the  influence  of  two  distinct 
forces*  By  the  one  it  is  carried  fon^-ard 
with  an  equal  motion,  and  describes 
equal  spaces  in  equiU  tiroes,  in  the  di« 
rection  m  which  it  was  projected;  and 
by  the  other,  whicK  we  call  gravity,  is 
drawn  downwards  in  lines  perpendicular 
Sf  to 
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to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  a  mo- 
tion continually  accelenited,  or  whose 
velocity  is  always  increasing.  If  either 
of  these  forces  were  destroyed,  thci>ody 
would  move  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  other  alone,  so  far  as  its  motion 
was  not  hindered  by  the  interposition  of 
other  bodies ;.  but  as  both  continue  to 
act,  the  coui*se  of  ttie  prc^jectile  must  be 
determined  by  a  power  compounded  of 
^  those  two  forces. 

Definitumt  o/*  Gunnery.  1.  The 
impetus  at  any  point  of  the  curve  is  the 
perpendicular  height  to  which  a  pro- 
jectile could  ascend,  by  the  force  it  has 
at  that  point;  or  the  perpendicular 
height  from  which  a  body  must  fall  to 
acquire  the  velocity  it  has  at  tba^  point. 

2.  The  diameter  to  any  point  of  the 
curve  is  a  line  drawn  through  that  point 
perpendicularly  tq  the  horizon. 

S.  The  points  where  the  diameters  cut 
the  curve  are  called  vertexes  to  these 
diameters. 

4.  The  axis  is  tliat  diameter  which 
cuts  the  curve  in  its  highest  or  principal 
vertex,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  tan- 
gent at  that  point  or  vertex. 

5.  The  ordinates  to  any  diametier  are 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  at 
the  point  where  that  diameter  cuts  the 
curve,  and  intercepted  between  the  dia- 
meter and  curve. 

6.  The  absciss  is  that  part  of  the  di- 
ameter which  is  intercepted  between  the 
ordinate  and  tlie  curve. 

7.  The  altitude  of  the  curve  is  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  priuci|)al 
vertex  above  the  horizon. 

8.  The  amplitude,  random,  or  range, 
is  the  distance  between  the  point  of  pro- 
jection aud  the  object  aimed  at. 

9.  The  elevation  of  the  piece  is  the 
Angle  its  axis  (produced)  makes  with  the 
horizon,  and  the  axis  itself  is  called  the 
direction. 

10.  The  horizontal  distance  to  which 
a  mortar,  elevated  to  a  given  angle,  and 
loaded  with  a  given  qiukotity  of  powder, 
throws  a  shell  of  u  given  weight,,  is  called 
the  range  of  that  mortar,  with  that 
charge  and  elevation. 

11.  The  inclination  of  a  plane  is  the 
angle  it  makes  with  the  horizon  either 
above  or  below. 

12.  Tl)e  directrix  is  the  line  of  mo- 
tion, along  which  the  describing  line  or 
surface  is  carried  in  the  geoesis  of  any 
plane  or  solid  figures 
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Ltms  of  motion  in  Gunn£RY. 

1.  Spaces  equally  run  through  with 
equal  velocities,  are  to  one  another  at 
the  times  in  which  they  are  run  througby 
and  conversely. 

S.  Spaces  equally  run  through  in  the 
same  or  equal  times,  are  to  one  another 
as  the  velocities  with  which  they  are  run 
through,  and  Conversely. 

3.  Spaces  run  through  are  in  the  same 
proportion  to  one  another,  as  their  timee 
muuiplied  into  their  velocities,  and  con- 
versely. 

4.  A  body  ureed  by  two  distinct 
forces  in  two  di&rent  directions,  will 
in  any  given  time  be  found  at  the  point 
where  two  lines  meet  that  are  drawn  pa* 
rallel  to  these  directions,  and  through  the 
points  u>  which  die  body  could  have 
moved  in  tlie  same  time,  had  these  forces 
acted  separately. 

5.  The  velocities  of  bodies,  which  by 
the  action  of  gravity  began  to  fail  fron 
the  rest,  are  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  times  from  the  beginning  of  their 
falling. 

6.  The  spaces  run  through  by  the 
descent  of  a  body  which  b^an  to  fail 
from  rest,  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fall. 

7.  The  motion  of  fi  military  projectile 
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Ovs-pawdtTy  a  composition  of  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  and  chan9oal,  well  mixed 
together,  and  granulated,  which  easily 
takes  fire,  and  expands  with  amazing 
force,  being  one  of  the  strongest  propel* 
lents  known. 

Invention  of  Gvis^powder,i&  usually 
ascribed  to  one  Bartholdus  Schwartz, 
a  German  monk,  who  discovered  it 
about  the  year  13S0;  it  is  said  to 
have  been  first  used  in  war  by  the  Vfr* 
netians  agi^inst  the  Genoese  in  the  year 
1380.  Tiievel  says  its  inventor  was  one 
Constantine  Aneheu,  a  monk  of  Fri« 
burg.  Peter  Mexia  says  it  was  first 
used  by  Alphonsus  XI.  king  of  Castile^ 
in  the  year  1342.  Dncange  adds,  that 
there  is  mention  made  of  tms  powder  in 
the  rasters  of  the  chambers  of  no 
counts  of  France,  so  early  as  the  year 
1338 ;  and  our  countryman,  friar  Bacon, 
expressly  mentions  the  composition  in 
bis  treatise  -De  NuUiiaU  Afc^itf,  pub-, 
lished  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1916.  Some 
indeed  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Are* 
bians  or  the  latter  Greeks  vere  the 
/  first 
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first  in^rentors  of  gub-powder  about  the 
middle  agei  of  our  sra;  because  its 
Arabic  name  is  said  to  be  expressive  of 
its  explosive  quality.  Cousiderable  im* 
Ifforements  Kkve  lately  been  made  in 
the  compofiition  of  gut^powder  by  the 
Chinese. 

Method  pf  making  Gun-powdek. 
Take  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal ; 
reduce  these  to  a  fine  powder,  and  con- 
tioite  to  beat  them  for  some  time  in  a 
fitone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle,  wet- 
ting  the  mixture  occasionally  with  v\'ater, 
90  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an  Qniform 
paste>  which  is  afterwards  reduced  to 
grains,  bj  passing  it  through  a  sieve; 
and  in  this  form,  being  carefully  dried, 
it  becomes  the  common  gun-powder. 
For  greater  quantities  imlls  are  u&ed,  by 
means  of  which  more  work  may  be*  per- 
formed in  one  day  than  a  man  can  do 
in  a  hundred.    See  Mill. 

This  destructive  powder  is  composed 
of  75  parts  nitre,  9  sulphur,  and  16  of 
charcoal  in  the  icio. 

How  to  refine  naltpetre.  Put  into  a 
copper,  or  any  other  vessel,  100  weight 
of  roogh  nitre,  with  about  14  gallons  of 
dean  water,  and  let  it  boil  eently  for 
balf  an  boor,  and  as  it  boilf  take  off  the 
scam ;  then  stir  it  about  in  the  copper, 
and  before  it  settles,  put  it  into  your 
filtering  bags,  which  must  be  hung  on  a 
nek,  with  glazed  eartlieu  pans  under 
them,  in  which  sticks  must  be  laid 
across  for  the  crystals  to  adhere  to :  it 
must  stand  in  the  pan  for  2  or  3  days 
to  shoot;  then  take  out  the  crystals  and 
let  them  dry.  The  water  that  remains 
in  the  P^s,  boil  again  for  an  hour,  and 
itiain  It  into  the  pans  as  before,  and  the 
saltpetre  will  be  qiiite  clear  and  trans- 
parent; if  not,  it  wants  more  refining ; 
to  eSect  which  proceed  as  usual,  till  it 
b  weQ  deansea  of  all  its  earthy  parts. 

flpv  to  pulverize  saltpetre.  Take  a 
copper  kettle  whose  bottom  must  be 
spberical,  and  put  into  it  14lb.  of  re- 
nned  saltpetre,  with  2  quarts  or  5  pints 
of  dean  water ;  then  put  the  kettle  on 
asbwfire;  and  when  the  saltpetre  is 
dissolved,  if  any  impurities  arise,  skim 
them  off;  and  keep  constantly  stirring 
it  with  S  large  spattles  till  all  the  water 
exhales;  and  when  done  enough  it  will 
Appear  like  white  sand,  and  as  fine  as 
mr ;  but  if  it  ifaould  boil  too  fast,  take 
the  kcttlf  off  the  fire^mi^d  set  it  on  some 


wet  sand,  by  which  means  the  nitre  will 
be  preveuted  from  sticking  to  the  ket- 
tle. When  you  have  pulverised  a  quan* 
tity  of  saltpetre,  be  careful  to  keep  it  in 
a  dry  place. 

Different  kinds  ^Guk-powder.  It 
being  proper  that  everyone  who  makes 
use  of  gun-powder  should  know  of  what 
it  is  composed,  we  shall  give  a  biief  ao^ 
count  of  Its  origin  and  use.  Gun-powder, 
for  some  time  after  the  itivehtion  of  ar« 
tillery,  was  of  a  composition  much 
weaker  than  what  we  now  use,  or  than 
that  audent  one  mentioned  by  Marcus 
Gr^ecus :  but  this,  it  is  presumed,  was 
Owing  to  the  weakness  of  their  fic^t 
pieces,  rather  than  to  tlicir  i<rnorance 
of  a  better  pixture;  for  the  first  pieces 
of  artillery  were  of  a  very  clumsy,  in- 
convenient make,  being  usually  framed 
of  several  pieces  of  iron  bars,  fitted  to* 
gether  lengthways,  and  then  hooped  to^ 
gether  with  iron  rings;  and  as  they  were 
first  employed  in  throwing  stone  shot  of 
a  prodigious  weight,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  machines,  to  which  they  suo* 
ceeded,  they  were  of  ah  enortnous  bore. 
When  Mahomet  II.  besieged  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  1453,  he  battered  the 
walls  with  stone  bullets,  and  his  pieces 
were  some  of  them  of  the  caliber  of 
ISOOlb.  but  they  could  not  be  fired 
more  than  4  times  in  the  24  hours,  and 
sometimes  they  burst  by  the  first  dis- 
charge. Powder  at  first  was  not  grained, 
but  in  the  form*  of  fine  meal,  such  as  it 
was  reduced  to  by  grinding  the  materials 
together ;  and  it  is  doubtful,  whether 
the  first  graining  of  it  was  intended  to 
increase  its  strength,  or  only  to  render  it 
more  convenient  for  the  filling  it  into 
small  charges,  and  the  loading  of  small 
arms,  to  which  alone  it  was  applied  for 
many  years,  whilst  meal  powder  was 
still  made  nse  of  in  ctinnon.  .  fiut  at 
last  the  additional  strength,  which  the 
grained  powder  was  'found  to  acquire 
from  the  free  passage  of  the  fire  be- 
tween the  grains,  occasioned  the  meal* 
powder  to  be  entirely  laid  aside.  The 
coal  for  making  gun-powder  is  either 
that  of  willow  or  hazle;  but  the  lightest 
kind  of  willow  is  found  to  be  the  best, 
well  cliarred  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
reduced  to  powder.  Corned  powder 
was  in  use  in  Germany  as  early  as  the 
^r  1568 ;  but  it  was  first  generally  used 
in  England  in  the  reig^  of  Charles  I. 
S  9  d  Ooven^ 
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Government'powderf  7  Powder,  which 

Ordnance-powder,  S  having  under- 
gone the  customary  proof  established 
by  the  board  of  ordmince,  is  so  called, 
and  received  into  the  king's  magazines. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  a  JFrench 
writer  to  preserve  gun-powder  at  sea  by 
means  of  boxes  which  should  be  lined 
with  sheets  of  lead.  M.  De  Gentien,  a 
naval  ofiicer,  t^ied  the  experiment  by 
lodging  a  quantity  of  gun-powder,  and 
parchment  cartridges,  in  a  quarter  of 
the  ship  which  was  sheathed  in  this 
manner.  After  they  had  been  stowed  for 
«  considerabU  time,  the  gun-powder  and 
cartridges  were  found  to  have  sufFei'ed 
little  from  the  moisture;  whilst  the  same 
quantity,  wlien  lodged  in  wooden  cases, 
became  nearly  halfrotted. 

Proof  of' Gun-potodery  us  practised  by 
the  board  of  ordnance.  They  £rst  take 
out  of  the  several  biirrels  or  gun-pow- 
der a  measure-full,  of  about  the  size  of 
a  tiiimble,  which  is  spread  upon  a  sheet 
of  fine  writing  paper,  and  then  fired :  if 
the  inflammation  be  very  rapid,  the 
Smoke  rise  perpendicular,  and  if  the 
paper  be  neitner  burnt  nor  spotted,  it  is 
then  judged  to  be  good  powder. 

Then  2  drams  of  the  same  powder  are 
exactly  weighed,  and  put  into  an  eprou- 
vette;  which,  if  it  raiseis  a  weisht  of 
.  24  pounds  to  the  height  of  3}  inches,  it 
is  reibived  into  the  king's  magazine  as 
propf. 

GvV'powder  prover.     See  Eprou- 

VETTE. 

GUN-ROOM,  (Sainte  Barbe,Tr,)  the 
place  where  arms,  &c.  are  deposited  on 
board  a  ship. 

GUNSHOT,  (PortU  de  Fusil,  Fr). 
the  reach  or  range  of  a  gun.    The  space- 
through  which  a  shot  can  be  thrown. 

GuNSHOT-iroMnrf,  any  wound  re- 
ceived from  the  discharge  of  cannon  or 
fire-arms. 

GUNSMITH,  (armurier,  Fr.)  a  man 
^'ho  makes  fire-arms, 


GUNSTiCK,  (baguette,  Fr.)  the 
rammer  or  stick  with  which  the  churgo 
is  driven  into  the  gun. 

GUNSTOCK,  (monture,  Fr.)  the 
wood  to  which  the  barrel  of  the  gun  if 
fixed. 

GUNSTONE,  such  materials,  chicfiy 
stone,  as  were  formerly  discharged  from 
artillery. 

GUll,  a  house  or  dwelling  in  India. 

GURllATY,  cantonments  seven  coss 
(or  English  miles)  and  a  half  from  CaU 
cutta. 

GURRIES,  mud  forts  made  in  India 
arc  so  called.  These  forts  are  sometimeft 
surrounded  with  ditches. 

GURRY,  an  Indian  term  to  express 
a  certain  division  of  time,  comprehend- 
ing 24  minutes;  but  the  word  among 
the  Europeans  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  an  hour. 

G WALLER,  a  fort  in  India,  south  of 
Jumma,  28  coss  or  English  miles  from 
Agra. 

GYMNASIUM,  a  place  in  ancient 
Rome  where  athletic  exercises  were 
performed. 

GYMNASTIC,  (gymnaUique,  Fr.) 
pertaining  to  athletic  exercisesy  such  as 
leaping,  wrestling,  drawinglhe  cross  bow, 
fencing,  &c.  The  Greeks,  among  whom 
the  art  originated,  were  accustomed  to 
strip  whenever  they  performed  any  part 
of  it, 

GYMNASTIQUE  Militaire,  Fr.  the 
art  or  method  of  exercising  the  body  so 
as  to  render  it  supple  and  capable  of 
much  fatigue. 

GYN(ECO€RACY,  (Gynicocratie, 
Fr,)  a  species  of  government  over  which 
females  may  preside;  of  this  description 
i^  the  British  government.  Under  the 
old  French  monarchy,  women  were  to- 
tally excluded  by  the  Salique  Law.  But 
meretricious  influence  miide  ample  a* 
mends  to  the  sex,  during  several  reigns, 
and  ultimately  overturned  the  gove^l^ 
mcnt, 
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IJABERGEON,  a  small  coat  of  mail, 
*  •*'  or  only  sleeves  and  gorget  of  maii, 
fonned  of  little  iron  rings  or  meshes 
linked  .together. 

HABILIMENTS  of  war,  in  our  an- 
denc  statutes,  signify  armour,  harness, 
litensils,  or  other  provisions,  without 
which  it  is  supposed  there  can  be  no 
ability  to  maintain  a  war. 

Habiliment  des  troupes,  Fr.  proper- 
ly means  the  regimental  clothing  or  the 
aniform  of  soldiers.  The  clothing  of  the 
Preach  army  was  not  reduced  to  any  re- 
gular system  hefore  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  14th.  The  following  observations 
relative  to  this  important  object  are  too 
appropriate,  and  suit  all  countries  too 
well,  to  be  left  unnoticed. 

The  dress  of  a  soldier  should  be  plain, 
and  made  up  so  as  to  facilitate  every 
inoyement  of  hi«  person,  to  guard  him 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  to  be  remarkable  for  its  collective 
ooiformity  of  appearance.  Next  to  these 
general  reqoisites,  the  ease  of  each  in- 
dividual  aoovid  be  consulted;  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  breeches,  trow- 
ters,  or  pantaloons.  Regimental  sur- 
geons will  certainly  agree  with  us,  when 
we  say,  that  in  some  instances  men  have 
fu&red  as  much  from  an  inattention 
to  this  part  of  their  dress,  as  from  the 
most  harrassing  service  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  The  loins  should  invariably  be 
covered,  the  stride  be  made  easy,  and 
the  bend  of  the  knee  be  left  unembar- 
nsied.  Under  the  old  French  govern- 
ment, the  whole  infantry  was  clothed 
in  white,  with  facings  of  various  colours; 
but  both  the  officers  and  the  men  were 
extremely  plain  in  every  part  of  their 
dress.  Since  the  revolution,  the  nation- 
al colour,  which  was  white,  has  been 
changed  to  blue.  Not  only  the  soldiers, 
but  the  wagon-drivers,  &c.  had  a  parti- 
cular dress  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  people.    We  raali  speak  more 


specifically  on  this  head  under  the  art»« 
cle  uniform. 

Un  HABIT  ^ordonnance,  ?  regimen- 

TJn HABIT (TuniformeyFr.  S  tal  coa^ 
or  clothing. 

IIACHE,  Fr.  a  hatchet. 

IIache  d'grmes,  Fr.  a  hatchet  or  bat« 
tle-axe. 

In  ancient  times  this  weapon  was 
frequently  resorted  to  l^y  whole  armies 
when  they  engaged.  At  present  it  it 
only  used  on  particular  occasions^  ia 
sorties,  iSic, 

Hachse,  Fr.  a  term  which  was  for- 
merly used  among  the  French  to  ex« 
press  a  certain  punishment  that  military 
delinquents  were  obliged  to  undergo. 
It  consisted  in  being  loaded  with  a  psux 
or  saddle,  which  the  guilty  person  was 
under  the  necessity  ^f  carrying  a  speci« 
fied  distance,  and  which  entailed  disgrace 
upon  the  bearer. 

HACHER,  Fr.  to  cut  to  pieces. 
This  word  is  very  frec{uentiy  ug^i 
among  the  French  in  a  military  sen8e,vi]L 

Un  bataUUm,  ou  un  escadrori  i^estJaU 
Hacuer  en  pieces,  a  battalion,  or  a 
squadron  has  suffered  itself  to  be  cut  to 
pieces. 

They  likewise  make  use  of  the  ex- 
pression in  familiar  discourse,  as  speal^ 
ing  of  truth,  viz. 

On  se/eroit  Hacher  en  pihes  pour  Im 
veritc ;  one  would  be  cut  to  pieces  for 
the  support  of  truth. 

HACHEREAU,  Fr,  a  small  hatchet. 

UACHOIR,  Fr,  a  chopping  boar(^  a 
knife,  &c. 

IIachoir  de  Cavalier,  Fr.  a  chopping 
board  or  block ;  a  knife.  In  the  French 
service  every  troop  of  horse  is  furnished 
with  this  machine,  in  order  to  prepare  or 
cut  the  straw  for-food.  These  chopping 
blocks  or  boards,  &c.  are  always  carried 
in  separate  carts,  and  follow  the  baggage. 

HACKERY,  an  Indian  carriage  or 
cart,  drawn  by  oxen, 
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HACQUETON.    See  Hatchet. 

HACQUET .  WAGEN,  a  four- 
wheeled  waj^on,  which  is  used  in  the 
Prussian  service  to  convey  pontoons. 
The  under-frame  of  this  carriage  is 
built  like  that  of  a  chariot,  by  vvhich 
means  it  can  turn  without  difficulty. 

HAIDAMACS.    See  Cosacks. 

HAIEy  Fr,  the  di&position  or  distri- 
bution of  troops  in  a  straight  line,  either 
ID  one  or  more  ranks. 

Hai B  morte,  Fr.  a  hedge,  or  boundary, 
made  of  dead  branches  of  trees,  &c. 

Ha  IE  vtve,  Fr.  auickset.  Any  hedge 
whidi  consistft  or  trees  or  branches, 
that  interweave  with  each  other  as  they 
mw,  and  thereby  form  a  very  strong 
defence.  This  sort  of  hedge  is  prefer^ 
able  to  palisades. 

HAIlrSHOT.    See  Grape-^vot. 

HAIRrCLOTH,  a  stuff  made  of  hair. 
It  is  laid  on  the  floor  of  powder-maga- 
femes  and  laboratories  to  prevent  acci- 
dents of  fire  from  the  shoes  of  the  men 
treading  or  nibbing  upon  sails,  sand,  or 
mvel. 

HAKEM,  or  HAKIM.  A  term  used 
in  India  to  sienify  the  governor  of  a  city, 
M  jndge^  or  «  king.  It  sometimes  means 
tiie  government. 

l&KIN,  an  Indian  word  signifying 
^ower. 

HALBERD,  ?  a   weapon     formerly 

HALBERT,  $  carried  by  the  ser- 
Jiints  of  foot  and  artillery.  It  is  a  sort 
^  6f  spear,  the  shaft  of  which  is  about  5 
feet  long)  generally  made  of  ash.  Its 
bead  is  armed  with  a  steel  point,  edged 
ta  both  sides.  Besides  this  point,  which 
is  in  a  line  with  the  shaft,  there  is  a 
cross  piece  of  iron,  flat  and  turned 
lAown  at  one  end,  but  not  very  sharp,  so 
that  it  server  enually  to  cut  down  or 
^nist  with.  This  wenpon  has  of  late 
been  exchanged  for  the  lialf-pike.  The 
balbert  was  first  nsed  by  the  Danes, 
4lfterwards  by  the  Scotch,  English,  and 
€wiss,  and,  last  of  all,  by  the  French. 

HALEBARDE,(<m  armeDMnoi$e,rr,) 
•  hakbert.  This  wea^ion,  as  well  as  the 
|Mke,  was  first  adopted  by  the  French,  in 
KMtation  of  a  similar  006  which  was 
calried  by  the  Swiss  troops.  It  was  not 
bftown  hi  that  country  before  the  reign 
4ftf  Jjof^n  XI.  and  when  it  fell  into  disuse 
MMmg  the  rank  and  file,  it  was  confined 
to  the  wryeaAto  of  infantry.  The  length 
of  a  French  balbert  wae  »i  of  their 


feet  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
The  handle  or  shaft  was  a  long  stick, 
with  a  btrong,  sharp,  iron  ferrel  at 
the  end,  and  the  upper  part  had  a 
sharp  flat  blade,  with  a  cross  bar  atr 
.taebed  to  it. 

HALF,  is  frequently  used  in  militar]^ 
terms.    Thus, 

Half-Brigade,  (demie-brigadef  Fr.) 
which  signifies  half  the  number  of  men 
of  which  a  whole  brigade  is  composed. 
A  brigade  of  cavalry  in  the  French  ar- 
my, consists  of  three  regiments,  each  of 
one  thousand  men,  making  together 
three  thousand  men.  Fifteen  hundred, 
of  coarse,  constitutes  a  dtmie-brigadef 
or  half-brigade.  In  the  British  service, 
a  brigade  of  cavalry  is  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  r^ments  that 
mav  be  encamped,  or  lie  contiguous  to 
eacli  other.  Sometimes  two,  tnree,  or 
four  regiments  foi-m  a  brigade;  so  that 
half  the  recited  number  of  men  which 
composes  a  brigade,  whether  of  cavalry 
or  infantry,  makes  a  half-brigade. 

Half-Companies.  The  same  aa 
subdivisions,  and  equal  to  two  sections. 

Half-Distance,  signifies  half  the 
regular  interval  or  space  between  troops 
drawn  up  in  ranks,  or  standing  in  co- 
lumn. 

HAtF-FAOsn.  Men  are  frequently 
half-faced  to  tlie  richt  or  left,  in  order 
to  give  an  oblique  direction  to  the  line. 
In  forming  echellon,  the  serjeant  wlio 
steps  out  is  half-faced. 

Ualf-Files,  half  the  gi^en  number 
pf  any  body  of  men  drawn  up  two  deep. 

Half-files  are  so  called  in  cavalry, 
when  the  men  rank  off  singly. 

Half-File  leader,  (Citff  de  dem- 
fifty  Fr.)  the  foremost  man  of  a  rank  en* 
tire. 

Half-Batta.  An  extra  allowance 
which  has  been  granted  tu  the  whole  of 
the  oifieers  belonging  to  the  Indian  ar^ 
my,  except  in  Bcngul,  when  out  of  the 
company  s  district  in  the  province  of 
Oude.  In  the  upper  provinces  double 
batta  is  allowed.  All  above  full  is  paid 
by  the  Vizir,  as  the  troops  stationed  in 
tifat  quarter  are  considered  as  auxilta* 
ries.  The  full  batta  is  an  allowance 
granted  to  both  officers  and  men  wheii^ 
ever  they  are  under  canvas. 

Half-Circle  gMordj  one  of  the 
guards  used  with  the  broad-sword  le 
parry  en  inside  cut  beleir.tfae  wrift» 
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formed  by  drop|uiig  the  point  of  the 
nroftl  outward  in  a  semicircular  direc- 
tion, with  the  edge  turned  to  the  left, 
and  raising  the  band  to  the  height  of 
the  face. 

Half-C  I RCLE  parade,  a  parade  of  the 
■nail  sword  Obed  against  the  thrust  io 
Jow  carte. 

HALP-HAHGERy  or  HALr-HAHGIKG- 

Guard,  a  position  of  defence  in  the  art 
of  broadsword;  difering  from  the  hang- 
ia^-gnard,  in  the  sword-hand  not  being 
raised  so  high,  but  held  low  enough  to 
see  your  opponent  over  the  hilt.    See 

fiaOADSWORD. 

Half-Mooit,  or  demirlune,  Fr.  See 
Fortification. 

Half-Pay,  a  certain  allowance  which 

is  made  to  ofiicers  who  have  been  re^ 

diiced,  in  consequence  of  some  general 

.^wder  that  afiects  whole  corps,  supernu- 

meraiy  companies  or  individtmls. 

It  may  likewise  be  considered  as  a 
compensatioo  to  individuals,  who  have 
been  pemiitted  to  retire  from  the  active 
funcooDS  of  a  miUtary  life. 

Half«Pay  officert,  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  out  of  the  reach  of  mili- 
tary cognizance.  They  cannot  be  tried 
bj  martial  law;  nor  are  they  liable  to 
be  called  upon  either  as  members  of  a 
court  martial,  or  for  the  purposes  of  ao- 
tttd  service.  Surgeons  and  assistant-4ur- 
^eons,  however,  who  have  received  their 
appointments  subseouent  to  1793,  are 
eicepdons  to  this  rule. 

Half-Pi  re,  (demi-pique,  Fr.)  a  small 
pike,  which   was  formerly  carried   by 


Halp-Sword.  close  iight,  within  half 
the  length  of  a  sword. 

HALLEBARDIERS,  Fr,  men  that 
carried  halberts.  In  former  times  tbey 
»ere  attached  to  the  several  regiments. 
Hence  Campagnies  fTkallehardiert. 

HALLFjUHET,  Jr.  a  breast-plate 
made  of  flat  pieces  of  iron,  which  was 
worn  by  the  French  infantry  under 
Fnacit  the  First,  and  as  late  as  the  year 
164L  Tliis  breast-plate  was  onein- 
ally  made  of  leather.  It  was  also  called 
eoreeUiy  and  afterwards  cuirasxf, 

HALT  [French  haiie],  is  a  disconti- 
naaaoe  ot  the  march  of  any  body  of 
men,  armed  or  unarmed,  under  military 
duectioBs.  It  is  frequently  practised 
fur  the  purpose  of  easing  troops  during 
th«r  progress  through  a  country,  or  to 


render  them  fresh  and  active  previous 
to  any  warlike  undertaking. 

Frequent  halts  are  made  during  thm 
passace  of  obstacles,  and  in  an  mler< 
sected  country,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
inoonvenidnoe  and  danger  which  muat 
attend  a  column,  whoM  head  is  ad* 
vanced  too  far  to  preserve  the  regukr 
succession  of  all  its  component  parts. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  pregnant 
with  mischief  than  such  a  chasm;  for^ 
if  the  enemy  be  in  the  neighbourfaoody 
both  front  and  rear  are  exposed.  The 
l)est  way  in  the  passage  of  defiles,  &c. 
is  to  proceed  to  a  distance  beyond  it^ 
which  shall  be  sufBcientlv  extensive  tq^ 
admit  of  the  whole  num(»er;  there  Io 
halt,  and  not  to  march  forward  until 
the  rear  has  completely  cleared  the  ob» 
Steele. 

Halt,  is  likewise  a  word  of  command 
in  familiar  use  when  a  regiment  is  on 
its  march  from  one  quarter  to  another* 
The  men  are  permitted  to  refresh  them- 
selves halftway.  It  should  be  general^ 
observed,  that  to  prevent  solders  from 
straggling  about,  or  getting  among  per* 
sons  who  mi^ht  entice  them  te  be  die* 
orderly,  a  stnct  order  ought  to  be  given 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  every  bat* 
talion  not  to  allow  any  division  or  de- 
tachment to  halt  in  or  near  a  town  or 
village.  A  convenient  midway  spot 
should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and 
when  the  men  have  piled  their  arms 
(which  may  be  done  in  line,  or  in  co- 
lumn) a  few  steady  soldiers  should  be 
detached  to  guard  the  ground,  and  to 
prevent  others  from  stramling  beyond 
certain  limits.  Among  the  French  it 
was  usual  for  the  commanding  officer 
of  a  battalion,  division,  or  detachment, 
in  hot  weather,  to  send  a  Serjeant  and  a 
few  Steady  grenadiers  forward,  in  order 
to  secure  good  water  for  the  troops. 
This  practice,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible;  for 
men  are  more  exposed  to  suffier  from 
drinking  when  overheated,  than  they 
would  be  by  patiently  enduring  the 
thirst  until  they  reached  the  spot  where 
the  ds^y^s  march  is  to  terminate. 

To  II alt  in  open  column  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  fcheeimg  u^  into  line.  When 
the  several  companies  of  one  or  more 
battalions  have  entered  the  alignement, 
and  inarched  with  their  pivot  flanks 
along  ity  covering  each  otoer  at  their 
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due  distances  (for  which  company  oiii- 
.cers  are  answerable),  the  open  column 
18  then  in  a  state  ta  be  wneeled  into 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  head  or 
Tear   division,    according    to    circum- 
stances, arrives  at  the  given  point  where 
it  is  to  rest  in  line,  the  commander  of 
the  battalion  fives  the  word  halt.    No 
one  moves  after  the  delivery  of  this 
word,  not  even  a  half  pace ;  but  the  foot 
which  is  then  off  the  ground,  finishes 
its  proper  step,  and  the  other  is  brought 
up  to  It.    If  that  were  not  done,  and 
ime  company  should  stop  while  another 
was  permitted  to  make  one  or  two 
paces,  those  behind  would  be  obliged 
to  shift  anew,   and    much  confusion 
would  arise  from  officers  being  deficient 
in  one  great  principle  of  their  business, 
the  preservation  of  proper  distances. 
The  instant  the  halt  is  ordered,  the 
commanding  officer  from  the  head  di- 
vision of  each  battalion  (be  taking  care 
that  he  is  himself  placed  in  the  true 
line)  makes  any  small  correction  on  a 
Aear  point  in  that  line  that  the  pivots 
inky  require,  although  no  such  correc- 
tion ought  to  be  necessary. 

To  Halt  after  having  wheeled  from 
open  column.  The  officers  commanding 
companies,  &c.  having  during  the  wheel 
turned  round  to  face  their  men,  and  in- 
clined towards  the  pivot  of  the  preced- 
ing company,  as  they  perceive  their 
wheeline  men  make  tlie  step  whicli 
brings  them  up  to  their  several  pivots, 
they  give  the  word  halt,  dress.  The 
men,  on  receiving  this  word  of  com- 
mandy  halt,  with  their  eyes  still  turned 
to  the  wheeling  flank,  and  each  officer 
being  then  placed  before  the  preceding 
pivot,  to  which  his  men  are  then  look- 
mg,  corrects  the  interior  of  his  company 
upon  that  pivot,  his  own  pivot,  ana  the 
peneral  line  of  the  other  pivots.  This 
being  quickly  and  instautaneouslv  done, 
the  officer  immediately  takes  his  post 
on  the  right  of  his  company,  whicli  has 
been  preserved  for  him  by  his  serjeant. 
Tims  th^  whole  line,  when  halted,  is 
imperceptibly  dressed.  See  Gen.  Reg. 
page  153. 

In  cavalry  movements,  when  tlie  open 
column  halted  on  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  to  form,  wheels  up  into  line,  the 
following  sp«<nfic  instructioDs  a^ust  be 
attended  to : 


Distances  being  just,  and  pivot  lead« 
ers  being  truly  covered,  the  caution  is 
given,  Wheel  into  line  !  when  the  then 
pivot-flank    leaders    place   themselves 
each  on  the  reverse  flank  of  such  divi- 
sions as  by  its  wheel  up  brings  them  to 
their  true  place  in  the  squadron.    The 
leading  division  of  each  squadron  s^nds 
out  a  person  to  line  himself  with  the 
pivot  files.    At  the  word  march!  the 
whole  wheel    up  into  line,  which  ii 
marked  by  the  pivot  men,  also  bound- 
ed by  the  horses'  heads  of  the  faced 
markers  of  it.     Halt !  dress  f  is   then 
given  (as  well  as  the  other  words  by 
each  squadron  leader)  the  instant  before 
the  completion  of  the  wheel ;  the  eyes 
are  then  turned  to  the  standing  flank 
(to  which  the  correction  of  the  squadron 
is  made),  and  remain  so  till  otherwise 
ordered;    so  that  a  line  formed    by 
wheels  to  the  left,  will  remain  with  eyes 
to  the  left;  and  one  formed  by  wheels 
to  the  right^  will  remain  with  eyes  to  the 
right. 

During  the  wheel  up,  the  standard 
moves  to  its  place  in  squadron,  and  at 
the  halt  every  individual  has  gained  his 
proper  post.  See  Cavalry  ]lq;ulation8y 
page  98. 
HALTE,JV.  See  Halt. 
HALTER-CAST,  in  farriery,  an 
excoriation  or  hurt  in  the  pastern,  which 
is  occasioned  by  the  horse  endeavouring 
to  scrub  the  itching  part  of  his  body 
near  the  head  and  neck,  and  thus  enr 
tangling  one  of  his  hinder  feet  in  the 
halter.  The  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  he  naturally  struggles  to  get  frefe, 
and  sometimes  receives  very  dangerous 
hurts  in  the  hollow  of  his  pastern. 

HALTING,  in  farriery,  a  limping, 
or  going;  lame ;  an  irregularity  in  the 
motion  m^a  horse,  arising  from  a  lame- 
ness in  the  shoulder  leg,  or  foot,  which 
obliges  him  to  tread  tenderly. 

HALTiNG-c^yx.  When  troops  are 
upon  the  marcn,  and  there  is  not  any 
particular  necessity  for  exertion  or  dis- 
patch, two  days  in  the  week  have  been 
usually  allotted  for  repose.  These  are 
Thursday  and  Sunday.  Well  regulated 
corps  undergo  an  inspection  of  necessa- 
ries, &c.  on  the  former  of  these  days, 
and  arc  sometimes  put  through  four  or 
five  of  the  prescribed  manceuvi-es. 
During  the  present  war,  troops  have 
seldom  been  ailu\^ed  any  haltins  days. 
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-HAMLET,  a  sixHdl  Tillage. 

Taaver-HAMLBTSy .  a  particular  di»- 
trici  in  the  county  of  Middleses^,  which 
Uy  under  the  command  of  the  constable 
of  the  Tower,  or  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower4iamiets,  for  the  service  and  pre- 
fer%'atioa  of  that  royal  fort. 

In  the  13th  and  14th  years  of  Charles 
the  Second  an  act  of  parliament  passed, 
hj  which  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  or 
hu  lieutenant,  had  authority  from  time 
u>  time^  to  appoint  his  deputy  lieute- 
nants, and  to  give  commissions  to  a 
proper  number  of  officers  to  train  and 
discipline  the  militia  to  be  raised  within 
and  for  .the  said  division  or  luimlets,  and 
to  form  the  same  into  two  regiments  of 
eipht  companies  each ;  and  in  the  S6tl^ 
ol  his  present  Majesty,  the  above  act, 
intituled  an  act  for  ordering  tkefi^rces 
in  the  several  counties  of  this  kingdom, 
was  revived;  and  the  siud  constable  or 
lieutenant,  in  order  to  defray  the  ne-> 
oesHiry  charges  of  trophies,  and  other 
inddentai  expences  of  the  militia  of  the 
same  division  or  hamlets,  were  further 
autboriied  to  continue  to  i-aise,  in  every 
year,  the  proportion  of  a  fourth  part  of 
one  month's  assessment  of  trophy-mo- 
ney within  the  sud  division  or  namiets, 
i&  such  manner  as  he  hath  been  used  to 
day  by  virtue  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  act  of  the  13th  and  14th  years  of 
the  reigu  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Whoever  tlie  lieutenant  of  the  Tow- 
er-Hamlefs  shall  happen  to  be  out  of  the 
kiflgdomy  deputy  lieuteiumts  may  be 
appointed  to  act  in  his  room;  and  no 
ooiamissions  are  to  be  vacated  by  the 
death  or  removal  of  the  lieutenant. 

The  constable  has  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing a  treasurer  of  the  trophy-mo^ 
oey,  n^  is  to  account  for  the  same 
yearly;  and  no  trophy-money  for  a  suc- 
nncitim  year  is  to  be  levied  till  the  ao- 
coQQt  of  the  former  year  has  been 
allowed. 

Rofol  Totoer  Hamlets.  The  mi- 
Sda  raiMd  in  the  district  of  the  Tower 
is  so  called,  and  is  divided  into  two 
^^taliont,  viz.  first  and  second,  officered 
ia  the  same  manner  that  other  corps 
arc  bekM^pmc  to  tliat  establishment,  and 
•objfct  ti>  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tiofis. 

HAMM£R,  a  well-known  instrument 
withan  troA  head,  for  driving  nails,  &c. 
Jbcb  aitilkry-maa  fiarhct  uoe  ia  his 


belt,  in  order  to  clear  the  vent  from  any 
stoppage. 

Hammer,  a  piece  of  iroir  whicn 
stands  in  a  perpendicular  direction  above 
the  cover  of  the  pan,  being  a  part  of  the 
same,  and  serving  to  produce  tliose  sparks 
of  fire  that  ultimately  occasion  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  gun-powder.  The  Ger- 
mans call  it  spfonnen  deckel,  the  cover 
of  the  pan ;  but  this  expression  does  not 
convev  a  distinct  and  clear  idea  of  the 
use  that  is  made  of  it.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  less  appropriate  than  the 
teim  as  used  amongst  us.  We  call  the 
part  which  is  struck  against  to  produce 
sparks  of  fire  the  hammer;  and  the  part 
which  strikes,  tlie  cock;  whereas  that 
part  of  the  cock  which  holds  the  fiint 
is^  in  fact,  the  hammer,  and  the  other  is 
without  a  proper  name.  The  Germans 
call  the  cock  hahn.  It  is  not  within 
our  province  to  propose  new  terms ;  we 
are  therefore  satisfied  in  having  pointed 
out  the  contradiction. 

ILammer-Sprinc,  the  spnng  oo 
which  the  hammer  of  a  gun-lock  works. 
It  is  also  called  JhUher-spring, 

HAMMOCK,  {hamac,  Fr.)  a  sort  of 
bed  made  of  cotton  or  canvas.  Those 
used  in  America,  consist  of  a  broad  piece 
of  canvas,  wliich  is  suspended  between 
two  branches  of  a  tree,  or  between  two 
stakes,  and  in  which  the  savages  are  ac- 
customed to  sleep. 

Among  sailors  the  hammock  is  about 
six  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad, 
drawn  together  at  the  two  ends,  and 
hung  horizontally  under  the  deck  for  the 
sailors  to  repose  in.  In  time  of  battle, 
the  hammocks  are  strongly  fastened  and 
laid  above  the  rails  on  tiie  (quarter-deck 
and  forecastle,  to  barricade,  and  to  pre- 
vent tlie  execution  of  small  shot. 

HAMPE,  and  not  HANTE,  Fr.  a 
shaft;  a  long  stick  to  which  any  thing 
else  is  attached;  as  a  sharp  blade  to 
form  a  halbert  or  pike. 

HANC£S,the  ends  of  elliptical  arches. 

HAND,  a  member  of  the  body ;  part 
of  the  arm,  &c. 

Hand.  Among  the  Mvsoreans  the 
print  of  a  hand  is  reckoned  a  form  equi- 
valent  to  an  oath.  See  History  of  the 
Camatic,  Book  V.  p.  348. 

Ha  HP,  a  measure  of  four  inches,  by 
which  the  height  of  a  horse  is  con>* 
puted.  Thus  horses  are  said  to  be  so 
many  bands  high. 

T  t  According 
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According  to  the  regulations  for  the 
maanting  luid  remounting  of  cavalry, 
the  sizes  of  military  horses  must  run 
from  15  hands  and  1  inch  to  15  hands  3 
inches,  and  the  age  4  or  5  off,  if  possible. 

Hand  is  also  used  for  the  division  of 
a  horse  into  the  fore  and  hind  parts. 
The  parts  of  the  fore-hand  are  the  head, 
neck,  and  fore-quarters;  and  those  of 
the  hind-hand  include  all  the  other  parts 
of  his  body. 

Hand  is  likewise  used  for  the  horse- 
man's hand.  Thus  spear-hand,  or  sword- 
hand,  is  the  horseman's  right  hand,  and 
bridle-hand  is  his  left  hand. 

Hand-Barrow,  a  machine  made  of 
light-wood,  of  gi*eut  use  in  fortification 
for  carrying  earth  from  one  place  to 
another ;  or  in  a  siege,  ff)r  carrying  shflils 
or  shot  aFong  the  trenches. 

Hand-Breadth,  a  measure  of  three 
inches,  or  a  space  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  hand,  the  palm. 

Hand-Gallop,  a  slow  and  easy  gal- 
lop, in  which  the  hand  presses  the  bridle 
to  hinder  increase  of  speed. 

Hand-Grenades,  small  iron  shells, 
from  2  to  3  inches  diameter,  filled  with 
powder,  which  being  lij:hted  by  means 
of  a  fuse,  are  thrown  by  the  grenadiers 
amongst  the  enemy;  now  out  of  use. 
Sec  Grenades. 

Hand-Gu^,  a  gun  held  in  the  hand. 

Hand-Mali.et,  a  wooden  hammer 
with  a  handle,  to  drive  fuses,  or  pickets, 
&c.  in  making  fascine  or  gabion  batteries. 

Hand-Screw,  is  ctnnposed  of  a 
toothed  iron  bar,  which  has  a  claw  at 
t\\e  lower  end  and  a  fork  at  the  upper: 
the  bar  is  fixed  in  a  stock  of  wood,  about 
2.  5  feet  high,  and  6  inches  tliick,  moved 
by  a  rack-work,  so  that  this  claw  or. 
fork  being  placed  under  a  weight  raises 
it  as  far  as  tlie  bar  can  go. 

Hand^Speck,  ?  a  sort  of  wooden  le- 

Hand-Spike,  >  ver  for  moving  heavy 
things. 

Hand-Spike,  in  gunnery,  a  wooden 
lever  5  or  6  feet  long,  flattened  at  the 
lower  end,  and  tapering  towards  the 
other,  UHeful  in  moving  guns  to  their 
places  after  being  fired  and  loaded  again, 
or  for  moving  other  heavy  weights. 

Hand-to-Hand,  close  fight;  the 
situation  of  two  persons  closely  op- 
posed -to  each  other. 

HANDFUL,  used  figuratively,  in  a 

'Utary  sense,  to  denote  a  small  quan- 
'>r  number,  as  a  handful  of  men.     ., 


I      To  HANDLE,  to'  manage,  to  wield. ' 

I      Handle  arms,  a  word  of  command 

(when  the  men  are  at  ordered  arms)  by 

I  which  the  soldier  is  directed  to  bring  his 

i  right  hand  briskly  up  to  the  muzzle  of 

'  his  firelock,  with  his  fingers  bent  in- 

'  wards.    This  word  of  command  is  frp- 

{  quently  used  at  the  private  inspection  of 

companies,  and  always  preceae»^£ase 

anns. 

Tiiis  term  was  formerly  used  in  the 

manual  from  the  support  to  the  earn/, 

I  It  is,   howe\'er,  totally  exploded,  arid 

I  contrary  to  the  Regulations,  except  in 

the  instance  just  mentioned. 

To  HANG-FIRE.  Fire-arms  are  said 
to  hang-fire  when  the  fismie  is  not  speedy 
in  communicating  from  the  pan  to  the 
change.  This  defect  may  arise  from 
the  powder  being  damp  or  the  touchy 
hole  foul. 

To  Ha  NO  upon.  To  hover,  to  impend. 

To  Hang  upon  the  rear  of  a  retreating 

enemy.  ,  To   follow  the  movements  of 

any  bo^y  of  men  so  closely  as  to  be  a 

perpetual  annoyance  to  them. 

It  requires  both  judgment  and  activity 
in  the  commanding  officer  of  a  pursuing 
army,  to  execute  this  business  without 
endangering  his  troops.  For  it  might 
happen,  that  the  retreating  enemy,  see- 
ing an  opportunity  to  make  a  retrograde 
flank  movement  from  its  front,  would 
practise  a  feint  in  its  rear,  and  suddenly 
appear  upon  the  light  or  left  of  his  pur- 
suers, especially  with  ravalry.  To  prcs 
vent  a  surprise  of  this  sort,  ponstant 
vedettes  and  side-patroles  must  be  de- 
taclied,  and  the  pursuer  must  never  at- 
tempt to  follow  through  any  consideri^ 
ble  length  of  defile,  or  cross  rivers, 
without  having  secured  the  neighbour- 
"^ng  eminences,  and  been  well  informed 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  stream,  for  some 
extent  on  his  right  and  left.  Without 
these  precautions  he  might  himself  be 
taken  in  flank  and  rear.     ^ 

To  Hang  upon  tkejlanksofan  enemy^ 
to  harass  and  perplex  him  in  a  more  de- 
sultory manner  tnan  what  is  generally 
practised  when  you  press  upon  his  rear. 
Hussars,  light  dragoons,  mounted 
riflemen,  and  light  infantry  detachments 
are  well  calculated  for  this  service 
Light  pieces  of  artillery  are  likewise  eic- 
tremely  useful ;  but  they  should  be  cau- 
tiously resorted  to,  as  ambuscades  might 
be  l^d,  and  their  removal  would  require 
too  much  time.  A  perfect  knowledge  of 
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the  ocMintrj  in  which  you  fight,  aided 
by  iatelligeut  guides  aud  faithiul  scouts, 
will  be  oae  of  the  best  safeguards  in  all 
operations  of  this  kind. 

HANGER,  a  short  curved  sword. 

HAN^GIAR,  Fr.  This  word  has  been 
sometliiies  written  Haniare,  which  is 
incorrect.  It  signifies  a  Turkish  poniard, 
wbich  is  worn  bj  the  Janissaries  in  their 
cross  belts  or  scarfs. 

HANGING-GUARD,  a  defensive 
position  in  the  art  of  broad-sword ;  it  is 
lonned  by  raising  tlie  sword-hand  high 
enough  to  view  your  antagonist  under 
your  wrist,  and  directing  your  point  to- 
wards his  ribs.    See  Broadsword. 

HANNIBAL,  a  celebrated  general 
iinonf  the  Carthaginians,  who  crossed 
the  ^ps,  and  tlireatened  Rome.  This 
able  man  lost  all  the  fruits  of  his  un- 
common exertions  and  military  talents 
by  relaxing  from  that  active  conduct,  by 
wnich  he  had  thrown  the  ftoman  legions 
into  confusion.  He  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  propriety  of  Marslial  Saxe's 
observations  on  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
and  unremitting  operations  against  a  re- 
treating enemy,    see  G  en  era  l. 

HANOVERIANS,  troops  belonging 
to  the  electorate  of  Hanover  and  once 
subject  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
They  formerly  served  upon  the  conti- 
oent,  in  conjunction  with  British  forces, 
but  they  did  not  rank  with  th^  Epglish 
limy,  nor  were  they  paid  from  the  trea- 
sury of  Great  Britain.  A  body  of  re- 
fugees from  Hanover  are  now  in  the 
service  of  Great  Britain. 

H.\XSE,  or  HANS,  (Hans  Teut(h 
aif  v<^  Fr.^  a  body  or  company  of  mer- 
chjmts  united  together  for  the  promotion 
of  trade. 

Uaxs  townSy  {villet  Hansiatigues^'Fr,) 
Certain  towns  and  places  in  Germany 
And  tlie  north  oT  Europe,  in  which  a  com- 
mercial compact,  or  agreement,  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce  was  entered  into  by 
merchants  of  respoctabiUty.  The  four 
towns  that  first  united  for  this  purpose 
were  Lubec,  Brunsviick,  Dantzic,  and 
Cologne,  and  on  that  account  they  bore 
thedistinguis^iing  title  of  mother-towns. 
Alter  the  original  establishment  of  this 
company  had  taken  place,  several  towns 
became  anxious  to  belong  to  so  respect- 
able and  useful  a  company.  They  were 
•ocordingly  adopted,  and  obtained  the 
^^nminntion  of  god-daugbterf«    The 
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II  number  of  these  associated  places  a* 
mounted  to  81,  and  they  were  generally 
called  the  Hanseatic  or  Anseatic  towns. 
In  the  year  1372,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
was  entered  into  between  Denmark  and 
the  Hans  towns.  Amsterdam  and  other 
Dutch  cities  were  included,  as  m&y  be 
seen  in  a  copy  of  that  treaty  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Boxhoom. 

HAQUE,  a  hand  gun. 

HAQUEBUT,  a  gun,  called  al90  a 
harguebuss. 

HAQUELIN,  a  piece  of  armour. 

HANTE,  and  not  Hampe,  Fr,  a  well 
finished  pike  which  was  formerly  used^ 
with  a  banner  at  the  end. 

HAQUET,  Fr.  a  dray;  a  species  of 
wagon  used  in  the  artillery  for  the  con- 
veyance of  pontoons,  &c.  These  wagons 
difier  in  their  sizes  and  dimensions  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  service. 

IiAR.\NES,  Fr,  a /nilitia  in  Hun- 
gary, part  of  which  served  on  foot,  and 
the  otner  on  horseback.    ' 

Militarif  HARANGUES,  (harangues 
militaires,  Fr.)  It  was  usual  among  the 
ancients  for  generals,  &c.  to  harangue 
tJieir  soldiers  previous  to  an  engagement* 
This  custom,  however,  is  too  old  to  be 
traced  to  its  origin.  Short  harangues^ 
if  any  are  adopted,  ivill  always  prove 
the  best;  for  that  natural  impulse  by 
which  the  aggregate  of  mankind  are 
driven  into  acts  ot  peril  and  possible  de* 
atruction,  is  of  too  subtile  and  too  vola* 
tile  a  nature  to  bear  suspense. 

We  find  among  the  ancient  historians 
various  instances  in  which  the  generals 
of  armies  have  judged  fit  to  harangue 
tlieir  troops.  It  must,  however,  be  ao* 
knowledged,  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  harangues  have  been  studioub^y 
made  our  by  ingenious  writers,  and  put 
into  the  lips  of  the  heroes  they  have 
thought  proper  to  celebrate.  Those 
which  contain  most  common  sense,  anct 
are  conveyed  in  short  pithy  sentences^ 
will  always  produce  the  best  effects. 

Eloquence  is  certainly  a  qualification 
which  every  general  of  an  armv  should 
possess;  but,  it  is  not,  in  our  clays,  the 
most  essential  requisite  in  his  character* 
Csesar  was  naturally  endowed  with  a 
most  bewitching  talent  in  the  exercise 
of  words;  smd  he  used  it  on  many  oc- 
casions to  considerable  advantage.  The 
manner  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
address  his  men  became  so  celebrated, 
T  t  2  that 
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that  several  persons,  belonging  to  the 
army  he  commanded,  carefuH^  selected 
his  military  harangues;  and,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Chevalier  Folard,  the  em- 
peror Augustus  was  particularly  pleased 
and  entertained  in  having  them  read  to 
bim. 

In  Chevalier  Folard's  opinion,  those 
speeches  which  are  enlivened  by  expres- 
sions of  humour  and  by  occasional  rail- 
lery, will  always  have  the  most  inHuence 
over  the  minds  of  common  soldiers. 
War,  although  apparently  dictated  by 
the  laws  of  nature  (for  war  and  blood- 
shed seem  to  have  been  the  concomi- 
tants of  man  from  his^  first  creation) 
cannot  be  so  far  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  civilized  mortality,  as  to  mingle  with 
sober  sense  and  rational  reflection.  Con- 
sequently, those  discourses  which  lead 
the  common  mind  to  think,  and  which 
induce  the  common  heart  to  fee),  are  ill 
adapted  to  acts  of  nolence  and  mutual 
rancour.  A  witticism  or  humorous  ex- 
pression has  sometimes  the  most  happy 
effect.  The  answer  which  Hannibal  tne 
Carthaginian  made  to  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, whose  name  was  Oiscon,  produced 
a  fortunate  emotion  among  his  soldiers. 
The  latter  observed,  that  the  entmtft 
numhen  somewhat  snrprized  him ;  Han- 
nibal, as  Plutarch  relates  the  story,  im- 
mediately said,  with  a  sort  of  indignant 
look— Bu^  there  is  another  eiratmstance, 
Giscon,  which  ought  to  surprise  you  much 
more,  and  to  nhich  you  do  not  seem  to  pay 

freat  attention,  Oiscon  rcqucstecf  to 
now  what  it  might  be.  It  is,  replied  Han- 
tiibal,  th4it  in  so  large  a  multitude  there 
should  not  be  one  man  whose  name  is 
Giscon,  This  sarcastic  observation  cre- 
ated a  loud  laugh  among  all  who  sur- 
rounded the  gcneraVand  the  humour  of 
the  saying  was  instantly  cOnve}'ed 
throutrh  the  ranks.  • 

Antig(mus,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, never  adopted  any  Other  mode 
of  conveying  his  sentiments  to  the 
troops.  The  Lacedemonians  were  even 
tnore  laconic;  but  every  thing  they  ut- 
tered wa^  full  of  sound  sense  and  energy 
of  thought.  Thucydides,  who  was  not 
only  a  good  historian,  but  likewise  an 
able  general,  mukes  his  heroes  speak  in 
a  very  emphatic  and  eloquent  manner, 
t^acitus  does  not  appear  to  possess  much 
excellence  that  way ;  and  the  spceclies 
which  we  find  in  l*olybius,  are  copied 
l^r  what  was  spoken  by  the  several 
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generals,  whom  he  celebrates.  Titus 
livius  is  too  ornamental  and  too  flow- 
ery. An  active  and  intelligent  general 
must  be  a  perfect  stranger  to  that  spe^ 
cies  of  oratory. 

We  read  in  Varillas,  a  French  his- 
torian, who  was  bom  in  1624,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  France,   beginning  with 
Louis  XI.  and  ending  with  Henry  IIL, 
&c.  tliat  Zisca  (or  Ziska)  a  gentlemati 
and  soldier  of  Bohemia  (who  was  so 
called  because  he  happened  to  lose  an 
eye),  made  a  remarkable  speech  to  his 
followers.     We  refer  our    inquisitive 
readers  to  that  writer's  works  for  one 
of  the  most  energetic,  most  soldier-like, 
and  persnasive  nieces  of  military  elo- 
quence that  perhaps  is  extant.    Zisca 
succeeded  Huss,  who  had  armed  the 
peasantry  of  Bohemia  to  resist  the  op- 
pressions of  the  emperor  and  the  Roman 
pontiff;  and  although  he  lost  his  other 
eye  at  the  siege  of  Rabi,  his  influence 
and  courage  were  so   great,  that  he 
obliged  the  emperor  Sigismund  to  send 
an  embassy  to  nim,  and  to  ofler  him  the 
government  of  Bohemia.    Such  was  his 
power  of  persuasion,  that  he  could  not 
only  animate  his  men  to  the  most  de* 
spcrate  feats  of  valour,  but  likewise 
cneck  them  in  the  fuU  career  of  victory, 
to   prevent  plunder  and  unnecessary 
bloodshed.    A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  sort  may  be  found  in  Varillas, 
where  he  relates,  that  nothing'  but  the 
influence  which  Zisca  possessed  over 
the  minds  of  his  followers  cotdd  have 
saved  the  city  of  Prague  from  utter  de* 
struction. 

Several  specimens  of  military  elo- 
qnence  may  be  found  in  Procopius. 
They  possess  tlie  happy  quality  of  be- 
ing very  short,  full  or  good  sense  and 
strength  of  expression.  Since  the  time 
of  Henry  the  I\rth,  of  France,  we  find 
few  instances  in  which  the  generals  of 
armies  have  thought  it  expediejit  to  ha- 
rangue their  troops,  unless  we  except 
the  battle  of  Nerva,  previous  to  which 
Charles  the  XHth,  king  of  Sweden,  ad- 
dressed his  little  army. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that 
the  commanding  officers  of  corps,  and 
of  detached  parties,  feel  it  necessary  to 
encourage  their  men  by  short  and  ap- 
propriate speeches  after  the  maimer  of 
the  Lacedemonians.  At  the  famous 
battle  of  Tory,  Henry  the  IVth,  of 
France,  rgde  down  the  front  of  the  line, 
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aiul  pointiiig  to  the  white  feather  which 
ht  wore  ID  bis  hat,  ^ke  in  the  follow- 
in^  emphatic  manner  to  his  soldiers  :— 
Children^  cried  he,  thould  any  mittake  or 
irrtptlwrity  occur  among  the  ttandard' 
hemrtrif  and  yeurcolourt  by  any  accident 
le  miikd^  recollect^  that  tkufeaHier  will 
<*e«  you  where  you  are  to  rally ;  you 
will  alwayejind  it  on  the  road  to  honour 
mnd  victory  J 

HARA.HS,  (karceler,  Vr.)  in  a  mi- 
fitarj  sense,  signifies  to  annoy,  to  per- 
plex, and  incessantly  turmoil  any  body 
of  men;  to  hang  upon  the  rear  and  flanks 
of  a  retreating  army,  or  to  interrupt 
its  operations  at  a  siege  by  repeated  at^ 
tacks.  The  troops  best  calculated  for 
this  duty  are  hnsrars,  mounted  riflemen, 
aod  light  dragoons.  The  general  most 
ceiebnited  among  the  ancients  for  this 
kiskd  of  warfare  was  Sertorius.  By 
means  of  the  most  subtile  and  ingenious 
■uuueuvres,  aided  by  a  thorough  knmv- 
fedgf  of  military  tactics,  he  disconcerted 
all  the  plans,  and  finally  defeated  all 
die  attempts  which  were  made  by  Pom- 

Eand  Metellus  to  subdue  him.  It 
been  shrewdly  remarked  by  the 
commentator  on  Polybtus,  that  had 
there  been  one  Sertorius  within  the  walls 
of  Liale^  when  that  city  was  besieged  in 
1706,  the  whole  combined  force  of  the 
allies  that  was  brought  before  it  would 
hare  been  rendered  ineflectual.  This 
wise  and  sagacious  ofiBcer  was  constantly 
upon  the  watch ;  no  movement  of  the 
enemy  escaped  his  notice ;  and  by  being 
master  of  his  designs,  every  measure 
which  was  attempted  to  be  put  into  ex- 
ecQtiott,  was  tliwarted  in  its  infancy. 

When  he  received  intelligence,  that 
•  convoy  was  on  its  way  to  the  enemy, 
anch  was  his  activity,  that  no  precau- 
tions could  save  it  from  his  attack ;  and 
however  seemingly  advantageous  a  tem- 
porary position  might  appear,  every 
possible  peril  or  surprize  crouded  upon 
■ia  nim^  and  the  instant  he  judged  it 
Deeessary  to  decamp,  such  was  his  sa- 
pKity  and  shrewdness,  that  no  foresight 
or  information  of  the  enemy  could  cir- 
cumvent him  on  his  march.  He  was 
fa\i  of  expedients,  master  of  military 
iciota,  and  indefatigably  active.  When 
porsned  in  his  retreats,  he  had  always 
tbe  ingenuity  to  avoid  his  enemy  by 
getting  into  ioaccesaible  places,  or  by 
ifispo&ingof  his  troops  in  such  a  manner, 
oa  Co  render  ic  extremely  hazardous  to 


those  who  might  attempt  to  harrass  or 
perplex  him. 

HARAUX,  (donner  la  harauM,  ¥t.) 
the  art  of  carrying  off  troop-horses 
when  they  are  at  grass,  or  out  rorag|in^ 

HARBOUR,  a  port  or  haven  for 
shipping.  The  making  and  inclosing 
harbours  with  piersy  so  as  to  resist  thtf 
winds  and  waves,  for  the  preservation 
of  ships  in  stormy  weather,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  necessary  work* 
that  can  be  made  in  a  trading  nation ; 
since  the  security  of  their  wealth  and 
power  depends  ereatly  upon  it.  Henc« 
It  should  be  the  particular  sfeady  of 
every  young  jeugineer,  who  is  desirous 
of  being  useful  to  his  country,  or  of 
distinguishing  himself,  to  become  master 
of  this  branch  of  business.  The  works 
principally  recommended  to  bis  atten» 
tion  are  L'Architecture  Hydraulique^ 
par  M.  Belidor ;  Eisai  ntr  la  Rhiitance 
de$  Fluidetf  tiar  M.  d'Alembert^  Mac^ 
laurin,  and  Mutler. 

HARCARRAS.  In  India,  messen* 
gers  employed  to  carry  letters,  and 
otherwise  entrusted  with  matters  of  con* 
sequence  that  require  secrecv  and  punc- 
tuality. They  are  commonly  Bramins^ 
well  aoqiminted  with  the  neighbouring 
countries;  they  are  sent  to  gain  intel- 
ligence, and  are  used  as  guides  in  tha 
field. 

HARCELE  en  flame  et  en^ueue^  Fr. 
harrassed  in  flank  and  rear. 

HARDACIUM.    See  Houkdets. 

IIARDI,  Fr.  In  French  architec- 
ture, an  epithet  which  is  frequently 
attached  to  those  sorts  of  works  that, 
notwithstanding  their  apparent  delicacy 
of  construction,  tlieir  great  extent  and 
wonderful  height,  remain  uninjured  for 
a  succession  of  years.  Gothic  churches 
arc  of  this  description. 

HARE,  an  ola  Saxon  term  for  an' 
array. . 

HARGNEUX,  Fr.  This  word  fitc- 
rally  means  morose,  peevish,  Sec,  In  a 
late  French  military  dictionary  we  find 
the  following  observation  tipon  it. 

The  old  Greek  proverb  is  brought  to 
our  recollection  oy  this  term;  and, 
however  trifling  or  familiar  it  may  ap- 
pear, we  shall  not  hesitate  to  place  it 
under  the  eyes,  and  to  recommend  it  to 
the  attention,  of  young  officers;  per^- 
haps  some  of  longer  standing  might  not 
be  injured  by  a  view  of  «ie  proverb  ' 
also.   Tout  cfiien  har^neux  a  4a  oreille$ 
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tirees.  Every  snarling  cur  lias  bis  ears 
pulled 

HABNESS,  armour,  or  defensive  fur- 
niture of  war.  .Also  the  traces  for 
horses  of  draught. 

HARNOIS,  Fr.  harness.  This  word 
was  formerly  used  among  the  French  to 
signify  the  complete  armour  or  equip- 
ment of  a  horseman,  including  the  cui- 
rass, helmet,  &c.  The  term,  however, 
is  still  adoptedin  a  figurative  sense :  as, 
Cct  anckn  officier  a  btancJii  $ou$  U  ^ar- 
nois^'This  old  officer  has  grown  grey  b&- 
neath  hit  hamessy  or  equipment.;  sig- 
nifying, that  he  has  grown  old  in  the 
service. 

'Harkois  dUt  Cheval,  Fr.  military 
equipment  for  a  horse.  There  are  some 
curioas  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the 
lUveries  du  Maretchal  Saxe, 

ILABjO,  Fr.  hue  and  cry. 

IIAROL^  an  Indian  term,  signifying 
the  officer  who  commands  the  van  of  an 
army.  It  sometimes  means  the  van- 
guard itself: 

HARPE;  Fr.  a  species  of  draw- 
liridge,  which  was  used  among  the  an- 
cients, and  which  obtained  the  name  of 
har{}  from  its  resemblance  to  that  instru- 
ment. This  bridge,  which  consisted  of 
a  wooden  frame,  and  hung  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction  against  tlie  turrets  that 
were  used  in  those  times  to  carry  on  the 
siege  of  a  place,  had,  like  the  harp,  a 
variety  of  /opes  attached  to  it,  and  was 
let  down  upon  the  wall  of  a  town  by 
means  of  pullies.  The  instant  it  fell, 
the  soldiers  left  the  turret,  and  rushed 
across  the  temporary  platform  upon  the 
rampart.* 

HARQUEBUSS,  a  kind  of  fire-arm, 
of  the  length  of  a  musket.  It  carried  a 
ball  of  about  3  ounces.  Not  used  at 
present. 

HARQUEBUSSIER,  a  soldier  car- 
rying a  harquebuss. 

HARROW,  to  lay  waste,  to  ravage, 
or  destroy.  • 

HASAilD  de  h  guerre,  Fr.  the 
chance  of  war.  It  also  means  the  dan- 
ger to  which  e%'ery  military  man  is  ev 
posed  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 
Thus  the  French  say,  11  a  essui/c  let 
grands  hoMords-^^e  has  undergone  great 
risks  or  dangers.  11  a  He  nourri  parmi 
let  hMords-^he  w{;s  brought  up  from 
lus  cradle  amidst  dangers. 

HASP,  a  flat  stapU  to  catch  the  bolt 
•f  alocL 


HASSEIN  and  JUSSEIN,  two  bro- 
thers, and  Mahomedan  saints,  whose . 
feast  is  celebrated  with  great  |>omp  and 
much  enthusiasu>  in  ludostan.  This  fc^* 
tiyal  is  kept  on  the  14th  of  November, 
in  commemoration  of  the  murder  of 
those  two  brothers.  The  Mahomedans 
of  ludostan  obser\'e  it  with  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious madness,  some  acting  and  others 
b^ailing  the  catastrophe  ottheir  saints 
witli  so  much  energy,  that  several  die 
of  the  excesses  they  commit.  They  are 
likewise  persuaded,  that  whoever  falls 
in  battle  against  unbelievers,  during  any 
of  the  days  of  this  ceremony,  shall  be 
instantly  translated  into  the  higher  pa- 
radise, without  stopping  at  any  of  the 
intermediate  purgatories.  On  these  oc- 
casions (continues  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Carnatic),  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  superstition  is  added  the 
more  certain  efficacy-  of  inebriation; 
for  the  troops  eat  plentifully  of  bang. 
See  page  194,  Hist,  of  CarnaUc,Book  III. 

HASTAUIES,   Fr,   soldiers   armed 
with  spears.    See  Hastati. 

HASTATI,  from  the  Latin  word 
hostoj  a  spear;  so  that  they  may  lite- 
rally be  called  spearmen.  A  body  of 
Roman  soldiers  wno  were  more  ad\'anced 
in  age,  and  had  acquired  a  greater  re- 
putation in  arms  than  the  VeUtet  pos- 
sessed, were  distinguished  by  tliis  appel- 
lation. They  wore  a  complete  set  of 
armour,  and  always  carried  a  buckler, 
made  convex,  measuring  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  breadth  and  four  in  length.  The 
longest  contained  about  four  feet  nine 
inches,  or  a  Roman  palm.  The  buckler 
was  made  of  two  boards  glued  together. 
These  were  covered,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  a  broad  piece  of  linen,  which  was 
again  covered  over  with  dieep's  skin. 
The  edges,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  were 
fenced  with  iron,  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  broad  sword  and  sabre,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  rotting  when  planted 
on  the  ground.  The  convex  part  was 
further  covered  over  with  iron  plates  to 
resist  the  impression  of  hard  blows,  and 
to  withstand  the  violent iconcussion  of 
stones,  &c 

The  hastati  likewise  wore  a  sword, 
whidi  they  carried  ^rted  to  their  right 
thigh,  and  which  was  called  the  Spanish 
sword.  This  weapon  was  calculated 
both  to  cut  and  thrust,  the  blade  being 
very  broad,  thick,  and  pointed  They 
had  eacb|  moreover,  two  pikes^  a  brass 
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hebnet,  and  half  boots.  One  of  the  pikes 
^as  thick,  and  the  other  of  a  middling 
siie,  and  they  were  in  general  either 
round  or  square.  The  round  ones  were 
four  fingers  diameter,  and  the  sqaare 
ones  contained  the  breadth  of  a  side. 
The  small  pikes  were  not  unlike  to  tlie 
darts  which  the  hastati,  or  spearmen,  , 
were  still  obliged  to  carry. 

The  pole  or  smft*  of  these  pikes,  whe- 
ther large  or  small,  was  nearly  five  cu- 
bits long.  The  iron,  which  was  made 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  fish-hook, 
and  was  fixed  to  the  pole,  contained  the 
siune  length.  It  reached  beyond  the 
middle,  and  was  so  well  nailed  that  no- 
thing could  loosen  it,  without  at  the 
same  time  breaking  the  pole.  This  iron 
ivas  one  finger  and  a  half  thick,  both 
at  the  bottom^  and  at  the  part  where 
it  wa5  joined  to  the  wood. 

The  hastati  or  spearmen  wore  upon 
their  beads  A  red  or  black  plume,  con- 
sisting of  three  straight  feathers,  each 
measuring  one  cubit  m  height.  These, 
added  to  their  other  accoutrements, 
made  them  appear  uncommonly  tall, 
and  gave  them  a  bold  and  formidable 
look.  The  lowest  class  of  hastati,  or 
spearmen,  had  their  chests  protected  by 
a  piece  of  brass,  containing  twelve  fin- 
gers breadth  every  way.  This  plate  was 
called  a  breast  piate.  AH  diat  were 
worth  10,000  drachmae  wore  a  coat  of 
mail,  instead  of  a  breast-plate. 

Kennet,  in  his  R.  Ant.  p.  190,  gives 
a  similar  account  of  the  hastati ;  and 
adds,  *that  the  spears  were  afterwards 
fmd  aside  as  incommodious. 

Armt$  iTIIASTE,  Fr.  long-haftcd 
weapons. 

Haste,  IV.  The  piece  of  wood  or 
loog  pole  to  which  the  standard  is  fixed 
in  the  rcmd  gallery,  was  formerly  so 
cmlled  in  France. 

HAT,  a  covering  for  the  head.  For 
•  specific  description  of  military  hats 
worn  .by  British  officers,  accorcUng  to 
the  last  regulations,  see  the  Regimental 
Companion.  Hats  are  no  longer  used 
by  the  non-commissioned  officers  or  pri- 
vates, except  in  some  particular  rai- 
ments of  cavalry;  but  it  is  directed  by 
the  King,  that  every  infantry  regiment 
shall  wear  caps  \n  conformity  to  the 
following  shape,  6cc, 

R^imental  or  battalion  caps  to  be  se- 
ven inches  deep,  with  a  leather  peak 


two  inches  broad,  a  scarlet  and  white 
worsted  plume  or  feather  to  be  fixed, 
with  a  black  leather  cockade  and  regi- 
mental button  over  the  trophy. 

Grenadiers  to  wear  the  same,  with 
this  ditference,  that  the  plume  shaU  be 
uniformly  white,  with  a  grenade  in  the 
center  of  the  cockade. 

The  light  infantry  ditto,  with  this  dif^ 
ference,  that  the  plume  shall  be  green 
worsted,  with  a  bugl&-horn  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cockade. 

Those  regiments  which  are  entitled  to 
a  badge,  may  have  it  engraved  in  the 
center  of  the  trophy"  in  lieu  of  G.  R.  • 

Light  infantry  otlicevs  are  ordered  to 
wear  caps  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
men,  with  a  gilt  trophy  and  bugle,  and 
a  green  feather,  iust^ul  of  the  wors- 
ted plume. 

HATCHET,  used  in  the  army,  a 
small  light  sort  of  an  axe,  with  a  bazil 
edge  on  the  left  side,  and  a  short  han- 
dle, used  by  the  men  for  cutting  wood 
to  make  fascines,  gabions,  pickets,  &c. 

To  take  up  the  Hatchet,  among  the 
Indians,  to  declare  war,  to  commence 
hostilities,  &c. 

HAUBERGEON,  Fr.   See  Habm- 

GEON. 

HAUBERGIER,  Fr,  an  individual 
who  held  a  tenure  by  knight's  service, 
and  was  subject  to  tne  feudal  system, 
wliich  formerly  existed  in  France,  and 
by  which  he  was  obliged  to  accompany 
the  lord  of  the  manor  in  that  capacity 
whenever  the  latter  went  to  war.  He 
was  called  fief  de,  hdubertj  and  had  the 
privilege  ot  carrying  a  halbert.  All  vas^ 
sals  in  ancient  times  served  their  lords- 
piuramount  as  squtres,haubergier8,  lance- 
meo,  bow-men,  &ic, 

HAUBERT.    SeeHAUTBEW. 

HAUBITZ,  Fr.  the  same  as  obuSf 
b  owi  tzc  r 

HAVERSACK,  a  kind  of  bag  mad6 
of  strong  coarse  linen,  to  carry  bread 
and  provisions  on  a  march.  It  is  only 
used  in  the  field  and  in  cantooQ^nts; 
each  soldier  having  one. 

HAVILDAR,  or   { a    non-comquf* 

HA VILDAUR,  S  sioned  officer  «p 
Serjeant  among  the  sepoys.  He  ranl^i^ 
next  to  the  Jemidar. 

HAVOCK,  carnage,  daughter. 

HAVRE,  Fr,  a  harbour  which  is  en- 
closed by  means  of  jettysy  and  can  be 
barred  by  a  chain. 
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Uavbs  dc  barrtf  Fr.  a  harbour  which 
is  <ir3r  at  iimes,  and  has  a  bar.  Of  this 
fiescription  are  Calais  and  Dover  har- 
bours 

liAVRESAC,  Fr.    See  Haversack. 

HAUSS£-co4  Fr.  aii  ornamental 
plate  similar  to  our  gorj^t.  It  is  worn 
by  infantry  officers  only. 

Un  Hausse-co/.  Fr.  a  neck-piece. 

HAUTBERT,  Fr,  a  coot  of  mail, 
which  coveted  the  neck  and  arras,  for- 
merly worn  by  the  teignfurt  tfhanbfrl, 
or  lords  paramount,  iu  France,  in  lieu 
of  the  Kattt9c<oiy  bratsaris,  and  cuis- 
S9rts» 

HAUTBOY,  (hautboy,  Fr.).  a  wnd- 
instrument,  now  almost  universally  a- 
dojJtod  by  the  European,  armies,  and 
which  invariably  forms  a  part  of  the  re- 
pmental  bands  belonging  tx>  the  corps 
in  the  British  service. 

IIAUTES^/Mytt,  Fr.  were  soldiers 
teleoted  by  the  captains  of  companies 
CD  attend  them  personaUvy  for  which 
aervioe  they  received  something  more 
than  the  common  pay.  Under  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  this  custom  was  abolished. 
It  was,  however,  suflfercd  to  exist  in  the 
royal  re^^eut  of  artillery  and  in  the 
companies  of  miners  and  artificers,  pro- 
vided the  officers  received  a  specific  or- 
der for  that  purpose.  Hautt^paift  be- 
ouae  afterwards  a  term  to  sii;nit'y  the 
•obsisceooe  which  any  body  of  inen,  su- 
perior to,  or  distinguished  from  the  pri- 
vate soldier  were  fdlowed  to  receive. 

IIAUTEUR,  Jr.  iii  geometry,  sig- 
Bifies  elevation. 

Hauteur,  Fr.  in  architecture,  the 
OKtreme  height  of  any  building.  Thus, 
tPi  batimtnt  est  arrive  d  kattieur,  signi- 
fies that  the  last  stones  or  bricks  are 
laid  laoily  for  the  roof  to  be  covered  in. 

Hautbur  (fappuif  Fr.  breast-lieight. 

Hauteur  de  marchcy  Fr.  The  usual 
licfght  which  a  man  takes  in  stepping, 
being  about  6  or  7  inches  above  ground. 

Hauteur  dun  escmdrcn^  ou  d*un  hat- 
iaUioHj  Fr.  Um  depth  of  a  squadron  of 
horse,  or  battalion  of  foot.  The  Bri- 
tish infantry  is  usually  drawn  up  two 
doep.  The  word  hauteur  in  the  French 
•ervica  is  eqtti%'alent  to  depth  in  the 
English:  as—an  army  consisting  of 
many  squadrons  of  horse,  and  batta- 
lions of  foot,  oive  in  front  of  the  other 
and  forming  several  columns,  is  said  to 
stand  that  number  of  columns  deep. 
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This  term  is  applicable  to, an  army,  col- 
lectively or  separately  considered,  from 
several  columns  to  a  mere  rank  and  file. 

tlAUTEURS,  Fr.  Heights  or  com- 
manding eminences  round  a  fortified 
place. 

HAUT-LE-PIED,  Jr.  a  term  used 
to  distinguish  such  persons  as  were  for- 
merly employed  in  the  French  armies 
without  having  any  permanent  appoint- 
ment, Cofmmisaircs  hautsric^pied  were 
kriown  in  the  artillery  during  the  mo- 
narchy of  France.  Toey  were  usually 
under  the  quarter-master  general. 

This  word  has  also  another  meanings 
which  see  under  Haquet. 

Le  Haut  llhiHy  Fr.  the  Upper  Rhine. 

La  Haute  Saxe^  Fr.  Upper  Saxony. 

lljiVTt'marie,  Fr.  High-water. 

HAUTS-q/^ci>r*,  Fr.  superior  offi- 
cers. With  respect  to  an  army  com- 
posed of  several  regiments,  the  follow- 
mg  fall  under  the  description  of  kaut§- 
ojfieitrt  according  to  the  old  French  sys- 
tem: generals,  lieutenant-generals,  co^ 
lonels,  and  lieutenant-cok>nels.  The 
hauttHifficierSf  or  superior  officers  in  dis- 
tinct corps,  were  majors,  aid-majorg, 
captains,  lieutenants,  sublieutenants, 
and  ensigns. 

HAWKIM,  an  Indian  term,  signify- 
ing a  chief. 

HAYE,  Fr.  a  military  disposition  m 
which  soldiers  stand  aside  one  another 
on  a  straight  line.  Se  mettre  en  haie^  is 
to  stand  rank  entire,  Faire  un  double 
haie,  to  stand  |vo  deep.  Border  la  A#yr, 
is  a  disposition  to  which  infantry  haa 
recourse  when  attacked  by  cavalry.  See 
Border  ^a  Uaye, 

HAZAREE,  an  Indian  term,  s^ni- 
fyin^  the  commander  of  gun-men.  Ha- 
nar  m  its  literal  interpretation  signifies 
a  thousand. 

HEAD,  in  gunnery,  the  fore  part  of 
the  cheeks  of  a  gun  or  howitz  carriage. 

Head  ^  a  work^  in  fortification,  is 
the  front  next  to  liie  enemy,  and  far- 
thest from  the  place;  as  the  front  of  a 
horn-work  is  the  distance  between  the 
flanked  an^es  of  the  demi-bastions: 
the  head  of  a  double  tonaille  is  the  sa- 
lient angle  in  the  center,  and  the  two 
other  sides  which  form  the  ra-entering 
angles.    See  Fort. 

IIead  (fan  amty  or  body  of  m€«,  is 
the  front,  whether  drawn  up  in  lines  or 
on  a  march,  ia  coliumi.  &c. 
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Hjuo  <fa  double  tenailky  the  salient 

3te  in  the  osnter,  and  the  two  other 
•  which  fonn  the  re^eotering  angle. 
HtAD-piecei  armour  for  the  head;  an 
Unlet,  such  as  the  Ii£ht  dragoons  wear. 
HfiaD  afm  campy  the  ground  before 
which  the  army  is  drawn  up. 

UEAA-QuABTERt,  the  place  where 
die  oifioer  commanding  any  army  or  in- 
depcndent  body  of  troops  tdtes  op  his 


HEADBOROUGH,  a  civil  officer, 
whose  fnnctioiis  are  the  same  with  re- 
elect lo  the  militia,  as  those  prescribed 
tocoostables  and  sabordioateconstables. 

UEADSTALLi  that  part  of  the  bri- 
dle which  goes  over  the  horse's  head. 

U£AUM£,  ¥r.  A  word  derived  from 
die  GcffmaD,  which  formerly  signified 
«eifiM^  or  helmet.  The  Aeaujue  hu  been 
eometimes  called  among  the  French  ta- 
iade,  armety  and  cd4d€  from  the  Latin 
word  which  means  engnrotdy  on  account 
of  the  difierent  figures  which  were  re- 
presented upon  it.  The  heaume  covered 
che  n^e  of  the  face,  except  the  eyes, 
which  were  protected  by  small  iron  bars 
hnd  cross-ways. 

The  beaume  wasnot  only  worn  by  the 
dievaiiers  or  knights  when  they  went  to 
«ar»  bnt  abo  at  tilts  and  tonrnaments. 
It  terres  as  an  ornament  or  helmet  in 
eoats  of  arms  and  armorial  bearings. 
Various  appellations  have  been  given  to 
this  piece  of  armour,  such  as  kabilie* 
maU  dt  the,  covering  for  the  head, 
casiftte,  helmet;  and  vmder  Francis  I. 
It  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ar^ 
mtei.  It  does  not  resemble  the  twrkm, 
the  BoUde  or  faead-pieoe,  the  pat,  or 
hmrguignaltey  bni-gaoet,  which  were 
worn  only  in  the  infintry.  The  heaumcy 
as  we  have  observed  above,  covered  the 
face.  There  was  an  opening  opposite 
to  the  eyes  which  was  guarded  by  small 
iron  bars,  or  lattice-work,  and  was  a 
kind  of  visor.  The  heoMtme,  or  hehiiec, 
ia  still  preserved  in  heraldry,  and  is  a 
djfttinguishiiic  mark  of  nobility.  In  tour- 
aameats  the  helmet  was  presented  as  a 
prne  of  honour  to  the  most  active 
cbnapion,  because  it  was  the  principal 
piece  of  defensive  armour ;  but  a  sword 
was  0v«n  to  the  assailants,  as  that  was 
■■  oiensive  weapon. 

Au  Ukaomc!  Ft.  a  term  formerly 
among  the  French,  in  the  same 

imier  that  they  now  use  (he  expces- 
/  to  arms  I 


HEAUMIER,  Fr.  an  armourer,  or 
helmet-maker. 

HEBDOMADIEB,  JFV.  The  person 
whose  week  it  is  to  be  on  duty. 

UEGOMENE,  ly.  a  chief;  a  leader. 

HEIDUQUE,  Fr.  an  Hungarian  foot 
soldier.    See  Heydvc. 

HELEN,  {fititne,  Fr.)  A  woman  oe* 
lebrated  in  histwy  for  the  fatal  influence 
of  her  charms  over  Paris,  the  son  of 
Priam,  King  of  Troy;  and  the  conse- 
quent cause  of  its  destruction.  A  French 
writer  veir  justly  remarks,  that  many 
a  young  omcer  is  exposed  in  his4>ut8et 
in  military  lifie,  to  toe  fascinations  of 
the  sex,  and  is  liable  to  fall  into  the 
snares  of  women,  whose  sole  object 
is  to  create  passions  and  rivalry,  among 
gallant  men,  without  feeling  one  spark 
of  honest  afTection  themselves.  Henot 
the  many  feuds  and  quarrels  that  so  of- 
ten deprive  the  country  of  brave  and 
meritorious  men.  An  officer  ought  to 
recollect,  that  the  first  object  of  liis 
mind,  is  his  country's  gooci;  that  all 

{)rivate  affection  is  suboHinate  to  pub^ 
ic  duty,  and  that  lus  life  fhould  never 
be  exposed,  except  in  the  defence  of 
liberty,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  and  discipline. 

HELEPOIi^  {HiUpole,  Fr.)  in  thtt 
ancient  art  of  war,  a  machine  for  batter* 
ing  down  the  walls  of  a  place  besieged* 
The  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  Deme* 
trius  the  Poliorce^..  Diodorus  Siculut 
says,  that  each  side  of  the  helepolis  was 
450  cubits  broad,  and  90  in  height;  that 
it  had  0  stages  or  floors,  and  was  carried 
on  4  strong  solid  wheels,  8  cubits  in 
diameter;  that  it  was  armed  with  huge 
battering  rams,  and  had  2  roofs  capa- 
ble of  supporting  them;  that  in  the 
lower  stages  there  were  diflferent  sorts 
ofen^nes  for  casting  stones;  and  in 
the  imddle,  they  hsid  large  catapultat 
for  lancing  arrows. 

HEIiCOMETRY,  an  art  which 
teadies  how  to  draw  or  measure  spiral 
lines  upon,  a  plane,  and  sliew  their  re* 
spectite  properties. 

HELIOID  paTabda\%  a  curve  arising 
from  the  supposition  of  the  axis  of  the 
Apollonian  parabola,  b^ing  bent  into 
the  periphery  of  a  ciix:)e,  and  is  then  n 
line  passing  thron^h  the  extremities  of 
the  ordinate^,  which  converge  towards 
the  center  o(  the  circle. 

HELIOSCOPE,  a  prosptet  glass  to 
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view  the  sun.  The  glass  is  coloured  in 
order  to  weaken  the  radiance  of  light. 

HELIX,  a  spiral  line. 

IIelix,  also  a  machine  invented  by 
Archimedes,  by  means  of  which  a  load- 
ed vessel  could  be  easily  put  to  sea. 

HELLANODICES,  according  to  Pi$- 
iieaSf  judges  who  presided  at  the  Gre- 
cian games;  they  were  also  called  Agon- 

HELM,  or  ?  an  ancient  defensive  ar- 

HELMET,  S  mour,  worn  both  in 
war  and  tournaments.  It  covered  both 
the  head  and  face,  only  leaving  an  Aper- 
tore  in  the  front,  secured  by  bars,  which 
was  called  the  visor.  The  Carians  iirst 
invented  the  boss  of  shields  and  the 
crest  of  helmets.  In  remembrance  of 
this,  a  small  shield  and  a  crest  were 
always  buried  with  them. 

HELMET-CAP, }  a  cap,  or  hat,  the 

HELMET-HAT,  ?  crown  of  which 
is  shaped  like  the  dragoon  helmeL 

U£LVE,or7  the  wooden  handle  of 

HAFT,  )  a  hatchet,  hammer,  or 
pick-axe. 

To  HEM  in,  to  surroupd. 

HEMAGUM,  an  emperor  of  India. 
The  word  means  august. 

HEMERESCOPI,  in  ancient  history, 
men  detached  and  posted  upon  difierent 
heights,  &c.  to  watch  the  movements, 
of  an  enemy.  According  to  Herodotus, 
they  were  nnt  formed  among  .the  Per- 
sians. They,  in  some  degree,  corre- 
spond with  our  vedettes. 

HEMERODRGMES,  Pr.  a  French 
term  taken  from  the  Greek,  signifying 
sentries  or  guards,  which  were  employ* 
ed  among  the  ancients  to  protect  and 
watch  over  fortified  towns  and  places. 
As  soon  as  the  gates  were  opened  they 
went  out,  and  continued  to  patrole 
found  the  skirts  of  the  town  dunng  the 
whole  of  the  day.  Frequently,  indeed, 
they  advanced  considerably  into  the 
country,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
any  hostile  body  of  men  was  approach- 
ing in  order  to  surprize  the  gpurison. 

HEMISPHERE,  (Himkpk^re,  Fr.) 
ihe  half  of  the  globe,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  cut  through  its  centre  m 
the  plane  of  one  of  its  greatest  circles. 

HENDECAGON,  a  figure  that  has 
11  sides  and  as  many  angles,  each  capo- 
ble  of  a  r^lar  bastion. 

HENDOO,  the  name  by  which  the 
mitives  of  India  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  iohabitants  of  other  countries. 


HEPTAGON,  a  figure  consisting  of 
7  sides  and  as  many  angles.  If  the 
sides  be  ail  equal,  it  is  called  a  regular 
hcptofion, 

HEPT AGONAL  numbers,  are  a  sort 
of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein  the  difie- 
rcuce  of  the  terms  of  the  corresponding 
arithmetical  progression  iszra.  One 
of  the  properties  of  these  numbers  is» 
that  if  they  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  9 
be  added  to  the  product,  the  sum  is  a 
square  number. 

HEPTARCHY,  a  p)vemment  which 
consisted  of  seven  kings  or  sovereign 
princes.  Such  was  the  government  un- 
der which  Eugland  was  ruled  by  the 
Saxon  kings. 

HERALD,  an  officer  at  arms,  whose 
duty  is  to  declare  war,  to  proclaim 
peace,  or  to  be  employed  by  tlie  king  in 
martial  messages.  The  heralds  in  Eng- 
land are  judges  and  examiners  of  gen- 
tlemen's coats  of  arms.  Tliey  mar* 
shal  all  solemnities  at  the  coronation  of 
kings,  funerals  of  princes,  &c.  The 
origin  of  heralds  is  extremely  andent. 
It  IS  reported  that  the  Greek  herald, 
Stentor,  possessed  such  a  powerful  voice 
that  it  exceeded  tlie  united  clamour  of 
fifi^  men. 

There  are  three  kin^s  at  arms  in 
Eneland,  each  bearing  a  name  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  six  heralds.  The  first 
king  at  arms  u  that  of  Garter,  created 
by.  Henry  V.;  next  that  of  Clarencieux, 
created  by  Edward  IV.  and  that  of 
Norroy,  so  calkd  from  the  exercise  of 
his  function  Nortli  of  the  river  Trent. 

The  heralds  extraordinary  are  those 
of  Windsor  and  Chester,  created  by 
Edward  III.  those  of  Somerset  by  Henry 
Vin.  and  those  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, created  by  tlie  children  of  Ed- 
ward III. 

Thomas  Tonge  was  the  first  Rich- 
mond herald,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI, 

HERALDS  College,  a  corporation  in 
England  which  consists  of  kings  at  arms, 
heralds  andpursuivants. 

II^RAUT,  Fr,  herald.  During  the 
old  monarchy  of  France  there  were 
thirty  heralds,  each  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  some  partiailar  province.  The 
first  of  these,  who  was  kiiig  at  arms,  bore 
the  title  of  Montjoy  St*  Senii ;  he  had 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  royal  coronet 
over  the  fleur  de  luce.    On  solemn  oc- 

Icasions,  the  king  and  the  heralds  at 
anus  appeared  in  their  coata  of  aixos 
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made  of  violet  coloured  crimson  velvec, 
with  three  golden  Heurs  de  luces  before 
uid  behind,  and  as  many  on  each  sleeve 
where  the  name  of  the  province  stood, 
to  which  the  herald  belonged.  They 
wore  a  black  velvet  cap  ornamented 
with  golden  striuj;s,  and  half  boots, 
when  they  appeared  on  peaceable  oc- 
casions, and  \vi(h  w  hole  boots  on  warlike 
or  martial  ones.  In  nolemn  funerals  they 
had  a  long  robe  of  black  velvet.  The 
oiiiy  ditference  between  the  king  at 
arms  and  tlie  heralds,  with  respect  to 
dresSy  consisted  in  the  richness  of  the 
embroidery;  that  of  the  former  being 
very  eipensive.  Tlie  coats  of  arms  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  heralds  were  called 
Pta^uety  those  of  the  kings  at  prras 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Duties  They  carried  ft  stick  called 
CaduceuM  (such  as  Mercury  is  repre- 
sented to  have  borne  in  ancient  history.) 
fittt  this  stick  was  not  ornamented  by  a 
crown  with  fleurs  de  luces,  it  was  only 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  having  a 
few  deitrs  de  luces  interspersed. 

There  was  likewise  a  herald,  whose 
porticalar  functions  were  to  carry  the 
king^s  orders.  He  was  entitled  to  a 
ooatof  arms  upon  violet  coloured  velvet 
interspersed  with  fleurs  de  luces  and 
gold  embroidered  flammes,  or  pendants, 
together  with  the  arms  and  collars  both 
before  and  behind.  He  likewise  wore 
the  cross  belonging  to  the  order,  which 
attached  to  a  black  silk  cord  wore 


cross-ways. 

The  aothor  of  the  Dictionnaire  Mili- 
catre  derives  the  French  term  H^ratcf 
from  the  German  Herald^  which  signi- 
fies a  man  at  arms,  ten  Gendarme,  Ver- 
stegan  derives  it  from  the  Saxon.  Other 
French  writers  derive  it  from  an  old 
Gallic  word  Aorou,  or  kara^  which  was 
used  as  a  challenge,  a  notification  of 
fresh  hostilities,  a  ran  or  general  assem- 
blinc  of  the  people,  a  Ipud  aud  public 
pmdamation  of  battles  fought,  and  vic- 
tories obtained ;  on  which  account  he- 
nUds,  aooordine  to^Ducange,  were  for- 
awrly  called  Cutrigarva  as  well  as  He* 
rmhhu, 

HERCOTECTONIQUE,  fV.  a  term 
in  fortification  signifying  that  branch  of 
Military  architecture  which  specifically 
points  oat  the  best  means  of  defence 
and  the  sorest  method  of  providing 
stores.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Graek* 


HEREFARE,  an  old  term  from  the 
Saxon,  signifying  the  same  as  warfare. 

HEREGELD,  a  term  derived  from 
the  Saxon,  signifying  a  tax  which  was 
formerly  levied  for  maintaining  ^n  army. 

HERESLTTA,  {  a  term  derived  from 

HERESILIA,  S  theSaxon,  signifying 
a  soldier  who  abandons  his  colours,  or 
quits  the  army  withbut  leave. 

nEREl^G,?a  term  derived  from 

HERETOG,  J  the  Saxon,  sicnifying 
the  leader  of  an  army,  a  Duke,  the  same 
as  duj  in  the  Latin. 

UERETUM,  a  court  in  which  the. 
guards  or  military  retinue  that  usinilly 
attended  the  old  British  nobility  and 
bishops  were  accustomed  to  parade  or 
draw  up. 

HERGATE,  a  term  derived  from  the 
Saxon,  sighifying  a  tribute  which  was 
paid  in  ancient  times  to  the  lord  of  the 
soil,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  a  war. 

HIiRISSON,  jFV-.a  turnpike  which  i« 
made  of  one  stout  beam  that  is  fenced 
by  a  quantity  of  iron  spikes,  and  which 
is  fixed  upon  a  pivot,  in  the  manner  that 
our  turnstiles  are,  so  that  it  can  turn  in 
every  direction. 

HiRissoN  y&iM/ro^n^,  Fr.  a  sort  of 
artificial  firework  which  has  several 
sharp  points  attached  to  it  on  the  out* 
side,  and  is  filled  with  inflammable  com* 
position  within.  It  is  frequently  used 
m  breaches  and  retrenchments. 

HERM-HARP0CRATE8,  a  demi- 
god, in  the  heathen  mythology,  that  it 
represented,  like  Mercury,  vrith  wings 
at  his  feet,  and  with  his  finger  on  lus 
mouth.  This  allegorical  figure  indi- 
cates to  young  officers,  that  they  must 
in  all  things,  and  on  all  occasions  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  their  superiors  in 
command  with  dispatch  and  zeal,  and 
xcitliout  betraying  the  least  symptom  of 
disgust  or  backwardness,  be  the  orders 
ever  so  arduous  or  unpleasant. 

HERO,  {Herosy  Fr.)  This  name  was 
given  by  the  ancients  to  those  men  who 
became  illustrious  in  war,  and  who  were 
stiled  demi-gods,  from  a  general  notion 
that  their  actions  entitled  them  to  a  place 
in  heaven  immediately  after  their  de* 
cease.  The  heroes  of  antiquity  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  one  of  mor« 
tal  genealogy,  the  other  of  heavenly  de- 
scent, being  the  offspring  of  some  god 
or  goddess,  who  had  had  connexipii  with, 
the  human  species. 

Modem  authors  make  a  distinction 
U  tt  t  hetweeo 
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betweeo  a  hero  aod  a  great  man ;  the 
former  a^ppellation  being  eiven  to  one 
who  distinguishes  himself  by  feats  of 
hardihood  in '  military  enterprize,  and 
the  latter  to  a  person  eminent  for  his 
virtues  and  extraordinary  talents  in  ci- 
vil life. 

HEROINE,  a  term  generally  applied 
to  women  who  have  given  exemplary 
proofs  of  courage  and  virtue. 

HERRISON.    SeeliiRissoN. 

HERSE,  in  fortification,  a  grated 
door,  formed  by  strong  pieces  of  woods 
jointed  crosfr-wavs  like  a  lattice  or  bar- 
row, and  stuck  niU  of  iron  spikes.  It 
is  usually  hung  by  a  rope  and  fastened 
to  a  moulinett,  which  is  cut  in  ^ase  of  a 
surprise,  or  when  the  first  gate  is  sud* 
denljr  forced  with  a  petard,  to  the  end 
that  it  may  fall  and  stop  the  passage  of 
a  rate  or  other  entrance  of  a  fortress. 

These  herses  are  also  often  laid  in  the 
ToadSy  with  the  points  upwards,  instead 
of  the  dteTauxKi^frise,  to  incommode 
the  march  of  both  horse  end  fooL 
Common  harrows  are  sometimes  made 
use  of  in  cases  of  emergency,  with  their 
points  upwards. 

'^  H£RoILIX)N,  a  strong  beam,  whose 
ndes  are  stuck  full  of  spikes,  wl^ch  is 
thrown  across  the  breacn  made  by  an 
enemy,  to  render  it  impassable. 

HESSIANS,  troops  belonging  to  the 
Priucfe  of  Hesse-Cassel  in  Germany. 
They  have  been  frequently  hired  by 
Great  Britain,  and  are  never  known  to 
9erve  except  as  auxiliaries  to  other 
powers,  who  pay  a  stipulated  price  for 
each  man  to  the  Landgrave  of  that  part 
of  Gero^any. 

HiXERIENNES^  Fr.    See  Msc- 

9BiTtRlARQUX. 

HETMAN,  ¥r,  sometimes  called 
Attsmait,  a  wprd  derived  from  the 
i^erman,  which  signifies  tlie  ohief  of  a 
troop.  The  chief  genenil  or  grand  geoe- 
lal  in  Poland  is  culled  lietman  Widki, 
luid  the  seconfj  general  Heknan  PQlny, 

The  chief  or  general  oi  tlie  Cossapks 
is  likewise  invested  with  this  title  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia. 

HEURTEQUINS,  Fr.  two  pieces  of 
iron  resembling  a  knr)cker,  which  are 
placed  upon  the  axis  of  th«  frame  of  a 
cannon. 

HEURTOIR  dt  SouHtn,  Fr.    See 

HVRT£R 
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solid  geometrical  figurei,  consisting  of  six 
equal  sides. 

HEXAGON,  a  figure  of  6  sides  and 
as  inanv  angles,  capable  of  being  forti- 
fied with  6  bastions.  If  the  sides  and 
angles  be  equal,  it  is  called  a  regular 
hexagon.  The  side  of  a  regular  hexa- 
gon inscribed  in  a  circle  is  equal  to  the 
radius  of  that  circle ;  heace  a  regular 
hexagon  is  inscribed  in  a  circle,  by  set- 
ting the  radius  of  6  times  upon  the  pe- 
riphery: as  1  to  1.672,  so  is  the  square 
or  tlie  side  of  any  regular  hexagon  to  the  - 
area  thereof,  nearlv. 

HEYDUC.  Originally  a  Hungarian 
soldier,  who  was  armed  with  a  Ions 
Sabre  and  sm<dl  hatchet.  The  Frenca 
kings  were  ^accustomed  to  have  men, 
who  were  dressed  in  their  livery,  plac^ 
at  the  gates  of  their  palaces.  These 
were  called  heyducs.  At  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  ^t  the  subordinate 
courts  in  Germany,  the  princes  and  no- 
blemen have  persons  of  this  description, 
who  are  richly  clothed,  and  constantly 
attend  their  carriages. 

HIDES  (tunned)^  are  always  carried 
along  with  an  anuy,es|)ecia)ly  in  the  Ur> 
boratory's  stores,  to  protect  powder  or 
sliells  from  rain;  they  are  also  used  in 
batteries  and  in  laboratories. 

HIE,  Fr.  a  paving  beetle,  called  also 
Demoiselle,  Moutok. 

HIERARCHY,  church  government. 

HIERNIiUlT,  three  missionaries 
I  arc  so  called  at  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope. 
They  have  considerable  influence  over 
a  lai^e  body  of  the  Hottentots,  whom 
they  have  in  some  degree  civiiised*  and 
over  whose  minds  they  possess  great 
power.  The  hiernhutt  missionaries  are 
considered  by  tlie  English  as  well-mean-^ 
ing  men,  reuderuig  the  situation  of  some 
hundreds  of  that  degraded  race  much 
more  tolerable  than  it  can  possibly  be 
to  the  aggregate  of  their  oppresped  couO" 
trymeU}  wiio  are  under  tlie  lash  and  ty« 
raony  of  ^che  Dutch  boors.  Should  » 
i  military  coi  p!>  be  established  in  the  co- 
lony to  consist  chiefly  of  Hottentot^  the 
hiernhutt  nmMonaries  may  be  made  the 
means  of  attaching  those  people  to  t)MI 
British  goiernment. 

Fr.)  certain  mysterious  characters  ef 
creatures  or  letters  used  ainong  the 
.^Lgyptians,  bv  which  they  esplenied  t» 
one  wi9(faer  uie  principto  tf  tbeir  relt* 
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poo  and  cbeir  raaiims  of  philosophy, 
without  divulgng  them  to  strangers. 

UIERONIC^  a  namegiTen  among 
the  Romana  to  those  who  cooquei'ed  in 
Wy  contests. 

HIEROGRAMMATES.    See  Hic- 

mOGLYPBICKS. 

HIGHLANDER,  according  to  John* 
BOB,  any  person  from  a  mountainoas 
country. 

H16BLAKDBRS,  a  robust,  warlike  body 
•f  men  from  the  north  of  Scotland. 

They  wear  a  dress  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, which  is  too  generally  known  to 
require  a  minute  description  here.  It 
may  not,  however,  be  superfluous  to 
flve  the  following  regulation  respecting 
ttwir  clothing  when  they  serve  abroad. 
Eakrh  serjeant,  corporal,  drummer  and 
private  man  is  in  that  case,  to  have  ao- 
aually,  a  scarlet  .coat,  a  waistcoat  of 
white  serge,  a  bonnet,  and  four  pair  of 
hose;  six  yards  of  plaid  once  m  two 
years,  and  a  purse  every  seven  years. 

HILT,  the  handle  of  a  sword. 

HINGES,  are  two  iron  bands,  with  a 
joint,  nailed  to  the  doors-  or  lockers  of 
fan  carriages  to  fasten  them  and  move 
them  backwards  and  forwards. 

HINGUET,  fr.    See  Gingubt. 

HIPPODROME,  Fr.  a  French  term 
derived  from  the  Greek,  signifying  a  spot 
where  hor«9S  used  to  run,  properly 
speaking  a  race-ground.  Tlie  Hippo- 
drone  or  oourse  at  Constantinople  was 
moch  cdebrated  in  ancient  days.  The 
spot  still  exists  under  that  name. 

HIPPORCHA,  an  officer  of  high 
laiik  among  the  Athenians,  who  had  the 
ONiuiiand  of  all  their  cavalry. 

HIRCARRAH,  or  HIU€AIIRA,  an 
Indian  term  for  a  messenger,  guides  foot- 
man  or  smr. 

HI5rollY,  a  narration  or  description 
of  the  several  transactions,  or  events  of 
•  stale,  king,  or  private  person,  in  the 
Aider  in  which  they  happened. 

Jfi/ilor^  History,  a  narrau%'e  of  ml- 
Ikary  timnsactions,  campaigns,  battles, 
iieges,  marches,  &c  of  an  army:  iike- 
WM  a  relation  of  the  heroic  actioaa  of 
grBatesaerals,  &c. 

HIVER  (qwrtkrd*)^  Fr.  winter 
4|iiart^s. 

HIVERNER,  jy.  a  sea  phrase  among 
die  French  signifying  to  winter. 

HOfilTS.    SeeHowiTz. 

UDCKEBOS,  and  not  HOCHEBOS, 


fV.  fikkmamtf  foaaerly  so  called.    Itat  i80each|are 
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so  signifies  the  pike  itself,  particularly 
among  the  inhabitants  erf  Picardv  iu 
France.  The  Flemish  people  caU  it 
godenhoL 

HOGSHEAD,  a  vessel  capable  of 
containing  63  gallons,  Hogslieads  filled 
with  ear3i,  sand,  &c.  «rt  somettmea 
used  in  lieu  of  gabions,  to  cover  men. 

HOLD,    See  Fastnesses. 

To  HOLD  out,  to  maintain  any  place, 
ground,  &c.  resolutely  against  an  enemy. 

HOLLOW  square,  the  form  in  whtc^ 
a  body  of  foot  is  drawn  up,  with  ^n 
empty  space  in  the  middle  tor  the  eot 
lours,  drums,  baggage,  &c.  See  Squaie. 

HOLLOW  tower,  a  rounding  made 
of  the  remainder  of  two  brisures,  to  joih 
the  curtain  to  the  oriUon,  where  the 
small  shot  are  played,  that  th^  may 
not  be  so  much  exposed  to  the  view  oJF 
tlie  enemy. 

HOUjO  W  may,  any  pass  or  road,  both 
sides  of  which  arecommanded  by  heights. 

HOLSTERS,  cases  for  a  horseman^ 
pbtols,  affixed  to  the  pommel  i»f  the 
saddle. 

Order  if  the  HOLY-GHOST,  the 
principal  military  order  in  France,  ins^ 
tuted  bv  Henry  ul.  in  1569.  It  oonsisted 
of  100  knights,  who  were  to  make  proof 
of  their  nobility  for  three  descents. 
The  king  was  the  grandmaster,  or  s(W 
vereign,  and  as  suoi,  took  an  oath,  on 
his  coronation-day,  to  maintain  the  dtgr 
nity  of  the  order.  The  knights  wear  m 
golden  cross  hung  about  their  necks  by 
a  bine  silk  ribband,  or  collar:  but  be- 
fore tliey  rCGBived  this  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  of  St.  Michael  was  oonferr^ 
ed,  as  a  necessary  degree ;  and  for  this 
reason  their  arms  are  surrounded  with 
a  double  collar. 

HOM&SE&VICE  coMuts  in  miB* 
tary  operations  and  arrangements  for 
the  immediate  defence  ot  our  native 
<^>untry,  should  it  be  threatened  by  in* 
vasion,  or  by  domestic  broils,  or  insur* 
rections. 

As  there  ia  a  great  affinity  betwetn 
the  following  general  reeulations  for 
home  service,  and  those  that  are  flene^ 
rally  prescribed  for  foreign,  we  nanre 
thought  it  ripht  to  class  t&  whole,  iiH 
eluding  carnages,  baggage,  &c  under 
one  head. 

The  carriages  allowed,  if  cireuaa* 
stances  will  permit,  to  be  with  each  re* 
giment  of  infantry,  of  10  cmnpeioes  at 
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9  Bread  wagons ;  each  to  cany  4 
days  bread'  for  400  men,  or  2400lb. 

1  Ammunition  ditto. 

2  Battalion  guns. 
1  Wagon. 

1  Cart  with  entrenching  tools. 
S  Sutler's  carts. 

1  Wagon  for  sick^  or  more  as  may  be 
permitted. 

The  carnages  allowed  to  be  with  each 
regiment  of  cavalry,  of  8  troops,  of  75 
each,  are 

2  Bread  vitigoHs,  each  to  carry  4  days 
bread  for  400  men,  or  24001b. 

1  Ammimition  cart. 
.  S  Sutler's  carts. 

2  Forge  carts. 

1  Carnage  for  sick. 

Regiments  on  lower  establishments  to 
be  allowed  carriages  in  proportion  to 
tiieir  effective  strength. 

The  carriages  of  the  general  officers 
allowed  with  or  near  the  column  of  the 
army  will  be:  for  lieutenant-generals,  1 
chaise  and  2  carts--for  major-generals, 
1  chaise  and  1  cart. 

The  carriages  of  head  quarters  will 
be  exceedingly  limited  by  the  comman- 
der in  chief. 

All  otlier  private  carriages  whatever 
wiU  be  con&idered  as  belonging  to  the 
hea^y  biiggage  of  the  army,  will  be  or- 
dered to  a  great  distance  in  the  rear,  and 
if  at  any  rime  found  near  the  army,  will 
be  ordered  to  be  destroyed  by  the  bag- 
gage-master general. 

All  other  baggage  therefore,  whether 
tents,  blankets,  or  necessaries  for  the 
officers,  is  to  be  carried  on  bat  horses. 

The  number  of  horses  which  officers 
of  each  rank  may  have  in  common  situ- 
ations in  the  field,  is  specined  by  regu- 
lation. But  as  it  is  impossible  in  the 
service  that  may  occur,  to  calculate  for 
the  carriage  or  use  of  large  teuts,  or 
other  conveniences,  which  officers  art 
eeneralty  allowed  when  in  the  field ;  it 
is  recommended  to  each  officer  to  make 
bis  arrangements  for  moving  in  the  light- 
est manner  possible. 

The  personal  bag^^age  of  each  officer 
must  be  contained  in  a  small  portman- 
teau. One  small  tent  is  all  that  the 
officers  of  each  €X)rapany  or  troop  can 
calculate  upon.  To  carry  the  above, 
blankets,  provisions,  3  or  4  dav*s  corn, 
and  other  useful  necessary  articles,  2  b^t 
horses  per  troop  or  company  will  be  suf- 
ficient. 


The  bit  horses  of  each  battalion  of 
infantry  of  10  companies,  at  80  eaclv 
will  therefore  be, 

For  the  tents  and  poles  of  the  regi- 
ment -  -  -  20 
For  the  company  officers  -  20 
Field  officers  and  staff  -  4 
Surgeon's  chest  -  -«■  1 
liegiraents  on  a  lower  establishment, 
allowed  bit  horses  in  proportion. 

The  bit  horses  of  each  regiment  of 
cavalry,  of  8  troops,  of  75  each,  will 
therefore  be, 

For  the  tents  and  poles  of  the  regi- 
ment -  -  '  24 
For  the  troop  officers  -  16 
Field  officers  and  sta£f  -  4 
Entrenching  tools  -  1 
Surgeon's  chest  -  -  1 
and  in  proportion  for  raiments  on  a 
lower  establishment. 

The  infantry  will  carry  tents  at  the 
rate  of  Id  men  per  tent,  and  the  cavalry 
12  men  per  tent.  The  necessary  out- 
lying guards  and  detachments,  and  the 
readiness  of  hutting  and  other  cover 
that  a  woody  country  affi>rds,  will  make 
this  a  sufficient  number.  The  troop  and 
company  bit  horses  can  tlierefore  easily 
carry  the  tents,  poles,  and  pins.  Tlie 
blaoKets  of  the  cavalry  will  be  divided 
and  carried  under  the  men^s  saddles. 
The  blankets  of  the  infantry  must  be 
divided  and  carried  by  the  men,  unless 
some  other  provision  is  in  future  made. 
The  picket  ropes  of  the  cavalry  wilt 
be  earned  on  the  bit  horses.  Half  the 
usual  number  of  pickets  must  be  consi- 
deredjkS  sufficient,  and  be  carried  by  the 
men.  The  camp  kettles  Mrill  be  carried 
by  the  men,  if  hors^  are  not  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

A  reduction  and  cridcal  inspection  of 
what  every  soldier  should  carry  as  bis 
baggage  should  be  made  in  time,  and 
every  thing  superfluous  destined  to  be 
lode^  with  the  heavy  baggage,  which 
will  remain  in  the  present  quarters  of 
the  regiment,  till  otherwise  ordered  to 
be  disposed  of.  Two  shirts,  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  stockines,  combs,  brushes, 
(and  a  horseman  what  is  necessary  for 
the  care  of  his  borsc)  is  all  a  soldier 
ought  to  carry. 

The  heavy  baggage  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding every  thing  not  mentioned  aboTey 
under  a  proper  escort,  will  be  ordered 
to  some  place  of  security.  F^ch  regi- 
ment of  uifautry  will  be  aliowed  to  send 
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«  Serjeant  aod  6  men,  and  each  re^i- 
meat  of  cavalry  1  corporal  and  4  di»- 
moaoted  men  as  a  guard :  such  men 
must  be  the  least  fit  for  marching  du- 
tiesy  but  should  be  fully  adequate  to  the 
servicei  and  by  no  means  convalescents 
recovering  from  long  indisposition.  Pro- 
per officers  will  be  ordered  to  command 
the  whole,  and  no  part  of  this  baggage 
irill  be  allowed  to  join  the  army  but  by 
public  orders.  If  at  any  time  carnages 
not  allowed  in  tliis  regulation  should  be 
found  in  the  army,  they  will  be  con- 
ducted  to  head-quarters,  and  there  de- 
stroyed, or  confiscated  to  the  advantage 
of  those  who  make  the  discovery. 

Two  battalion  guns  with  one  wagon 
will  be  attached  to  each  regiment  of  in- 
fantry. Should  it  be  necessary,  one  biit 
horse  will  be  allowed  for  the  artillery 
detachment. 

Such  artillerv  aft  remains  in  tlie  park 
will  be  limited  as  to  number  of  guns, 
carriages,  and  according  to  the  specifi- 
cation given  to  the  commanding  o£icer 
of  the  artillery. 

The  bAt  men  allowed  are  two  for  each, 
company  and  troop,  also  two  for  the 
9urgeon  and  sta&ff  ot  each  regiment. 

Each  battalion  will  give  a  non-com- 
flsissioned  officer  and  8  men ;  each  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  will  give  a  non-con>- 
misdoned  officer  and  6  men,  as  a  guard 
to  th^  bat  horses. 

The  following  number  of  men  on  the 
several  after-mentioned  duties  of  the  re- 
gimeoty  will  never  exceed 

Infantry.    Cavalry. 


Nim^coml^ 

Camp  colour-men    3 

10 

3 

8 

Bat  horse  guard        1 

4 

1 

3 

liread  carriage  guar d  1 

4 

1 

2 

Heavy  baggage          1 

6 

1 

4 

E«gimenul  carriages  1 

4 

1 

3 

Allowed  bat  men     0 

22 

0 

18 

6 

52 

a 

48 

Each  regiment  of  infantry  vnll  receive 
to  pick-axes,  20  spades,  20  shovels,  40 
bill-hooks,  10  axes,  amounting  in  weight 
to  about  4001b.  These  tools  will  be  car- 
ried to  the  cart  allotted  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  cart  will  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  situations,  march  at  the  head  of 
the  renment. 

Each  regiment  of  cavalry  will  receive 
8  pick-«xe9y  8  spades,  8  shovels,  16  bill- 
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hooks,  and  8  axes.  These  tools  will  be 
carried  on  horseback,  and  on  a  horse 
with  hampers  allotted  for  that  purpose, 
and  will  at  all  times  march  at  the  head 
of  the  regiment. 

These  tools  are  meant  to  be  ready  at 
all  times  for  making  the  openings  so 
necessary  in  this  embarrassed  country, 
consequently  should  be  kept  in  the  front 
of  eacn  regiment  or  column. 

Spare  appointments  and  arms  of  every 
kind  must  of  course  remain  with  the 
heavy  baggage. 

The  battauon  guns  will  always  march 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  which  ever 
flank  leads.  The  ammunition  wagons 
and  carts  will  immediately  follow  the 
troops  of  the  column. 

The  place  of  march  of  the  artillery 
of  the  park  and  carriages  will  be  speci« 
fied  in  the  order  ef  march. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  that  at  all  times 
each  soldier  be  provided  with  4  days 
bread  in  his  haversack,  and  4  days  more 
carried  in  the  regimental  carriages.*— 
When  this  is  delivered  out,  those  car- 
riagesy  under  the  guard  of  a  serjeantand 
4  men  per  battalion,  and  acorponU  and 
2  men  per  regiment  of  cavalry,  will  bo 
sent  to  the  bakery  to  be  again  loaded. 

Each  infantr)'  soldier  will  always  carrv 
60  rounds.  Each  horseman  his  cartouca 
box  full. 

The  cavalry  will  always  carry  2  days 
corn  if  it  can  be  got,  and  hay  according 
to  circumstances. 

Order  of  March, 

When  a  corps  moves  in  one  column, 
the  following  will  in  general  be  the  order 
of  march,  if  not  otiierwise  ordered,  and 
exclusive  of  the  more  particular  van  or 
rear  guards. 

Advancing, 
I     Advanced   guard   consistingi  of  the 
picquets  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  new  grand  guard,  followed  by  the 
camp  colour  men. 

pioneers. 

1  Reg.  tight  dragoons. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Regimental  ammunition  wagons  and 
carts. 

BAt  horses  in  the  order  of  their  regi« 
ments,  artillery  of  the  park. 

General  officers*  carriages,  bread  car^ 
riages. 

Cavalry  forge  cart  and  ammunition 
eart. 

Sutlers 
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0ld  grand  guard  MM  small  out-pOBts 
and  detachments  which  will  ba  oraered 
te  join  it|  will  form  the  rear  guard. 
Retre«iin0, 

Advanced  guard  consisting  of  the  new 
gra&d  guard,  guard  for  head  quarters, 
one  intantrf  picquet,  camp  odoar  men. 

Pioneers* 

^ck  carriages. 

>SutIers'  carriages. 

Cavalry  forge  carts  and  ammunition 
j^rt 

Bread  carriages. 

General  offi^rs*  carriages. 

Artillery  of  the  park. 

Bit  horses  in  the  order  of  their  regi- 
ments. 

Regimental  ammunition  wagons  and 
carts. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

1  Squadron  light  dktigoons.. 

Rear  guard,  consisting  of  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  picquets,  old  grand  guard, 
out-posts  of  cavalry  or  infantry  ordered 
to  join. 

Two  or  more  pieces  of  cannon  will 
always  march  with  the  advanced  guard 
when  advancing,  and  with  the  rear  guard 
when  retiring. 

When  the  tents  are  ordered  to  be 
atnicky  the  advanced  guard  and  camp 
colourmen  will  always  assemble  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment  of  infantry  in  ad- 
vancing, or  of  the  cavalry  in  retiring, 
which  leads  the  columns,  or  of  such 
tfegiments  as  will  be  speciBed  when 
maroliing  in  more  columns  than  one. 
The  general  officers  will  each  send  a 
proper  person  with  the  campcolounuen, 
to  take  possession  of  quarters  when  they 
can  be  marked. 

When  the  army  marches  in  more  thnn 
one  column,  the  columns  will  generally 
be  composed  of  both  cavalry  and  infan- 
try; the  particulars  of  rear  and  advanced 
guards  will  be  specified,  the  generals 
who  command  them  will  be  named, 
and  the  particular  corps  in  the  manner 
they  follow  in  each  column.  It  is  al- 
ways die  business  of  general  ofiiocrs 
leadins  columns  to  take  care  tlmt  every 
part  of  that  ooluma  falls  properly  into 
Its  place  of  march. 

Whea  the  army  mardiet  from  iti 
lefl,  'every  regiment  marches  from  its  i 


left;-  and  when  the  army  marches  from 
its  right,  every  regiment  mYuxrhes  from 
Its  right. 

When  the  army  retires,  the  carriages, 
except  such  artilkry  ones  as  are  speci- 
fied, will  in  general  be  ordered  under  a 
proper  escort  to  precede  the  march  of 
the  army. 

When  the  army  is  to  march,  the  par^ 
ticular  detail  andf  disposition  of  mard& 
will  not  always  be  given  out  in  public 
orders.  Should  the  only  notice  given 
be,  the  army  will  march  tne  ■  '  ex- 
actly at  '  ■  ■■  ■  o^clock;  an  hour  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  march,  the  tents 
must  be  struck;  the  regiments  will  then 
form,  and  the  baggage  be  loaded  and 
ready  in  the  rear  of  each. 

Guides  will  be  sent  to  the  head  of 
the  regiments  that  lead  columns  and  a 
sealed  disposition  of  march,  there  to  be 
opened  by  the  general  or  oldest  field- 
officer  present  In  consequence  of  which 
by  hiin  the  advanced  guard  will  be  or* 
deredtoform;  the  regiments  and  car- 
riages to  close  in  to  the  leading  regi- 
ments, according  to  the  order  of  marcSi, 
and  when  the  whole  are  ready,  the  cch 
lumn  or  columns  will  move  off  in  the 
manner  then  prescribed,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour. 

In  general  a  rendezvous  will  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  bat  horses  and  carri- 
ages, that  they  may  the  more  readily  be 
directed  into  the  line  of  march.^-One 
subaltern  per  brigade  will  attend  the 
b(\t  horses;  one  subaltern  per  brigade 
will  attend  the  carriages. 

The  aids-de-camp  and  majors  of  bri- 
gade will  always  regulate  their  watches 
by  head  quarters  at  orderly  time,  that 
regularity  of  movement  in  the  troops 
may  be  obsei*\'ed. 

Commanding  officers  of  battalions, 
sc^uadrons,  and  brigades  of  artillery, 
will  be  responsible  that  they  are  formed, 
tents  struck  and  the  baggage  loaded  in 
hidf  an  hour,  from  the  time  that  the 
signal  for  the  march  was  given  them,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  exercise  their  men  to  it  where 
ttiev  have  opportunities. 

l*he  battalions  are  to  march  by  sub- 
divisions, and  the  cjivalry  by  subdivi- 
sions, or  ranks  by  three's  or  two's.  If 
the  narrowness  of  the  route  obliges 
them  to  diminish  this  front, .  they  must 
be  ordered  to  form  up  again  as  soon  at 
the  route  pennits. 

Every 
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Erery  officer  mast  remain  with  his 
division^  and  never  quit  it  on  any  ac- 
count. No  soldier  to  be  permitted  to 
leave  his  rank.  No  horses  or  carriages 
sttfiered  to  interrupt  the  march  of  the 
cohmin.  The  distance  between  divisi- 
ons never  to  exceed  tlie  front  of  divisi- 
ons. Commanding  oflicers  of  brigades 
will  take  care,  that  the  battalions  and 
S4juadrons  march  at  tlieir  proper  ordered 
distance.  When  the  formation  iii  order 
of  battle  may  be  expected  to  the  flank, 
the  divisions  will  march  at  wheeling-up 
distances;  when  the  formation  may  be 
expec^d  to  the  front,  the  divisions  will 
march  at  half  or  quarter  distance.  Ofli- 
cers on  command  will  remain  with  their 
brigades,  and  punctually  observe  the 
order  of  march,  and  tlie  execution  of 
every  article  prescribed. 

If  a  carriage  breaks  down,  it  must  be 
drawn  aside,  the  road  cleared,  and  a  nro- 
per  escort  left  with  it,  that  the  march  of 
the  column  be  not  interrupted.  If  it  can 
be  repaired  in  time,  it  will  follow;  if 
not,  the  loading  must  be  divided  among ' 
the  nearest  carriages,  who  are  hereby 
ordered  to  give  this  reasonable  assist- 
ance. 

The  troops  at  most  may  march  three 
English  miles  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

llie  guides  serve  only  to  shew  the 
way  fur  the  columns ;  pioneers  ordered 
mn^t  make  the  necessary  openings  and 
repair  the  roads.  But  the  generals  must 
not  tntst  to  tliose  precautions,  they  roust 
p^n  tiie  must  exact  knowledge  of  the 
route  thevaretotourch,  and  themselves 
reflect  on  the  most  proper  means  to 
avoid  all  diflicultics  ttiat  may  cmbarniss 
the  march. 

It  is  always  time  \\e\\  employed  to 
halt  the  head  of  a  column,  and  enlarge 
an  opening  or  repair  a  bad  step  in  the 
road,  rather  than  to  ditninisli  tne  front 
and  lengthf  n  nut  Uie  line  of  march. 

No  individual  is  ever  to  pre^^ume  to 
march  on  a  less  front  than  what  the 
leader  of  the  column  directs;  and  all 
dtmblin^s  therefore  must  come  from 
the  heaii  only,  and  the  proper  closeness 
of  the  march  on  all  oc^a^ions,  is  a  point 
of  the  highest  consequence;  and  it  is  a 
most  meritorious  bervice  in  any  oflicer 
to  prevent  all  unnecessary  doublings,  or 
In  correct  them  as  soon  as  made,  and 
on  all  occasions  whatsoever,  in  an  in- 
closed country,  when  in  cdlunin,  to 
march  on  the  greatest  front  the  road< 


or  overtures  will  allow,  although  the  re- 
giments or  divisions  before  them  may 
be  marching  on  a  narrower  front. 

The  carriages  must  be  obliged  to 
march  two  a-breast  when  the  roads  will 
allow,  and  the  bat  horses  to  be  as  much 
connected,  and  to  take  up  as  little  space 
as  possible.  In  short,  it  should  be  the 
study  and  attention  of  every  one  to  con- 
tract the  line  of  march  to  its  just  length, 
for  notwithstanding  every  possible  ex- 
ertion it  will  be  much  too  expended. 

Whenever  the  bnggage  is  ordered  to 
be  sent  awsiy,  all  carriages  whatever  are 
comprehended,  except  such  ns  are  par- 
ticularly specified. 

The  mstant  that  a  regiment  comes  to 
its  ground,  it  nm^t  make  openings  of 
communication  both  to  its  front  and 
flanks. 

The  line  of  carriages  must  at  no  time 
stop,  whatever  accident  may  happen  to 
any  individual  one,  but  such  carriage 
must  instantly  be  drawn  on  one  side, 
and  repaired  if  possible,  while  the  rest 
p'roceed.  The  oflicerfi  commanding  the 
several  divisions  of  carriages  will  be  an- 
swerable for  the  strict  observance  of 
this  article;  a  failure  of  which  might 
stop  and  endanger  the  whole  army. 

WhenevtT  the  regiments  encaim),  or 
take  up  any  extended  position  in  front, 
it  will  alwavs  be  the  business  of  com- 
manding oillicers  to  tind  out,and  to  make 
the  most  convenient  jmssages  to  the 
great  routes  by  which  the  column  is  af- 
ter^'ards  to  march.  And  on  many  oc- 
casions, \vhere  there  will  not  be  time 
to  open  and  occupy  an  extensive  front, 
the  army  will  encamp  parallel  to  and 
along  the  great  route,  covered  by  an  ad- 
vanced corps  on  the  flank  next  the 
enemy. 

At  all  times  when  commanding  offi- 
cers see,  that  there  are  likely  to  be 
impediments  from  the  nature  of  the 
iiround  to  the  movements  or  march  of 
their  regiments,  they  should  always  de- 
tach officers  in  advance,  to  reconnoitre 
and  point  out  the  means  and  passages 
by  which  such  obstacles  arc  to  be  avoid- 
ed, and  at  no  times  are  such  helps  so 
necessary  as  when  rejriinents  are  acting 
in  line  in  broken  ground,  and  when  their 
ipovements  are  combined  u  itli  those  of 
others. 

Wlienever  tlic  army  moves,  the  ma- 
jors of  brigade  are   hereby   made  re- 
sponsible, that  all  advanced  and  detach- 
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od  fM>8ts  are  callod  in  at  Ui«  proper 
timfta  tu  tiieir  places  in  the  ooluum  of 
marcli, 

HOMME,  Fr.  a  nan. 

HoMUt  dt  mer^  )>.  a  fiaaoaao. 

lioMME^arm^ii,  Fr.  a  military  phrasa 
am/Mig  the  French,  siguii'ying  a  geutLe^ 
nuin  ur  cavalier  who  belonged  to  one  of 
the  M  coiupaoiesy  was  anncd  cap-a* 
pee,  and  always  fought  on  horseback. 
In  ancient  times,  every  man  (}( this  de- 
scription was  accompanied  by  two  iiorse- 
men  independent  ot  his  servants.  One 
of  the  mounted  attendants  was  armed 
with  a  cross-bow,  and  the  other  with  a 
common  bow  or  baitle-axc;  so  that  one 
hundred  hommes  (forma  composed  a 
body  of  tlirce  hundred  horsf.  It  was 
8  species  of  cava! rV}  which  eitisted  from 
the  reign  of  I/)uis  XI.  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  11.  Charles  VII.  had  began  to 
form  the  French  nobility  into  regular 
corps  of  cavalry,  dividing  tliew  into  dif- 
fec^nt  troops.  Out  of  these  he  establish* 
ed  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  hommcM 
ifarmes,  or  armed  bowmen,  and  he 
pave  the  troops  or  companies,  accord- 
ing to  their  sizes,  to  the  princes  and 
most  Experienced  captains  m  his  king- 
dom. For  particulars  we  refer  tlie  cu- 
rious to  lie  Gendre  and  Gaia,  Truite 
de§  armeSf  I^  14,  and  to  Fauchet,  I^  2.  C. 
1.  de  Km  Trait'c  de  la  milice  et  dcs  urmct, 

HoMMES  dc  chevaiy  Fr.  In  all  miii- 
Cary  descriptions  which  relate  to  ca- 
valry, the  French  usually  say,  cinquanUf 
cent,  deux  cent Sy  deux  mil le,  4"^.  howmes 
de  chevait  fifty,  one  hundred,  two  luin* 
dred,  two  thousand  horse,  ur  cuvah-y. 

Eire  Homme  df  cheval,  Fr.  a  term 
in  French  equitation,  signifying,  that  a 
man  is  completely  master  of  fii^  horse,  or 
knows  how  to  manage  him  thoroughly 
and  according  to  pre-scribed  rules  and 
regulations.  Thus,  //  est  su(fiiamnient 
komme  de  chevol  pour  H*etre  point  fw- 
burra$9i  de  ceiui  qu^il  nnrnte  en  common' 
dant  sa  troupe. — He  is  suiiiciently  mas- 
ter of  his  nosse,  or  he  is  horseman 
enough,  not  to  be  the  least  embarras- 
sed by  the  one  he  rides  in  exercising  his 
troop. 

HoMlf  t'.  de  C9rp9i  Fr.    See  Serf. 

Homme  Jidclc,  Fr.  an  individual, who 
according  tu  the  old  feudal  system,  was 
attached  to  some  lord,  to  whom  his 
goods  and  chattels  devolved,  in  case  he 
died  without  heirs  in  tiie  line  direct. 
Homage  feudutairc  signifies  the  same. 
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HoMMBS  de  pied,  Fr.  In  ail  accounts 
of  infaittry  the  French  say  ciuquanls 
hommes  dt  pied,  ^.  tifty  foot  or  infantry. 

HON  D£  A  AN  orHUNDYVEAAN, 
an  Indian  term  signifying  commission  oa 
billfl  of  exchange. 

HONEY-COMB,  fr«5»iii?<j«irt  Fr.> 
in  a  general  acceptation  of  the  term^ 
cells  of  wax,  in  which  the  bee  stores  her 
honey.  Hence  HovEV«coMn,  (fente,  Fr.) 
in  gunnery,  which  is  a  cavity  or  flaw 
resembling  one  of  those  cells. 

HON  FA -COMBED,  having  a  flaw. 

HONEY-Com^i  in  eannon^  flaws  in 
the  metal,  a  fault  in  castings  which  ren<» 
ders  it  extremely  dangerous  in  firing. 
The  board  of  ordnance  rejects  all  guns 
(on  proof)  having  an  honey-comb  of 
l-9th  of  an  inch  deep,  as  being  unfit 
for  service. 

HONI  soit  qui  taal  y  pense,  Fr.  Evil 
ba  to  him  who  evil  thmks.  The  motto 
of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter.  It  is  seen  in  all  the  royal 
arms  of  Great  Britain. 

HONNEITII,  F^.  honour. 

HovKEURS  MUitaires,  Vr.  militarr 
honours.  It  was  directed  by  a  general 
instruction  in  the  French  service,  that 
whenever  an  officer  sahited  or  paid  a  mi- 
htary  honour  to  a  general  officer,  he 
shfuild  make  his  troop  or  company  in- 
variably face  towards  the  enemy.  The 
same  practice  prevails  in  our  service. 

HoKNEVRS  jfnn«&re<,  Fr.  funeral  ho> 
nours.    $ec  Burials. 

HONORIFIC ABILITLTDINITY,  a 
term  from  the  Latin,  signifying  honour- 
ableness,  or  an  assemblase  of  the  seve* 
ral  good  qualities  which  constitute  a 
man  of  honour. 

HONOUKy  in  a  military  tensty  is  an 
expression  to  which  custom  has  given 
difterent  meanings.  Honour  consists  in 
the  constant  practice  of  virtue,  Aris- 
totle calls  it  the  recompence  of  virtue ; 
(he  testimonyoftlie  excellence  of  a  man 
who  distinguishes  himself  by  virtue.*— 
An  Italian  writer  calls  it  a  state  of  im-i* 
olable  dignity,  above  all  calumny  aifd  all 
suspicion.  Honour  gives  many  advan- 
tages: it  procures  us  .the  consideration 
of  the  public;  it  advances  our  fortunes. 
The  best  recompence  of  a  brave  action 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  satisfaction  of  hav-> 
ing  done  it;  but  ne\'erthele9s  the  ho-^ 
nour  resulting  to  us  from  it  is  a  raal 
good,  which  diould  be  dear  to  us; 

Ho>'Ot'iiy  in  a  general  aoceptatkm 
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may  be  properly  called  susceptibility. 
As  a  term  it  is  variously  used  in  mili- 
tary lil'e,  and  frequently  misunderstood 
by  joung  and  unexperienced  otlicers  in 
liieir  first  ontset,  Asa  quality  of  the 
inind,  it  cannot  be  too  much  encour- 
agedy  or  too  much  cultivated  among  of- 
ficers of  all  ranks  and  descriptions.  Tiie 
possesion  of  it  is  a  guarantee  for  good 
oonducty  a  bond  of  iidelity,  and  a  oer^ 
Cain  barrier  agairuit  military  corruption. 
Most  men  are  excited  to  deeds  of  rak)ur 
aad  enterpnze  by  a  sense  of  honour^  that 
wonld  otherwise  remain  inactive,  or 
only  perform  the  mere  drudgery  of  ser- 
Tioe.  This  species  of  Honour,  is  in  fact, 
tUe  root  of  that  E$prit  de  Corps  which 
inakes  a  whole  body  of  oficers  tena- 
cious of  reputation,  ^nd  solicitous  to 
preserve  it  unsullied  from  the  Colonel 
down  to  the  lowest  Drum  Boy. 

This  term  may  likewise  be  considered 
as  esteem,  reputation,  the  glory  which 
is  attached  by  mankind  to  talents  and 
virtues. 

Affmir  o^ HoNou K .  We  have  already 
given  a  general  outline  of  this  term  un- 
dir  Dd  ELLi  KO.  The  propriety  or  impro- 
priety, as  well  as  the  legality  or  iliegali- 
tr  of  which  mode  of  terminating  human 
Afierences  is  too  well  explained  by  the 
eelebrated  Eneli-sh  la^er  John  Selden 
to  be  omitted  here.  lus  words  are  nn^ 
der  the  bead  Duel;  we  shall  quote 
them  under  that  of  affair  of  Honour. 

**  A  duel  may  still  be  granted  in  some 
eases  by  the  law  of  England,  and  only 
there.  That  the  cJuirch  allowed  it  aii- 
eiently  appears  by  this:  In  their  public 
litiRpes  tiicre  were  prayers  appointed 
for  the  duellists  to  say,  the  judge  used 
to  bid  them  go  to  such  a  church  and 
pray,  &c.  But  whether  this  is  lawful  ? 
If  you  make  any  war  lawful,  I  make  no 
doabt  but  to  convince  you  of  it  War 
Af  lawful,  because  Gud  is  the  only  jodge 
between  two  that  is  supreme.  Now  if 
a  difference  happen  between  two  snb- 
ytcxsj  aad  it  cannot  be  decided  by  hu- 
man tettimiony,  why  may  not  they  put 
it  to  God  tojadge  between  them,  by 
die  permission  of  the  prince?  Nar, 
what  if  we  should  bring  it  down,  for 
ar^oaienifs  sake,  to  the  sword  men;  one 
gives  me  the  Ke  t  it  is  a  great  disgrace 
to  tafce  it;  the  law  has  made  no  provi- 
mum  td  give  remedy  for  the  injury,  (if 
you  can  suppose  any  thing  an  injury 
for  wbieh  toe  kw  givei  so  refioedy)  why 
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am  not  I,  intluscase  supreme,  and  may 
therefore  right  myself? 

"  A  Duke  ought  to  fight  with  a  ger^ 
tieman ;  the  reason  is  this,  the  gentle 
man  tcill  soAf  to  the  duke,  it  is  trutj  you 
hold  a  higher  place  in  the  state  than  J; 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  you 
and  me,  but  your  dignify  does  not  prif 
vilege  you  to  do  me  an  injury;  as  soon  as 
ever  you  do  me  an  injury,  you  makeyour^ 
self  my  equal;  and  as  you  are  my  equal, 
I  challenge  you ;  and,  in  sense,  the  duk€ 
is  bound  to  ansxer  him  J* 

In  addition  to  what  onr  learned  coun- 
try man  has  SHid  upon  duelling,  we  shall 
quote  a  passage  trom  Dr.  Robertson's 
History  of  the  lieign  of  Charles  the  V, 
which  will  sliew,  that  this  mode  6f  de* 
tei*mining  private  disputes  is  extremely 
ancient. 

**  It  is  evident"  observes  that  author, 
^  from  VelleiusPaterculus,  lib.ii.  c.ll8> 
that  all  questions  which  were  decided 
among  the  Romans  by  legal  trial,  were 
terminated  ainosg  the  Grerniaos  by  arms. 
The  same  tlung  appears  in  the  ancient 
laws  and  custotns  of  the  Swedes,  qm^^ 
ted  by  Jo.  O.  Stiernhuuk  de  jure  Sueo- 
num  et  Gothoruin  vetusto,  4to.  Hol^ 
mise  l(i82,  lib.  i.  c.  7.  It  is  probable, 
that  when  tlie  various  tribes  which  i-i>-  « 
vaded  the  empire  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  their  ancient  custom  o^ 
allowing  judicial  combats  appeared  so 
glarinii^ly  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of 
religion,  that  for  some  time,  it  was 
abolished,  and  by  degrees,  several  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  mentioned  led 
them  to  resume  it, 

**  It  seems  likewise  to  be  probable, 
from  a  law  quoted  by  Stierhook  in  the 
treatise  which  i  have  mentioned,  that 
the  judicial  combat  was  originally  per- 
niiVted  in  order  to  determiiie  points  re* 
specting  the  personal  character  or  repu« 
tatioii  of  individuals,  and  was  after* 
wards  extended  not  only  to  criminal 
cases  but  to  questions  concerning  ptO' 
perty.  The  words  of  tlie  law  are  "  If 
any  man  shall  say  to  another  these  re^ 
proaclifiil  words,  ^  You  ace  not  a  man 
equal  to  other  men,"  or  "You  hav« 
not  the  heart  of  a  man,''  and  the 
other  shall  reply,  "  I  am  a  man  as  good 
as  yon,"  let  tnem  meet  on  the  highway. 
If  he  who  first  gave  ofiencc  appear, 
and  the  person  ofiended  absent  himself^ 
let  the  latter  be  deemed  a  worse  man 
even  than  he  was  called:  let  him  no** 
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be  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  judg- 
ment either  for  man  or  woman,  and  let 
him  not  have  the  privilege  of  making  a 
testament.    If  lie  who  gave  the  offence 
be  absei^t,  and  only  the  person  oflended 
appear,  let  him   cull  upon  the  other 
tnrice  with  a   loud  voice,  and  make  a 
mark  upon  the  earth,  and  then  let  him, 
■who  absented  himself,  be  deemed  infa- 
mous, because  he  uttered  words  which 
he  durst  not  support.     If  both  shall  ap- 
pear properly  armed,  and  the  person 
offended  shall  fall  in  the  combat,  let  a 
half  compensation  be  paid  for  his  death. 
,  But  if  the  person  Avho  gave  the  offence 
shall  fall,  let  it  be  imputed  to  his  own 
rashness.    The  petulance  of  his  tongue 
hath  been  fatal  to  him.     I^et  him  lie  in 
the  field,  without  any  compensation  be- 
ing demanded  for  his  death.     Lex  Up- 
landica  ap.  Stiern.  p.  76.     Martial  peo- 
ple were  extremely  delicate  with  respect 
to  every  thing  that  affected  their  repu- 
tation as  soldiers.     By  the  laws  of  the 
Salians,  if  any  man  called  another  a 
hare,  i.  e.  a  runaway,  or  accused  him  of 
having  left  his  shield  in  the  field  of  battle, 
he  v\'as  ordained  to  pay  a  large  fine.  I^eg. 
Sal.  tit.  xxxii,  §  4.  6,    By  the  law  of  the 
Lombards,  if  any  one  called  another 
flr/ja,  i.  e.  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  he 
niight  Immtdiately    ciiallenge    him  to 
combat.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit.  v.  §  i. 
By  the  law  of  the  Salians,  if  one  called 
another  cenitus,   a   term  of  reproach 
equivalent  to  argOf  he  was  bound  to  pay 
a  very  high  fine.  tit.  xxxii.  §  i.     Paul  us 
T)iaconus  relates  the  violent  impression 
which  this  reproachful  expression  made 
upon  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  t;he 
fatal  eff'ects  with  which  it  was  attended. 
De  Gestis  Longobard.  lib.  vi.  c.  24.— 
Thus  the  ideas  concerning  the  point  oT 
honour,  which  we  are  a|»t  to  consider 
as  a  modern  refinement,  as  %vell  as  tlie 
practice  of  duelling,  to  which  it  gsive 
rise,  are  derived  from  the  notion  of  our 
ancestors,  while  in  a  state  of  society 
ver}'  little  improrved."    See  Robertson's 
history  of  Charles  V.  pages  271,  272. 

We  shall  not  take  leave  of  our  learned 
author,  without  giving  two  Or  three  in- 
stances out  of  his  proofs  and  illustrati- 
ons relative  to  the  termination  of  pri- 
vate feuds  by  judicial  or  private  combat. 
This  mode  of  trial  was  so  acceptable, 
that  ecclesiastics,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibitions  of  the  church,  were  con- 
strained not  only  to  connive  at  the  prac- 


tice,  but  to  authorize  it.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  is  produced  by  Pasquier, 
Recherches  lib.  iv.  chap,  i,  p.  350.  The 
abbot  Wittikindus  considered  the  deter- 
n)ination  of  a  point  of  law  by  combat  as 
the  best  and  most  honourable  mode  of 
decision. 

In  the  year  97 B,  a  judicial  combat 
was  fought  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  Archbishop  Aldebert  ad- 
vised him  to  terminate  a  contest  which 
had  arisen  between  two  Noblemen  of 
his  court,  by  this  mode  of  decision.  The 
vanquished  combatant,  though  a  person 
of  high  rank,  was  beheaded  on  the  spot. 
Chronic.  Ditmari.  Episc.  Mersb.  chez 
Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  torn.  x.  p.  12  L 
Questions  concerning  the  property  of 
churches  and  Monasteries  were  decided 
by  combat.  In  the  year  961,  a  contro- 
versy concerning  the  church  of  St.  Me- 
dard,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  abbey 
of  Beaulieu  or  not,  was  terminated  by 
judicial  combat.  Bouquet  Recueil  des 
Hist.  torn.  ix.  p.  729.  ibid.  p.  612,  &c. 
The  Emperor  Henry  I.  declares  that 
this  law,  authorizing  the  practice  of 
judicial  combats,  was  enacted  with  con- 
sent and  applause  of  many  faithful 
Bishops.  Ibid.  p.  231.  So  remarkably 
did  the  martial  ideas  of  those  ages  pre- 
vail over  the  genius  and  maxims  of  the 
canon  law,  which  in  other  instances 
was  in  the  highest  credit  and  authority 
with  ecclesiastics.  A  judicial  combat 
was  appointed  in  Spain  by  Charles  V. 
A.  D.  1522,  The  combatants  fought 
in  tho  presence  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  battle  was  conducted  with  all  the 
rites  prescribed  by  tlie  ancient  laws  of 
Chivalry.  The  whole  transaction  is 
described  at  great  length  by  Pontus 
Heuterus  Rcr.  Austriac,  lib.  viii.  C.  17. 
p.  205. 

The  last  instance  which  occurs  in  the 
history  of  France,  of  a  judicial  combat 
authorized  by  the  magistrate,  was  the 
famous  one  between  M.  Jarnac  and  M. 
de  la  Chaistaignerie,  A.  D.  1547.  A 
trial  by  combat  was  appointed  in  Eng- 
lanrl,  A.  I).  1571,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  judges  in  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas ;  and  though  it  was  not  carried  to 
the  same  extremity  with  the  former. 
Queen  Etizabeth  having  •interposed  her 
authority,  and  enjoined  the  parties  to 
compound  the  matter,  yet  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  honour,  the  lists  were  marked 
but,  and  all  the  forms,  previous  to  the 
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combat,  were  observed  wicb  rauch  cere- 
mony. Spelin.  Gloss.  Voc.  Cmnpus,  p. 
103.  In  the  year  1631,  a  jtidiciul  ccim- 
batwtts  appointed  between  Donald  lord 
Uea,  and  David  Ruinsuy,  £^.  by  the 
authority  of  the  lord  high  Constable  and 
Karl  Marshal  of  Enq;lund;  hut  that  quar- 
rel likewise  terminated  without  blood- 
sited,  beinv  aecommudated  by  Charles  I. 
Another  instance  occurs  seven  vears 
later.  Kush worth  in  Observation  on  the 
Statutes,  &ic,  p.  266. 

It  manifestly  appears  from  these  ex- 
tracts, that  in  former  times  not  only  the 
property  of  individuals  was  considered, 
but  their  feelings,  as  men  of  honour,  were 
consulted.  Law,  however,  soon  obtain- 
ed the  entire  ascendancy,  and  judicial 
or  private  ix>mbats  were  not  only  laid 
aside,  but  were  moreover  strictly  forbid- 
den. Tlie  military  character  alone 
seems  to  hare  retained  a  sort  of  innate 
privite|;e  to  make  appeals  to  the  sword, 
incases  whei*e  the  dice  sensibility  of  tlie 
heart  breaks  through  the  tranunels  oi 
ie^al  disquisition,  and  establishes  points 
ot  honour  which  can  only  be  detennin- 
ed  by  personal  expiisure.  Thus  we  find 
that  although  premeditated  Duels  were 
severely  punished  in  France,  Rencontres 
or  accidental  quarrels  were  always  over- 
looked, whatever  their  issue  micrht  be. 
Frederic  the  Grekt  of  Prussia  seems  to 
have  set  his  face  iif^ainst  duelling  ai  to- 
gether. Yet  it  is  singular,  that  notwith- 
standing his  severe  prohibition,  a  Prus- 
<iian  officer  was  under  the  necessity  either 
of  vindicating  his  wounded  honour  by  an 
appeal  to  the  sword  or  pistol,  or  was  dis- 
p*aced  for  haviuu  suffered  a  fiersonal  af- 
front. With  us  the  same  hardship  exists. 
i^rd  Kenyon  once  declared  from  the 
bench,  that  he  would  personally  inter- 
fere as  expounder' of  the  British  laws, 
should  any  minister  recommend  mercy  to 
his  Majesty  on  the  conviction  of  an  in- 
dividual who  had  murdered  his  fellow 
creature  in  a  duel ;  and  we  have  lately 
bad  a  most  convincing  proof,  that  the 
practice  is  not  only  discountenanced  by 
the  Kin^  and  Commander  in  Chief,  but 
that  every  transgression  must  entail  dis- 
pleasure on  the  officer. 

Word  o/* Honour,  (parole  d*honneur, 
Fr.)  a  promise  or  engagement  that  is 
made  or  entered  into  by  word  of  mouth, 
the  breach  of  which  entails  disgrace  upon 
the  violater. 

Point  oj'  IIo:?ovB|  (foint  d'honncur, 


Fr.  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  is  gene- 
rally acquired  by  education,  and  strengtli- 
ened  by  an  intercourse  with  men  of 
strict  integrity  and  good  conduct.  It 
is  likewise  very  frequently  the  offspring 
of  peculiar  habits,  receivlHl  notions,  and 
established  etiquettes.  The  French 
familiarly  say,  lis  se  sont  battun  pour  un 
point  d^honneiiry  they  fought  for  a  point 
of  honour ;  they  likewise  say,  //  y  va  dc 
son  fMnneur,  his  honour  is  at  stake,  ^s 
young  Norval  emphatically  exclaims  in 
Douglas, 
Honour  !  sole  judge  and  umpire  of  itself/ 

To  die  upon  the  bed  of  Honour,  (mou- 
rir  an  lit  d*lionneur,  Fr.)  is  a  ternl  par- 
ticularly applied  to  military  men,  who 
die  in  battle  fighting  in  tlieir  country's 
cause, 

A  Cottrt  of  Honour.  Although  a 
court  of  honour  mav  be  said,  in  some 
degree,  to  resemble  a  court  of  enquiry, 
nt^vcrtlieless  it  cannot  be  strictly  so; 
for  a  court  of  honour  has  not  only  the 
power  of  ascertaining  the  degree  ot  guilt 
which  may  be  attached  to  misconduct, 
but  it  can  entail  ignominy  upon  the 
guilty  person;  whereas  a  court  of  en- 
quiry only  investigates  the  matter  and 
circumstance,  and  determines  whether 
there  be  sutiicient  ground  to  try  the  ac- 
cused before  a  general  court  martial; 
which  is  the  last  resort  of  military  ju- 
risdiction, and  unites  within  itself  all 
the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  other 
two  courts.  f 

A  debt  of  Honour,  an  obligation 
which  among  honourable  men,  especially 
officers,  is  more  binding  than  those  en- 
gagements or  contracts  that  are  gua- 
ranteed hy  law.    The  reason  is  manifest. 

Honours  bi/  Guards,  as  a  compli' 
ment  to  i^eneral  officers,  Si'C.  with  the  de- 
tail of  officers  and  men  they  are  entitled 
to  in  the  English  army : 

The  commander  in  chief,  if  a  field- 
marshal  or  captain-general,  has  1  cap- 
tain, 1  lieutenant,  1  ensign,  2  Serjeants, 
2  drummers,  2  fifers,  and  50  privates, 
with  colours. 

A  general  of  horse  and  foot  has  1  cap- 
tain, 1  subaltern,  2  Serjeants,  2  drum- 
mers, 2  fifers,  and  50  privates. 

A  lieutenant-general  of  horse  and  foot 
has  1  lieutenant,  1  serjeaut,  1  drum- 
mer, 1  tifer,  and  30  privates. 

A  major-general  of^horse  and  foot  has 
1  ensign,  1  serjeaut^  1  drummer,  1  fifer, 
aud  20  privates. 
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A  brigadier  has  1  Serjeant  and  12 
privates. 

A  quarter-master  general  has  1  sei^ 
jeant  and  12  privates. 

Majors  of  brigade,  encamped  toge- 
tber,  have  1  serjeant  and  2  prfvates. 

A  judge  advocate  has  1  serjeant  and 
7  privates. 

A  provost-marshal  has  1  serjeant  and 
18  privates. 

A  provost-marshal,  when  he  has  pri- 
soners, has  1  lieutenant,  S  Serjeants,  1 
drummer,  1  filer,  and  48  privates. 

Military  IIoNOUiis.  All  armies  sa- 
lute crowned  heads  in  the  most  respect- 
ful manner,  colours  and  standards  drop- 
ping and  officers  saluting.  Their  guards 
pay  no  compliment  except  to  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  that  by  courtesy  in  the 
abseiKe  of  crowned  heads. 

'A  field-marshal  is  to  be  saluted  with 
the  colours  and  standards  of  all  the 
forces,  except  the  horse  iind  foot-guards, 
and  exceptmg  when  any  of  the  royal 
family  shall  be  present;  but  in  case  a 
field-marshal  is  colonel  of  any  regiment, 
or  troop  of  horse  or  foot  guards,  he  is 
to  be  saluted  by  the  colours  or  stand- 
ards of  the  regiment  or  tro<ip  he  com- 
mands. 

Generals  of  caralry  and  infantry, 
upon  all  ocaisions,  are  to  have  the  march 
beat  to  them,  and  to  be  saluted  by  all 
officers;  tliose  bearing  the  colours  ex- 
cepted. 

Lieutenant-generals  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry arc,  upon  all  occasions,  to  be  sa- 
inted bv  all  ofticers.  The?  are  to  have 
three  ruHlcs  given  them,  witit  presented 
arms. 

Major-i^cnerals  are  to  have  two  ruffles 
with  presented  arms. 

Bri<:utiier-gencru}s  are  to  have  one 
rufile  with  presented  arms. 

To  colonels  their  own  quarter-guards 
iu  cvinp  turn  out,  and  present  their 
arms,  once  a  day,  after  which  tiiey  only 
turn  out  with  ordered  arms. 

To  majors  their  own  guards  turn  out 
with  ordered  anus  once  a  dav;  at  other 
Umes  they  stand  bv  their  arms. 

When  a  lieutenant-colonel  or  major 
commands  a  regiment,  their  own  quar- 
ter-guards pay  them  the  some  compli- 
ment as  is  orclered  f(r>r  the  colonel. 

The  master-general  of  the  ordiumce 
is  to  have  tlie  same  respect  and  honours 
paid  to  him  as  the  geoends  of  horse  and 
*bot. 


Honours  to  be  pmid  inf  the  cavalry,-^' 
A  general  of  cavalry  or  infantry  is  to 
be  received  with  swurds  drawn,  kettle- 
drums beating,  trumpets  sounding  the 
march,  and  all  the  officers  to  salute, 
except  the  cornet  bearing  the  standard. 

A  Ueu tenant-general  is  to  be  received  * 
with  swords  drawn,  trumpets  sounding 
twice  the  trumpet  flourish,  as  in  draw* 
ing  swords,  and  all  the  officers  to  salute 
except  the  cornet  bearing  the  standard; 
but  the  kettle-drums  are  not  to  beat. 

A  major-general  is  to  be  recet%'ed 
with  swords  drawn,  one  trumpet  of 
each  squadron  sounding  once  the  trnoo- 
pet  tlourish,  as  in  drawing  swords ;  no 
officer  to  salute,  nor  kettle-drum  to 
beat. 

A  brigadier-general  is  to  be  received 
with  swords  drawn;  no  tnimpet  tA 
sound,  nor  any  officer  to  salute,  nor 
kettle  drum  to  beat. 

All  oHicers  in  the  command  of  forts 
or  ganisons,  liave  a  right  to  the  com^ 
plimentary  honours  from  the  troops  un- 
der their  command,  which  are  due  to 
the  rank  one  degree  higher  than  the  une 
they  actually  possess. 

Mannrr  of  paying  Aoii«ff«.— The 
king's  standard  or  colour  in  the  guards, 
is  never  to  be 'carried  by  anv  kuard, 
except  that  which  mounts  oa  his  Ms»- 
jesty  s  person. 

The  Hrst  standard,  guidon,  or  colour 
oi  regiments,  which  is  tlic  union  co> 
lour,  is  not  carried  by  any  guard,  but 
that  on, .the  King,  Queen,  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  Commander  m  Chief,  being 
of  tlie  royal  f<iroily;  and,  except  ir 
those  cases,  it  shall  alwavs  remain  with 
the  regiment. 

When  general  officers,  or  persons  en- 
titled to  a  salute,  pass  in  the  rear  oi  a 
guard,  the  officer  is  only  to  make  his 
men  stand  shouldered,  and  not  to  face 
his  guard  to  the  right  >ibout,  or  beat  hia 
drum. 

AH  sentries  arc  to  pay  a  due  respect 
to  every  officer  who  pushes  by  tneir 
posts,  but  are  to  keep  their  proper 
front  while  paying  die' compliment. 

All  governors,  whose  commissions  ia 
the  army  arc  under  the  decree  of  g^meral 
officers*  shall  have^  in  tlteir  own  garri- 
sons, all  the  guards  turn  oat  with  rested 
arms;xtiie  drummers  to  beat  one  raf- 
fle ;  and  though  the  main  guard  turns  out 
with  rented  anns  every  tjn»e  he  pftssea^ 
]  yec  they  give  him  the  comphment  of  the 
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drum  but  once  a  day ;  bat  all  the  other 
guards  beat  as  often  as  he  appears  near 
them. 

I£  tbej  are  general  officers  likewise, 
cbey  are  then  to  have  the  further  com- 
pliments paid  them,  by  the  several  beat- 
uigs  of  the  drum,  as  practised  in  die 
anav. 

Ktgulation  of  korumrt  to  be  paid  to 
ad!iinrii/s<-^ Admirals,  with  their  flags  on 
the  maintop,  are  to  have  the  same  re- 
spect from  the  troops  as  generals  of  ca- 
valry and  infantry;  that  is,  upon  all 
occasions  Co  have  a  march  beat  to  them, 
and  to  be  saluted  by  all  the  oflicers, 
those  bearing  the  colours  excepted. 

Vice  admirals  are  to  have  the  same 
respect  as  lieutenant-generals  of  cavalry 
and  iufantrv ;  tliat  is,  upon  all  occasions 
be  saluted  by  all  tiie  onioers  in  tiie  gaj> 
rison,  tbe  drummers  beating  8  rufRes. 

The  rear-admirals  are  to  have  the 
same  respect  as  major-generals,  who 
|yi\'e  two  rnlHes,  and  not  to  be  saluted 
bv  anv  officer 

Commodores  widi  broad  pendants 
have  the  same  respect  as  brigadier-ge- 
nerals ;  which  is,  to  have  one  rufHe. 

Runk  and  precedence  between  sea  and 
land  ojf^Krers.—- The  admiral  or  com*- 
mander^in  chief  of  his  majesty's  fleet 
is  to  rank  witli  a  field-marshal  of  the 
army. 

The  admirals  with  their  flags  on  the 
main-top-raast-head^  are  to  have  rank 
with  generals. 

Vice>«dmirais  are  to  have  rank  as 
lieutenantrgeneralsk 

Rear-admirals  are  to  have  rank, as 
nMuor-gcnerals. 

Commodores  with  broad  pendants  are 
to  have  rank  as  brigadier-generals. 

Captains  cummuuding  post  ships, 
after  three  years  from  tl:^  date  of  their 
first  commission  for  a  post  ship,  are  to 
have  rank  as  colonels. 

All  other  captains  commanding  post 
ships,  are  to  have  rank  as  lieutenant- 
colonels. 

C&piains  of  bis  majesty's  ships  or  ves- 
sels, not  taking  post,  are  to  have  rank 
as  majors. 

Lieutenants  of  his  majesty's  ships  are 
to  haive  rank  as  captains. 

The  rank  and  precedence  of  sea  ofli- 
oersy  ia  the  classes  above-mentioned,  are 
to  take  place  according  to  tbe  seniority 
of  their  respective  commissions. 

Past  captains  commanding  ships  or 


vessels  that  do  not  give  post,  rank  only 
as  majors  during  their  commanding 
such  vessels.       * 

No  land  officer  is  to  command  any  of 
his  majesty's  squadrons  or  ships,  nor 
any  sea  officer  to  command  at  land; 
nor  shall  either  have  a  right  to  demand 
military  honours  due  to  their  respective 
ranks,  unless  they  are  upon  actual  ser- 
vice* 

All  guards  and  centinels  are  to  pay 
the  same  compliments  to  the  officers  of 
the  royal  navy,  as  are  directed  to  be 
paid  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  ranks. 

The  compliments  above  directed  are 
to  be  paid  by  tbe  troops,  to  officers  in 
the  service  of  any  power  in  alliance  with 
his  majesty,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive ranks. 

Turning  out  of  the  line.  The  line 
turns  out  witliout  arms,  whenever  any 
part  of  the  royal  family,  or  the  general 
commanding  ui  chief,  comes  along  the 
front  of  the  camp. 

When  the  line  turns  out,  the  private 
men  are  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  line  with 
the  colours  and  standarcls ;  the  corporals 
on  the  right  and  left  of  their  respective 
companies,  the  picquet  forms  behind 
the  colours,  accoutred,  but  without 
arms* 

The  officers  and  non-commissione({ 
officers  are  to  be  drawn  up  with  their 
respective  companies.  The  field  officers 
in  their  proper  posts  in  battalion,  two 
ensigns  taking  hold^f  the  colours. 
'  When  the  commander  in  chief  comes 
along  the  line,  the  camp  colours  on  the 
flanks  of  the  parade  are  to  be  struck^ 
and  planted  opposite  to  tlie  bells  of  armS| 
f)nd  tbe  drums  piled  up  behind  the  co- 
lours ;  the  halberts  are  to  be  planted  be- 
tween, and  on  each  side  of  the  bells  of 
arms,  the  hatchets  turned  from  the  "co- 
lours. 

HoNOtJRS  of  wury  in  one  sense  are 
stipulated  terms  which  are  granted  to  a 
vanquislied  enemy,  and  by  which  he  is 
permitted  to  march  out  of  a  town,  from 
a  camp  or  line  of  entrenchments,  \|ith  all 
the  insignia  of  military  etiquette.  In 
another  sense  they  signify  tne  corapli* 
ments  wliich  are  paid  to  great  person- 
ages, military  characters,  &c.  when 
tliey  appear  before  any  armed  body  of 
men;  or  such  as  are  given  to  the  re^ 
mains  of  a  deceased  officer.  The  par» 
1  ticuliu-  circumstances  attending  the  lat- 
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ter  are  well  known,  and  depend  greatly 
upon  the  usages  of  differeut  countries; 
those  which  regard  our  own  service  may 
be  seen  under  burials.  With  respect  to 
the  former  we  think  it  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  extremely  ditficult,  and 
much  beyond  the  limits  of  our  under- 
taking, to  describe  them  specifically;  as 
much,  indeed  almost  every  thing,  de- 
pends upon  the  disposition  of  the  general 
who  grants  the  capitulation.  In  some 
instances,  the  troops  of  a  besieged  gar- 
rison are  permitted  to  march  out  with 
drums  beating,  colours  frying,  &cc. 
others  are  only  allowed  to  advance 
silently  in  front  of  their  works,  ground 
or  pile  their  arms,  fact*  to  the  riglit  and 
return  within  their  line  of  entrench- 
ments. Others  again  (as  was  the  case 
with  lord  Cornwallis,  at  York  Town, 
in  Virginia)  are  permitted  to  march  out, 
with  drums  beating,  to  a  giveu  spot, 
there  j^ile  tli^ir  arras,  face  to  the  right 
about,  and  march  buck  to  their  works. 
In  the  instance  quoted,  the  officers  re- 
tained their  side  arms  and  bavtraae,  with 
such  horses  as  thcv  had  lawfully  ob- 
tHined  by  purchase,  &c.  A  sloop  of 
war  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  New 
YiU'k  with  dispatches  from  the  British 
general  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was 
commander  in  chiet  of  the  forces  actini: 
against  America;  which  vessel  passed 
and  repassed  without  being  searched. 
This  indulgence  proved  extremely  for- 
tunate to  a  small  number  of  American 
Jx)yalists,  who  were  peaceably  trans- 
ported into  the  British  lines,  instead  of 
being  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of*  their  coiui- 
trymen  in  arms. 

When  the  town  of  Valenciennes  sur- 
rendered to  the  present  commandiT  in 
chief,  Field  Marsiml  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  garrison  under 
the  orders  of  General  Fernind  wsis  per- 
mitted to  march  out  by  the  gate  of  Cam- 
bray  with  the  honours  of  war.  It  wa'*, 
however,  specifically  stafed,  that  the 
troops  should  lay  down  their  anns  at  a 
named  spot,  viz.  at  a  house  called  ic 
Briquet f  where  they  were  to  leave  their 
colours  and  field-pieces  without  da- 
maging them  in  the  least.  They  were 
lil^ewi^e  directed  to  leave  their  trofip- 
horses,  artillery,  provisions,  and  other 
military  effects.  Those  belonging  to 
the  otficers  were  restored  to  them,  with 
their  swords.  It  was  further  agreed, 
that  the  garrison  should  march  our  on 


'  the  1st  of  August,  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned ;  and  as  the  troops  were  prisoners 
of  war,  their  route  to  return  into  France 
was  to  be  communicated  to  them  ^4 
hours  previous  to  their  departure,  in 
order  to  receive  their  parole  of  honour. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  eng^ed  not  to 
serve  during  the  w  hole  course  of  the  pre- 
sent war  against  the  armies  of  his  majesty 
the  emperor,  and  of  his  allies,  without 
having  been  exchanged  confonnably  to 
the  cartels,  under  puiu  of  militiu-y  pu- 
nishment. 

(Jeneral  Ferrand  had  demanded,  that 
the  garrison  should  march  out  from  the 
place  on  the  6th  day  after  the  signature 
of  the  capitulatiou,  to  repair  to  such 
part  of  the  French  republic  as  h<^  should 
judge  proper,  with  arms  and  baggage, 
iiorses,  drums  beating,  matches  lighted 
at  both  ends,  colours  flying,  and  with 
all  the  cannon  they  could  carry  away. 
These  Jtiticles  were  refused  by  the 
Duke  of  York;  and  on  #tlie  128th  of 
July,  1793,  Valenciennes  surrendered 
to  the  British  arms,  in  trust  for  the  em- 
peror of  (jermany. 

As  soon  as  the  capitulation  was  sign- 
ed, hostages  were  sent  into  the  town, 
namely,  a  colonel,  a  major,  and  a  cap- 
tain, who  were  exchanged  against  otti- 
cers  of  an  equal  rank  of  the  garrison ; 
which  hostages  were  restored  inune- 
diately  after  the  execution  of  the  ar* 
tides  of  capitulation. 
*  When  Mantua  surreiidered  to  Bona- 
parte, the  veteran  general  Wurmsur,  in 
c»>nsideration  of  his  brave  defence  Oi'  the 
place,  was  allowed  to  leave  tlie  place 
with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

.Several  emigrants,  on  this  ocaision, 
escaped  in  the  covered  wagons. 

H0N()1;RAB].E,  noble,  high  spirit- 
ed, full  of  rectitude,  and  beyond  the 
least  approach  of  meanness  or  corrup- 
tion. This  term  is  frequently  attached 
to  sur-naraes  from  courtesv. 

IJONOUUABLY  acquiitcd,  a  term 
used  in  naval  and  military  courts-mar- 
tial, ^ee  observations  resp€»cting  this 
usage,  vol.  i.  Jlegimental  (!ompani<m. 

HOOF,  (saboty  Fr.)  part  of  a  horst's 
foot. 

llooi-bonn/y  a  round  boney  swelling 
growing  on  a  horse's  hoof. 

liooi -bound,  (cncastclc,  Fr.)a  shriuk- 
iu2  of  the  top  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

Hooi-iv/A*.  When  the  coffin  or  horn 
falls  clear  ixsmx"^  from  the  hoof. 

Hoof 
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HooT'loosened,  is  a  looseniog  of  the 
coffin  (or  hollow  part  of  a  borse*8  hoof) 
from  the  flesh. 

HOOK,  (crochet,  croc,  Fr.)  a  bended 
iron  to  hang  things  upon.  Also  a  small 
piece  of  bent  wire,  which  is  used  in  fas- 
tening a  coat,  to  the  eye ;  also  a  piece 
of  wire. 

HOOKS,  pieces  of  bent  iron  fixed  to 
the  transom  plates  of  a  field-carriage  are 
so  called.  They  serve  to  fix  the  drag- 
ropes  for  drawing  it  occasionally  back- 
wards or  forwards. 

Hooks  and  Eyes.  It  is  directed  in  all 
well-disciplined  corps,  that  every  officer, 
non-commissiuned  oificer,  and  soldier, 
when  regimentally  dressed,  should  have 
the  uniform  coat  hooked  across  the  chest. 
This  regulation  has,  in  some  decree, 
been  dispensed  with  during  the  wmter 
mooths,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  officers, 
who  have  been  permitted  to  button  their 
coats.  In  some  corps  the  indulgence  is 
rendered  nugatory,  as  the  facings  are 
sewed  to  the  coat.  The  dressing  of  a 
line  is  certainly  rendered  more  perfect 
by  the  use  of  the  hooks  and  eyes,  as  they 
prevent  any  intermediate  obstacle  along 
the  hue  of  sight.  This  nicety  is  indis- 
pensable in  parade  business;  but  we 
ihaii  not  pretend  to  say  how  far  it  may 
be  necessary  to  enforce  it  strictly  oi^  ser- 
vice. The  propriety  of  some  general 
rule  being  established  is  manifes^  since 
every  soldier  kaows,  that  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  laudable  system  of 
ttDtformity  almost  always  leads  to  gross 
n^lects. 

HOOKUM,  an  Indian  word^  sign!* 
fviDg  order  or  command. 
'  HOOKUMNAUMAH,  in  India,  sig- 
nifies instruction. 

HOOP  ^  iroHy  a  circular  iron  band. 
Several  sorts  of  hoops  are  used  in  the 
construction  of  artillery  carriages,  as 
nave  and  axle-tree  hoops,  &c. 

HOPITAU  Fr.  hospital  During 
the  old  French  go^ermuent,  there  ex- 
isted 80  military  hospitals  uiuler  the 
immediate  sanction  of  the  king.  These 
hospitals  were  subject  to  the  war-iui- 
nisier,  from  whom  they  received  in- 
structions, and  they  were  all  ori^nally 
built  for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  disabled 
soldiers.  The  chief  appointments  in 
each  hospital  consisted  ut  a  comptroller 
of  accounts,  a  physician,  a  surgeon-ma- 
jor^ and  a  cuii  true  tor.  whose  sole  duty 


was  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  his  majesty^s  troops.  These 
were  permanent  establishments.  In  time 
of  war,  every  army  had  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hospitals  attached  to  its  compo- 
nent parts.  There  were  likewise  other 
hospitals,  which  were  under  the  care  of 
the  intendant  of  each  province.  They 
chiefly  consisted  in  those  erected  on  the 
frontier  and  in  garrison  towns. 

Hopital  sur  mer,  Fr.  hospital-ship, 
A  particular  vessel,  which  is  always  at- 
tach^ to  a  naval  armament,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tions for  the  sick  and  wounded  belonging 
to  the  ships  of  war.  The  same  precau- 
Uons  (indeed  greater  if  possible)  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  tlie 
dreadful'consequences  of  contagion,  that 
are  directed  to  be  observed  in  the  fudii- 
gation,  &c.  of  transports.  During  the 
old  government  of  France,  hospital  ships 
were  of  a  particular  construction.  In- 
dependently of  the  eouipage,  tackle,  &Ci. 
belonging  to  every  otner  navigable  ship, 
these  vessels  were  directed  to  have  their 
decks  extremely  high,  to  have  lai^e 
port-holes,  and  to  have  the  space  be- 
tween the  decks  constantly  clear,  so  that 
the  cots  and  bedding  of  the  sick  might 
be  conveniently  placed,  and  a  constant 
circulation  of  free  air  be  preserved* 

HOPXJTAI,  foot  soldiers  among  the 
.Greeks,  who  bore  heavy  armour^  and 
engaged  with  broad  smelds  and  long 
spears.  These  took  precedence  of  all 
other  foot  soldiers. — ^Potter^»  Greek  Ant. 
vol.  ii.  c  3. 

HOQUETON,  Fr.  a  sort  of  gar- 
ment, which  was  worn  durine  the  old 
eovernment  of  France  by  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  king's  body  guard,  who 
were  ^led  gardes  de  la  manche.  It 
sometimes  signifies  a  serjeant;  but  the 
term  is  obsolete. 

HORD,  (horde,  Fn)  a  crowd  or  assem- 
blage of  people,  who  have  not  any  fixed^ 
or  certain  habitation.  The  term  was 
originally  applied  to  a  body  of  Tartar;, 
who  followed  a  roving  life,  encamped 
in  diflerent  countries,  and  chiefly  lived 
with  their  flocks. 

HORDEARIUM,  the  money  which 
the  Romans  eave  their  cavalry  for  the 
sustenance  of  their  horses. 

HORDEUM,   barley.     In   ancient 

Rome  the  horses  were  fed  with  barley; 

and  the  soldiers  were  sometimes  pu- 
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nished  by  being  cx>Dfined  to  that  allow- 
ance. 

HORION,  Fr.  a  term  which  for- 
merly signified  a  helmet,  and  which  in 
the  vulgar,  acceptation  of  it  now,  among 
the  French,  means  a  blow  upon  the  head. 
HORIZON,  (horizoTiy  Fr.)  a  circle 
which  divides  the  invisible  from  the 
visible  part  of  the  globe. 

HORIZONTAL,  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon; on  a  level. 

Horizontal  superficies^  the  plain 
field  lying  upon  a  level,  without  any 
rising  or  falling. 

Horizontal  plane,  that  which  is  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon  of  the  place. 

In  levelling,  the  chief  object  to  be 
considered  is,  whether  two  points  be  in 
the  horizontal  plane;  or  whether  they 
deviate ;  and  in  what  degree. 

Horizontal  range,  or  level  rangi 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  the  line  it  de- 
scribes, when  directed  parallel  to  the 
horizon. 

The  following  useful  theorems  come 
from  the  pen  of  the .  ingenious  Dr. 
Ilalley : — 

1.  A  shot  being  made  on  an  inclined 
plane,  having  the  horizontal  distance  of 
the  object  it  strikes  with  the  elevation  of 
the  piece,  and  the  angle  at  the  gun  be- 
tween the  object  and  tlie  perpendicular, 
to  find  the  greatest  horizontal  range  of 
thdt  piece  loaded  witli  the  same  charge 
of  powder,  that  is,  half  the  latus  rectum 
of  all  the  parabolas  made  with  the  same 
impetus. — Take  half  the  angle  contain- 
ed between  the  object  and  the  nadir, 
and  the  dilFerence  of  the  given  angle  of 
elevation  from  Ihat  half;  subtract  the 
versed  sine  of  that  difference  from  the 
versed  sine  of  the  angle  made  by  the 
object  and  zenith.  The  difference  of 
those  versed  sines  will  be  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  last  mentioned,  as  the  horizon- 
tal distance  of  the  object  struck  to  the 
greatest  range  at  45  degrees. 

2.  Having  the  horizontal  range  of  a 
gun,  the  horizontal  distance  and  angle 
of  inclination  of  an  object  to  the  per- 
pendicular, to  And  the  two  elevations 
necessary  to  strike  that  object.— Take 
half  the  angle  contained  between  the 
object  and  nadir ;  this  half  is  equal  to 
half  the  sum  of  the  two  angles  of  ele- 
vation sought.  Then  say,  as  the  hori- 
zontal range  is  to  the  horizontal  distance 
of  the  object,  so  is  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  inclination  to  a  fourth  proportional ;  I 


which  fourth,  being  subtracted  from 
the  versed  sine  of  the  angle  formed  by 
the  object  and  zenith,  leaves  the  versed 
sine  of  half  the  difference  of  the  angles 
of  elevation,  whose  half  sum  was  before 
obtained ;  therefore,  by  adding  and  sub- 
tracting half  the  difference  of  the  angles 
of  elevation  to  and  from  the  said  half 
sum,  the  elevations  themsehes  will  be 
found. 

HORN.  (Come,  Cor,  Cornet,  Fr.) 
See  Bugle  horn. 

HoRN-a?or/:.  (Ouvrage  i  Corne^  Fr.) 
See  Fortification. 

HORS  de  Combat,  a  French  military 
phrase,  signifying  that  an  individual  or 
body  of  men  are  so  completely  beat  by 
superior  skill,  &c.  as  not  to  be  able  to 
maintain  the  field  of  battle. 

Mettre  Hors  de  Combat,  to  drive  yoiir 
opponent  before  you ;  to  press  him  so 
closely,  that  he  cannot  make  a  stand  a- 
gainst  you — To  put  him  out  of  the  lists 
of  contest. 

Hors  de  portee,  Fr.  (in  fencing,)  out 
of  distance. 

Hors  de  mesure,  Fr.  (in  fencing,)  out 
of  measure. 

HORSE,  'in  a  military  sense,  a  body 
of  horse.    See  Cavalry. 

HoRSE-(»UARDS,  a  pubUc  building, 
situated  in  Parliament-street,  Westmin- 
ster, which  is  so  called  from  a  guard 
having  been  originally  mounted  there 
by  the  Hors^uards,  whose  duty  is  now 
performed  by  the  Life-Guards. 

The  Commander  in  Chief's  office, 
that  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  Adjutant 
General,  Muster  Master  General,  &c. 
are  at  the  Horse-Guards;  to  which  place 
all  official  communications  relating  to 
the  British  army  are  transmitted.  All 
applications,  personal  or  otherwise  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  are  likewise 
made  there. 

Associated  Horse — a  body  of  Ca- 
valry so  called  in  the  days  of  Cromwell. 
At  the  famous  battle  of  Nasbie  (fought 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1645),  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Charles  the  First,  the 
associated  horse  were  posted  in  the  rear 
of  the  right  wltag  of  the  Republican  ar- 
my, and  formed  a  part  of  the  rcsen^e.— 
There  were  -troops  of  the  associatiou 
stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  left.  Oliver 
Cromwell  commanded  the  cavalry  on 
the  right  of  the  whole,  and  the  asso- 
ciated horse  were  under  his  immediate 
orders. 
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UoBSE  near^de  protect,  a  guard  used 
in  the  cavalry  sword  exercise.  See 
Sword  Exercise. 

HoESE  dff'side  protect.  See  Sword 
Rrercise, 

HoRSF.9  faUely  mustered  are  by  the 
9rth  sectiou  of  the  Mutiny  act  to  be  for- 
feited, if  belonging  to  the  persoo  who 
lent  them  for  that  purpose;  if  not,  the 
person  lending  them  to  forfeit  20/. 
When  otficers  belonging  to  ca^-alry 
regiments  purchase  horses  for  public 
service,  they  are  to  make  the  best  bar- 
gain they  can  for  Government,  and  to 
account  for  every  saving  which  has  been 
made,  within  a  limited  sum. 

Horse,  -a  wooden  machine,  which 
soldiers  ride  by  way  of  punishment.  See 
Cheval  de  Bois.- 

UoRSE.    See  Portcullis. 

HORSEMAN.    See  Cavalry. 

HORSESHOE.  See  Fortification. 

HOSE,  breeches  or  stockings.  It  is 
generally  taken  in  the  latter  sense  when 
Bentioned  as  part  of  a  soldier*s  neces- 
saries. 

Over-HosE,  mens  breeches  and  stock- 
ings together,  or  Leggings.  Dragoons 
l^oerally  wear  them  when  they  appear 
m  their  watering  dresses. 

HOSPITAL,  a  place  appointed  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  men,  provided 
vrith  physicians,  surgeons,  nurses,  ser- 
vants, medicines,  beds,  &c. 

HOSPITALS  with  military  superin* 
tendants, — ^There  are  four  general  hos- 
pitals of  this  description,  viz.  at  Ply- 
mouth, Deal,  Gosport,  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  York  Hospital  at  Chelsea. 

The  Surgeons  at  Portsmouth  and  Deal 
hare  not  any  rank  attached  to  the  situa- 
tion, but  they  receive  five  shillings  per 
day  extra  allowance  in  addition  to  their 
Rett  pay  of  ten  shillings.  At  Plymouth 
a  Physician  has  charge  of  the  hospital ; 
he  receives  twenty  shilUngs  per  day,  but 
has  no  extra  allowance.  York  hospital 
at  CfaeUea  is  attended  by  an  assistant 
suigeon,  being  nnder  tne  immediate 
direction  of  the  surgeon  general. 

The  military  superintendunts  have 
iive  shillings  over  and  above  their  nett 
pay,  according  to  the  rank  tliey  hold  in 
the  army. 

At  Gosport  the  military  superintend- 
ant  has  one  guinea  allowed  per  week  for 
l()deing  moneyi  together  witk  coals, 
candksy&c. 


A  fifth  military  superintendant  Was    . 
appointed  in  1800  to  take  charge  of  the 
temporary  hospital  at  Colchester.    See 
James's  Ket^mental  Companion. 

These  are  the  principal  permanent 
Hospitals  in  England,  for  a  specific  de- 
scription of  whose  regulations,  &c.  as 
well  as  for  instructions  relative  to  mili- 
tary Hospitals  in  general,  see  the  last 
directions  which  have  been  published 
by  authority.  We  cannot,  however, 
dismiss  the  subject  entirely  without  ol)- 
serving,  that  the  cause  of  humanity  has 
lately  been  espoused  by  the  belligerent 
powers  abroad,  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects credit  on  the  enlightened  age  we 
live  in.  The  following  two  articles 
which  have  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  Austrians  and  the  French  are  illus* 
trative  of  our  observation. 

Hospitals  ought  to  be  considered  as 
inviolable. 

Art.  1.  The  military  hospitals  shall 
be  considered  as  so  many  inviolable  - 
azyla,  where  valour  shall  be  respected, 
shall  be  assisted,  and  shall  be  /ree, 
whatever  the  «nny  may  be  to  which 
these  hospitals  belong,  and  upon  what- 
ever ground  they  may  be  established. 

Art.  2.  These  hospitals  shall  be  mark- 
ed out  by  writings  placed  on  the  adja- 
cent roads,  in  order  that  the  troops  may 
not  approach,  and  that  in  passing  they 
may  observe  silence,  and  cease  beating 
the  drums,  or  sounding  the  trumpets. 

Camp  Hospitals  are  either  general 
or  resimcntal.  The  general  hospitals 
are  oi  two  kinds,  viz. 

i^/yiwg-HospiTALS,       ?      The    first 

StationarifAlosviTAL^j  >  attends  the 
camp  at  some  convenient  distance,  and 
the  latter  is  tixed  at  one  place.  In  the 
choice  of  both  Dr.  Pringle  thinks  it  bet- 
ter to  have  them  in  towns  thun  villas:es, 
as  the  former  will  afford  larger  wards, 
besides  more  of  other  conveniences. 
These  wards  should  be  as  airy  as  pus* 
sible. 

liepmental-llo'iiViiw.s  are  frequent- 
ly in  barns,  stables,  granaries,  and  other 
out-houses;  hut  above  all,  churches  make 
tiie  best  hospitals  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  OcUiher:  these  hospitals  are 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  regiments  they 
belong  to. 

Every  regiment  on  the  British  esta- 
blishment has  an  hospital  fur  the  re- 
ception   of   the   sick   belonging   to   i^. 
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This  hospital  is  under  the  immediate 
care  of  the  regimental  surgeon,  who  is 
subordinate  to  the  general  medical 
Board. 

Officers  commanding  brigades  are  en- 
joined frequently  to  visit  the  hospitals 
of  the  regiments  composing  their  bri- 
gades, and  mitiutely  to  investigate  the 
ceconomv  and  order  therein  establish- 
ed;  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  pa- 
tients, their  diet,  and  attendance  of 
every  kind,  and  to  enforce  the  strictest 
observance  of  the  hospital  regulations. 

These  attentions  are  required  still 
more  in  detail,  from  commanding  offi- 
cers of  regiments,  who  from  personal 
observation  have  opportunities  of  check- 
ing every  abuse,  and  whose  duty  it  is 
to  extend  to  the  hospitals  the  same  syiy- 
tem  of  order,  regularity  and  discipline, 
which  should  prevail  in  their  regiments. 

The  captain  and  subaltern  of  the  day 
of  each  regiment  are  to  visit  the  hospital 
at  different  and  uncertaii^  hours,  to  ob- 
serve the  cleanliness  of  the  wards,  the 
regularity  of  messing  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  men,  who,  while  they  are  in 
the  hospital,  are  by  no  means  to  be 

f permitted  to  contract  habits  of  sloven- 
iuess  in  their  dress,  but  are  expected 
to  appear  perfectly  clean  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

Every  species  of  gaming  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. Any  patient  convicted  of  swear- 
ing, disorderly  behaviour,  insolent  and 
provoking  conduct  towards  the  attend- 
ants, or  of  any  deviation  from  the  hos- 
pital regulations,  will  be  severely  pu- 
nished. 

The  captain  of  the  day  is  to  report  all 
irregularities,  he  may  observe,  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment. 

The  surgeon  is  to  make  a  daily  report 
of  the  bick  to  the  commanding  officer, 
who  will  make  a  weekly  report  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  brigade,  who 
will  make  a  general  report  of  the  sick  of 
his  brigade  once  a  week  to  head  quar- 
ters. 

Regimental  hospitals  arc  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  their  respective 
surgeons,  subject  to  the  general  instruc- 
tions and  SQperintendance  of  the  in- 
spector of  regimental  hospitals,  qr  other 
professional  persons,  having  authority 
for  that  purpose,  from  the  Com- 
mander in  Cnief.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the    inspector   of   regimental    hospi- 


tals, and  of  such  other  officers  of  the 
medical  staff  as  shall  be  ordered  for  that 
purpose^  to  vi&it  regimental  hospitals 
frorli  time  to  time;  to  observe  whether 
the  hospital  regulations  are  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  to  enquire  whether  any  causes 
of  complaint  exist  among  the  patients, 
and  to  submit  to  the  generals  command- 
ing in  districts,  such  local  observations 
as  he  conceives  may  tend  to  the  benefit 
of  the  sick. 

When  a  regiment  is  stationed  in  a  bar- 
rack, where  no  detached  building  is  ap- 
propriated for  the  hospital,  or  in  camp  . 
and  cantonments,  it  is  tne  business  of  the 
surgeon,  to  procure  an  airy,  and  com- 
modious hospital,  taking  particular  care, 
that  it  is  amply  supptied  with  whole- 
some water. 

In  camp,  a  tent  will  be  allowed, 
which  must  be  pitched  upon  the  best  drj 
piece  of  ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
regimental  hospital,  to  which  it  is  grant- 
ed as  ^an  aid,  but  must  not,  except  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity,  be  itself 
considered  as  the  hospital. 

The  responsibility  for  the  order,  re- 
gularity, and  cleanliness  of  the  regi- 
mental hospital,  for  the  diet  and  care  of 
the  patients,  an<]^  for  the  general  con- 
duct and  (economy  of  .the  whole  esta- 
blishment, rests  entirely  with  the  sur- 
geon; but  commanding  officers  are  en- 
joined to  furnish  such  military  assist- 
ance,' as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  objects,  and  all  non- 
commissioned officers  and  others  placed 
in  the  hospital,  in  aid  of  the  sui^oo, 
are  commanded  to  yield  the  most  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  instructions  they 
may  receive  from  him,  and  to  enforce, 
in  every  instance,  the  most  minute  ob- 
servance of  the  hospital  regulations, 
which  ate  to  be  fairly  written,  and  fixed 
on  a  board  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  entrance  of  the  'regimental 
nospital. 

The  surgeon  should  be  consulted  in 
the 'Selection  of  the  Serjeant  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  assist  him  in  the  hospital ; 
and  it  will  tend  materially  to  the  oene- 
fit  of  the  sick,  that  this  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  the  orderly  men  act- 
ing in  the  hospital,  should  be  considered 
as  being  in  a  permanent  situation,  and 
not  liable  to  be  removed  except  in  case 
of  misdemeanour. 

A  guard  is  to  be  constantly  furnished 
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to  the  ho9|NtaI,  and  the  surgeon  will 
signify  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
regiment,  the  particular  orders  which 
he  wishes  to  be  given  to  the  non-com- 
missioned officer  commanding  i^  and  to 
the  sentries. 
When. a  soldier  comes  into  the  hos- 

C'tal,  his  arms  and  accoutrements  are  to 
t  taken  in  charge  by  the  non-commis- 
siooed  officer  attending  the  hospital,  but 
his  ammunition  is  to  be  left  with  his 
troop  or  company,  and  is  in  no  instance 
to  be  uken  with  him  to  the  hospital. 

Regimental  surgeons  are  enjomed  to 
take  under  their  care  any  non-commis- 
sioned olBcers  or  soldiers  of  other  regi- 
nentSy  (upon  the  commanding  officer's 
anthority  for  so  doing  being  obtained) 
who,  from  the  absence  of  the  corps  to 
which  they  belong,  from  there  being  no 
general  hospital  m  the  neighbourhood, 
or  from  other  unavoidable  circumstan- 
ces, are  under  the  necessity  of  applying 
Co  them  for  relief  and  assistance. 

It  cannot  be  superfluous  to  remark  in 
this  place,  that  in  the  French  service 
there  was,  and  we  believe  there  still  is, 
a  specific  regubitiony  which  directs,  that 
ail  soldiers  who  have  contracted  a  ve- 
nereal disorder  should  be  received  into 
one  of  the  Royal  or  Public  hospitals, 
without  exception  or  distinction.  They 
are  attended  to  in  a  particular  quarter 
or  ward,  without  expence  to  themselves 
or  to  their  <x>rp8.  Partidular  care  is 
taken  not  to  mix  their  linen  or  clothes 
with  others,  and  they  are  always  wash- 
ed apart.  No  soldier,  whose  disorder 
has  been  pronounced  incurable  was  or  is 
received  into  any  of  the  Public  hospitals. 
The  physician  or  surgeon  only  gives  the 
incurables  a  certificate  of  their  state  and 
oum^tion. 

ft  is  very  desirable,  that  in  every  re-' 
si  mental  hospital,  there  should  be  an  a- 
partment  appropriated  to  convalescents, 
vvhose  diet  and  mode  of  living  most  re- 
main nnder  the  direction  of  the  surgeon, 
and  who  must  themselves  be  in  every  re- 
spect, subject  to  the  hospital  r^ulations. 
A  trusty  non-commissiooed  officer  must 
be  appointed  to  the  supenntendance  of 
the  messing,  and  conduct  of  this  parti- 
cular ward. 

Convalescents,  on  coming  out  of  the 
hospital,  are  not  to  be  put  on  duty,  till 
the  surgeon  certifies  to  the  adjutant, 
that  they  are  perfectly  recover^;  f<)r 


which  purpose  the  surgeon,  or  assistant 
surgeon,  must  make  a  particular  inspec- 
tion of  these  men,  at  morning  parade, 
to  prevent  any  remaining  longer  ex~ 
empted  from  duty,  than  the  state  of 
their  health  renders  absolutely  necc;^sa- 
ry.  On  a  march,  when  circumstances 
will  permit,  the  packs  of  such  conva* 
lescents,  as  have  not  yet  received  certi- 
ficates of  their  being  fit  for  duty,  should 
be  carried  for  them. 

Convalescents,  when  discliarged  from 
the  hosjHtai,  should  not  be  put  immedi' 
ately  on  public  duties,  but  should  be 
employed  for  a  certain  time,  on  regimen* 
tal  guards  only,  where  they  are  not  liable 
to  be  so  mucn  exposed  to  the  weather, 
or  to  fatigue. 

It  is  most  positively  ordered,  that  the 
surgeon,  or  assistant  surgeon,  shall  at- 
tend all  parades  and  field  days.  No  pu- 
nishment is  to  be  inflicted,  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  surgeon  or  assistant  sur- 
geon. 

In  cantonments  and  barracks,  the 

Suarters  of  the  surgeon  must  be  near 
lie  hospital ;  and  the  assistant  surgeon's 
tent  must  be  pitched  in  its  vicinity  when 
a  regiment  is  in  camp. 

The  instructions  for  the  oeconomy  and 
management  of  regimental  hospitals, 
framed  by  the  army  medical  board, 
having  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  proceeding  immediately  from 
that  quarter ;  and  all  generals  com- 
manding brigades  and  regiments,  are  en- 
joined to  give  them  full  effect,  and  by 
their  authority  to  enforce  the  strictest 
observance  of'^them,  within  their  respec- 
tive commands. 

Cheltea  Hospital.    See  Chelsea. 

Greemcich  Hospital.  A  magnifi- 
cent building  originally  instituted  by 
King  Charles  II.  for  decayed  seamen 
and  mariners.  It  stands  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Thameij,  has  a  delightful 
park  annexed  to  it,  witli  an  astronomi- 
cal observatory.  It  is  situate  5  miles 
East  of  Londoi^  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

HospiTAX-ma/e,  in  recruiting  dis- 
tricts. According  to  the  last  printed 
regulations,  it  is  directed  that  an  hospi- 
tal mate  should  be  placed  under  the  or- 
ders of  each  field  otiicer,  to  examine  the 
recruits  when  brought  for  inspection, 
and  to  give  such  medical  assistance  as 
may  be  in  his  power;  to  the  several  re- 
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cruiting  parties  in  the  district  he  be- 
longs to.  The  actual  disbursements  of 
the  said  mate  for  medicines,  when  not 
supplied  from  the  public  stores,  will  be 
reimbursed  to  him  by  the  district  pay- 
master, upon  a  certified  account  there- 
of, vouched  by  the  approving  signature 
of  the  inspector  of  regimental  infirma- 
ries ;  such  of  them,  however,  as  may  be 
incurred  for  unes^abli&hed  corps,  or  for 
corps  of  fencibles  and  militia,  are  to  be 
stated  separately;  being,  when  approved 
as  above,  to  be  defrayed  by  the  regi- 
mental paymaster,  out  of  the  fixed  al- 
lowance for  medicines,  made  to  corps 
of  the  above  mentioned  description.  * 

IIospiTAL;/ei'<?r,  a  name  given  to  the 
malignant  catarrhal  fever,  ^s  being  the 
most  frequent  in  hospitals. 

HOSPODAlt,  a  dignitary  title,  which 
is  given  to  the  Prince  of  Walachia, 
who  is  tributary  to  the  Grand  Signor, 
and  from  whom  he  receives  the  investi- 
ture. 

HOST,  an  army;  any  large  body  of 
men  assembled  together  in' arms. 

HOSTAGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  per- 
son given  up  to  an  enemy,  as  a  security 
for  the  performance  of  the  articles  of  a 
treaty.  When  two  enemies  enter  into 
a  treaty  or  capitulation,  it  is  common 
for  them  mutually  to  give  hostages  as  a 
security  for  their  reciprocally  perform- 
ing the  engagement  tney  have  entered 
into.  An  hostage  becomes  either  an 
accessary,  or  principal,  according  to  the 
state  of  tilings.  Thus,  for  example,  he 
is  accessary  when  a  prince  promises  fide- 
lity to  another  prince,  and  gives  either 
his  son,  or  some  great  lord,  as  a  se- 
curity for  his  performance,  without  any 
further  canitulatioii ;  for  then  this  hos- 
tage is  only  an  additional  engagement  of 
the  prince ;  and  if  he  violates  his  word, 
the  hostage  is  not  in  any  manner  re- 
sponsible. An  hostage  becomes  a  prin- 
cipal, when  it  is  stipulated  that  he  shall 
be  answerable  for  the  event  of  things. 
For  instance,  if  a  city  promise  to  sur- 
render within  a  certain  time,  in  case  it 
is  not  succoured,  and,  for  the  security 
of  this  article,  give  hostages  (which  are 
in  the  same  nature  as  bail  given  to  a 
creditor  to  secure  a  debt);  so  that  if  the 
succours  arrive  in  time,  the  promise  be- 
comes void,  and  the  hostages  are  dis- 
charged ;  but  if  the  succours  do  not  ar- 
rive, and  the  city  is  guilty  of  a  breach 


of  faith,  by  refusing  to  surrender,  then 
the  hostages  become  principal,  and 
may  be  punished  for  a  breach  of  faith. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
contest  between  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  subjects  of  the  latter  power 
were  unexpectedly  detained  by  the  for- 
mer, and  still  remain  as  hostages  in 
that  countnr*  England^  on  the  con- 
trary, gave  free,  egress  to  every  French- 
man who  chose  to  quit  the  kiagdom 
within  a  given  period. 

HOSTILE,  mimical;  suitable  to  an 
enemy. 

HOSTILITES,  JV,  See  Hostili- 
ties, 

HOSTILITIES,  in  a  militaiy  sense, 
may  imply  a  rupture  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  same  country,  town,  or 
place ;  and  the  first  outrage  that  is  com- 
mitted by  either  party,  as  in  general 
matters  of  warfare,  is  considered  to  be 
the  first  commencement  of  hostilities. 
Between  nations,  the  first  act  of  hosti- 
lity presupposes  a  declaration  of  war. 
There  are,  nowever,  certain  established 
laws  and  regulations  by  which  acts  of 
hostility  are  governed ;  without  the  in- 
tervention of*  these  restrictions,  war 
would  be  conducted  upon  the  most 
brutal  and  ferocious  principles.  Every 
wise  and  good  general  will  exert  his  in- 
fluence and  authority  to  soften  the  fury 
of  his  victorious  men,  let  the  contest  be 
ever  so  obstinate  and  bloody.  Self-pr^" 
servation,  indeed,  suggests  this  natural 
precaution;  for  if  soldiers  were  per- 
mitted to  ill-treat  their  prisoners,  the 
sanguinary  system  of  retaliation  must 
prevail. 

HOSTILITY  denotes  a  stote  of  war 
or  enmity  between  tw  o  nations.  During 
a  truce  all  acts  of  hostility  are  to  cease 
on  both  sides.         « 

HOSTING.  An  obsolete  term,  for- 
merly signifying  the  mustering  of  men 
in  arms. 

HOTEL  da  TnvaHdeSf  Fr.  a  spacious 
building  which  was  erected  by  Lpuis 
XIV.  in  Paris,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Fauxbourgh  St  Germain,  upon  the 
river  Seine,  as  a  public  monument  of 
his  charity  and  magnificence.  All  dis- 
abled, infirm,  and  wounded  officers  and 
soldiers  were  received,  lodged,  and  sub- 
sisted during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  within  its  walls.  The  established 
number  upon  the  foundation  was  400O, 
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iocludiDg  officers  and  soldiers.  All  ex- 
ceeding that  dumber,  and  who  were  less 
incapable  of  bearing  arms,  were  distri- 
buted among  the  di&rent  garrison 
towns  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom, in  detached  and  separate  compa- 
nies. 

During  the  old  government  of  France, 
a  particular  staff  was  appointed  to  su- 
perintend  the  duty  at  the  Invalids^  and 
a  guard  was  r^ularly  mounted  every 
•morning.  OfiicersaDa  soldiers  entitled 
to  this  charity,  were  first  received  in 
1670.  M.  deLouvois,  minister  and  se- 
cretary at  war,  was  the  first,  director 
and  administrator  general,  and  M.Dor- 
moy  was  the  first  governor  command- 
ant. 

The  staff  consisted  of  one  director 
and  administrator  geueral,  one  governor 
oonmiandant,  one  lieutenant  du  Roi, 
one  major,  two  adjutants,  one  gar^on 
majoTf  one  director  and  superintendant 
of  the  hospital,  and  one  inspector  and 
comptroller  general,  who  did  the  duty 
of  commissary  at  the  different  inspec- 
tions. 

No  person  could  be  admitted  into  the 
royal  hospital  of  invalids  unless  he  had 
served  twenty  years  successively  and 
without  interruption,  or  had  been  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  The  necessary  certificates  were 
signed  by  the  commanding  ofiicers  and 
majors  of  regiments,  which  were  aftei^ 
wards  examined  by  the  directors  or  in- 
spectors. 

No  otBcer  was  received  with  the  rank 
of  oificer,  unless  he  had  served  two 
years  in  that  capacity,  and  had  been 
dangerously  wounded,  or  was  otherwise 
rendered  incapable  of  doing  duty. 

The  persons  belonging  to  the  Hotel 
det  Invalided  were  divided  into  three 
classes: 

The  first  class  was  composed  of  of- 
ficers belonging  to  the  king's  trOops,  to 
the  body-guards,  gens  d'armes,  light- 
horsemen,  musqueteers,  serieants  of 
companies  in  the  horse  grenadiers,  after 
having  served  five  years  in  that  capa- 
city; of  Serjeants  of  the  French  and 
Swiss  guards,  after  ten  years  service  in 
that  capacity;  of  ofRgers  attached  to 
the  Gfmstables jurisdiction,  exempts  and 
mar^bauss^s,  after  having  been  ten 
years  with  the  rank  of  officers ;  and  of 
gens  d'armes  and  light  horsemen  belong- 


ing to  established  companies ;  of  quar- 
,ter-miisters  from  cavalry  and  dragoon 
corps,  and  of  infantry  Serjeants,  who 
bore  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutonant,  after 
having  served  five  years  in  the  last  ca- 
pacity. 

The  second  class  was  composed  of 
gens  d^armcs,  light  horsemen  belonging 
to  ebtablished  companies,  quarter-mas- 
ters belonging  to  cavalry  and  dragoon 
corps,and  of  Serjeants  from  the  infantry, 
after  having  servecf  ten  years  in  that  ca- 
pacity; of  tliose  likewise  who,  having 
left  the  cavalry  to  enter  into  the  body- 
guards, had  again  returned  to  the  ca- 
valry. Within  this  class  were  also  com- 
prehended the  gardes  magasinSf  the  cap- 
tains and  conductors  of  artillery,  after 
thirty  years  service,  ten  of  which  were 
to  be  in  the  last  mentioned  capacities. 
All  belonging  to  this  class  wore  an  uni- 
form distinguished  from  the  dress  pf  the 
soldier,  and  were  permitted  to  wear  a 
sword.  They  received  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  month  15  sols,  or  7}d« 
English,  for  ordinary  expcnces;  tliey 
were  lodged  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the 
building,  which  was  allotted  to  their 
use;  they  had  a  separate  room  to  mess 
in ;  and  they  were  fed  like  the  common 
soldier,  with  this  only  exception,  that 
each  of  them  was  allowed  every  morn- 
ing a  demi'Septiery  or  an  English  pint  of 
wine.  Those  belonging  to  established 
garrisons  in  forts  or  citadels  composed 
companies  which  were  called  compagnies 
de  bas-qfficerSj  companies  of  non-com- 
missioned oihcers. 

The  third  class  was  composed  of  pri- 
vate soldiers,  heavy  horsemen  and  drtir 
goons,  archers  attached  to  the  consta- 
ble's jurisdiction,  and  mar^haussees,  or 
patroles  belonging  to  tlie  police,  masters 
or  common  workmen  and  lU'tillery- 
drivers. 

HO'lTE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  hand-basket, 
which  is  often,  made  use  of  in  the  con- 
struction of  batteries  and  other  works, 
and  serves  to  carry  earth  from  one  part 
to  another. 

HOITENTOTS,  the  Aborigines,  or 
native  inhabitants  of  a  settlement, 
which  took  place  in  1800,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  They  possessed  the 
whole  of  the  colony,  containing  a  large 
tract  of  country  to  the  eastward  and 
northward  of  Cape  Town,  until  they 
w€re  subdued  and  reduced  to  a  wretched 
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dtate   of    subjection    bj    the   Dutch 
boors. 

As  this  settlement  (if  regained)  must 
silways  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  empire  of  Great  'Britain,  and  will 
unquestionably  become  an  object  of  in- 
creasing importance  to  the  government, 
we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  the 
public,  and  unjust  to  the  meriu  of  a  de- 
serving and  enterprising  officer,  were 
we  to  omit  the  insertion  of  some  inte- 
resting particulars,  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  by  lieut  Col.  Fielder 
King,  then  of  the  91st  regiment. 

When  that  officer  commanded  the 
light  infantry,  which  was  stationed  at 
Stellenbosch'in  March,  1796,  Sir  James 
Craig,  who  was  chief  in  command, 
placed  a  Hottentot  under  his  immediate 
-care^  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
(what  he  had  much  at  heart)  the  possi- 
bility of  collecting  and  keeping  together 
a  certain  number  of  those  people.  In 
little  more  than  a  month  110  were  as- 
sembled, and  marched  with  the  light  in- 
fantry to  the  post  of  Wynberg,  where 
they  soon  increased  to  ^00,  and  upwards. 
Finding  them  extremely  tractable  and 
patient,  Col.  King  represented  them  in 
such  a  favourable  manqer  to  Gen.  Craig, 
that  he  ordered  170  to  be  armed,  and 
accoutred  for  service. 

When  the  Dutch  fleet  came  into  Sal- 
danha  Bay,  they  marched  with  the  light 
infantry  to  that  place,  and,  after  the 
capture  of  the  fleet,  continued  upon  de- 
sultory service  for  the  space  of  a  montJi 
or  mure;  during  which  time  they  dis- 
covered not  only  a  keen  disposition'to  be 
instructed,  but  evinced  a  great  aptness  to 
learn,  and  a  most  unafiected  docility  of 
character.  So  much  so,  that  their  com- 
manding officer  conceived  an  eager  wish 
to  rescue  upwards  of  ten  thousand  of 
his  fellow  creatures  from  an  abject  state, 
which  was  worse  than  slavery,  and  in 
which  they  were  kept  by  their  original 
oppressors  and  inhuman  masters,  the 
Dutch  boors.  With  this  ultimate  ob- 
ject in  view,  Col.  King  directed  much 
of  his  attention  to  the  organisation  of 
his  little  corps,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
making  the  men  of  it  capable  of  being 
exercised  according  to  the  King's  rules 
and  regulations.  They  were  formed 
under  one  lieutenant  and  two  British 
Serjeants.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  active  amongst  them  became  goed 


drills,  and  were  of  considerable  use  in 
teaching  the  rest  the  manual  and  pla- 
toon exercise,  &c.  The  boys  were  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
drummers  and  fifers;  and  they  soon  ac- 
quired a  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
duty.  The  Hottentots,  like  the  Rus- 
sians, possess  a  natural  aptitude  at  learn- 
ing languages.  They  are  in  general 
well-limbed,  though  rather  under-sized, 
and  might  be  taught  light  infantry  or 
rifle  seryice  with  great  ease.  As  a 
proof  of  our  assertion  respecting  the  f»- 
cility  which  they  find  in  acquiring  dif- 
ferent languages,  we  have  the  best  aur- 
thority  to  state,  that  one  man,  belong» 
ing  to  the  corps/  already  mentioned, 
having  been  detached  on  duty  with  a 
Highland  regiment,  obtained  a  comp^ 
tent  knowlec^e  of  French  and  Enghsh 
in  a  very  short  period. 

The  Hottentots,  ^ho  were  formed 
into  a  separate  body,  always  acted  on 
general  field-days  with  the  li^t  in- 
fantry ;  and  when  it  was .  found  neces» 
sar^  to  detach  some  of  the  British  troops 
against  the  insurgents  from  Cafraria, 
they  not  only  discovered  an  eagerness 
to  eng^e  the  enemy,  but  gave  t£e  vaott 
unequivocal  proofs  of  attachment  to 
the  British  government.  If  the  general 
principies  of  humanity,  civilization,  and 
social  order  were  to  be  overlooked,  this 
insurrection  of  the  Caffiees  alone  (who 
are  a  bold  athletic  people,  inhabiting 
an  immenaeeztent  of  country,  nomerous 
among  themselves,  and  closely  united) 
ought  to  awaken  in  the  British  cabinet 
a  political  motive  for  securing  the  seat  of 
government  at  Cape  Town  by  a  military 
establishment  in  the  remote  part  of  the 
colony.  A  well-regulated  corps  of  Hotr 
Centots  under  the  immediate  command 
and  superintendance  of  British  officers, 
occasionally  relieved,  and  always  ovei^ 
awed,  by  a  mixture  of  British  troops, 
would  be  sufficient  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  and  to  preserve  order  in  the 
most  distant  parts.  They  might  be  sta- 
tioned at  rivers  where  ferries  would  ba 
establislied,  where  they  could  mend  the 
roads,  and  improve  the  passes  over  the 
hills.  As  the  gentleman,  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  this  interesting  article,  very 
properly  remarks,  the  expediency  of 
keeping  a  regiment  of  British  cavalry 
(whidi  might  be  better  employed  in 
India),  at  a  very  heavy  expence,  would  be 
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done  away.  In  his  opinion,  the  corps  of 
Hottentots,   formed  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described,  sliould  be  stationed  in 
two  distant  districts  of  the  colony  call- 
ed Zellendam  and  Graaf  Kenette.^* 
This  establishment  (supposing  ourselves 
in  possession  of  the  Cape)  would  supers 
sede  tlie  necessity  of  weakening  the  re- 
gular garrison  by  large  detachments, 
wtiich  the  existing  circumstances "ftf  the 
times,  the  political  cast  of  the  country, 
and  the  possibility  of  fresh  insurrections 
breaking  oot,raignt  render  unavoidable. 
In  an  ceconomical  view,  the  importance 
and  wisdom  of  the  plan  are  incontro- 
vertible.    In  a  military  one,  they  ap- 
pear equally  well  founded,  since  small ' 
detachments  might  be  posted  at  these 
two  stations,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  an  easy  chain  of  communication  with 
the  seat  of  government.    But  in  a  more 
enlarged  and  in  a  more  noble  view  of 
the   subject^  namely  that  of  bringing 
into  social  intercourse  so  large  a  body 
of  our  fellow 'creatureS)  common  sense, 
sound  policy,  and  civilized  humanity, 
speak  loudly  for  its  adoption.     It  is 
well  known,  that  however  competent 
the  person  might  have  been  whom  Go- 
%'vmment,  it  was  said,  intend  to  send  out 
for  the  agricultural  improvement  of  the 
colony,  such  a  system  would  not  only 
have  conduced  to  the  security  of  the 
spot,  which)  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  mi^ht  be  fixed 
upon  for  his  residence,  toliave  a  mili- 
(airy  post  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  the 
impression  tliat  would   gradually  gain 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Hottentots,  by 
having  the  greatest  part  of  that  detach- 
ment formed  from  among  themselves, 
would  influence  in  favour  of  the  British 
settlers.    This  important  object  would 
be  rendered  the  more  easy,  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  there  are  some  hundreds 
uf  them  under  the  immediate  guidance 
of  three  Miernhutt  missionanesi  who 
arc '  well  meaning  men,  and  who  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds  and  manners.     In  the 
spot  where  they  at  present  assemble, 
these  people  can  be  ot  litlle  public  ser- 
vice;  but  they  might  be  rendered  so 
were  the  British  to  communicate  with 
tbese  teachers,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  lead  tlieir  probelyte^   who  have  a 
blind  faith  in  every  thing  they  suggest, 
towards  the  spot  ^xed   upon  by  tlie 
Guard  of  Agriculture^  where  they  would 


become  useful'  labourers,  and  by  de^ 
grees  be  taught  to  feel  an  interest  iil 
society,  from  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  excluded.  On  these  three  grounds 
(the  grand  basis  of  which  is  humanity 
linked  to  social  order),  the  British  em- 
pire would  lay  the  foundationsy  in  the 
most  important  intermediate  colony  we 
could  possess,  of  a  religious,  an  agricultu- 
ral, and  a  military  establishment.  Indc^ 
pendent  of  a  general  spirit  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  would  then  be  introduced 
among  the  Hottentots,  and  eventually 
among  the  Caffrees^  the  minds  of  the 
refractory  boors  would  be  regenerated^ 
by  feeling  themselves  rescued  from  the 
caprice  of  an  uucontrouled  rapacious 
Landdroost;  sentiments  of  concord 
would  succeed  to  principles  of  vexation 
towards  the  Hottentots,  and  old  Eng- 
land would  possess  the  enviable  charao- 
ter  of  having  again  added  to  civiliza- 
tion, whilst  she  extended  her  territorial 
p^operty. 

We  cannot  conclude  out-  account  of 
the  Hottentots  without  endeavouring  to 
preserve,  in  testimony  of  Col.  Kiug^s 
zeal  and  actii'ity,  the  following  sketch, 
which  he  gave  ii\  to  government  on  his 
arrival  from  the  Cape  in  179^ 

MIXED  CORPS  FOR  THE  SERVICE  OB 
THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Of  British  soldier t. 

One  troop  of  light  dragoons,  fortned 
and  composed  according  to  the  present 
war  establishment.  One  company  of 
infantry  of  about  80  rank  aild  nie,  and 
2  Serjeants  to  each  company  of  Hot- 
tentots. ^ 

Hottentots. 

Vive  companies  of  100  each. 
State  of  the  officers^  who  were  all  to  havt 

been  of  British  or  Irish  extraction, 

1  LieutenoDt-Colouel,  Cuminaud<2r 

2  Majors 

7  Captains 

7  Lieutenants 

7  Second  Lieuttoants,  or  ^n&igns 

1  Adjutant 

1  Quarter-master 

1  Paymaster 

1  Sursjeon 

2  Assistant  surgeons. 

HOI  CKIEN,  or  Hieckien,  tn  the 
name  given  to  a  faction  which  rose  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  was  opposed  to 
that  of  Kabeljauw.  The  latter  term  sig^ 
nifies  a  fish  which  devours  others,  and 
llouckien  means  a  hook^  whence  the 
Z  z  faction 
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faction  in  question  used  to  say,  that 
they  could  catch  their  enemies  with  the 
same  ease  that  fish  are  caught. 

HOUGUINES,  Fr.  flat  pieces  of 
iron  with  which  the  ancient  warriors 
covered  their  thighs,  legs,  and  arms. 

HOULLIER,  Fr.  an  obsolete  French 
term,  which  meant  what  is  now  ex- 
pressed by  Picoreur  des  arnUes,  or  a 
free-booter. 

HOUN,  a  gold  coin  of  the  Mysore 
country,  value  about  four  rupees. 

HOUPPE,  Fr.  a  small  tuft  or  bunch 
of  worsted,  worn  in  the  comers  of 
three<<;ocked  regimental  hats.  Th^  of- 
ficers in  the  British  service  have  them 
made  of  gold  and  crimson  silk. 

HOURDEYS,  Fr.  an  old  French 
term  which  signified,  first,  hurdles  with 
which  the  tops  of  the  walls  belonging  to 
a  fortified  town  were  covered,  in  order 
to  shield  them  against  the  concussion 
of  warlike  machines;  and  secondly,  a 
machine  formerly  used,  which  was  Call- 
ed in  Latin  hordacium, 

HOUSARDER,  Fr.  to  fight  with 
Hussars,  or  after  their  method. 

HOUSEHOLD  troopi.  The  Life 
Guards,  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse 
Guards,  and  the  three  regiments  of 
Foot-Gudrds  are  so  stiled.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiar privilege  of  these  regiments,  that 
no  officer  of  the  line,  fencibles,  or  mi- 
litia, can  sit  upon  a  court-martial  which 
may  be  assembled  for  the  trial  of  any 
person  belonging  to  them. 

HOUSING,  or  wrfrf/e-HOUSING, 
cloth,  skin,  or  other  ornaments  added 
to  saddles,  by  way  of  distinction ;  fre- 
(]ucptly  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver, 
or  edged  with  gold  or  silver  lace. 

HOUSE.    See  Housing. 

HOWITZ,akind  of  mortar  mounted 
upon  a  field-carriage  like  a  gun:  the 
difference  between  a  mortar  and  a  how- 
itz  is,  that  the  trunnions  of  the  first  are 
at  the  end,  and  of  tlie  otlior  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  invention  of  Howitzers  is  of 
much  later  date  than  mortars,  as  from 
them  they  had  their  origin^ 

The  constructions  of  howitzers  are  as 
various  and  uncertain  as  those  of  mor- 
tars, excepting  the  chambers,  wliich  are 
all  cylindric.  They  arc  distinguished  by 
the  diameter  of  the  bore :  for  instance, 
a  10-inch  howilz  is  that,  the  diumecer 
of  wliich  ie  10  inches;  and  so  of  the 
larger  or  smaller  ones. 
Under  tliis  class  or  dcscriptioa  of  ord- 


nance, may  also  be  mentioned  the  car- 
ronade,  a  very  sbort  piece  of  iron  ord- 
nance, originally  made  at  Carron,  a  ri- 
ver  in  Scotland,  from  jvhence  the  Carron 
company,  or  foundery,  derives  its  name. 

It  18  different  from  ordnance  in  general, 
having  no  trunnions,  and  being  elevated 
upon  a  joint  and  bolt.  The  length  of  the 
calibre  seldom  exceeds  three  feet ;  on 
which  account  a  thin  projection  of  me- 
tal is  cast  upon  the  muzzle,  to  carrj 
the  explosion  of  the  chai^  more  clear 
of  the  sides  and  rizgins  of  ships.  All 
carronades  have  chambers,  and  much 
less  windage  than  guns,  by  which  means 
they  make  a  considerable  range,  and  a 
recoil  that  is  almost  ungovernable. 

HowiTZ  battery  is  made  the  same  as 
a  gun-battery,  only  the  embrazures  are 
at  least  a  foot  wijler  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  howitz.  See  Batte- 
ry. 

Jie/if  Howitzer.  The  modern  French 
use  6-ioch  howitzers  in  the  field,  which 
can  throw  a  grenade  at  6  degrees  eleva- 
tion, to  a  distance  of  600  toises.  The 
6-inch  howitzer  can  likewise  throw  to  a 
smaller  distance,  a  cartridge  with  61 
balls  of  seventeen  lines  diameter.  In 
both  instances  the  effects  are  extremely 
fatal.  The  cavalry,  in  particular,  can 
be  annoyed  by  the  former,  in  so  galling 
a  manner,  as  to  be  rendered  almost  use- 
less 

HUE  AND  CRY,  an  official  GazeUe 
so  called,  which  is  published  at  the  ex- 
piration of  every  third  week  in  the  year, 
and  serves  to  advertise  deserters  from 
His  Majesty's  service.  That  part  which 
immediately  relates  to  deserUons,  is 
divided  into  several  columns^  viz« 
names,  corps,  age,  size,  coat,  waist- 
coat, breeches,  hair,  complexion,  eyes^ 
marks  and  remarks,  trade,  &c.  parish 
born,  county  born,  time,  from  whence, 
agent^s  names,  agent's  abodes. 

HUGHLY  WACCA,  Ind.  a  news- 
paper or  chronicle  which  is  kept  by  the 
offacers  of  the  Moor's  government. 

HUISSIER  d^armn,  Fr-  lipstafi';  an 
officer  formerly  so  called  in  France,  who 
was  attached  to  the  royal  household. 
They  were  at  first  distinguished  b^  the 
name  of  tergens  d^armet,  or  serjeants 
at  arms.  Some  were  directed  to  bear  the 
mace  before  tlie  king  during  the  day, 
and  obtained  on  that  account  the  ap- 
pellation of  Huissiers  dtarmea;  in  later 
times  while  the  monarchy  subsisted, 
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they  were  called  the  Huissiers  de  la 
Chmnbrey  or  dpstafis  of  the  king^s  cham- 
ber. Others  kept  watch  in  the  king's 
bed-chamber  during  tlie  night,  and  were 
sworn  to  expose  their  lives  for  the  safe- 
ty of  his  person,  whence  they  obtained 
the  name  of  Archers  de  Garde,  which 
term  was  changed  into  Gardes  du  Corps, 
or  Body  Guards. 

Death  HUNTERS,  followers  of  an 
anny,  who,  after  the  engagement  look 
for  dead  bodies,  in  order  to  strip  them. 
They  generally  consist  of  soldiers  wives, 
&c.  who,  in  general,  have  less  feeling 
than  their  husbands. 

HUNGARIAN  Ba^fa/um,  a  body  of 
men  belonging  to  the  Austrian  army, 
whose  dress  consists  in  a  white  jacket, 
the  buttons  straight  down  to  the  waist, 
with  blue  coloured  collar,  cuffs  and 
skirts,  before  and  beliind,  like  the  rest 
of  the  Austrian  infantry;  with  this  dif- 
ference^  that  the  latter  have  white 
breeches  and  long  black  gaiters,  and  the 
former  wear  light  blue  pantaloons  and 
half-boots. 

HUNS,  GOTHS,  and  VANDALS, 
barbarous  tribes  that  inhabited  the  va- 
rious provinces  of  (Germany  which  had 
never  been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  or 
were  scattered  over  those  vast  countries 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  North  West 
of  Asia,  which  are  now  bccupied  by  the 
Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  sub- 
.jects  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  the 
Tartars. 

HURDLES,  mfortificathn,  are  made 
of  twigs  of  willows  or  osiers,  interwoven 
dose  together,  sustained  by  long  stakes. 
They  are  made  in  the.  figure  of  a  long 
square ;  the  length  being  5  or  6  feet,  and 
breadth  3  or  3|.  The  closer  they  are 
wattled  together,  the  better.  Tliey  ser\'e 
to  render  batteries  firm,  or  to  consoli- 
date the  passage  ovet*  muddy  ditches ; 
or  to  cover  traverses  and  lodgements  for 
the  defence  of  Use  workmen  against  the 
fire-works,  or  the  stones,  that  may  be 
cast  at  them. 

HuBDLE  Batteries,  These  are  the 
invention  of  Lieut,  (now  Colonel)  Con- 
grevc  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  arc 
admirably  adapted  for  temporary  forti- 
fications. They  consist  of  hurdles  fixed 
in  the  ground  m  a  triangular  form,  the 
intermediate  space  being  filled  with  sand 
or  earth,  &c.  are  constructed  in  a  few 
minates,  and  in  any  figure. 


HURTEK,  a  flatted  iron  fixed  against 
the  body  of  an  axle-tree,  witli  straps  to 
take  ofi  the  friction  of  the  naves  of 
the  wheels  against  the  body. 

HURTOIR,  a  piece  of  timber,  about 
6  inches  square,  placed  before  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage,  against  the  parapet  of  a 
battery,  to  prevent  tlie  wheels  from  do- 
ing damage  to  the  parapets, 

HURTLE.    See  Skirmtsii, 

HUSB  ul  hookum,  or  HASSAB  ul 
hookuMf  Ind.  a  patent  or  order,  under 
the  seal  of  the  Vizier,  with  these  initial 
words,  which  signify,  always  to  com* 
mandL 

HUSSARDSjPV.  hussars.  They  were 
first  introduced  into  the  French  service 
hi  1692,  and  owed  their  origin  to  the 
Hungarian  cavalry  which  was  subsidized 
by  France  before  the  reign  of  Louis 
XHL 

Hussars  are  the  national    cavalry 
of  Hungary  and  Croatia.    Their  regi- 
mentals consist  in  a  rough  furred  cap, 
adorned  with  a  cock's  feather  (the  offi- 
cers either  an  eagle's  or  a  heron's)  a  dou- 
blet, with  a  pair  of  breeches,  to  which 
the  stockings  are  fastened,  and  yellow 
or  red  boots;  besides,  they  occasionally 
wear  a  short  upper  waistcoat  edged  with 
furs,  and  5  rows  of  round  metal  buttons, 
and  in  bad  weather  a  cloak.  Their  arms 
are  a  sabre,  carbine,  and  pistols.  They 
are  irregular  troops :  hence,  before  the 
beginning  of  an  attack,  they  lay  them- 
selves so  flat  on  the  necks  of  their  horses, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  their 
force;  but  being  come  within  pistol  shot 
of  the  enemy,   they  raise  themselves 
with  such  surprising  quickness,  and  be- 
gin the  fight  with  such  vivacity  on  every 
side,  that  unless  the  enemy  is  accustom* 
ed  to  their  method  of  engaging,  it  is 
very  difhcult  for  troops  to  preserve  their 
order.    When  a  retreat  is  necessary, 
their  horses  have  so  much  fire,  and  are 
so  indefatigable,  their  equipage  so  light, 
and  themselves  such  excellent  horse- 
men, that  no  other  cavalry  can  come 
up  with  them ;  they  leap  over  ditches, 
and  swim  over  rivers  with  surprising  fa- 
cihty.   They  never  encamp,  consequent- 
ly are  not  burthened  with  any  kind  of 
camp  equipage,  saving  a  kettle  and  a 
hatcnet  to  every  6  men.    They  always 
lie  in  the  woods,  outrhouses,  or  villa- 

Iges,  in  the  front  of  the  army.  The  Em- 
peror, Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  King 
7>^^  of 
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q(  Prussia  exceed  every  country,  in  this 
description  of  troops. 

'DeatK&'head  Hussars,  a  regiment  of 
Hussars  in  the  Prussian  service,  s<j 
called  from  the  emblems  of  death  be- 
ing exhibited  on  their  caps.  Tliey  are 
dressed  in  black,  and  ride  small  active 
horses.  In  the  seven  years  war  they 
obtained  considerable  reputation  under 
the  command  of  the  brave  and  intrepid 
General  Ziethen. 

HUT.  The  ancieiit  mode  of  encami>- 
ing  was  in  iittle  huts.  In  the  Ameri- 
can war,  hutted  camps  were  not  uncom- 
mon. Huts  may  be  made  of  earth,  or 
branches  of  trecg,  straw,  (&:c. 

For  particulars  respecting  the  hutting 
of  troops,  see  a  pamphlet  published 

at  the   military  library,  entituled 

The  French  coiisidereU  (U  a  military  na- 
tioHf  Szc. 

HUTTE,  Fr.  Hut. 

HUZZOOll  NOVETZ,  Ind,  a  se- 
cretary who  resides  at  an  Indian  court, 
and  keeps  copies  of  all  ilrmauns,  re- 
cords, or  letters. 

HYDER,  the  Arabic  term  for  lion. 
This  title  is  often  given  to  men  of  rank 
\n  India. 

Hyder  Alli,  the  Usurper  of  tiie 
kingdom  of  Mysore :  he  is  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Ilvder  Naik  :  his  son 
Tippoo  succeeded  him,  and  was  killed 
at  the  storming  of  Seringapatani  by  the 
British  forces,  under  tlie  command  of 
Lieutenant  General  Harris. 

Hyder  Cooly,  a  term  of  subjection 
\ised  in  India,   meaning  literally   the 

HYDERAB.AI),    HYDHABAD,  a 

city  in  Asia,  which  arose  from  the  de^ 
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serdon  of  Golcondah.  This  term  is  pfo^ 
ten  used  at  Indostan  when  Hyderabad 
is  meant.  Hyderabad  became  tlic  prin- 
cipal spot  of  redezvous  to  the  Manrat-. 
tas,  whose  country  lies  between  Born-* 
bay  and  Golconcfah^  Its  limits,  (to 
quote  the  wards  of  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Carnatic)  are  not  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  Euro-, 
peans,  and  we  are  equally  iguorant  of 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  peoples- 
See  Mahratta. 

HYDRAULIC,  (Uydrauligue,  Fr.) 
the  name  of  a  particular  science  which 
points  out  the  method  of  conducting 
and  i-nising  bodies  of  water. 

Colonnes  Hydraulfqves,  Fr.  co^ 
iumns  ornamented  by  sheets  of  water 
or  water  spouts. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  ( Hydrographie^ 
Fr.)  an  art  teaching  how  to  make  sea-i 
cliarts,  giving  an  account  of  its  tides, 
bays,  gulphs,  creeks,  rocks,  sands,, 
shoals,  promontories,  harbours,  &c. 

HYDROMETER,  ( Hydronihre^Yr,). 
the  name  of  an  instrument  which  serves 
to  ascertain  the  dryness  or  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere. 

HYDROSTATIC,  (Hydrostatiguc, 
Fr.)  the  name  of  a  science,  whose  prin-i 
cipal  object  is  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
fluids,  particularly  of  water,  and  of  all 
bodies  that  are  either  borne  upon  the 
surface  or  immersed  beneath  it. 

HYPERBOLA,  the  section  of  a  cone 
made  by  a  plane,  so  that  the  axis  of 
the  section  shall  incline  to  tlie  opposite 
leg  of  the  cone. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  that  line  which 
subtends  the  right  angle  of  a  right 
angled  triangle. 
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JACK.  SeeOrx. 
JxcK^HHtts*  Boots  forn\^rly  worn 
by  rdvalry,  made  of  thick  firm  leather, 
hardened  in  a  peculiar  manner.  They 
were  sometimes  lined  with  plates  of 
iron.  The  only  regiments  in  the  Bri- 
tish service  who  wear  jack-boots  at  pre- 
sent are  the  Life-guards, 

Jack  nambasiutn,     a    sort  of    coat 
armour,  formerly  worn  by  horsemen. 


not  of  solid  iron,  but  of  many  plates 
fastened  together,  whicli  some  persons, 
by  tenure,  were  bound  to  find  upon  any 
invasion. 

JACKET,  a  short  coat.  See  Cloth- 
ing. 

Jacob's  sts^,  a  mathematical  in^ 
strument^  for  taking  heights  and  dis^ 
taiices,  called  also  a  rrotf  $taff, 

JACQUE,   ou  JAQUE,    a  sort  of 

close* 
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close  jacket,  which  ^-as  formerly  worn 
by  the  frane»^rcher$f  or  free  archers, 
and  reached  doWn  to  the  knee.  These 
jackets  were  stuffed  underneath  the  linen 
or  cloth  witli  which  they  were  made. 
They  sometimes  consisted  of  leather, 
lined  with  20  or  30  pieces  of  old  cloth, 
rather  loosely  pat  together.  The  anci- 
ent horsemen  wore  these  jackets  under 
their  coats  of  mail,  and  they  were  called 
gobiton, 

JACQUERIE,  Fr,  the  name  of  a  fac- 
tion, which  formerly  existed  in  France, 
while  king  John  was  a  prisoner  in  Eng-* 
land. 

JADE,  Fr.  a  very  hanl  stone  of  an 
olive  colour,  with  which  the  handles  of 
swords  and  sabres  are  made  iu  Poland 
and  Turkey.  This  stone  is  said  to  pos- 
sess wonderful  virtues  for  the  removal 
of  the  gravel  or  nephritic  cholic;  in 
these  cases  it  is  simply  applied  to  the 
loins. 

JAFFNAPATAM.  The  town  of 
Ceylon  is  so  called  by  tlie  Indians.  The 
port  of  Jaffier. 

JAGGENHAUT,  Ind.  a  Gentoo 
pagoda. 

JAGGHIRDAR,  the  person  in  pos- 
session of  a  jaghire.  « 

JAGHIRE,  an  Indian  term,  signi- 
fying the  assignment  of  the  revenues  of 
»  district  to  a  sen-ant  or  dependant  of 
government,  who  is  hence  called  t^jogg 
kirdar,  Jaghires  are  either  tnushroot, 
which  means  conditional,  or  bclashurt, 
which  signifies  unconditional.  Jaghires 
are  frequently  given  in  India  to  persons 
as  a  reward  and  compensation  for  their 
military  services. 

Jaghire  Ash  am,  Ind.  land  granted 
for  the  support  of  the  troops, 

Jag  HIRE  Zat,  Ind,  lands  granted  for 
private  maintenance. 

JAM,  Fr.  which  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten jamb,  is  a  thick  bed  of  stone  by 
which  the  operations  of  the  miners  are 
suddenly  interrupted  when  they  are  pur- 
ftoing  the  veins  of  ore. 

J  AMBIERE,  Fr.  a  piece  of  flat  iron 
which,  during  tlie  reign  of  Charles  VTI. 
was  worn  by  the  French  cavalry. 

JAMBEUX.  An  obsolete  word  which 
formerly  signified  boots,  covers,  or  ar- 
mour for  the  legs. 

JAMBS,  sometimes  written  ^'attm&x, 
Fr.  the  sde-posts  of  a  door. 

JALET,  Fr,  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain round  stones  which  are  cast  out  of 
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a  bowcailod  arbalite  djalct^  or  cross- 
bow. These  stones  are  more  generally 
CiiUed  galtt. 

JALONS,  Fr.  long  poles  with  a  wisp 
of  straw  at  the  top.  They  are  fixed  at 
different  places  and  in  different  roads  to 
serve  as  signals  of  observation  to  ad- 
vancing columns,  when  the  country  is 
inclosed,  6cc.  They  are  likewise  used  as 
camp-colours,  to  mark  out  the  ground 
on  davs  of  exercise. 

JALONNEMEN T  d^une  cohnne,  Fr. 
is  the  designation  of  certain  points  by 
which  a  column  is  governed  on  its 
march. 

JALONNEURS,  Fr.  are  the  men 
selected  from  a  battalion  to '  mark  out 
tlie  ground,  or  to  take  up  relative  pohits 
towards  which  the  column  may  march. 

St.  JAMES,  Knights  of,  a  military 
order  in  Spain,  first  instituted  in  tlie 
year  1170,  by  Ferdinand  II.  king  of 
Leon  and  Gaficia.  The  greatest  dignity 
belonging  to  this  order  is  that  of  grand 
master,  which  has  been  united  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  knights  are  ob- 
liged to  make  proof  of  their  descent 
from  families  that  have  been  nob!e  for 
four  generations  on  both  sides;  they 
must  also  make  it  appear,  that  their  said 
ancestors  have  neither  been  Jews,  Sara- 
cens, nor  heretics,  nor  have  ever  been 
called  in  question  by  the  inquisition. 
The .  novices  are  obliged  to  serve  six 
months  in  the  gallies,  and  to  Hve  a 
month  in  a  monastery.  They  observe 
the  rules  of  St.  Austin,  making  no  vows 
but  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  conju- 
gal fidelity. 

J  AN  I  BAR,  Ind.  an  advocate;  a  de- 
fender; it  likewise  signifies  a  partial 
person. 

JANISSAIRES,  Fr.  See  Janiza- 
ries. 

JANIZARIFA  This  word  signifies 
new  militia.  The  first  establishment  of 
this  body  of  armed  men  took  place  when 
the  Sultan  Amurat  obtained  such  won- 
derful success  in  the  inroads  that  were 
made  into  Thrace,  and  a  part  of  Mace- 
donia, by  the  Bachas  Lata,  Saim,  and 
Auranos.  Nor  was  the  Sultan  satisfied 
with  this  f^ood  fortune;  he  pushed  his 
successes  into  Europe,  and  took  an  im- 
mense number  of  prisoners  of  all  ages, 
but  principally  children.  These  were 
put  under  mditary  tuition,  with  the 
view  of  hereafter  convertiD^  them  to 
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some  useful  purpose  for  the  Otto- 
man state. 

Amurat  took  advice  of  one  Agis 
Bictas,  who  by  dint  of  hypocrisy  \uxd 
obtained  the  character  and  reputation 
of  a  very  virtuous  man.  Agis  Bictas 
gave  directions  in  the  first  instance, 
that  these  children  sliould  put  several 
Christians  to  death.  He  did  this  with 
the  view  of  accustoming  their  young 
minds  to  scenes  of  slaughter,  and  to 
inure  them  to  cruelty,  as  they  were 
hereafter  to  compose  the  groundwork 
of  the  Turkish  infantry,  under  the  ap 
pellapon  of  janizaries,  or  new  militut. 
He  next  instructed  them  t6  observe  an 
austere  and  barbarous  outside  appear- 
ance, and  to  become  emulous  of  acquir- 
ing peculiar  faiqe  whenever  they  should 
be  engaged  in  battle.  In  order  to  im- 
press them  with  ideas  of  grandeur,  he 
took  off  a  part  of  his  muslin  sleeve,  and 
twisting  it  in  the  shape  of  a  turban, 
put  it  round  the  head  of  one  of  the 
children,  when  the  corps  was  first  esta- 
blished. .This  turban  or  cap  was  the 
model  which  the  rest  were  to  imitate. 
The  janizaries  wear  the  same  sort  to 
this  day,  with  the  addition  of  some  gold 
iace. 

The  body  of  janizaries  has  been  con- 
siderably augmented  since  their  first 
esiablishment.  According  to  a  late  ac- 
count they  have  been  increased  to 
54,322;  these  have  been  divided  into 
three  separate  corps,  viz.  into  jajabeys, 
bofykys,  and  ulmanys.  These  were  more- 
over distinguished  amcng  themselves  by 
the  following  names :  corigyt,  oturakys, 
and  Jodlakorans, 

They  are  under  chiefs  appointed  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  superintending 
their  conduct  and  behaviour,  and  are 
subordinate  to  particular  officers,  whose 
charge  is  confined  to  corps  or  companies 
that  are  called  odas;  from  oda,  a  Turkish 
word,  which  properly  signifies  chaml)er 
or  room,  bemg  thus  called  from  the 
place  in  which  they  were  ordered  to 
mess.  At  Constantmople  these  cham- 
bers are  covered  with  a  sort  of  china 
ware ;  and  there  are  recesses,  called  so- 
phas,  on  which  the  men  may  sit  or  sleep. 
A  kitchen  is  attached  to  each  room, 
with  every  other  convenience.  When  they 
take  the  field  the  same  arrangement  is 
attended  to.  The  different  companies 
being  distributed  in  large  round  tents, 
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that  are  distinguished  by  the  figures  of 
beasts  and  cyphers. 

All  the  janizary  companies  consist  of 
196  men.  There  are  101  companies  of 
jajabeySf  who  form  the  garrisons  of  the 
most  important  places  upon  the  fron- 
tiers. The  ofhcers  belonging  to  these 
companies  are  permitted  to  ride  in  the 
presence  of  their  general,  which  is  a 
privilege  peculiar  to  themselves.  On 
this  account  they  wear  yellow  half 
boots. 

The  bofykys  consist  of  61  companies; 

the  commanding  officers  are  obliged  to 

wear  red  half-boots,  which  is  to  shew, 

that  they  are  not  permitted  to  go  through 

,  their  duty  on  horseback. 

The  seimanys  amount  to  34  compa* 
nies.  The  officers  belonging  to  them 
are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  by 
which  the  bolykyt  are  governed.  Thej 
must  march  by  their  general  in  red  half- 
boots  on  foot,  with  this  exception,  that 
SO  supernumerary  young  men,  who  are 
seconded,  and  in  expectation  of  oommi»- 
sions  through  the  mfluence  of  their  piir 
rents,  are  allowed  to  ride  until  they  get 
companies. 

A  select  body  of  men  is  indiscrimi- 
nately chosen  out  of  these  three  sorts 
of  Janizaries;  this  chosen  body  is  called 
corii^s,  and  amounts  to  930  men.  Their 
particular  duty  is  to  protect  the  three 
imperial  mansions  of^  Constantinople, 
Adrinopolis,  and  Bursa. 

Every  janizary  is  obliged  to  give  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  ot  all  the  money 
he  receives  m  time  of  peace  to  the  trea- 
surer of  his  room,  or  to  the  treasurer 
general  of  the  corps,  and  seven  per  gent, 
m  time  of  war.  In  consideration  of  this 
sum  he  is  allowed  a  space  of  ground, 
six  feet  in  length  and  three  in  breadth 
to  spread  his  mattrass;  and  he  is  more- 
ever  entitled  to  have  every  day  at  din- 
ner and  supper  one  plate  of  rice,  a  piece 
of  mutton,  and  bread  and  water:  so 
that  a  janizary  may  easily  save  the  great- 
est part  of  his  pay. 

The  uniform  or  clothing  of  a  jani- 
zary is  a  doUman,  or  long  robe  with 
short  sleeves.  It  is  tied  round  the  mid- 
dle wkh  a  striped  girdle  of  different 
colours,  fringed  at  the  ends  with  gold  or 
silver.  They  wear  over  the  doHmany  a 
saphi,  or  bluesurtout,  in  the  same  loose 
manner  that  Europeans  wear  great 
coats  orcloaka. 

*       InsteMi 
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Instead  of  a  turban  the  janizaj^ies 
have  their  heads  covered  with  a  xarcola, 
or  cad  made  of  felt,  from  which  hangs 
a  long  hood  of  the  same  stu6^  that 
reaches  to  their  shoulders,  and  is  worn 
oo  parade  days.  The  zarcola  is  deco- 
rated with  a  (|uantity  of  long  feathers, 
that  are  fixed  in  a  small  tube,  and  stand 
in  the  front  of  the  cap.The  janizaries  in 
Constantinople  usually  carry  a  long  stick 
or  Indian  cane,  without  any  other  arms 
or  weapons;  but  when  they  are  equip- 
ped for  the  field  against  any  European 
power,  theybave  a  sabre  and  fusil  or 
musquet.  They  likewise  carry  a  pow- 
der-horn, which  hangs  on  the  left  side 
suspended  from  a  leathern  string  that 
IS  tnrown  across  the  body. 

In  Asia,  the  janizaries  always  go 
armed  with  'a  bow  and  a  (][uiver  full  of 
arrows.  They  are  thus  equipped  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  gun-powder^— 
They  have  besides  a  sort  of  poniard  or 
large  knife,  which  they  draw  a^nst 
every  person  from  whom  they  wish  to 
extort  any  thing.  The  bows^and  arrows 
are  regularly  delivered  out  to  the  jani- 
taries  by  the  alkitcf-ter^dan  or  vice 
treasurers  general. 

The  janizaries  seldom  marry,  or  if 
tliey  do  it  is  at  an  advanced  age;  for 
the  Turks,  as  well  as  other  countries 
imagine  that  a  married  man  cannot  be 
so  determined  and  careless  of  danger,  as 
be  must  be  who  has  no  concerns  to  at- 
tend to  besides  his  own.  Matrimony, 
however,  is  not  forbidden  amongst  them. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  ceremony  is 
performed  with  the  consent  of  their  of- 
ticers,  they  are  permitted  to  take  pri- 
vate lodgings,  and  are  only  required  to 
•ppear  every  Friday  at  their  rooms,  and 
to  parade  before  the  Wekilbarg,  or  trear 
sorer  to  the  chamber,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  their  subsistence.  When  they 
g^et  children,  their  pay  is  increased 
some  fl^pers  per  day,  by  order  of  the 
Orand  Signor. 

The  body  of  janizaries  is  b^no  means 
however,  so  considerable  as  It  formerly 
was.  In  1648,  they  were  so  formida- 
ble, that  they  assumed  a  dangerous  in- 
fluence over  the  governntent  of  the  em- 
pire. They  even  went  so  far  as  to  de* 
throne  the  Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  after- 
vrmrds  to  stranele  him  in  the  castle  cal- 
led the  Seven  Towers.  Since  that  pe- 
ri*^ the  grand  viziers  have  made  a  point 
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to  lower  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the 
janizaries,  in  order  to  preserve  the  au- 
thority of  their  Sovereigns,  and  to  main- 
tain their  own :  on  this  account  they 
adopted  the  barbarous  policy  of  sending 
the  bravest  on  a  forlorn  hope  at  the 
siege  of  Candia ;  and  they  permitted  the 
rest  to  marry,  and  to  emorace  various 
trades,  contrary  to  the  established  rules 
of  the  corps,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enervating  the  individuals  belonging  to 
iL  By  degrees,  persons  without  expe* 
rience  and  addicted  to  the  loosest  eSie- 
minacy,  were  entrusted  with  commands; 
so  that  at  present  the  janizaries  do  not 
possess  either  the  character  or  the  bra- 
very of  their  predecessors. 

The  janizaries  consist  chiefly  of 
Christian  children  that  have  been  taken 
in  war,  or  of  debauched  Turks  who  are 
ignorant  of  their  birth  or  connection. 
Whenever  any  one  dies,  he  leaves  what 
little  property  or  clothing,  &c.  he  posr 
sessed  to  his  messmen;  even  the  Turks, 
from  a  species  of  social  piety,  ^ways 
bequeath  something  to  their  particular 
oda  or  chamber.  ,  The  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  chambers  become 
extremely  rich,  and  their  wealth  is  fre-^ 
quently  put  out  to  interest  at  25  per* 
cent.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Grand  Sig- 
nor  directs,  that  every  thing  which  is 
supplied  to  the  janizaries  should  be  rar 
ted  lower  than  to  the  rest  of  his  sub- 
jects, which  circumstance  easily  ex- 
plains why  the  janizaries  can  live  cheaper 
than  other  people  in  Turkey. 

Jakizar  Agazi,  a  name  or  military 
title  which  is  attached  to  the  person 
who  has  the  chief  command  of  Uie  ja- 
nizaries. It  corresponds,  in  some  de- 
gree, with  the  rank  of  Colonel  General 
of  Infantry  in  old  France,  when  that 
body  was  under  the  command  of  tlie 
DuKe  of  Epemon,  and  afterwards  under 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1720.  This  Aga 
takes  precedence  of  all  the  infantry  of- 
ficers oelonging  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Aga^  which, 
in  the  Turkish  language,  signifies  a  stick. 
On  public  occasions  the  Aga  always 
bears  a  stick  in  his  hand;  so  indeed  do 
all  the  janizaries  when  they  appear  in 
any  lar^  town  or  place,  as  an  emblem 
of  service. 

This  general  was  originally  promoted 
to  tlie  rank  of  Aga  out  of  the  corps  of 
janizaries.    But  as  this  was  the  occasion 
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of  mucli  jealousv,  and  gave  rise  to  va- 
rious cabals,  which  frequently  rendered 
the  Aga  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
liis  followers,  the  Grand  Sigiior  at  pre- 
sent appoints  him  from  the  Icoglans  be* 
longing  to  the  seraglio. 

The  daily  pay  of  the  A^n  amounts  to 
one  hundred  aspers,  which  are  equal  to 
20  ecus,  or  French  half-crowns,  making 
2l.  10s.  of  our  money;  independent  of 
which  he  receives  from  7  to  10  thousand 
French  ecus  or  English  half  crowns  on 
account  of  the  Timars  who  are  attached 
to  his  appointment.  He  moreo^•er  gets 
constant  presents  from  the  Sultan,  es- 
pecially when  the  janizaries  have  con- 
ducted themselves  to  his  satisfaction  on 
any  critical  emergency*  The  douceurs 
wtuch  are  lavished  upon  the  Aga,  when- 
ever he  has  the  good  fortune  to  stand 
well  with  the  Grand  Signor,  are  innu- 
merable; for  it  is  through  him,  that 
every  application  is  made  for  places  of 
emolument.  It  is  customary,  howe\'er, 
in  Turkey  to  bestow  rank  and  advanta- 
geous posts,  not  according  to  merit, 
but  in  proportion  to   the  number  of 

purses^  (ii^.^^ii^hni^'^^ci'^Il  large  sums 
are  countecl^  that  are  produced  by  the 
several  candidates.  A  purse  in  Turkey 
contains  about  250  crowns,  or  601. 10s. 
English.  ^ 

The  Aga  seldom  appears  in  the  streets 
uf  Constantinople  without  bein^follo\^-^ 
cd  by  a  large  body  of  janizaries,  most 
especially  when  any  convulsion  or  dis- 
astrous event  has  happened  in  the  em- 
pire. In  these  moments  of  public  dis* 
turbance  and  consternation,  the  janiza- 
ries take  occasion  to  demand  an  increase 
of  pay,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  pillage  the  town ;  which  threat  they 
have  often  put  in  execution*  Whenever 
these  mutinous  proceedings  take  place, 
the  Aga  inarches  at  the  head  of  30  or 
40  mungis  or  provost  marshals  belong- 
ing to  the  janizaries,  together  with  5  or 
(JOO  of  this  militia,  in  order  to  seize  the 
mutineers,  and  to  have  tliem  safely  con- 
veyed to  some  prison.  lie  has  the  power 
of  life  and  death  oVer  every  individual 
of  tlie  corps;  but  he  never  j^ives  direc- 
tions to  have  a  janizary  executed  in  open 
day,  lest  the  sight  of  their  suffering 
comrade  should  create  a  disturbance 
among  the  rest.  Small  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours among  the  janizaries  are 
puuished    by  the  bastinado;  which  is 
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exercised  by  striking  repeated  blows  up-* 
on  the  sole  of  the  foot :  but  when  the 
guilt  is  capital,  the  aga  orders  the  cul- 
prit either  to  be  stnmgled,  or  to  be 
sewed  up  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  a 
pond  or  river. 

When  the  janizar-Agasi  dies,  from 
disease  or  by  violence,  the  whole  of  his 
property  devolves  to  the  treasury  be- 
longing to  the  corps  of  janizaries;  nor 
can  the  Grand  Signor  appropriate  one 
asper  to  his  own  use. 

JAVELIN,  a  sort  of  spear  5}  feet 
long,  the  shaft  of  which  was  of  wood 
with  a  steel  point.  Every  soldier  in  the 
Roman  armies  had  seven  of  these,  which 
were  very  light  and  slender.  • 

The  V  elites  or  light  armed  troops  a- 
mong  the  Romans  were  armed  with  ja^ 
velins.  They  were  two  cubits  long  and 
one  inch  thick. 

There  were  several  sorts  of  javelins 
or  darts  used  among  the  ancients;  some 
of  which  were  projected  by  the  help  of 
a  sliort  strap  girt  round  their  miadle. 

There  was  likewise  another  species 
of  javelin,  the  bottom  of  which  ivas 
ornamented  with  tliree  ftatliers,  in  the 
same  manner  that  arrows  and  darts 
are.  These  ja\  elins  have  been  used  by 
the  Poles  and  other  nations,  but  prin- 
cipally by  the  Moors,  who  call  them 
zogaii.  In  the  early  days  of  France, 
the  javelin  was  likewise  adopted  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Gauls;  but  it  disappeared 
with  many  other  missile  weapons,  on 
the  invention  of  fire-arras. 

JAVELINE,  Fr.    See  Javelin. 

JAVELOT,  Fr.  Javelin.  A  term 
used  among  the  ancients  to^express 
every  thing  that  was  missile;  it  is  de-^ 
rived  from  the  Latin,  jaculum  a  jacu** 
Ian  do. 

JAZERAN,  Fn  an  obsolete  term 
which  was  formerly  applied  to  an  able 
veteran. 

IBRAHIM  CAWN,  7;irf.  of  the  Gar- 
dee  tribe,  commander  of  the  artillery 
in  the  Mahratta  army. 

ICH  DIEN,  I  si^'rve.  A  motto  be- 
longing to  the  badge  of  the  aims  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  first  as- 
sumed by  Edward  surnamed  the  Black 
Prince,  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  in 
1346.  Dieu  et  Man  Droit ^  In  the  badge 
of  the  King's  arms,  was  used  bv  Richard 
I.  on  a  victor v  over  the  French  in  1194. 

IClI^OGilAPllIE,Fr.Icluiography. 
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ICHNOGR API!  r,  in  fortilkation, 
denotes  the  plaii  or  representation  of 
tlie  len^  and  breadth  of  a  fortification, 
the  distinct  pares  of  which  are  marked 
out,  either  on  the  ground  itself,  or  on  pa- 
pe%.  '  By  this  we  are  at  once  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  the  diflierent  lines 
and  angles  which  determine  the  exact 
breadth  of  fosses,  the  depth  of  ram- 
parts and  of  patapets..So  that,  in  fact, 
a  plan  upon  the  correct  principles  of 
icfanography,  represents  a  work  as  it 
would  appear  if  It  were  levelled  to  its 
foundations,  and  shewed  only  the  ex- 
panse of  ground  upon  which  it  had  been  j 
erected.  But  the  science  of  idinograr 
phy  does  not  represent  either  the  ele- 
vation or  the  depth  of  the  diffei«iit  parts 
belonging  to  a  rortification.  This  pro- 
perly comes  under  profile,  which  does 
not,'  however  include  length.  Bee  Plan. 

ICOGLAN,  a  page  in  the  Grand 
Signor's  service.  These  pages  are  al- 
ways chosen  out  of  the  best  fornaed, 
and  best  educated  children  auiong  the 
Christian  slaves.  It  has  been  a  singu- 
lar maxim  of  poli<  y  among  the  Turks 
to  prefer  Christian  slaves,  as  confiden- 
tial servants,  to  their  own  countrymen. 
Their  motive  originates  in  an  idea,  that 
die  former,  having  lost  all  recollection 
of  their  native  spot,  and  of  the  tender- 
ness which  is  iunate  between  child  and 
parent,  would  have  no  other  interest  at 
oeart  but  that  of  their  employers; 
whereas  freemen  in  general  measure 
their  attachment  to  their  masters  by 
the  rule  of  self-aocommudation  and  per- 
sonal emolument.  From  these  princi- 
ples the  Grand  Signor  has  established 
a  body  of  Icof^ans,  in  order  tliat  they 
may  be  devotM  to  his  service;  and  as  a 
tecttrity  for  their  affection  he  frequently  I 
raises  individuals  amongst  them  to  the 
highest  posts  of  trust  and  dignity  in  the 
empire.  The  rank  of  Spukiter  Agasi, 
or  ^cnerai  of  Cav«lry,  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  them;  which  uppointment^ 
next  to  that  of  Grand  V)?ier,  of  Mufti 
or  of  Bostangi,  is  the  most  considera- 
ble belonging  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 

JEANA1%S,  soldiers  posted  round 
the  outside  gstes  of  the  palaces  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  Emperors. 

J££,  Ind.  a  title  of  respect  which 
is  used  in  India,  and  signifies  Sir,  Masr 
ter^  Worship. 

j££  PoTft|  Lul, «  sUtemeotftad  de- 


JEHAUNDER,  IntL  a  term  used 
in  India,  signifying  the  possessor  of 
the  world. 

JEHAUNGEER,  Inrf.  a  term  used 
in  India,  signifying  the  conqueror  of  the 
world. 

Jehaun  Shaw,  Ind,  King  of  the 
world. 

JEHOULDAR,  Ind.  Treasurer. 

JELOUDAR,  Ind,  belonging  to  the 
train  or  equipage. 

JEiMADE,  Ind.  the  Indiun  word 
for  month. 

JEMIDAR  or  JEMMADAR,  Ind. 
a  black  officer  who  has  die  same  rank  as 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  Company's  service. 
The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Car- 
natic  calls  Jemidars  or  Jemmadars  Cap- 
tains either  of  horse  or  foot. 
.  JENIZER-EFFENDI,  an  appoint- 
ment among  the  Turks,  which  in  some 
degree  resembles  that  ofprovost-mar- 
shai  in  European  armies.  The  only  func- 
tions which  this  officer  is  permitted  so 
exercise  are  those  of  Judge  to  the  com- 
pany. He  sits  on  particular  days  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  tlie  complaints  of 
the  soldiers,  and  of  settling  their  dif- 
ferences. If  a  case  of  peculiar  difficulty 
should  occur,  he  reports  the  same  to  the 
Aga,  whose  opinion  and  determination 
are  final. 

JERSEY,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy  in  France,  which  has  be- 
longed to  the  English,  ever  since  the 
Norman  conquest.  Although  this  island, 
as  well  as  that  of  Guernsey,  is  still  go- 
verned by  the  ancient  Norman  laws,  it 
is  nevertheless  subject  to  the  Mutiny 
Act  in  manv  particulars. 

JERUM6NA,  Ind,  Mulct,  fine  or 
penalty. 

J  El",  Fr.  a  term  signifying  the  mo- 
tion of  any  body  that  is  urged  forward 
by  main  force ;  it  likewise  means  the 
space  which  is  gone  over  by  any  pro- 
pelled body;  and  sometimes  the  instru- 
ment from  which  any  thing  is  thrown  or 
shot,  as  jhe  cross-bow,  &c. 

j£T  dcs  bombes,  Fr,  This  word  has 
been  adopted  insteatfof  2 Vr,  which  for- 
merly expressed  the  course  that  a  she^l 
took  when  it  was  thrown  out  of  a  mor« 
tar  by  the  po\ver  of  gunpowder. 

We  sometimes  use  the  word  flight, 
to  express  the  same  action  and  pro* 
gress. 

The  jet  or  ffight  of  a  bomb  usually 
3  A^  forms 
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forms  a  curved  line ;  but  many  engi-  | 
neers  assert,  that  when  the  murtar  is 
placed  horizontally,  it  describes  the 
three  motements  that  are  made  by  a 
cannon  ball,  viz.  The  violent  or  straight 
forward  one,  the  mixed  or  oprved,  and 
the  natural  one,  which  is  perpendicu- 
lar. 

It  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  the 
officer  who  superintends  the  mortar  du- 
ty, to  ascertain,  by  a  correct  observa- 
tion of  the  eye,  the  exact  distance  to 
which  he  means  to  throw  the  bomb.— 
With  this  view  he  must  give  as  many 
degrees  of  elevation  as  may  be  found 
necessary  by  the  judgment  he  has 
formed. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  degree  of 
certainty,  he  first  throws  a  bomb,  by 
way  of  experiment,  and  he  increases  or 
diminishes  his  degrees  of  elevation  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  it  runs,  and 
from  the  spot  on  which  it  falls. 

These  are  the  only  rules  which  are  ge- 
nerally followed  by  those  officers  who 
have  the  direction  of  mortars.  However, 
according  to  St,  Remi,  the  French  bom- 
bardiers frequently  make  use  of  tables, 
in  order  to  calculate  precisely  the  dif- 
ferent lines  x)f  extent  according  to  thi* 
different  elevations  of  the  mortar,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  degrees  of 
the  square  rule  from  1  to  45. 

Altliough  this  method  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  various  and  innumerable  expe- 
riments, it  has'  nevertheless  been  ex- 
posed to  some  censure.  Mr.  Blondel 
nas  written  a  treatise  on  the  subject. 
This  engineer  asserts,  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a  way  pf  firing  true,  which  ex- 
ceeds all  former  inventions. 

We  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  best  me- 
thod must  be  that  which  is  founded  upon 
practical  and  daily  experiettce.  Those 
men  who  are  in  the  continual  habit  of 
exercising  in  mortar  duty,  and  who  can 
form  just  calculations,  especially  with 
regard  to  tUo  quality  ana  quantity  of 
gunpowder,  will  always  be  esteemed  in 
preference  to  the  most  profound  the- 
orists. 

According  to  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  by  bombardiers  with 
respect  to  the  fiight  of  bombs,  a  mortar 
is  said  to  propel  or  urge  forward  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of    the    gunpowder,    by    which    it    is 
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A  mortar,  for  instance,  which  has 
twelve  inclies  caliber,  and  wliich  is 
loaded  with  two  pounds  of  mealed  gun- 
powder gives  a  difierence  in  its  flight  of 
48  feet  from  one  degree  to  another;  and 
2160  feet  in  its  greatest  extent  under 
the  elevation  of  45  degrees. 

The  same  mortar  gives  a  difference, 
from  one  degree  to  another,  of  50  feet, 

Erovided  there  be  two  pounds  and  a 
alf  of  the  same  powder  in  its  cham- 
ber, and  it  gives  2700  feet  for  its  great- 
est flig;ht. 

It  finally  gives  72  feet  difierence  from 
one  degree  to  another,  if  the  charge  con- 
sists of  three  pounds  of  meiiled  gimpow- 
der,  and  the  elevation  be  taken  at  45 
degrees,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  bom- 
bardiers, is  the  greatest  ilight^  taking  a 
range  of  3240  feet. 

Ainpng  the  French  bombardiers  there 
are  tables  put  out  according  to  this  cal- 
culation, which  may  be  found  in  Blon- 
del or  St.  Remi.  These  tables  are 
adapted  to  mortars  of  12  inches  cali- 
ber, which  weight  we  have  taken  for 
example. 

Jet,  among  the  French  is  likewise 
applied  to  the  range  takeji  by  a  fus^, 
an  jet  de  lafiuiej  the  flieht  ot  the  fusee. 

In  cannon  founderies  it  is  further  used 
to  express  the  difierent  pipes  or  hollows 
which  are  made  of  clay  or  of  wax,  in 
order  to  convey  the  liquid  metals  into 
their  moulds.  In  this  sense  it  means 
ca$ty  so  ihsxjet  may  be  properly  called 
a  vent  or  aperture  which  is  made  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  mould,  and  through 
which  the  metal  is  poured ;  hence  IJn 
beau  Jet,  a  fine  cast. 

JETEE,  JFr.  a  pier.  '  It  usual! v 
consists  of  a  projection,  made  with 
stone,  brick,  or  wood,  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  a  harbour,  for  the  puq)09e  of 
resisting  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves. 

JETER,  JPV.  to  pour  metal  into  a 
mould;  to  ca^t  ordnance;  to  throw;  to 
impel,  &c. 

JETER  des  bombes,  Fr.  to  throw 
bombs,  or  shells,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  wallsy  &c.  of  a  fortified 
town  or  place. 

Jeter  du  secoursdans  une/orteresse^ 
Sfc.  Fr.  to  throw  succours  into  a  fort, 
&c. 

JETH,  Ind,  the  name  of  a  month 
which,  in  sonte  degree,  coincides  w  ith 
our  mouth  of  May, 
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JEU  de  hazard,  Fr.  chance  play.  It 
was  our  intention  to  have  entered  fully 
into  thii»  subject,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
the  military  system,  under  the  head 
hazard;  but  ns  the  matter  has  been 
mure  particularly  adverted  to  in  a  French 
author,  we  judge  it  best  to  quote  from 
that  authority,  and  to  shew,  that,  cor- 
rupt as  the  old  government  of  France 
inost  unque^ionably  was,  tlie  character 
of  its  aruiy  was  not  neglected.  Every 
species  of  chance  play  was  strictly  for- 
bidden in  the  French  camps  and  garri- 
sons, and  throughout  their  armies.  The 
prohibitions  on  this  head  bear  the  most 
ancient  dates.  On  the  24th  of  July, 
1534,  Francis  I.  issued  an  order,  which 
was  agftin  cunfirmed  by  Ilenry  II.  on 
the  22d  of  May,  1557,  that  no  comrade 
should,  under  any  pretext  wliatever, 
obtain  money  from  a  brother  soldier  by 
play.  It  was  further  ordained,  that  in 
case  of  foul  play,  the  persons  who 
should  be  discovered,  were,  for  the  first 
o^ce,  to  be  publicly  flogi;ed,  and  for 
the  second  to  be  punished  in  the  like 
manner,  to  have  their  ears  cut  o%  and 
to  be  banished  for  ttn  years.  The  de- 
hnquents  were  committed  to  the  charge 
and  custody  of  the  Provost,  who  was 
authorized  to  confiscate  every  farthing 
that  was  plnycd  for.  Dice  and  cards 
«ere  rigorously  forbidden  under  the 
same  penalties,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of 
games  which  might  create  animosities 
and  dissentions  among  individuals. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1691,  Louis 
XIV.  issued  an  order  from  the  privy 
council,  by  which  he  expressly  forbade 
not  only  the  ofiicers  belonging  to  hi«^ 
array,  but  likewise  all  other  persons  of 
whatever  sex  or  denomination  to  play  at 
HocQf  Fharoah,  Barbacole^  Bauet,  and 
Pouret  Coulre,  The  peiuilties  for  every 
infraction  or  breach  of  this  order  were 
aa  follow.  Those  persons  who  played 
were  fined  1000  livres  or  40/.  and  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  house  where 
^ames  of  the  above  description  were  al- 
lowed, stuod  fined  in  6000  livres  or  240/. 
^or  each  otTence.  One  third  of  these 
pennies  was  applied  to  his  Majesty's 
u»e,  one  third  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
tlie  place  wliere  the  offence  was  commit- 
ted, and  the  other  tliird  was  paid  to  the 
infonner.  It  was  further  ordained,  that 
u)  case  the  persons  so  discovered  were 
finable  to  pay  the  fines;  their  persons 
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should  be  taken  into  custody.  Those 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  1000  livres 
were  imprisoned  four  months,  and  those 
who  incurred  tlie  fine  of  6000  livres, 
without  having  the  means  to  pay  it, 
were  imprisoned  one  year.  The  Intend- 
ans,  or  Lords-Lieutenants  of  the  Pro- 
vinces and  Annies,  the  Police  Magis- 
trates, and  the  Military  Provosts,  were 
all  and  severally  directed  to  see  this  edict 

fmt  into  execution;  and  by  a  circular 
etter,  which  in  1712,  was  written,  in 
the  king's  name,  by  M.  Voisin,  to  the 
dilFerent  governors  and  lords  lieutenants 
of  provinces,  the  prohibitions  were  ex- 
tended to  the  iausqueuet,  or  private 
soldier. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1698,  Louis 
XIV.  issued  out  a^i  order,  by  which  he. 
rigorously  forbade,  under  pain  of  death, 
every  individual  belonging  to  the  French 
cavalry  or  infantry,  (suttler  and  private 
soldier  included)  to  keep  any  gaming 
table  in  camp  or  quarters.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  regulations,'  and  with 
the  view  of  introducing  the  strictest 
priticiples  of  honour  and  regularity  in  a 
profession  which  must  be  tarnished  even 
by  the  breath  of  suspicion,  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1727,  Louis  the  XVth  ordain- 
ed, by  the  43d  article  of  war,  that 
every  soldier,  horse  or  foot,  who  was 
convicted  of  cheating  at  play,  should  be 
punished  with  death.  He  further  direct- 
ed, that  in  case  any  hazard  table  should 
be  set  up  in  a  camp,  or  garrison,  (lie 
commanding  officer  or  governor  was  to 
order  the  same  to  be  broken  forthwith, 
and  to  commit  all  persons  concerned 
therein  to  prison. 

JEWAER  KIIANNA,  Ind.  the 
jewel  oflice. 

lUTLMAMDAR,  J/k/.  a  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  llindoo  magistrate,  who 
tias  the  superintending  agency  over  se- 
veral towns 

IJKLAS,  Ifui.  the  general  assembly 
of  the  court  of  justice  in  Bengal,  is  so 
called. 

lu  IMBODY,  in  a  military  sense,' 
implies  to  assemble  under  arms,  either 
fur  defence  or  ofi'eiice.  Tiiis  term  is 
particularly  applied  to  the  meeting  of. 
the  British  and  Irish  militia. 

IMPETUS,  in  mechanics,  the  force 
with  which  one  t-indy  impels  or  btrikes 
another.  Sec  Gi'N.neky.   "Momintum. 

LMPOSTS,  tliut  part  of  a  pillar  in 
3  A  2  vaultf 
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vaults  or  arehes,  on  whk;h  theiteigbt 
of  the  wlkole  rests. 

IMPREGNAM.E,  any  fortress  or 
work  whipih  resbts  the  efforts  of  attack, 
is  said  to  be  impregnable. 

7b  IMPRESS,  to  compel  aajr  body 
to  serve. 

IitpRES»-i9frpice,  a  particular  duty 
which  is  performed  by  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  navy.  Soldiers,  that  behave 
ill,  and  from  repeated  misconduct  arc 
deemed  incorrigible  on  shoi^,  get  fre- 
quently turned  over  to  a  press-gang. 
This  does  not,  however,  occur  without 
some  sort  of  concurrence  on  the  part 
of  the  soldier,  who  is  left  to  choose 
between  the  execution  or  continuance 
of  a  severe  military  punishment,  or  to 
enter  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty^s 
ships. 

lurKESSF-Mtmeyf  all  sums  which  are 
paid  to  men  who  have  been  compelled 
to  serve,  are  so  called. 

IMPRESSION,  the  effect  of  an  at- 
tack  upon  any  place,  or  body  of  sol- 
diers. 

IMPREST  of  Mtmey,  a  term  not 
strictly  grammatical,  hut  rendered  fa- 
miliar b^  its  oflficial  adoption,  signifying 
Bums  of  money  received  ^m  time  to 
time,  by  persons  in  public  employment, 
for  the  current  services  of  the  year.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  imprests  which  th'e 
Barrack-Master  General  receives  upon 
estimates  signed  by  him,  and  delivered 
into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  at  War. 

7b  IMPUGN,  to  attack,  or  assault. 

IMPULSE,  hostile  impression. 

INACCESSIBLE,  not  to  be  ap- 
pfoached,  in  oontradistinction  to  ae- 
oessible. 

INATTAQUABLE,  JFV.  not  to  be 
attacked.  Monsieur  A.  T.  Gaigne,  in 
hk  NottVeau  Dktionnaire  Mtiitaire^ 
^tfa  the  following  explanation  of  this 
term  -.—An  inherent  right  and  title  can- 
not be  attacked  or  disputed;  but  a  mi- 
litary post  may  always  be  assailed  when 
there  are  some  physical  defects. 

INCAPABLE.  A  term  of  disgrace, 
which  is  fnequently  annexed  to  muitary 
sentences;  as,  such  an  officer  has  been 
cashiered  hy  the  sentence  of  a  general 
court-martia]*  and  rendered  int4q>able  of 
^ver  serving  his  majesty  in  either  a  civil 
or  military  capacity. 

INCH,  a  well  kno^^Ti  measure  in 
length,  bong  the  ISth  part  of  a  foot,  and 
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ef(ual  to  thi^ee  barley-corns  in  length* 
See  Mea^i'rf. 

INCIDENCE,  the  direction  with 
which  one  body  strikes  another ;  the  an- 
gle made  by  that  line  and  the  plane  of 
the  body  struck,  is  called  the  Angle  of 
Inciodicc 

INCUNAISON,  Fr.  Sec  Ikcuna- 
troN. 

INCLINATION,  in  geometry,  is  the 
mutual  leaning  or  tendency  of  two  lines 
or  planes  towards  each  ouier,  so  as  to 
malce  an  angle. 

Incukatiow  of  a  right  line  to  a 
phne,  is  an  acute  angle  which  that  line 
makes  with  any  line  of  the  plane  to- 
wards which  it  bears. 

To  INCLINE,  in  a  military  senep» 
means  to  gain  ground  to  the  flank,  aa 
well  as  to  the  front.  According  to  the 
last  printed  Regulations  for  the  Cavalry, 
page  27,  S.  10,  indining  is  of  great  use 
in  the  marching  of  the  line  in  front,  to 
correct  any  irregularities  that  may  hap- 
pen. It  is  eouivalent  to  the  oblique 
inarching  of  ttie  infantry.  It  enables 
you  to  gain  the  enemy's  flank  without 
exposing  your  own,  or  without  wheeling 
or  altering  the  parallel  front  of  tKe  squa" 
dron. 

Right  (or  left)  Ikclink,  a  word  of 
command  in  cavalry  movements,  when 
each  man  makes  a  half-face  on  hjs 
horse's  fore  feet,  by  which  means  each 
will  appear  to  be  Ibalf  a  head  behind 
his  flank  leader;  and  the  whole  will 
look  to  the  hand  to  which  they  are  to 
incline.  It  must  be  generally  observed, 
that  the  leadine  officer  on  the  flank,  with 
a  glance  of  nis  eye  ascertaining  his 
points,  marches  steadily  upon  them,  at 
whatever  pace  is  ordered :  every  other 
man  in  the  squadron  motes  in  so  many 
parallel  lines,  with  respect  to  him,  anci 
preser^'es  the  same  umformit;y  of  front 
and  files,  as  when  he  first  turned  his 
horse's  head. 

At  no  time  of  the  incline  ought  the 
former  front  of  the  sqnadrtm,  or  dis- 
tance of  files  to  be  altered. 

In  the  incline,  the  rear  rank  mows 
in  the  same  manner,  and  is,  of  course, 
r^ulated  by  the  front  rank,  which  it 
t^es  care  to  conform  to. 

Whenever  a  squadron  inclines  it  most 
not  pass  an  atigle  of  54*  with  respect  to 
its  former  direction,  unless  it  shoold  bt 
required  to  g^  as  much  or  inore  ground 
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to  tht  flank  as  to  the  front.  The  di»- 
tance  of  files  at  six  inches  allows  the  squa- 
4nu  to  incline  in  periect  order,  while  its 
new  direCtioQ  does  not  go  bejond  the 
angle  specified.  When  more  is  required 
10  be  taken,  the  squadron  must  either 
whed  up^  fltfid  march  upon  the  flank 

SnnHf  or  it  will  fall  more  or  less  into 
e,  according  to  the  degree  of  oblif^nitT 
attired,  by  moving  each  horse  retired, 
f  neck,  or  head  to  bo4it. 
ISCUShD  Fiime.  See  Gvkweey. 
INCLUSIVE,  comprehended  in  the 
MB  or  number;  thus,  when  the  abstracts 
were  made  out  for  ^  and  61  dajs,  they 
generaUy  ran  from  the  94th  of  one 
month  to  the  44th  of  the  second  month, 
indnding  the  last  84th  only.    Since  the 
new  regulation,  the  muster,  as  also  the 
is  taken  from  the  36th  of  one 
ith  to  the  94th  of  the  following 
itfa,  both  days  lac/asm. 
INCOMMENSURABLE.  That  can- 
not be  mcnsured,  or  be  reduced  to  any 
proportion  or  equal  measare  with  an* 


INCOMMODER  r^nnmi,  Fr.  to 
ptt  poisession  of  a  fort,  eminence,  &c. 
froas  which  the  enemy  may  be  harassed, 
or  which  is  necessary  to  his  security. 

INCOMPETENT,  incapable,  unfit, 
unequal.  No  officer,  be  bis  situation 
what  it  may,  (from  a  General  inclusive 
to  the  lowest  non^ommis^lon^)  can 
be  said  to  be  eampttcHt  to  command, 
unless  be  be  not  only  willing  and  able  to 
follow  orders  himself,  but  is  also  capable 
of  seeing  them  strictly  adhered  to  by 
others.  His  mind  must  be  superior  to 
partialities,  and  his  judgment  equal  to 
diaoera  real  merit  from  ignorant  aa* 
sumption.  Every  soldier  is  incompe* 
tent  to  his  profession  who  does  not  pos* 
aos  a  spirit  of  subordination,  and  great 
natural  or  acquired  bravery. 

INCOMPLETE^  opposed  to  com* 
plete,  which  see. 

To  INCORPORATE!  in  a  military 
senses  is  to  add  asmaller  body  of  forces 
to  a  larger,  and  to  mia  them  together. 
Independent  companies  are  said  to  be 
anooqwratedywben  they  are  distributed 
aotiong  different  regiments,  reeiments 
aaKMig  brigades^  &o.  &c.  So  that  any 
Jesser  body  m^  be  incorporated  in  a 
freafcer.  That  after  Lord  Moira,  by 
good  geneimlship  and  naoommon  acti- 
▼ityi  hadkadevlaOiteadia  1794>  and 


mardied  up  the  country  (within  musquet 
shot  of  a  superior  enemy  that  hung  upon 
his  flank  aud  rear)  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  his  Royal  Uighue:^s  tiie  I>uke  of 
York,  his  gallant  iilde  army,  consistlag 
of  8000 men,  wsls  incorparaied ^ith  the 
main  body  of  tlie  British  and  Hanove- 
rian forces,  and  the  difiierent  regiments 
were  brigaded. 

INCURSION,  invasion  n^ithout  con- 
quest; inroad;  ravage.  ,^ 

INDEMNIFICATION,  any  reim- 
bursement or  compensation  which  is 
given  for  loss  or  penalty. 

Military  Ihdexkipication,  a  reG;u- 
lated  allowance  which  is  made  by  die 
king  for  losses  sustained  by  ofRcers  or 
soldiers  on  actual  service,  viz. 
Jii/aa/rv. 

1st.  The  whole  of  the  persona]  bap;- 
gage  of  a  subaltern  officer  to  be  valued 
at  60/.  and  the  camp  equipage  between 
two  subalterns,  35/. 

2d.  The  ba^age  of  a  captain  to  be 
valued  at  80/.  aud  the  camp  equipage, 
at  35/. 

3d.  Field  officer's  baggage,  100/.  and 
the  camp  equipage  60/. 

4th.  Colonel's  baggage  120/.  and 
camp  equipage  80/. 

Cavalry^ 

5th.  The  whole  of  the  personal  bag- 
gage of  a  subaltern  ofiicer  to  be  valued 
at  70/.  and  the  cainp  equipage  at  45/. 

6th.  Captain's  baggage  90/.  and  camp 
equipage  45/.       , 

7  th.  Field  officer^s  baggage  120/.  and 
camp  equipage  90/. 

8tn.  Coloncrs  baggage  140/.  and 
camp  equipage  90/. 

9th.  Officers  giving  certificates  signed 
by  themselves  and  tlie  commanding  of- 
ficer of  their  regiments,  that  they  have 
lost  the  whole  of  their  baggage  and  camp 
equipage,  and  that  at  the  time  it  was 
lost,  they  were  in  no  respect  deviating 
from  the  orders  of  the  general  officer 
commanding  in  diief  relative  to  bag- 
gage, ^hall  receive  the  ^vhole  of  the 
sums  above  allotted,  according  to  tiieir 
ranks. 

10th.  Officers  looing  any  part  of  their 
'baggage,  are  to  give  in  similar  certifi'- 
cates,  according  to  the  best  of  their  be^ 
lief  and  judgment,  without  entering  in* 
to  particulars,  but  estimating  their  loss 
at  one-fourth,  one-half,  or  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  volu^  according  to  wliich 
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they  shall  be  paid  the  like  proportion  of 
the  above  sums. 

11th.  The  whole  baggage  of  a  quar- 
teivmaster  of  cavalry  shall  be  estimated 
at  40/.  A  quarter^master  losing  the 
'vhole  or  any  part  of  his  baggage^  must 
produce  certificates  from  the  officer 
fX>mmandiDg,  and  from  his  captain,  as 
to  the  quantity  of  his  baggage,  which 
to  the  best  of  their  belief  and  judgment, 
has  been  lost,  according  to  which  he 
will  receive  the  whole,  or  a  proportion^ 
of  the'  above  sum  of  40/. 

12th.  The  baggage  and  camp  equi- 
page of  all  staff  olhcers  of  both  cavalry 
and  infantry,  are  to  be  valued  as  those 
of  subaltern  officers,  except  for  such  as 
are  allowed  a  tent  to  themselves,  whose 
camp  equipage  in  that  ca!»«  will  be  va- 
lued as  that  of  a  captain. 

18th.  A  Serjeant  of  cavalry  losing  his 
necessaries,  without  any  fault  of  his  own, 
shall  receive  2/.  15^. 

14th.  Corporal,  trumpeter,  or  private, 
2/.  10s.    ^ 
15th.  Serjeant  of  infantry  2/.  10*. 
Itith.  Coi'poral,  drummer,  or  private, 
S/.  2«. 

17th.  A  servant,  not  being  a  soldier, 
8/.  8s. 

The  certificates  in  these  fire  cases  to 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  quar- 
ter-master. 

The  king  has  also  been  pleased  to  or- 
der, that  the  officers  of  his  majesty's 
forces  on  actual  service,  whose  horses 
shall  be  killed  or  taUen  by  the  enemy, 
or  shall  be  shot  for  the  glanders,  shall 
receive  allowances  by  way  of  indemnifi- 
cation for  them,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing rates ;  viz. 

'  Cavalry, 
Heavy  dragoons,  first  charger,  47/.  5s. 
Light  dragoons,  first  ditto,  36/.  15*. 
Heavy  or  jiight  ditto,  second  ditto, 
SlL  10s. 

Quartcr-masrer^s  horse,  29/.  85. 

Infantry, 
Field  officer's  diarger,  31/.  10«. 
Adjutant's  ditto,  ^1/.  10s. 
Chaplain's    and  subaltern'^    horses, 
each  18/.  18*. 

Bat  horses,  (both  cavalry  and  infant- 
ry) 18/.  18*. 
General  officer's  first  charger^ 47/.  5s, 
Second  ditto,  31/.  10s, 
Aids  de  camp,  brigade  majors,  and 
other  staff  officers^  whoie  situatious  re- 
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quire  their  keeping  good  horses,  receive 
as  the  light  dragoons. 

Staff  officers,  for  whom  inferior  horses 
are  deemed  sufficient,  18/.  18s. 

Certificates,  stating  the  particular  cir« 
cumstances  and  causes  of  the  loss  of  the 
horses,  are  to  be  signed  by  the  officers 
themselves,  and  by  the  commanding  of- 
ficers of  tfieir  regiments. 

And  th^  general  officers  commanding 
in  chief  on  the  difierent  foreign  stations, 
are  to  decide  on  the  claims  preferred  in 
their  respective  districts  ot  command 
upon  the  ground  of  this  regulation,  and 
to  grant  payment  accordingly. 

INDEMNITY,  a  security  or  exempt 
tion  from  penalty,  loss,  or  punishment. 
It  is  sometimes  connected  with  amnes- 
ty. Thus  Charles  the  Second,  on  his 
restoration,  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  minds  of  his  subjects,  by  promising 
amnesty  and  indemnity  to  the  different 
parties  that  had  been  directly  active,  in- 
directly instrumental,  or  passively  the 
means  of  his  father's  death. 

To  INDE>'T,  a  word  particularly 
made  use  of  in  India  for  the  dispatch  of 
military  business.  It  is  of  the  samq  im* 
port  and  meaning  as  to  draw  or  viilue 
u{K)n.  It  likewise  means  an  order  for 
military  stores,  aims,  &c.  As  an  indent 
for  new  supplies,  &c. 

Indented  line,  in  fortification,  is  a 
line  running  out  and  in,  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw,  forming  several  angles,  so  that 
one  side  defends  another.    They  are 
used  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  they 
enter  a  toWn;  the  parapet  of  the  covert- 
way  is  also  often  mdented.    This  is  by 
the  French    engineers    called   redans. 
Small  places  are   sometimes  fortified 
with  such  a  line,  but  the  fault  of  such 
fortifications  is,  that  the  besiegers  from 
one  battery  may  ruin  both  sides  of  the 
tenaiile  of  the  front  of  a  place,  and 
make  an  assault  without  fear  of  being 
enfiladed,  since  tlic  defences  are  ruined. 
Independent,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
a  term  which  distinguishes  from  the  rest 
of  the  armv,  those  companies  that  have 
been  raised  bv  individuals  for  rank,  and 
are  afterwards  drafted  into  corps  that 
maybe  sliort  of  their  complement  of 
men.   At  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  letters  of  service  were  issued  from 
the  war-office,  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  enabling  professional  and  other  gen- 
tlemen to  answer  their  own  wishes, 
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Yf'ixh  respect  to  military  situation ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  recruit  the  army. 
The  system  however  was  discontinued^ 
vrhea  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief. 
Independent  Company,  I  is  one 
Independent  Troop,  j  that  is 
not  incorporated  into  any  regiment. 

INDIAN  Cofnp,  An  Indian  camp 
may  he  considered  as  one  of  the  loosest 
assemblages  of  men,  women,  and  cliii- 
dren,  that  can  perhaps  be  imagined. 

Every  conmion  soldier  in  the  army, 
is  accompanied  by  a  wife,  or  concubine; 
the  officers  have  several,  and  the  gene- 
rals whole  seraglios;  besides  these,  the 
army  b  encumbered  by  a  number  of 
attendants  and  servants,  exceeding  that 
of  the  fighting  men;  and  to  supply 
the  various  wants  of  this  enervated 
moltitude,  dealers,  pedlars,  and  retail- 
ers of  all  sorts,  follow  the  camp,  to 
whom  a  separate  quarter  is  allotted,  in 
which  they  daily  exhibit  their  difierent 
commodities,  in  greater  quantities,  and 
with  more  regularity,  than  in  any  fair 
in  Europe ;  all  of  ihkm  sitting  on  the 
ground  in  a  line,  with  their  merchan- 
dises exposed  before  them,  and  shelter- 
ed from  the  sun  by  a  mat  supported  by 
sticks. 

Indian  Engineers.  Mr.  Orrae,  in 
his  history  of  the  Carnatic,  atfords  an 
instance  of  the  art  of  engineering  being 
known,  and  cultivated  by  the  native 
Indians.  In  page  265,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  place  called  Chiug- 
lapet,  which  had  been  fortified  by  an 
Indian  engineer.  Chinglapet  is  situated 
about  30  miles  west  of  Cobelong,  40 
south-west  of  Madrass,  and  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver Paliar.  It  'was,  and  not  without 
reason,  esteemed  by  the  natives,  a  very^ 
stronghold.  Its  outline,  exclusive  of 
some  irregular  projections  at  the  gate- 
ways, is  nearly  a  parallelogram,  extend- 
ing 400  }'ards  from  north  to  south,  and 
320  from  east  to  west.  The  eastern 
and  half  the  n«rthern  side,  is  covered 
by  a  continued  swamp  of  rice-tields,  and 
the  other  half  of  the  north,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  west-side,  is  de- 
fended by  a  large  lake.  Inaccessible  in 
these  parts,  it  would  have  been  imprcg- 
^  nable,  if  the  south  side  had  been  equal- 
ly secure;  but  here  the  ground  is  high, 


and  gives  advantages  to  an  enemy.—- 
The'  Indian  engineer,  whoever  he  was 
that  erected  the  fort,  seems  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  common  reach  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  knowledge  of  his  art,  not 
only  by  the  choice  of  the  spot,  but  al- 
so by  proportioning  the  strength  of  the 
defences,  to  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  situation :  for  the  for- 
titications  to  the  south  are  much  the 
strongest,  those  opposite  the  rice-Helds, 
something  weaker :  and  the  part  that  is 
skirted  by  the  lake,  is  defended  only  by 
a  slender  wall:  a  deep  ditch  ^0  feet 
wide,  and   faced  with  stone ;  a  J'ausse 
bratfe,  and  a  stone  wall  18  feet  high, 
with  round  towers,  on,  and  between  the 
angles,  form  the  defences  to  the  land : 
nor  are  these  all,  lx)r  parallel  to  the 
south,  east,  and  north  sides  of  these 
outward  works,  are  others  of  the  same 
kind,  repeated  within  them,  and  tlicse 
joining  to  the  slender  wall,  which  runs 
to  the  west  along  the  lake,  form  a  se- 
cond enclosure  ot  fortiiicatioo, 

Indian  Fortification,  The  entrance 
into  an  Indiim  fortiiication  is  through  m 
large  and  complicated  pile  of  buildiugSf 
projecting  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram from  the  main  rampart;  and  if 
the  city  has  two  walls,  it  projects  be- 
yond them  both:  this  building  consists 
^of  several  continued  terraces,  which  ars 
of  the  same  height  as  the  main  nmipart, 
and  communicate  with  it :  the  inward 
walls  of  these  terraces,  form  the  sides 
of  an  intricate  passage,  about  twenty 
feet  broad,  which  leads  by  various  short 
turnings  at  right  angles,  through  the 
whole  pik',  to  the  principal  gate,  that 
stands  in  the  main  rampart.  We  have 
extracted  this  passage  from  the  liistory 
of  the  Carnatic,  as  affording  a  genersd 
outline  of  Indian  fortiiication.  In  the 
same  place  may  be  seen,  (page  320),  the 
following  description  os  a  batter\'; 
which  was  built  by  the  English  in  1753, 
and  contributed  to  the  preservation  of 
Tritchinopoly,  when  tlie  I  reach  attempt- 
ed to  storm  that  place.  ' 

This  battery  was  called  Dalton's  bat- 
tery, from  an  oflicer  of  that  name,  who, 
when  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  garrison,  had  converted  that  part  of 
the  gate^way  which  projected  beyond 
the  outward  wall,  into  a  solid  battery, 
with  embrasures :  having  the  part  be- 
tween the  two  walls,  as  it  stood  with  its 
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windings  and  terraces :  an  interval  was 
likewise  left  between  the  backside  ctf 
the  battery  and  ttie  terrace  nearest  to 
it,  which  lay  panillel  to  each  other ;  so 
that  an  enemy  who  had  gained  the  bat- 
tery, could  not  get  to  the  terrace,  with- 
OQt  descending  into  the  interjacent  area, 
and  then  mounting  the  wall  of  the  ter- 
race with  scaling  ladders :  the  battery^ 
however,  commtinicated  with  the  ram- 
part of  the  ontward  wall  of  the  city,  but 
being,  as  that  was,  only  eighteen  feet 
high,  it  was  commanded  by  the  terraces 
behind  it,  as  well  as  by  the  rampart  of 
die  inner  wall,  both  of  whicrh  were  thirty 
feet  high;  upon  one  of  the  inward  cava- 
liers, south  of  the  gateway,  were  plant- 
ed two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  plunge  into 
the  battery,  and  scour  the  mterval  be- 
tneen  the  two  walls,  as  far  as  the  ter- 
races of  the  gateway;  and  two  other 
pieces,  monnted  on  the  north-west  an- 
cle of  the  inward  rampart,  commanded 
ill  like  manner,  both  the  battery  and 
the  interval  to  the  north  of  the  ter- 
races. 

Indian  Ouides.  According  to  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  history  of  t^ 
Carnatic,  these  men  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  In  page  21?  he  relates, 
that  on  the  1st  of  April,  1732,  at 
night,  a  Captain  Dalton  was  ordered 
with  400  men  to  march,  and,  by  tak- 
ing a  lai-ge  circuit,  to  come  in  at  -the 
eastern  extremity  oi  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  he  was  to  enter,  beat  up,  and 
set  lire  to.  The  English  Troops,  from 
their  long  inactivity,  knew  so  little  of 
the  ground  about  Tritchinopoly,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  trust  to  Indian 
guides;  and  these  being  ordered  to 
condnct  them  out  of  the  reach  of  tlie 
enemy^s  advanced  posts,  fell  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  led  them  several 
miles  out  of  their  way,  and  through 
such  bad  roads,  that  when  the  morn- 
ing star  appeared,  they  found  them- 
selves between  Elimiscram  and  the 
French  rock,  two  miles  from  Chun- 
dasaheb's  camp,  and  in  the  centre  of  all 
their  posts. 

Indian  Princes  and  their  Troopx. 
Their  military  character  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  following  curious  ac- 
count, which  is  given  of  a  circum- 
stance that  occurred  in  the  Tanjore 
country,  when  the  English  obtained  a 
signal   victory  over   the    Frencb  and 


Mysoreans,  in  1763.  The  presence  of 
the  nabob  being  thought  necessary  to 
facilitate  a  negociation  that  was  then 
mdsed  expedient  to  undertake,  he  pre* 
pared  to  march  with  the  En^ish  arniy; 
but  on  the  evening  he  intended  to  quit 
the  city,  his  discontented  troops  assem- 
bled in  the  outer  court  of  the  palace, 
and  clamouring,  declared,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  him  to  move,  before 
he  had  paid  their  arrears;  in  rain  wem 
argumeuts  used  to  convince  this  rabble, 
(more  insolent  because  they  had  never 
rendered  any  effectual  service,)  that  his 
going  to  Tanjore  was  the  only  mea- 
sure from  which  they  could  hope  for 
a  chance  of  receiving  their  pay:  thej 
remained  inflexible,  and  threatened  vi- 
olence; upon  which  Captain  Dahon, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  camp,  from  whence  the 
grenadier  company  immediately  mardi- 
ed  into  the  city,  where  they  were  joined 
by  100  of  the  garrison  of  Tritchinopoly, 
and  all  together  forcing  their  way  into 
the  palace,  they  got  the  nabob  into  bis  pa- 
lanquin, and  escorted  hira  to  the  camp, 
surrounded  by  900  Europeans  with  fixed 
bayonets;  the  malcontents  not  daiing 
to  offer  him  any  outrage  as  he  was 
passing,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  was 
any  injury  offered  to  them:  for  not- 
withstandm|  such  proceedings  in  more 
civilized  nations  rarely  happen,  and  are 
justly  esteemed  mutiny  and  treason;  yet 
in  Indostan  they  are  common  accidents, 
and  arise  from  such  omses  as  render  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  Prince 
or  his  army  be  most  in  fault  The 
nabob  had  certainly  no  money  to  paj 
his  troops;  so  far  from  it,  that  the 
English  had  now  for  two  years  fnr- 
ni^^ed  all  the  expences  of  their  own 
troops  in  the  field :  but  it  is  a  maxim 
with  every  prince  in  India,  let  his  wealth 
be  ever  so  great,  to  keep  his  army  in 
long  arrears,  for  fear  they  should  desert. 
This  apprehension  is  perhaps  not  un- 
justly entertained  of  iurelin^  collected 
from  every  part  of  a  despotic  Empire, 
and  insensible  of  notions  of  attachment 
to  the  prince  or  cause  they  serve;  but 
from  hence  the  soldiery,  accustomed  to 
excuses  when  dictated  by  no  necessity, 
give  no  credit  to  diose  which  are 
made  to  them,  when  tliere  is  a  real 
impossibility  of  satisfying  their  demands; 
and  a  practice  common  to  most  of  the 

princes 
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princes  of  IiidosUin,  concurs  not  a  Tittle 
to  increase  this  mistrust  in  all  who 
serve  them;  lor  on  the  one  hand,  the 
vain  notions  in  which  they  have  been 
educated,  inspire  tiiem  with  such  a  love 
of  outward  shew,  and  the  enen'ating 
climate  in  which  they  are  born,  ren- 
ders them  S9  incapable  of  resisting  the  I 
impulses  of  fancy :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  frequent  reverses  of  fortune 
in  this  empire,  dictate  so  strongly  the 
necelssity  of  hoarding  resources  against 
tlte  hour  of  calamity,  that  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  a  nabob  pur- 
chasing a  jewel  or  ornament  of  great 
price,  at  the  very  time  tliat  he  is  in 
the  greatest  distress  for  money  to  an- 
swer the  u<Cessities  of  the  government. 
Hence,  instead  of  being  shocked  at  the 
clamours  of  their  soldiery,  they  are  ac- 
customed to  live  in  expectation  of  them, 
and  it  is  a  maxim  in  their  conduct  to 
htar  them  with  patience,  unless  the 
crowd  proceed  to  violence ;  but  in  or- 
der to  prevent  this,  they  take  care  to 
attacn  lo  their  interest  some  principal 
othcers,  with  such  a  number  of  the  best 
troops,  as  may  serve,  on  emergency,  to 
check  the  tumult,  which  is  rarely  head- 
ed by  a  man  of  distinction.  But  when 
his  flairs  grow  desperate  by  the  suc- 
cess of  a  superior  enemy,  the  prince 
atones  severely  fur  his  evasions,  by  a 
total  defection  of  his  army,  or  by  suf- 
fering such  outrages  as  the  Nabob  Ma- 
humcd-Ally  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  exposed  to,  hud  he  not  been 
rescued  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scrii^ed 

Wuitanj  INDICATIONS,  (Indicet 
JiltiitaireSf  Fr.)  Marshal  Saxe  very  judi- 
ciously ob5er>'es,  that  there  are  indica- 
tions in  war  w  hich  every  othcer  should  at- 
tend  to,  and  from  which  deductions  and 
conclusions  muv  be  drawn  with  some 
degree  of  certainty.  A  previous  know- 
le^e  of  your  enemy *s  national  charac- 
ter and  customs  will  contribute  not 
It  little  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
object.  Kvery  country,  indeed,  has  cus- 
toms and  usages  which  arc  peculiar 
to  itself.  Amon^ various  indications 
tliat  we  might  adduce^  let  us  suppose 
these  leading  ones,  by  which  the  in- 
tentions of  an  enemy  may  bo  disco- 
vered by  the  garrison  of  a  bcbiitged 
tovm.  If,  for  example,  towards  the 
close  ef  dity,  groupes  or  loo^e  pm  tit  9i  ul 
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&c 


armed  men  should  be  discovered  upon 
the  neighbouring  heights  which  over- 
look and  command  the  town,  you  may 
remain  assured,  that  some  considerable 
attack  is  in  agitation.  Small  detach- 
ments from  the  different  corps  are  sent 
forvrard  for  this  purpose,  and  the  be-> 
sieging  army  is  thereby  apprized  of  the 
business,  as  the  heights  are  occupied 
in  the  evening  by  the  parties  in  ques- 
tion, in  order  that  they  may  be  tho« 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  leading 
avenues,  &c. 

When  much  firing  is  heard  from  an 
enemy's  camp,  and  another  army  lies 
encamped  near,  the  latter  may  conclude, 
that  an  engagement  will  take  place  the 
following  day ;  for  it  must  be  evident, 
that  the  soldiers  are  cleaning  and  trying 
their  musquets. 

Marshal  Saxe  further  remarks,  that 
a  considerable  movement  in  an  enem/s 
ai'my  may  be  discovered  by  any  large 
quantity  of  dust,  which  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  it.  The  reflexion  of  the  sun 
upon  the  firelocks  of  an  army  will  like- 
wise lead  to  some  knowledge  of  its 
position.  If  the  rays  are  collected  and 
perpendicular,  it  is  a  certain  indica* 
tion,  that  the  enemy  is  advancing  to- 
wards you ;  if  they  disappear  at  tunes 
and  cast  a  broken  radiance,  you  may 
conclude,  that  he  is  retreating.  ft 
the  troQps  move  from  right  to  left, 
their  line  of  march  is  towards  the  left : 
if  from  left  to  right,  the  line  of  march  is 
towards  the  right.  Should  considerable 
clouds  of  dust  be  seen  to  rise  from 
an  enemy's  camp,  and  it  be  ascertain* 
ed,  that  he  is  in  want  of  forage,  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  tnun  of 
wagoners  and  purveyors,  &c.  are  mov- 
ing, and  that  the  whole  will  follow 
shortly. 

If  the  enemy,  observes  the  same  wri- 
ter, has  his  camp-ovens  on  the  right  or 
left,  and  you  are  covered  by  a  small 
rivulet,  you  may  make  a  flank  dispo- 
sition, and  by  that  manoeuvre,  sudden- 
ly return  and  detach  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men  to  demolish  his  ovens; 
and  whilst  you  are  protected  by  the 
main  body  of  the  army  which  is  or- 
dered to  support  the  first  detachment 
you  may  seize  upon  all  his  flour,  6cc, 
There  are  innumerable  stratagems  of 
this  sort  which  may  be  practised  in 
war,  and  by  mean$  of  wluch,  a  victory 
3  1$  may 
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may  be  ol  Liined  without  much  blood- 
shed on  you '  part,  ivad  at  all  events 
with  con^idei*abIe  disadvantage  to  tiie 

enemy. 

I\"OIES  (East).  .According  to  the 
jic- graphical  description  of  the  East ' 
Iirhe»,  they  must  be  considered  as  being 
divided  i«io  two  principal  parts,  viz. 
India  within  the  river  Ganges,  and- In- 
dia beyond  the  river  Ganges. 

India,  wit  fun  the  river  Ganges,'-^ 
This  division  consists  of  a  country, 
which  is  situated  between  the  latitudes 
af  6  and  34  degrees  north,  and  between 
63  aud  91  degrees  of  east  longitude. 
A  ereat  part  of  this  space  is  covered 
witli  the  sea.  India  within  the  Ganges 
is  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  Usbec,  Tar- 
tary,  and  part  of  Thibet,  by  the  Indian 
ocean  on  tiie  south,  by  Great  Thibet, 
India  beyond  the  Gauges,  and  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  on  the  east,  aud  by  Pirsia  and 
the  Indian  oceiin  on  the  west.  The 
chief  mountains  are  tliose  of  Caucasus, 
Naugracut,  and  Balagate,  which  run 
alniobt  the  whole  length  of  India  from 
north  to  south. 

I^'DIA  bet/ond  the  Ganges.  This  di- 
vision c(»nsists  of  a  country,  which  is 
situated  between  the  latitudes  of  one 
and  30  degrees  uorth,  and  between  the 
longitudes  of  iiO  and  109  degrees^  easL 
Great  part  of  these  limits  is  covered  by 
the  sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Tliibet  aud  China,  by  China  and  the 
Ciiinesian  sea  on  the  east;  by  the  same 
sea  aud  the  streights  of  Malacca  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  bay  of  Bengal  and 
part  of  India)  on  the  west. 

For  the  ditFercnt  establishments  that 
constitute  the  Indian  army,  properly  so 
called,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Ori- 
ental Kegister,  which  is  publibbed  au- 
nuiiUy. 

IXDOSTAN.  According  to  Mr. 
Orme,  tliis  word  ought  properly  to  mean 
India,  See  Book  I,  Page  1,  llist6ry  of 
the  Carnatic. 

Unenlightened  as  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of  India  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
:i  rc'fined  European,  tnere  is,  neverthe- 
less, one  prevailing  custom  among  the 
people  of  Indostau,  whicli  must  be  gra^ 
tifyii.w  to  every  man  of  merit.  We 
slsall  •laote  a  passa^  out  of  the  history 
ot  il>v  J  iinatic,  as  perfectly  illustrative 
of '>nr  iT.tuning^ 

There  is  no  country,  obsen'es  the  ju- 


dicious author  of  that  interesting  work, 
in  which  the  titles  of  descent  are  less 
instrumental  to  the  fortunes  of  men, 
than  they  are  in  Indostan;  none  but 
those  of  royal  blood  are  considered  as 
hereditary,  nobility ;  to  all  others,  the 
exclusion  is  so  absolute,  that  a  new  act 
from  the  sovereign  is  necessary  to  en- 
noble even  the  son  <jf  the  grand  vizir  of 
the  empire.  The  field  of  fortune  is 
open  to  evciy  man  who  has  courage 
enough  to  make  use  of  lus  sword,  or  to 
whom  nature  l^s  given  superior  talents 
of  mind.  Hence  it  happens,  that  half 
the  grandees  of  Indostan,  have  arrived 
to  tiie  highest  employment5  in  the  ero« 
pire,  from  conditions  not  less  humble 
than  that  of  Anwar-Odean  Khan; 
against  whose  accession  to  tlie  Nabob- 
ship  of  the  Carnatic,  the  people  had 
taken  an  aversion  from  causes  indepen* 
dent  of  his  personal  character.  i6ee 
history  of  the  Carnatic,  Book  I.  Page 
52  53. 

INEXPUGNABLE.  See  Impreg- 
nable. 

INFAMOUS  Behavimirf  (infamie^ 
Fr.)  a  term  peculiarly  applicable  to  mi- 
litary life  when  it  is  affected  by  disho- 
nourable conduct.  Hence  the  expres- 
sion which  is  used  in  our  articles  of  wart 
relative  to  sctindalou*  infamous  hcha^ 
viour;  on  conviction  of  whicli,  an  ofii-r 
cer  is  ordered  to  be  casliiered.  Infamy 
may  be  attached  to  an  officer  or  soldier 
in  a  variety  of  ways ;  and  some  coun- 
tries are  more  tenacious  than  others  on 
this  head.  Among  European  nations  it 
has  always  been  deemed  infamous  and 
disgraceful  to  abandon  the  field  of  ao 
tion,  or  to  desert  the  colours,  except  in 
cases  of  the  greatest  emergency.  In 
Germany  a  mark  of  infamy  was  attacli- 
ed  to  the  character  of  every  man  that 
was  found  guilty  of  misbehaviour  before 
the  enemy.  He  could  not  assist  at  the 
public  sacrifices,  nor  be  present  at  a 
court  martial.  Many  destroyed  them- 
selves in  consequence  of  the  ignomi- 
ny they  suffered  on  these  occasions. 
According  to  the  old  French  salique  law, 
any  person  who  should  upbraid  another 
with  having  fled  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  not  be  able  to  prove  it,  waft 
heavily  fined. 

Among  the  Romans  the  punctilious 
nicety  of  military  fame  was  carried 
to  a  'much  higher  pilclk    It  was  con^ 

suder^ 
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sidered  as  infamous  and  disgraceful  to 
be  taken  prisoner,  and  a  Roman  soldier 
«ras  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  he 
must  either  conquer  or  die  in  the  field. 
ReguluSy  the  Aonian  general,  was  so 
mucli  influenced  by  these  high  senti- 
ments, that  when  tlie  Carthaginians,  by 
whom  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  sent 
him  t»  Rome,  in  order  to  arrange  cer- 
tain conditions  of  peace,  he  deem^  him- 
self unworthy  CO  appear  in  the  senate, 
BOtwithstanding  that  his  fellow  citizens 
invited  him  to  the  sitting.  The  advice 
which  he  gave  his  countrymen,  and  the 
punishment  he  sufiered  on  his  return  to 
Carthage  are  w«U  known. 

Although  these  notions  have  consi- 
derably degenerated  among   the  mo- 
dems, the  military  character  is  never^ 
ihelcss  so  far  elevated  above  every  other 
profession  in  life,  that,the  sliubtest  im- 
putation of  cowardice  or  dishonour  is 
auflicient  to  kSect  it.  Among  the  French 
the  most  punctilious  nicety  is  observed; 
su  much  so,  that  tlie  common  soldier 
considers  himself  superior  to  the  lower 
orders  of  mankiud,  and  will  resent  a 
blow  or  a  be,  with  a  pertinacity  of  ho- 
nour, that  puts- him  upon  a  level  with 
the  most  scrupulous  duellist.    How  far 
this  sense  uf  honour  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged in  the  ranks,  we  will  not  pretend 
to  determine.    But  we  shall  scarcely  be 
found  fault  with,  or  run  the  hazorci  of 
contradiction,  when  we  assert,  that  no 
officer  ought  to  hold  a  commission  in 
any  service,  who  can  eitlier  take  or  give 
the  lie,  or  receive  a  blow,  without  re- 
senting the  insult  in  the  must  summary 
mamier.     For  we  may  pronounce  that 
man  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  ser- 
vice, who  can  be  insensible  to  what  is 
owio^  to  himself.   Nor  does  tlie  term  in- 
J'amouM  apply  in  this  instance  only.  There 
arfr\'arious  cases,  in  wliich  the  conduct  of 
an  officer  may  lender  him  unworthy  of 
the  situation  he  fills:  such  as  cheating  at 
play,  taking  unfair  advantnees  of  youth, 
impftsing  up<m  the  credulity  or  confi- 
dence of  a  tradesman,  habitual  druitken- 
t^ss,  flagrant  breaches  of  hospitality,  &c. 
Fortunatelv  for  all  ranks  in  society,  but 
most  especially  so,  for  the  chanicter  of 
the  Briti<<h  army,  the  prt;!>ent  comman- 
der in  chi(:f  is  accessible  to  ever}*  com- 
plaint, which   can  justly  lie  preferred 
against  auy  man  who  bears  a  commis^ 
sion.    A  striking  instance  of  this  kind 
has    occurred  during    the    lau:    war^ 


which  reflects  too  much  credit  upon  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  to 
omit  a  general  mention  of  it  in  this 
place. 

An  officer  having  been  detected  by 
another,  from  whom  he  had  won  a  con« 
siderable  sum  of  money,  in  foul  prac- 
tices, at  hazard  or  back-gammon,  the 
latter  exhibited  a  clmi-v;e  against  him 
before  the  comniandcr  in  chief,  wh9 
instantly  ordered  a  court  of  enquiry  to 
sit  upon  the  party.  The  accu^^ation  was 
substantiated,  and  the  delinquent  dis- 
missed the  service,  without  ulterior  in- 
vestigation, being  declared  guilty  of  infa* 
mous  gcandalovs  bthaviour,  unhecomwg 
the  ch^tracter  of  an  officer  and  a  gcntie' 
man.  In  this  case,  the  peremptory  decisi- 
on of  martial  law  has  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  the  dull  and  tedious  uncer^ 
tainty  of  civil  nroceS^.  Nor  is  the  in- 
fluence of  this  laudable  attention  to  the 
credit  of  the  army,  confined  to  military 
men.  Every  traciesman  or  private  gen- 
tleman, on  6eing  dishonourably  treated 
by  an  officer,  may  find  redress  by  stat-* 
ing  the  case  at  head-quarters.  It  there 
be  alight  wanting  to  render  the  conduct 
of  the  commander  in  chief  productive 
of  every  good  eftcct,  it  is,  that  such  a 
readiness  to  take  r<ijjnizance  of  every 
flagrant  instance  of  inisbeh%viour,is  not 
generally  known.  Publicity  might  act 
as  a  preventive;  and  the  younger  part 
of  the  army  would  at  least  know,  tliat 
the  lowest  and  poorest  subject  in  the 
kingdom  can  have  justice  done  him  at 
the  Horse-guards,  (sfio\ild  it  be  refused 
t>y  the  comninndiug  otiicer  of  a  corps,)^ 
without  putting  him  to  the  expence  of 
one  shillinc 

INFANTRY,  (ivfanterie,  Fr.)  This 
term  being  'lilt I c  uiuiorstood  with  re* 
spect  to  its  derivation,  and  having  by 
some  writers  been  either  vacuely  intep» 
prcted  or  erroneously  traced,  we  think 
It  our  duty  to  gi\c  the  best,  and  we  pre- 
sume, the  only  correct  explanation  of 
the  word.  In' so  doing  we  shc^uld  be 
unthankful  to  one  of  the  most  acute 
observers  in  life,  and  one  of  the  closest 
reasoners,  were  we  to  omit  acknowledg- 
ing, that  we  have  been  favoured  by  the 
ingenious  and  learned  author  of  the  di- 
versions of  Purley,  with  the  following 
account  of  its  derivation* 

J()lins4m  generally  states,  tbat  infan- 
try arefitot  soldieri  belonging  to  thear^. 
mf ;  and  the  compilers  oi  other  diction- 
3  B  2  ^^^^^ 
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aries  content  themselves  v/ith  assimi- 
lating the  term  infantry  to  the  name  of 
a  Spanish  princess,  who  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Spaniards  on  foot, 
and  defeated  the  Moors.  She  was  call- 
ed Infanta.  Our  learned  friend,  on  the 
<x)ntrary,  traces  it  to  the  source  of  ge- 
nuine etymology,  and  grounds  his  opi- 
nion upon  the  best  authorities.  His 
first  root  is  from  the  Greek  phe-tnL,  La- 
tin, Forriy  participle  Fans — In-^fkru; 
Italian,  Infante,  by  abridgement,  Fante; 
Infanterioy  by  abridgement,  Fanteria  ; 
French,  Infanterie;  English,  Infantry. 

It  is  still  in  French  and  in  English,  a 
common  expression  to  soldiers,  Allon& 
mes  enfanSf  Come  on,  my  lads,  (or  my 
boys.)  So  a  servant  is  called  a  lad  or  a 
.  boy  (and  formerly  a  knave  or  a  page), 
although  a  full  grown  man. 

The  military  profession  is  still  called 
service;  and  a  soldier  is  said  to  serve  in 
the  army. 

Skinner  says  well ;— "  The  Infantry, 
Fr.  G.  Infanterie;  Italian,  Fanteria, 
peditatus:  Fante,  pedes  et  famulus; 
quia  scilicet  olim  peditcs  equitum  fa- 
muli, vel  pedissequi  fuerunt.  Fante 
autem  a  Lat.  Infans,  raanifeste  ortum 
ducit  Et  nos  Boy,  non  tantum  pro 
puero  sed  et  pro  famuloy  seeundario 
bensu  usurpamus.'' 

After  which  he  refers  us  to  Lamque- 
net, 

A  Lansquenet,  a  Fr.  G.  Lansquenet, 
pedes,  miles,  gregarius,  utr.  a  Teut. 
Lance,  lancea,  ct  Kneckt,  servus :  olim 
enim  pedites  equitum  lancearioiTim  qiiar 
ci  seni  erunt;  et  quilibet  eques  (|u:»- 
tuor  vel  quinque  pedites,  tHiu|uaiii  fa- 
mulos  circumduxit.  Exercitus  autem 
numero  equitum,  non  pcditum  ceuse- 
bautur. 

Vide  Comincum  et  alios  illorum  sccu- 
lonim  Scriptores. 

It  appears,  that  Machitivelli,  in  his 
Arte  della  Guerra,  sutficieotly  points 
out  what,  and  how  considered,  the  in- 
fantry were  in  his  time,  when  he  says 
(libro  primo)  "  Venuta  la  pace,  che  i 
gentilkuomini  allaloro  particolare  arte." 

It  is  plain,  the  fanti  were  huomini 
bassi,  e  soldati  grcgarii,  i.  e.  hired  ser- 
vants,  and  therefore  called^anf  i,  and  the 
corps^flw^f  r«fl.  The  term  infantry  was 
given  to  them  when  they  were  consider- 
ed 4nerely  as  lads  attcndmg  on  the  army; 
and  the  term  has  contiuijed,  though  their 
con(j[2(i9n  is  altered." 
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From  these  -sensible  obsen'ations,  it 
is  evident,  that  aldiough  the  priraanr 
sources  of  infantry  are  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  its  modern  deriva- 
tion is  from  the  Italian  wordybn/f, which 
signifies  a  follower.  In  the  first  stages 
of  modem  warfare,  battles  were  chiefly 
fought  by  cavalry  or  horsemen;  but  in 
Italy,  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  the  bo* 
dies  of  horse  were  always  attended  by 
a  certain  number  of  squires  or  armed 
men  on  foot,  who  marched  in  the  rear, 
and  assisted  their  leaders. 

Boccacio  mentions  the  latter  under 
the  term  fanteria^  and  other  Italian 
writers,  (one  of  whfuii-we  ha\e  already 
quoted,)  call  it  infunteria,  both  being 
derived  from  funtc.  Nothing  can  be 
more  out  of  date,  out  of  place  and  su- 
perficial than  to  ima);ine,  that  because 
the  Spaniards  have  recorded  a  gallant 
action,  which  was  performed  by  an  in- 
fanta of  that  nation,  tlie  rest  of  Europe 
should  bury  the  real  etymology  of  in- 
fantry beneath  the  Aimsy  texture  of 
cou  rt-adulatiun.  1 1  is,  besides,  ex t reme- 
ly  erroneous  to  state,  that  until  that  pe- 
riod men  did  not  fight  on  foot.  It  i:> 
well  known,  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans frequently  placed  the  greatest 
confidence  in  men  of  that  description. 
Hie  fonner  had  their  Hoplitai,  their 
Psiloi,  and  their  Peltastai;  and  the  lat- 
ter their  Celeres,  Velites,  Havtati,  Prin- 
cipes,  and  Triarii,  or  Pisarii.  The 
French  word  Fantasxin  which  signifies 
a  foot  soldier,  is  manifest'ly  derived  from 
fanfe.  ' 

Until  the  reign  of  Charles  theVIItli, 
the  French  infantry  were  exiremely  de- 
fective; so  much  so,  that  Brantome  says 
in  one  part  of  his  works,  the  infantry 
could  not  1)6  considered  as  essentially 
useful  to  the  security  of  the  state.  For 
it  consisted  in  those  days,  of  marauts^ 
hclistres  mal  amies,  mat  complciionnes ; 
fenians,  pil/ards  et  mav^eurs  du  peuplc : 
wiiich  may  be  thus  rendered  in  plain 
English:  Utdi,  rascals  and  raeakmdx, 
scoundrels,  ill-equipped  and  iU-lookini^  ; 
filchers,  plunderers  and  dctourcrs  of  titc 
people, 

Europe,  however,  is  unquestionably 
indebted  to  the  Swiss  for  a  total  change 
in  the  military  system,  particularly  so 
with  r^ard  to  foot  soldiers. 

Dr.  Robertson,  in  the  rtrst  volume  of 
his  histoi"y  of  C'harles  V.  p.  105,  ol>- 
servu»,  that  the  system  of  employ iui!  the 
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Swiss  in  the  loalian  wars,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  introducing  a  total  innovation  in 
the  military  custom.  The  arms  and 
dijicipline  of  the  Swiss  were  diiierent 
from  those  of  other  European  nations. 
During  their  long  and  violent  struggles 
in  defence  of  their  liberties  agaiiibt  the 
house  of  Austria,  whose  armies,  like 
those  of  other  considerable  princes,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  heavy-armed  Cavalry, 
the  Swiss  found  that  their  poverty,  and 
the  small  number  of  gentlemen  residing 
in  their  country,  at  that  time  barren 
and  ill  cultivated,  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  bring  into  the  field  any  body 
of  horse  capable  of  facing  the  enemy. 
Necessity  compelled  them  to  place  all 
their  confidence  in  infantiT ;  and  in  or- 
der to  render  it  capable  of  withstanding 
the  shock  of  cavalry,  they  gave  the  sol- 
diers breast-plates  and  helmets,  as  de- 
fensive armour,  together  with  long 
spears,  halberts  and  heavy  swords,  as 
weapons  of  offence.  They  formed  tliem 
into  large  battalions,  ranged  in  deep  and 
close  array,  so  that  they  could  present 
on  every  side  a  formidable  front  to  the 
enemy.  (Sefe  Machiavel's  Art  of  War, 
b.  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  451.)  The  men  at  arms 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  solid 
strength  of  such  a  body.  It  repulsed 
the  Austrians  in  all  their  attempts  to 
conquer  Swisscrland.  It  broke  the  B]ir- 
gundian  gendarmerie,  which  was  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  that  of  France,  either  in 
number  of  reputation ;  and  when  first 
called  to  act  jn  Italy,  it  bore  down  by 
its  irrebistible  force,  every  enemy  that 
attempted  to  oppos»c  it.  These  repeat- 
ed proofs  of  the  decisive  eilect  of  in- 
fantry, exhibited  on  such  conspicuous 
occasions, restored  that  senice  to  repu- 
tation, and  gradually  re-established  the 
opinion  which  bad  been  long  exploded, 
of  its  superior  importance  in  the  ope- 
rations of  war.  But  the  glory  the  S\>  iss 
had  acquired,  having  inspired  them  i^ith 
such  high  ideas  of  their  own  prowess 
and  consequence,  as  frequently  render- 
ed them  mutinous  and  insolent,  the 
princes  whd  employed  them  became 
weary  of  depending  on  the  caprice  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  and  bec;an  to  turn 
their  attention  towards  tlie  improve- 
ment of  their  national  infantry. 

The  German  powers  having  the  com- 
mand of  men,  whom  nature  has  endowed 
with  that  steady  courage  and  persever- 
ing strength  which  fona  them  to  b^  mU 


diers,  soon  modelled  their  troops  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  vied  with  the  Swiss 
both  in  discipline  and  valour. 

The  French  monarchs,  though  more 
slowly,  and  with  greater  dithculty,  ac- 
customed the  impetuous  spirit  of  tlieir 
people  to  subordmatiun  and  discipline; 
and  were  at  such  pains  to  render  their 
national  infantry  respectable,  that  us 
early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIJ.  several 
geutlemen  of  hi^h  rank  had  so  far  aban- 
doned their  ancient  ideas,  as  to  conde- 
scend to  enter  into  their  service. 

The  Spaniards,  whose  situation  mad« 
it  ditiicult  to  employ  any  other  than 
tiiei)'  national  troops  in  the  southern 
part^  of  Italy,  which  was  the  chief 
scene  of  their  operations  in  that  coun- 
try, not  only  adopted  the  Swiss  disci- 
pline, but  improved  upon  it,  by  mingling 
a  proper  number  of  soldiers  armed  with 
iieavy  muskets,  in  their  battalions;  and 
thus  formed  that  famous  bodv  of  infun- 
try,  which,  during  a  century  and  a  lialf, 
was  the  admiration  and  terror  of  alt 
Europe.  The  Italian  states  gradually 
diminished  the  number  of  their  cavalry, 
and,  in  imitation  of  tlieir  more  power- 
ful neighbours,  brought  the  strength  of 
their  armies  to  consist  in  foot  soldiers. 
From  this  period,  the  nations  of  Europe 
huve  carried  on  war  with  forces  more 
adapted  to  every  species  of  service, 
more  capable  of  actmg  in  every  coun- 
try, and  better  fitted  both  for  conqm  >i?, 
and  fur  preserving  them.  See  Robert- 
son's View  of  the  State  of  Europe,  Book 
I.  pages  105  and  107. 

Infanterik  aventuricrCj  Fr.  a  spe- 
cies of  French  infantry,  which  succeed- 
ed to  the  Iegi(ms  that  were  established 
under  Francib  I.  in  imitation  of  the 
Iloman  legions.  This  iufuntry  w^ 
kept  up  as  lute  as  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  when  the  whole  of  the  foot 
establishment  was  reduced  into  regi- 
ments. 

Heavt/'ormed  Ikfantrv,  among  the 
ancients,  were  such  as  W(U'o  a  complet^ 
suit  of  annour,  and  engaged  with  broua 
shields  and  long  spears.  They  were  the 
flower  and  strength  of  the  Grecian  ar- 
mies, and  had  the  highest  f  auk  of  mili- 
tary honour. 

Light-armed  luTAVTTLY,  amongst  the 
ancients,  were  designed  for  skirmithes, 
and  for  fighting  at  a  distance.  Their 
weapons  were  arrows,  darts  or  slings.. 

Light  Infantry  have  only  been  in 
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stDoe  the  year  1656.  Therlmwiio 
Gunp-equipas^  to  carnr,  and  tfcetr  anus 
mod  accoutrements  are  much  lighter  than 
the  common  infantrr,  or  battalion  men. 
Wherever  there  is  li^t  carabj,  there 
fhottld  be  light  iofaotrj  to  act  in  con- 
jtanction. 

Foreign  Isi  fa  ktkt  (Infanterir  etr&m- 
gtrCf  Fr.)  Foreign  troops  were  taken 
into  pay,  during  the  old  monarchy  of 
France,  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the 
rdgn  of  Philip,  sumamed  le  Bel,  or 
handsome,  treaties  and  agreements  were 
sevenJly  entered  into,  for  this  purpose, 
with  John  Boilleul,  king  of  Scotland, 
Eric,  king  of  Norway,  Albert,  duke  of 
Austria,  and  many  otlier  German  I 
princes,  and  with  Humbert,  duke  of 
Viennois. 

Philip  of  Valois,  likewise  made  nse 
of  foreign  troops;  and  under  Louis  XI. 
the  Swiss  were  taken  into  French  pay ; 
since  that  period,  and  until  the  revohi- 
tion,  which  was  accomplished  on  the 
lOtli  of  August,  1799,  se\'eral  regiments 
were  maintained  under  the  different  de- 
nominations of  Swiss^  German,  Italian, 
Catalonian,  Scotch,  and  Irish  corps,  or 
brigades.    During  the  present  war  the 
•ame  system  has  been   more  or  less 
adopted    by  the  British    government 
Independent  of  foreign  subsidies,  it  has 
been  judged  expedient  to  admit  forei^ 
ers  of  rank,  and,  we  presume,  of  milita- 
ry merit,  within    those   native   limits, 
from  whence  heretofore  every  stranger 
was  jealously  excluded.     A  rtference 
to   tlie  ofticial  Army  List  will  readily 
point  out  the  corp^  that  come  under 
this  description.    With  respect  to  the 
60th,  or  Loyal  American,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  original  principles 
upon  which  those  battalions  were  esta- 
blished, have  been  totally  altered.    One 
battalion  in  particular,  instead  of  being 
called  Amencan,  should  be  named  Ger- 
man.   For  the  colonel  is  a  German  by 
birth  aad  education,  and  the  majority 
of  the  corps  are  from  that  country. 

In  thus  adverting  to  the  60th  regi- 
ment, we  think  it  right  to  explain  away 
an  absurd  and  contradicto^  opinion, 
which  has  prevailed  of  late  years  to  the 

erejudice  of  that  gsdlont  corps.    It  has 
cen  called  the  condemned  regiment, 
from  an  idle,  and  unfounded  notion, 
the  different  battalions,    though 
^  a  considerable  part  of  the  Bri- 
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Infantrj,  wereexdoded  from  home 
service,  on  account  of  some  nnputea 
misconduct.    Their  imifofm  good  be- 
haviour is  a  sufficient  refutation  to  the 
latter  suppoation;  and  when  we  state 
tfaoit  at  tne  dose  of  the  American  war, 
the  battalions  of  the  60th  were  formed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  garrisoning 
our  possessions  in  Canada,  and  as  the 
means  of  providing  for  those  Americans 
who  had  sniiered  by  their  attachment 
to  the  Royal  Cause,  we  may  leave  the 
subject  withoBt  fartlier  explanation  ; 
merely  adding,  that  instead  of  being 
exiled    from  Europe,  th^  have  done 
duty   in  Ireland,   and   at   the  Isle  of 
Wight.       With     respect     to    foreign 
troops  in    the   pay  of,  and    actually 
serving   in  Great    Britain;  there  are 
five  Dutch  regiments  under  two  Dutch 
Generals,' which  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  come  under  the  description  of 
foreign  infantry.    Indeed  from  die  ge- 
neral convulsed  state  of  Europe,  and 
the  gradual   introduction  of  coercive 
measures,  the  busine^  of  arms  seems 
necessarily  to  have  taken  an  ascendancy 
over  everv  other  calling  or  profession. 

llie  foreign  infantry,  in  the  ser^  ice 
of  Great  Bribtin,  according  to  the  re- 
turns delivered  in  on  the  1st  of  Novem-^ 
her  1800,  consists  of  Loyal  French  £mi- 
tn^nts,  Castries,  Murtemart,  Roll  and 
Dillon;     Meoron   ditto;     four    ditto 
Dutch,  each  hannga  company  of  Artil-  . 
lery  attached,  and  one  Dutch  Rifle  with 
a  company  of  Pioneers ;   Lowenstien's 
corps,  which  was  not  completed,   and 
one  corps  of  foreign  invalids.    Staff  to 
a  foreign  hospital.    There  are  besides 
sixteen  unattached  foreign  ollicers  who 
recei\'e  full  pay,  166  ditto  on  half  pay, 
501  aged  and  wounded  ditto,  46  foreign 
officers  widows,  44  children  of  foreign 
officers  who  have  died  in  the  King's  ser- 
vice.   There  is  also  a  small  corps  of 
estafettes,    which  is    attached  to  tlie 
wagon   train,  and  consists    wholly  of 
foreigners.    To  these  may  be  added  the 
German  or  Hanoverian  legion. 

Tht  I^rkith  Ix  fan  thy  (Infanterie 
Turquej  Fr.)  is  generally  composed  of 
regiments  that  arc  chosen  or  selects— 
This  body  is  first  divided  into  two  parts 
called  Capiaily  and  Serratculy.  The 
militia,  wliich  is  named  Capiculy^  is 
subdivided  into  Janizaries,  Agetnolant 
Topeys,  Octets  andSakkas,  The  Age- 
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molans  constitute  tlie  military  schooiy 
in  which  joung  mco,  destined  for  the 
corps  of  Janizaries  are  educated;  the 
Tope^  are  Turkish  cannouiers,  the 
Geh^jfs  are  armuurersy  and  the  Sakkas 
are  water-carriers. 

The  Serratculy  Infantry  is  composed 
of  Azapes^  harefys,  StemenySy  Lag- 
wngys  and  MuttlUnu,  Count  de  Mas- 
silly  in  his  ^tai  militaire  de  TEmpire 
Ottoman,  gives  the  following  account  of 
these  corps. 

The  Porte  being  convinced,  that  the 
body  of  Janizaries  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  garrison  all  the  frontier  places 
belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  esta- 
blished in  the  di&r^at,  provinces  new 
corps  of  infantry,  whose  duty  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Janizaries,  in  camp  and 
ganisoo.  These  corps  were  maintained 
at  the  expence  of  each  Beglierbat  or 
principality.  Some  writers  £ive  incon- 
siderately confounded  this  corps  with 
that  of  the  Janizaries,  merely  distin- 
gnishing  it  by  the  name  of  Capiculy. 
It  difiers,  however,  verv  materially  from 
them,  beiiijg  superior  m  the  formation 
of  its  divisions,  more  celebrated  for  the 
▼alour  of  its  troops,  and  in  every  re- 
elect better  discipUned. 

This  corps  is  not  upon  the 'same 
footing  as  the  militia  called  Capicifly. 
It  is,  m  general  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bachas  of  the  different  provinces, 
the  command  of  wliich  is  idven  to  those 
persons  who  are  either  the  particular 
friends  of  the  Bachas,  or  nave  the 
iMans  of  bribing  handsomely  for  the 
appoindneots.  This  militia  does  not 
yieoeive  any  pay,  unless  it  be  actively 
employed,  and  its  subsistence  in  that 
case  is  drawn  from  the  provinces,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  british  militia  is 
finom  the  different  counties,  at  the 
monthly  meetings.  With  rej^ud  to  its 
institution,  the  principal  object  of  it  is 
to  support  the  Janizaries,  and  to  replace 
them,  when  vacancies  occur.  ^ 

The  Serratcufy  infantry  is  divided 
into  AiapeSf  Izartlyt^  Setmenyi,  Lag' 
vams,  and  MtueUUks, 

The  number  of  the  Azapes  is  not  par- 
tMlarly  fixed.  They  consist  chiefly 
4>f  independent  companies,  which  are 
distributed  among  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Turkish  Empire.  They 
arc  dtsttnguislied  among  their  o^vn  peo- 
ple by  the  difierent  names  of  the  week^ 


and  they  are  divided  into  as  many  odaa 
or  companies. 

These  odas  or  companies  are  indis- 
criminately subject  to  toe  orders  of  two 
general  udicers,  viz.  tlie  Azape-Agasi 
who  is  commander  in  chief  of  tlie  azapes^ 
and  the  Azape-Kiatiby  tlieir  commis- 
sary general,  who  keeps  a  register  of 
their  names  and  countries. 

They  obey  subordinate  officers  called 
Derys,  Oda-Bascys  and  BaitactarSk 
There  are  ten  Derys  attached  to  each 
company,  who  may  be  properiy  coih 
sidered  as  corporals,  entrusted  with  the 
discipline  of  die  soldiers.  The  Baitao* 
tars  are  the  standard-bearers.  Each 
Standard  belonging  to  an  oda  or  com- 
pany consists  of  a  horse's  tail,  which 
bangs  from  the  end  of  a  lance,  tlmt  is 
capped  with  a  ^ilt  ball.  The  olficers 
are  moreover  directed  to  superintend 
the  messes  belonging  to  tlicir  di^vuc 
companies. 

It  is  usual  for  each  azape  to  be  a 
jiative  of  the  province,  in  wliich  he 
serves,  and  he  is  generally  clot  lied  after 
the  fashion  of  the  country.  At  Buda 
the  azapes  were  ordered  to  be  dressed 
in  the  Hungarian  manner,  which  con- 
sisted in  a  cloth  cap  bordered  with  skin, 
a^  sabre,  an  arquebuse  or  fusil ;  which 
similarity  of  dress  and  accoutrement 
has  frequently  confounded  tlie  azapes 
with  Hungarian  Christians. 

The  izareiys  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  frontier  towns,  and  have  charge  of 
the  artillery  in  tlie  room  of  the  topers 
or  cannoiiicrs.  They  are  under  the 
direction  and  command  of  an  artillery 
officer,  who  is  sent  from  Constantinoplv 
and  is  called  Topey^AgasL 

Their  number  is  uncertain,  and  they 
are  not  subdivided,  as  their  employment 
depends  wholly  upon  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  artillery  that  are  used.  One 
man  is  attached  to  .small  field  pieces, 
and  two  to  those  of  larger  caliber ;  soi 
that  instead  of  being  distributed  by 
companies,  they  are  ordei-ed  upon  duty 
according  to  the  nature  and  number  of 
the  ordnance. 

They  have  no  other  officer,  besides 
the  one  already  mentitmed,  attaciied  to 
them,  which  olhcer  is  subordinate  to 
the  Bacha  of  the  province,  as  their  ser-* 
vice  does  not  require  subaltern  olficers, 
The  Bolukys-Bascys  are  officers  merely 
employed  to  bring  orders  from  the  ge« 
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neral  officers,  but  they  cannot  interfere 
in  the  direction  or  management  of  the 
artillery. 

The  Scimenys  are  the  least  respectable 
body  belonging  to  this  national  militia, 
l)eing  composed  wholly  of  peasants, 
that  are  called  out  and  enrolled,  like 
the  supplementary  militia  of  Great 
Britain,  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
They  are  only  in  fact  considered  as  a 
mass  of  people,  serving  to  increase  the 
number  of  better  disciplined  troops, 
without  having  any  credit  for  military 
skill  or  valour.  Thev  consist  of  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  even  of  Roman  Catholics, 
who  enrol  themselves  in  order  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  annual  tax. 

Their  only  chief  or  commanding 
officer,  is  the  bacha  of  the  province. 
The  Seiincnys  belonging  to  Natolia  are 
all  Mahomedans.  They  are  called 
Jajas,  or  Men  on  foot^  and  although 
they  do  not  receive  any  pay,  except 
when  embodied,  they  are  nevertheless 
divided  into  Baitacs  or  Standards,  which 
are  similar  to  the  Odas^  and  they  obey 
their  Seimeny-Boluk-Bascy,  who  com- 
mands sixty  men  that  are  attached  to 
his  standard,  and  to  tlie  Baitactar,  who 
escorts  the  standard,  which  is  generally 
red,  and  of  a  moderate  size. 

The  Scimenys  usually  do  duty  in 
camp  and  garrison.  For  althou«:h  the 
Turks  place  little  confidence  in  Chris- 
tians, yet  there  have  been  instances 
wherein  their  services  have  betjn  required 
on  very  important  occasions.  At  the 
^^iege  of  Vienna  they  employed  Christiim 
troops,  and  increased  their  infantry  by 
those  means  very  considerably;  they 
even  ft»rn\cd  a  reserve  from  troops  of 
that  description;  and  their  conduct  was 
such;  that  they  acquired  a  marked  re- 
putation by  the  ohstinate  resistance 
which  they  made  at  Colembergh. 

These  troops,  however,  are  in  general 
ill-armed;  having  only  rough  polished 
sabres,  and  very  inditieivnt  arquebupses 
with  locks,  or  bad  fusils  of  diH'erent 
sizes,  and  consequently  of  little  use  iii 
the  hands  of  such  men. 

The  La£^»m^i/s  are  what  we  call  mi- 
ners. This  body  is  chiefly  composed 
of  Armenians  and  Christians,  out  of 
Greece  or  Itosnia,  who  being  in  the  ha- 
bit of  miniuj:,  are  extremely  serviceable 
in  that  line,  and  act  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  some  old  uilicers  called 
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lagutngys-bascys,  or  chiefs  of  the  mi-' 
ners.    Some  particular   privileges  arc 
annexed  to  these  appointments. 

The  MuselUms  are  Christian  tribu- 
taries, whose  duty  is  to  march  before 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  army,  to 
clear  the  roads  and  to  construct  bridees 
for  the  passage  of  the  troops.*»  On  tnis 
account  they  are  called  pioneers. 

The  bachas  of  the  dillerent  Turkish 
towns  pay  great  attention  to  these  mu- 
sellims  or  pioneers.  They  not  only  ex- 
empt them  from  all  taxes,  but  even  give 
them  lands  and  freeholds.  By  a  par- 
ticular privilege  which  is  attucfied  to 
this  corps,  only  five  out  of  thirty  are 
obliged  to  do  duty  on  a  inarch,  and 
they  are  then  joined  to  the  carpenters, 
which  renders  the  service  less  fatiguing. 
Their  number  is  not  fixed.  It  depenas 
indeed,  more  or  less,  upon  the  popula* 
tion  of  the  different  provinces,  and  on 
the  extent  of  land  which  may  be  dis- 
posed of  in  their  favour. 

They  are  commanded  by  a  bas-musel* 
lim,  or  principal  person  belonging  to  the 
exempts,  whose  only  duty  h  to  supeiv 
intend  the  regular  discharge  of  their 
functions. 

-  Those,  however,  belonging  to  Natolift 
are  subject  to  the  Beg  or  Sangiah,  who 
superintends  the  distribution  of  their 
subsistence,  &c.  in  the  same  manner 
that  he  does  that  of  the  cavali-y  which 
is  attached  to  his  department. 

The  only  weapon  they  carry  is  m 
hatchet;  but  the  neighbouring  villages 
or  the  public  magazines  belonging  to 
the  artiilei*y  are  obliged  to  Supply  them 
with  pick-axesand  other  tools  that  may. 
be  wanted  in  their  profession.  They 
are  strictly  forbidden  the  use  of  a  sabre 
or  fusil. 

Whenever  the  Turkish  armj  is  on  its 
march,  the  inusellims  are  obliged  to  go 
forward  every  preceding  day,  in  order 
to  prej)are  the  way  forSts  progress. 

During  a  siege  they  are  frequently  at- 
tached to  the  garrison  guns,  which  they 
work  in  tlie  best  manner  tliey  can;  and 
when  a  town  is  besieged  by  t^e  Turks, 
the  mussellims  are  employed  in  the 
trenches,  from  which  duty  they  derive 
considerable  profit;  so  much  so,  that 
the  janizaries  are  extremely  jealous  of 
them  on  these  occasions.  They  are,  ia 
a  word,  the  most  formidable  body  of 
infantry  which  the  Turks  possess;  for 
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the  groundwork  of  every  species  of  a^ 
tack  or  defence^  and  the  management 
of  all  warlike  maciiiiies  rest  upon  their 
exertions. 

ne  INFERNAL.  Strada  gives  a 
very  carious  and  interesting  account  of 
this  machine,  in  bis  History  of  the 
Beleic  War. 

llie  Infernal  was  tried  by  the  English 
at  Dunkirk  and  St.  Maloe%  and  by  the 
Dutch  and  English  under  King. Wil- 
liam. It  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Grose 
in  his  History  of  the  English  Army. 

The  only  time  during  the  late 
war  at  which  its  dreadful  powers  have 
been  attempted,  was  in  the  month  of 
December,  1800,  when  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  destroy  Bonaparte,  then  first 
Consul  of  France.  It  failed  as  to  its 
immediate  object,  but  proved  b^  its 
collateral  effects,  that  the  invention  is 
as  destructive  as  the  most  sanguine 
botcher  of  the  human  race  could  wish. 
See  Machines  Infemalek 

To  INYlSTy  (inftMter,  Fr.)  This 
word  is  more  strictly  appticable  to 
places  than  to  things. 

2VIir  FBST  a  place  {infnter  un  HeUy  Fr.) 
signifies  to  frequent  any  particular  spot 
for  the  evident  purpose  of  doing  damage, 
to  create  nneasmess  and  to  commit  de- 
predations. Thus  free-booters  or  thieves 
•re  said  to  infest  places. 

INFINIMENT  PETIT,  Fr.  infi- 
Mtely  small.  Modem  calculators  call, 
by  this  name,  every  thing  which  is  so 
exiguous  that  it  cannot  be  compared  to 
any  other  quantity,  or  which  is  smaller 
than  any  other  assignable  quantity.  The 
new  calculation  which  has  been  adopted 
among  geometricians  respecting  quan- 
tities that  are  infinitely  snudl,  is  called 
the  calculation  of  infinitesimals. 

INFIRMARY.    See  Hospital. 

INFLEXIBLE,  (injiexihle,  inti^an- 
iahlty  Fr.)  not  to  be  prevailed  on,  im- 
moveable. Every  chief  of  an  army* 
that  is  solicitous  to  preserve  good  order 
and  discipline  must  not  suffer  the  least 
deviations  from  established  rules  and 
regnlations4 

INFLUENCE  of  example.  In  a 
military  sense  the  influence  of 'example 
»  of  the  greatest  consequence.  We 
have  already  spoken  generally  on  the 
aeoessity  of  ^ood  example  (see  Exam- 
ple); we  thjnk  it  proper  further  to 
observe,  that^the  influence  which  every 
action  of  a  commanding  officer  bears, 


is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  service, 
as  to  render  it  incumbent  upon  every 
superior  person  to  consider  its  effects 
upon  the  niind  and  conduct  of  an  in- 
ferior. A  circumstance  once  occurred 
(we  believe  at  Chatham)  which  is  be* 
come  current  in  the  army,  and  is  fre* 
quently  quoted,  even  in  the  navy.  It 
was  briefly  this :  An  officer  happening 
to  appear  upon  the  parade  without  beine 
strictly  uniform  as  to  dress,  was  ordered 
to  fall  out.  Some  little  time  after  the 
commanding  ofiker  (by  whom  the  sub- 
altern had  been  noticed)  was  himself 
irregularly  dressed;  the  latter  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  to  mention 
the  circumstance  m  a  familiar  and  good- 
humoured  manner;  upon  which  the 
former  very  shrewdly  replied— J<  if  true^ 
Sir,  that  lam  not  strict^  uniform  to^y^ 
but  you  mil  he  pleased  to  recollect,  that 
I  have  the  commanding  officer^s  leave. 
The  repartee  was  not  amiss,  as  it  con- 
veyed at  the  same  time  a  sound  piece 
of  advice  to  every  inferior  officer;  but 
it  did  not  justify  the  deviation.  Lord 
Duncan,  from  motives,  we  conceive,  of 
duty,  as  well  as  principles  of  oeconomy, 
was  so  tenacious  of  regularity,  that  rather 
than  appear  not  strictly  correct,  he  has 
been  known  to  have  a  second  navaf  uni- 
form made  of  coarse  flannel,  which  ho 
constantly  wore  on  board.  Notwith- 
standing this  laudable  instance,  it  is 
well  known,  that  both  in  the  army  and 
navy,  the  repartee  of  the  commanding 
officer  has  been  frequently  used. 

INFORMERS,  (denortciateurs,  Fr.) 
persons  who  inform  in  a  court  of  judica^ 
ture,  before  a  magistrate,  or  command- 
ing officer,  &c.  against  such  as  trans- 
cress  the  law,  &c.  Soldiers  who  give 
information  of  false  musters,  or  of  pay 
illegally  detained,  are  entitled  to  their 
discharge.  See  Mutiny  Act,  Sections 
97  and  69. 

INGENIEUR,  Fr.    Sec  Engineer. 

Ikgenieur  par  rapport  d  C Architect 
ture  crvile,  Fr.  an  engineer,  who  may 
be  properly  called  an  adept  in  civil  ar- 
cliitecture.  A  person  of  this  description 
was  always  employed  among  the  French. 
He  was  a  skilful  and  intelligent  man, 
perfectly  master  of  mechanics;  by  which 
means  he  could  invent  machines  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  propellents,  so  as 
either  to  draw  or  to  raise  heavy  loads 
with  facility,  or  to  elevate  and  direct  the 
course  of  waters. 
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iNGiNiEUR  en  architecture  militaire, 
Fr.  an  engineer  who  is  perfectly  master 
of  military  architecture.  The  tenn  it- 
«  aelf  points  out,  that  the  re(|uisitc  qua- 
lifications are  ingenuity,  skill,  and  an 
apt  talent  at  invention.  All  Tvarlike 
machines,  such  as  cannons,  &c.  were 
formerly  called  engines.  The  word 
engin,  Fr.  and  en^ine^  £ng.  come  from 
the  Latin  ingemum,  or  invention. — 
These  machines  were,  indeed,  frequent- 
ly called)  in  bad  Latin,  ingenia.  Hence 
toe  etymology  of  inginieur.  The  situ- 
ation of  ingenkur,  among  the  French, 
has  always  been  deemed '  extremely  ho- 
nourable. They  have  always  risen  to 
the  highest  posts  in  the  army,  and  their 
skill  and  judgment  have  always  been 
thought  indispensably  necessary  in  all 
the  operations  of  war.  We  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  (under  the  article 
£NGiN£ERf)the  outlines  of  this  impor- 
tant character*  We  only  regret,  that 
the  limits  of  our  undertaking  will  not 
admit  the  very  sensible  observations 
which  are  to  be  found  under  tlie  head 
Ingcnieur  in  several  French  publica- 
tions. 

iKciNiRUR  Directeury  Fr.  A  re- 
sponsible person  in  the  old  Frencli  sei^ 
vice,  whose  duty  was  to  superintend  and 
•  take  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  for- 
tified towns  or  places,  and  to  transmit 
a  regular  account  of  the  actual  state  of 
'  the  works,  and  to  represent  whatever 
might  appear  defective,  or  stand  in  need 
of  repair, 

iNGiNiEUR  en  Cheff  Fr.  chief  en- 
gineer. It  was  the  business  of  this  offi- 
cer to  superintend  the  construction  of 
all  sorts  of  military  works,  having  se- 
veral subordinate  engineers  under  him 
to  assist  and  put  his  plans  into  execution. 
In  order  to  make  some  distinction  be- 
tween the  man  of  skill  and  genius,  and 
the  mere  pretenders  to  knowledge  in  tiiis 
^reat  branch  of  military  acquirements, 
It  was  usual,  during  the  monarchy  of 
France,  to  call  all  engineers  that  were 
acknowledged  by  government,  ingrnieurf 
ordinaires  du  Roiy  engineers  in  ordinary 
to  the  kingi 

The  usual  pay  of  the  French  engineers 
was,  from  vlngt  ecus  or  two  pounds  ten 
shillings  up  to  one  hundred  ccut  or 
four  pouncls  ten  shillings  per  month,  ac- 
cording to  each  individual's  length  of 
service^  peculiar  talents  or  appointment. 


Persons  were  received  as  engineers  bv 
the  superintendant  of  the  board  of  ord- 
nance, after  having  passed  a  mathemati- 
cal examination ;  and  the  situation  was 
the  more  eagerly  sought  after,  inasmuch 
as  it  led  totheliighest  military  post;  a» 
that  of  marshal  of  France,  to  which  the 
celebrated  Vauban  was  promoted. 

In  1755,  the  Frencli  engineers  were 
formed  into  one  corps,  under  the  name 
of  the  royal  corps  of  artillery  and  en- 
gineers; the  principal  officers  of  which 
communicated  with  the  secretary  of 
war,  and  received  dirough  him  the 
king's  orders. 

No  country  has  ever  paid  so  much  at-' 
tention  to  the  art  of  engineering,  as 
France  has  under  all  her  vicissitudes ; 
and  this  has  arisen,  not  so  much  from 
a  natural  predilection  to  that  peculiar 
study,  as  from  a  conviction  of  its  utility 
in  all  warUke  operations;  but  most  es- 
pecially in  sieges.  This  class  of  mil»^ 
tary  men  was,  however,  extremely  ne- 
glected, until  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
XI\''th<  Few  ever  saw,  or  were  pre- 
sent at,  above  five  or -six  sieves;  being 
either  wounded  at  the  beginning,  or 
during  the  operations  of  a  siege.  They 
seldom  indeed,  witnessed  the  tennina- 
tion  of  it ;  and  from  the  want  of  en- 
gineers, tlie  investment  of  a  town  or 
fortified  place  became  tedious,  and  many 
lives  were  unnecessarily  lost.  Louis  the 
XlVth,  by  his  personal  appearance  and 
attention,  gave  fresh  Ufe  to  his  armv, 
and  instilled  into  every  part  of  it  a  spirit 
of  subordioatiou,  which  had  been  hi- 
therto unknown.  He  was  actuated  by 
a  thorough  conviction,  that  in  every 
species  of  offensive  and  defensive  opera- 
tion the  use  of  artillery,  under  the 
guidance  of  scientific  men,  was  essei>* 
tially  requisite*  In  no  instance,  how- 
ever, does  the  skill  of  an  able  engineer 
appear  so  much  to  advantage  as  in  the 
attack  of  a  fortified  place*  This  the  king 
witnessed  himself,  and  on  that  account 
he  considerably  increased  the  number 
of  engineers*  rersons  of  the  first  birth 
and  distinction  became  candidates  for 
situations  in  that  honourable  body. 

Whenever  tliere  was  a  deficiency  du- 
ring a  siege  of  fiubordinate  engineers 
or  ingcnieurt  en  tecondj  it  was  usual 
among  the  French  to  select  lieutenants, 
or  sub-^lieutenants  from  the  different  in- 
fantry corps  to  superintend  the  works, 
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€uid  to  see  that  the  workmen  did  their 
duty.  They  received  an  additional  pay 
of  ten  ^nsy  or  one  pound  five  shillings 
per  month,  in  consideration  of  this  ex- 
tra service ;  and  their  being  selected  in 
this  manner  was  a  sure  step  to  the  rank 
and  emoluments  of  an  engineer.  It 
has  been  very  justly  observed  by  a 
French  writer,  that  every  infantry  of- 
iioer  should,  be  acquainted  with  field 
fortification  at  least;  for  a  thousand 
instances  occur,  in  which  the  imme- 
diate assistance  of  an  engineer  is  r^ 
quired,  and  to  which,  in  actual  service, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  regularly  bred 
officer  of  that  establishment  to  pay 
personal  attention.  We  allude,  among 
other  cases,  to  the  temporary  defence 
of  out-posts,  to  the  laymg  and  spring- 
ing of  tougassea,  &c. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  frontier 
towns  and  other  fortified  places  belongs 
iog  to  France,  were  under  the  direction 
of  350  engineers,  called  ingenieun  du 
Koiy  who  were  subordinate  to  one  di- 
rector-general. 

All  instructions  relative  to  the  fortifi- 
cations passed  through  the  latter  officer 
to  the  king. 

All  engineers  were  subject  to  the  or- 
ders that  the  commissary  general  thought 
proper  to  issue,  with  respect  to  the  at- 
tack or  defence  of  places^  the  construc- 
tion of  works,  &c.  and  they  were  fui^ 
ther  directed  to  see,  that  all  the  neces- 
sary implements  for  a  siege  were  duly 
provided.  They  gave  in  a  weekly  re- 
port to  the  director  general  of  the  pro- 
gress and  state  of  the  works,  and  had 
authority  to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  for 
whatever  sums  were  wanted  to  pay  the 
contractors.  Every  engineer  was  par- 
ticularly enjoined  to  see  that  tiie  con- 
tractors furnished  good  materials. 

IvG k J9 lEV n  giographey  Fr.  an  indi- 
Tidual  attached  to  a  general  officer,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  out  plans,  geo- 
graphi<»i  charts,  &c.  ^ 

INGREZ,  Ind.  the  Ens^iish  are  so 
called  by  the  natives  of  Bengal :  they 
are  frequently  called  WuUagct,  which 
signifies  the  country. 
INHIBITION.  SeeEMBARca 
INHUMAN,  (inhumainy  Fr.)  insen- 
sible to  the  common  dictates  of  hu- 
■lanity.  We  have  already  said,  that 
ihe  chief  of  an  army  must*  be  inflexible 
ftud  immoveable  with  respect  to  good 


order  and  discipline;  but  on  this  very 
ground,  neither  he  nor  his  followers 
can  be  inhuman. 

INJURE,  Fr.  a  particular  phrase 
used  by  the  French  to  signify  contume* 
lious  or  oBTcnsive  language.  In  many 
instances,  especially  among  military 
men,  words  have  occasioned  the  most 
serious  quarrels.  On  tliis  account  young 
officers  should  be  particularly  circum- 
spect in  their  behaviour  to  one  another. 
INIMICAL,  hostile. 
INUSTING,  the  act  of  engaging 
soldiers  to  seri-e  either  in  the  cavalry, 
infantry,  or  artillery.  For  the  regular 
tions  respecting  the  inlisting  soldiersi 
see  Recruitikg. 

INN-HOLDERS,  or   INN-KEEP- 
ERS, persons  who  have  a  licence  to 
enable  them  to  sell  spirituous  liquors, 
beer,  &c  and  who  are  obliged,  by  the 
conditions  specified  in  that  licence,  to 
provide  victuals  and  beer  for  military 
men,  under  certain  restrictions.     See 
39th  and  40th  Geo.  IIL  Cap.  37.  ArU 
XU.  XLIL  XLIII. 
INNONDER,  Fr.    See  Inundate. 
INQUIRY.    See  Court  o/^ 
INROAD,  incursion,  sudden  and  de- 
sultory invasion. 

IN8CONSED,  in  the  military  art. 
When  any  part  of  an  army  has  fortified 
itself  with  a  sconce,  or  small  work,  in 
order  to  defend  some  pass|,  &c.  it  is 
said  to  be  insconsed. 

INSIDE  guardf  a  guard  with  the 
broad  sword,  to  secure  the  face  and 
front  of  the  body,  from  a  cut  made  at 
the  inside  of  the  position  above  the  wrist. 
See  Broadsword. 

INSPECTEUR,  Fr.  inspector.  Mi- 
litary  inspectors  wece  originally  insti- 
tuted anaone  the  French,  after  the  peace 
of  Aix  la  Cnapelie,  in  1668.  Two  per* 
sons  at  that  epocii  occupied  this  im- 
portant situation ;  one  bemg  called  in- 
spector-general of  cavalrV)  and  the  other 
inspector-general  of  infantry.  Louis 
XIV.  under  whom  France  assumed  over 
the  rest  of  Europe  a  preponderance  of 
mihtary  cliaracter,  increased  the  nunw 
her  of  inspectors,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  distributed  in  the  different  depart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
troops  every  month, 'and  of  transmit- 
ting to  him  a  r^ular  statement  of  their 
effective  force,  &c. 
It  was  the  duty  of  these  inspectors 
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to  esuusine  minutely  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  every  month  the  state  of  ench 
regiment,  to  look  at  the  books  'belong- 
ing to  the  several  companies,  and  to 
mark  out  such  men  as  did  not  appear 
fit  for  the  service.  Each  inspector  had 
a  separate  dwelling^iouse  allotted  to 
him  in  the  garrison  town  of  bis  depart- 
ment, and  he  had  the  poH-er,  on  giving 
previous  notice  to  the  governor,  of  or- 
denng  the  men  under  arms.  A  brigade- 
major  delivered  tu  him  evei*y  evening 
the  orders  of  the  day. 

Inspectors-general  of  this  description 
ranked  with  the  army,  without  beating 
any  direct  commission,  and  in  time  of 
war,  they  were  acknowledged  as  general 
officers,  brigadiers  or  colonels. 

Their  inspection  did  not  extend  to  the 
troops  of  tne  houshold,  the  French,  or 
Swiss  guards,  nor  to  the  regiment  du 
Moi  infanierie.  The  artillery  were  also 
out  o^  their  superintendance. 

Previous  to  the  French  revolution, 
there  were  eleven  inspectors  of  infantry, 
and  eleven  of  cavalry  attached  to  the 
Frenth  army.  There  was  likewise  one 
inspector-general  of  infantry,  and  one 
inspector-general  of  cavalry. 

IKSP^CTEUA  de  construction^  Fr.  an 
officer  in  the  French  army,  in  whose 
presence  all  plans  and  profiles  for  forti- 
fication, &LC,  were  drawn,  before  any 
work  could  be  undertaken.  An  accu- 
rate estimate  was  made  of  the  wood 
which  would  be  required  to  complete 
iU  It  was  likewise  a  part  of  -his  duty 
to  point  out  to  the  carpenters  the  pre- 
cise method  by  which  ground  plans  and 
elevations,  forts,  batteries,  ana  brigades, 
&c.  were  to  be  conducted.  It  was  his 
business,  in  a  word,  to  attend  to  the 
construction  and  repair  of  every  part  of 
a  fortification. 

INSPECTING  field  officer  of  a  di^ 
irict,  a  responsible  character,  selected 
from  the  line,  who  is  nominated  by  the 
War-office,  to  superintend  and  to  vouch 
for  the  faithful  distribution  of  monies 
which  are  issued  to  oiticers  acting  on  de- 
tachment, or  on  recruiting  parties, 
w*ithin  the  limits  of  his  station. 

All  distri<;t  pay-masters  are  strictly 
enjoined  by  the  last  General  Regulations 
(Schedule  A)  to  get  their  mustei^rolls 
and  pay-lists  duly  aurhenticated,not  only 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  to  have 
tbem  witnessed  by  the  iDS|)ectiiig  field 


officer.    All  the  recruiting  officers,  &c. 
within  the  limits  of  the  district  are  ac- 
countable and  subordinate  to  the  inspec- 
ting fi^d  officer.    It  is  the  duty  of  the 
latter  to  be  particulai'ly  minute  in  his  ex- 
amination of  every  thing  which  apper- 
tains to  the  recruiting  service.  Inspectors 
have  the  command  of  all  recruiting  par* 
ties  of  regiments  of  cavalry  aiid  in- 
fantry in  their  districts;  tltey  are  au- 
thorized   to  give  an  intermediate  ap- 
proval of  the  recruits  whom  they  judge 
tit  for  service,  except  in  cases  where  re- 
giments are  so  quartered,  as  to  render 
It,  in  point  of  distance,  equally  conve- 
nient for  tlie  recruits  to  be  sent  to  their 
own  head  quarters.    The  senior  officer 
in  each  quarter  is  ordered  to  report  to 
the  field  officer  of  the  district.    No  of- 
ficer is  to  leave  his  station  even  for  one 
day,  without  reporting  to  the  field  offi- 
cer who  has  the  command  of  the  re- 
cruiting parties  in  the  district,  or  to  be 
absent  from  it,  for  more  than  one  day, 
without  the  previous  permission  of  the 
field  officer.    The  field  officers  in  their 
districts,  are  to  be  responsible  for  the 
dress,  regularity,  and  good  conduct  of 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  private  men  of  tlie  several  recruit- 
ing parties  under  their  comi^and.  They 
are  constantly  to  wear  their  uniforms, 
whilst  in  their  districts,  and  they  are  to 
see,  that  his  Majesty's  orders  respect* 
ing  the  due  observance  of  discipline, 
regularity,  and  uniformity,  of  appeal^ 
ance  among  the  officers,  non-commis* 
sioned  officers,  and  privates,  be  strictly 
and  unequivocally  adhered  to. 

Field  officers  of  districts  may  order 
detachment  courts  martial,  to  be  conw 
posed  of  the  recruiting  officers  in  their 
districts,  in  the  usual  number  and  ranks, 
and  they  are  to  approve  of  every  such 
court-martial,  and  to  direct  the  punish- 
ment awarded  thereby  to  be  executed, 
mitigated,  or  remitted,  as  they  shall 
think  expedient  They  are  to  receive 
orders  from  the  inspector-general  of  the 
recruiting  ser\'ice,  respecting  the  nature 
of  their  returns;  ana  all  returns  and 
reports  ate  to  come  to  the  inspector  ga* 
neral  through  them.  Each  district  field 
officer  has  an  allowance  of  ten  shillings 
a  day,  in  addition  to  the  fall  pay  of  his 
respective  regimental  rank,  and  he  is 
to  be  reimbursed,  for  the  actual  ex*. 
pence  he  incurs  for  stationary  and  post- 
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Each  district  iield  oflRcer  is  allowed 
to  appoint  a  subaltern  officer  (not  em- 
ployed upon  the  recruiting  seryice)to 
act  as  adjutant  io  the  district.  The 
pay  or  allowance  of  such  subaltern  is 
three  shillings  a  day  in  addition  to  his 
full  regimental  pay^  he  is  also  autho- 
rized to  nominate  two  Serjeants,  with 
the  additional  pay  of  sixpence  each,  one 
to  act  as  serjeantrmajor,  and  the  other 
AS  derk  to  the  district. 

Each  field-ofiicer  may  moreo^r  give 
directions  to  the  hospital  mate,  who  is 
placed  under  his  orders,  to  examine  the 
recruits  when  brought  for  inspection,  and 
to  give  such  medical  assistance  as  may  be 
in  bis  power,  to  the  several  recruiting 
parties  in  the  district  he  belongs  to. 

When  colonelsof  regiments  take  upon 
themselves  the  whole  direction  of  the 
recruiting  service  for  their  own  corps, 
they  must  conform  to  the  regulations 
which  require  returns  to  be  made  to  the 
inspector  general  of  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice; and  they  must  instruct  their  offi- 
cers to  send  weekly  returns  to  the  regu- 
lating field-officer,  in  whose  district 
diey  are  stationed,  of  all  the  casualties 
that  hffve  occurred.  See  pages  105, 
106,  197,  and  108  of  the  General  Re- 
gulations. 

INSPECTION,  a  strict  examination, 
a  close  survey.  It  likewise  signifies  su- 
perintendance.  In  a  military  sense  it  ad- 
mits of  both  interpretations,  and  may  be 
considered  under  two  specific  heads, 
each  of  which  branches  out  into  a  va- 
riety of  ^nerai,  regimental,  and  com- 
pany duties. 

A  general  Inspection  is  made  an- 
Bually  by  the  reviewing  generals  of  dis- 
tricts, kvery  regiment,  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  minutely  looked  into,  and  a 
faithful  account  must  be  delivered  by 
each  commanding  olficer  of  the  actual 
state  of  his  regiment,  together  with  all 
the  casualties  that  have  occurred  during 
the  current  year.  The  interior  (econo- 
my of  the  corps  is  not  only  investigated 
to  the  bottom,  but  the  discipline  of  the 
men  is  likewise  examined.  For  a  more 
particular  explanation  of  the  latter,  see 

ttsVIEW. 

Regimental  Inspsctiok  b  made  opce 
a  month  by  the  commanding  officer.— 
The  clothing,  the  necessaries,  anns^  and 


accoutrements  belonging  to  the  differ- 
ent companies  are  examined  by  the  lieu- 
tenant colonel  or  major  of  the  corps.-— 
Specific  returns  are  made  by  the  otncers 
commanding  troops  or  companies,  by 
whom  the  debts  or  credits  of  the  men, 
which  have  been  made  up  and  account- 
ed for  on  the  ;24th  day  )n  each  month 
in  infantry  regiments,  and  on  the  24th 
day  in  each  second  month  in  cafalry 
corps,  ai-e  exhibited  for  examination  at 
head  quarters.  This  forms  the  ground- 
work or  basis  of  the  general  inspection, 
at  which  the  troop  or  company  book 
should  always  be  produced. 
I  Private  Inspection  (*f  companies  is 
>  the  first  step  towards  the  other  two,  and 
ought  to  be  made  every  Monday  morn- 
ing, by  each  oH.cer  commanding  a  troop 
or  company,  or  by  his  subaltern. 

Inspection  of  necessaries  is  an  exa* 
minadon  of  the  different  articles  which 
every  soldier  is  directed  to  have  in  good 
repair..  The  regular  or  established  pro* 
portion  of  necessaries  that  each  soldier 
of  cavalry  or  infantry  is  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  on  the  24th  day  of  each 
month,  to  entitle  him  to  receive  the 
balance  that  may  be  then  due  to  him, 
consists  in  the  following  articles. 

Cavalry. — 8  shirts,  3  pair  of  shoes,  3 
pair  of  stockings,  1  pair  of  gaiters,  1 
forage  cap,  1  saddle-bag,  1  pair  of  can« 
vas,  or  woollen  over-hose,  1  canvas,  or 
woollen  frock  or  jacket,  1  stock,  1  black- 
ball, 2  brushes^  1  curry-comb  and  brush, 

1  mane-comb  and  spunge,  1  horse- 
picker. 

Infantryj^^  shirts,  2  pair  of  shoes^ 

2  pair  of  stockings,  or  2  pair  of  socks, 
1  pair  of  long  gaiters,  1  forage  cap,  1 
pack,  1  stock,  1  black-ball,  2  brushes. 

PrtiJwfc  Inspection  of  arms.  Twenty 
minutes  or  more  before  the  general  pa« 
rade,  every  troop  or  company  should  be 
drawn  up  on  its  troop  or  private  parade, 
and  each  man  be  narrowly  inspected  by 
an  officer.  When  the  dress  and  accou-? 
trements  have  been  looked  at,  the  troop 
or  company  standing  at  open  ranks, 
and  witn  shouldered  arms,  will  receive 
the  following  words  of  command  frooi 
the  senior  officer. 

Open  pans^iiope,  orporf  amw-^The 
pans  and  locks  will  be  narrowly  inspect* 
ed.-^CafTy  arms  ■  'shut  pans-harder 
armp'-'draw  ram-rods-st  which  word 
the  men  draw  and  put  them  in  the 
I  pieces,  apringing  them  aucoessively  as 
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the  officer  comes  up  to  them^  but  not 
retarning  them  until  the  whole  troop  or 
company  has  been  examined.  The  offi- 
cer will  carefttilj  examine  the  nob  of 
each  ram-rod,  and  determine  from  its 
appearance  whether  the  inside  of  the 
barrel  be  clean.  On  some  particular 
occasions,  espedally  when  a  party  is 
ordered  upon  immediate  duty  with  ball 
cartridges^  a  more  minute  examination 
of  the  musquet  should  take  place.  Tlie 
pricker  is  not  always  sufficient  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  interior  part  of  the 
touch-hole^  as  it  can  only  enter  in  one 
direction ;  it  is  therefore  recommended 
to  order  the  men  Butts  to  the  fronty 
after  which  .they  are  to  blow  down  the 
barrels,  by  applying  his  hand  to  the  touch 
hole,  the  ofiicer  will  be  able  to  know 
the  real  state  of  the  vent.  When  the 
arms  have  been  examined,  the  men  will 
be  ordered  to  handle  arm^—'fix  bayonets, 
—-When  the  bayonets  and  slings  will  be 
iiispected — unfix  bayonets — ease  anM-*" 
Mland  at  ease. 

Inspection  des  gardes  et  detache- 
»«nv  Y^'  Private  inspection  of  guards 
and  detachments.  ^  This  is  done,  in  the 
§rst  instance,  by  the  serjeanrs  and  cor- 
porals,, and  afterwards  by  the  officers 
of  troops  or  companies. 

INSPECTOR-Gcnrrfl/  ofCavalrv,  a 
general  officer,  whose  particular  duty 
is  to  inspect  all  cavalry  regiments,  to 
report  the  state  of  the  horses,  and  to 
veceive  specific  accounts  from  the  dif- 
ferent corps  of  -tbeir  actual  state ;  he 
cojnmunicates  with  the  commander  in 
clkief,  and  whenever  a  cavalry  regiment 
is  ordered  to  be  disbanded,  it  must  be 
looked  at  by  the  inspector  general,  be- 
fore it  is  finally  broken, 

lasvr.CTOR'general  of  the  recruiting 
criwe,  an  officer  of  rank  through  whom 
the  field-officers  of  dibtricts,  and  colo- 
nels of  regiments  (when  they  personally 
manage  the  recruiting  service  pf  their 
own  corps)  transmit  their  several  re- 
turns to  the  adjutant  general's  office.  All 
recruitiug  parties  which  are  sent  to  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  in  England 
and  Wales,  as  also  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, must  be  previously  authorized  so 
to  do  by  the  inspector  general. 

Iksplctou  of  clothing.  Two  field-of- 
ficers have  lately  been  appointed  as  per- 
manent inspectors  of  clothing.  These 
inspectors,  or  the  inspectors  for  the 
kiuie  being,  are  directed  to  view  and 


compare  with  the  sealed  patterns,  the 
clothing  of  the  several  regiments  of  ca* 
valry  and  infantry,  as  soon  as  the  same 
shall  haveJ)een  prepared  by  the  respec- 
tive clothiers ;  and  if  the  said  clothing 
appear  to  be  conformable  to  the  sealed 
patterns,  they  are  authorized  to  grant 
two  certificates  of  their  view  and  apv 
proval  thereof;  one  of  which  certificates 
IS  to  be  delivered  to  the  clothier,  to  be 
sent  with  the  clothing  to  the  head  quai> 
ters  of  the  corps,  and  the  other  to  be 
lodged  with  the  general  clothing  board, 
as  the  necessary  voucher  for  passing  the 
assignment  of  the  allowance  for  the  said 
clothing. 

All  clothing  must  be  viewed,  and  cer- 
tificates be  signed  by  both  inspectors,  ex* 
cept  in  cases  where  the  absence  of  one  of 
them  shall  be  unavoidable;  in  all  which 
cases,  the  cause  of  such  absence  is  to  be 
stated  by  the  other  inspector,  in  his  cer- 
tificate of  the  view  of  the  clothing. 

Inspectors  of  clothing  are  to  follow  all 
instructions  which  may  be  transmitted  to 
them  from  the  commander  in  chief,  the 
secretary  at  war,  or  the  'clothing-board. 

Inspector  of  healthy  a  civil  officer 
of  professional  knowledge  and  abilities, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Medical  Board 
to  visit  tne  hospitals,  military  places  of 
confinement,  and  ships  allotted  for  the 
sick  in  tlie  service. .  He  likewise  exa- 
mines into  the  state  of  transports  bei 
fore  troops  are  embarked.  His  pay  dur- 
ing the  late  war  was  31.  per  diem. 

Inspector  of  hospifaiSy  the  next  oit 
the  staff  to  the  surgeon  general. 

INSTALLATION,  the  act  of  in- 
vesting any  one  with  a  military  order. 

INSTRUCTION  desproces  criminel^ 
Fr.  A  military  form  or  process  in  cri«» 
minal  matters.  In  the  old  French  ser- 
vice, when  troops  were  in  garrison,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  town  major  to  is- 
sue out  the  regular  form  of  proceeding 
against  all  officers,  Serjeants,  and  sol- 
diers who  were  accused  of  crimes  or. 
misdemeanours.  The  majors  of  corps 
exercised  this  function  when  troops  were 
encamped.  There  was  a  specific  form, 
subject  only  to  a  few  alterations  with 
respect  to  terms  and  expressions,  by 
whidi  all  sorts  of  military  crimes  were 
investigated.  Desertion  was  the  chief 
and  most  prevalent  crime  amon^  French, 
soldiers.  It  became  the  peculiar  busi- 
ness of  tlie  major,  whether  in  garrison 
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er  in  the  field,  to  explain  and  bring  for- 
ward every  ^ng  tnat  might  establisk 
the  truth  of  the  accusation ;  and  he  act- 
ed on  tliis  occasion^  as  the  attomey-^e- 
■eral  does  in  dvil  matters;  only  with 
this  difference^  that  the  latter  explained 
tbe  grounds  of  his  indictment  before  a 
judge,  whereas  the  former,  not  only  ex- 
nosed  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  drew 
his  own  conclusions  and  bounded  his 
▼erdicL 

Those  officers  who  may  be  disposed 
to  enter  more  largely  into  the  subject  of 
French  military  process,  as  conducted 
before  tlie  revolution,  may  be  satisfied 
by  perusing  Le  Code  Militairej  ou  deux- 
ieme  volume  du  service  de  Vlnfanterie, 
page  123;  and  we  refer  all  British  of- 
ficers in  general  to  Mr.  Tytler*s  late 
publication  on  Eiii^lish  military  law. 

MiiUary  INSTRUMENTS  (instru- 
wiens  militairtt,)  Fr.  By  the  sound  of 
miJitary  instruments!,  the  troops  belong- 
ing to  the  several  armies  in  Europe, 
drc  are  directed  in  their  various  move- 
ments. 

The  instruments  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  cavalry  of  most  nations  are  the 
trumpet  and  the  cjrmbal.  In  France 
dragoon  regiments  in  genera!  adopted 
the  drum  in  common  with  the  infantry. 
A  certain  number  of  fifers  are  likewise 
allowed  in  foot  regimentsi  Hautboys 
and  clarinets  do  notTorm  any  part  of 
the  music  which  is  sanctioned  and  paid 
for  by  the  public.  Colonels  of  cgrps, 
however,  frequently  entertain  a  baud 
either  at  their  own  expence,  or  out  of 
what  is  called  the  stock-purse. 

The  principal  military  instruments 
which  were  used  among  the  antients, 
whether  for  cavalry  or  infantry,  consist- 
ed of  the  trumpet,  the  comet,  and  the 
buccina  or  French  horn. 

Warlike  Instruuents  uud  by  the 
Turkic  The  Turks  make  use  of  wind 
and  clashing  insti-uments  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes;  all,  except  one  wiud- 
instruraent,  are  better  calculated  for 
pomp  and  ceremony,  than  adapted  to 
military  service. 

The  clashing  instniments,  which  the 
French  call  in^trumeru  d  choCy  consist 
of  two  sorts  of  drums,  and  an  instru- 
ment which  is  made  of  two  plates  of 
metal. 

Their  wind-instrument&  consist  of  a 
w  inding  or  crooked  trumpet,  and  of  a 
M  ooden  fife. 


The  big  drum,  which  they  call  daul^ 
stands  three  feet  high.  It  is  carried  by 
a  mounted  drummer,  who  makes  use  of 
a  thick  stick,  with  which  he  strikes  die 
upper  part,  and  a  small  one,  with  which 
he  plays  upon  the  under  one;  these  he 
applies  alternately,  with  much  ingenui* 
ty  of  hand,  and  great  gravity  of  counlie- 
nance.  This  is  the  only  instrument 
whicli  the  Turks  use  in  military  exercise 
or  manoeuvres.  The  big  drums  are  con- 
stantly beat  when  the  enemy  is  neir^ 
and  round  all  the  out'-posts,  in  order  Co 
keep  the  sentinels  upon  the  alert.  On 
these  occasions  the  drummers  exclaim 
with  a  loud  voice :  Jegder  AUakI  that 
is,  God  is  good!  or  as  tlie  Fi-ench 
interpret  it — Dieu  Bon, 

The  two  small  drums,  or  the  kettle 
drums,  serve  as  marks  of  distinction  for 
the  bacha's  family,  and  likewise  as  sig- 
nals when  the  troops  are  to  raaix£. 

They  contribute  greatly  to  the  general 
harmony  of  a  concert.  The  Turkisk 
name  for  them  is  Sadar  Naganu  The 
bachas,  or  bashaws  with  three  tails  are 
entitled  to  three  kettle  drums,  which  are 
fixed  on  each  side  of  the  saddle,  and  are 
beat  iiK  the  same  manner  that  those  in 
other  services  are. 

.  There  is  likewise  another  sort  of 
Turkish  instrument  called  zill,  which, 
consists  of  two  hollow  brass  plates,  on 
whose  convex  side  is  fixed  a  ring,  suftl- 
ciently  large  to  contain  the  grasp  of 
three  fingers.  By  clashing  them  season- 
ably together,  an  agreeable  silvery  sound 
is  extracted.  The  bashaws  with  three 
tails  are  each  entitled  to  two  sets  of 
these  instruments. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  wind-instm- 
ments  used  amoqg  the  Turks,  they  dif- 
fer very  much  botli  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  played,  and 
to  the  materials  witn  wliich  they  are 
made.  The  first  is  the  trumpet,  which 
is  made  of  the  same  metal  that  ours  are, 
but  are  somewhat  longer;  they  are  cal- 
led bori.  The  man  who  blows  this  trum- 
pet is  always  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  eve^T  bashaw  with  three  tails  is  in- 
titled  ionave  seven. 

The  second  instrument  is  made  of 
wood;  it  is  a  sort  of  pipe  or  flute  with 
five  holes;  the  Turks  call  it  zurnader. 
The  person  who  plays  this  instrument 
is  on  horseback,  and  every  bashaw  \\\i\\ 
three  tails  is  entitled  to  five. 

The 
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The  sounds  which  issue  froni  these 
diffiereut  iustraments  would  be  extreme- 
ly harsh  to  the  ear,  were  they  not  in 
some  degree  harmoniaed  by  tiie  great 
drum :  when  the  whole  is  played  toge- 
ther, the  effect  is  both  martial  and  plea- 
fant. 

Surgical  Ivsr tiVMZKrs  directed  to  be 
provided  for  the  u$e  of  regimental  hospi- 
ialt.  Ah  amputating  saw^  with  spare 
bladCy  1  metacarpal  saw,  with  ditto,  24 
curved  needles,  2  amputating  knives,  1 
catlin,  3  tenaculums,  1  bullet  forceps,  1 
pair  of  bone  nippers,  2  screw  tourni- 
quets, 4  field  tourniquets  with  handle, 
9  calico  compresses,  3  trephines,  with 
sliding  keys,  1  trephine  forceps,  1  ele- 
vator, 1  lanticular,  a  brush,  key  instru- 
ments for  teeth,  to  fit  trephine  handle, 
8  scalpels,  2  silver  cathethers,  1  trocar 
with  spring  and  introductory  canula,  1 
ditto  ditto,  and  canula  for  hydrocele,  1 
probang,  1  long  silver  probe,  1  large 
bougie. 

Sttrgical  INSTRUMENTS  directed  to  he 
provided  for  thejield.  An  amputating 
saw,  1  metacarpal  saw,  12  curved  nee- 
dles, 1  amputating  knife,  1  catlin,  1 
screw  touruiquet,  1  silver  catheter,  1 
elastic  ditto,  2  trephines  to  #t  one  han- 
dle, 1  trephine  forceps,  1  elevator,  2 
scalpels,  1  bullet  forceps,  1  trocar  with 
spring  and  introductory  canula,  1  trocar 
with  spring  canula  for  hydrocele,  a 
brush,  a  tenaculum,  thread  for  ligsi- 
tures. 

To  INSULT,  (inmltery  Fr.)  in  a  mi- 
litary signification,  is  to^  attack  boldly 
and  in  open  day, without  going  through 
the  slow  operations  of  opening  trenches, 
working  by  mines  and  saps,  or  having 
any  recourse  to  those  usual  forms  of 
war,  by  advancing  gradually  towards 
the  object  in  view.  An  enemy  is  said 
to  insult  a  coast,  when  he  suddenly  ap- 
pears upon  it,  and  debarks  with  an  im- 
mediate purpose  to  attack.  The  Bri- 
tish forces  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Kalpti  Abercrombie,  insulted  the  Dutch 
coast  wlien  they  took  possession  of  the 
Ilelder,  in  conscc^uence  of  a  bold  de- 
scent. In  attackmg  fortified  places  it 
is  usual  t(}  insult  the  counterscarp,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  destruction  woich 
would  naturally  follow,  if  the  besieged 
had  time  enougli  allowed  them  to  give 
effect  to  the  difierent  mines  that  must 
necessarily  have  been  prepared  beneath 


it.  The  grenadiers  are  always  employ* 
ed  on  thesQ  occauonsy  ftCcompaiMea  by 
workmen  and  artificers  to  secure  the 
post,  aft^r  it  has  been  taken  by  assault. 

INSULTE  (jMtirehond%)¥r.  to  take 
such  measures  and  precautions,  either 
in  a  fortified  town  or  camp,  as  to  b^ 
able  to  resist  an  enemy's  attack. 

INSURGENTS,  (innirgeni,¥r.)  All 
vassals  in  Huagary  when  assembled  to- 
gether  in  consequence  of  the  general 
proclamation  by  Ban  and  Arribre  Ban 
are  so  called.  This,  however,  does  not 
happen  except  in  cases  of  great  emer* 
gency,  when  they-  are  headed  by  the 
Prince  Palatine  of  Hungary,  and  march 
to  the  defence  of  their  frontiers.  The 
HungariiAis  have  sometimes  indeed  gone 
beyond  them,  in  order  to  support  their 
sovereign's  right,  and  have  acted  oSen* 
sively  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

This  term  is  also  generally  applied  to 
any  body  of  men  that  rise  in  open  re* 
bellion,  against  an  established  authori- 
ty, i^hus,  tiie  Americans  when  they 
first  opposed  the  British  troops,  were 
insurgents,  as  they  had  formerly  ac- 
knowledged the  power  that  sent  them 
over. 

INTELLIGENCE,  in  a  military 
sense,  may  be  variously  applied,  and  of 
course  has  different  signihcations.  No 
general  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  degree 
qualified  for  the  important  situation 
which  he  holds,  unless,  like  an  able 
minister  of  state,  he  be  constantly  pre- 
pared with  the  requisite  means  to  obtain 
the  best  intelligence  respecting  tlie 
movements  and  the  designs  of  the  ene- 
my he  is  to  oppose.  On  the  oth6r  hand, 
it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  Ereater 
crime  than  that  of  affording  intelligence 
to  an  enemy,  and  thereby  bringing 
about  the  overthrow  and  destructiou  of 
a  whole  army.  A  French  military 
writer,  (to  whose  work  we  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  being  frequently  indebted 
for  much  general  and  useful  knowledge) 
makes  tlie  following  observations  re- 
specting tlic  latter  species  of  .intelli- 
gence, which  he  classes  under  two  spe* 
cific  heads. 

He  justly  remarks,  that  to  hold  cor* 
respondence,  or  to  be  in  intelligence 
witn  an  enemy,  (itre  d* intelligence  aree 
rEnnemi)  is  not  only  to  betray  your 
king,  but  likewise  vour  country.  Ar« 
mies  and  fortified  places  are  almost  al- 
ii way* 
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wajs  surprized  and  taken  by  means  of 
a  Secret  intelligenoe,  which  the  enemy 
keeps  up  with  domestic  traitors,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  commissioned  spies 
and  delegated  hirelings. 

A  garrison  town  may  be  taken  by 
sarprize,  under  the  influence  of  secret 
intelligence,  in  two  different  ways. — 
The  one  is  when  the  assailant,  to  whom 
the  place  has  been  surrendered,  is  not 
bound  to  join  his  forces  to  those  troops 
by  whom  he  has  been  admitted;  the 
other,  when  it  is  necessary  that  an  as- 
sault should  be  made  by  openly  storm- 
ing, by  throwing  shells  and  by  petards, 
or  by  stratagem. 

The  first  species  of  intelligence  ma^ 
be  held  with  a  governor  who  has  influ- 
ence enough  to  direct  the  will  and  ac- 
tions of  the  garrison ;  with  a  garrison 
which  is  indisposed  towards  the  gover- 
nor and  the  omcers  that  command  the 
troops;  with  the  inhabitants  who  have 
undertaken  to  defend  a  place  where  no 
garrison  is  stationed,  and  lastly  with  the 
prevailing  faction,  where  there  are  two 
parties  that  govern  in  a  free  town. 

The  other  species  of  intelligence  may 
be  practised  with  a  governor  who  either 
wants  power,  or  is  afraid  to  tamper  with 
the  fidelity  of  the  garrison ;  with  some 
particular  officer,  Serjeants,  or  soldiers; 
with  the  body  of  inhabitants  who  think 
difierently  from  the  armed  force  that 
overawes  themj  or  with  active  and 
shrewd  individuals,  who  have  access  to 
the  ruling  party,  and  can  skilfully  com- 
bine affected  loyalty  with  secret  dibaf- 
fection. 

There  is  not,  however,  in  human  na- 
ture perhaps  a  more  in2»idiuus,  or  a 
more  dangerous  ground  to  tread  on, 
than  that  of  secret  intelligence ;  nor  are 
che  faculties  of  the  mind  ever  so  much 
put  to  the  test,  as  when  it  is  necessary 
to  listen  to  the  report  of  an  individual, 
who,  whilst  he  is  betraying  one  side, 
may  be  equally  dbposed  to  dupe  the 
otiier.  A  wise  general  will  consequent- 
ly hear  every  thing,  and  say  nothing; 
and  a  wise  man,  let  his  secret  wishes  be 
what  they  may,  wilf  warily  consider, 
whether  uie  person  who  insinuates  tu 
him  ef  en  the  possibility  of  a  plot,  does 
not  at  that  instant  endeavour  to  get  in- 
to his  confidence,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  acting  contrary  to  his  supposed  views, 
and  of  betray tn«;  the  man  wiio  has  un- 
itflded  other  schemes.    It  is  certainly 


justifiable  policy,  either  in  the  governor 
of  a  town,  or  in  a  general,  to  affect  to 
give  into  the  views  of  any  man  or  party 
of  men  whom  he  has  cause  to  suspect, 
and  whose  ultimate  object  he  is  deter- 
mined to  defeat.  But  lie  should  be 
equally  cautious,  how  he  listens  to  the 
communications  of  spies  or  informers* 
The  veil  of  honesty  is  often  assumed 
to  cover  a  deep-laid  scheme  of  villainy; 
and  apparent  candour  is  the  surest  path 
to  unguarded  confidence.  When  vil- 
lains voluntarily  unfold  tl'.einselves  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convince  an  able 
and  penetrating  officer,  that  their  trea-* 
chery  can  be  depended  upon,  much 
blood  may  be  spared  by  making  a  pro- 
per use  of  their  intelligence.  This 
axiom  has  prevailed  in  every  civilized 
country;  and  should  be  w«ll  attended  to 
by  thinking  men.  For  when  a  battle 
has  been  gained,  it  avails  little  to  ask, 
whether  tne  enemy  owed  his  success 
to  force  or  treachery?  No  treachery, 
however,  is  admissible,  or  should  be 
sajictioned  by  belligerent  powers,  which 
militates  against  those  laws  of  nations 
that  are  founded  upon  the  wise  basis 
of  humanity.  Private  assassinations,  the 
use  ofpoisQU,  or  the  disregard  of  paroles 
of  honour,  must  Ini  generally  reprobated ; 
and  whatever  general  obtains  his  ends 
by  any  of  these  dark  means,  his  name 
should  be  stamped  with  infamy,  and 
he  himself  be  exposed  to  all  the  melan- 
choly casualties  of  retaliatioii. 

INTENDANT  d^Anmry  Fr.  Under 
the  old  government  of  Fiance,  the  in- 
tendants  d'urmocs,  or  ^iiporintendants 
of  the  army,  were  principal  inspectors 
of  all  sorts  o(  stores,  \'c.  that  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  troops.  The  French 
general  olficcrs  and  governors  of  forti- 
fied towns,  hcid  continual  intercourse 
with  the  inteiidants  or  supervisors,  who 
directed  every  branch  of  the  commis- 
sariat. 

When  the  intendant  d^irmee  was  not 
likewise  intendant  de  province,  he  was 
directed  to  accompany  the  "troops,  to 
visit  their  line  of  encampment  or  canton'* 
ment,  and  to  require  of  all  the  subordi* 
nate  intcnUants^  the  regular  propdrttoii' 
of  sto'res  dnd  provisions,  and*to  see,  that 
they  weK'  supplied  according  to  con- 
tract, and  with  punctuality. 

INTEIUOH,  (inii^rieur,  Fr.)  iHward ; 
internal. 
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IvTEKiOR  Flanking  Angle,  is  fonn- 
cd  bj  the  curtain  and  line  of  defence. 

Interior  Radius,  the  part  of  an 
ohtique  radius  extending  from  tlie  cen- 
ter of  the  polygon  tu  the  center  of  the 
bastion. 

Interior  Side,  The  line  of  the 
curtain,  produced  to  the  two  oblique 
radii  of  the  front ;  or  a  line  drawn  from 
the  center  of  one  bastion  to  that  of  die 
next. 

Interior  Slope.     See  Talus. 
INTEiaiEDIATE    (intermediate, 
Fr.)  an^r  tiling  that  is,  or  lies  between. 
See  Intermediate  Posts. 

INTEllSEC TION,  the  point  where 
two  lines  cross  each  other. 

INTERVAL,  (intervalle,  Fr.)  any 
space  between.  A  word  variously  applied 
in  military  dispositions  and  manoeu- 
vres, to  denote  any  given  distance  or 
space. 

Interval  between  ttco  battalions, 
the  space  which  separates  them  when 
they  are  drawn  up  for  action,  or  when 
they  are  encamped.  This  space  is  gene- 
rally wide  enough  to  admit  the  march 
of  another  battalion,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
equal  to  the  extent  of  its  front  when  in 
line.  When  troops  are  encamped  for 
the  purpose  of  investing  a  town  or  for- 
tified place,  the  interval  is  much  great- 
er, and  seldom  or  ever  less. 

Interval  between  the  line  and  the 
camp.  This  comprehends  the  space 
which  lies  between  the  camp  and  the 
line  of  entrenchments.  It  is  generally 
from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two 
hundred  toises  in  Kreadtli ;  oo  that  the 
ditiereut  battalions  and  squadrons  which 
are  uecessiiry  for  the  security  of  the 
camp  may  have  room  to  move  in,  while 
buflicient  ground  is  left  in  the  rear  for 
troops  to  pass  and  repass  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  same  observation 
holds  good  with  respect  to  contravalla- 
tion. 

INTERVAIXE  du  Camp  d  la  ligne, 
Fr.  See  Interval  between  the  line 
and  the  camp. 

lb  INTRENCH,  to  secure  against 
the  attack  of  an  enemy,  by  digging  a 
ditch  or  trench,  &c. 

lb  Intrench  upon.  To  invade,  to 
make  incroachments  upon  the  pi'operty 
or  territories  of  another. 

INTRENCHMENT,  anv  work  that 
fortiHes  a  post  agamst  the  attack  of  an 
•iiemy.      The  word  is  generally  used  | 


to  denote  a  ditch  or  trench  with  a  p»- 
rapet.  Intrenchments  are  sometimes 
made  of  fascines, with  earth  thrown  over 
them,  of  gabions,  hogsheads,  or  bags 
filled  with  earth,  to  cover  the  men  from 
the  enemy's  fire.  See  Retrench- 
ment. 

INTREPIDITY,  (intrepidity,  Fr.) 
an  unqualified  contempt  of  deatli,  and 
iudilTerence  to  fortune,  as  far  as  it  re- 
gards personal  safety ;  a  fearlessness  of 
iicart,  and  a  daring  enterprize  of  mind. 
According  to  Rochefoucault,  intrcpidi* 
ty,  especially  with  regard  to  mibtary 
(faring,  implies  firmness  of  character, 
great  confidence  of  mind,  and  extraordi- 
nary strength  of  soul.  Buoyed  up  and 
supported  by  these  qualities,  (which  are 
sometimes  natural  and  sometimes  ac- 
quired,) men  become  superior  to  every 
emotion  of  alarm,  and  are  insensible  to 
those  perturbations  of  the  heart  which 
the  prospect  of  imminent  danger  almost 
always  engenders.  Chevalier  Foiard 
defines  it  to  be  a  settled  contempt  of 
deatli,  a  species  of  courage  wliich  so  in- 
toxicates die  mind,  as  to  make  it  leap 
over  the  sober  bounds  of  judgment  and 
discretion;  an  enthusiastic  impulse, 
which  urges  us  forward  Rud  renders 
danger  imperceptible;  or,  if  discovered, 
raises  our  sensations  beyond  the  least 
impression  of  fetu-.  This  definition  ap- 
pears extremely  just.  Were  we  dis- 
fK>sed  to  enter  into  instances  of  illustra- 
tion, 'it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
them  among  our  own  countrymen,  es- 
pecially among  the  illustrious  charac- 
ters that  have  raised  the  British  Navy 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  glory. 
The  mention  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
will,  however,  be  sufiicient  for  our  pur- 
pose. Lord  N^elson,  whether  he  be  on 
his  own  element,  or  be  destined  to  act 
on  shore,  seems  to  possess  this  quality 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  definition. 

A  general  may  be  said  to  act  with 
intrepidity,  when,  with  forces  inferior 
to  those  of  his  enemy,  and  under  all  tlie 
disadvantages  of  ground,  &c.  he  hazards 
a  general  action,  attacks  his  whole  front, 
and  finally  defeats  him.  This  hardiness 
and  enterprize  of  character  not  only 
surprize  an  enemy,  but  likewise  create 
emotions  of  wonder.  If,,  on  the  con- 
trary,  a  general  at  the  head  oi  a  small 
army  should  be  known  to  act  against 
another  that  is  superior  to  hiin  in  every 
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pointy  except  that  of  talent  and  military 
skilly  and  it,  by  means  of  these  qualities, 
the  former  should,  by  able  manoeuvres 
and  well-K»ncerted  measures,  render  all 
the  designs  and  attempts  of  the  latter 
fruitless  and  abortive  (at  a  time  and  un- 
der circumstances,  which  might  dis- 
hearten almost  any  ottier  general,)  it  is 
then  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  conduct 
of  such  a  general  is  the  consequence  of 
great  military  knowledge;  but  it  can- 
not, with  propriety,  be  said  to  be  xhe 
result  of  intrepidity;  for  it  must  be  evi- 
dent, that*  before  any  very  dangerous 
step  has  been  taken,  most  of  the  obsta- 
cles have  been  previously  removed,  or 
rendered  practicable. 

An  officer,  who  is  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  species  of  intrepidity 
which  we  have  described,  when  he  has 
once  got  upon  equal  ground,  or  finds  it 
necessary  to  risk  an  action,  will,  with- 
out hesitation,  advance  against  his  ene- 
my, depending  wholly  upon  military 
»Lill  and  the  superior  disposition  of  his 
line  of  battle.  Full  of  resources,  and 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  he  will 
march  forward  and  obtain  a  victory,  not 
by  dint  of  courage,  or  by  the  mere  fa- 
vour of  fortune,  but  through  judgment, 
military  ingenuity,  and  great  tactical 
knowledge.  And  yet  it  would  be  an  in- 
justice done  to  the  character  of  such  an 
oHTiCer,  were  it  imagined,  that  he  could 
act  in  this  manner  witliout  possessing 
great  intrepidity.  We  are  rather  of 
opinion,  that  such  a  man  must  have  the 
most  undaunted  courage,  witli  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  consummate  pru- 
dence, founded  upon  military  know- 
ledge. The  intrepidity  of  his  soul  is 
calmed  by  die  cooler  judgment  of  his 
head;  he  is  aware  of  diliicuUies,  but 
is  not  disheartened  by  their  appearance; 
he  is,  on  ttie  contrary,  encouraged  to 
surmount  them  by  that  self-possession, 
and  by  that  unshaKen  presence  of  mind, 
which  enable  him  to  execute  what  might 
seem  impracticable  to  others. 

Mere  intrepidity  is  of  a  lively,  impe- 
tuous nature,  restless  and  impatient  of 
restraint,  ^  hicli,  though  it  nwv  not  de- 
generate into  downright  animal  bruta- 
lity, is  nevertheless  very  far  from  being 
strictly  rational  or  enlightened.     If  the 

Serson  who  acts  under  its  immediate  in- 
uence  be  quick  in  his  perceptions,  his 
conduct  is  generally  marked  by  some 


imprudent  measure,  «ome  enterprize 
that  bids  defiance  to  reflection,  and  by 
some  attempt  that  is  as  hastily  executed 
as  it  has  been  inconsiderately  planned. 
An  intrepidity  of  this  species  is  seldom 
found  in  the  first  class  of  military  cha- 
racters; sometimes  indeed,  but  rarely,  it 
has  been  accompanied  by  great  prudence 
and  foresight. 

In  this  number  may  be  considered 
some  ancient  and  modem  heroes,  such 
as  Alexander  the  Great,  Charles  King 
of  Sweden,  Henry  IV'.  of  France,  and 
though  last,  not  least,  the  brave  and 
short-lived  hero  of  Quebec — Immortal 
Wolfe  I  If  instances  be  found  in  their 
histories  where  prudence  and  discretion 
have  been  overleaped  by  an  intrepidity 
of  soul  that  was  too  actively  disposed  on 
certain  occasions,  the  effect  was  tempo- 
rary, and  easy  to  be  traced  to  a  cause 
which  was  too  powerfully  engrafted  up- 
on their  nature,  to  be  always  subject  to 
controul. 

INTRIGUANT,  Fr,  a  person  who 
puts  himself  forward;  an  mtriguer  in 
politic8,&c.  a  confined  politician.  Hence 
the  French  say,  ce  nett  qu*un  intri" 
guant'—'he  is  a  mere  schemer. 

INTRIGUKR,  Fr.  to  embroil ;  to 
plot;  to  puzzle;  as,  intriguer  ton  enr 
nemiy  to  puzzle  one's  enemy. 

5'INTRIGUER,  Fr.  to  bustle  about; 
to  put  one's  self  forward,  &c.  - 

INVALID,  (invalide,  Fr.)  properly 
includes  every  soldier  that  has  been 
wounded,  or  has  suffered  materially  in 
his  health,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
good  conduct,  has  been  recommended 
to  a  certain  provision  for  life.  Chelsea 
hospital  is  the  place  allotted  for  the  re- 
ception of  such  objects  of  public  gniti- 
tiide  and  benevolence  in  this  country. 
Before  the  building  of  the  hotel  des  ip- 
valides  at  Paris,  all  soldiers  of  the  above 
description,  who  belonged  to  the  French 
army,  were  distributed  among  the  fron- 
tier towns,  and  enjoytJd  a  certain  allow- 
ance for  life. 

In  England,  and,  we  presume,  the 
custom  still  exists  under  tne  new  order 
of  things  in  France,  those  invalid  sol- 
diers who  are  reported  not  wholly  in- 
capable of  bearing  arms,  are  occasion- 
ally sent  into  garrisoned  placet,  and  do 
duty  with  the  regular  army. 

Invalid-Battalion.  SceVrTERAN. 

INVASION,  (invation,  Fr.)  in  war, 
d  D  2  the 
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the  entrance  or  attack  of  an  enemy  on 
the  dominions  of  another. 

INVENTAIRE  des  Effett  des  Offi- 
ciers  decedtSf  Fr.  Inventory  of  the  ef- 
fects of  deceased  officer?.  As  the  French 
regulations  on  this  head  were  more  spe- 
cific than  those  expressed  in  our  Arti- 
cles of  War,  we  shall  premise  the  ex- 
tract from  the  latter,  by  the  following 
particulars  which  were  m  force  during 
the  old  government  of  France. 

When  governors,  commandants  of 
places,  statf  officers,  commissaries  of 
war,  engineers  and  officers  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  artillery,  died  in  their 
several  provinces  or  allotted  quarters, 
the  judges  or  magistrates  belonging  to 
the  spot  where  such  deaths  occurred, 
sealed  up  the  effects  of  the  deceased, 
and  took  an  inventory  of  their  property 
without  being,  in  the  least,  contrt)ulcd 
"by  any  species  of  military  authority. 
On  tlie  removal  of  the  seals,  the  town- 
major  or  his  adjutant  received  a  specific 
statement  of  every  thing  which  apper- 
tained to  tJie  situation  or  appointment 
of  the  deceased  person  or  persons, 
which  statement  was  transmitted  to 
government. 

The  creditors  of  the  deceased  pre- 
ferred a  schedule  of  debts  contracted 
in  each  place  of  residence,  before  any 
'of  the  ordinary  justices,  which  debts 
were  discharf^ed  out  of  the  personal 
.property  that  was  left.  But  all  other 
creditors  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  judge  or  justice  belonging  to  the 
precise  spot  where  the  deceased  resided ; 
applications  re^ectiiig  all  debts,  which 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  personal  ef- 
fects, were  directed  to  be  made  through 
the  same  channel. 

When  officers  died  in  a  garrison 
town,  or  upon  a  march,  or  when  engi- 
neers, who  had  no  particular  fixed  resi- 
dence, or  artillery  officers  that  were  up- 
on leave,  departed  this  life,  the  town- 
»  majors  or  aid-major  of  the  towns  or 
places,  where  such  persons  died,  fixed 
their  seafs  upon  their  effects.  An  in- 
ventory of  these  eifects  was  afterwards 
taken,  (provided  tiiey  were  not  claimed 
by  the  next  heir;)  in  which  latter  case, 
all  the  debts  that  had  been  contracted 
by  the  deceased  in  the  plac^  where  he 
died,  were  ordered  to  be  paid  by  tlie 
person  who  took  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty.   Public  notice  was  given  by  beat 


of  drum,  that  a  miliury  sale  would  be 
made,  and  one  sol  (equal  to  oar  half- 
penny) in  the  livre  was  charged  on  all 
that  was  disposed  of  in  this  manner. 

The  man  who  beat  the  dram,  and 
the  person  who  enregistered  the  minutes 
of  tne  sale,  were  paid  out  of  this  sol ; 
whatevftr  surplus  remained,  after  a  rea- 
sonable deduction  had  been  made  for 
these  purposes,  became  the  town-major^s 
property. 

The  produce  of  the  sale  was  appr^ 
priated  to  the  discharge  of  such  debts 
as  had  been  \;ontmcted  in  the  garrison ; 
and  the  judge  or  magistrate,  whose  par* 
ticular  province  it  was  to  take  cogni- 
zance ot  all  cases  relating  to  propcrtT, 
placed  his  seal  upon  the  remainder, 
which  w^ds  deposited  in  a  box.  This 
box  was  delivered  over  to  the  person 
that  had  enregistered  the  effects  and 
taken  minutes  of  the  sale;  in  whose 
hands  it  remained  until  claimed  by  the 
widow  of  the  deceased,  the  residuary 
legatee,  or  by  any  creditors;  except 
those  who  immediately  belonged  to  the 


garrison. 


When  a  captain  in  the  French  guxirds 
died,  or  was  killed,  his  heirs  or  execu- 
tors were  not  obliged  to  discharge  any 
demands  which  his  company  might 
have  had  upon  him.  If  the  sale  of  his 
private  property  should  not  be  sufficient 
to  defray  these  debts,  the  officer  who 
succeeded  to  the  company  was  bound  to 
make  up  the  remainder,  and  the  soldier's 
claim  had  the  preference  of  all  other  de- 
mands. If  there  was  an  overplus,  it  was 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  lawful  heirs. 
The  soldiers  of  the  company  received  the 
moiety,  of  what  was  due  to  them,  in 
ready  money. 

On  die  decease,  or  departure  of  the 
officers  belonging  to  any  of  tlie  detached 
companies  of  invalids,  the  superior  offi- 
cer of  that  detachment  in  which  th« 
death  or  dereliction  happened,  ordered 
every  article  belonging  to  tlie  royal  Ikw- 
piud  of  invalids  to  be  sold  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  several  officers,  without  de- 
ducting the  sol  in  the  livre.  The  pro- 
duce of  tliis  sale  was  placed  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  detachment;  and  all  other 
articles  belonging  to  the  deceased  were 
disposed  of  by  the  .town-majors  in  the 
mamier  already  mentioned. 

The  powers  w  hich  were  vested  in  the 
town-majors  and  staff-officers  belougin:; 
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to  gtrrisoned  places,  were  lodged  in  the 
bands  of  the  majors  or  aid-majors  of  re- 
gimeotSy  who  upon  the  decease  of  an 
officer  on  service,  or  in  a  place  where 
there  was  not  any  staflf,  'took  a  regular 
inventory  of  his  efiects,  &c. 

Town^majors  were  not  authorized  to 
|Mit  their  s^s  upon  the  effects  of  de- 
ceased officers  belonging  to  the  Swiss 
regiments,  as  these  had  a. peculiar  mili- 
tary jurisdiction  of  their  own.  But 
other  foreign  troops  in  the  service  of 
France  were  not  entitled  to  these  pri- 
vile$;es.    , 

INVENTORY  ofdeceaud  (ffieen  ef- 
ftetiy  SfC,  In  the  British  army,  when  any 
commissioned  officer  happens  to  die,  or 
is  killed  on  service,  it  is  directed  by  the 
articles  of  war,  that  the  major  ot  the 
regiment, or  the  officer  doin^  the  major's 
doty  in  his  absence,  shall  immediately 
secure  all  his  effects  or  equipage  then  in 
camp  Or  quarters ;  and  shall  before  the 
next  regimental  court-martial  make  an 
inventory  thereof,  and  forthwith  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  office  of  our  secre- 
tary at  war,  to  the  end,  that  the  execu- 
tors of  4uch  officer  may,  after  payment 
of  his  regimental  debts  and  quarters,  and 
the  expences  attending  his  interment, 
receive  the  overplus,  if  any  be,  to  his  or 
their  use. 

When  any  non-commissioned  officer, 
or  private  soldier,  happens  to  die,  or  is 
killed  on  ser^'ice,  the  then  commanding 
officer  of  the  troop  or  company»  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  two  other  commis^ 
sioned  officers,  take  an  account  of  what^ 
ever  effects  he  dies  possessed  of,  above 
his  regimental  clothing,  arms  and  accou- 
trements, and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary  at  war.  These 
eSocts  are  to  be  accounted  for  and  paid 
to  the  representative  of  such  deceased 
non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier;  and 
to  case  any  o^*  the  officers,  so  authorized 
to  take  care  of  the  effects  of  dead  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  should,  before  they 
have  accounted  to  their  representatives 
for  the  same,  have  occasion  to  leave  the 
regiment  by  preferment  or  otherwise, 
they  are  ordered  before  they  be  pei^ 
mitted  to  quit  the  same,  to  deposit  in 
the  hands  of  the  commanding  officer  or 
of  the  a^nt  of  the  regiment,  all  the  ef- 
fects of  such  deceased  non-oommissidn- 
ed  officers  and  soldiers,  in  order  that 
the  some  may  be  secured  for,  and  paid 


to^  their  respective  representatives.  See 
Articles  of  War,  Section  XIX. 

To  INVEST  a  place,  (investir  tine 
place,  Fr.)  A  fortified  town  or  place  is 
said  to  be  invested,  when  all  the  avenues 
leading  to  it  have  been  seized  upon  by 
hostile  troops,  which  are  distributed  and 
posted  on  tne  principal  commands,  to 
prevent  any  succour  from  being  receiv- 
ed by  the  garrison,  and  to  keep  the 
ground  until  the  rest  of  the  army,  with 
the  artillery,  can  arrive  to  form  a  regu- 
lar siege.  To  invest  a  place  is,  in  fact, 
to  take  preparatory  measures  for  a 
blockade,  or  a  close  siege.  In  order  to 
do  this  effectually,  the  general  in  chief 
of  the  approaching  army  must  detach  a 
large  body  of  cavalry,  together  with  the 
different  corps  of  dragoons,  under  the 
command  of  a  lieutenant-general,  for 
the  purpose  of  regularly  investing  the 
town.  As  secrecy  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence on  this  occasion,  the  troops 
belonging  to  the  detachment  must  have 
their  march  so  managed  as  to  create  an 
alarm  and  jealousy  in  some  other  quar- 
ter, by  deviating  from,  the  road  which 
leads  directly  to  the  proposed  object  of 
attack.  The  general,  indeed,  would  act 
wisely,  by  giving  written  sealed  orders 
to  the  commanding  officer,  with  strict 
injunctions  not  to  open  them  until  the 
detachment  should  have  reached  a  cer- 
tain spot,  and  then  only  in  the  presence 
of  some  particular  persons ;  by  which 
means  his  real  designs  may  be  conceal- 
ed. Sometimes  a  place  is  partially  tn- 
vettedj  for  the  sole  purpose  of  diverting 
the  eaemy's  attention  trom  the  real  ob- 
ject, and  of  inducing  him  to  weaken  the 
garrison  by  detaching  it  to  different 
quarters.  Thus  in  17 10,  the  allied  army 
suddenly  appeared  before  the  town  of 
IpnMi,  and  by  threatening  to  besiege  it, 
caused  so  many  troops  to  be  detached 
from  Tournay  to  its  relief,  that  the  lat- 
ter place,  (which  was  the  real  object  of 
attack,  and  was  one  of  the  strongest 
towns  in  the  I/>w  Countries,)  afforded 
little  or  no  resistance. 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  harass 
and  perplex  the  enemy,  that  may  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  ot  the  town  which 
you  propose  to  attack,  by  perpetually 
driving  m  his  outposts.  &c.  and  by  forc- 
ing him  to  retire  irom  the  different  aver 
nues  and  commanding  grounds.  When 
the  various  objects  wtuch  are  to  facili- 
tate 
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tate  the  approaches  of  the  besieging  ar- 
my, have  oeen  accomplished,  the  lieute- 
nant-general who  is  entrusted  with  the 
investment  of  the  town,  must  procure 
faithful  and  intelligent  guides,  advance 
by  forced  marches^  halt  as  little  as  pos- 
sible,  and  then  only  fur  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  his  men.  He  must  studious- 
ly preserve  the  secret  of  his  expedition, 
until  he  {;ets  so  near  to  the  town,  that 
the  object  of  his  approaches  becomes 
manifest  and  unequivocal. 

When  be  arrives  within  one  day's 
march  of  the  town,  he  must  detach  from 
his  main  body  two  or  three  parties  of 
horse,  (each  party  to  be  stronger  than 
the  garrison  of  the  place)  which  must  lie 
in  ambush  in  the  neighbourhood,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  oft'  cattle,  or  of 
making  prisoners.  The  instant  he  reach- 
es the  town  he  must  seize  upon  all  the 
leading  avenues,  and  draw  his  army  up 
on  some  advantageous  ground.  He  then 
goes  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  discover 
the  most  hkely  places  by  which  succours 
might  be  conveyed  into  the  town.  He 
must  have  the  precaution  to  post  a 
strong  guard  in  each  of  these  places. 

His  next  business  will  be  to  send  out 
small  scouting  parties,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain correct  intelligence  respecting  the 
enemy's  motions.  Every  out-let  is  block- 
ed up  by  some  dragoons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nemming  in  the  garrison  as  close 
as  possible.  He  makes  it  his  study 
moreovier  to  acquire  personal  informa- 
tion by  examinmg  the  prisoners^  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
different  forde,  rivulets,  points  of  enfi- 
lade, avenues,  strong  buildings,  or  com- 
manding heights  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  further  enquires  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  and  the  number  of  offi- 
cers; whether  the  governor  suspects 
that  a  regular  Aiege  is  intended :  whe- 
ther he  expects  succours,  supplies  of 
stores  and  ammunition,  and  from  what 
quarter  he  is  to  be  furnished ;  finally, 
whether  the  fortifications  be  in  good  re- 
pair, and  the  place  equal  to  a  defence. 

At  night  he  sends  out  advanced  par- 
ties, with  directions  to  biouac  within 
«nusquet  shot  of  the  town,  and  takes  es- 
pecial cnrc  Jilways  to  post  strong  parties 
m  those  places  and  avenues  by  which 
succours  and  supplies  might  be  easily 
conveved  to  the  garrison.  He  has  like- 
wise tiie  precaution  to  have  dLPfereut 


small  guards,  or  out-lying  and  in-lying 
piquets,  both  in  his  front  and  rear,  to 
prevent  surprizes.  On  these  occasions, 
the  detachments  are  formed,  half  on 
foot,  and  half  mounted;  those  on  foot 
constantly  remaining  at  their  horses* 
heads,  bndle  in  hand.  These  detach- 
ments are  on  the  alert  durinir  the  whole 
of  the  night,  and  only  one  half  of  the 
number  is  suffered  to  repose  during  the 
day.  Whenever  the  commanding  offi- 
cer has  received  intellii,p.nce  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  body  of  troops  to  relieve  the 
garrison,  he  must  make  his  dispositions 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  battle, 
before  they  get  sufficiently  near  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  town,  in  scattered 
and  divided  parties.  Great  caution, 
however,  must  be  observed  under  these 
circumstances,  not  to  advance  too  far, 
lest  it  should  only  prove  a  feint  on  the 
enemy's  part,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
weaken  some  of  his  posts;  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  absence,  to  throw- 
some  succours  into  the  town. 

As  the  principal,  indeed  the  only  ob« 
ject  which  the  lieutenant  general  can 
have,  is  to  preyent  any  assistance  being 
given  to  tne  garrison,  whilst  be  invests 
the  place,  he  must  always  be  on  horse- 
back; he  must  incessantly  visit  the  dif- 
ferent post^  thoroughly  reconnoitre  the 
country,  and  minutely  examine  those 
quarters  through  which  succours  or  sup- 
plies might  be  conveyed  to  the  garrison, 
or  which  offer  bdvantageous  positions 
for  his  own  troops  to  occupy.  During 
the  investment  of  the  town,  it  will  be 
his  duty  to  collect  all  the  intelligence 
and  information  he  can,  respecting  the 
state  of  the  works,  and  the  adjacent 
points,  in  order  to  communicate  fully 
with  the  general  in  chief,  when  he 
brings  up  the  besieging  army,  and  to  put 
him  in  full  possession  of  every  thin^ 
which  may  facilitate  the  object  of  lus 
enterprize. 

The  chief  engineers  should  always  ac- 
company the  lieutenant  general  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  investing  of  a  town, 
in  order  to  get  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  place  before-hand,  and  to  under- 
stand how  the  lines  of  circumvallation, 
&c.  should  be  drawn  tliree  or  four  days 
before  the  main  army  arrives;  they 
should,  moreover,  make  several  round  % 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  These 
measure!)  will  conduce  a  great  deal  to^ 

wards 
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wards  a  wise  and  effectual  method  of 
inve$ting  the  place.  To  accomplish 
these  ends,  a  correct  plan  of  the  town 
must  be  procured.  This  plan  must  be 
reduced,  and  a  rough  sketch  taken  of 
every  thing  within  half  a  league  of  the 
circumference  of  the  town;  lifter  which 
a  small  chart  may  be  drawn  of  the  lines, 
&c.  which  are  to  be  made  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  carrying  on  the  siege.  This 
must  be  done  in  concert  with  the  lieu- 
tenant general,  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter than  any  body  what  the  order  of 
battle  will  be,  how  much  ground  is  to 
be  occupied  by  the  ditlerent  brie^adcs 
and  re<;mients,  and  what  the  relative 
detail  of  the  whole  army  will  require. 

From  the  day  on  which  a  town  is  in- 
ve$tedf  every  thing  is  thrown  into  mo- 
tion. The  train  of  artillery  is  directed 
to  be  brought  out  with  necessary  stores 
and  ammunition,  and  proper  carriages, 
with  their  drivers,  are  impressed;  every 
department,  in  a  word,  performs  its 
allotted  duty,  and  the  board  of  ord- 
nance, as  well  as  the  commissary  gene- 
nd's  office  become  subservient  to  the 
orders  that  are  issued  by  the  general  in 
chief. 

Whilst  the  necessary  measures  are 
adopted  for  the  close  investing  of  the 
town,  the  main  army  approaches  by 
forced  marches,  and  generally  arriVes 
before  the  place  five  or  six  days  after  it 
luu  been  invested.  The  lieutenant  ge- 
neral, or  officer  commanding  the  inr<r«/- 
ing  army  goes  out  to  meet  the  main 
body,  when  it  is  within  half  a  league 
of  the  place,  and  communicates  with 
the  general;  who,  in  conseauence  of  the 
report  he  makes,  gives  directions  re- 
specting the  line  of  circumvallation,  &c. 

For  further  particulars  on  this  arti- 
ticle,  see  Traitc  de  VAttaque  da  Places 
par  U  Marechal  Vauban  revue,  SfC.  F. 
P.  Foitsac  Chefde  Brigade  au  Corps  du 
Genie  de  la  lUpublique  Francaise,  vol.  1. 
pace  69. 

INVESTISSEMENT.  (A  French 
word,  which  is  strictly  military'.  The 
celebrated  Vauban  has  erroneously  used 
investiture  to  signify  the  same  thing.) 
Tbe  act  of  investing  any  town  or  place 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  gar- 
rison or  inhabitants  from  receiving  suc- 
cours or  provisions. 

INViNCIDU;  not  to  be  ov«rcome 
•r  con<|uered. 
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Les  INVINCIBLES,  Fr.  a  French 
regiment  which  accompanied  Bonaparte 
when  he  invaded  Egypt,  aad  which  had 
distinguished  itself  in  several  battle?, 
during  that  general's  campaigns  in  Italy* 
It  was  completely  routed  (leaving  its 
famolis  standard  in  the  field,)  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1801,  and  at  last  sur- 
rendered, with  the  rest  of  the  army,  to 
General,  now  Lord  Hutchinson,  who  had 
succeeded  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  in 
the  command  of  the  British  troops. 

To  INUNDATE,  in  a  military  sense, 
is  to  overflow  any  part  of  a  country,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  ad- 
vancing. Holland  is  particularly  calcu- 
lated for  this  species  of  defence. 

INUNDATION.  The  act  of  letting 
water  into  a  country,  so  that  it  shall  be 
overflowed,  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
an  ^emy. 

In  the  Instruction  addresse  aux  offir 
ciers  tP Infanterie pour  tracer  et  const ru^ 
ire  toutes  sortes  (fOuvrages  de  Cam- 
pagncy  6^c,  par  A.  P.  I.  Belair,  Chef 
de  Brigade,  may  be  found  some  very 
sensible  observations  on  die  means  of 
making  inundations  to  answer  military 
purposes,  see  page  119,  &c.  Chapitre 
Huitieme,  Moyens  de  Jaire'  des  Jnonda" 
tions,  ♦  We  likewise  refer  our  military 
readers  to  the  Flmens  de  Fortijlcatioft, 
published  by  the  same  author,  see  pages 
75,  82,  83,  and  84.  In  page  294  of 
his  Dictionnaire  Militaire,  some  excel- 
lent observations  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject may  be  seen  under  the  article  Ar- 
chifecture  ht/drauUque, 

INVULNERABLBS.  During  the 
American  war,  certain  corps  of  loyalists 
were  so  called  by  the  British. 

Invulnerables   aux    armies.    See 

MONT-PAGNOTE. 

JO  A 11,  Ind.  A  general  massacre  of 
the  women  and  children,  which  A  some- 
times performed  by  the  Hindoos,  when 
they  find  they  cannot  prevent  the  ene- 
my from  taking  the  town.  Whoa  this 
dreadful  and  unnatural  ceremony  is  to 
take  place,  a  spot  is  selected,  wliich  is 
filled  with  wood,  straw,  oil,  &c.  tlie  vic- 
tims are  enclosed,  and  the  whole  is  set 
on  fire. 

To  JOIN.  A  technical  word  used' in 
the  Biitish  service,  generally  signifying 
to  eflect  the  junction  of  one  military 
body  with  another.  In  a  more  limited 
seu^C;  it  means  the  accession  of  an  in-* 
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dividual  voluntarily,  or  otherwise,  to  a 
corps  or  army.    It  an  officer,  on  being 
ordered  to  join,  omits  to  do  so  wilfully, 
he  is  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  general 
court-martial,    or  to  be  peremptorily 
suspended  or  dismissed  by  his  Majesty, 
for  being  absent  without  leave. 
JOim:  Belts.    See  Bolts. 
JOLS,  Fr.    Barges   so    cajied,    are 
used  in  Denmark,  and  sometimes  by  the 
Russians. 
JONCTiON,  jFr.    See  Junction. 
JoNCTiON   de   corps  milUaires,    Fr. 
The' junction  or  assemblage  of  several 
military  corps,  so  as  to  form  one  body, 
and  thereby  constitute  an  army. 

JOODAY  PERRAPUT,  Ind,  A 
term  used  in  India  to  signify  a  slave 
taken  in  war. 

JOOMAN,  Ind.  Friday  so  caUed  in 
India. 

JOU£!  Fr,  a  word  of  command  in 
the  French  ser^'ice^  answering  to  Fre- 
sent! 

Caucher  en  Joue,  JFr.  To  aim  with 
a  musquet,  or  other  fire-arm,  which  is 
used  as  such-^es  }e  FavoU  cUjci  couche 
en  jnucy  I  had  already  taken  my  aim  at 
him. 

JOUER,  Fr,  In  amilitary'sense  to  put 
into  motion  or  state  of  action.' — Hence 
J'airt  jouer  la  mine-^To  spring  a  mine. 
The  French  also  say  familiarly,  potter 
des  coutetiux^-To  fight  sword  iu  hand. 
It  literally  signifies  to  fight  with  knives. 
JOUES  (fune  embrasure,  Fr.  The  two 
sides  of  the  epaulement  iu  fortification, 
which  form  the  opening  of  the  anbror 
mire  from  its  utmost  point  of  elevation 
io  the  genouilltre. 

JOVES,  Fr,  The  two  sides  in  the 
epaulement  of  a  battery  which  form  the 
embrazure,  are  so  called. 

JOUR,  Fr.  The  tour  of  duty  which 
is  done  in  the  course  of  a  day  and  night. 
Eire  de  Jour.  To  be  omcer  of  the 
day,  or  to  command  a  body  of  troops  at 
a  siege^  or  otherwise  in  the  capacity  of 
a  general  officer,  &c  The  usual  tune 
was  24  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
another  officer  undertook  the  duty,  and 
was  relieved  by  one  of  his  own  rank.— 
See  Officer  of  the  day, 

Ordre  du  Jour,  Jr.  Orders.  See 
General  Orders. 

JOURNAL  MilUaire,  Fr.  A  public 
record  or  general  orderly  book,  which 
was  formerly  kept  in  the  French  service, 
mid  in  which  ei*ery  transaction  that  oc- 


curred during  a  si^e  was  entered  by 
the  governor  of  the  town,  for  the  future 
inspection  of  a  superior  autiK>rity.  The 
general  officer  who  carried  on  the  siege 
of  a  place,  likewise  kept  a  document  of 
the  sort,  and  minuted  down  every  thing 
that  happened  under  his  command.  So 
that  the  journal  which  was  kept  in  this 
manner  was  a  circumstantial  detail  of 
what  occurred,  day  after  day,  during 
the  attacJk  and  defence  of  a  town. 

Journal  de  famtte,  Fr.  See  Re- 
turns. 

JOURNEE,  Fr.  A  term  used  among 
the  French,  ur  express  any  particular 
engagement  or  battle,  as  la  journee  de 
Marengo,  the  battle  of  Marengo.  We 
frequently  adopt  the  word  day  in  the 
same  sense :  thus  a  hard  fought  day  sig- 
nifies a  hard  fought  battle. 

JOUTE,  Fr.  A  close  fight  between 
two  individuals.  It  likewise  means  an 
engagement  at  sea. 

JOUTElt,  faire  dcs  joutes,  Fr.  To 
run  a  tilt  at  one  another  with  lances. 
JOUST.  See  Just. 
JOYEUSE,  Fr.  The  sword  of  Char- 
lemagne was  so  called  by  the  Fi-ench ; 
in  which  sense  joycuse  probably  meant 
lucky,  fortunate. 

IKjfS,  Ind.  Persia! 
IRENARCH,  /IrcMorywc,  Fr.)  An 
officer,  so  called  in  the  old  Grecian  em- 
pire, irenarcha  prafectus  pads.  His 
principal  duty  was  to  preserve  public 
tranquillity,  aad  liis  functions  .were 
nearly  similar  to  tliose  of  the  French 
prevots  de  marechausscs,  or  police  ma- 
gistrates. We  read  in  the  Justinian 
code  of  laws,  that  the  irenarchs  were 
sent  into  the  different  provinces,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  peace  and  good 
order.  They  were  tljerefore  invested 
with  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  to  pur 
nish  the  dehnquents.  There  was  like- 
wise an  irenarch  established  iu  every 
town,  to  settle  the  .disputes  and  difte- 
rences  which  might  ari^e  between  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  secure  public  tnui*^ 
quillity.  This  person  was  anciently  cal- 
led prafectus  urbis.  The  office  of  I'r^ 
narch  was  abolished  under  the  Empe- 
rors Theodosius  and  Honoriusy  it  havins 
latterly  been  found  more  productive  of 
evil  than  good.  The  word  itself  is  de* 
rived  &om  the  Greek,  and  signifies 
Frince  ofFeacc. 
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IRON  Guns.    5>ee  Guns. 
IRONS,    bee  Pkiminc  Ikons. 
Irons,  (Jcrs^  Fr.)  fetters,  or  instru- 
ments made  of  iron,  with  which  a  pri- 
soner is  shackled. 

To  be  put  in  InoNS,   (itre  mis  aux 
JferSy  Fr.)  to  be  haudcuilR^d  and  confined 
in  fetters. 

IRREGULAR    Fortification.      See 
Fortification. 

ISLAUD,  Ind,    A  term  to  express 
slow  music  among  the  Indians. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  This  place,  as 
subject  to  the  militia  laws,  diners  from 
the  other  counties  in  England  in  one 
material  instance,  viz.  thar  the  governor 
has  the  power  of  appointing;  the  ofKcers 
and  deputy  lieutenants,  without  trans- 
mitting their  names  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  Their, 
qiiaiirications,  &c.  are  tne  same  as  those 
in  Wales.  The  militia,  however,  when 
eintxidied,  or  assembled  for  annual  ex- 
ercise, is  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
militia  of  the  county  of  Southampton, 
and  is  to  be  raised  in  the  same  manner. 
it  is  to  continue  in  the  island,  unless  it 
be  otherwise  ordered  by  his  Majesty. 

ISOCELES,  a  triangle  having  only 
two  sides  which  are  equal. 

ISOLE,  Fr.  This  word  is  used 
among  the  French,  to  express  any  body 
or  thing  which  is  detached  from  ano-^ 
ther.  It  is  variously  applied  in  fortifi- 
cation. Thus  a  pavilion  or  barrack 
which  18  not  joined  to  any  other  wall 
or  building  is  called  iioU,  because  it 
stands  alone,  and  a  person  may  walk  en- 
tirely round  it.  A  parapet  is  also  said 
to  b^  itofif  when  there  is  an  interval  of 
four  or  live  feet  between  the  rampart 
and  its  wall ;  which  interval  ser\'es  as  a 
path  for  the  roimds. 

I80PER I  METRICAL  JR^Br«.— 
(Fipire*  Ixopirimetriques,  Fr.)  A  term 
delived  from  the  Greek  to  express  all 
/litres  that  have  equal  circumferences 
or  perimeters. 

ISSUE,  event;  consequence;  the  ul- 
timate result  of  any  undertaking;  the 
terminati<}n  of  any  contest. 

General  Is«rE.  In  matters  of  liti- 
pkiion  with  respect  to  the  militia,  it  is 
enacted  by  the  36tli  of  the  King,  that 
if  any  action  shall  be  brought  against 
any  |ierson  or  persons,  for  any  thing 
done  in  pursuance  of  that  act,  such  ac- 
tion or  suit  shall  be  commenced  within 
six  months  next  after  the  fact  com- 


mitted, and  not  afterwards,  and  shall  be 
laid  in  the  county  or  place  where  the 
cause  of  complaint  did  arise,  and  not 
elsewhere;  and  tlie  defendant  or  dt:*-> 
fendants  in  every  such  action  or  suit 
may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give 
this  act  and  the  special  matter  in  evi- 
dence at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon : 
and  if  the  jury  shall  find  for  the  defen- 
dant or  defendants  in  any  such  action 
or  suit,  or  if  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs 
shall  be  non-suited,  or  discontinue  his 
or  their  action  or  suit  after  the  defendant 
or  defendants  shall  have  appeared ;  or  if 
upon  demurrer  judgment  shall  be  given 
against  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  the 
defendant  or  aefendants  shall  have  treble 
costs,  and  have  the  like  remedy  for  tlie 
same,  as  any  defendant  hath  in  other 
cases  to  recover  costs  by  law. 

ISSUES,  In  military  finance,  certain 
sums  of  money  which  are,  at  stated  pc* 
riods,  given  to  public  accountants  for 
pubUc  service ;  and  for  tlie  honest  dis- 
tribution of  which,  every  individual  so 
entrusted  is  responsible  to  Parliament. 
Regimental  Issues.  Monies  paid  by 
regimental  agents,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  their  respective  colonels,  for 
regimental  purposes;  the  latter  being 
accountable  to  tlie  public  for  the  pro- 
per distribution  of  all  such  monies,  and 
the  former  being  subject  to  specidc 
rules  and  regulations  wtiich  come  from 
the  secretary  at  war. 

No  clerk  belonging  to  the  war  de- 
partment can  issue  money  to  a  regi- 
mental agent,  or  to  any  other  person, 
without  the  express  order  and  autlio- 
rity  of  the  Secretary. 

Balances  of  regiments  cannot  Ite 
struck  within  three  months  alter  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  as  the  paymas- 
ters affect  to  say,  that  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  collect  their  contingent  dis- 
Dursements  before  that  period.  This 
argument,  or  rather  excuse,  is  totally 
unfounded. 

The  recruiting  branch  of  service  is  , 
similar  to  that  of  the  pay  of  reg^tnents, 
and  is  comprehended  under  the  foU 
lowing  heads : 

Increased  rates  to  innkeepers  both  in 
quarters  and  on  the  march,  under  two 
distinct  heads ;  bounty  or  levy  money. 

The  secretary  at  war,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, advances  to  the  regimental 
agent  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  the 
of&cer  or  officers  to  commence  recruit-. 
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ing.  This  money  mast  be  accounted 
for  by  a  regular  return  of  the  number 
of  men  who  have  been  enlisted,  before 
any  more  will  be  issued.  The  officer  or 
officers  on  the  recruiting  service  send 
their  several  accounts  of  monies  paid  or 
disbursed  to  the  agent,  who  makes  out  a 
general  return  from  the  whole,  and  lays 
the  same  before  the  secretary  at  war, 
who  orders  a  further  sum  to  be  issued  to 
the  agent ;  being  governed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  success  which  may  appear  on 
the  se\'eral  returns  already  given  in. 
When  the  levy  is  called  in,  or  completed, 
each  officer  employed  upon  the  recruit- 
ing service  makes  up  his  separate  ac- 
count. This  account  is  accompanied 
by  the  attestations  of  the  different  re- 
cruits, as  indispensable  vouchers,  from 
which  the  regimental  agent  makes  out  a 
general  account,  and  transmits  the  same 
to  the  secretary  at  war ;  nor  is  any  thing 
allowed  which  is  not  confirmed  or  accom- 
panied by  a  specific  voucher  for  each 
charge  against  the  public;  the  attesta- 
tions answering  for  tne  amount  of  boun- 
ty. From  these  several  documents,  the 
secretary  at  war  is  enabled  to  form  his 
army  estimates,  &c.  which  are  annually 
Ifud  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  regimen- 
tal monies,  the  following  particulars  re- 
late to  that  head.-^If  the  regiment  is 
at  home,  the  paymaster  sends  in  to  the 
secretary  at  war  an  estimate  e^-ery 
month,  for  the  sum  which  will  be  want- 
ed for  that  month,  ending  the  24th  in- 
clusive. This  estimate  consists  of  pay 
to  officers,  issued  both  by  re^raental 
paymasters,  agents,  and  distnct  pay- 
masters for  the  recruiting  service :  pay 
for  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates, (if  for  cavalry,  pay  of  horses)  in- 
Creased  rates  to  inn-keepers,  extra-al- 
lowance for  bread,  ditto  for  meat,  (when 
the  price  exceeds  a  given  sum  per  lb.) 
contmgencies,  levy-money.  The  total 
amount  of  these  several  heads  is  issued 
on  the  35th  of  every  month  to  the 
agent,  to  enable  liim  to  answer  the 
draughts  of  the  respective  persons  for 
the  current  month ;  and  on  the  first  of 
the  following  month  the  agents  send  in 
Q  state  of  the  drafts  of  their  respective 
paymasters,  together  with  such  vouchers 
ss  may  have  been  delivered  for  pay- 
ments made^o  olRcers  in  their  agency ; 
OS  also  such  contingent  charges  as  may 
)iave  been  paid  by  th«m.  The  regimen- 
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tal  pajrmaster  is,  of  conrse,  supposed  to 
have  transmitted,  by  this  time,  his  ge- 
neral pay-list  for  the  same  period ;  and 
from  tnis  list,  compared  with  the  agent's 
account,  it  is  inunediately  ascertained 
what  sum  may  be  left  in  the  agent's 
hands,  or  disbursement  made ;  as  each 
month  is  brought  forward  under  its  re- 
spective head,  with  a  general  total  of 
the  whole  sum  that  has  been  issued^— 
Should  the  agent  have  advanced  more 
than  he  has  received,  he  then  makes  a 
formal  application  to  the  secretary  at 
war  for  the  sum  so  advanced,  under 
whatever  head  or  heads  of  service  it  may 
really  appear.  All  issues  are  now  made 
according  to  specific  estimates  which 
are  given  in  to  the  secretary  at  war. 
They  were  formerly  granted  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a  regimental  agent;  by 
which  ill-judged  system  e\'ery  colonel  in 
the  army,  having  a  regiment,  might  have 
been  ruined,  as  he  was  always  at  the 
mercy  of  his  agent,  especially  if  he  was 
incautious  enough  to  omit  taking  ample 
security. 

Issues,  Fr.  outlets  or  passages  from 
a  fortified  town,  place,  or  camp. 

ISTHMUS,  (ttthme,  ¥r.)  a  neck  of 
land  which  joins  the  peninsula  to  the 
Continent,  and  which  separates  two  seas. 

ITINiRAIRES,Fr.  Itinerary  move- 
ments or  days  of  march.  A  technical 
phrase  among  the  French  to  denote 
the  order  and  disposition  which  a  body 
of  men,  or  an  army,  is  directed  to  ob- 
serve in  its  march  from  one  camp  to 
another,  or  to  any  particular  quarter  of 
destination. 

ITMAMDAR,  IntL  a  superintend- 
ant  or  lieutenant-governor  in  India. 

JUDGES  are  authorized  to  take  ju- 
dicial notice  of  the  Articles  of  War. 
Mutiny  Act,  Sec^.  18. 

JUDGErMARTIAI^  or  Advocate-^ 
General,  the  supreme  judge  in  martial 
law  as  to  tlie  jurisdiction  and  powers 
of  military  courts.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  this  person,  as  well  as  upon  bis 
deputies,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  the  land,  that  they  may  admo- 
nish the  court  or  president  when  their 
proceedings  are  tending  to  infringe  the 
civil  law.  He  is  register  of  courts- 
martial,  and  should  take  dowu  the  evi- 
dence in  the  very  words  of  the  witness. 
He  is  neither  a  judge  nor  a  juror  as  to 
the  charge,* 

JUGE,  Fr,  a  sort  of  judge  or  pro- 
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vost  inarshal.  This  term  was  particu- 
iariy  applicable  to  the  interior  govern- 
ment of  the  Swiss  guards  that  were  in 
the  service  of  France.  Each  regiment 
of  that  description  had  one  judge  or 
provost  marshal  per  company,  and  one 
superior  to  the  rest,  who  presided  over 
the  regiment.  The  inferior  judge  was 
called  rkhtcTy  and  the  grand  or  su- 
perior judge  obsier  richUr.  The  in- 
ferior judges  had  the  examination  of 
petty  crimes  and  ofiences  which  they 
reported  to  the  captain  of  the  company. 
If  the  crimes  were  of  a  serious  or 
heinous  nature,  the  inferior  judges  drew 
up  a  specific  statement  ot  them,  and 
laid  the  whole  before  the  obiter  richtcr, 
who  communicated  the  circumstance  to 
the  colonel.  Grounds  for  a  general 
court-martial  were  generally  established 
out  of  the  latter  report. 

JUGEMENS  Militairei,  Fr.  the  cog- 
nizance whicli  is  taken,  and  the  sen- 
tences that  are  passed,  for  military 
ofiences. 

JUGES  Militaires,  Fr.    See  Juge. 

JUGG,  Ind.  an  Indian  sacrifice. 

JUGGUT  Grow,  Ind,  an  Indian 
term  which  signifies  guardian  of  man- 
kind, 

JUMBAUN,  Ind,  in  Indian  music, 
means,  shake, 

JUMBOO  D]^EP>  Ind,  A  word  pai^ 
ticularly  used  to  signify  India ;  it  is  de- 
rived from^'ttm^  or  jumbookf  a  jackal, 
and  deep,  any  large  portion  of  land 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The 
inhabitants  of  India  were  so  called  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  Tartar  go- 
vernments. 

JUMMA  KERCH,  Ind,  An  ac- 
count,  stating  tlie  receipt  and  expen- 
diture of  the  revenue. 

JUNCAN,  Ind.  a  toll  or  duty  on 
every  thing  that  passes. 

JUNGLE^  an  Indian  term  for  a 
wood,  or  woody  country.  It  likewise 
means  high  grass,  reeds,  or  thicket. 

JURISDICTION,  legal  authority, 
extent  of  power.  Officers  not  being 
liable  to  be  tried  by  garrison  or  regi- 
mental courts-martial,  may  appeal  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  i>uch  courts ;  us  may 
non-commisiiioned  otHcers  and  soldiers 
in  cases  where  thei.r  pay  is  coucerned. 

JUST,  a  sporiive  combat  on  horse- 
back, man  against  man,  armed  with 
lances;  called  also  Joust,  Tilt,  Tour- 
nameat^  ^c. 
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JUSTICES.    Military  men   are,   in 
many  instances,  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  justices  in  order  to  execute 
their  several   orders  and    instructions 
without  infrin^ng  upon  the  civil  au* 
thorities;  and  justices  on  their  side  ar« 
,  bound  t6  aid  and  assist  the  military  in 
I  conformity  to  established  laws  and  re- 
!  gulations.    As  the  functions  of  these 
I  gentlemen  seem  ^specifically  pointed  out 
m  mili^  acts,  and  every  thmg  relating 
to  the  army  is   comprized  under  the 
different  heads,  we  snail  give  the  fol- 
lowing brief  abstract  for  the  information 
of  military  men  in  general. 

Justices  are  directed  to  grant  warrants 
for  impressing  carriages  for  the  use  of 
the  regular  army  and  militia,  when  any 
part  of  either  of  those  establishments  is 
on  its  march.  They  may  grant  warrants 
for  the  apprehendmg  of  deserters,  and 
must  pay  kos.  to  the  person  who  brings 
a  deserter,  and  has  him  sworn  in  before 
them. 

They  may  billet  officers  and  men 
upon  the  different  public-houses,  and 
wnen  the  militia  is  disembodied,  they 
provide  in  the  same  manner  for  that 
establishment,  during  the  annual  exer« 
cise.  With  regard  to  the  militia,  it  is 
the  peculiar  province  of  each  juj^tice  to 
order  costs  for  making  distress  on 
quakers  for  riites  for  raising  volunteers, 
and  to  grant  warrants  in  general  for 
levying  by  distress  the  regulated  rates 
under  that  head.  They  may  likewise 
determine  disputes  respecting  wages  un- 
der  20/.  between  masters  and  their  ser- 
vants, who  have  been  enrolled  as  militia- 
men, and  may  order  the  same  to  be 
levied  by  distress.  They  may  likewise 
order  relief  to  be  given  to  disabled  mi- 
htia-men,  &c.  and  may  commit  militiar 
men  for  not  paying  the  penalty  they 
might  have  incurred  for  selling  their 
arms,  and  either  commit  the  purchasers 
lof  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  whipped 
at  the  cart's  tail,  &c. 

At  the  quarter  session  after  Christmas 
in  every  year,  justices  are  to  assess  5/. 
per  man  on  everv  place  that  does  not 
return  an  annual  state  of  its  militia 
when  disembodied ;  and  at  Midsummer 
quarter  session  they  are  to  order  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  to  certify  the 
quota  paid  to  the  land  tax  by  places  not 
rated  to  the  county  rate,  and  which 
have  not  paid  their  assessments  for  not 
having  raised  their  militi^, 

S  E  3  JUSTICF* 
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JUSTICES  o/*  the  peace  being  military 
ofBcerSy  cannot  grant  warrants  for  Quar- 
tering their  own  soldiers  in  England. 
See  37,  40,  of  the  King,  cap.  27,  arL 
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Military  Justice,  (Juitice  militairey 
Fr.)  That  species  of  justice  which  pro- 
vails  in  the  army,  and  corresponds  with 
the  Articles  of  VVar. 
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KABBADE  or  CABADE,  Fr, 
A  military  dress  which  is  worn 
by  the  modern  Greeks.  According  to 
Tzetz^s  it  derives  its  name  from  Ca- 
faades,  a  Persian  king.  Codinus,  on 
the  other  hand,  asserts,  that  the  Greeks 
in  Constantinople  adopted  it  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Assyrians.  Others  again 
maintain,  that  it  owes  its  appellation  to 
the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  a 
Greek  letter.  Father  Goar,  the  au- 
thor, very  justly  ridicules  this  etymo- 
logy»  VVe  are,  however,  authorized  to 
say,  that  be  the  derivation  of  the  word 
what  it  may,  the  dress  itself  consists 
of  a  short  garment  which  was  worn 
underneath  anotlier.  It  had  not  any 
folds,  but  sat  close  to  the  body,  being 
buttoned  with  large  buttons,  and  reach- 
ing dmvn  to  the  calves  of  the  legs.  It 
was  fringed  ronnd  the  edges,  and  was 
usually  worn  with  a  girdle ;  such  is  the 
description  which  Father  Goar  has 
given  of  the  kabbades  in  hb  notes 
upon  Codinus.  He  concludes  by  ob- 
serving, that  in  his  opinion  it  is  what  the 
Romans  called  sagum,  and  the  modern 
Greeks  aftenvards  corrupted  into  kalh- 
hade, 

KABEL-JAUW,  Fr,  a  name  for- 
merly given  to  a  faction  in  the  low 
countries,  which  constantly  opposed 
the  Hotickiens, 

KAJAN  A,  Ind.  a  collection  of  trea- 
sure under  the  immediate  controul  of 
a  Jaghirdar,  or  military  chief,  in  the 
Indian  empire.  This  treasure,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  editor  of  the  Asi- 
atic Register,  consists  of  specie  and 
jewels,  which  arc  lodged  in  a  secret  de- 
pository within  the  walls  of  a  bfrong 
fortress,  often  erected  for  the  purpose, 
on  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  moun- 
tains in  the  dominions  of  a  Maliratta 
prince. 

KiVK  TOWDA,  tnd.    fme   mould 


beat  strongly  in  between  two  walls,  for 
the  purpose  of  shooting  arrows  into, 
when  the  walls  are  taken  away. 

KALAl,  a  term  used  among  the 
Turks  to  signify  fort  or  fortress ;  a  spe- 
cies of  defence  which  they  particularly 
adopt  when  they  construct  their  Palan- 
chus. 

KALEE,  Ind.  an  Hindoo  deity,  to 
whom  human  beings  are  sacrificed. 

KALI.AAT  or  KELAUT,  Ind,  a 
dress  which  is  given  to  any  person  in- 
vested with  a  new  office. 

KALMUCS,  {Kalmouques,  VT^  This 
word  is  generally  written  Calmucs. 
They  ai'e  wandering  tribes  of  Tartars, 
who  inhabit  the  parts  north  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  These  hordes  frequently  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
court  of  Russia.  A  French  writer  de- 
scribes the  Kalmucs  to  be  a  sort  of  mi- 
litia, which  is  established  between  Sibe- 
ria and  the  Caspian  sea.  There  are 
generally  some  regiments  of  them  at- 
tached to  the  Russian  armies  in  com- 
mon with  the  Cossacks.  They  are 
armed  with  a  lance  iron  pointed,  about 
six  feet  long,  and  carry  a  bow  with  a 
quiver  upon  their  backs,  containing  ten 
arrows.  Thev  ne\'er  serve  on  foot,  and 
are  only  fornndable  by  name. 

KAIi^A,  Ind.  the  Cini:,  the  head. 

KALSA  CUTCHKRRY,  Ind,  the 
room  of  business,  wliere  the  king  sits  in 
person. 

KAM,  (Kaniy  Fr.)  an  elective  prince 
belonging  to  one  family,  who  has  full 
power  over  the  small  states  of  Tartar}-; 
subject  only  to  the  Grand  Si^nor. 

KAN,  an  officer  in  Persia,  who  is 
invested  with  the  same  powers  that  aro 
entrusted  to  an  European  governor. 

KANAUTS,  Ind,  a  tenn  used  in 
India,  to  express  the  walb  of  a  canvas 
tent. 

KARKI-MESRAC,  a  sort  of  lance 
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or  javelin  used  by  the  Turks  iu  Asia, 
and  by  the  cavalry  called  Crepicult/  and 
Seratcuiy, 

KATA,  the  Indian  name  for  China. 

KATIKy  an  Indian  month,  which, 
in  some  measure,  coincides  with  our 
month  of  October. 

KAULAUBHAIJE,  the  Indian  term 
for  message. 

KAYMETAN.  See  Seymeny-Bassy. 

KECHEHKLECHI,  guards  attached 
to  the  person  of  tiie  king  of  Persia; 
they  are  armed  with  a  musquet  of  an 
extraordinary  size  and  caliber.  They 
were  raised  and  formed  into  a  regular 
corps  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

KEELS,  the  long  boats  in  which  the 
Saxons  successfully  invaded  England 
were  so  called.  _   f 

KEEP,  in  ancient  mT^^  history, 
a  kind  of  strong  tower  tf^hich  was  built 
in  the  center  of  a  cattle  or  fort,  to 
which  the  besieged  reycated  and  made 
their  last  efforts  of  d^ncc.  Of  this  de- 
scription is  the  keep  p  Windsor  Castle. 

Kin^t  KEEP,  a,  fort  built  by  King 
Heniy  II.  in  the^cerior  part  of  Dover 
Castie  is  ^oc^  .d. 

To  Kzilf^f^y  in  a  military  sense,  is 
eitlier  to  deter  your  enemy  from  ap- 
proaching close  to  tlie  lines  or  fortifica- 
tions by  inducing  him  to  suspect  a  su- 
perior lorce,  an  ambuscade,  or  a  mine, 
or  by  openly  galling  his  advanced  posts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  beat  him  in  de- 
tail. Infantry  may  keep  off  cavalry  by 
hot  firing,  or  by  a  compact  intrepid 
direction  of  the  bayonet. 

To  Keep  up,  in  military  movements, 
is  to  preserve  that  regular  pace,  by 
which  a  line  or  column,  on  a  march,  or 
in  mancBuvring,  advances  towards  any 
given  point  without  any  chasms  or  fluc- 
tuations. When  a  regiment  marches 
by  files,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
rear  to  keep  up.  On  this  account,  di- 
visions, subdivisions,  and  even  sections, 
are  best  calculated  to  preserve  a  regular 
depth  and  continuity  of  march. 

To  Keep  up,  likewise  signifies  to  at- 
tend to  the  interior  management  and 
discipline  of  a  corps,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  least  deviation  from  established  rules 
and  regulations.  Thus  commanding 
officers  are  said  to  keep  up  good  order 
and  discipline,  who  (whether  absent  or 
present)  provide  against  the  least  iu- 
tubordiaation;  &c. 
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To  Keep  up  a  heavy  fire,  is  to  play 
with  heavy  ordnance  against  a  fortified 
place,  or  body  of  men,  by  a  calm  and 
well-directed  succession  of  shot  In 
musquetry  firing,  officers  commanding 
battalions,  divisions,  or  platoons,  should 
be  very  exact  in  giving  the  word  in  or- 
der to^keep  up  the  different  firings. 
KEERAY,  Ind.  expences,  charges. 
KENT.  It  is  the  peculiar  duty  of 
the  county  lieutenant,  or  of  three  depu- 
ty lieutenants  belonging  to  this  county, 
to  issue  orders  to  the  chief  constables 
of  the  several  hundreds  to  send  out  pre- 
cepts to  the  churchwardens  or  overseers 
to  return  a  list  of  men  liable  to  serve. 
The  churchwardens  and  overseers  of 
the  county  of  Kent  are,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, mvested  with  the  powers  of 
constables,  to  put  in  force  the  militia 
acts. 

KENTASSI,  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Thibet,  in  which  are  the  sources  of 
the  Ganges.  This  liver,  formed  from 
several  sources,  passes  successively  two 
great  lakes,  and  nows  to  the  west,  until 
the  opposition  of  a  part  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus  turns  it  to  the  south,  and 
having  completed  in  these  various  dw 
rections  a  course  of  two  hundred 
leagues,  it  enters  India  by  forcing  its 
passage  through  the  mountains  of  the 
frontier. 

KERANA,  a  long  trumpet,  similar 
in  shape  and  size  to  3ie  speaking  trum- 
pet. The  Persians  use  it  whenever  they 
wish  to  make  any  extraordinary  noise, 
and  they  frequently  blow  it  with  haut- 
boys, kettle  drums,  and  other  instru- 
ments at  sunset,  and  two  hours  after 
midnieht. 

KEREEF,  Ind,  one  of  the  two  sea- 
sons into  which  the  year  is  divided  in 
India. 

KERIMCIIARRY,  Ind,  an  inferior 
officer  under  the  Zemindar,  who  col- 
lects from  the  villages,  and  keeps  the 
accounts. 

KERN.  The  Irish  infantry  were  for- 
merly  distinguished  by  this  appellation. 
The  men  in  those  days  were  armed  with 
a  sword,  and  a  dart  or  javelin,  which 
was  tied  to  a  small  cord,  so  that,  after 
they  had  thrown  it  at  the  enemy,  they 
could  instantly  recover  it,  and  use  it  in 
any  way  they  thought  proper.  The 
javelin  was  called  skene. 

KERUI,  but,  a  village  or  parisli. 
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KETTLE,  a  vessel  used  to  boil  com- 
position for  fire-works. 

KElTLB-DrttiiM.    See  Druhs. 

Kettle- drum  cart,  a  four  wheel  ca> 
riage  which  is  drawti  by  four  horses, 
and  is  used  exclusively  by  the  royal  a> 
tillery. 

The  ordnance  flag  is  planted  on  the 
fore  part,  and  the  drummer  with  two 
kettle  drums  is  seated,  as  in  a  chair  of 
jtate,  on  the  back  part  This  cart  is 
finely  engraven  and  richly  gilt.  It  has 
not  been  in  the  field  since  the  year  1743, 
when  the  King  was  present.  It  is  kept 
in  the  tower. 

KEY,  in  a  general  sense,  is  an  instru- 
ment with  which  locks  are  opened. 

Keys,  in  artillery  carriages,  may  be 
considered  under  three  specific  heads, 
viz. 

For&'lock  Keys,  which  serve  to  pass 
througb  the  lower  end  of  bolts,  in  or- 
der to  fasten  them. 

Spring  Keys  may  be  used  in  the  same 
manner,  but  are  differently  made,  for 
instead  of  being  of  one  single  piece,  they 
are  of  two,  like  two  springs  laid  one 
over  the  other.  When  they  are  put  into 
eye-bolts,  they  are  pinched  together  at 
tfie  ends,  and  when  tbey  are  in,  they 
open  again ;  so  that  the  motion  of  the 
carriage  cannot  disturb  or  shake  them 
out.  Spring  keys  are  peculiarly  useful 
in  travelling  carriages. 

Keys  with  chains  and  itapUs  fixed  on 
the  side  pieces  of  a  carriage  or  mortar 
bed.  Tney  serve  to  fasten  the  cap 
squares  by  passing  through  the  eyes  of 
the  eye-bolts. 

Key  iS^ort^,  in  architecture,  is  the 
middle  stone  of  kn  arch,  by  which  the 
•weep  of  an  arch  is  bound  together. 

Key,  is  also  used  in  a  figurative  sense, 
to  signify  any  important  outlet  of  a 
kingdom.  Thus  Luxembur^h  is  called 
the  key  of  the  German  empire  towards 
France.  Tlie  French  use  the  word  in  the 
same  sense,  Calais  est  une  des  clefs  de 
la  Franccy  Calais  is  one  of  the  keys  of 
Fnmce.  Dover  may  also  be  so  called, 
with  respect  to  England.  Key  also 
means  a  liaven  for  ships  to  ride  in.  See 

QVAY. 

Gold  Key,  (clef  rf'or,  Fr.)  a  key  whicji 
is  worn  by  the  lords  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber in  England,  and  in  most  European 
courts. 

KEYSERLICKS,  or  imperialists,  the 


Austrian  troops  are  frequently  called 
so.  The  term  was  indeed  common 
among  the  British  soldiers,  when  they 
did  duty  together,  and  invaded  France 
in  1794.  It  is  derived  from  k^ser, 
which  in  German  signifies  emperor. 

KUAN,  Ind.  signifies  lord  or  chief- 
tain. This  tide  is  ^ven  by  the  king  of 
Delhi,  for  which  it  is  supposed,  the  per- 
son maintains  350  horse  soldiers,  wuidi 
he  commands  and  disciplines  for  the 
king's  service. 

KHEET,  Ind.  a  fortified  dty,  which 
is  four  boss  or  English  miles  in  length  - 
and    breadth,    and  not  so    much    as 
eight. 

KHODA,  Ind.  God. 

KHODADAUD  SIRCAR,  Ind,  Tip- 
po  Sultaun,  the  sovereign  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Mysore,  who  fell  in  defence  of 
his  capital,  Serungputtun,  or  Seringa- 
patam,  when  it  was  stormed.  May  the 
4th,  1799,  by  the  British  forces  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant  general 
Harris. 

KID.  This  appellation  was  formerly 
given  to  any  person  that  was  trepanned 
by  kidnappers. 

KIDNAPPER,  a  man  who  by  im- 
proper means  decoys  the  unwary  into 
the  king's  service. 

KIEU,  tlie  Indian  term  for  any 
bridge  under  which  water  flows. 

To  KILL,  {Tuer,  Fr.)  To  deprive  of 
life.  A  power  arrogated  by  the  strong 
over  the  weak,  without  aiiy  otlier  prin- 
ciple to  justify  it  than  the  usag^  of 
mankind. 

To  Kill  according  to  lav,  to  take 
away  life  in  consequence  of  judicial  in-* 
vestigation,  and  for  a  breach  of  some 
known  rule.  .  Under  tliese  circum- 
stances the  execution  of  the  culprit 
takes  place  in  open  day-light. 

To  Kill  privately,  and  with  malice 
prepense,  to  murder  in  the  dark  or  by 
secret  means.  Hence,  to  assassinate, 
which  is  derived  from  the  word  iw- 
sassin;  a  modem  term,  taken  from  a 
set  of  miscreants  who  formerly  inhabit- 
ed a  part  of  Asia,  and  were  under  a 
petty  prince  called  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain.  This  man,  according  to 
Hume,  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant 
over  his  fanatical  subjects,  that  they 
paid  the  most  implicit  deference  to  his 
commands ;  esteemed  assassination  ine<- 
ritorious  when  sanctified  by  liis  niaii* 
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date ;  courted  danger,  and  even  certain 
death,  in  the  execution  of  his  order 
and  fancied,  that  when  they  sacrificed 
cheir  lives  for  his  sake,  the  highest  joys 
ofi^'aradise  were  the  infallible  reward 
of  their  devoted  obedience. 

The  greatest  Monarchs  stood  in  awe 
of  this  prince  of  the  Assassins,  (for  that 
was  the  name  of  his  people)  whence 
the  word  has  passed  into  most  Euro* 
pean  languages.)  vol.  II.  Hume's  His- 
tory of  Knglana,  p.  18. 

KILLA,  Jnd.  a  castle,  fort,  or  for- 
tress. 

KILLADAR,  Ind.  the  gOTemor  or 
commandant  of  a  fort 

KIND,  (genre,  sorte,  Fr.)  natural  state 
of  any  thing. 

In  Kind,  fen  espice;,  en  nature,  Fr.) 
as  the  thing  is.  Thus  in  military  distri- 
butions, rations  are  ordered  to  be  sup- 
plied IN  KiJND,  (eh  nature)  and  not 
paid  for  or  compounded  in  money. 

KINDALAHS,  a  vagabond,  outcast 
set  of  people  in  India,  originally  be- 
longing to  the  Hindoo  tribe.  By  such 
proscnption  and  disgrace  are  these  mi- 
serable creatures  marked,  that  the  peo- 
p\e  of  other  casts  not  only  will  not  visit 
them,  but  if  any  one  of  them  should 
presume  to  ajTproach  a  person  of  the 
Nayr  tribe,  it  is  lawful  for  the  latter  to 
put  him  to  instant  death. 

To  KINDLE,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
to  excite  mankind  to  arms.  To  kindle 
the  flames  of  war  is  a  familiar  expres- 
sion. « 

The  KING,  a  person  in  whom  a  su- 
preme or  qualifi^  authority  is  vested 
oy  the  consent  of  a  nation.  The  chief 
mag;istrate,  and  one  of  the  three  inte- 
pal  parts  of  tlie  British  constitution. 

In  a  military  acceptation  of  the  term, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  constitu- 
tJonallyy  and  in  his  own  proper  right, 
captain-general  of  the  British  army,  the 
pnmary  source  from  which  all  appoint- 
meuts  m  it  are  derived,  and  the  last  re- 
sort of  naval  and  military  jurisdiction. 
With  him,  as  principal  magistrate  in 
the  state,  and  head  of  the  executive 
power,  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  finally  rest,  as  from  him  they 
primarily  issued.  From  him  all  the  ef- 
fective forces  derive  energy  and  effect, 
and  when  war  has  been  declared,  to  him 
only  does  the  army  look  for  the  imme- 
diate application,  and  general  exercise 
#f  its  powers^  through  the  medium  of 
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the  ministers  he  appoints,  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  parliament  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  authority  they  have  receiv- 
ed has  been  executed.  %  English  kings 
have  sometimes  fought  at  the  .head  of 
their  armies,  and  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown  has  often  exposed  himself  in 
common  with  his  father's  subjects,  to 
all  the  casualties  of  war. 

The  King  is  supreme  head  of  the 
militia,  and  has  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing or  dismissing  lieutenants  ot  coun- 
ties. His  majesty  may  likewise  or- 
der three  deputy  lieutenants  to  act, 
whftn  the  lieutenant  is  abroad,  or  when 
there  is  a  vacancy.  He  may  join  inde- 
pendent companies  into  a  battalion,  or 
mcorporate  Uiem  with  any  other  regi- 
ment; and  by  him  only  can  adjutants 
be  appointed  to  act  in  the  militia.  If  they 
are  selected  from  the  regular  army^ 
they  preserve  their  rank,  and  their  new 
commission  bears  the  sign  manual. 

In  case  of  an  invasion  or  rebellion,  the 
King  has  the  power  to  order  the  county 
lieutenants  to  embody  the  militia,  and  to 
put  it  under  general  ofRcers  from  the  re- 
gular army,  pn  these  occasions  he  may 
issue  a  proclaiBation  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament  in  fourteen  days. 

King  at  Arms,    See  Herald. 

KIOSQUE,  Fr,  a  sort  of  garden  pa- 
vilion which  is  open  on  all  sides.  It  is 
used  in  the  Levant,  particularly  in  Tur^ 
key,  and  at  Constantinople. 

KISSELBACHES,  In<i.  soldiers  are 
so  called  in  India. 

KIST,  Ind,  the  amount  of  a  stated 
payment. 

KISTYBUNDY,  the  Indian  term  for 
a  monthly  payment. 

KIT,  in  laboratory  works,  a  com- 
position, made  of  rosin  9lb.  pitoh  6lb. 
bees-wax  61  b.  and  tallow  lib.  used  for 
tlie  last  covering  of  carcasses.  In  order 
to  appiy  it  properly,  it  must  first  be 
broken  mto  small  pieces,  and  put  into 
an  iron  pot  over  the  fire,  where  it  must 
be  kept  in  agitation  until  it  be  tho- 
roughly dissolved.  When  rendered  very 
hot,  and  completely  liquid,  it  may  be 
used. 

Kit  is  likewise  used  among  dragoons^ 
to  signify  their  lot  of  necessaries,  which 
is 'packed  up  in  a  very  small  compass. 
The  term  has  found  its  way  in  the  in- 
fantry, and  frequently  means  the  con- 
tents of  a  soldier's  knapsack. 

KITSBUNDY,  a  contract  or  agree 
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ment  tor  the  discharge  of  any  debt  or 
obligation  by  stated  payments. 

KLINKETS,  in  fortification,  are 
small  gates  m^ide  through  palisades  for 
the  purpose  of  hallying. 

KNAPSACK,  a  rough  leather  or  can- 
vas bag,  which  is  strapped  to  an  infantry 
soldiers  back  when  he  marches,  and 
which  contains  his  necessaries.  Square 
knapsacks  are  supposed  to  be  most  con- 
venient. They  should  be  made  with  a 
division  to  hold  the  shoes,  blacking-balls 
and  brushes,  separate  from  the  liaen. 
White  goat-skins  are  sometimes  used, 
but  we  do  not  conceive  them  to  be  equal 
to  the  painted  canvas  ones.  Soldiers  in 
the  British  service,  are  put  under  stop- 
pages for  the  payment  of  their  knap- 
sacks, which,  after  six  years,  become 
tlieir  properey.  See  list  of  necessaries, 
according  to  the  last  regulations,  under 
the  srticTe  Necessaries. 

Knapsack,  is  said  to  liave  been  ori- 
ginally so  called  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  soldier  making  use  of  a  sack, 
which  had  been  full  of  corn,  &c.  In 
those  days  there  were  no .  roads,  and 
every  thing  was  carried  on  packhorses. 
When  the  soldiers  reposed,  they  hung 
up  the  empty  sacks  and  slept  in  them. 
Tne  word  should  be  napsack,  from  nap^ 
ping,  &c.— to  slumber.  The  army  was 
supplied  by  packhorses,  and  all  things 
were  in  sacks,  so  that  every  soldier  had 
his  sack.  Such  is  the  account  given  to 
Qs  by  a  very  worthy  and  respectable 
friend ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  knapsack  comes  from  the  Saxon 
word  Snapsackf  a  bag  to  carry  food. 

KNAVE,  for  its  military  accepta- 
tion, see  IxFANTRy. 

KNIGHT,  a  person  who,  on  account 
of  some  eminent  service,  civil  or  military, 
is  singled  out  from  tlie  common  class  of 
gentlemen,  &c.  and  is  personally  in- 
vested with  a  title.  This  word,  which 
was  originally  derived  from  the  Ger^ 
man  and  Dutch  knecht  or  knehtf  sig- 
nifies a  servant,  in  which  sense  it  is  ap- 
phed  when  we  speak  of  the  knight  of  a 
shire ;  it  likewise  means  a  military  man, 
or  rather  a  horseman,  from  the  Latin 
equeSj  a  soldier,  or  horseman ;  knights 
of  this  description  having  been  either 
the  king's  domestic  servants,  or  of  his 
life-guards. 

Id  common  law  they  are  called  militeSy 
usually  holding  lands  by  knight's  ser- 
-^rvx,  to  serve  the  king  iu  his  wars. 


KNOT,  the  wing  or  epaulette,  which  ' 
is  commonly  made  of  worsted,  of  a  non- 
commissianedoHicer  or  corporal.  When 
Serjeants  and  corporals  are  sentenced  to 
be  reduced  to  the  ranks,  the  knot  is  ge* 
nerally  cut  oflf  by  the  drum-major  in  the 
presence  of  the  battalion,  as  a  mark  of 
mfainy. 

Knots,  the  division  of  the  log-line. 
Each  knot  is  coual  to  an  English  mile. 

KNOUT,  a  Russian  punishment. 

KOHISTAN,  Ind.  properly  means  a 
province.  It  likewise  signifies  a  rocky 
or  mountainous  country. 

KOLLEE  JoguCf  Ind.  is  the  fourth 
of  4ic  four  sras  or  periods  of  Indian  , 
chronology.  It  is  the  present  sera,  in 
which  all  mankind  are  corrupted,  or  ra» 
ther  lessened ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  or- 
dained to  subsist  four  hundred  thousand 
years,  of  which  near  iiye  thousand  are 
already  expired,  and  the  life  of  man,  in 
that  period  is  limited  to  one  hundred 

J  rears.  Colonel  Dow  says  tliis  age  is  to 
ast  thirty-six  thousand  years :  the  age 
which  preceded  it,  is  called  the  davapacr 
jogue, 

KOOLOO,  Ind,  the  cocoa-tree. 

KOONAR,  an  Indian  month,  which 
partly  coincides  with  our  month  of  Sep- 
temlier. 

KOONCHY,  IfuL  a  measure  of  about 
eight  handfuls. 

KOONWUR,  Ind,  prince,  highness. 

KOREISH,  Ind.  an  Arabian  tribe. 

KORTCHI-BACHI,  the  chief  or 
comnvinding  officer  of  the  Kortchis.  In 
former  times  he  was  the  first  military 
character  in  Persia,  at  present  he  is  only 
the  second  in  command.  He  never  leaves 
th^  court  except  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, when  his  presence  is  required  at 
the  army.  This,  however,  rarely  hap- 
pens, as  the  king  is  obliged  to  furnish 
him  with  an  household  ser\'ice  of  plate, 
and  to  detach  a  part  of  his  own  guards 
fur  the  protection  of  his  person.  The 
Kortchi  Bachi  isgenerally  entrusted  with 
one  of  the  chief  governments  belonging 
to  Persia. 

KORTCHIS,  n  body  of  Persian  ca- 
valry, which  is  stationed  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  country.  Every  individual 
belonging  to  this  corps,  receives  fifty 
crowns  for  his  annual  pay.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  Kortchis  succeed  their  fa- 
thers, with  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  general.  The  Kortcms  are  de- 
sceaded  from  a  race  of  foreigners,  who 
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used  to  live  under  tents,  and  were  ol- 
ways  distinfsuislted  for  their  courage. 
KOSSACKS,  (Kosaques,  Fr.)     See 

KOTE,  Ind.  a  warehouse.    . 

KOULIEy  ln(L  a  courier,  a  porter. 

KOULS^  a  corps  of  Persian  soldiers 
who  rank  as  a  third  body  among  the  five 
that  constitute  the  kiiig*s  household 
troops;  they  mount  guard  under  the 
portico  which  stands  between  the  first 
and  second  gate  leading  to  the  palace. 
The  Kouls  are  men  of  birth  and  rank ; 
no  person  can  arrive  at  any  considera- 
ble post  or  situation^  who  has  not  served 
amone  the  Kouls.  Their  number  is 
computed  at  4000  men.  . 

KOULS-AGAST,  a  distinguished 
military  character  in  Persia,  who  has  the 
command  of  a  body  of  men  culled  Kouls. 
He  is  usually  governor  of  a  considerable 
province. 

KOURIE,  Ind,  a  sea-shell  used  as 
money  in  many  parts  of  India. 

KOYAL,  Ind.  a  weighman. 

KOYALEE,  Ind,  fees  for  weigWng. 

KRAMA,  Ind.  wooden  sandals  which 
are  worn  by  the  natives  of  India  during 
tlie  wet  season. 

KUFFEET,  Ih£  an  Indian  term  for 
•ecurity. 

KL'L,  the  Turkish  word  for  slave  to 
the  prince.  The  grand  vizier,  tlie  ba- 
chasy  the  beiglerbeys,  and  all  persons 
who  receive  pay  or  subsistence  from 
•ituations  de[iendant  upon  the  crown, 
are  so  called.  This  title  is  in  hi^^h  esti- 
mation among  the  Turkish  military, 
as  it  authorize*}  all  who  are  invested 
witli  it,  to  insult,  strike,  and  otherwuys 
ill  use  the  common  people,  without 
being  respoiibible  for  tne  most  flagrant 
breaches  of  humanity.  Iluriid  pre- 
eminence, and  fitted  only  to  Mahome- 
tan civilization ! 

KULLUR,  the  governor  of  a  for- 
tified town  ill  Turkey  is  so  called. 

KUIXUSTAUN.^  Ind,  Christians. 

KUNDNEE,  Ind.  a  sum  of  money 
which  is  annually  paid  by  an  inferior 
governor  to  his  superior. 

KUPELE,  Straights  so  called  in  In- 
dia, through  which  ^he  Ganges  disem- 
bogues itself  into  Indostan.  They  are 
distant  from  Delhi  about  30  leagues,  in 
the  longitude  of  96,  and  in  the  latitude 
of  30.  2.  These  straights  are  believed 
hj  ibe  Indians^  who  look  very  little 


abroad,  to  be  the  sources  of  the  Gan- 
ges ;  and  a  rock  15  miles  distant  from 
tliem,^  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
head  of  a  cow,  has  joined  in  the  same 
part  of  the  kinedom,  two  very  impor- 
tant objects  of  their  religion :  the  mnd 
image  of  the  animal  which  they  almost 
venerate  as  a  divinity,  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  that  immense  body  of  holy 
water  which  washes  away  all  their  sins. 
It  was  at  these  straights  that  the  Indians 
made  some  shew  of  resisUmce,  when  the 
famous  Tamerlane  invaded  India.  The 
field  of  this  victory  is  the  most  distant 
term  of  that  Emperor's  conquests  in 
India  and  on  the  globe.  See  Dissertation 
on  the  establishments  made  by  Maho- 
niedau  Conquerors  in  Indostan,  in 
Orrae's  History  of  the  Carnatic,  page 
14  and  15. 

KURROL,  Ind.  the  advanced  guard 
of  a  main  army. 

KURTCIII,  a  militia  ts  so  called  in 
Persia.  It  consists  of  one  body  of  caval- 
ry, which  is  composed  of  the  first  nobi- 
lity belonging  to  the  kingdom,  and  of 
tlie  lineal  descendants  of  the  Turkish 
conquerors,  who  placed  Ismael  Sophi 
on  the  throne.  They  wear  a  red  tur- 
ban, made  of  particular  stuff  into 
twelve  folds.  This  turban  was  origi- 
nally given  them  by  Ismael,  in  consider- 
ation of  their  attachment  to  the  reli- 
ciou  and  family  of  All.  The  twelve 
folds  are  in  remembrance  of  the  twelve 
I  mans  or  Mahometan  preachers  who 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Ali,  and 
distinguished  themselves  so  much  in 
that  sect.  Tlie  turban  is  red,  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  those  who  weiir 
It  to  avenge  upon  tlie  Ottomans,  tl^ 
deaths  of  Ali  and  Huss(  in,  who  were 
murdered  by  the  chief  of  Sunnis,  to 
whose  sect  the  Turks  belong.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  wearing  this  turban, 
the  Per^ians  are  always  called  by  the 
Turks  Kitif-Baschi  or  itedrheads.  The 
noblemen  in  Persia  have  adopted  the 
term,  with  a  slight  alteration,  and  cull 
themselves  Kcsil-Baschis  or  Golden' 
Heads.  The  Kurtchi  form  a  body  of 
nearly  eighteen  thousand  men.  The 
chief  or  commanding;  officer  is  called 
Kurtchi-Baschi.  This  was  formerly  the 
most  distinguished  situation  in  the  King- 
dom, and  the  authority  annexed  to  tt 
was  equal  to  what  the  constable^^f 
France  originally  possessed*  At  pre- 
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sent  his  power  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  Kurtchis. 

KUSH-BASCH,  Ind.  persons  who 
enjoy  lands  rent-free,  upon  condition  of 
serving  government  in  a  military  capa- 
city when  called  upon.  The  term  also 
signiiles  people   of   middling  circum- 


stances, who  do  not  cultivate  their  lands 
themselves,  but  hire  servants  to  do  it 
while  they  hold  other  employments. 

fcUTTY,  Ind,    Closets. 

KUV\'AUS,  Ind^  servants  attending 
on  the  King's  person. 

KUZANA,  Ind.  a  treasury. 
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LAAK,  Ind.  One  hundred  thousand. 
LABARUM,  a  celebrated  standard 
which  was  used  among  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  frequently  means  any  im- 
perial or  royal  standard.  The  original 
one,  so  caUed,  consisted  of  a  long  lance, 
at  the  top  of  which  was  fixed  a  stick 
that  crossed  it  at  right  angles,  and  from 
'which  hung  a  piece  of  rich  scarlet  cloth, 
that  was  sometimes  ornamented  with 
precious  stones.  Until  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  the  figure  of  an  eagle 
was  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  labarum; 
but  that  prince  substituted  in  its  room 
a  i:ros9,  with  a  cypher  expressing  the 
name  of  Jesus. 

LABORATORY,  (laboratoire,  Fr.) 
signifies  that  place  where  all  sorts  of 
fireworks  are  prepared,  both  for  actual 
service,  and  for  pleasure,  viz.  quick- 
matches,  fuses,  portfires,  grape-shot, 
case-shot,  carcasses,  hand-grenades,  car- 
tridges, shells  filled,  and  fu&es  fixed, 
wads,  &c.  &c. 

Aigrettes.    See  Mortars. 

BalU  are  of  vaiious  sorts,  shapes  and 
forms;  as 

Chain^hot,  are  two  shot  linked  toge- 
ther by  a  strong  chain  of  B  (^  10  inches 
long :  they  are  more  used  on  board  men 
of  war,  than  in  the  land  service.  The 
famous  M,  de  Witt  was  the  first  inven- 
tor, about  the  year  1665. 

Light^MU,  of  which  tlicre  are  seve- 
ral sorts:  the  best  composition  is  mealed 
powder  f^f  sulphur  1,  rosin  1,  turpentine 
2|,  and  saltpetre  Ij.  Then  tale  tow, 
and  mix  and  dip  it  in  this  composition, 
till  of  a  proper  size,  letting  the  last 
coat  be  of  mealed  powder.  Or  take 
thick  strong  paper,  and  mak^a  shell  the 
«ixe  of  the  uiortar  you  intend  to  throw 
it  out  of,  and  fill  it  with  a  composition 
of  ao  equal  quantity  of  sulphur,  pitch, 


rosin  and  mealed  powder;  which  being 
well  mixed,  and  put  in  warm,  will  give  a 
clear  fire,and'burn.a  considerable  time. 
The  composition  for  filling  balls  that 
are  intended  to  set  fire  to  magazines  is, 
mealed  powder  10,  saltpetre  2,  sulphur 
4,  and  rosin  1;  or  mealed  powder  4, 
pounded  glass  1,  antimony  |,  camphire 
if  sal-ammoniac  1,  common  salt  ^ ;  or 
mealed  powder  48,  saltpetre  32,  sulphur 
16^  rosin  4,  steel  or  iron  filings  2,  fir- 
tree  saw-dust  boiled  in  saltpetre  ley  2, 
and  birchwood  charcoal  1.  With  any 
of  these  compositions  fill  the  sack,  and 
ram  it,  if  possible,  as  hard  as  a  stone, 
putting  in  the  opening  a  fuse,  and  about 
die  same  an  iron  ring  1-5  th  of  the  ball's 
diameter  wide;  and  on  the  opposite  end^ 
another  ring  l-6th  of  the  ball*s  diame- 
ter; then  with  a  strong  cord  of  l-4th  of 
an  inch  diameter,  lace  round  the  hoops, 
or  rings,  from  one  end  of  the  ball  to  tne 
other,  as  often  as  is  requisite ;  this  is 
called  the  ribbed  coat :  then  lace  it  again 
the  contrary  way,  which  is  called  the 
check  coat. 

Between  each  square  cord,  iron  bar- 
rels are  driven  in,  l-3d  of  which  are 
filled  with  powder,  and  a  bullet ;  at  the 
end  of  eacli  a  small  vent  is  made,  that 
the  composition  may  inflame  the  pow- 
der, and  drive  the  balls  out  on  every 
side,  which  not  only  kill  numbers  of 
people,  but  prevent  any  one  from  ex- 
tinguishing tne  fire-ball.  When  finish- 
ed, they  must  be  dipped  in  melted  pitch, 
rosin,  and  turpentine  oil;  which  com- 
position fastens  the  whole  together. 

Smoke^balUf  ar«  made  and  contrived 
to  £:ive  an  uncommon  smoke,  and  there- 
by prevent  the  enemy  from  seeing  what 
you  are  about.  They  are  prepared  as 
above,  only  the  composition  must  be  5 
to  1  of  pitchy  rosin,  and  sawMiust;  the 
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ingredients  are  put  into  iron  shells, 
having  4  holes  each,  to  let  out  the  smoke^ 
and  are  thrown  out  of  mortars. 

Stink'      -v 

Foitontd^  I 

^l^^^'>  Balls,    Sec  Balls. 

Stang'      1 

Anchor-  J 

Meuage-Balh,    See  Shells. 

FirC'Sarrels  are  atjpresent  not  much 
used:  they  were  of  diuerent  sorts;  some 
mounted  on  two  wheels.  The  inside  of 
the  barrel  is  loaded  with  powder,  and 
the  outside  full  of  sharp  iron  points,  in- 
termixed with  grenades  loaded,  and 
fuses  fixed.  Sometimes  they  are  placed 
under  ground,  and  made  use  of  to  an- 
noy the  enemy's  approach. 

Carcass,  in  mihtary  affairs,  was  for- 
merly of  an  oval  form,  made  of  iron 
bars,  and  lilied  witli  a  composition  of 
mealed  powder,  salt|)etre,  sulphur,  bro- 
ken glass,  sliavings  of  horn,  pitch,  tur- 
pentine, tallow,  and  linseed  oil,  covered 
with  a  pitched  cluth;  it  is  primed  with 
mealed  powder  and  quick  match,  and 
fired  out  of  a  mortar.  Its  design  is  to 
set  houses  on  fire,  &c.    See  Caecass. 

None  but  round  carcasses  arc  used  at 
present,  tlie  flight  of  the  oblong  ones 
being  so  uncertain.  The  composition 
is,  pitch  2j  saltpetre  4,  sulphur  1,  and 
corned  powder  3.  When  the  pitch  is 
melted,  tiic  pot  is  taken  off,  and  the  in- 
gredients (well  mixed)  put  in ;  then  the 
carcass  is  filled  with  as  much  as  can  be 
pressed  in. 

Cartridges  are  made  of  various  sub- 
stances, such  as  paper,  parchments,  blad- 
ders, and  flannel.  When  they  are  made 
of  paper,  the  bottoms  remain  in  the 
piece,  and  accumulate  so  much,  that 
die  priming  cannot  reach  the  powder ; 
besides  other  iiicunveniunces.  When 
they  are  made  of  parcliment  or  bladders, 
the  fire  shrivels  them  up,  so  that  thcv 
enter  into  the  vent,  and  become  so  hard, 
that  the  priming  iron  cannot  remove 
tliem  so  as  to  clear  tlie  vent.  Nothing 
has  been  found  hitherto  to  answer  better 
than  flannel,  which  is  the  only  thing 
used  at  present  for  artillery  Cfu*tndges 
of  all  sorts ;  because  it  does  not  keep 
fire,  and  is  therefore  not  liable  to  acci- 
dents in  the  loading :  but,  as  the  dust 
of  powder  passes  through  them,  a  parch- 
ment cover  is  sometimes  made  to  put 


over   them,  which  is  taken   off  when 
used. 

The  best  way,  of  making  flannel  car- 
tridges, is  to  boil  the  flannel  in  size; 
which  will  prevent  the  dust  of  powder 
from  passing  through,  and  render  it 
stifl^  and  more  manageable ;  for  with* 
out  this  precaution  cartridges  are  so 
pliable,  on  account  of  their  size,  and  the 
quantity  of  powder  they  contain,  tliat 
thev  are  put  into  the  piece  with  much 
difiiculty. 

The  loading  and  firing  guns  with  car- 
tridges is  done  much  sooner  than  with 
loose  powder,  and  fewer  accidents  are 
likely  to  occur.  The  heads  of  cartridges, 
especially  for  musquetry,  are  sometimes 
wrapped  in  coarse  cotton. 

In  quick  firing,  the  shot  is  fixed  to 
the  cartridge  by  means  of  a  wooden 
bottom,  hollowed  on  One  side  so  as  to 
receive  nearly  half  the  shot,  which  is 
fastened  to  it  by  two  small  slips  of  tin 
crossing  over  the  shot,  and  nailed  to  the 
bottom;  and  the  cartridge  is  tied  to  the 
other  end  thereof.  They  are  fixed  like- 
wise in  the  same  manner  to  the  bottoms 
of  grape  shot,  which  are  used  in  .field 
pieces. 

Grape-shoty  in  artillery,  is  a  combi- 
nation of  small  shot,  put  into  a  thick 
canvas  bag,  and  corded  strongly  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cylinder, 
whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  th« 
ball  which  is  adapted  to  the  cannon. 

To  make  grape  shot,  a  bag  of  coarse 
cloth  is  made  just  to  hold  the  bottom 
which  is  put  into  it;  as.  many  shot  are 
then  thrown  in  as  the  grape  is  to  con« 
tain;  and  with  a  strorig  packthread 
the  whole  is  quilted  to  keep  the  shot 
from  moving.  The  bags,  when  finish- 
ed, are  put  into  box^s  for  the.  purpose 
of  being  conveniently  carried. 

The  number  of  shot  in  a  grape  varies 
according  to  the  service  or  size  of  the 
guns:  in  sea  sei*vice  9  is  always  the 
number ;  but  by  land  it  is  increased  ta 
any  number  or  size,  from  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter  in  weight,  to  four  pounds.  It 
has  not  yet  been  detennined,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  what  number  and 
size  answer  best  in  practice;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  they  o£ten  scatter  so 
much,  that  only  a  small  number  take 
effect. 

Of  the  three  different  sorts  of  cannon 

which  are  used  fur  throwing  grape  shot, 
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the  S-pounder  -teems  rather  the  best ; 
especially  when  two  are  used,  as  the  ef- 
fect of  two  3-pounders,  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  one  6-pounde]-.  But  the 
8-inch  howitzer,  which  can  be  made  to 
throw  in  from  3  to  5  of  its  charge  (from 
13  to  20lb.  of  shot)  becomes  tliereby  a 
very  formidable  piece,  when  it  can  be 
used  for  grape  shot. 

Proper  charges  for  grape  shot  have 
never  yet  been  effectually  determined : 
we  can  only  give  our  advice  from  some 
experiments;  that  for  heavy  6-pounders 
1-Sd  of  the  weight  of  the  siiot  appeai-s 
to  be  the  best  charge  of  powder ;  for 
the  light  6-pounders,  l-4th  of  tlie  weight 
of  the  shot;  and  for  howitzers,  l-8th  or 
1-lOth  answers  very  well. 

This  kind  of  fire  seems  not 'yet  to 
have  been  enough  respected,  nor  de- 
pended on.  However,  if  cannon  and 
nowitzers  can  be  made  to  throw  l-3d  or 
l-4th,  and  sometimes  half  their  ciiarge 
of  grape  shot  into  a  space  39  XI '2  feet, 
at  200  and  30O3rards  distance,  and  those 
fired  10  or  12  times  in  a  minute;  it 
surely  forms  the  thickest  fire  that  can 
be  produced  from  the  same  space. 

TinrCfue  shot,  in  artillery,  is  formed 
lyy  putting  a  great  (quantity  of  small  iron 
shot  into  a  cylindncal  tin  box,  called  a 
canister,  that  just  fits  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  Leaden  bullets  are  sometimes 
used  in  the  same  manner;  and  it  must 
he  observed,  that  whatever  number  or 
sizes  of  the  shots  are  used,  they  must 
weieh,  with  their  cases,  nearly  as  much 
as  the  shot  of  the  piece. 

Case  shot,  formerly,  consisted  of  all 
kinds  of  old  iron,  stones,  musket  bails, 
nails,  &c 

TubeSf  in  artillery,  are  used  in  quick 
firing.  They  are  made  of  tin:  their 
diameter  is  2-10th8  of  an  inch,  Ijeing 
just  sufficient  to  enter  into  the  vent  of 
the  piece ;  about  6  inches  long,  with  a 
cap  (ibove,  and  cut  slanttiW  below,  in 
in  the  form  of  a  pen;  tne  point  is 
strengthened  witli  some  solder,  that  it 
may  pierce  the  cartridge  without  bend- 
ing. Through  this  tube  is  drawn  a 
quick-match,  the  cap  being  fitted  with 
mealed  powder,  moistened  ivith  spirits 
of  wme.  To  prevent  the  mealed  pow- 
der from  falling  out  by  carriage,  a  cap 
of  paper  or  flannel,  steeped  in  spirits  of 
wine,  is  tied  over  it.  ^ 

Flambtam^  a  kind  of  lighted  torch. 


used  in  the  artillery  upoi»  a  march,  or 
the  park,  &c. 

Fon/fers,  are  cylinders  of  wood,  of 
ditferent  sizes  and  dimensions,  used  in 
the  laboratory,  to  drive  the  composition 
of  fuzes  and  rockets. 

Funnelsy  are  of  various  sorts,>ised  to 
pour  the  powder  into  shells,  and  tl^ 
composition  into  fuses,  and  rocket- 
cases. 

•  Fire  ship,  a  vessel  filled  with  combus- 
tible materials,  and  fitted  with  grappling 
irons,  to  hook,  and  set  fire  to  the  enemy's 
ships  in  battle,  &e. 

From  the  bulk  htad  at  the  forecastle 
to*  a  btilk  head  to  be  raised  behind  the 
main  chains,  on  each  side  and  across  the 
ship  at  the  hulk  heads,  is  fixed  close  to 
the  ship's  sides,  a  double  row  of  troughs, 
2  feet  distance  from  each  other,  with 
cross  troughs  quite  round,  at  about  2^ 
distance ;  which  are  mortised  into  the 
others.  The  cross  troughs  l^ad  to  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  to  the  barrels,  and  to 
the  port-holes,  to  give  fire  both  to  the 
barrels  and  to  the  chambers,  to  blow 
open  the  ports;  and  the  side  troughs 
serve  to  communicate  the  fire  all  along 
the  ship  and  the  cross  troughs. 

The  timbers  of  which  the  troughs  are 
made,  are  about  5  inches  square ;  the 
depth  of  the  troughs,  half  their  thick- 
ness; and  they  are  supported  b^  cross 
pieces  at  every  2  or  3  yards^  nailed  to 
the  timbers  of  the  sliip,aud  to  the  wood 
work  which  incloses  tne  fore  and  main- 
masts. The  decks  and  troughs  are  all 
well  paved  with  melted  rosin. 

On  each  side  of  the  ship  G  snuiU  port 
holes  are  cut,  from  15  to  18  inches  large^ 
(the  ports  opening  downwards,)  and 
arc  close  caulked  up.  Against  each  port 
is  fixed  an  iron  chamber,  which,  at  the 
time  of  firing  .the  ship,  blows  opeQ  the 
ports,  and  lets  out  the  fire.  At  the  maiu 
and  fore  chains,  on  each,  side,  a  woodca 
funnel  is  fixed  over  a  fire  barrel,  and 
comes  through  a  scuttle  in  the  decky 
up  to  the  shrouds,  to  set  them  on  fire. 
Both  funnels  and  scuttles  must  be  stop^ 
ped  with  pluc;s,  and  have  sail-cloth  or 
canvass  nailed  close  over  them,  to  pre^ 
vent  any  accident  happening  tliht  way^ 
by  fire,  to  the  combustibles  below. 

The  port-holes,  funnels,  and  scuttles, 
not  only  ser\'e  to  give  the  fire  a  free 
passage  to  the  outside  and  upper  parts 
of  the  ship  aud  her  rigging,  but  also  for 
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the  inward  air  (otherwise  coniined)  to 
expand  itself  and  push  through  those 
holes  at  the  time  of  the  combustibles 
being  on  f>re,  and  prevent  the  biotvin;; 
m  of  the  decks,  wnich  otherwise  must 
4>f  course  happen,  from  the  sudden  and 
violent  rarefaction  of  the  air  as  will 
then  be  produced. 

In  the  bulk  head  behind,  on  epxAi  side, 
is  out  a  small  hole,  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  trough  of  the  same  size  of  the 
others;  from  which,  to  each  side  of  the 
•hip,  lies  a  leading  trough,  one  end 
coming  through  a  sally  port  cut  througli . 
the  ship's  side,  and  the  other  fixing  into 
a  communicating  trough  that  lies  alono; 
the  bulk-head,  from  one  tide  of  the  ship 
to  the  other ;  and  bein^  laid  with  quick- 
match,  at  the  time  of  firing  cither  of 
the  leading  troughs,  communicates  the 
lire  in  an  instant  to  the  contrary  side 
of  the  ship^  and  both  sides  burn  toge- 
ther. 

Fire^rreh,  for  a  fire-ship,  are  cylin- 
^ric,  on  account  of  that  shape  answering 
better  both  for  filling  theui  with  reeds, 
and  for  stowing  them  between  the 
troughs:  their  inside  diameters-  are 
•bout  91  inches,  and  their  length  SS. 
The  bottom  parts  are  first  filM  with 
double-dipt  reeds  set  on  end,  and  the 
remainder  with  fire-barrel  composition. 
^rbich  is,  corned  powder  30lb.  Swedish 
pitch  19,  saltpetre  6,  and  tallow  S,  well 
mixed  aud  melted,  and  then  poured  over 
them. 

There  are  5  holes  of  S-quartcrs  of  an 
inch  diameter,  and  3  inches  deep,  made 
with  a  drift  of  that  size  in  the  top  of 
tlie  composition  while  it  is  warm ;  one 
in  the  centre,  and  the  other  four  at 
equal  distances  round  the  sides  of  the 
barrel.  When  the  composition  is  cold 
and  bard,  the  barrel  is  pri^ned  by  well 
driving  those  holes  full  of  fti7e  compo- 
sition, to  within  an  inch  of  the  top; 
then  fixing  in  each  hole  a  strand  of 
quick-match  twice  doubled,  and  in  the 
centre-hole  two  sr  rands  thewholelc'icth: 
all  which  must  be  well  driven  in  \>'ith 
foealed  powder  ;  then  lay  the  quick - 
match  all  within  the  l)arrel,  and  cover 
the  top  of  it  with  a  dipped  curtain,  fas- 
tened on  with  a  hoop  to  slip  over  the 
bead,  and  nailed  on. 

Bamns,  for  a  fire-ship  are  made  of 
birch,  heath,  or  other  sort  of  brush- 
wood, that  is  both  tougli  and  quickly 
ftred :  in  length  2. 5>  or  3  feet;  the  bush- 


ends  all  laid  one  way,  and  the  other 
ends  tied  with  two  bands  each.  They 
are  dipped,  and  sprinkled  with  sulphur, 
the  same  as  reeds,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  bush-ends  only  are  dipped,  and 
should  be  a  little  closed  togetnrt-  by  the 
h^nd  as  soon  as  done,  tO  keep  them 
more  compact,  in  order  to  give  a  strong- 
er fire,  and  to  preserve  the  branches 
from  breaking  in  <»hifting  and  handling 
them.  Their  composition  is, rosin  lS20lb. 
coarse  sulphur  90,  pitch  60,  tallow  €^ 
and  mealed  powder  12,  with  some  fine 
sulphur  for  salting. 

Iron-chambers,  for  a  fire-ship,  are  10 
inches  lung,  and  3. 5.  in  diameter ; 
breeched  against  a  piece  of  wood  fixed 
across  the  boles.  VVhen  loaded  they 
are  almost  filled  full  of  corned  powder, 
with  a  wooden  tompion  well  driven  into 
their  muzzles.  They  are  primed  with 
a  small  piece  of  quick-match  thrust 
through  tneir  vents  into  the  powder^ 
with  a  part  of  it  hanging  out;  and  whea 
the  ship  is  fired  they  blow  open  the  ports, 
which  either  fall  downwards,  or  are  car- 
ried away,  and  so  give  vent  to  the  fira 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  ship. 

Curtains,  for  a  fire-ship,  are  made  of 
barras,  about  3-quarters  of  a  yard  wide, 
and  1  yard  in  length!  when  they  are 
dipped,  2  men,  with  each  a  fork,  must 
run  the  prungs  through  the  eorner  of 
the  curtam  at  the  same  end :  then  dip 
tliem  into  a  large  kettle  of  composition 
(which  is  the  same  as  the  composition 
for  bavins)  well  melted ;  and  when  well 
dipped,  and  the  curtain  extended  to  its 
full  breadth,  whip  it  between  2  sticks  of 
about  5.5  feet  long,  and  1.5  inches 
square,  held  close  by  2  other  men  tolake 
off  the  superfluous  composition  hanging 
to  it;  then  immediately  sprinkle  saw- 
dust on  both  sides,  to  prevent  it  from 
sticking,  and  the  curtain  is  finished. 

Heeds,  for  a  H re-ship,  are  made  up  in 
small  Landles  of  about  i2  iuclies  in  cir- 
cumference, cut  even  at  both  ends,  and 
tied  w.th  two  bands  each;  the  lop£!;est 
sort  are  4  feet,  and  the  shortest  2. 5 ; 
which  are  all  the  lengths  that  are  used. 
One  part  of  them  are  single-dipped, 
oaly  at  one  end ;  the  rest  are  double- 
dipped,  i.  e.  at  both  ends.  In  dipping, 
they  must  be  put  about  7  or  8  niches 
deep  into  a  copper  kettle  of  melted  com- 
position (the  same  as  that  for  bavins;) 
and  when  they  have  drained  a  littip  over 
it,  to  carry  otV  the  supcrlluotu  composi- 
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tioD,  sprinkle  them  over  a  tanned  hide 
ivith  pulverised  sulphur^  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  copper. 

STQ^ES^br  a  FirZ'Suip  of  150  tons. 

No. 

8 

12 

H 
1 

SO 

150 

75 

75 

209 


rire-barrels 

Iron  chambers 

Priming  composition  barreb 

Quick-match  barrels 

Curtains  dipped 

Long  reeds  single  dipped 

Short  reeds  H°""«/''S?* 
i  smgle  dipped 

Bavins  single  dipped 


Quantiti/  cfCou^iy&itiov  for  preparing 
the  stores  of  a  Firb^hip. 

For  8  barrels^  corned  powder  960lb. 

pitch  4801b.  tallow  80lb. 
For  3  barrels  of  priming  composition, 
salt-petrc  175lb.  sulphur  1401b.  corn- 
ed powder  350lb.  rosin  2 lib.  oil-pots 
11. 
For  curtains,  bavins,  reeds,  and  sulphur 
to  salt  them,  sulphur  200lb.  pitch 
S50lb.  rosin  1751b.  tallow  50lb.  tar 
25lb. 

Total  weight  of  the  composition3017 
pounds,  equal  to  C.  96 :  3 :  21. 

Composition  allowed  for  tlie  reeds  and 
barrels,  1-fifth  of  the  whole  of  the  last 
article,  which  is  equal  to  1601b.  making 
in  the  whole  3177  pounds^  or  C.  28 : 1 : 
13.  ' 

Fort-fires  in  artillery,  may  be  made 
any  length :  however,  tiiey  are  seldom 
made  more  than  21  inches.  The  inte- 
rior diameter  of  port-fire  moulds  should 
be  4-7  o^*  ^^  inch^  and  the  diameter  of 
the  whole  port-lire  about  \  an  inch.  The 
paper  cases  must  be  rolled  wet  with 
paste,  and  one  end  folded  down.  They 
are  used  instead  of  matches  to  fire  ai^ 
ttllery.  The  composition  of  vv^t  port- 
fire is,  saltpetre  6,  sulphur  2,  and  meal- 
ed powder  1;  when  it  is  well  mixed  and 
aieved,  it  is  to  be  moistened  witti  a  lit- 
tle linseed  oil :  the  composition  for  dry 
portriire  is,  saltpetre  4,  sulphur  1,  meal- 
ed powder  2,  and  antimony  1. 

tiockets  in  pyrotechni/j  an  artificial 
firework^  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  case 
of  paper,  tilled  with  a  composition  of 
certiiin  combustible  ingredients ;  which 
being  tied  to  a  stick,  mounts  into  the 
air  to  a  considerable  height,  and  there 
bursts :  they  are  frequently  used  as  sig- 
nals ip  war  time. 


Composition  for  sky-rockets  in  gene- 
ral is,  salt-petre  4lb.  brimstone  lib.  and 
charcoal  If  lb:  but  for  large  sky-rocketS|, 
sait-petre  4lb.  mealed  powder  lib.  and 
brimstone  lib;  for  rockets  of  a  mid- 
dling size,  salt-petre  3lb.  sulphur  21b. 
mealed  powder  lib.  and  charcoal  lib. 

Quiciifnatch  in  artillery,  is  of  2  sorts, 
cotton  and  worsted :  the  first  is  general- 
ly made  of  such  cotton  as  is  put  in  can- 
dles, of  several  sixes,  from  1  to  6  tlireads 
thidw,  according  to  the  pipes  it  is  de- 
signed for.  The  ingredients  are,  cotton 
lib.  12  oz.  salt-petre  lib.  8oz.  spirits  of 
wine  2  quarts,  water  2  quarts,  isinglass 
3  gills,  and  mealed  powder  lOlb.  It  is 
then  taken  out  hot,  and  laid  in  a  trough, 
wh^re  some  mealed  powder,  moistened 
with  spirits  of  wine,  is  thoroughly 
wrought  into  the  cotton.  This  done, 
they  are  taken  out  separately,  and  drawn 
through  mealed  powder,  and  hune  upon 
a  line  to  dry.  The  composition  for  the 
second  is,  worsted  10  oz.  mealed  pow- 
der lOib.  spirits  of  wine  3  pints,  and 
white-wine  vinegar  3  pints. 

LABOURER,  Ir.  literally  to  remove 
earth  with  a  plough,  spade,  &c.  Figu- 
ratively, to  belabour,  which,  according 
to  Johnson,  is  to  beat,  thump,  &c.  The 
French  use  it,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
express  any  direct  and  concentrated 
eflfort  which  is  made  to  destroy  a  forti- 
fication. 

Labourer  un  rampart,  Fr.  to  bring 
several  pieces  of  ordnance  discharged 
from  two  oblique  directions  to  bear  tip- 
on  one  center.  Shells  and  hollow  balls 
are  generally  used  on  these  occasions, 
and  the  chief  design  is  to  second  the 
operations  of  the  miner  in  some  pai^ 
ticular  part  from  whence  the  explosion 
is  to  take  place. 

Labourer  likewise  applies  to  Uie  work- 
ing of  a  bomb  or  shell,  which  excavates, 
ploughs  up,  and  scatters  the  e^th  about 
wherever  it  bursts.  f 

LACAY  or  LAQUET,  Fft  An  old 
French  militia  was  formerly  so  called. 
The  name  is  found  among  the  public 
documents  which  were  kept  by  thetrear* 
surers  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Bri- 
tanny  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
•  LACE,  (passement,  galon,  Fr.)  a  line 
of  silk,  thread,  intermixed  with  gold 
or  silver;  also  a  border  or  edging.  The 
uniform  of  many  regiments  is  distin- 
guishable only  by  the  lace  and  buttons. 
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LAC£RNA,  Fr,  a  ^rment  which 
was  used  by  the  ancients.  It  was  made 
of  woollen  stuff,  and  was  only  worn  by 
men ;  originally  indeed  by  those  alone 
that  were  of  a  military  profession.  It 
was  usually  thrown  over  the  toga,  and 
sometimes  indeed  over  the  tunida.  It 
may  not  improperly  be  considered  as 
the  surtout  or  great  coat  of  the  ancients, 
with  this  difference,  that  there  was  a 
winter  lacema  and  a  summer  one. 

The  lacema  was  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans towards  the  close  of  their  repub- 
lic Even  so  late  d«wn  as  the  days  of 
Cicero,  it  was  unknown  amongst  them, 
or  if  known,  censured  as  a  mark  of 
disgraceful  efieminacv.  During  the  ci- 
vil wars  that  occurred  in  the  triumvirate 
of  Augustus,  Lepidus,  and  Anthony,* 
the  lacema  became  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  degrees  was  adopted  as 
common  apmu'el,  by  the'  senators  and 
knights  or  Rome,  until  the  reigns  of 
Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodusius, 
who  enjoined  the  senators  not  to  wear 
it. 

The  lacema  is  the  same  as  the  chla- 
fnya  and  the  burrhia, 

Un  LACHE,  Fr.  A  familiar  phrase 
among  the  French  to  signify  a  coward, 
&c. 

LACHER,  Fr.  to  go  off.  San  fistoUt 
tm  wnfusi/y  vint  ^  I6cher  ;  his  pistol  or 
his  musquet  went  off  of  itself. 

Lacher  piedy  Fr.  to  run  away. 

Lacher  tin  prisonnier,  to  let  a  pri- 
soner escape,  or  go  away  unmolested. 

Lacher  un  cvupy  in  speaking  of  fire 
arms,  signifies  to  discharge  a  pistol  or 
musquet.  //  lui  lac  ha  un  coup  de  pisto- 
iet  dahi  la  tite;  he  lodged  a  bullet  in  his 
head.  Le  Touseau  licha  toute  sa  boAice 
^  la  portie  de  mousquet ;  the  ship  fired 
a  whole  broadside  within  musquet  shot. 

LACHETE,  Fr.  An  opprobnous  term 
which  is  frequently  used  among  the 
French,  and  is  applied,  in  all  instances 
of  cowardice,  want  of  spirit  or  disho- 
nourable conduct.  One  of  their  writers 
emphatically  observes,  that  in  a  military 
sense  of  the  word  it  cannot  be  mi»- 
understiKxl,  as  the  least  imputation  of 
cowardice  or  want  of  spirit,  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  entire  character  and  fame 
of  every  officer  and  soldier  whom  it 
may  affect.  As  it  is  the  direct  oppo- 
site to  courage,  the  person  who  enters 
into  the  profession  of  arms,  should 
weigh  well  within  himself;  whether  he 


possesses  that  indispensible  quality, 
which  is  above  all  the  temptations  of 
pleasure  or  the  effeminacy  of  lifi;,  and 
IS  only  alive  to  the  glorious  impulse  of 
military  animation,  lie  only,  in  tact,  is  fit 
for  arms,  whose  spirit  is  superior  to  every 
sordid  view,  who  knows  no  personal 
fear,  and  whp  can  encounter  the  great* 
est  difficulties  and  dangers  with  an  in- 
ward placidity  of  soul,  and  an  out- 
ward indifference  to  lite.  In  order  to 
illustrate  this  article,  we  shall  quote 
some  ancient  and  modern  instances  of 
that  species  of  cowardice  or  lacheti 
which  affects  the  military  character. 

Euripidas,  chief  of  the  Eleans,  hav- 
ing imprudently  advanced  too  far  into  a 
long  and  narrow  defile,  and  learning 
that  Philip  of  Macedon  was  on  his 
march  to  block  up  the  passage  through 
which  he  had  entered,  mstead  of  man* 
fully  waiting  the  issue  of  an  engage^ 
ment,  abandoned  his  army  in  the  most 
cowardly  manner.  It  does  not  appear^ 
says  the  Chevalier  Folard,  that  Euripi- 
das possesed  those  talents  which  «re  - 
necessary  to  form  a  great  geperal ;  for 
instead  of  meanly  stealing  off  by  a  bye 
road,  and  leavuig  bis  army  to  its  fate, 
he  would  have  remained  at  its  head, 
and  eitlier  have  fought  his  way  through, 
honourably  have  capitulated,  or  have 
died  combating  with  his  men. 

Base  and  inglorious  as  this  conduct 
of  Euripidas  most  unquestionably  was, 
the  behaviour  of  Perseus  king  of  the 
Macedonians  exceeded  it  in  cowardice 
and  degradation.  This  infamous  prince 
did  not  wait  to  be  visited  by  niibfur- 
tuneor  to  lose  a  battle;  he  had  on  the 
contrary,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Romans,  and  when  Paulus  Emilius 
mai'ched  against  him,  the  army  he  com- 
manded was  not  inferior  to  that  of  his 
opponent  in  discipline  and  valour,  and 
had  the  advantage  in  point  of  numbers. 
Yet,  strange  to  relate !  the  engagement 
was  no  sooner  ^gun,  than  he  rode  off 
full  gallop,  and  repaired  to  the  town  of 
Pydnus,  under  the  fiimsy  pretext  oi  sa- 
crificing to  the  God  Hercules;  as  if 
Hercules,  to  use  Plutarch's  expression, 
was  the  deity  to  whom  the  prayers  and 
offerings  of  Cowards  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred ! 

Mark  Anthony,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  hanng  acquired  the  reputation  of 
a  brave  and  distinguished  general,  sub- 
mitted to  the  aUurements  of  sensual  gra- 
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tHication,  and  buried  all  his  glory  in 
the  meretricious  embraces  of  an  Mgtf^ 
tian  strumpet.  We  htwe  had  a  striking 
instance,  auring  the  late  war,  of  the 
supei-iority  which  a  real  miiitary  thirst 
for  glory  will  always  have  over  private 
indulgence.  When  the  French  army 
was  very  critically  situated  in  Germany, 
General  Hoche,  who  commanded  it,  be- 
came exposed  one  evening  to  the  allure- 
ments of  a  most  beautiful  woman,  who 
by  design  or  accident  got  placed  near 
die  general  at  a  public  sapper.  Aware 
of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
full  of  his  own  glory,  as  well  as  consci- 
ous of  the  critical  state  of  the  army  en- 
tmsted  to  his  care,  he  suddenly  rose, 
ordered  his  horses^  and  left  the  place 
at  midnighL 

We  might  ennmerate  a  variety  of 
cases,  in  which  the  greatest  heroes  have 
fallen  victims  to  human  weakness ;  and 
few,  alas,  in  which  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  and  a  regard  for  the  opinion  of 
posterity  have  got  the  ascendancy*-* 
History,  however,  saves  us  that  trouble, 
and  we  shall  remain  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing explained  under  the  word  Lachete^ 
t(rhat*we  conceive  disgraceful  in  an  oflli- 
cer  or  soldier,  who  suflers  personal  fear, 
j>assion,  or  interest  to  get  the  better  of 
public  character. 

The  French  also  say,  la  trahiton  est 
ttn  lAcheU;  treason  is  infanaous  in  its 
nature. 

LACUNETTE^  Fr.  a  term  in  forti- 
fication. A  small  fosse  or  ditch  vjras 
formerly  so  called.  The  word  Cunette 
has  since  been  adopted. 

XADAVEE,  Ind.  a  release  or  ac- 
quittance from  any  demand. 

LADLES,  in  gtinnery,  are  made  of 
copper,  to  hold  the  powder  for  loading 
guns,  with  long  handles  .of  wood,  when 
cartridges  are  not  used. 

Ladles,  in  laboratory  business,  are 
irery  small,  made  of  copper,  with  short 
faandies  of  wood,  used  in  supplying  the 
fuses  of  shells,  or  any  other  composi- 
tion, to  fill  the  cases  of  sky-rockets, 
i^c.  Th^re  is  another  kind  of  ladle, 
which  is  used  to  caiTy  red  hot  shot  It 
is  made  of  iron,  having  a  ring  in  the 
middle  to  hold  the  shot,  from  which  2 
handles  proceed  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  ring". 

SeaUng-lak  DDERS/^cA^Z/es  de  siege, 
Fr.)  are  used  in  scaling,  when  a  place  is 
to  be  taken  by  surpriie.    They  aremade  i ' 


several  ways ;  sometimes  of  flat  staves, 
so  as  to  move  about  their  pins  and  shut 
like  a  parallel  ruler,  for  conveniei^tly 
carrying  them  :  the  French  make  them 
of  several  pieces,  so  as  to  be  joined  to- 
gether, and  to  be  capable  of  any  neces- 
sary length :  someiiuies  they  are  made 
of  single  ropes  knotted  at  proper  dis- 
tances, with  iron  hooks  at  cuch  end, 
one  to  fasten  them  upon  the  wall  above, 
and  the  other  in  the  ground;  and  some* 
times  they  are  made  with  2  ropes,  and 
staves  between  them,  to  keep  the  ropes 
at  a  proper  distance,  and  to  tread  upon. 
When  they  are  used  in  the  action  of 
scaling  walls,  they  ought  to  be  rather 
too  long  than  too  shorty  and  to  be  given 
in  charge  only  to  the  stoutest  of  the 
detachment.  The  soldiers  should  carry 
these  ladders  with  the  left  arm  passed 
through  the  second  step,  taking  care  to 
hold  tnem  upright  close  to  tlieir  sides^ 
and  very  short  below,  to  prevent  any 
accident  in  leaping  into  the  ditch. 

The  firstjrank  of  each  division,  pro- 
vided with  ladders,  should  set  out  with, 
the  rest  at  the  signal,  marching  reso- 
lutely with  their  firelocks  slung,  to  jump 
into  the  ditch ;  when  they  are  arrived, 
they  should  apply  their  ladders  against 
the  parapet,  obscn'ing  to  place  them 
towards  the  saliant  angles  rather  than 
the  middle  of  the  curtain,  because  the 
enemy  has  less  force  there.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  place  the  ladders  within  a 
foot  of  eaen  other,  and  not  to  give 
them  too  much  nor  too  little  slope,  so 
tliat  they  may  not  be  overturned,  or 
broken  with  the  weight  of  the  soklierft 
mounting  upon  them.         , 

The  ladders  being  applied,  they  wlio 
have  carried  them,  and  they  who  come 
after  should  mount  up,  and  rush  upon 
the  enemy  sword,  in  nand;  if  be  who 
goes  first,  ha]^ns  to  be  overturned, 
the  next  should  take  care  not  to  be 
thrown  down  by  bis  comrade;  but  on 
the  contrary,  immediately  mount  him- 
self, so  as  not  to  give  the  enemy  time  to 
load  his  piece. 

As  the  soldiers  who  moant  first  raaT 
be  easily  tumbled  over,  and  their  fall 
may  cause  the  attack  to  fail,  it  would 
perliaps  be  right  to  protect  their  breasts 
with  tne  fore  parts  of  cuirasses ;  because 
if  they  can  penetrate,  the  rest  may  easily 
follow. 

The  aucoess  of  ^n  attack  by  soaitng 
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is  infaUible,  if  they  mount  the  4  sides 
at  once,  and  take  care  to  shower  a 
number  of  grenades  among  the  enemy, 
especially  when  supported  by  some  gre- 
naidiers  and  piquets,  who  divide  the 
attention  and  snare  the  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

The  ingenious  Col.  Congreve  of  tlie 
royal  artillery,  has  very  much  improved 
upon  the  construction  of  these  ladders. 
As  the  height  of  different  works  vary, 
and  the  ladders,  when  too  long,  afford 
purchase  to  the  besieged,  he  has  con- 
trived a  set  of  ladders  having  an  iron 
staple  at  the  lower  part  of  each  stem, 
so  that  if  ly  S,  or  3,  should  be  found 
insufficient  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
work,  another  might  with  facility  be 
joined  to  the  lowest,  and  that  be  push- 
ed up  until  a  sufficient  length  could  be 
obtained. 

LAI  Frere,  Fr.  lay-brother.  This 
term  was  originally  given  to  an  invalid 
soldier,  whom  the  heads  of  religious 
houses  and  monasteries  in  France  were 
obliged  to  receive  and  to  support  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  oays.  The 
monks  generally  agreed  to  take  one ; 
but  the  number  seldom  exceeded  two. 
To  use  a  French  writer's  expression, 
these  living  remains  of  miPitary  glory 
led  a  melancholy  life  in  the  midst  of 
their  fat  and  pampered  roasters.  They 
were  obliged  to  clean  the  courts  in  front 
of  the  monasteries,  and  to  do  all  the 
drudgery  within  doors.  Louis  XIV.  re- 
scued them  from  tfiese  disgraceful  oc- 
cupations, by  establishing  the  Ho^e/ fifes 
Jnvalidesj  in  Paris. 

LATTON,  sometimes  written  LET- 
TOX,  Fr,  a  metallic  composition  whiclk 
is  made  of  copper,  and  the  lapis  cala- 
xninaris.    See  Lei  ton. 

LALA,  Ind,  lord ;^  sir;  master; 
worship. 

LAMA,  hid,  A  chief  priest,  whose 
followers  suppose  him  immortal.  They 
imagine,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
mortal  frame,  his  spirit  enters  the  body 
of  a  new-born  child.  lie  is  also  mo- 
narch of  Thibet. 

-LAMBREQUINS,  Fr. small  mantles 
or  ribbons  which  were  twisted  round 
the  hood  or  top  of  a  helmet  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crest,  and  kept  the  whole 
together.  These  ornaments  fell  into  di^ 
use  when  the  helmet  was  laid  a&ide.  In 


former  times,  when  the  cavaliers,  or 
persons  who  wore  them,  wished  to  take 
breath,  and  to  be  relieved  from  the 
weight  of  the  helmet,  they  untied  the 
mantles,  and  let  them  float  about  their 
shoulders  suspended  from  the  hood  only. 
Hence  the  appellation  of  valets  as  hang- 
ing behind. 

LAMPION  d  parapet,  Fr.  a  lamp 
generally  used  on  the  parapet  or  else- 
where in  a  besieged  place.  It  is  a  small 
iron  vessel  filled  with  pitch  and  tar 
which  the  garrison  light  as  necessity 
may  require.  The  lampion  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  rcchaud  de  ram- 
part, or  chaffing  dish,  which  is  used 
upon  the  rampart  on  similar  occasions. 

LANCE,  (lance,)  Fr.  This  offensive 
weapon  was  much  used  by  the  French 
in  former  times,  particularly  by  that 
class  of  military  gentlemen  called  che- 
valiers, and  by  the  gendarmes.  It  hasL 
also  been  used  by  the  English  and  other 
nations.  Lances  were  made  of  ash,  be- 
ing a  wood  of  tough  quality,  and  not  so 
liable  to  break  as  another  species.  Be- 
fore the  reign  of  Philip  de  Valois,  the 
chevaliers  and  gendarmes  fought  on  foot, 
armed  with  lances  only,  both  in  battles 
and  at  sieges.  On  these  occasions  they 
shortened  their  lances,  which  were  then 
said  to  be  retailUes  or  cut  again*.  A  sort 
of  banderole  ^r  streamer  hung  from 
each  lance,  and  was  attached  to  the 
bott6m  of  the  sharp  iron  or  blade  which 
was  fixed  to  the  pole.  Lances  were  used 
in  this  manner  as  far  back  as  during 
the  crusades. 

Lance,  Fr,  Tliis  word  formerly  sig- 
nified, among  the  French,  a  gendarme, 
who  carried  a  pike  or  lance.  Hence 
une  compaf^it  de  cent  lances,  a  com- 
pany consisting  of  one  hundred  gen- 
darmes. 

Lakce  foumie,  Fr.  an  old  expres- 
sion, signifying  a  knight  or  'squire  who 
was  completely  equipped,  and  had  his 
complement  of  archers,  &c. 

Rompre  la  Lance,  Fr.  to  break  a 
lance.  This  was  a  phrase  peculiar  to 
any  assaults  which  were  given  at  tilts  or 
tournaments,  and  signified  to  engage  or 
come  to  close  combat.  The  French 
say :  rompre  des  lances  pour  quelqv^un^ 
to  defend  another  '.'^rompre  une  lance 
(tree  quelqu'un,  to  enter  into  any  warm 
dispute  or  controversy  with  anotlier. 
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Main  de  la  Lance,  Fr,  A  figurative 
^xpresipn,  to  signify  the  right  hand  of  a 
cavalier  or  horseman. 

Lance  de  drapeauy  Fr.  the  staff  to 
which  regimental  colours  are  attached. 

Lances  levees^  Fr.  uplifted  lances, 
indicated  that  t}ie  eoeray  was  beaten, 
and  that  the  Chevaliers  or  Gendarme 
should  close  the  day  by  giving  a  iinal 
blow  to  the  disordered  ranks.  The  use 
of  the  lance  was  discontinued  in  France 
some  time  before  the  compagnies  d*or- 
donance  or  independent  companies 
were  reduced  and  formed  into  the  gen- 
darmerie. Little  or  no  use  indeed,  was 
made  of  them  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  But  the  Spaniards  still  retained 
that  weapon  as  low  down  as  the  days 
of  Louis  Xni. 

LANfE,  means  likewise  an  earthen 
rod  which  is  fixed  across  the  earthen 
mould  of  a  shell,  and  which  keeps  it 
suspended  in  the  air  when  it  is  cast.  As 
soon  as  the  bomb  or  shell  is  formed, 
this  rod  must  be  broken,  and  carefully 
taken  out  with  instruments  made  for 
that  purpose.  Shells  ought  to  be  scru- 
pulously examined  with  respect  to  this 
article,  as  they  could  not  be  charged, 
were  the  lance  or  any  part  of  it  to  re- 
main within.  Lance  is  also  an  instru- 
ment which  conveys  the  charge  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  and  forces  it  home 
into  the  bore.  See  Rammer  of  a  Gun. 
Lanck  ^feu,  Fr.  a  squib.  A  species 
of  artificial  fire-work  which  is  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  fuse,  and  is  used  for  va- 
rious- purposes.  According  to  the  au- 
thor of  dttvrfs  Militairesy  torn.  11.  p. 
208,  the  composition  of  thd  lance  djeu 
consists  of  three  parts  of  the  best  re- 
fined saltpetre,  two  parts  of  Jour  of  sul- 
1)hur,  ami  two  of  antimony ;  the  whole 
)eing  pounded  and  mixed  togetlier. 

Tlie  chief  use  which  is  made  of  the 
Jancc  d  feu  is  to  throw  occasional  light 
across  the  platfonn,  whilst  artificial  fire- 
works are  preparing.  They  like\\'ise 
serve  to  set  fire  to  fuses,  as  they  can 
be  taken  hold  of  without  danger. 

Lance  ^  Jeu  puant,  Fr.  Stink-fire 
lances  prepared  in  the  same  manner  that 
stink-pots  are,  and  particularly  useful 
to  miners.  When  a  miner  or  sapper 
has  so  far  penetrated  towards  the  enemy 
as  to  hear  the  voices  of  persons  in  any 
place  contiguous  to  his  own  excavation, 
he  first  of  all  bores  a  hole  with  his 


probe^  then  fires  off  several  pistols 
through  the  aperture,  and  lastly  forces 
in  a  lance  d  Jeu  puant ;  taking  care  to 
close  up  the  hole  on  his  side  to  prevent 
the  smoke  from  returning  towards  him- 
self. The  exhalation  and  stinking  hot 
vapour  which  issue  from  the  lance,  and 
remain  confined  on  the  side  of  the  ene- 
my, infest  the  air  so  much,  that  it  is  ^ 
impossible  to  approach  the  quarter  for 
three  or  four  days.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  have  had  so  instantaneous  an  effect, 
that  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  miners 
who  would  persevere,  have  been  drag- 
ged out  by  the  legs  in  an  apparent  state 
of  suffocation. 

Lance  de  feu,  Fr.  a  species  of  squib 
which  is  used  by  the  garrison  of  a  be- 
sieged town  against  a  scalinj^  party. 

LiAVC^gaie,  Fr.  an  offensive  weapon 
formerly  so  called  in  France. 

Lance  npezzate,  Fr.  a  reduced  offi- 
cer. In  former  times  it  signified  a  dis- 
mounted gendarme  who  was  appointed 
to  an  infantry  corps,  with  some  emolu* 
ment  attached  to  his  situation.  The 
word  anspessade,  a  non-commissioned 
officer  who  acts  subordinate  to  the  cor* 
poral,  is  corrupted  from  ttiis  term.  Be- 
sides the  three  hundred  Swiss  guards 
which  were  constantly  attached  to  the 
palace,  the  Pope  maintained  twelve 
ionce-spezzates  or  reduced  officers. 

LANDING  Troopt.  See  Debarka- 
tion. 

LAND  FORCES,  troops  whose  sys- 
tem is  calculated  for  land  service  only, 
in  contradistinction  to  seamen  and  ma- 
jrines.  AH  the  land  forces'of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  liable  to  serve  on  board  the 
king's  ships. 

LANE,  in  a  military  sense,  is  where 
men  are  drawn  up  in  two  ranks  facing 
one  another,  ns  in  a  street,  for  any 
great  person  to  pass  through,  or  some- 
times for  a  soldier  to  run  the  gante* 
lope. 

LANGUE,  Sr.  a  term  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  order  of  Malta.  The 
eight  nations  of  which  this  celebrated 
order  consisted,  were  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Langue,  Tliere  were 
three  of  this  description  in  France,  viz. 
la  Langue  de  France,  la  Langue  de  Pro- 
vence, et  la  Langue  (TAwoergne;  two 
in  Spain,  viz.  la  Langue  (fArrtigon,  et 
la  Langite  de  Castile;  and  three  indis^ 
criminate  ones,  viz.  la  Langue  d* Italic, 
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la  Langue  dCAllemagne,  et  la  Langue 
tTAngleterre.  The  head  of  each  langue 
vras  called  Grand  Frieur^  or  Grand 
Prior. 

Langue  de  terre,  Fr.  a  tongue  of 
land. 

LAA'SQUENETS,  Fr.  the  Gei-man 
mercenaries  which  Charles  VII.  of 
France  first  added  to  his  infantry,  were 
so  called.  They  continued  in  the  French 
service  until  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  who 
consolidated  all  the  loot  establishments 
into  a  certain  number  o£  legions. 

LANS-PESATE,       ?  a  soldier  tliat 

LANCE-PESADE,  J  does  duty  as 
a  corporal,  especially  on  guards  and  de* 
tacluuents;  a  lance  corporal. 

LANTERN,     ?     commonly   called 

LANTHORN,S  Muscovy  lanterns, 
being  a  kind  of  dark  lanterns,  used  in 
the  field,  to  light  the  gunners  in  the 
camp  to  prepare  the  stores,  &c. 

LANTERNE,  Fr.  A  word  used  in 
the  French  navy  to  signify  any  wooden 
case  or  box  in  which  cartridges  are 
brought  out  of  the  powder-magazine  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  the  guns. 

Lantsrne,  Fr.  it  is  sometimes  cal- 
led cuilUr  or  ladle,  and  serves  to  con- 
vey gunpowder  into  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
it  is  made  of  copper,  and  resembles  a 
round  spoon  or  laole,  which  is  fixed  to 
« long  pole. 

Lam  TERN  E  k  mitrailles,  Fr.  A  round 
piece  of  concave  wood,  something  like 
a  box,  which  is  filled  with  case  shot,  and 
is  fired  from  a  piece  of  ordnance  when 
the  enemy  is  near. 

To  LAPSE,  to  fall  in,  or  belong  to. 
This  expression  is  used  in  military  mat- 
ters, to  signify  the  reversion  of  any  mi- 
litary property.  Thus  upon  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  one  commission  at  the  re- 
gulated difibrence,  another  (where  there 
are  two),  is  said  to  lapse  to  government. 
Commissions  lapse,  or  fall  into  the  pa- 
tronage of  government  when  vacancies 
happen  by  death,  by  officers  being  su- 
perseded, or  where  ofiiicers  apply  to  sell 
who  have  only  purchased  apart  of  their 
commissions,  and  have  not  served  long 
enough  to  he  entitled  to  sell  the  whole; 
in  which  case  they  are  only  permitted 
to  sell  wiiat  they  actually  purchased, 
and  the  remainder  is  in  the  gift  of  go- 
vernment. 

LASCARS,  or  Laikart.  The  native 
seamen  of  India;  the  native  gunners  are 


sometimes  so  called.  They  are  often 
employed  to  tend  and  serve  the  artillery 
on  shore,  and  are  attached  to  corps  as 
pioneers  or  tent-pitchers. 

J^\SING  RINGS,      ?    in  artillery 

LASHING  RINGS,  J  with  hoops, 
fixed  on  the  side-pieces  of  travelling 
carriages,  to  lash  the.tarpauling,  as  also 
to  tie  the  spurfge,  rammer,  and  ladle. 
See  Carriage. 

IjVTH,  in  building,  a  long,  thin,  and 
narrow  slip  of  wood,  nailed  to  the  raf- 
ters of  a  roof  or  cieling,  iu  order  to 
fasten  the  covering.  Laths  are  distin- 
guished into  three  kinds,  according  to 
the  different  kinds  of  wood  of  which 
they  are  made,  viz.  heart  of  oak,  sap- 
laths,  deal-laths,  &c. 

LATHE,  a  division  of  some  extent 
in  a  county,  which  generally  contains 
three,  four,  or  five  hundreds. 

Lathe  Reevey  an  officer  during  the 
Saxon  government,  who  held  a  certain 
jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  coun- 
ty which  was  called  a  tithing. 

LATTIE^  an  Indian  term  for  waro- 
house. 

LATITUDE,  in  geography,  the  dis- 
tance of  any  place  from  the  equator, 
measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  seconds, 
&c.  upon  the  meridian  of  that  place ; 
and  is  either  north  or  south,  according 
as  the  place  is  situated  either  on  the 
north  or  south  side  of  the  equator. 

LATRINES,  Fr.  privies  or  holes 
which  are  dug  at  die  bieick  of  a  camp  for 
the  convenience  of  soldiers.  The  pic^ 
ners  are  generally  employed  to  make 
them. 

LATRO.  This  w^ord  which  in  Latin 
signifies  a  thief,  was  also  used  among 
the  Romans,  to  mark  out  a  soldier  who 
served  for  pay. 

LATROCINARI.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, to  bear  arms  for  pay  or  money. 

LAVER,  LAVIS,  Fr.  a  wash,  or  su- 
perficial stain  or  colour !  it  is  particu- 
larly made  use  of  in  all  sketches,  plans, 
and  drawings;  the  different  intervals  or 
spaces  of  which  are  slightly  shaded  or 
coloured.  This  kind  of  painting  is  stiled 
lavis,  or  water-colouring.  The  diffe- 
rence between  miniature  painting  and 
washing,  or  drawing  in  water  colours, 
consists  in  this,  that  the  former  is  dot- 
ted and  worked  up  into  light  and  shade; 
thb  latter  is  barely  spread  with  a  brush. 
There  are,  besidesi  other  marks  of  dis- 
dG  2  tinction; 
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tinctinn ;  those  colours  which  more  im- 
mediately  resemble  nature,  are  always 
used  in  thelavisor  water-painting;  the 
spaces  that  represent  a  fosse  or  ditch, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  full  of  wuter, 
must  be  distinguished  by  a  sky  blue ; 
brick  and  tiles  oy  red ;  roads  by  a  dun 
colour,  and  trees  or  turf,  &c.  by  green. 

LAVIS,  Fr.  generally  means  every 
sort  of  simple  colour  which  is  diluted 
with  water. 

LAUXCEGAYS,  according  to  Bai- 
ley, offensive  weapons  prohibited  and 
disused. 

LAUREL,  a  shrub  which  is  always 
green. 

To  be  crowned  with  laurel,  a  figurar 
tive  expression,  signifying  that  a  man 
has  achieved  glorious  actions,  and  is 
entitled  to  marks  of  public  distinction. 
In  antient  times  heroes  and  conquerors 
had  their  heads  encircled  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel. 

LAURES,  gold  coins  which  were  is* 
sued  from  the  mint  in  1619,  represent- 
ing the  bead  of  King  James  I.  encircled 
with  laurel. 

LAVURE,  Fr,  the  gnuns,  dust,  or 
detached  pieces  of  metal  which  fall  in 
casting  cannon. 

LAW,  in  its  general  acceptation,  a 
certain  rule,  directing  and  obliging  a 
rational  creature  in  moral  actions ;  for- 
bidding some  things  and  enjoining 
others. 

Common  Law,  a  judicial  process; 
against  which  every  officer  ancl  man  of 
honour  should  be  particularly  guarded ; 
as  it  is  morally  impobsible  for  a  liberal 
and  higb-spirited  character  to  cope  with 
the  quirks  and  quibbles  of  a  s^t  of  men, 
whose  livelihood  depends  upon  the  feuds 
and  quarrels  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
On  tins  account  officers  should  be  scru- 
pulously correct  in  all  money  tninsac- 
tions,  for  from  them  originate  actions 
at  common  law,  costs  of  suits,  and  ge- 
nerally imprisonment,  &c.  &c. 

Law  {Ijuif  Fr.)  The  genuine  and  fun- 
damental principles  upon  which  the  go- 
vernment of  an  empire,  a  kingdom,  or 
a  republic*,  is  founded,  are  compre- 
hended under  this  term.  Its  subordi- 
nate branches  consist  of  rules  and  re- 
gulations made  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  order  in  a  state,  for  an  observance 
of  mutual  compacts  between  nations  at 
— •»  -»i*h  each  other,  tmd  for  tbe  due 


preservation  of  the  ties  of  amity,  that 
keep  peace  among  mankind. 

Law  of  amtSy  certain  acknowledged 
rules,  regulations,  and  precepts,  which 
relate  to  war,  and  are  obser^-ed  by  all 
civilized  nations. 

Laws  of  arms  are  likewise  certain 
precepts  shewing  ho,w  to  proclaim  wai*, 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  punish 
offenders  in  the  camp ;  also  restricting 
the  contending  parties  from  certain 
cruelties,  hue. 

Military  Law,  a  prompt  and  deci- 
sive rule  of  action,  by  which  justice  is 
done  to  the  public  or  to  individuals, 
without  possmg  through  the  tedious 
and  equivocal  channels  of  legal  inves- 
tigation. The  persons  who  are  subject 
to  military  law,  and  are  amenable  to 
trial  by  court  martial,  are,  in  the  terms 
of  the  mutiny  act,  all  persons  commis- 
sioned or  in  pay,  as  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  private  soldiers,  and 
all  followers  of  an  army.  Half-pay  offi- 
cers are  not  subject  to  military  law^ 
whilst  civil  justice  can  be  resorted  to. 

Laws  relating  to  martial  affairv.'^^ 
The  following  laws  existed  during  the 
most  flourishing  state  of  tlie  Roman  com- 
monwealth. We  insert  them  in  this 
place  as  by  no  means  being  inapplicable 
to  the  present  times. 

Secreta  Lex  Militaris,  which  was  pro- 
mulgated about  the  year  411,  ordained, 
that  no  soldier's  name  which  had  been 
entered  in  the  muster  roll,  should  be 
struck  out,  unlebs  by  the  party's  consent; 
and  that  no  person  who  hud  beeiv  mili- 
tary tribune  should  execute  the  office  of 
ductor  ordinum,  Sempronid  lex,  which 
appeared  in  the  year  630  ordained,  that 
the  soldiers  should  receive  their  pay  grar 
tis  at  the  public  charge,  without  any 
diminution  of  their  ordinary  pay;  and 
that  none  should  be  obliged  to  serve  in 
the  army,  who  was  not  full  seventeen 
years  old.  Sulpicia  lei,  which  was  made 
in  665,  ordained,  that  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  Mithridatic  war,  which  was 
then  enjoyed  by  L  Sylla,  should  be 
taken  from  him,  and  conferred  on  C. 
Marius. 

Gabinia  lex  appeared  in  685,  ordain- 
ing that  a  commission  should  be  grant- 
ed to  Cn.  Pompey,  for  the  management 
of  the  war  against  the  pirates  for  three 
years,  with  this  particular  clause,  that 
upon  all  the  sea  on  this  side  UerculesV 
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pillars,  and  in  the  maritime  provinces, 
as  far  as  400  stadia  from  the  sea,  he 
should  be  empowered  to  command 
kings,  governors,  and  states,  to  supply 
him  with  all  the  necessaries  in  his  ex- 
pedition. 

Manilla  lex,  publi.««hcd  in  68T,  oiv 
dained,  that  all  the  forces  of  LucuUus, 
and  the  province  under  his  government, 
should  be  jziven  to  Pompey;  together 
with  Bithvnia,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  Glabrio,  and  that  he  should 
forthwith  make  war  upon  Mitbridates, 
retaining  still  the  same  naval  forces, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  as  be- 
fore. • 

Maria  Porcia  lex  appeared  in  1G91, 
ordaining,  that  a  penalty  should  be  in- 
flicted on  such  commanders  as  wrote 
falsely  to  the  senate,  about  the  number 
of  the  slain,  on  the  enemy*s  side,  and  of 
their  own  party;  and  that  they  should  be 
obliged,  when  they  first  entered  the  city, 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  before  the  quass- 
tors,  that  the  number  which  they  re- 
turned was  true,  according  to  the' best 
computation.  Stfe  Kennett's  Ant.  of 
Rome,  page  168. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  laws,  particu- 
larly by  the  last,  that  the  most  minute 
military  operation  was  subservient  to 
the  senate.  The  French  seem,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  imitated  the  Romans 
%'ery  closely,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  adhered,  so  strictly  as  they  might, 
to  the  law  which  regards  the  loss  of 
men,  nor  are  their  neighbours  more 
corrt'ct. 

Laws  of  Nations,  such  general  rules 
as  r^ard  embassies;  the  reception,  and 
entertainment,  of  strangers,  intercourse 
of  iperchants,  exchange  of  prisoners, 
suspension  of  arms,  &c. 

Law  of  marque,  or  let  ten  of  marque, 
that  by  which  persons  take  the  goods 
or  shipping  ot  the  party  that  has 
wrongra  them,  as  in  rime  of  war,  when- 
ever they  can  take  them  within  their 
precincts. 

LAY.  To  lay  down,  implies  to  resisn, 
as,  the  enemy  laid  down  their  arms;  lie 
means  to  lay  down  his  commission.— 7b 
lay  for,  is  to  attempt  something  by  am- 
buscade. 

LAZARET,  JV.  those  lar^e  houses 
are  so  called,  which  are  built  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  sea-ports  belong- 
ing to  the  Levant,  for  the  purpose  of 


lodging  the  people  that  are  ordered  to 
perform  quarantine. 

LAZAREITO,  a  pest-house. 

La\ZARUS,  I  a  military  order  insti* 

LAZARO,  (  tilted  at  !Ferusalem  by 
the  Christians  of  tlie  west,  when  they  * 
were  masters  of  the  Holy  Land,  who  re- 
ceived pilgrims  under  their  care,  and 
guarded  them  on  the  roads  from  the 
insults  of  the  Mahometans.  This  order 
was  instituted  in  the  year  1119,  and 
confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander 
IV.  in  1253,  who  gave  it  the  rule  of 
St.  Auj^stine. 

LEAD,  a  metal  well  known.  It  19 
employed  for  various  mechanic  uses ;  as 
in  thin  sheets  for covctititr  buildings,  for 
pipes,  pumps,  shot,  bullets,  windows, 
for  securing  iron  bars  in  hard  stones,  for 
sundry  kinds  of  large  vessels  for  evapo- 
ration, and  many  other  purposes. 

LEADER.    Sec  Commander. 

File  Leader,  the  front  man  of  a  bat- 
talion or  comjpanv,  standing  two  deep. 

LEADING-COLUMN,  the  first  co- 
lumn that  advances  from  the  right,  left, 
or  center,  of  an  army  or  battalion. 

Leading-File,  the  first  two  men  of 
a  battalion  or  company,  that  marches 
from  right,  left,  or  center,  by  files. 

Flank  Leading-File,  the  first  man 
on  the  right,  and  the  last  man  on  the  left 
of  a  battalion,  company,  or  section,  are  ^ 
so  called. 

Center  Leading-File,  the  last  man 
of  the  right  center  company,  division,  or 
section ;  and  the  first  man  of  the  lef^ 
center  company,  division,  or  section, 
arc  so  called,  when  the  line  files  from 
the  center  to  the  front  or  rear.  At 
close  order,  the  colours  stand  between 
them. 

LEAGUE,  in  military  history,  a  mea- 
sure of  length,  containing  more  or  less 
geometrical  paces,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent usages  and  customs  of  countries. 
A  league  at  sea,  where  it  is  chiefly  used 
by  us,  being  a  land-measure  mostly  pe- 
culiar to  the  French  and  Germans,  con- 
tains 3000  geometrical  paces^  or  3  Eng- 
lish miles. 

The  French  league  sometimes  contains 
the  same  measure,  and,  in  some  parts  of 
France,  it  consists  of  3500  paces :  the 
mean  or  common  league  consists  of  2400 
races,  and  the  little  league  of  2000. 
The  Spanish  leagues  are  larger  than  the 
French,  17  Spanish  leagues  making  a 
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degree,  or  f20  French  leagues,  or  69  and 
f  English  statute  miles.  The  German 
and  Dutch  leagues  contain  each  4  geo«- 
graphical  miles.  The  Persian  leagues 
are  pretty  near  of  the  same  extent  with 
the  Spanish ;  that  is,  they  are  equal  to 
4  Italian  miles,  which  is  pretty  near  to 
what  Herodotus  calls  the  length  of  the 
Persian  parasaiig,  which  contained  30 
stadia,  8  whereof,  according  to  Strabo, 
make  a  mile. 

League  also  denotes  an  alliance  or 
confederacy  between  princes  and  states 
for  their  mutual  aid,  either  in  attacking 
some  common  enemy,  or  in  defending 
themselves. 

L£AV£,  indulgence,  licence,  liberty. 

Leave  of  absence,  a  permission  which 
is  granted  to  officers,  nun-commissioned 
officers,  and  soldiers,  to  be  absent  from 
camp  or  quarters  for  any  specific  pe- 
riod. 

•  General  Leave,  an  indulgence  which 
is  annually  granted  on  home  service,  by 
the  commander  in  chief,  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  army,  to  be  absent 
from  military  duty.  This  generally  oc- 
'  curs  in  the  winter  months,  and  ends  on 
tlte  10th  of  March. 

LECTURE,  Fr.  see  Reading. 

LECTURES.  Lectures  are  read  at 
Woolwich  to  the  officers  of  artillery,  and 
engineers,  and  cadets,  on  chemistry: 
lectures  upon  topography  and  upon 
other  essential  parts  of  military  science 
are  givei/  at  High  Wycombe. 

LEEKUK,  ind.  a  secretary  or  writer. 

LEFT  give  point.  See  Sword  Ex- 
ercise. 

hnTT  protect.   Sec  Sword  Exercise. 

To  put  on  the  LEG,  among  cavalry, 
is  to  press  the  inside  of  the  foot  and  leg 
against  the  horse's  flank.  It  is  always 
,  used  in  passaging  to  direct  the  horse 
fvhich  way  to  passage,  and  again  on  the 
opposite  flank  to  stop  him  after  he  has 
passaged  to  his  place. 

LEGATUS,  in  Roman  andquitjf,  a 
military  officer  who  commanded  as  de- 
puty of  the  cliief  general. 

Kennet,  in  his  Antiquities,  observes, 
that  the  design  of  the  legati,  at  their 
first  institution,  was  not  so  much  to 
command  as  to  advise.  The  senate 
selecting  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prudent  members  to  assist  the  general 
in  his  councils. 

pionysius  calls  this  the  most  honour- 


able and  sacred  office  among  the  R(h 
mans,  bearing  not  only  the  authority 
of  a  commander,  but  withal,  the  sanc- 
tity and  veneration  of  a  priest. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  two 
sorts  of  li'gati,  consulares,  and  pratorii; 
the  first  of  which  commanded  the  whole 
armies,  as  the  emperor's  lieutenantr 
generals,  and  the  otner  only  particular 
legions. 

Machiavel  highly  extols  the  wisdom 
of  the  Romans,  in  allowing  their  ge- 
nerals unlimited  commissions. 

LEGER.  This  word,  although  it 
be  not  strictly  military,  is  in  some  de- 
gree connected  with  the  profession,  as 
diplomacy  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  mili- 
tary negociation.  A  leger  ambassador^ 
or  resident,  signifies  any  person  acting 
ill  that  capacity,  who  remains  sta- 
tionary. 

Cavalcrie  legere,  Fr.    Light  horse. 

Un  Cheval  Uger  d  la  fnotii,  Fr.  A 
horse  which  is  easily  managed,  or  is  not 
hard  mouthed. 

Troupes  Ug^res,  Fr.  light  troops,  or 
such  as  act  in  desultory  warfare. 

Amic  d  la  legere,  Fr.  light-armed. 

LEGION,  in  Roman  antiquitif,  a  body 
of  foot,  which  consisted  of  ten  cohorts, 
or  5000  men. 

The  exact  number  contained  in  a  le- 
gion, was  fixed  by  Romulus  at  3000; 
though  Plutarch  assures  us,  that,  after 
the  reception  of  the  Sabines  into  Rome, 
he  increased  it  to  6000.  The  common 
number  afterwards,  in  the  first  times  of 
the  free  state,  was  4000;  but  in  the  war 
with  Hannibal,  it  rose  to  5000;  and 
after  that,  it  is  probable  thai  it  sunk 
again  to  4200,  wnich  was  the  number 
in  the  time  of  Polybius. 

In  the  age  of  Julius  Csesar,  we  do 
not  find  any  legions  exceeding  the  Po- 
lybian  number  of  men ;  and  he  himself 
expressly  speaks  of  twp  legions,  that 
did  not  make  above  7000  between  them. 
(Commentar.  lib.  5.) 

The  number  of  legions  kept  in  pay 
together  was  different,  according  to  the 
various  times  and  occasions.  During 
the  free  states,  four  legions  were  com- 
monly fitted  up  every  year,  and  divided 
between  the  consuls:  yet  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity, we  sometimes  meet  with  no  less  ^ 
than  16  or  18  in  Livy. 

Augustus  maintained  a  standing  ar- 
my of  23  (or  as  some  will  have  it)  of  85 
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legions;  bat  in  aftertimes  we  seldom 
find  so  many. 

They  borrowed  their  names  from  the 
orders  in  which  they  were  raised,  as 
frimoy  secundoy  tertioj  &c»  but  because 
It  usually  happened,  that  there  were  se- 
veral prinut,  iecuHdUtf  &c,  in  several 
places,  upon  that  account  they  took  a 
sort  of  surname  besides,  either  from  the 
emperors  who  first  constituted  them,  as 
Augusta,  Claudiana,  Galbiana,  Flavia, 
Ulpta,  Trajmia,-  Antoniana,  or  from  the 
provinces  which  had    been  conquered 
chiefly  by  their  valour,  as  Parthica,  Scy* 
thica,  Gallica,  Arabica,  &c.  or  from  the 
names   of   the   particular  deities   for 
whom  their  commanders  had  an  espe- 
cial honour,  as  Minervia  and  Appolli- 
naris;  or  from  the  region  where  they 
had  their  ijuarters,  as  Cretensis,  Cyre- ' 
naica,    Britannica,  &c.  or  sometimes 
upon  account  of  the  lesser  accidents,  as 
Adjutrix,  Martia,  Fulminatrix,  Rapax, 
&c. 

The  whole  Roman  infantry,  which  was 
divided  into  four  sorts,  Velites,  Hastati, 
Principes  and  Triarii,  consisted  of  Ma- 
nipoli.  Cohorts  and  Legions.  So  that 
l^ion  was  considered  as  the  largest  es- 
tablishment for  foot  soldiers.  See  Ken- 
neths Ant.  of  Rome,  pages  100, 191. 

Marshal  Saxe  has  written  at  some 
length,  respecting  legion. 

LsGioH,  in  a  general  acceptation  of 
the  term,  signifies  any  large  body  of  men. 
In  a  more  confined  one,  among  the 
moderns,  it  applies  to  a  specific  number 
of  horse  or  foot,  who  are  distinguished 
by  that  name,  and  do  duty  with  the  rest 
o^  the  army.  Such,  for  instance,  was 
the  British  legion  which  served  in  Ame- 
rica; and  of  this  description  are  the 
Polish  and  Belgic  legions,  that  form  part 
of  the  French  army. 

LEGIONARY,  any  thing  appertain- 
ing to  a  legion,  or  containing  an  indefi- 
nite number. 

I^EGUMES,  Fr.  vegetables,  roots, 
grain,  &cc.  Every  species  of  subsis- 
tence, which,  under  the  old  government 
of  France,  was  not  provided  for  the 
troops  by  direct  instructions  from  the 
war-office,  and  at  the  expence  of  the 
fHiblic,  was  called  legumes.  Subsistence 
of  this  sort,  however,  may  more  proper- 
ly be  called  that  diet  which  soldiers  got 
for  themselves  in  foreign  countries  dui^ 
iog  actual  hostilities. 


Lcgumesj  or  vegetable  food,  &c.  was 
classed  under  two  specific  heads.  That' 
which  grew  in  consequence  of  the  ground 
having  been  tilled  and  sowed,  and  that 
which  rose  spontaneously  from  the  earth. 
Beans,  peas,  carrots,  &c.  may  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  first  class,  and 
those  herbs  or  wild  roots  which  have 
been  cultivated  in  gardens,  or  are  to  be 
found  in  woods,  &c.  may  come  under 
the  second.  The  latter  sort,  indeed, 
was  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  sol- 
dier,'in  order  to  give  a  seasoning  to  his 
mess.  Parties  under  the  command  of 
subaltern  officers  were  permitted  to  ac- 
company the  foragers  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  this  wholesome  and  pleasant 
addition  to  the  regulated  subsistence; 
and  when  there  were  not  any  foraging 
days,  soldiers  were  permitted  to  gather 
roots  and  vegetables  within  the  limits  of 
the  outermost  house,  or  vedette  quar- 
ters, or  of  the  regular  outposts  of^  the 
infant  ly. 

LEMBARII.  Among  the  Romans, 
soldiers  that  did  duty  on  board  of  ships, 
or  in  barges,  either  at  sea  or  on  rivers. 
To  LENGTHEN  cmf,  in  a  military 
sense,  to  extend,  by  increasing  the  dis- 
tances between  files,  &c. 

To  Li  NGTHEN  the  step.  Sec  Step  cut. 
LFjSKAR,  the  camp  of  the  Great 
Mogul. 

To  LET  in,  to  admit ;  as  he  let  some 
of  the  enemy's  advanced  parties  in,  or , 
into  the  camp,  &c. 

To  LET  o/?,  to  discharge. 
To  LET  off  a  pistol  or  musquet,  to  fire 
either  of  those  fire-arms. 

Letter,  in  its  general  acceptation, 
a  character  such  as  forms  the  alphabet, 
or  any  thing  written,  such  as  an  epistle, 
&c. 

LETTER  of  mark,  7  a  letter  gi-ant- 
LETTER  o/'wflr^Me,  jed  to  one  of 
tlie  king's  subjects  under  the  privy  seal, 
impowering  him  to  make  reprisals  for 
what  was  formerly  t-.iken  from  him,  by 
the  subjf'cts  of  another  state,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  mart.    See  Marque. 

Letter  <>/*mar/r,  a  commission  grant- 
ed by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  or  by 
the  vice-admiral  of  any  distant  province, 
to  the  commander  of  a  iiierchant  ship 
or  privateer,  to  cruize  against,  and 
make  prizes  of  the  eiumy's  ships  and 
vessels,  either  at  sea,  or  m  their  har- 
bours. 
I  Letter 
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Letter  of  service,  a  written  order 
or  authority  issued  by  the  secretary  at 
war,  empowering  any  officer  or  indivi- 
dual to  raise  a  certain  body  of  men  to 
serve  as  soldiers,  within  a  given  time, 
and  on  special  conditions. 

Letter  of  attorney,  an  instrument 
in  writing,  authorizing  an  attorney,  or 
any  confidential  person,  to  take  the  af- 
fairs of  another  in  trust.  A  letter  or 
power  of  attorney  is  necessary  to  em- 
power a  person  to  receive  the  half-pay 
of  an  officer.  Tliis  paper  did  cost  six  shil- 
lings, but  now  fifteen,  and  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  sworn  to  by 
the  half-pay  ofHcer  before  some  magis- 
trate or  justice  of  the  peace. 

Letter  of  credit,  a  letter  which  is* 
given  from  one  merchant  or  banker  to 
another,  in  favour  of  a  third  person, 
enabling  the  latter  to  take  up  money  to 
a  certain  amount.  Sometimes  a  letter 
of  credit  is  given  without  any  specitic 
limitation. 

Letter  of  licence,  a  deed  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  creditors  of  a  man,  by 
which  he  is  allowed  a  given  period  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  debts  by  in- 
stalments, or  by  a  certain  proportion  in 
the  pound. 

Military  letter  or  dispatch.  The 
French  use  the  word  depeghe.  A  letter 
of  this  description  should  be  clear,  and 
as  brief  as  possible;  containing  in  few 
words  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known, 
without  endangering  the  object  of  its 
communication,  through  a  want  of  suf- 
ficient explanation.  We.have  a  remark- 
able instance  in  history  of  this  species 
of  writing.  When  Spiuola,  who  was 
originally  a  Genoese  merchant,  appear- 
ed unwilling  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Breda,  the  king  of  Spain's  laconic  letter 
determined  him. 
Marquis, 

lake  Bredxi, 

-I  tlie  Kif)^. 

Spinola  did  so ;  and,  in  recompence 
for  that,  and  other  brilliant  services,  lie 
was  afterwards  abandoned  by  his  mas- 
ter, and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Proh 
pudor  ! 

We  also  find,  in  the  history  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  two  other  instances  of 
the  same  laconic  style. 

General  Kniphausen  being  anxious  to 

preserve  the  pass  and  fortress  of  Schei" 

jelbein,   wrote    to     lieutenant>colonel 


Monro,  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
a  short  billet  to  this  effect:  Maintain 
the  totcn^  as  long  as  you  can,  but  give  not 
up  the  cdstU  zohilst  a  single  man  conti- 
nues with  you. 

This  place,  observes  the  historian, 
was  not  defensible  for  ar  longer  time 
than  twenty-four  hours;  yet  Monro, 
having  -the  possession  of  it  three  days 
before  Montecuculi's  arrival,  made  a 
good  appearance  of  resistance;  and 
when  the  imperial  general  had  ranged 
hi^  army  round  the  walls,  in  order  to 
give  one  united  assault,  and  sent  a  tniixH 
peter  to  propose  a  treaty,  the  brave 
Scot  replied,  with  great  plainness,  that 
the  word  treaty,  by  some  chance  had 
happened  to  be  omitted  in  his  instruc- 
tions, and  tliat  he  had  only  powder  and 
ball  at  the  count  de  MontecucuWs  ser- 
vice. Upon  this,  orders  were  given  to 
commence  a  general  storm;  but  the 
Scottish  troops  behaved  to  admiration ; 
and  having  laid  the  town  in  ashes,  re- 
tired with  great  regularity  into  the  cas- 
tle. The  Imperialists  perceiving  the 
governor  to  be  a  man  of  resolution, 
broke  up  tlieir  encampment,  and  quitted 
the  siege.    IL  G.  Ad.  page  217. 

Circular  letters,  ( let t res  circuIaireSy 
Fr.)  documents  (which,  in  official  lan- 
guage, and  for  tlie  sake  of  abbreviation, 
are  generally  called  circulars,)  tliat  are 
sent  to  several  persons  upon  the  same 
subject. 

IsETTEK-men,  certain  pensioners  be- 
longing to  Chelsea  Hospital,  are  so 
called. 

LETTON,  Fr.  a  metal  composed  of 
molten  copper,  called  rosette,  and  of 
lapis  calaminaris,  a  yellow  mineral,  of 
which  quantities  may  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liege. 

Letton  is  used  in  cannon-foundries. 
The  best  practical  mode  of  digesting 
and  mixing  the  materials,  is  to  put  11 
or  12,000  weight  of  metal,  10,000  weight 
of  rosette,  or  molten  copper,  900  pounds 
of  tin,  and  600  pounds  of  letton.  There 
are  various  opinions  respecting  the  mix- 
ture of  these  seieral  ingredients. 

LEaTRE  de  cachet,  Fr.  an  infamous 
state  paper,  which  existed  before  the 
French  revolution^  differing  in  this  es- 
sential point  from  an  order  of  our  privy 
council,  that  the  former  was  sealed,  and 
the  person  upon  whom  it  was  served, 
carried  into  c^nfinement|  without  even 

seeinj^ 
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seeing  the  authority  by  which  he  was 
hurried  off  in  so  peremptory  a  manner, 
or  being  tried  afterwards  for  'any  spe- 
cific ofience ;  whereas  the  iatter  is  an 
open  warranty  which,  (except  when  pe- 
cuiiar  circumstances  occasion  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas  corpus  act,)  has  its 
object  ciosely  investigated  before  an 
English  j  ury.  The  French  Ut  tre  de  cachet 
was  written  by  the  king,  couutersigned 
by  one  of  his  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  and  sealed  witn  the  royal  signet. 

Lettres  d^  lervtce,  Fr.  SeeLETTEBs 
cfurvkt, 

Lbttkes  de  patse,  Fr.  a  paper  signed 
by  the  kings  of  France,  authorizing  an 
officer  to  exchange  from  one  regiment 
into  another. 

Lett  RE  de  crfance^  ou  qui  pcrte  cri" 
anee^  Fr.  A  letter  of  credit.  It  like- 
wise signifies  the  credentials  which  an 
ambasMdor  presents  from  his  sovereign 
to  a  foreign  coi^rC. 

Lettre  de  recrianeef  Fr.  a  letter 
which  an  ambassador  receives  from  his 
sovereign,  by  which  he  is  recalled  from 
1^  foreign  court. 

Lettrcs  en  ehifrCy  Fr.  Cyphers. 
Paron  Espagnac  in  the  continuation  of 
his  Es$ai  mr  Voperation  de  la  guerrCy 
torn.  1,  page  269,  gives  the  following 
instructions  relative  to  this  acquire- 
ment. He  observes  that  cyphering  may 
be  practised  in  two  diderent  ways.  First 
by  means  of  distilled  vinegar,  which  is 
boiled  with  silver  litharge,  one  ounce  of 
the  latter  to  a  pint  of  the  former.  When 
this  mixture  nas  stood  some  time,  it 
must  be  carefully  poured  off  from  the 
sediment,  and  it  will  appear  as  clear  as 
rock  water.  Intelligence  or  information 
may  be  conveyed  by  writing  with  this 
water  in  the  blank  spaces  ot  an  ordina- 
ry letter,  on  wrapping  paper,  or  on  the 
blank  leaves  of  a  book.  The  instant 
the  writing  dries,  not  the  least  trace  ap- 
pears of  what  has  been  marked.  To 
render  the  writing  legible,  you  must 
make  use  of  a  water  in  which  quick 
lime  has  been  dissolved  with  a  mixture 
of  orpiment.  This  water  is  as  clear  as 
rock  water;  and  if  you  steep  a  sheet  of 
paper  in  it,  and  lav  it  upon  th^  letter, 
book,  &c.  on  which  anv  thing  has  been 
written,  the  different  characters  will  in- 
stantly appear. 

The  first  of  these  distilled  liquids  is  so 
powerful  and  searching,  that  bj^  putting 
cU  written  letter  upon  sevenu  other 


sheets  of  paper,  tifter  having  rubbed  the 
top  sheet  with  the  second  water,  the 
writing  will  be  clearly  seen  in  almost 
all  of  them.  The  same  circumstance 
will  occur,  if  you  rub  the  leaf  of  a  book 
or  any  piece  of  paper  which  you  may 
spread  upon  it.  These  waters,  espe- 
cially the  last,  should  be  kept  in  bottles 
that  are  well  corked  up,  to  pre\'ent  the 
spirituous  particles  from  evaporating. 
A  fresh  composition  must,  indeed,  be 
made,  if  the  old  one  should  seem  weak- 
ened. The  letters  that  are  written  must 
likewise  be  carefully  penned,  and  kept 
free  from  blots,  &c.  The  paper  must 
not  be  turned  nor  rubbed  with  the  hand 
until  the  writing  be  thoroughly  dry. 
This  is  the  author's  first  proposed  mode 
of  writing  in  cyphers,  the  second  may- 
be seen  in  page  270  of  the  work  already 
quoted. 

Letters  de  repritaiUeity  Fr,  reprisals. 
See  Letters  of  marque. 

Letters  de  tante,  patentes  de  tantCy 
Fr.  letters  of  health. 

LEVANT,  the  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Mediterranean  are  so  called. 

LEVANTIN,  Fr.  a  word  generally 
used  among  the  French  to  distinguish 
any  person  from  the  Levant. 

LEVANTINE  ntf<«(mi,  (NatiomLe' 
vantineSy  Fr.)  nations  belonging  to  the 
East,  or  to  those  countries  which  border 
on  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  like- 
wise say,  Peuples  Levantins, 

LEVANTIS,  Fr.  The  soldiers  be- 
longing to  Uie  Turkish  gallies  are  so 
called. 

LEVEE  det  troupesy  Fr,    See  Levy. 

Levke  en  Maue^  Fr.  a  general  risini; 
of  the  people  of  any  country,  either  for 
the  purposes  of  self-defence,  or  to  aov 
swer  the  intentions  of  its  governing 
powers. 

Lev  ft  E  d*une  siegey  Fr.  the  raising  of 
a  siega    See  Sieoe. 

LEVEL,  an  instrument  to  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  whereby  the  dif- 
ference of  ascent  or  descent  between  se- 
veral places  may  be  found,  for  convey* 
ing  water,  draining  fens,  &c. 

ilir-LEVEL,  that  which  shews  the  line 
of  level  by  means  of  a  bubble  of  air,  in* 
closed  with  some  liauor  in  a  glass  tube 
of  an  indeterminate  length  and  thicknesS| 
whose  two  ends  are  hermetically  sealed. 
When  the  bubble  fixes  itself  at  a  certain 
mark,  made  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
tube*  the  plane  or  ruler  wherein  it  is 
3H  fiv 
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fixed  is  level :  when  it  is  not  level,  the 
bubble  will  rise  to  one  end.  This  glass 
tube  may  be  set  in  another  of  brass, 
having  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  whence 
the  bubble  of  air  may  be  observed. 
There  is  one  of  these  instruments  with 
sights,  being  an  improvement  upon  the 
last-described,  which  by  the  addition  of 
more  apparatus,  becomes  more  <x>mmo- 
dious  and  exact :  it  consists  of  an  air- 
level  about  8  inches  long,  and  7  or  8 
lines  in  diameter,  set  in  a  brass  tube, 
with  an  aperture  in  the  middle:  the 
tubes  are  carried  in  a  strong  straight 
ruler,  a  foot  long,  at  whose  ends  are 
fixed  two  sights,  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  tubes,  and  of  an  eaual  height, 
having  a  square  hole,  formed  by  two  fiU 
Ifits  qf  brass, crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  drilled 
a  very  little  hole,  through  which  a  point 
on  a  level  with  the  instrument  is  de- 
scribed :  the  brass  tube  is  fastened  on 
the  ruler  by  means  of  two  screws,  one 
whereof  serves  to  raise  or  depress  the 
tube  at  pleasure,  for  bringing  it  towards 
a  leveL  The  top  of  the  balland socket 
is  riveted  to  a  little  ruler  that  springs, 
one  end  whereof  is  fastened  with  screws 
to  the  great  ruler,  and  at  the  other  end 
is  a  screw,  serving  to  raise  and  depress 
the  instrument  when  nearly  level. 

jlrtilleTyfoot'hzvzLf  is  in  form  of  a 
SQuare,  having  its  two  branches  or  legs 
o?  an  equal  length,  at  the  angle  of 
which  is  a  small  hole,  whence  hang  a 
line  and  plununet,  playing  on  a  perpen- 
dicular line  in  the  middle  of  a  quadrant : 
it  is  divided  into  twice  45  degfe^  frqm 
the  middle. 

GuATier'f-LEVEL,  for  leveUins  pieces 
of  artillery,  consists  of  a  triangumr  brass 
plate,  about  4  inehes,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  divided  into 
45  degrees;  which  angle  is  sufficient  for 
the  highest  elevations  of  cannons,  mor- 
tars, and  howitzers,  and  for  giving  shot 
and  shells  the  greatest  range:  on  the 
centre  of  this  segment  of  a  circle  is 
screwed  a  piece  ot  brass,  by  means  of 
which  it  may  be  fixed  or  screwed  at 
pleasure ;  the  end  of  this  piece  of  brass 
IS  made  so  as  to  serve  for  a  plummet 
and  index,  in  order  to  shew  the  di£Serent 
degrees  of  elevation  of  pieces  of  artille- 
ry. This  instrument  has  also  a  brass 
foot,  to  set  upon  cannon  or  mortars,  so 
thai  whex^  these  pieces  are  horizontaly 


the  instrument  will  be  perpendicular. 
The  foot  of  this  instrument  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  piece  to  be  elevated,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  tlie  point  of  the 
nlummet  may  fall  on  the  proper  degree^ 
ac. 

The  most  curious  instrument  for  the 
use  of  the  artillerist,  has  been  invent- 
ed by  the  very  ingenious  Colonel  Con- 
greve,  of  the  royal  ai-tlHery;  having  the 
following  qualihcauons,  viz.  1.  It  will 
find  the  inclination  of  any  plane,  whe- 
ther above  or  below  the  horizon.  2. 
By  applying  it  either  to  the  cylinder,  or 
outside  of  any  piece  of  ordnance,  an- 
gles of  elevation  or  depression  may  be 
given  to  the  60th  part  of  a  degree,  with 
less  trouble  than  the  common  gunner's 
quadrant,  which  only  gives  to  the  4th 

{>art  of  a  decree.  S.  It  will  give  the 
ine  of  direction  for  laying  either  guns 
or  mortars  to  an  object  above  or  below 
the  horizon.  4.  It  will  find  the  centre 
of  metals  of  any  piece  of  ordnance.  5. 
With  it,  a  point  may  be  found  in  the 
rear  of  a  mortar-bed,  in  the  vertical 

{>lane  of  the  mortar's  axis;  consequent* 
y  a  longer  line  of  si^ht  is  given  for  di- 
recting uiem  to  the  object  tmm  the  usual 
way.    6.  It  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
a  pair  of  callipers,  with  the  advantajge  of 
knowing  (to  tne  100th  part  of  an  inch) 
diameters,  whether  concave  or  convex, 
without  the  trouble  of  laying  the  daws 
upon  a  diagonal  scale.    7.  On  the  sidea 
otthe  instrument  are  the  foUowins  lines, 
viz.  equal  parts,  solids,  planes,  and  poly* 
gons,  logarithms,  tangents,  versed  sines, 
sines  and  numbers,  plotting  scales,  and 
diagonal  scales  of  iiichesfor  cutting  fuzes 
by.  8.  In  the  lid  of  the  instrument-case 
is  a  pendulum  to  vibrate  half  seconds. 
It  is  likewise  of  singular  use  in  survey- 
ing; as,  1.  It  takes  horizontal  angles  to 
the  60th  part  of  a  degree.    2.  Vertical 
angles.    S.  Levels.    4.  Solves  right-an* 
gled  plane  triangles.    5.  Oblique-angled 
plane  triangles.    6.  An  swers  all  the  pur* 
poses  of  a  protractor,  with  the  advan* 
tage  of  laying  down  angles  exactly  as 
taken  in  the  &ld.    N.  B.  Captain  Jor^ 
dane's    ingenious  instrument  answers 
nearly  the  same  purposes. 

jS/)ir»/-LEV£L.    See  Air  Levbl. 

By  the  term  level  is  also  to  be  under* 
stood  the  line  of  direction  La  which  anj 
missive  weapon  is  aimed. 

LEVEIXER,  (NivcUur,  Fr.)  a  temi 
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not  known  in  military  phraseology,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  rank  and  situation. 
See  Levelling  tyttem. 

LEVELLING,  the  finding  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon  at  one  or  more  sta- 
tions, and  so  to  determine  the  height  of 
one  place  in  reeard  to  another. 

A  truly  level  surface  is  a  segment  of 
iny  spherical  substance,  which  is  con- 
centnc  to  the  globe  of  the  earth.  A  true 
line  of  level  is  an  arch  of  a  great  circle 
which  is  imagined  to  be  described  upon 
a  truly  level  surface. 

The  apparent  level  is  a  straight  line 
drawn  tangent  to  an  arch  or  line  of  true 
leveL  Every  point  of  the  apparent  level 
except  the  point  of  contact^  is  higher 
than  the  true  level. 

The  common  methods  of  levelling  are 
sufficient  for  laying  pavements  of  walks, 
for  conveying  water  to  small  distances, 
for  placing  horizontal  dials,  or  astrono- 
mical instruments;  but  in  levelling  the 
bottoms  of  canals  or  ditches  in  a  forti- 
fication,which  are  to  convey  water  to  the 
distance  of  many  miles,  the  difierence 
between  the  apparent  and  true  level  I 
must  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Dr.  Halley  suggests  a  method  of  le- 
velling, which  is  performed  wlioll/b^ 
the  barometer,  in  which  the  mercury  is 
found  to  be  suspended  to  so  much  the 
less  height,  as  the  place  is  more  remote 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  different  height  of  the 
mercury  in  two  places  gives  the  diffe- 
rence of  level. 

Mr.  Derham,  from  some  observations 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  monument 
in  London,  found  that  the  mercury  fell 
1-lOth  of  an  inch  at  every  82  feet  of 
perpendicular  ascent,  when  the  mercury 
was  at  SO  inches.  Dr.  Halley  allows  of 
1-lOth  of  an  inch  for  every  SO  yards ; 
and  considering  how  accurately  barome- 
ters are  now  made,  we  think  this  me- 
thod sufficiently  exact  to  take  levels  for 
the  conveyance  of  water,  or  any  other 
military  purposes,  and  indeed  less  liable 
to  errors  than  the  common  levels.  Mr. 
Derham  also  found  a  difference  of  3 
inches  8-lOths  beti^een  the  height  of 
the  mercury  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
Snowdon-hill,  in  Wales, 

For  the  common  occasions  of  levelling, 
'set  a  pole  upright  in  a  spring,  pond, 
&C.  and  mark  now  many  feet  and  inches 
ftre  sbove  water;  then  let  up  another 
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pole,  of  equal  length  with  the  other,  in 
the  place  to  which  the  water  is  to  come. 
Place  the  centre  of  a  quadrant  on  the 
top  of  this  last  pole,  the  plummet  hang- 
ing free;  spy  through  the  sights  the  top 
of  the  pole  in  the  water,  and  if  the 
thread  cuts  any  degree  of  Uie  quadrant^ 
the  v^ater  may  be  conveyed  by  a  pipe 
laid  in  the  earth*  If  you  cannot  see 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  the  ope» 
ration  may  be  repeated. 

Levelling  itovef,  instruments  used 
in  levelling,  that  carry  the  marks  to  be 
observed,  and  at  the  same  time  measure 
the  heights  of  those  marks  from  the 
ground.  These  usually  consist  of  two 
wooden  square  rulers  that  slide  over 
one  another,  and  are  divided  into  feet^ 
inches,  &c. 

Levelling  has  two  distinct  appli- 
cations in  the  art  of  war,  in  the  one  case 
it  implies  the  reduction  of  an  uneven 
surface  to  that  of  a  plane,  so  that  the 
works  of  a  fortification  may  be  of  a  cor- 
respondent height  or  figure  throughout. 
The  other  is  the  art  of  conveyine  water 
from  one  place  to  another;  in  this  pro- 
cess, it  is  found  necessary  to  make  an 
allowance  between  the  true  and  appa- 
rent l§ve],  or  in  other  words,  for  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  for  the  true  level  is 
not  a  straight  line,  but  a  curve  which 
falls  below  the  straight  line  about  8 
inches  in  a  mile,  4  times  8  in  two  milesy 
9  times  8  in  S  miles,  16  times  8  in  4 
miles,  always  increasing  with  the  square 
of  the  distance! 

Levelling  syttem^  (syttinte  detnive" 
leursy  Fr.)  a  term  which  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution 
has  been  grossly  misinterpi^ted,  and 
cannot  be  found  in  any  civihzedx^oun^ry 
to  answer  any  other  purpose  tlian  that 
of  delusion;  such  was  the  proposed 
agrarian  system  of  the  Itomans;  and 
such  the  absurd  suggestion  of  the  san- 
guinary Marat  in  the  height  of  the 
French  mania.  The  pitesent  govern- 
ment has,  however,  sufficiently  proved 
the  absurdity  of  its  doctrine;  wnich  is 
to  m&ke  all  things  common  among  men. 

LEVER,  a  balance  which  rests  upon 
a  certain  determinate  point,  called  a  ful- 


crum. 


Lever,   in    mechanics, '^n  inflective 

line,  rod,  or  beam,  moveable  about,  or 

upon  a  fixed  point,  called  the  prop  or 

fulcrum,  upon  one  end  of  which  is  the 
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height  to  be  laised,  at  the  other  end  is 
the  power  applied  to  raise  it;  as  the 
hancl,  &c. 

Since  the  momentum  of  the  height 
and  power  are  as  the  quantities  of  mat- 
ter m  each,  multiplied  by  their  respec- 
tive celerities ;  and  the  celerities  are  as 
the  distances  from  the  center  of  motion, 
and  also  as  the  spaces  passed  through 
in  a  perpendicular  direction  in  the  same 
time,  it  must  follow,  that  there  will  be 
an  equilibrium  between  the  weight  and 
p(^wery  when  they  are  to  each  ouier  re- 
ciproodly  as  the  distances  from  the  cen- 
tre, or  as  the  celerities  of  the  motions, 
or  as  the  perpendicular  ascent  or  de- 
scent in  the  same  time;  and  this  univer- 
sally in  all  mechanical  powers  whatso- 
ever, and  which  is  therefore  the  funda- 
m^ental  principle  of  all  mechanics.  See 
Mechanical  Powers. 

LEVET,  a  lesson  on  the  trumpet. 

LEVIER,  Fr.  Lever.  The  French 
writers  having  been  more  explicit  on 
this  head  than  any  of  our  lexicographers, 
we  shall  extract  the  following  passages 
as  conducive  to  general  information.— 
The  levier  or  lever  is  an  instrument 
tnade  of  wood  or  iron,  by  whose  means 
the  heaviest  weigfits  may  be  raised  with 
few  hands.  When  the  lever  is  made  of 
iron,  it  is  called  pince  or  crow.  The 
lever  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of 
all  machines.  Wheels,  puUies,  capstan, 
&c.  act  only  by  the  power  it  possesses. 
The  lever  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
straight  line,  which  has  three  principal 

{mints ;  namely,  the  one  on  which  the 
oad  is  placed^  and  which  is  to  be  rais- 
ed, the  appui  or  rest  which  is  the  cen- 
ter round  which  it  turns,  and  which  the 
French  mechanics  call  orgueiif  and  last- 
IV)  the  human  arm,  which  is  the  power 
ttiat  puts  the  lever  into  motion.  The 
diflferent  arrangements  or  dispositions 
which  are  given  to  these  three  points,  or 
rather  the  unequal  distances  at  which 
-  they  are  placed,  occasion  the  force  tliat 
is  collectively  displayed. 

Belidor  makes  the  foifowing  remarks 
on  this  useful  machine.  It  is  an  inflex- 
ible bar  which  must  be  considered  as 
having  no  weight  in  itself,  upon  which 
three  powers  are  made  to  act,  in  three 
different  points,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  action  of  two  powers  must  be  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  one  that  resists 
tbem.  1  he  point  where  the  opposing 
ffixfGT  acts  is  called  the poinl  d*appui. 
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1.EVIER,  in  artillery,  a  wedge. 

Levier  <fe  point  age,  Fr.  a  wedge  to 
assist  in  pointing  pieces  of  ordnance. 

LEVIERS  de  support^  Fr.  a  wedge  by 
which  cannon  is  raised  to  a  certain  line 
of  ciirecVion. 

To  LEVY,  has  three  distinct  military 
acceptations,  as^  to7et?y  or  raiie  an  ar- 
my ;  to  levy  or  make  war;  and,  to  Upoy 
contributions.'    " '  ♦  ' 

LEVY,  the  levying  pt  raising  troops, 
by  enregistering  the  names  of  men  capa- 
ble of  Marine  arms  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  sate ty  of  a  coantry,  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  a  leading  princAF 
pie  among  men. 

There  are  indeed  some  people  still  ex- 
isting, who  indiscriminately  go  to  war ; 
leaving,  for  the  immediate  security  of 
their  huts  or  habitations,  only  their  old 
men,  their  wives  and  children. 

Among  the  Romans,  however,  and  in 
some  other  civilized  countries,  it  was  a 
prevailing  maxim  never  to  employ  above 
a  certain  proportion  of  matured  popu- 
lation, and  that  proportion  consisted 
uniformly  of  men  who  were  expert  at 
arms.  National  assemblies  were  called 
together,  whenever  the  situation  oi  the 
countiT  required,  that  the  senate's  de- 
cree SDoula  be  published  and  pat  into 
effect 

The  levying  or  raising  of  troops  for 
service  was  regulated  in  the  following 
manner,  under  two  specific  heads,  called 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  levy.  The 
ordinary  levy  took  place  in  consequence 
of  a  decree  from  the  senate,  by  which 
all  males  of  a  certain  ag^  were  called 
out  to  do  military  service;  the  extraor- 
dinary levy  was  enforced,  when  a  defi- 
ciency was  found  in  the  ordinary  levy 
to  answer  the  immediate  exigencies  of 
the  state. 

The  extraordinary  levy,  which  was 
further  distinguished  by  the  word  evo- 
cation, (see  evora^ij  was  performed  as 
follows.  A  public  orator  mounted  the 
rostrum,  and  after  having  expatiated 
upon  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  paid 
a  nandsome  tribute  of  commendation  to 
all  who  should  voluntarily  step  forward 
to  defend  their  country,  he  entrusted 
the  conclusion  of  the  business  to  two 
superior  officers  who  were  to  command 
the  new  levies. 

These  officers  instantly  unfurled  two 
flags,  and  emphatically  exclaimed,  Let 
allthote  kravc  men  who  have  the  safety 
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qf  the  Renublic  at  heart,  flock  to  our 
standards :  A  red  flag  was  the  ndl  ving 
mark  for  all  who  were  to  serve  on  toot, 
and  a  blue  flag  pointed  out  the  ren- 
dezvous for  cavalry.  Every  one  was 
at  liberty  to  choose  the  service  be  liked 
best. 

With  respect  to  the  ordinary  levy  by 
which  every  citizen  was  liable  to  be  call- 
ed upon  for  personal  service,  it  was  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner. 

AH  die  different  tribes  into  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  divided, 
assembled  in  places  marked  out  for  that 
purpose^  and  as  soon  as  a  whole  tribe, 
consisting  of  males  only,  had  entered, 
the  public  crier  called  over,  in  a*  dis- 
tinct and  audible  manner,  the  names  of 
four  persons,  after  which  the  first  mili- 
tary tribune  (from  among  those  of  that 
rank  who  were  to  command  the  intend- 
ed legion")  selected  one  out  of  the  four, 
and  had  him  enrolled. 

The  crier  then  called  over  the  names 
of  four  otiiers  belonging  .to  the  same 
class,  and  the  second  tnbune  selected 
one  from  the  four  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first  had  done.  This  selection ' 
went  on  through  the  different  classes, 
until  the  whole  tribe  was  decimated, 
and  another  tribe  was  then  subjected  to 
the  same  rotation;  Legions  were  form- 
ed out  of  these  levies,  and  completed  to 
so  effective  a  strength,  that  three  of 
them  generally  composed  a  Roman 
army.  The  Romans  readily  submit- 
ted to  these  calls  of  the  state;  and 
they  did  so  the  more  cheerfully,  because 
it  was  a  fundamental  rule  amongst 
them,  that  no  man  could  be  provided 
for,  in  a  military  or  civil  way,  unless 
be  had  served  a  prescribed  number  of 
years. 

Kennett,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rom^, 
gives  the  following  account,  which  the 
reader  will  perceive  differs  in  some  par^ 
ticulars  from  the  former. 

"  At  the  same  time  of  the  year  as  the 
consuls  were  declared  elect  or  designed, 
they  chose  the  military  tribunes ;  four- 
teen out  of  the  body  of  the  Equites  who 
had  served  in  the  army  five  years,  and 
ten  out  of  the  commonalty,  such  as  had 
made  ten  campaigns.  Tlie  former  they 
called  trUfunijunwres,  and  the  latter  le- 
niorts. 

The  consuls  having  agreed  on  a  levy 
(as^  in  the  time  of  the  common-wealth, 
ibey  usually  did  every  year,)  they  issued 


out  an  edict,  commanding  all  persons 
who  had  reached  the  military  ag^  (about 
seventeen  ^ears)  to  appear  (cottimonly) 
in  the  capitol  or  in  the*  area  before  the 
capitol,  as  the  most  sacred  and  august 
place,  on  such  a  dav.  The  people  being 
come  together,  and  the  consuls  who  pre* 
sided  in  the  assembly  having  taken  their 
seat,  in  the  first  place  the  four  and  twen- 
ty tribunqs  were  disposed  of  according 
to  the  number  of  legions  they  designed 
to  make  up,  which  was  generally  four. 
The  Junior  tribunes  were  assigned,  four 
to  the  first  legion,  three  to  the  second* 
and  last.  After  this,  every  tribe,  being 
called  out  by  lot,  was  ordered  to  divide 
into  their  proper  centuries;  out  of  each 
century  were  soldiers  cited  by  name, 
with  respect  had  to  thefr  estate  and 
class;  for  which  purpose,  there  were 
tables  ready  at  hanc^  in  which  the 
name,  age,  and  wealth  of  every  person 
were  exactly  described.  Four  iqen,  as 
much  alike  in  all  circumstances  as  could 
be  pitched  upon,  being  presented  out 
of  the  century,  first  the  tribunes  of  tha 
first  legion  chose  one,  tlien  the  tribunes 
of  the  second  another,  the  tribunes  of 
tlie  third  legion  a  third  man,  and  the 
remaining  person  fcU  to  the  tribunes 
of  the  fourth.  Then  four  more  were 
drawn  out ;  and  now  the  right  of  chus- 
ing  first  belonged  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
second  legion ;  in  the  next  four  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  third  legion,  then  to  tha 
tribunes  of  the  fourth  legion,  and  so 
round ;  those  tribunes  chusing  last  the 
next  time,  who  chose  first  the  time  be- 
fore; the  most  equal  and  r^ukr  me- 
thod inuidnable. 

Cicero  has  remarked  a  superstitious 
custom  observed  in  these  proceedings; 
tliat  the  first  soldiers  pitched  upon 
should,  for  the  omen's  sake,  be  such  as 
had  fortunate  names,  as  Salvius,  Va- 
lerius, and  the  like.  Cic.  de  Divinat. 
lib.l 

'  There  were  in  those  times,  (as  in  the 
present  with  respect  to  the  Britisfi  mi- 
litia)  many  legal  excuses  which  migh( 
keep  persons  from  the  list;  as,  in  case 
they  were  fifty  years  old,  for  then  they 
could  not  be  obliged  to  serve ;  or  if  they 
enjoyed  any  civil  or  sacred  office,  which 
they  could  not  conveniently  relinquish; 
or  if  they  had  already  made  twenty  cam- 
paigns, which  was  tlie  time  required  for 
every  foot  soldier;  or  if,  upon  account 
of  extraordinary  merit,  they  had  been 
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by  public  authority^  released  from  the 
trouble  of  servhig  for  such  a  time;  or  if 
they  were  maimed  in  any  part,  and  so 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  legi- 
ons;  as  Suetonius  tells  us  of  a  father 
who  cutoff  the  thumbs  of  his  two  sons, 
on  purpose  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
army  (Sueton.  August,  chap.  34.)  and 
Valerius  Maximus  gives  a  relation  of 
the  like  nature.  (Val.  Max.  lib.  6.  cap.  3.) 
Hence  the  Roman  phrase  pollice  tmnci 
signified  cowards  or  poltroons,  having 
cut  off  their  thumbs  to  avoid  military 
service. 

Otherwise  they  were  necessitated  to 
submit,  and  in  case  of  a  refusal,  were 
usually  punished  either  with  imprison- 
ment, fine,  or  stripes,  according  to  the 
lenity  or  severity  of  the  consul.  And 
therefore  it  seems  strange,  that  Machia- 
▼el  should*  particularly  condemn  the 
Boman  discipline,  upon  account  of 
forcing  no  one  to  die  wars,  when  we 
have  in  all  parts  of  history^  such  large 
intimations  of  a  contrary  practice.  Nay, 
we  read  too  of  the  conquisitora  or  im- 
press-masters, who  weie  commissioned 
upon  some  occasions,  to  ^o  about,  and 
compel  men  to  the  ser\Mce  of  the  state. 

Valerius  Maximus  (lib.  6.  chap.  3.) 
'  gives  one  example  of  changing  this  cus- 
tom of  taking  out  every  particular  sol- 
dier by  the  tribunes,  for  Uiat  of  choos- 
ing them  by  lot.  And  Appianus  Alex- 
andrinus  (in  Iberic.)  acquaints  us,^hat 
in  the  Spanish  war,  managed  by  Lucul- 
lus,  upon  complaint  to  the  senate  of 
several  unjust  practices  in  the  levies, 
the  fathers  thought  fit  to  choose  all  the 
soldiers  by  lot.  Yet  the  same  author 
assures  us,  that  within  five  years  time 
the  old  custom  returned  of  making  the 
levies  in  the  manner  already  described. 

However,  upon  any  extraordinary  oc- 
casion of  immediate  service,  they  omit- 
ted the  common  formalities,  and  with- 
out much  distinction,  listed  such  as 
they  met  with,  and  led  them  out  on  an 
expedition.  These  they  called  Milites 
Subitarii  Kennett's  Ant.  Page  183. 
B.  4. 

The  French  followed  the  example  of 
the  Romans  with  regard  to  the  first 
principles  of  levying  men,  which  was 
effected  by  a  proclamation  from  the 
court  called  the  ban.  This  ban  was  addres- 
sed to  the  principal  person  belonging  to 
a  provinqe,  who,  iu  pursuance  to  its 
instructions,  xastembled    his    vassab; 


and  got  them  fit  and  ready  for  imme- 
diate service. 

In  England  a  similar  roti^tion  took 
place;  and  the  balloting  for  militia-men 
still  exhibits  some  remains  of  that  feu- 
dal system.  But  when  regular  armies 
became  necessary  in  Europe  (necessary 
Only  from  the  ambition  of  contiguous 
and  rival  nations!)  a  different  system 
was  adopted,  and  the  natural  strength 
of  the  country  was  made  a  secondary 
object.  Disposable  means  of  offence 
and  defence  were  resorted  to  by  crowned 
heads;  and  as  war  became  a  science, 
permanent  bodies  of  armed  men  were 
kept  on  foot  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
prompt  and  vigorous  decision. 

Charles  VIH.  was  the  first  monarch 
among  the  French  who  dispensed  with 
the  service  of  his  nolilemen,  in  them- 
selves and  vassals;  these  he  replaced  by 
rabiog  regular  companies  of  ^ndanne^ 
who  were  paid  out  of  his  pnvy  purse ; 
in  process  of  time  cavalry  and  inJantiy 
regiments,  with  appropriate  trains  of  ar- 
tillery, &c.  were  formed  into  military 
establishments,  which  have  continueii 
ever  since. 

During  the  existence  of  the  old  go* 
vernment  in  France,  it  was  customary 
for  the  King  to  issue  orders  that  a  cer- 
tain bounty  should  be  offered  to  all  re- 
cruits who  would  enlist;  and  when  re- 
giments, in  time  of  war,  suffered  mate- 
rially, men  were  frequently  drau^ted 
out  of  the  militia,  to  complete  their 
establishment. 

With  respect  to  the  standing  or  pei^ 
manent  army  of  England,  the  first  traces 
of  it  are  to  be  found  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.;  from  that  period  until  the 
present  time  the  military  establishment 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  progressive. 
Levied  have  been  made  in  various  ways, 
upon  various  principles,  and  the  system 
itself  has,  during  the  last  year,  assumel 
a  more  regular  form  than  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  England 
however,  has  so  far  preserved  its  attach- 
ment to  a  constitutional  force,  as  never 
to  have  witnessed  a  coercive  draught 
from  the  militia.  Levies  have  been 
made,  and  the  line  has  been  completed 
from  this  nursery ;  but  these  levies  have 
uniformly  answered  the  ends  of  go- 
vernment, b]^  voluntarily  joining  the 
standard  of  invitation.  We  do  not, 
however,  hesitate  to  repeat,  (what  is 
stated  in  the  Regiipentu  Companion^ 

that 
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that  the  militia  should  he  rendered  sab- 
servieot  to  the  line  in  the  most  unqua- 
lified manner. 

Levy,  likewise  means  inlisting  mo- 
ney, as  levy-money. 

LIBRARY  Regimental.  A  collec- 
tion of  military  books,  charts,  and  plans, 
necessary  to  be  studied  by  every  off.cer 
who  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  his 
profession.  They  are  placed  in  boxes, 
which  being  set  one  upon  the  other,  in 
a  room  or  tent,  and  having  tlieir  upper 
iid  taken  off,  present  the  appearance 
of  a  book-case,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
each  box  can  be  separated  from  the 
other,  and  the  whole  may  be  stowed 
away  with  the  rest  of  the  baggage.  A 
day*s  pay  from  every  officer  yearly, 
and  a  small  present  on  every  promotion 
is  sufficient  for  the  establishment,  and 
the  junior  officer  in  quarters  might  be 
librarian.  None  but  military  books 
ahould  be  admitted,  and  the  selection 
of  them  should  be  left  to  those  above 
the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

General  Wolfe  having  shewn  some 
general  officers  how  expert  his  men  were 
at  a  new  mode  of  attacking  and  retreat- 
ing upon  hills,  stepped  up  to  one  of 
them,  and  asked  him  what  he  tliought 
of  iL  I  think,  said  he,  I  see  something 
here  of  the  history  of  the  Carduclii, 
who  harraased  Xenophon,  and  hung  up- 
on his  rear  in  his  retreat  over  the  moun- 
tains. You  are  righi^  said  Wolfe,  / 
had  it  thence:  but  our  friends  here  are 
mtprieed  at  what\Ji  t^ave  $hewn  them, 
hecauMe  they  have  read  nothing. 

LICE,  Jrr.  List  for  combats. 

LICENCIEMENT  du  troupes,  Fr. 
an  order  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 
At  the  end  of  a  campaign  this  generally 
happened  in  France,  when  troops  could 
not  any  longer  keep  the  field  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  In  former 
times  it  was  usual,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  a  war,  for  the  French  army  to 
retire  into  winter  quarters,  about  the 
latter  end  of  October.  But  since  the 
revolution,  hostilities  have  been  carried 
on  at  all  aea8ons,and  under  the  most  dis- 
heartening pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

LiCEKCiEMENT  des  cqwpoges  des  v»- 
^ret,  Fr.  It  was  usual  in  the  old  French 
amy,  for  an  order  tp  be  issued  by  which 
the  contractors  and  commissaries  for  the 
tine  being  were  dischar^  at  the  close 
pf  a  campaign.  The  director  general 
qf  (Jip  9pf)tt9  always  preserved  this  or- 


der, as  it  formed  the  only  final  voucher, 
upon  which  tlie  contractors  could  r^ 
ceive  any  demand  against  government. 
The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  this 
important  branch  of  military  oeconomy; 
and,  if  at  the  conclusion  of  a  campaigoi 
it  was  found  necessary  to  retain  any  part 
of  the  establishment  for  tiie  immeaiate 
subsistence  of  the  troops  in  winter 
quarters,  that  part  was  minutely  noticed 
in  the  oi-der. 

LICENCIER,  Fr.  to  discharge. 

LIDE,  Fr.  a  warlike  macliine,  tihich 
was  formerly  used  to  throw  large  stones 
against  a  fortified  place,  or  upon  an 
enemy. 

To  LIE,  in  a  military  acceptation  of 
the  term,  to  be  in  quarters,  in  canton- 
ments, or  to  be  in  camp :  the  S9tb  r^ 
giment  of  foot,  for  instance,  lies  en- 
camped between  Richmond  and  Wind- 
sor; or  it  LIES  at  Windsor.  The  light 
dragoons  l»£  along  the  coast. 

To  LIE  in  ambush,  to  be  posted  in  suck 
a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  sunrise  your 
enemy,  should  he  presume  to  advance, 
without  having  previously  cleared  the 
woods,  hedges,  &c. 

2b  LIE  under  caver,  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  a  battery,  or  to  be  shel- 
tered by  a  wood,  &c 

To  LIE  in  wait,  to  take  a  position  un- 
observed by  the  enemy,  and  to  remain 
under  arms,  in  expectation  of  suddenly 
ittlling  upon  his  flanks  or  rear. 

I'o  give  the  Li  e.    See  D  k  menti,  Fr. 

LIEU,  Fr.  League.  There  are  three 
sorts  of  lieues  or  leagues  in  France,  the 
great,  middling,  and  small.  The  great 
French  league  contains  three  thousand 
fieometrical  paces,  or  two  thousand  Hve 
hundred  toises;  and  the  small  league 
two  thousand  geometrical  paces,  that 
is,  twice  the  extent  of  the  Italian  mile: 
which  is  so  called,  because  it  contains 
one  thousand  geometrical  paces.  Ao* 
cording  to  an  old  existing  regulation, 
the  leagues  of  France  were  directed  to 
contain  two  thousand  two  hundred  toises, 
and  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fortj 
geometrical  paces. 

In  Lieu,  In  the  room,  place,  or 
stead  of. 

LIEUTENANCY,  {Ueutenance,  Fr.) 
the  post,  station,  &c.  of  a  lieutenant 

LIEUTENANT.    This  word  is  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  Latin  iegatus, 
locum  tenens,  and  comes  immeduitely 
I  to  us  from  th^  French  Ueurtenant,  sup 
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plying  or  holdiDg  the  place  of  another. 
In  a  military  sense  it  means  the  second 
person  or  officer  in  command.  As  lard 
iieutenantf  one  who  represents  the  per- 
son of  the  prince,  or  others  in  autho- 
rity; lieutenant-general,  the  next  in 
command  to  a  general;  lieutenant-cola- 
nel  the  next  to  a  colonel;  captain-lieu- 
tenant, an  intermediate  rank ;  and  lieu- 
tenant the  next  to  a  captain,  in  every 
company  of  both  foot  and  horse,  and 
who  takes  the  command  upon  the  death 
or  absence  of  the  superior  oiiicer.  Fu- 
zileer  corps,  grenadiers,  and  light  infan- 
try, have  second  lieutenants  and  no  en- 


signs. 


Li  eutex  a  NT  cf  Artillery.  Each  com- 
pany of  artillery  has  4  M  first  and  3 
second  lieutenants.  Th^  first  lieutenant 
has  the  same  detail  of  duty  with  the 
captain,  because  in  his  absence  he  com- 
mands the  company ;  he  is  to  see  that 
the  soldiers  are  clean  and  neat:  that 
their  clothes,  arms,  and  accoutrements 
are  in  good  and  «er\'iceabie  order;  and 
to  watcn  over  fv«^  thing  else  which  may 
contribute  tpi  their  health.  He  must 
give  attentiim  to  their  being  taught  their 
exercfse,  see  them  punctually  paid,  their 
messes  regularly  kept,  and  visit  them 
in  the  hospitals  when  sick.  lie  must 
assist  at  alt  parades,  &c.  He  ought  to 
understand  the  doctrine  oi  projectiles 
and  the  science  of  artillery,  with  the 
various  effects  oi  gunpowder,  however 
managed  or  directed.  He  should  like- 
iviite  be  able  to  construct  and  dispose 
batteries  to  the  best  advantage ;  to  plant 
cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  so  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  annoyance  to  an 
enemy.  He  is  to  be  well  skilled  in  the 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified 
places,  and  to  be  conversant  in  arith- 
metic, mathematics,  and  mechanics,  &c. 

Second  Lieutenant, in  tXib^ artillery, 
is  the  same  as  an  ensign  in  an  infantry 
.regiment,  being  the  youngest  commis- 
sioned oRicer  m  the  company.  It  is 
his  duty  to  assist  tlie  first  lieutenant  in 
the  detail  of  the  company.  His  other 
qualifications  should  be  the  same  as 
those  required  in -the  first  lieutenant. 

Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  See  En- 

CINEERS.  •> 

Lieutenant  ColaneL  See  Colonel. 

Lieutenant  General,  See  Gene- 
ral. 

Lieutenant^/ii  JRoi,  Fr.  During 
tbe  monarchy  of  France  there  was  a  de- 


puty gevem6k'  in  every  fortified  plao^ 
or  strong  town,  who  commanded  in  the 
absence  of  the  governor,  and  was  a 
check  upon  his  conduct  when  present. 
This  person  was  called  lieutenant  du 
Roi. 

Lieutenant  Hedueed^  (Ututenant 
Rrforme,  Fr.)  he  whose  company  or 
troop  is  broke  or  disbanded,  but  who 
continues  on  whole  or  half  pay,  and  still 
preserves  his  right  of  seniority  and  rank 
in  the  army. 

Lieutenant  dela  Caianelle,  Fr.  the 
second  officer,  orwiiatwe  stile  the  caip- 
tain  lieutenant  of  the  coloners  company 
of  every  infantry  regiment  was  so  cidled 
in  France. 

Lieu  TEN  A  NS  des  Gardes  Fran^oi$e$ 
et  Suiues,  Fr.  lieutenants  belonging  to 
the  French  and  Swiss  guards.  During 
the  existence  of  the  monarchy  in  France 
they  bore  the  rank  of  lieutenant'<x)lo> 
nel,  and  took  precedence  of  ail  cap- 
tains. 

LiEUTENAKS  Prccincioux  (TArtilU* 
rie,  Fr.  were  certain  officers  belonging 
to  the  old  French  service,  and  immedi- 
ately attached  to  the  artillery,  who  bore 
the  title  or  name  of  the  particular  pro* 
vince  in  which  they  were  stationed.-— 
The  majority  of  this  description  were 
employed  in  the  ordnance  department  i 
another  part  superintended  different  ar- 
tillery departments  upon  the  frontiers* 
Some  were  excused  from  all  duty  on  mt^ 
count  of  their  a^e  and  seniority. 

Several  provmckiH lieutenants,  who 
had  military  employments  under  the 
board  of  ordnance,  received  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  in  the  army  from 
the  king,  and  could  rise  to  the  most  ex« 
alted  stations  in  common  with  other  of- 
ficers. 

Lieutenant  General,  Fr.  The  ti- 
tle and  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  waa 
of  a  less  confined  nature  in  France 
under  the  old  government  of  that  coun- 
try than  it  is  with  us.  High  officers 
o^  justice  were  distinguished  by  the 
name;  and  all  governors  of  provinces^ 
as  far  as  their  jurisdiction  extended,  to- 
gether with  the  person  who  acted  under 
thein,  were  called  lieutenahtt^-gcniraux. 
There  were  likewise  persons  who  bore 
the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  thm 
kingdom  at  large.  Every  officer,  more* 
over,  that  acted  immediately  under  r 
general,  and  was  next  to  him  in  rank, 
was  stiled  U^uteoant-generaL    It  is  the 
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suney  in  this  respect,  amongst,  us.  In 
both  oountriesy  however,  (considering 
the  subject  as  appertaining  to  a  monar^ 
chical  institution)  the  title  of  general 
was  only  ostensible  and  honorary, 
as  his  functions  were  delegated  to 
him  by  his  sovereign,  the  real  general  and 
head  of  the  army.  So  that  intrinsically  a 
general  can  only  be  considered  as  lieute* 
nant-general  to  the  king;  but  a  lieute- 
nant-general who  acts  under  him,  must 
be  viewed  as  holding  a  relative  rank  in- 
ierior  to  both.  The  words  of  the  two 
conunbsions  sufficiently  explain  our  ob- 
aervanon.  They  are  as  follow,  for  a 
lieutenant-general  with  the  nominal 
rank  of  general: — We  have  made  and 
cotutUuied  N.  our  lieutenant-generalf 
ifC  and  for  those  acting  under  him  :— 
Wt  have  made  and  comtituted  N.  one  of 
cur  lieutenant-generals.  Which  plainly 
indicates,  that  of  the  first  class  there 
can  only  be  one  who  represents  liis 
sovereign;  whereas  there  are,  and  may 
be  many  of  the  other  description.  Lieu- 
tenant-generals, in  the  French  service, 
did  not  recoveany  pay,  in  consequence 
of  the  rank  thev  bore,  unless  thev  ac- 
tually commanoed  some  part  of  the 
army,  and  received  a  commission  from 
the  king  for  that  purpose.  This  com- 
mission was  renewed  annually,  accord- 
ant to  his  MajestVs  pleasure. 

LiKUT£»AKT-uen€ra/  d^Artillerie. 
See  Uautenant-^general  of  the   Ord- 

KANCE. 

LisuT£VANT-GeR«rai  des  armUs 
NuvoUm  du  Roiy  Fr.  an  officer  in  the 
old  French  service,  belonging  to  the  na- 
val department  He  took  rank  of  all 
chefs  d'escadre,  or  commodores,  and 
issued  orders  through  them  to  inferior 
officers. 

LIF£-GUARDS.--See  Guarus. 

LIG£  hommtf  Fr.  a  person  on  whom 
the  lord  of  the  manor  had  more  ascen- 
dancy than  over  a  common  vassal. 

IJGHT  BOBS,  a  familiar  term  used 
for  the  light  infantry. 

LIGHT  HORSE.  All  mounted  sol- 
diers, that  are  lightly  armed  and  ac- 
coutred for  active  and  desultory  service, 
may  be  considered  under  this  term. 
Thus  light  dragoons,  fencible  cavalry, 
mounted  yeomanry,  &c  are,  strictly 
speaking,  light-horse. 

The  city  Licht-horsb  is  a  particular 
body  of  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  rich 


merchants  belonging  to  the  city,  who 
first  formed  themselves  into  a  corps  in 
1779.  Great  attention  has  been  paid 
during  the  late  and  the  present  war  to  the 
discipline  of  thesegenttsmen.  They  have 
frequently  been  honoured  with  his  Mar 
jest/s  presence;  and  if  their  capability 
of  service  be  viewed  through  the  influ* 
ence  they  possess  from  immense  wealth 
and  credit,  aided  by  an  esprit  de  corps, 
which  makes  them  sacrifice  private  con«* 
venience  for  public  duty,  the  city  light 
horse  must  be  allowed  no  inconsidera- 
ble weight  in  the  scale  of  metropolitan 
defence.  They  are  now  called  the  Light 
Horse  Volunteers. 

LIGHT  INFANTRY,  a  body  of 
active,  strong  men,  selected  from  the 
aggregate  of  battalion  companies,  and 
made  up  of  the  most  promising  recruits 
that  are  occasionally  enlisted. 

When  the  light  infantry  companies 
are  in  Hue  with  their  battalions,  they 
are  to  form  and  act  in  every  respect  as  a 
company  of  the  battalion;  but  when 
otherwise  disposed  of,  they  may  loosen 
their  files  to  six  inches. 

The  open  order  of  light  infantry  is 
usually  two  feet  between  each  file. 

The  files  may  be  extended  from  right, 
left,  or  center;  in  executing;  it,  each 
front  rank  man  must  carefully  tak,e  his 
distance  from  the  man  next  to  him  on 
that  side  from  which  the  extension  is 
made :  the  rear  rank  men  conform  to 
the  movement  of  their  file-leaders. 

When  light  infantry  men  fire  in  ex- 
tended order,  it  is  to  be  a  standing  rule, 
that  the  two  men  of  the  same  file  are 
never  unloaded  together;  for  which  pur- 
pose as  soon  as  the  front  rank  man  has 
fired,  he  is  to  slip  round  the  left  of  the 
rear  rank'  man,  who  will  take  a  short 
pace  forward,  and  put  himself  in  the 
other's  place,  whom  he  is  to  protect 
while  loading. 

The  extended  order  of  light  infantry 
varies  according  to  circumstances  and 
situations.  IViey  may  sometimes  loosen 
their  files  to  three  times  the  distance  of 
open  order.  But  the  general  rule  is  to 
allow  convenient  intervals  for  the  rear 
rank  men  to  slip  by,  and  return  after 
they  have  fired. 

All  moverbents  of  light  infantry,  ex- 
cept when^ring,  advancing,  or  retreat- 
ing, are  to  be  in  quick  time. 

The  officer  commanding  the  company 
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will  be  on  the  right,  covered  by  a  Ser- 
jeant; the  next  on  the  left  also  covered 
by  a  Serjeant,  and  the  youngest  officer  in 
the  rear.  In  extended  order  the  post 
of  the  officers  and  Serjeants  is  always 
in  the  rear  at  equal  distances. 

In  marching  by  files  the  officer  com- 
manding leads  :-by  divisions,  each  officer 
leads  one.  The  supernumerary  officer, 
if  there  be  one,  is  in  both  cases  with  the 
officer  commanding,  ready  to  obey  any 
directions  he  mav  receive  from  him. 
-  The  arms  of  light  infantry  in  general 
will  be  carried  sloped,  and  with  the 
bayonets  fixed.  Flanking  or  advanced 
parties,  however,  or  parties  in  particular 
situations,  may  carry  them  trailed,  and 
without  bayonets,  ror  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  more  cool  and  deliberate  aim. 

When  the  light  infantry  is  ordei*ed  to 
cover  the  line  to  the  front,  the  divisions 
will  move  from  their  inner  flanks  round 
the  flunks  of  the  battalions,  and  when  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  paces,  the  leading 
flanks  will  wheel  towards  each  other,  in 
order  to  meet  opposite  the  center  of  the 
battalion,  opening  their  files  gradually 
from  the  rear,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
extent  of  the  battalion. 

The  files  are  not  to  wait  for  any  word 
of  command,  but  to  halt  and  front 
themselves.  In  this  position,  and  in  all 
positions  of  extended  order,  the  post 
of  the  officer  commanding  is  in  the  rear 
of  the  center,  and  the  movements  are  to 
be  regulated  by  the  company  belonging 
to  the  battalion,  which  governs  those 
of  the  line.  For  a  fuller  explanation 
of  light  company  manoeuvres,  see  page 
273  to  p{^e  281  of  Infantry  Regu- 
lations. 

Light  infantry  men,  like  hussars,  are 
frequently  detached  to  act  as  scouts  on 
the  flanks,  in  the  front,  or  with  the  rear 
guard  of  the  body  Af  troops  to  which 
they  belong.  .  They  then  acquire  the 
appellation  of  skirmishers,  and  being 
previously  told  oft  for  that  specific  duty, 
they  advance  and  form  in  the  front  m 
rank  entire ;  which  is  effected  by  each 
man  from  the  rear  rank  placing  himself 
on  the  left  of  his  file  leader.  The  rank 
entire  may  be  resorted  to  for  various 
purposes  during  the  movements  of  one 
or  more  battalions,  since  it  may  serve 
nut  only  to  cover  them  from  the  ene- 
my's obseiTAtion,  but  in  some  cases, 
espxicially  in  foggy  weather,  will  itself 


appear  a  larger  body  than  it  really  is* 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
the  organization  of  light  troops  on  foot. 
They  are  very  properly  called  the  eyes 
of  an  army,  and  ought  always  to  be 
considered  as  indispensably  necessary. 

LIGHT  TROOPS,  (troupes  llgcres, 
Fr.)  By  light  troops  are  generally  meant 
all  horse  and  foot  which  are  accoutred 
for  detached  ser\'ice. 

UGNE,  Fr,    See  Lin i. 

LiGNE  d^EaUf  Ff.  a  term  used  in 
aquatics.  It  is  the  hundred  and  for- 
tietli  portion  of  an  inch  of  water,  and 
furnishes  or  supplies  one  hundred  and 
four  pints  of  water,  Paris  measure,  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

LiGNES  en  forme  de  Cremaillere,  Fr. 
indented  liaeSy  or  lines  resembling  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  or  pot-hook  :  they  are 
connected  with  one  another  like  crotch- 
ets; or  united  by  small  flanks  com- 
S rising  fourteen  or  fifteen  toises  each. 
1.  de  Clairac«has  given  a  particular  ac- 
count of  their  construction  in  his  Inge- 
nieur  de  Catnpagne,  The  eflfect,  ob- 
serves that  writer,  which  is  produced  by 
the  concentrated  fire  tliat  may  be  poured 
from  these  lines,  is  perhaps  unexampled. 
One  advanthge  is  certain,  that  of  being 
able  to  increase  your  effi>rts  of  defence, 
in  proportion  as  the  enemy  advances; 
since  it  must  be  eWdent,  that  construct- 
ed as  the  flanks  are,  and  enchasing  one 
another,  the  execution  becomes  multi- 
plied in  everv  quarter.  It  may  more- 
over be  stated  among  other  advantages, 
that  as  the  salient  points  are  double  in 
number,  and  are  flanked  within  half  a 
distance  of  m  usket-shot,  without  stretch- 
ing  far  into  the  country,  they  must,  of 
course,  be  less  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
approaches.  From  the  figure  of  these 
lines  the  troops  are  enabled  to  keep  up 
an  uninterrupted  and  regular  direct  fire;- 
and  it  is  the  only  construction  from 
which  an  equal  discharge  of  ordnance 
or  musketry  may  be  served  in  everj 
quarter  at  once. 

LIMBER,  in  artilltryy  a  two-wheel 
carriage  with  shafts  to  f^isten  the  trail 
of  travelling  carriages  by  means  of  a 
pintle  or  iron  pin,  when  travelling,  and 
taken  off  on  the  battery,  or  when  placed 
in  the  park  of  artillery ;  which  is  called 
unlimbering  the  guns. 

To  Limber  up,  to  make  every  thing 
ready  in  a  gun-carriage,  either  tor  the 
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purpose  of  retrewtin^  or  advancing.  For 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  light  6-pounder  without 
dra^-rope-men,  see  Kegimental  Com- 
panion. 

LIME,  (CAatur,  Fr.)  in  military  archi- 
tecture, is  made  of  all  kind  of  stones, 
that  will  calcine :  thfft  which  is  made  ot' 
'the  hardest  stone  is  the  best,  and  the 
worst  of  all  is  tlmt  which  is  made  of 
chalk. 

Different  counties  in  England  pro- 
duce difierent  kinds  of  lime-stones.  In 
Kenty  abounding  with  chalk  pits,  the 
lime  is  very  bad.  There  are  some  rocks 
near  Portsmouth,  that  make  exceeding 
^ood  lime.  The  best  lime  in  England 
IS  that  made  of  the  marble  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Plymouth.  Before  the  stones 
are  thrown  into  the  kiln,  they  are  to  be 
broken  into  small  pieces ;  otherwise  the 
air  contained  in  their  cavities,  being  too 
much  expanded  by  heat,  makes  them  fly 
with  so  much  violence  as  to  damage  the 
kilns.  Lime  will  not  be  sufficiently 
burnt  in  less  than  60  hours.  The  signs 
of  well  burnt  lime  are,  that  its  weight 
is  to  that  of  the  stone  in  a  sequialterate 
proportion;  that  it  be  white,  light,  and 
sonorous;  that  when  slaked,  it  sticks  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  sending  forth  a 
copious  thick  smoke,  and  requires  a 
great  deal  of  water  to  slake  it. 

In  some  foreign  countries  they  make 
good  lime  of  shells  of  fish,  which  dries 
and  hardens  in  a  very  short  time ;  and 
when  it  is  mixed  with  Dutch  terras,  is 
fit  for  all  kind  of  aquatic  works. 

lime  should  always  be  burnt  with 
coals,  and  never  with  wood;  the  coals 
being  stronglj^  impregnated  with  sul- 
phureous particles,  which,  mixed  with 
the  lime,  make  it  more  glutinous.  See 
Mortar. 

LIMINARQUE,  Fr.  an  office  of  dis- 
tinction, which  existed  in  the  Roman 
empire.  The  persons  invested  with  it 
were  directed  to  watch  the  frontiers  of 
tbe  empire,  and  tliey  commanded  .the 
troops  that  were  employed  upon  that 
service. 

LIMITARY,  a  guard  or  superin- 
tendant,  placed  at  the  confines  or  boun- 
daries of  any  kingdom  or  state. 

LIMITS,  in  a  military  sense,  is  that 
distance  which  a  sentry  is  allowed  on 
his  post,  namely,  50  paces  to  the  right^ 
and  as  many  to  the  left. 


LINCH-pifi,  in  artillery,  that  which 
passes  through  the  ends  of  the  arms  of 
an  axle-tree,  to  keep  the  wheels  or 
trucks  from  slipping  off  in  travelling. 

LiJiCH-clout,  in  artillery,  the  flat 
iron  under  the  end  of  the  arms  of  an 
axle-tree,  to  strengthen  them,  and  to 
diminish  the  friction  of  the  wheels. 

LINDEN  TREE,  the  wood  used  in 
artificial  fireworks,  &c. 

Line,  in  geometry,  signifies  length, 
without  any  supposed  breadth  or  depth. 
A  itraight  or  right  line  is  the  shortest 
way  from  one  point  to  another.  A 
curved  or  crooked  line  is  that  which  de- 
viates from  the  shortest  way,  and  em- 
braces a  greater  space  between  one 
point  and  another.  A  perpendicular 
line  is  a  straight  line,  which  falling  upon 
another  line  does  not  incline  either  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  Parallel  lines 
are  lines  which  are  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  although  they  may  be  prolonged  ad 
infinitum  they  never  can  meet. 

Euclid's  second  book  treats  mostly  of 
lines,  and  of  the  effects  of  their  being 
divided,  and  again  multiplied  into  one 
another. 

Horizontal  Line,  (ligne  horizontale^ 
Fr.)  is  that  which  is  spread  upon  the 
plane  of  the^  horizon ;  such,  for  instance, 
are  those  Hues  that  may  be  supposed  to 
form  the  level  surface  of  a  plain. 

Inclined  Line,  (Ugne  inclinecy  Fr.)  is 
that  line  which  leans  or  is  raised  ob- 
liquely upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
and  whic}^  might  resemble  the  sloping  or 
declivity  of  a  hillock. 

Oblique  Line,  (ligne  obliquej  Fr.)  a 
straight  line  which  leans  more  to  one 
side  than  another  the  instant  it  is 
brought  into  contact  with  any  other 
line. 

Line  tangent j  (ligne  iangente^  Fr.) 
a  straight  line,  which,  without  inter- 
secting it  meets  a  curve  at  one  point, 
and  does  not  enter,  but  barely  toucties  it. 

Vertical  Line,  (ligne  verticale,  Fr.) 
a  line  which  is  raised  perpendicularly 
above  or  below  the  horizon.  Of  this 
description  are  all  lines  that  express 
height  or  depth. 

The  'LiKE,(la  /^e,Fr.)  this  term  is 
frequently  used  to  distinguish  the  regular 
army  of  Great  Britain  from  other  esta- 
blishments of  a  less  military  nature.  All 
numbered  or  marchiiig  regiments  are 
313  called 
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called  the  line.  The  guards  are  an  excep- 
1190  to  this  rule.  The  marines,  fencible, 
militia,  volunteer,  and  yeomanry  corps, 
together  with  the  life-guards,  do  not  come 
under  the  term.  It  is,  however,  a  cor- 
ruption and  misapprehension  of  the 
word  amongst  us,  smce  the  true  import 
of  line  in  military  matters,  means  that 
solid  part  of  an  army  which  is  called  the 
main  body,  and  has  a  regular  formation 
from  light  to  left.  Tims  in  the  seven 
years  war,  when  Prince  Ferdinand  com- 
manded the  allied  army,  the  British 
troops  unde^  the  Marauis  of  Granby  did 
not  belong  to  the  line,  because  they  were 
always  detached  and  acted  in  front  of  tlie 
main  body.  Grenadiers  and  light  in- 
fantry, when  from  their  several  corps, 
cannot  be  called  the  line,  but  the  instant 
ihey  are  incorporated  they  become  so. 
According  to  this  explanation,  and^  we 
think  it  a  correct  one,  the  word  is  gene- 
rally misapplied  amongst  us,  as  it  cannot 
strictly  be  used  to  distinguish  any  parti- 
cular establishment  from  another.  The 
French  say  troupes  cifo-/fgfM^  which  term 
corresponds  witn  our  expression,  Army 
of  the  line,  or  Regulars. 

VaUseau  de  Xigne,  Fr.  line  of  battle 
ship. 

Line,  or  lineofbatilef  (ligne,  ou  or- 
dre  de  hataiHe^  tv^  is  the  arrangement 
or  disposition  0^  an  f*nnv  for  battle:  its 
front  beipg  extended  along  a  straight 
line  as  far  as  the  ground  will  permit,  in 
order  that  the  several  corps  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  which  compose  it,  may  not 
be  cut  o£P  or  flanked  by  the  enemy. 

The  Ottoman  troops  are  generally 
drawn  up  on  a  curve  line,  or  half-moon, 
for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  their 
enemies  by  superior  numbers.  Euro- 
pean armies  are  usually  drawn  up  in 
three  lines;  the  first  being  named  the 
Dan,  (avant-'garde,  Yt.)  the  second, 
main  hody^  (corps  de  bataille,  Tr.)  and 
the  third,  which  is  always  the  weakest, 
is  called  tlie  reserve^  or  rear-guard, 
(Corps  de  reserve,  ou  arriere-garde,  Fr.) 
£ach  of  these  tines  is  so  drawn  up,  that 
the  wings  or  extremities  are  always 
composed  of  some  squadrons  of  horse, 
whose  intervals  are  likewise  supported  by 
infantry  platoons.  The  battalions  are 
posted  in  the  center  of  each  line;,  some- 
times they  are  intermixed  with  squadrons 
of  horse,  when  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  cavalry  attached  to  the  army.«^  I 
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The  space  of  ground^  which  in  each 
line  separates  the  different  corps  from 
one  another,  is  always  equal  in  extent  to 
the  front  tliat  is  occupied  by  them. 
These  intervals  are  left  in  order  to  faci- 
litate their  several  movements,  and  to 
enable  them  to  charge  the  enemy  without 
being  exposed  to  confusion  anddisorder. 
It  must  be  obscr\'ed,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  intervals  or  spaces  which  are 
between  e.'.ch  battalion  and  squadron 
belonging  to  the  second  line,  should  inva- 
riably correspond  with  the  ground  that 
is  occupied  by  the  battalions  and  squa- 
drons, which  constitute  the  6rst  line;  in 
order  that  the  first  /me,  on  being  forced 
to  fall  back,  may  find  sufficient  eround 
to  rally  upon,  and  not  endanger  the  dis- 
position of  the  second  line,  by  pi^cipi- 
lately  crowding  on  it. 

It  is  particularly  specified  in  the  Re* 
gulations  published  by  authority,  that 
all  great  bodies  of  troops  are  formed  in 
one  or  more  lines. 

Each  tine  is  divided  into  right  and  left 
wings.  Each  wiiig  is  composed  of  one 
or  more  divisions.  Each  division  is  conn 
posed  of  one  or  more  brigades.  Each 
brigade  is  formed  of  two,  three^  or  four 
battalions. 

Battalions  are  formed  in  line  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  paces  from  each  other, 
and  this  interval  is  occupied  by  two  can- 
non, which  are  attached  to  each  battalion. 
There  is  no  increased  distance  betwixt 
brigades,  unlessparticularcircnmstanoes 
attend  it.  In  exercise,  should  there  be 
no  cannon  betwixt  the  battalions,  the  < 
interval  may  be  reduced  to  six  paces. 

Line,  how  regulated  Its  regulating 
body -in  movement  is,  in  eenml,  the 
battalion  of  that  flank  whidi  is  nearest 
to,  and  is  to  preserve  the  appui,  or 
which  is  to  make  the  attack.  There 
are  very  few  cases  in  which  the  center 
ought  to  regulate,  although  the  direct 
march  of  the  tine  in  front  appears  to 
be  the  easiest  conducted  by  a  battalion 
of  the  center.  It  is  the  fladk,  however^ 
that  must  preserve  the  tine  of  appui  in 
all  movements  in  front.-  If  the  fine  is 
thrown  backward  or  forward,  it  is  ge- 
nerally on  a  flank  point. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark, 
that  the  term  line,  as  expressing  a  mili-' 
tary  disposition  for  battle^  was  not 
known  until  the  sixteenth  centuTy.«-> 
Before  that  period^  when  aimies  wers 
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ranged  in  order  of  batde  upon  three 
lines,  the  first  Une  was  C9i\ei  advanced 
gumrdf  (avant  garde,)  the  second,  nuiin 
bodif  only,  (corps  de  bataitUy)  and  th^ 
Chirdy  rear  guards  (arriere-garde.) — 
These  terms  are  never  used  in  modern 
times,  except  when  an  array  is  on  its 
march.  When  drawn  up  for  action,  or 
in  the  field  for  review,  itne$  are  sub- 
stituted. 

Lines  o/'fuppor^,  are  lines  of  attack, 
which  are  formed  to  support  one  another. 
Where  there  are  several,  the  second 
•bouid  outflank  the  tirst,  the  third  the 
second ;  the  advanced  one  being  thereby 
strengthened  and  supported  on  its  out- 
ward wiug. 

Like  of  March,  the  regular  and  tac- 
tical succession  of  the  component  parts 
of  an  army  that  is  put  in  motion. 

Li  N  ES  OT^  Marchy  are  bodies  of  armed 
■nen  marching  on  given  points  to  arrive 
•at  any  straight  alignement  on  which  they 
^re  to  form.  Tlw  general  direction  of 
sttch  alignement  is  always  determined 
before  the  troops  enter  it,  and  the  point 
in  that  line  at  which  their  head  is  to  ar- 
rive, must  next  be  ascertained.  See 
Infantry  Relations,  page  293. 

The  line  is  said  to  be  well  dressed, 
when  no  part  is  out  of  the  straight  aligne- 
ment. That  this  may  be  elected,  at 
the  word  dreUj  whidi  is  given  by  the 
commander,  it  is  immediately  to  con>- 
mence  from  the  center  of  each  battalion, 
the  men  looking  to  their  own  colours, 
and  the  oorrectine  officers  lining  them 
upon  the  colours  of  their  next  adjoining 
battalion. 

LiNE-/Sn'fi/erf  are  executed  separately 
and  independently  by  each  battalion. 

IntenUm  of  the  linty  information. 
This  is  a  manoeuvre  which  ought  only  to 
be  resorted  to  on  the  most  nrgcnt  occa- 
sions, as  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  the  inver- 
sion of  all  bodies  inline.  The  inversion 
is  efiected  by  facing  a  battalion  or  line  to 
4he  right  about,  instead  of  changing  its 
position  by  a  countermarch;  sometimes, 
mdced«  it  may  be  necessary  to  form  to  a 
Hank  with  its  rear  in  front.  The  co- 
lumn with  its  right  in  front  may  arrive  on 
the  left  of  its  ground,  and  be  obliged  im- 
nediately  to  form  up  and  support  that 
pointy  so  that  the  right  of  the  line  will 
Mcome  the  lefL  Part  of  a  second  line 
■lay  doable  round  on  the  extremity  of  a 
fint  tine,  thereby  to  outflank  an  enemy. 


These,  and  various  other  movements, 
may  be  found  necessary,  and  they  can 
only  be  practised  with  safety  and  expe- 
dition by  the  inversion  of  the  line,  bee 
Infantry  Regulations,  page  S86. 

Lines  advancing  to  engage  an  enemy, 
(Lignes  marchant  d  rennemi,  FA)  Ac- 
cording to  Marslml  Puys^gur,  all  lines 
should  take  the  center  tor  the  regulating 
point  of  movement,  and  not  the  right,  as 
many  have  maintained.  He  grounds  his 
opinion  upon  a  known  fact,  that  the 
more  extended  a  line  is,  the  more  difficult 
it  must  prove  to  inarch  by  the  right.  By 
making  the  center  the  directing  portion 
of  the  line,  more  than  half  the  difficulty 
is  removed.  To  which  it  may  be  addec^ 
that  the  center  is  more  easily  discernible 
from  the  right  and  left,  than  the  right 
is  within  the  lust  observsTtion  of  the  left, 
or  the  left  within  that  of  the  right. 

When  the  Une  advances  it  must  on^- 
formerly  preserve  a  convexity  from  the 
center,  so  that  when  it  halts,  the  right 
and  left  may  have  to  dress  up ;  but  this 
convexity  must  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
Were  the Hne  to beconcave onapproach- 
ing  the  enemy,  a  necessity  would  occur 
of  throwing  the  wines  back,  perhaps 
even  of  putting  severaTcorps  to  tne  right 
about;  during  which  operation  the  whole 
army  might  be  endangered. 

When  lines  are  marching  forward  they 
must  be  occasionally  halted :  in  which 
cases  the  center  hafts  first,  and  when 
the  line  is  ordered  to  advance  agiin, 
the  center  steps  off,  though  in  an  almost 
imperceptible  manner,  before  the  right 
and  lefL 

Each  commanding  officer  nrast  place 
himself  in  the  center  of  that  proportion 
of  the  line  which  he  has  under  his  imme- 
diate orders,  unless  he  should  be  othei^ 
wise  directed.  The  center  is  always  the 
most  convenient  point,  from  whence 
every  thing  that  passes  on  the  risht  and 
left  may  be  observed.  When  the  line 
advances  in  charging  order,  he  must 
march  at  the  head  of  his  battalion  or 
squadron;  the  captains  of  troops  or  oom^ 
panics  taking  care,  that  he  is  followed 
with  an  e^ual  cadenoed  step,  and  r^gi^ 
lating  their  own  movements  by  that  of 
the  divisions  which  are  formea  on  their 
right  and  left. 

The  greater  the  extent  of  line  proves^ 
which  is  composed  of  several  battalions 
and  sijnadions  that  advance  forward  with 
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the  same  front,  the  more  difficult  will  be 
the  movement  of  the  several  bodies;  but 
as  we  have  already  observed,  a  great  part 
of  this  difficulty  is  overcome  when  the 
center  is  made  the  directing  body.  The 
right  and  left  must  be  invariably  govern- 
ed by  it. 

Retiring  Line,  a  body  of  armed 
men  that  has  advanced  against  an  oppo- 
sing enemy  in  order  of  battle,  withdraw- 
ing itself  with  regularity  from  the 
immediate  scene  or  action.  On  this 
occasion  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
that  the  line  should  be  correctly  dressed 
before  it  faces  to  the  right  about ;  and 
the  battalions  will  prepare  for  the  re- 
treat in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the 
single  one  by  receiving  die  caution,  that 
the  line  tcill  retire.  See  page  243,  In- 
fantry Regulations. 

To  form  the  Line,  in  land  tactics, 
is  to  arrange  the  troops  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, or  battle  array. 

To  break  the  Line,  to  change  the  di- 
rection from  that  of  a  straight  line,  in 
•order  to  obtain  a  cross  fire. 

To  break  the  Line,  (percer  ou  enfim- 
eer  la  ligne,  Fr.)  to  attack  an  opposing, 
front,  so  as  to  tlirow  it  into  confusion. 

Turning  out  qf  the  Line,  in  a  mili- 
tary sense.  The  line  turns  out  without 
arms  whenever  the  general  commanding 
in  chief  comes  along  the  front  of  the 
camp. 

When  the  line  turns  out,  the  private 
men  are  drawn  up  in  a  line  with /the 
bells-of-arras;  the  corporals  on  the  right 
and  left  of  their  respective  companies : 
the  piquet  forms  behind  the  colours, 
with  their  accoutrements  on,  but  with- 
out arms. 

The  Serjeants  draw  up  one  pace  in 
the  front  of  the  men,  dividing  them- 
selves equally. 

The  officers  draw  up  in  ranks,  ac- 
cording to  their  commissions,  in  the 
front  of  the  colours ;  two  eii5%ns  taking 
hold  of  the  colours. 

The  field  officers  advance  before  the 
'  captains. 

The  camp  colours  on  the  flanks  of 
the  parade  are  to  be  struck,  and  planted 
opposite  to  the  bells-of-arms.  Former- 
ly the  officer  spontoons  were  planted 
between  the  colours,  the  Serjeants  pikes 
are  now  placed  in  their  stead,  and  the 
dnuns  piled  up  beliind  them ;  the  hal- 
berts  are  to  be  planted  between,  and  on 


each  side  the  bells-of-€utns,  and   the 
hatchets  turned  from  the  colours. 

Full  or  close  Lines,  (lignes  pleines, 
Fr.)  Marshal  Puys^gor  in  his  Art  de  la 
Guerre  is  a  strong  advocate  for  full  or 
clote  lines,  in  his  disposition  of  the  or- 
der of  battle,  provided  the  ground  will 
admit  it.  He  proposes,  in  fact,  that 
the  battalions  of  infantry  and  the  squa- 
drons of  horse  should  form  one  con- 
tinuity of  line,  without  leaving  the  least 
interval  between  them.  Wamery,  in  his 
treatise  on  cavalry,  differs  materially 
from  the  French  tactician.  See  page  38 
on  this  subject. 

Lines  that  are  close  andopen^  (ligMS 
tant  pleifies  que  vuideSy  Fr.)  When 
troops  are  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle 
with  intervals  between  the  battalions 
and  squadrons,  the  lines  are  said  to  be 
close  and  open. 

Li  n  e,  or  Camp  Courts  MartiaL  These 
courts  martial  are  not  frequently  resort 
ed  to,  and  differ  from  regimental  ones, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  composed  of  the 
officers  belonging  to  different  corps,  and 
the  ratification  of  the  sentence  is  vested 
in  the  general  or  commanding  officer  of 
\  the  camp.  So  that  no  time  is  lost  in 
waiting  for  the  king's  pleasure,  or  for 
the  commander  in  chief's  approbation, 
when  he  is  delegated  by  him ;  nor  has 
the  colonel  or  commanding  officer  of  the 
regiment  to  which  the  offender  may  be> 
long,  any  power  to  interfere.  The  sen- 
tences of  line  or  camp,  field  and  garri» 
son  courts  martial,  are  confined  to  cor- 
poral punishment^  but  they  can  neither 
affect  life,  nor  occasion  the  loss  of  a 
limb.  Tlie  proceedings  are  read  by  the 
adjutant  of  the  day ;  the  surgeon  is  from 
the  regiment  to  which  the  prisoner  be- 
longs and  the  punishment  is  inflicted  in 
front  of  the  piquet  by  the  drummers  of 
the  different  corps  under  the  direction  of 
the  drum-major,  who  is  from  the  regi- 
ment to  which  the  adjutant  of  the  day 
belongs.  Field  and  drum-head  conrts- 
martial,  may  be  considered  in  the  same 
light,  when  an  army  is  on  its  march; 
with  this  diffierence,  that  the  prisoner  t» 
tried  either  by  officers  belonging  to  his  ^ 
own  corps,  or  by  a  mixed  roster.  A 
circle  is  formed  at  a  short  distance  fron 
the  men  under  arms,  and  the  sentence 
is  written  upon  a  drum-head ;  whence 
the  appellation  of  drum-bead  courts 
martial  is  derived^    Wheu  there  are  ser 
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veral  regiraents  present,  the  same  forms 
are  attended  to  in  punishing  pqsoners 
as  are  observed  in  hne  or  camp  courts- 
martial  ;  and  when  tliere  is  only  one  r&- 
g^nent,  the  examination  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  prisoner  or  prisoners  take 
place  within  itself. 

Lines,  in  fortification,  bear  several 

names  and  significations ;  such  as, 

r  defence  fichant     •%       , 

\  defence  razant      i      j 

Jath^ of KcounteroaUation    (  JjC 

J  counter'approach  ^cA  h 

V  defence  prolonged  \      o 

Line  Capital    -    -    -    -    y     ^ 

Line  of  cotnmunkation,  (Ligne  de 
communication^  ¥r,)  that  space  of 
ground  in  a  fortified  place  which  joins 
the  citadel  to  the  town. 

Li  NES  of  communication,  are  trenches 
that  unite  one  work  to  another,  so  that 
men  may  pass  between  them  without 
being  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire :  thence 
the  whole  intrenchmeut  round  any  place 
is  sometimes  called  a  line  of,communicar 
tion^  because  it  leads  to  all  the  works. 

Inside  Lines,  are  a  kind  of  ditches 
towards  the  place,  to  prevent  sallies,  &c. 

Outtide  Lines,  are  a  kind  of  ditches 
towards  the  field,  to  hinder  relief,  &c. 

Capita/ Line  of  the  half  moon,  (li^ne 
capitaU  de  la  demi-luncy  Fr.)  that  which 
b  drawn  from  the  fianked  angle  of  a 
half  moon,  to  the  rentrant  angle  of  the 
counterscarpe  on  which  it  is  con- 
structed. 

IdifZ  of  counterHipproach,  (Ugnede 
contre^prochcy  Fr.    See  Approaches. 

Line  of  Defence,  (Ligne  de  defenu, 
Fr.)    See  Fortification. 

Ligne  moMistrale,  Fr.  See  Capital 
line  in  Fortification. 

his ^  of  circumvallation,  (Ligne  de 
circonvalUUion,  Fr.)  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

Line  (^direction  in  gunnery,  is  a  line 
formerly  marked  upon  guns,  by  a  short 
point  upon  the  muzzle,  and  a  cavity  on 
the  base  ring,  to  direct  the  eye  in  pointr 
ing  the  gun. 

Li  NE  of  distance,  the  interval  tktween 
,two  things,  either  in  regard  to  time^ 
place,  or  quantity. 

Line  cf  gravitation,  of  any  heavy 
body,  is  a  line  drawn  through  its  center 
of  gravity,  and  according  to  wliich  it 
lends  downwards. 

Line  #/*  swiftest  descent,  of  a  heavy 
body,  is  the  cycloid.    See  CrcLOin. 


Line  of  prf^ectHe,  See  Projec- 
tiles. 

Livs  of  the  least  resistance,  ( ligne  de 
moindre  resistance,  Fr.)  that  linc^  which 
being  drawn  from  the  center  of  the 
furnace  or  the  chamber  of  a  mine,  takes 
a  perpendicular  direction  towards  the 
nearest  superficial  exterior. 

Line  o^  fire,  (ligne  de  feu,  Fr.)  in 
fortification.  This  term  admits  of  two 
distinct  acceptations;  first,  when  it  is 
found  necessary  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  rampart,  or  an  en- 
trenchment overwhelms  and  crosses  any 
space  of  ground  by  the  discharge  of 
ordnance  or  musquetry,  lines  must  be 
drawn  to  express  the  distances  which 
have  been  traversed  by  the  shot,  &c.  ' 
These  lines  are  called  lines  of  fire,  being 
an  abbreviation  of  those  lines  of  direc- 
tion which  have  been  given  to  the  shot. 

In  order  to  convey  a  more  just  and 
accurate  conception  of  this  species  of 
line  of  fire,  it  is  recommended  to  give  a 
profile,  whioh  shall  notn>n]y  shew  the 
curves  of  the  trajectories,  but  likewise 
point  out  the  intersections  and  impres- 
sions which  have  been  made  by  such 
fire  upon  a  rampart,  entrenchment^ 
grouna,  or  fortification,  of  any  descrijH 
tion. 

In  the  second  plabe,  all  that  extent  of 
a  rampart  or  entrenchment,  from  whence 
the  snot  of  ordnance  or  musquetry  is 
discharged,  is  understood  to  be  a  line 
of  fire. 

If,  for  instance,  it  were  to  be  said  that 
a  reserve  or  oblique  direction  was  taken 
against  a  long  extent  of  rampart  or  en- 
trenciiment,  by  means  of  a  jettee  or 
any  great  work  thrown  up,  so  as  to  out- 
I  fiank  or  take  it  in  the  rear,  it  might  be 
concluded,  that  those  points  would  be 
supplied  witii  a  long  line  of  fire. 

Li  N  E  of  direction,  (  Ligne  de  direction, 
Fr.)  In  mechanics  any  straight  line 
down  which  a  heavy  body  descends. 
There  are  likewise  fines  of  direction 
which  relate  to  powers;  they  are  then 
straight  lines  by  means  of  which  a 
power  draws  or  urges  on  a  weight  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  or  moving  it. 

Capital  Line  of  the  t^tion,  (Ligne 
capital  du  bastion,  Fr.)  a  line  which  is 
drawn  from  the  center  angle  of  a  bastion 
to  its  flanked  angle.  In  regular  forti- 
fication this  line  cuts  the  bastion  in 
two  equal  parts. 

Limes  ^  intrcnchment^  (Lignes  re- 
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irenckie$f  Fr.)  ail  lines  which  are  drawn 
in  front  of  a  camp,  &c.  to  secure  it 
from  insult  or  surprize  are  so  called. 
Whenever  an  army  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  attack* 
ed,  the  general  who  commands  it  must 
have  the  precaution  to  dig  a  ditch  in 
front  measuring  three  toises  at  least  in 
hreadtb,  and  two  in  depth.  He  must 
likewise  throw  up  a  parapet  with  re- 
dansy  or  have  it  flanked  at  mtermediate 
distances  by  small  bastions  two  toises 
thick,  made  of  strong  close  earth,  and 
get  it  covered  and  supported  by  fascines, 
with  a  banquette  behind  sufficiently 
high  to  cover  the  soldiers  tents,  ff 
water  can  be  got  into  the  ditch  from  a 
neighbouring  stream  or  rivulet,  an  ad- 
ditional advantage  will  be  derived  from 
that  accession.  When  the  Hues  are 
constructed  for  any  space  of  time,  it 
will  then  be  proper  to  make  a  covert- 
way  in  the  usual  manner. 

Other  lines  are  likewise  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
diflerent  quarters;  great  care  must  be 
taken  lest  any  of  them  be  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  enfilade.  To  prevent  this 
they  must  be  supported  by  redoubts,  or 
by  works  belonging  to  the  neighbour- 
ing forts ;  for  the  enemy  might  other- 
wise make  good  his  ground  within  them^ 
and  use  them  as  a  trench. 

If  an  army  is  so  weak  as  to  be  within 
lineif  you  take  care  to  ^have  communi- 
cations between  the  villages,  and  small 
parties  of  light  horse  patroling  towards 
the  enemy,  and  to  have  videttes  and  sen- 
tries posted  so  near  one  another,  that 
you  may  have  intelligeuce  of  all  their 
transactions. 

Like  in  fencings  that  part  of  the 
body  opposite  to  the  enemy,  wherein 
the  shoulders,  the  right  arm,  and  the 
sword,  should  always  be  found;  and 
wherein  are  also  to  be  placed  the  two 
feet  at  the  distance  of  18  inches  from 
each  other.  In  which  sense,  a  man  is 
said  to  be  in  his  line,  or  to  go  out  of  his 
line,  6ic, 

Like,  also  denotes  a  French  measure, 
oontaining  l-13th  part  of  an  inch.  It  is 
of  late  frequently  made  use  of  in  cal- 
culations. 

To  Like,  from  the  French  aligner,  is 
to  dress  any  given  body  of  men,  so  that 
every  individual  part  shall  be  so  disposed 
as  to  form  collectively  a  straight  conti- 
nuity of  points  from  center  to  flanks. 


I  To  Line  men.  Officers,  and  non-com* 
missioned  officers,  are  said  to  line  th« 
man  belon^ng  lo  their  several  bat* 
talioBS,  divisions,  or  companies,  when 
they  arrive  at  their  dressing  points,  and 
receive  the  word  dres»  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  whole. 

When  -a  single  battalion  halts,  it  is 
dressed  or  lined  on  its  right  center  com* 
pany,  and  must,  of  course,  be  in  a 
straight  line.  When  several  battalions 
dress  from  the  center  of  each  on  its 
next  colour,  the  general  line  will  be 
straight,  provided  all  the  colours  have 
halted  regularly  ^n  a  line*  On  these 
occasions  every  thing  will  depend  upon 
the  two  center  dressers  of  each  bat* 
talion.    See  Regulations,  page  341. 

To  Live  a  Voatt  To  line  a  coast 
Well  under  the  immediate  pressure  of 
invasion,  requires  not  only  great  abilitj 
and  exertion  in  the  commanding  office 
of  the  particular  district  against  which  an 
insult  may  be  offered,  but  it  is  moreover 
necessary,  that  every  individuid  officer  in 
the  different  corps  should  minutely  at- 
tend to  the  particular  spot  on  which  he 
may  be  stationed.  The  English  coasty 
especially  where  there  are  bays,  is  al- 
most always  intersected  by  narrow 
passes  through  the  rocks  or  sandhills. 
On  this  account,  wlien  any  body  of  men 
receives  orders  to  line  a  specified  extent 
of  ground,  the  officers  who  are  entrust* 
ed  with  the  several  parts  of  a  battalion 
or  brigade,  should  take  care  to  make 
the  most  of  their  men,  and  to  extend 
their  files  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  only 
to  present  an  imposing  front  from  the 
crown  of  the  hill,  but  to  be  able,  at  a 
moment's  warning,  to 'carry  their  whole 
strength  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
getting  upon  the  flanks  by  suddenly 
rushing  up  the  gap.  Much  coolness  is 
reouired  on  these  occasions. 

To  Like  kedget,  &c.  to  plant  troops, 
artillery,  or  small  arms,  along  them  uii» 
der  their  cover,  to  fire  upon  an  enemy 
that  advances  openly,  or  to  defend  them 
from  the  horse,  &c. 

To  Line  a  street  or  road^  is  to  draw 
up  any  number  of  men  on  each  side  of 
the  street  or  road,  and  to  face  them  in- 
wards. This  is  frequently  practised  on 
days  of  ceremony,  when  some  distin- 
guished person  is  received  with  military 
honours  on  his  way  through  places 
where  troops  are  stationed. 

The 
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The  road  from  Colchester  to  Lexden- 
heath  was  lined  in  this  manner  to  receive 
the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  AVirtemburg 
on  their  departure  from  England,  in 
1797.  On  this  occasion  the  artillery 
fired  a  salute^  the  cavalry  headed  the 
infantry  r^ments,  and  each  of  the  lat- 
ter (facing  inwards  j  presented  arms  suc- 
cesshrely  as  the  Duke    and    Duchess 


To  LiNEy  in  fortification,  is  nothing 
more  than  to  environ  a  rampart,  para- 
pet, or  ditch,  6cc  with  a  wall  of  ma- 
sonry or  earth. 

LiNGE  et  ehausture  dusoldat,  Fr.  ne- 
cessaries belonging  to  a  soldier.  Dur- 
ing the  monarchy  of  France,  a  sol,  or 
one  English  halfpenny  per  day,  was 
added  to  the  pay  of  each  serjeant,  and 
about  six  demers,  or  three  English  far- 
things, to  that  of  each  corporal,  anspes- 
•ade  or  lanceK:orporal,  grenadier,  pri- 
vate soldier  and  drummer,  to  enabte 
them  to  keep  up  a  certain  list  of  ne- 
cessaries. On  any  deficiency  being  dis- 
covered, it  was  m  the  power  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  to 
reduce  the  soldier's  subsistence  to  four 
sols,  or  two-pence  English  per  day,  un- 
til the  full  complement  was  made  up. 

LINGERER,  (longis,  Fr.)  one  who 
pretends  to  be  indisposed,  in  order  to 
avoid  his  tour  of  duty— a  skulker.  Hence 
the  term  malingerer,  or  a  soldier  who 
avoids  duty  in  a  disreputable  manner. 

To  LINK  together^  to  tie  together. 
Cavalry  horses  are  frequently  linked 
togetlier  when  it  is  found  necessi^ry  for 
the  men  to  dismount.  When  the  word 
of  command  link  your  horses  is  given, 
the  right  hand  files  are  to  move  up  into 
the  intervals,  slip  their  bradoons,  and 
dress  by  their  right,  standing  in  front 
of  their  own  horses'  heads;  the  left 
files  slipping  the  bradoons  in  their 
hands  at  the  same  time,  and  stepping  to 
the  front  of  their  horses'  heads.  As 
soon  as  up  and  dressed,  the  whole  ad- 
vance their  left  feet  by  a  motion  from 
the  right,  and  by  anquier  motion  from 
the  right,  the  whole  go  to  the  left  about 
together,  and  link;  as  soon  as  done 
linking,  the  left  hand  man  of  each  rank 
falls  back  two  paces  from  his  horse,  and 
the  whole  dress  well  to  him,  with  the 
musquet  in  the  trailing  position.  But 
before  they  do  this,  they  must  put  their 
belts  and  plates  in  order. 

It  ought  to  be  reooUected,  tjhat  when 


the  right  hand  files  come  up,  they  must 
take  care  not  to  bring  their  horses  past 
the  others;  and,  in  order  to  dress  with 
the  left  files,  they  must  slip  the  bradoon 
in  the  left  hand,  leaving  the  horse  in  his 
place  in  the  rank. 

When  dragoons  are  ordered  to  dis- 
mount, and  are  to  mount  aeain  imme-> 
diateiy,  without  moving  trom  their 
horses,  the  word  of  command  unlinkyour 
horses  is  made  use  of;  in  which  case  the 
dragoon  drops  his  musquet  or  carbine^ 
which  is  then  in  the  trailing  position,  on 
hi^  left  prm,  and  unlinks:  as  soon  as 
that  is  done,  he  takes  his  musauet  in  hi^ 
left  hand,  the  horse  in  the  right,  by  the 
right  bradoon-rein,  waiting  for  the  word 
prepare  to  mount, 

LINKS,  in  the  art  of  war,  are  dis* 
tinct  reins,  or  thonn  of  leather  used  by 
the  cavalry  to  link  their  horses  together, 
when  they  dismount,  that  they  may  not 
disperse.  Every  tenth  man  is  generally 
left  to  take  care  of  them. 

LINS-^tfu.    See  Linchpins. 

LINSTOCK.  (Boutfyfeu,  Fr.)  In 
gunnery,  a  short  staff  of  wood,  about 
three  feet  lon^,  having  at  one  end  a 
piece  of  iron  divided  into  two  branches, 
each  of  which  has  a  notch  to  hold  a 
lighted  match,  and  a  screw  to  fasten  it 
there;  the  other  end  being  shod  with 
iron  to  stick  in  the  ground. 

LIS,  Fr,  A  warlike  machine  was 
formerly  so  called :  it  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  wood  or  stake,  about  the  size  of  the 
human  body,  which  was  made  smaller 
at  the  top  tnan  at  the  bottom,  and  re- 
sembled a  lilly  not  yet  blown.  Several 
of  these  were  tied  together  with  ozier  or 
willow  twigs,  and  were  used  for  the  se- 
curity of  a  camp.  They  were  not  un- 
like the  palisades  of  the  present  day. 

Fleur  de  Lis,  (Luce^  Fr.)  a  flower 
borne  in  the  ancient  arms  of  France,  and 
adopted  by  our  kings  until  the  late 
union  with  Ireland.  The  Electoral  Cap^ 
as  emblematic  of  Hanover,  and  the 
shamrock  for  Ireland,  have  been  substi* 
tuted  in  their  stead. 

Fleur'de-Li%^  during  the  French  mo- 
narchy, signified  also  a  mark  ot  infamy, 
which  was  made  with  a  hot  iron,  upoa 
the  back  of  a  malefactor. 

LISSE,  Fr,  any  smooth  and  unoma- 
mented  piece  in  architecture  is  so  caUr 
ed  by  the  French. 

LlSSOIRE,  f r«  from  limr  toimooth. 
SK  Thii 
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Thi»  word  was  particularly  applied  in 
France,  to  an  operation  which  gunpow- 
der went  through^  in  order  to  make 
coarse  grains  smooth  and  round.  This 
was  efi'ccted  by  tying  several  barrels  to- 
gether, and  by  means  of  a  mill,  turning 
them  round,  so  as  to  occasion  consider- 
able friction  within. 

LISTS,  in  a  militarv  sense,  a  place 
inclosed,'  in  which  combats  are  fought. 

To  enter  in  the  Lists,  is  to  contend 
with  a  person. 

To  List  $oldkr$^  ^  to  retain  and  enroll 

To  inlutf  i  soldiers,  either  as 

volunteers,  or  by  a  kind  of  compulsion. 

LISTING.  Persons  listed  are  to  be 
carried  within  four  days,  but  not  sobner 
tlian  twenty-four  hours,  after  they  have 
enlisted,  before  the  next  justice  of 
peace  of  an;^  county,  riding,  city,  or 
place,  or  chief  magistrate  of  any  city 
or  town  corporate  (not  being  an  officer 
in  the  army);  and  if,  before  such  jus- 
tice or  niagistrate,  they  dissent  from 
such  listing,  and  return  the  listing  mo- 
ney, and  also  20  sliillings  in  lieu  of  all 
charges  expended  on  theaa,  they  are  to 
be  discharged. 

But  such  persons,  refusing  or  neglect- 
itig  to  return  and  pay  such  money  within 
S4  hours,  shall  be  deemed  as  duly  list- 
ed, as  if  they  had  assented  thereto  be- 
fore the  proper  magistrate;  and  they 
will,  in  tnat  case,  be  obliged  to  take 
the  oath,  or,  upon  refusal,  they  shall  be 
confined  by  the  officer  who  listed  them, 
till  they  do  take  it. 

•  Persons,  owning  before  the  proper 
magistrate,  that  they  voluntarily  listed 
themselves,  are  obliged  to  take  the  oath, 
or  suflSer  confinement  by  the  officer  who 
listed  tliem,  till  they  do  take  it. 

The  magistrate  is  obliged,  in  both 
cases,  to  certify,  that  such  persons  are 
duly  listed;  setting  forth  their  birth, 
age,  and  cidling,  if  known;  and  that 
the  2d  and  6th  sections  of  the  Articles 
of  War  against  mutiny  and  desertion 
were  read  to  them,  and  that  they  had 
taken  the  onth. 

-  Otfcers  offending  herein  are  to  be 
cashiered,  and  displaced  from  their  of- 
fice ;  to  he  disabled  from  holding  any 
post,  civil  or  military;  and  to  forfeit 
100/. 

Persons r^eivinginlisting  money  from 
any  officer,  knowing  him  to  be  such, 
aud  aftenft-ards  absconding^  and  refusing 


I  to  go  before  a  magistrate  to  declare  their 
assent  or  dissent,  are  deemed  to  be  in- 
listed  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and 
may  be  proceeded  against  as  if  they 
had  taken  the  oath*      See   ArTEbTA« 

TION. 

LIT  de  CAMP,  Fr.  a  camp  bed, 
which  takes  to  pieces,  and  is  portable. 
The  French  fftquently  call  it  lit  briaCf 
or  a  bed  taken  to  pieces.  The  Turks 
never  use  these  beds:  they  always  carry 
mattresses,  which  tKey  spread  upon  sofaa 
when  they  halt  at  night 

LIITER,  a  sort  of  hurdle  bed,  on 
which  wounded  officers  or  men  are  car- 
ried off  the  6el(i. 

Little  fortification.  The  first  di- 
vision of  the  first  system  of  M.  de  Vau- 
ban,  and  is  so  cadled  when  the  exterior 
side  of  a  fortification  does  not  exceed 
175  toises,'  or  350  yards.  It  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  citadels,  snudi 
forts,  horn,  and  crown  works. 

LI\^£UY.  This  word  is  only  known 
in  mihtary  matters  by  its  prohibition. 
It  is  particularly  specihed  in  the  Articles 
of  War,  that  if  any  officer  shall  presume 
to  muster  any  person  as  a  soldier,  who  is 
at  other  times  accustomed  to  wear  a 
livery,  or  who  does  not  actually  do  his 
duty  us  a  soldier,  he  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  having  made  a  false  muster, 
and  shall  suffer  accordingly.  See  Sec- 
tion IV.  Art.  V. 

LI  VRE,  a  French  money  of  account, 
consisting  of  20  sols,  about  18d.  Eng- 
lish; each  sol  containing  12  deniers. 
The  livre  is  of  two  kinds,  Tournois  and 
Parisis. 

Li  VRE  TQurnoii  contains  20  sols 
Tournois,  and  each  sol  12  deniers  Tour* 
nois. 

LivBE  Parisity  is  12  sols  Parisis,  being 
worth  12  deniers  Parisis,  or  15  deniers 
Tournois;  so  tliat  a  livre  Parisis  is 
worth  25  sols  Tournois.  The  word  Pa* 
risis  is  used  in  opposition  to  Tournois, 
because  of  the  rate  of  money,  which 
was  one-fourth  higher  at  Paris  than  at 
Tours. 

LIVRER  bataille,  Fr.    To  deliver, 
give  or  join  battle. 
LivR£R  auttutf  Fr.    To  storm. 
Livi^Ea  une  ville  au  piiUtge^  Fr.  to 
give  a  town  up  to  plunder. 

LOAD,  a  word  of  command  given, 
when  men  an  to  charge  their  guns  or 
muskets. 
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L0CIU3Ltl  AX£y  a  tremendous 
Scotch  wea(.*nn,  now  used  by  none  but 
th»  town  guard  of  Edinburgh ;  one  of 
which  is  to  \ie  seen  auiong  the  small  ar- 
moury in  the  tower  of  London. 

LGCKS,  in  gunnery,  are  of  various 
sorts;  common  for  lockers  in  travel Img 
carriages,  or  for  boxes  containing  shot, 
powder  or  cartridges.  .  Also  locks  for 
nre-arms,  beinp  that  part  of  the  musket, 
by  which  fire  is  struck  and  the  powder 
ii^med. 

LOCK-STEP.  This  step  was  first 
introduced  into  the  British  service  by 
the  late  Lord  Ileathfield,  when  he  com- 
manded the  garrison  at  Gibraltar ;  and 
is  the  same  uiat  General  Saldern  (from 
whose  works  all  our  regulations  have 
been  almost  literally  selected)  calls  the 
deploy  itep.  This  step  consists  in  the 
heel  of  one  man  being  brought  nearly 
in  contact  with  the  joint  of  the  great 
toe  of  another,  so  that^when  men  step 
ofiT  together,  they  constantly  preserve 
the  same  distance.  The  lock  or  deploy 
step  is  always  practised  when  a  batta- 
lion marches  in  file  or  doiie  column ; 
and  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  it  is,  that  the  \^t  file  gains 
ground  at  the  same  time  that  the  front 
advances. 

To  Lock,  is  to  fasten  one  or  more 
of  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  from  going 
roand,  in  going  down  a  hill,  &c. 

To  LOCK  up,  to  take  the  closest  pos- 
sible order  in  line  or  in  file.  The  ex- 
pression 4s  derived  from  the  lock-step. 

Lock  up  !  a  word  of  command  which 
is  frequently  used  in  the  British  sen'ice, 
to  direct  soldiers  to  take  or  preserve  the 
closest  possible  order,  especially  injile- 
marching. 

LOCKER  hinges,  serve  to  fasten  the 
cover  of  the  lockers  in  travelling  car- 
riages. 

LOCKIN.G  pUtfes,  in  artillery,  are 
thia  flat  pieces  of  iron,  nailed  on  tlie 
sides  of  a  field  carriage,where  the  wheels 
touch  it  in  turning,  to  prevent  the  wenr- 
ing  the  wood  in  those  places.    See  C  ar- 

&IAGE. 

LOCKSPIT,  in  field  fortification,  a 
small  cut  or  trench  made  with  a  spade, 
about  a  foot  wide,  to  mark  out  the  first 
lines  of  a  work. 

To  LODGE  ARMS.  A  word  of 
command  which  is  used  on  guards  afid 
pickets.    When  a  guard  has  closed  its 


ranks,  and  the  men  are  to  place  their 
arms  in  front  of  the  guara-house  Qr 
quarter-guard,  according  to  circunv 
stances,  the  commanding  officer  gives 
the  words  port  arms,  to  the  right,  or 
right  about,  (as  the  case  may  be)Jacem 
Lodge  Arms. 

LODGING-MONEY.  When  a  re- 
giment is  quartered  in  a  town,  and  there 
are  not  sufficient  accommodations  to 
answer  the  required  number  of  billets^ 
an  allowance  is  made  to  the  officers  ac- 
cording to  rank.  The  gross  amount  is 
chaz]ged  in  the  paymaster's  abstract.  For 
particulars,  see  Military  Finance.    . 

LODGINGS.  Officers  billeted  in 
the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  pay  for 
their  lodging,  butnp  where  else  in  Sco^ 
land. 

LODGMENT, 'in  military  businesSp 
is  a  work  made  by  the  besiegers  in  some 
part  of  a  fortification,  after  the  iiesieged 
have  been  driven  out,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  it,  and  to  lie  covered  from 
the  enemy's  fire.  It  also  means  posses* 
sion  of  an  enemy's  work. 

When  a  lodgment  is  to  be  efiected  on 
the  glacis,  covert-way,  or  in  a  breach, 
there  must  be  a  great  provision  made  of 
fascines,  sand  bags,  gabions,  wool  packs, 
&c.  in  the  trenches;  and  during  tne  ac- 
tion, the  pioneers  (under  the  direction 
of  an  engmeer)  with  fascines,  sand  bags, 
&c.  Should  be  making  the  lodgment,  in 
order  to  form  a  covering,  while  the 
grenadiers  are  storming  the  covert  way^ 
&c. 

iX)G ARITHMS,  the  indexes  of  the 
ratios  of  numbers,  one  to  another. 

LOGEMENT,  Fr.  means  generally 
any  place  occupied  by  military  men,  for 
the  time  being,  whether  they  be  quajv 
tered  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  or 
be  distributed  in  barracks.  When  ap- 
plied to  soldiers  tliat  have  taken  tne 
field,  it  is  comprehended  under  the  se* 
vcral  heads  of  huts,  tents,  &c. 

LoGEMENT  d^une  attaque,  Fr.  Sea 
Lodgment  in  Fgatification. 

SE  LOGEIl,  Fr,  to  take  up  one's 
quarters.  It  likewise  signifies  to-  take 
a  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
enemy's  camp ;  or  to  make  a  lodgment 
in  the  outworks  of  a  besieged  place. 

LOGIS,  Fr.  Quarters.  - 

Marquer  les  Loois,  Fr,  to  mark  the 
officers'  rooms  according  to  their  respctv 
tive  ranks. 

3K2  LONDON, 
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LONDON,  the  capital  of  the  Bri-  ii 
tbh  empire,  and  the  emporium  of  the 
world. 

London,  Citjf  of,  exempt  from  the 
billeting  of  soldiers  by  the  31st  section 
of  the  mutiny  act. 

London  Military  District  The 
bounds  or  extent  of  a  military  com- 
mand, in  and  about  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  commanded  at  present 
by  one  general,  one  lieutenant-general, 
SIX  major-eenerals,  three  brigadier-ge- 
nerals, with  a  proportionate  staff:  the 
whole  being  subject  to  the  commander 
in  chief. 

London  Militioy  two  regiments  called 
the  East  and  West  London  Militia, 
were  raised  during  the  late  war,  for  the 
immediate  security  of  the  city  and  its 
environs.  The  omcers  are  appointed 
by  the  lieutenants  commissioned  for  the 
militia  of  the  city, 

LONG  BOAT,  the  largest  boat  be- 
longing to  a  ship:  it  serves  to  bring 
goods,  provisions,  &c.  to  or  from  the 
ship,  to  land  men,  to  weigh  the  anchor, 
&c. 

Le  long  de  la  CAte^  Tr/  Along  the 
coast.  « 

Tout  du  long  de  Vannicy  Fr.  all  the 
year  round. 

Long  ^  la  guerre^  Fr.  an  expression 
used  in  the  French  service,  to  express  a 
circuitous  march.  ^  It  also  signifies  to 
leave  a  considerable  opening  between 
the  ranks,  and  is  the  same  9sfaire  long 
boit. 

Prendre  le  phti  long,  Fr.  to  go  the 
furthest  way  about,  as  Varmce  fat,  olh 
Ugie  de  prendre  le  plus  long  pour  iziter 
let  dkfiUs;  the  army  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  goin^  the  furthest  way  about 
in  order  to  avoid  the  defiles. 

LONGER,  Fr,  a  French  military 
phrase.  Longer  la  riviere.  To  move 
up  or  down  the  nver.  It  is  frequently 
found  necessary  to  attack  an  enemy^ 
post  in  order  to  have  a  free  passage  on 
the  river,  pour  longer  la  riviere. 

Longer  le  bois^  r  r.  to  mardi  by  the 
side  of  a  wood. 

Longer  Vennemi,  Fr.  to  follow  the 
movements  of  an  enemy,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent his  crossing  a  river;  or  to  march 
upon  his  flank,  in  front  or  rear,  that  you 
may  defeat  his  plans,  or  attack  him  with 
advantage. 

Faire  une  longve  marche,  Fr.  to  make 
a  long  march. 


Eph  de  longueur,  Fr.  a  sword  of  a 
proper  length  to  serve  as  a  weapon  of 
defence.  This  term  is  used  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  short  swords,  which  are  worn 
for  mere  dress  or  parade. 

Longt  c6ta,  Fr.  those  sides  are  so  call- 
ed, which  belong  to  places  that  are  irre- 
gularly fortified,  and  contain  indiscrimi- 
nately eighty  toises  and  upwards.  In 
which  cases  they  are  usually  strengthen- 
ed by  a  flat  bastion  in  the  center,  or  by 
several  flat  ba5tions,which  are  construct- 
ed, according  to  the  extent  of  the  sides, 
at  intermediate  distances. 

LONGIMETRY,  ( Longin^ctrie,  Fr.) 
the  art  of  measuring  lands  and  distances, 
whether  the  extent  or  space  be  accessi- 
ble as  in  a  road,  or  inaccessible  as  in  a 
river  or  branch  of  the  sea. 

LONGITUDE  oftke  earth,  denotes 
its  extent  from  west  to  east,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  equator. 

Longitude  of  a  place,  in  geograph^f 
its  distance  from  some  first  meridian,  or 
an  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted  be- 
tween the  meridian  of  the  place,  and  the 
first  meridian.    See  Geography. 

■Longitude  of  motion,  according  to 
some  philosophers,  is  tlie  distance  which 
the  center  of  any  moving  body  runs 
through,  as  it  moves  on  in  a  right  Une. 
Scfi  aTotioiv 

LONGRINIS,  Fr,  pieces  of  wood  or 
branches,  which  are  laid  along  the  ex- 
tent of  a  sluice,  and  make  part  of  its 
grating. 

7b  LOOK,  a  word  frequently  used  in 
the  British  service,  to  express  the  good 
or  bad  appearance  of  a  corps,  &c.  viz. 
such  a  regiment  looks  well  or  ill  under 
arms. 

To  LOOK  at,  to  CO  down  the  front  of 
a  regiment,  &c  without  requiring  that 
the  troops  should  be  put  tnrough  the 
diflerent  evolutions.  A  General  oflScer 
frequently  looks  at  a  regiment  in  this 
manner.  Sometimes  indeed  the  expres- 
sion bears  a  more  extensive  meaning:  it 
is  usual,  for  instance,  to  sav — ^It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  think  of  looking  &t  a 
strong  place  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
it,  wiuiout  having  sufficient  force  to  car- 
ry its  works. 

To  he  LOOKED  at,  in  a  military  sense, 
to  be  distantly  observed  by  an  enemy 
who  has  a  design  of  attacking  you ;  or 
to  be  seen  by  a  General  officer,  whose 
duty  is  to  embroe  any  established  sysr 
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tern.  The  latter  must  be  considered  as 
a  mere  cursory  inspection.  It  is  com- 
mon to  say — ^Wc  are  to  be  seen  or  look- 
ed at,  but  not  retrularly  reviewed. 

I/>OP,  ill  SLship-carriage,  a  ring  made 
of  iron,  fastened  one  on  tbe  front  of  a 
fore  axle-tree,  and  two  on  each  side, 
throufjrh  which  the  ropes  or  tackle  pass, 
v^bereby  the  guns  are  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  on  board  of  ships. 

Loop,  a  small  iron  ring  or  staple,  by 
which  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is  affixed  to 
the  stock. 

Loop  is  -likewise  used  to  signify  an 
ornamental  part  of  a  re^mentxJ  hat. — 
Every  officer  in  the  British  service,  when 
dressed  in  his  uniform,  is  directed  to 
wear  a  hat,  the  loop  of  which  is  made 
of  scaled  silver  or  gold,  if  in  the  caval- 
ry; and  of  gold  lace  if  in  the  infantry. 
Gcoieral  officers  wear  the  scaled  loop. 

Loop-Ao/ei,  (Crenaux,  Fr.)  in  fortifi- 
-catioD,  are  small  holes  in  the  walls  of  a 
castle  or  fort,  through  which  the  garri- 
son may  fire.  In  field  fortification,  loop- 
holes are  frequently  resorted  to. 

7b  LOOSEN,  to  separate^  to  make  less 
coherent  In  a  military  sense  it  implies 
to  open  ranks  or  files  from  close  order. 
In  mardiing  by  files,  the  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  should  be 
very  attentive  to  their  men,  especially 
when  any  particular  manoeuvre  requires 
a  compact  and  solid  movement.  To 
loosen  18,  in  fact,  to  lose  that  firm  con- 
tinuity of  line,  or  perpendicular  adhe- 
rence, which  constitutes  the  true  basis 
of  military  operations.  The  lock-step 
was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting the  mischievous  effiscts  of  loose 
marching. 

LOOT,  Indian  term  for  plunder  or 
pilla^. 

LOOTICS,  Jfuf.  a  term  in  India  to 
express  a  body  of  irregular  horsemen, 
who  plunder  and  lay  waste  the  country, 
'and  narrass^  the  enemy  in  their  mardi. 
They  may  be  compared  to  the  Hulans 
of  Europe,  and  other  free-booters. 

LOOTYWALLOW,  Ind.  a  term  of 
the  same  import  as  Lootics. 

To  IXyrJor  Meny  a  phfase  peculiar 
to  military  arrangements.  Wnen  re- 
cruits join,  they  should  be  lotted  for 
with  the  strictest  impartiality.  If  some 
tro<>ps  or  companies  should  be  less  ef- 
fective than  others,  they  must  be  first 
0Qmplete4  to  the  strength  of  other 


troops  or  companies,  and  then  the  whole 
must  lot  equally. 

LOUIS,  or  Knight  of  St  Louis,  the 
name  of  a  military  order  in  France,  in- 
stituted by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693.  Their 
collars  are  of  a  fiame-colour,  and  pass 
frdm  left  to  right :  the  king  is  always 
grand  master. 

LOUIS  d*OR,  a  French  coin  first 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  in 
1640;  but  laid  aside  since  the  revolu- 
tion. Its  original  value  about  eighteen 
shillings. 

LOUP,  Fr.  literally  signifies  a  wolf. 

Trou  deJjyvpj  Fr,   See  Wolp-hole, 

Loup  des  anciens  was  an  iron  instru- 
ment, made  in  the  shape  of  a  tenaille^ 
by^means  of  which  they  grappled  the 
battering  rams,  and  broke  them  in  the 
middle. 

lOYXL,  true  to  the  king  or  state. 
Hence,  during  the  last  war  a  regiment 
of  these  were  formed,  called  Loyal  AfM* 
rican. 

Loyalists.  During  the  last  war,  se- 
Teral  American  loyalists  served  in  the 
British  army ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
it  many  came  over  to  this  country,  and 
received  compensations  for  the  losses 
they  had  sustained.  The  allowances 
made  on  this  occasion  were  not,  howe- 
I  ver,  confined  to  those  that  had  served : 
several  families  had  their  cases  taken 
into  consideration,  and  were  provided 
for  by  the  British  government  These 
compensations  did  not  however  nve  any 
right  to  a  military  man  to  avail  liimseu 
or  the  allowance  on  the  score  of  half- 
pay. 

LUMIERE,  Fr.  vent;  touch-hole; 
aperture. 

LuMfERE  d^  pilcet  d'artilterie,  da 
armet  d/eu,  et  de  laplUpart  des  artifices f 
Fr.  the  vent,  or  aperture  through  which 
fire  is  communicated  to  cannon,  ^r^ 
arms,  and  to  almost  every  species  of  ar-. 
tifidal  fire-works.  In  the  making  of 
cannon,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  pay  minute  attention  to  the  vent  or 
touch-hole.  It  is  in  this  part  that  pieces 
of  ordnance  are  generally  found  defec- 
tive, from  the  vent  being  too  much 
widened  by  repeated  firing,  and  the  ex* 
plosion  of  tlie  gunpowder  being  neoessiH 
rily  weakened. 

LUNETTE  d'approche,  Fr.  a  teles- 
cope. The  French  sometimes  call  them 
Lunttta  de  GaliUe,  from  the  perspeo^ 
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tive  glass  or  telescope  having  been  in* 
vented  by  Galileo. 

Lunette  dfacettes,  Fr,  a  multiply- 
ing glass. 

LcNETTE  polyldrCy  Fr.  a  magnifying 
glass. 

Lunette  el  puce,  Fr.  a  microscope. 

Lunettes,  m  fortification,  are  works 
m^de  on  both  sides  of  the  ravelin :  one 
of  their  faces  is  perpendicular  to  half  or 
two  thirds  of  the  faces  of  the  ravelin ; 
and  tlie  other  nearly  so  to  those  of  the 
bastions. 

Lunettes,  are  also  works  made  be- 
yond the  second  ditch,  opposite  to  the 
places  of  arms;  they  differ  from  the  ra- 
velins only  in  their  situation.  See  Fon- 

TIFICATION. 

LUNETTONS,  are  a  smaller  sort  of 
nifictteSw 

LUNGER-CONN  A,  a  poot^house  or 
hospital  is  so  called  in  India. 

LUNT,  the  matchcord  with  which 
cannon,  &c.  are  fired. 

LUNULiE,  (LunuUs,  Fr.)  in  geo- 
metry a  half  moon  or  crescent,  which  is 
made  by  the  arcs  of  two  intersecting 
circles.  If  you  inscribe  a  triangle-rec- 
tangle within  a  lialf  circle,  the  diameter 
of  which  becomes  the  hypothenusc;  and 
if  upon  each  side  that  cpinpresses  the 
riolit  angle,  as  its  diameter,  yoti  describe 
a  half  circle,  the  space,  in  shape  of  a 
half  moon,  closed  in  by  the  circumfe- 
rence of  each  of  these  two  circles,  and 
by  a  part  of  tltc  circumference  of  the 
great  half  jcircle,  will  form  the  figure 
called  Lunula. 

LUTTE,  Jr.  strugs»le.  An  exercise 
of  the  body,  which  consists  in  a  full  ex- 
ertion of  all  its  muscular  powers,  to 
overcome  another  bo<ly,  that  resists  with 
er^uul  force  and  pertiuiicity.  This  sort 
ci  exercise  was  much  encouraged  among 
the  ancients.  Thji^wrehtlers  or  luttcurSy 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ath- 
letics. 

Mtner  les  choset  de  haute  Lutte,  Fr. 
to  carry  things  by  force,  or  with  a  high 
Jiand. 

LUTTER,  Fr.  to  struggle  with;  as 
lutter  contfe  la  fortune,  to  struggle 
with  adverse  fortune. 

LUX  HE  BAH,  the  Indian  name  for 
Thursday. 

LI' ZKRNE,  Fr.  Spanish  trefoil,  call- 
ed likewise  in  E!i(;Iish  Lucerne.  A  spe- 
pies  of  hay^  whidi  is  cultivated  for  the 


subsistence  of  horses.    It  bears  a  violet 
coloured  flower. 

LYC  ANI ANS,  (Lycanient,  Fr.)  a  mi- 
litia  that  was  formerly  raised  in  Sciavo- 
nia,  the  troops  of  which  resemble  the 
Pandoun  ana  WarascUns,  It  derives  its 
name  from  being  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lordship  of  L^ka. . 

LYING,  to  be  actually  stationed  or 
quartered  in  a  given  place. 

Jn-LYiNG.  This  term  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  pickets.  A  picket  is  said 
to  be  an  In-lying  Picket  when  it  is  con* 
fined  within  the  immediate  lines  of  en- 
trenchments belonging  to  a  camp,  or 
within  the  walls  of  a  garrisoned  town. 

Ou^-LYiNG  Picket,  IS  that  which  does 
duty  without  tlie  limits  of  a  camp  or 
garrisoned  town;  that  is,  beyond  tbe 
immediate  sentries  belonging  to  either. 
Those  pickets  are  likewise  called  In-line 
and  Out-line  Pickets. 

Ou^LYERS,  the  same  as  faggotu 
The  term  Out-lyers,  was,  however,  pe* 
culiarly  understood  amonp  the  guards; 
and  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of 
men  from  each  company,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  work  on  condition  that  the 
whole  of  their  pay  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  captain,  for  the  time  they  were 
so  employed.  This  sum  the  officer  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use,  and' was  there- 
by enabled  not  only  to  increase  liis  pay^ 
but  to  keep  a  handsome  table  whenever 
he  mounted  guard.  During  the  winter 
months,  the  money  arising  from  Outr 
Ivers  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum. 
This  was  allowed  as  a  sort  of  compen- 
sation for  the  expence  the  captain  ii^ 
curred  by  the  dinner  he  gave  to  his  sul>- 
alterns;  and  for  his  contribution  to  the 
support  of  a  regimental  hospital.  The 
custom  is  now  abolished,  as  a  table  is 
kept  by  the  king,  and  copiously  paid  for 
out  of  the  civil  list.  The  following  anec- 
dote, which  is  related  to  hav^  occurred 
in  the  company  that  once  belonged  to 
General  Gan^ell  (whom  Junius  notices 
in  his  letters)  will  shew  tlie  absurdity  of 
the  old  custom,  and  tlie  wisdom  ot  its 
abolition:  A  general  muster  being  or- 
dered, it  was  remniked,  that  a  soUlier 
dressed  in  new  re;;i mentals,  and  pep* 
fectly  unknown  to  every  man  in  the  com- 
pany, stood  to  liave  his  name  called 
over:  on  being  asked  to  whose  company 
he  belonged,  he  replietl,  to  General  Gan- 
seirs:  (it  must  be  here  observed,  that 
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the  General  had  quitted  the  guards  some 
time.)  Who  is  the  present  captain?  was 
the  next  question,  or  Who  are  the  other 
effioers?    To  which  he  briefly  replied^ 
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I  only  know  the  pay-Serjeant.  The  fact 
was,  that  he  had  been  some  years  in  the 
guards,  and  had  constantly  been  ao  out^ 

Iyer, 
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MAALER,  Jtu/.  a  certificate  which 
is  attested  by  the  principal  inha- 
bitants  of  a  town  or  village. 

MACE.  A  heavy  blunt  weapon,  hav- 
ing a  metal  head ;  a  club. 

MACHICOLATIONS,  MACHI- 
COULIS, or  M(ate<ouUSf  Fr.  In  an^ 
dent,  and  sometimes  in  modem  forti- 
fication, that  upper  part  of  the  wall 
which  is  sustained  by  brackets  or  cor- 
bels, juts  out,  and  overlooks  the  gate 
or  ditch. 

When  a  place  is  besieged,  detached 
parties  of  the  garrison  may  be  posted 
in  the  several  machicoulises.  Through 
the  intervals  of  the  corbels,  or  support- 
ing brackets,  they  may  easily  observe 
every  thing  that  passes  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall;  and  if  the  besiegers  should  be 
iiardy  enough  to  penetrate  as  far,  they 
may  easily  overwnelm  them  by  throw- 
ing down  large  stones,  melted  lead,  com- 
bustible materials,  hand-grenades  or 
bombs.  The  besieged  likewise  let  down 
large  weights  fastened  to  ropes  or 
chains,  by  which  they  were  retracted 
after  they  had  taken  enect  These  brac- 
kets or  supporters,  which  in  ancient  for- 
tification were  of  a  slight  construction, 
might  be  made  of  solid  materials.  Tlie 
machicoulis,  in  fact,  is  susceptible  of 
great  improvement;  and  in  many  in- 
stances might  be  adopted  in  order  to 
defend  the  lower  parts  of  angular  forts 
or  turrets. 

MACHINES.    Machines,  Fr. 

Machines  used  in  War  by  the  An- 
tients,  (Machines  Militaires  des  Anr 
dens,)  Every  species  of  instrument  or 
machine,  which  was  employed  before 
the  invention  of  fire-arms,  for  the  pur- 
jMMe  of  dcmoUshing  the  fortifications  of 


an  enemy,  or  of  rendering  tliem  acces* 
sible  to  the  besieger,  came  under  the 
denomination  of  machine.  For  a  full 
and  elaborate  explanation  of  the  diffe- 
rent  macliines  that  were  adopted  by 
the  ancients,  we  refer  our  military 
readers  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
Rccueil  AlphabetiquCy  page  73. 

Infernal  Machines,  {^Machines  In" 
fernaleSyVr,)  Although  the  first  idea  of 
these  machines  has  been  attributed  to 
France,  the  inveiilion,  nevertheless,  is 
by  no  means  new.  Frederic  Jambelli^ 
an  Italian  engineer,  was  the  first  that 
used  them,  when  Alexander  of  Parmay 
besieged  Antwerp.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
likewise  had  recourse  to, the  destructive- 
effects  of  an  infernal  machine,  in  order 
to  bombard  Havre-de-Grace,  and  to  set 
it  on  fire.  The  Dutch  and  English  in 
conjunction,  attempted  to  destroy  St. 
Malo  by  the  same  means.  The  first  in* 
stance,  however,  upon  record,  in  which 
the  French  made  use  of  tliis  machine^ 
was  when  Lewis  the  XlV^th  ordered  a 
vessel  carrying  an  enormous  shell,  full 
of  every  species  of  combustible  matter^ 
to  be  dispatched  to  Algiers,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  demolishing^^ts  harbour.  This 
probably  suggested  to  other  nations  the 
adoption  offire-ships,  and  other  de^ 
tructive  machines,  which  have  fr^ 
q.it^ucly  been  used  against  maritime 
places. 

The  autlior  of  Oeuvres  Militaires^ 
torn.  xxii.  paj^  322,  speaking  of  the  in- 
fernal machines,  observe^  that  if  he 
were  to  be  in  a  situation  which  required 
the  use  of  so  dreadful  an  explosion,  es- 
pecially to  destroy  a  bridge,  he  would 
prefer  having  the  machine  made  simply 
with  different  strong  pieces  of  wood 
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joined  together,  so  as  to  b6  in  the  shape 
of  an  ^g,  or  of  a  cone  reversed.  The 
"whole  must  then  be  made  compact  with 
cords  twisted  round  it.  This  method^ 
in  his  opinion,  is  ndt  only  the  best, 
but  can  be  executed  in  the  most  easy 
and  expeditious  mftnner.  He  further 
adds,  that  in  order  to  bum  and  blow  up 
MTooden  bridges,  and  even  to  destroy 
such  as  are  coiistfttcted  upon  arches,  sc- 
Teral  sorts  of  barges  or  boats  might  be 
used,  which  should  be  filled  with  fire- 
-works,  bombs,  petards,  &c.  Il  would 
likewise  be  extremely  easy  to  construct 
these  machines  upon  floating  rafters, 
carrying  several  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  sunpowder,  which  mignt  be  confined 
wiuiin  strong  pieces  of  wood,  put  toge- 
ther in  the  manner  already  described. 
These  machines  should  be  piled  one 
above  the  oth^r,  and  lone  iron  bars 
must  be  thrown  across  the  noats,  or  be 
£xed  like  masts,  so  that  when  the  whole 
of  the  combustible  materials  is  beneath 
the  center  of  the  bridge,  the  rafters 
may  be  stopped.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  dispose  the  matches  in  such  a 
maimer,  that  no  fire  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  gunpowder  before  the  ma- 
chine reaches  the  exact  spot  which  is 
to  be  destroyed. 

The  infernnl  machine  which  was  used 
at  Boulogne  in  1804>  is  described  as 
follows : 

This  machine  appears  to  be  as  simple 
in  its  construction  as  it  is  calculated  to 
be  efiectual  in  its  operations.  1 1  is  com- 
posed of  two  stout  planks  seventeen  feet 
long,  which  form  its  sides,  and  are  dis- 
tant from  each  other  about  seven  feet 
These  planks  are  connected  by  trans- 
verse timbers,  screwed  to  the  planks, 
so  as  to  keep  the  whole  firm  and  com- 
pact and  to  prevent  the  danger  of  their 
oeing  separated  at  sea.  Of  these  trans- 
verse timbers  two  are  at  the  fore  ex- 
tremity, and  three  behind.  This  may 
be  called  the  frame  or  hull  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  remainder  of  the  work  being 
either  for  the  stowage  of  the  combus- 
tible matter,  or  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  seamen,  who  row  the  miu:lune. 
Along  the  transverse  timbers  at  both 
extremities  are  laid  parallel  to  the  sides, 
five  longitudinal  bars  of  nearly  the  same 
strength  as  the  transverse  timbers, 
which  form  a  kind  of  grate,  on  which 
the  coCfers  containing  the  combustible 


matter  are  placed.    The  grate  beliind 
is  double  the  size  of  the  one  before,  on 
the  principle  of  eiving  facility  to  the 
motion  of  tlie  whole  by  making  the  ma«* 
chine  lighter  at  the  head.    In  the  cen- 
tre,  between  the  planks  forming  the 
sides  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
grate  behind,  to  the  outer  extremity  of 
the  grate  before,  there  is  fixed  a  plank 
somewhat  broader  than  the  side  planks, 
which  is  well  secured  to  them  bv  three 
stout  transverse  timbers,   which  pass 
under  this  center  plank  to  prevent  its 
giving  way  to  pressure.    In  this  plank 
two  triangular  apertures  are  cut  for  the 
men  who  row,  to  dispose  of  the  lower 
extremities  whilst  they  ply  the  machine. 
Their  seats,  however,  are  so*  contrived, 
that  each  man's  pressure  is  directly  over 
that  part  of  the  plank  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  transverse  timbers.    The 
seats  lie  nearer  to  the  head  than  to  the 
hind  part  of  the  machine,  perhaps  to 
be  some  counterpoise  for  the  greater 
weight  of  the  combustible  matter  be- 
hind.   Near  each  seat  are  fastened  by 
rings  to  the  sides  two  oars,  one  on  eacn 
side,  and  each  man  plies  a  pair.  When 
the  machine  is  worked  to  its  destina- 
tion, the  men  set  combustibles  iu  a 
train  for  explosion,  and  abandon  their 
posts.    The  whole  is  so  regulated  as  to 
the  weight  of  the  materials,  that  the 
machine  floats,  or  more  properly  moves 
under  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that 
little  more  than  the  heads  of  the  men 
are  extant.    This  secures  the  men  and 
the  machine  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  as  the  oars  must  consequently  be 
plied  under  water,  there  is  less  danger 
of  their  being  discovered  by  their  noise 
on  their  approach. 

MACIUNE,  in  general^  whatever 
hath  force  sufficient  to  raise  or  stop  the 
motion  of  a  heavy  body. 

Machines,  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound :  the  simple  ones  are  the  seven 
mechanical  powers,  viz.  lever,  balance, 
pulley,  axis  and  wheel,  screw,  and  in- 
clined pUne,    See  Mechanical  Pow- 


ers. 


If  the  given  power  is  not  able  to  over- 
come the  eiven  resistance  when  directly 
applied,  tliat  is,  when  the  power  ap- 
plied is  less  than  the  weight  or  resistance 
given ;.  then  the  thing  is  to  be  performed 
by  the  help  of  a  machine^  made  with  le* 
vers^  wheels;  pullies^  screws^&asoad* 

justed. 
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justed,  tliat  when  the  weight  and  power 
are  put  in  motion  on  the  machiney  the 
velocity  of  the  power  may  be  at  least 
so  mach  greater  than  tliat  of  the  weight, 
as  the  weight  and  friction  of  the  Ma- 
chine taken  together,  is  greater  than  ilie 
power;  for  on  this  principle  dependj*  the 
mechanism  or  contrivance  of  all  me- 
chanical engines  used  to  draw  or  raise 
heavy  bodies,  or  overcome  any  other 
forces  the  whole  design  of  these  being 
to  give  such  a  velocity  to  the  power,  in 
respect  of  the  weight,  as  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  power  may  exceed  the 
momentum  of  the  weight :  for  if  ma- 
chines are  so  contrived,  that  the  ve- 
locity of  the  agent  and  resietant  are 
reciprocally -as  their  forces,  the  agent 
will  just  sustain  the  resistant,  but  with 
a  greater  degree  of  velocity  wi|l  over- 
come it.  So  that  if  the  excess  of  mo- 
tion or  velocity  in  the  power  is  so  great 
as  to  overcome  all  that  resistance  which 
commonly  arises  from  the  friction  or  at* 
trition  of  contiguous  bodies,  as  they  slide 
by  one  another,  or  from  the  cohesion  of 
Mdjes  that  are  to  be  separated,  or  from 
the  weights  of  bodies  that  are  to  be 
raised ;  the  excess  of  the  force  remain- 
ing, after  all  these  resistances  are  over- 
come, will  produce  an  acceleration  of 
motion  thereto,  as  well  in  the  parts  of 
the  machine,  as  in  the  resisting  body. 

Coif^NNim^  Machines,  are  formed  by 
various  combinations,  and  serve  for  dif- 
ferent purposes;  in  all  which  the  same 
general  law  takes  place,  viz.  that  the 
power  and  weight  sustain  each  other, 
when  they  are  in  the  inverse  proportion 
of  the  velocities  they  would  have  in  the 
directions  wherein  they  act,  if  they  were 
put  in  motion.  Now  to  apply  this  law 
to  any  compound  macAiiic,  there  are 
four  things  to  be  considered:  1.  the  mo\'- 
uig  power,  or  the  force  that  puts  the  Ma- 
chine in  motion ;  which  may  be  eUher 
men  or  other  animals,  weights,  springs, 
the  wind,  a  stream  of  water,  &c.  2. 
The  velocity  of  this  power,  or  the  space 
it  moves  over  in  a  given  time.  3^  The 
Ksistance  or  quantity  of  weight  to  be 
removed.  4,  The  Velocity  of  this  weight, 
or  the  space  it  moves  over  in  the  same 
given. time. 

The  two  first  of  these  quantities  are 
always  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  of 
the  two  last;  that  is,  the  product  of  the 
first  two  must  always  be  e^ual  to  that  of 


the  last :  hence,  thrcre  of  these  quantities 

being  gi\  en,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  fourth; 

for  example,  if  the  quantity  of  the  power 

be  4,  its  velocity  15,  and  the  velocity  of 

the  weight  2,  then  the  resistance,  or 

quantity  of  the  weight  will  be  equal  to 

CLJ  -60=30. 
a         r 

Tlie  following  rules  will  direct  the 
mechanic  how  he  may  contrive  his  mo' 
chine,  that  it  may  answer  the  intended 
purpose  to  the  best  advantage. 

1.  Having  assigned  the  proportion  of 
your  power,  and  the  weight  to  be  raised, 
the  next  thing  is  to  consider  how  to 
combine  levers,  wheels,  puilies,  &c.  so 
that  working  together  they  may  be  able 
to  give  a  velocity  to  the  power,  which 
shall  be  to  that  of  the  weight  something 
greater  than  in  the  proportion  of  the 
weight  to  the  power.  This  done,  you 
must  estima^  your  quantity  of  friction; 
and  if  the  velocity  of  the  power  be  to 
that  of  the  weight  still  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion thftn  Uie  weight  and  friction 
taken  together  are  to  the  power;  then 
your  mtKhine  will  be  able  to  raise  the 
weight.  And  note,  this  proportion  must 
be  so  much  greater,  as  you  would  have 
your  engine  work  faster. 

1.  But  the  proportion  of  the  velocity 
of  the  power  and  weight  must  not  be 
made  too  great;  for  it  is  a  fault  to  give 
a  machine  too  much  power,  as  well  as 
too  little;  for  if  the  power  can  raise  the 
weight  and  overcome  the  resistance,  and 
the  engine  perform  its  proper  effect  in  a 
convenient  time,  and  work  well,  it  is 
sufiicient  for  the  end  proposed :  and  it 
is  in  vain  to  make  additions  to  the 
engine  to  increase  the  power  any  far- 
ther; for  that  would  not  only  be  a  need? 
less  expence,  but  the  engine  would  lose 
time  in  working. 

3.  As  to  the  power  applied  to  work 
the  engine,  it  may  either  be  a  living 
power,  as  men,  horses,  &cc.  or  an  arti* 
ficial  power,  as  a  spring,  &c  or  a  na- 
tural power,  as  wiuu,  water,  fire,  weights^ 
&c. 

When  the  quantity  of  the  power  is 
known,  it  matters  not,  as  to  the  effect, 
what  kind  of  a  power  it  is ;  for  the  same 
quantUy  of  any  sort  will  produce  the 
same  effect;  and  difierent  sorts  of  pow- 
ers may  be  applied  in  an  equal  quantity 
a  great  variety  of  ways. 

The  most  easy  power  applied  to  a  ftar> 
3L .  chinfi 
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chine  is  weight,  if  it  be  capable  of  ef-  || 
fecting  the  taiog  designed.    If  not,  then  | 
windy  water,  &c.  if  that  can  be  conve- 
niently bad,   and  without  much  ex- 
pence. 

A  spring  is  also  a  convenient  moving 
'  power  for  several  machines:  but  it  ne* 
▼er  acts  equally  as  the  weight  does ;  but 
is  stronger  when  much  bent,  than  when 
but  a  little  bent,  and  that  in  proportion 
to  the  bending,  or  the  distance  it  is 
forced  to;  but  springs  ^row  weaker  by 
often  bending,  or  remaining  long  bent: 
vet  they  recover  part  of  their  strength 
bylying  unbent. 

Ine  natural  powers, wind  and  water, 
may  be  applied  to  vast  advantage  in 
working  great  eneinfes,  when  managed 
with  skill  and  judgment— "The  due  ap- 
plication of  these  has  much  abridged 
the  labours  of  men;  for  there  is  scarce 
any  labour  to  be  performed,  but  an  in* 
genious  artificer  can  tell  how  to  apply 
these  powers  to  execute  his  design,  and 
answer  his  purpose ;  for  any  constant 
motion  being  given,  it  mav,  by  due  ap^ 
plication,  be  made  to  proauoe  any  other 
motions  we  desire.  Therefore  these 
powers  are  the  most  easy  and  useful, 
and  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind. 
Besides  they  cost  nothing,  and  do  not 
require  any  repetition  or  renewing,  like 
a  weight  or  a  spring,  which  require  to 
be  wound  up.  When  these  cannot  be 
had,  or  cannot  serve  our  end,  we  have 
recourse  to  some  living  power,  as  men, 
horses,  &c. 

4.  Men  may  apply  their  strength  se- 
veral ways  in  workmg  a  machine*  A 
man  of  ordinary  strength,  turning  a  rol- 
ler by  the  handle,  can  act  for  a  whole 
day  against  a  resistance  equal  to  30lb. 
weight ;  and  if  he  works  ten  hours  in  a 
day,  he  will  raise  a  weight  SOlb.  3^  feet 
in  a  second;  or  if  the  weight  be  greater, 
he  will  raise  it  so  much  less  in  propor- 
tion. 

But  a  man  may  act,  for  a  small  time, 
against  a  resistance  of  501  b.  or  more. 

If  two  men  work  at  a  windlass  or 
roller,  they  can  more  easily  draw  up 
70lb.  than  one  man  SOlb.  provided  tlie 
elbow  of  one  of  the  handles,  be  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  other :  and  with  a 
fly  or  heavy  wheel  applied  to  it,  a  man 
may  do  l-3d  part  more  work ;  and  for 
a  little  while  act  with  a  force,  or  over- 
come a  continual  resistance  of  80lb. 


and  work  a  whole  day  when  the  re»ap 
tance  is  but  40lb. 

Men  used  to  carrying,  such  as  por« 
ters,  will  cary  some  150lb.  others  SOOlb. 
or  2501b.  according  to  their  strength. 

A  man  can  draw  but  about  70  or 
SOlb.  horizontally ;  for  be  can  apply  but 
half  his  wei^it. 

If  the  weight  of  a  man  be  140ib.  ha 
can  act  with  no  greater  force  in  thrust* 
ing  horizontally  at  the  height  of  ^i« 
shoulders  than  27lb. 

A  horse  draws  to  greatest  advantaee^ 
when  the  line  of  direction  is  a  little  ele- 
vated above  the  horizon,  and  the  power 
acts  against  his  breast:  and  can  draw 
2001b.  for  eight  hours  in  a  day,  at  two 
miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  K  he  draws 
2401b.  he  can  work  but  six  hours,  and 
not  quite  so  fast;  and,  in  both  cases, 
if  he  carries  some  weight  he  will  draw 
better  than  if  he  carried  none.  And  this 
is  the  weight  a  horse  is  supposed  to  be 
able  to  draw  over  a  pulley  out  of  a  welL 
In  a  cart  a' horse  may  draw  lOOOlb.— 
The  most  force  a  horse  can  exert  is 
when  he  draws  something  itbove  a  hori- 
zontal position. 

Hie  worst  way  of  applying  the  strength 
of  a  horse  is,  to  make  him  draw  or  carry 
up  a  hill :  and  three  men  with  lOOlb.  oq 
their  backs,  will  climb  up  a  steep  hill 
faster  than  a  horse  with  SOOlb. 

A  round  walk  for  a  horse  to  draw  in 
at  a  mill,  &c.  should  not  be  less  thaa 
40  feet  diameter. 

5.  Every  machine  should  be  made  of 
as  few  parts,  and  those  as  simple  as 
possible,  to  answer  its  purpose;  not 
only  because  the  expence  of  niaking  and 
repairing  will  be  less,  but  it  will  also  be 
less  liable  to  be  put  out  of  order. 

6.  If  a  weight  is  to  be  raised  but  a 
very  little  way,  the  lever  is  the  most 
simple,  easy,  and  ready  machine;  or, 
if  the  weight  he  very  great,  the  common 
screw  is  most  proper;  but  if  the  weight 
is  to  be  raised  a  great  way,  the  wheel 
and  axle  is  a  proper  power,  bat  blocks 
and  pullies  render  the  labour  still  more 
easy :  the  same  may  be  done  by  the  per- 
petual screw. 

Great  wheels,  to  be  wrought  by  men 
or  cattle,  are  of  most  use  and  conve* 
nience  when  their  axles  are  perpendi« 
cular  to  the  horizon ;  but  if  by  water^ 
&c  then  it  is  best  to  hare  tKeir  axles 
horizontal. 

7.  Aa 
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7.  As  to  the  combination  of  simple 
mBckines  to  make  a  compound  one, 
though  the  lever  when  simple  cannot 
raise  a  weight  to  anj  great  height,  and 
in  this  case  is  but  of  little  service;  yet  it 
is  of  great  use  when  compounded  with 
others.  Thus  the  spokes  of  a  great 
wheel  are  all  levers  perpetually  acting; 
and  a  beam  fixed  to  the  axis  to  drawtfie 
wheel  about  by  men  or  horses,  is  a  le« 
▼er.  The  lever  also  may  be  combined 
with  the  screw,  but  not  conveniently 
with  pullies  or  with  the  wedge*  The 
wheel  and  axle  is  combined  to  great  ad- 
vantage with  pullies;  but  the  perpetual 
screw,  with  the  wheel,  is  very  serviced- 
ble.  The  wedge  cannot  be  combined 
with  any  other  mechanical  power ;  and 
it  only  performs  its  effect  by  percussion ; 
but  this  force  of  percussion  may  be  in- 
creased by  engines. 

Pullies  may  be  combined  with  pullies, 
and  wheels  with  wheels.  Therefore,  if 
any  single  wheel  would  he  too  large, 
and  take  up  too  much  room,  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  more  wheels 
and  trundles,  or  wheels  and  pinions,  as 
in  clock  work,  so  as  to  have  the  same 
power,  and  perform  the  same  efiect. 

In  wheels  with  teeth,  the  number  of 
teeth  that  play  together  in  two  wheels, 
should  be  prime  to  each  other,  that  the 
same  teeth  may  not  meet  at  every  revo* 
lotion ;  for  when  different  teeth  meet, 
they  by  degrees  wear  themselves  into  a 
proper  figure:  therefore  they  should  so 
oe  contrived  that  the  same  teeth  meet 
as  seldom  as  possible. 

8.  The  strength  of  every,  part  of  the 
nmehint  should  be  made  proportional  to 
the  stress  it  is  to  bear:  and  therefore 
let  every  lever  be  made  so  much  stron- 
ger, as  its  length  and  the  weight  it  is  to 
support  are  greater ;  and  let  its  strength 
dimmish  proportionally  from  the  ful- 
cmm,  or  point  where  the  greatest 
stress  is,  to  each  end.  The  axles  of 
wheels  and  pullies  myst  be  so  much 
stronger,  as  they  are  to  bear  greater 
weight.  The  teeth  of  wheels,  and  the 
wheels  themselves,  which  act  with 
greater  force,  must  be  proportionally 
stronger;  and  in  any  combination  of 
wheels  and  axles,  make  their  strength 
diminish  gradually  from  the  weight  to 
the  power,  so  that  the  strength  of  every 
part  be  reciprocally  as  its  velocity.  Tlie 
strength  of  ropes  must  be  according  to 


their  tension;  that  is,  as  the  squares  of 
their  diameters :  and,  in  general,  What* 
ever  parts  a  machine  is  composed  of,  the 
strength  of  every  particular  part  of  it 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  stress  upon  the 
whole;  therefore  in  square  beams  the 
cubes  of  the  diameters  must  be  made 
proportional  to  the  stress  they  heart 
and  let  no  part  be  stronger  or  bigger 
than  is  necessary  for  the  stress  upon  it; 
not  only  for  the  ease  and  well-going  of 
the  fitacAiiif,  but  for  diminishing  the 
friction ;  for  all  superfluous  matter  in 
any  part  of  it  is  a  dead  weight  upon 
the  machine,  and  serves  only  to  impede 
its  motion;  hence  he  is  the  most  perfect 
mechanic,  who  not  only  adjusts  the 
strengtli  to  the  stress,  but  who  also  con* 
trivcs  all  the  parts  to  last  eqfially  well, 
so  that  the  whole  machine  may  fall  to- 
gether. 

9.  To  have  the  friction  as  little  as 
possible,  the  machine  should  be  made 
of  the  fewest  and  simplest  parts.  The 
diameters  of  the  wheels  and  pullies 
should  be  large,  and  the  diameters  of 
the  arbors  or  spindles  they  run  on,  as 
small  as  can  be  consistent  with  their 
strength.  All  rop^s  and  cords  must  be 
as  pliable  as  possible,  and  for  that  end 
rubl>ed  with  tar  or  grease;  the  teeth  of 
wheels  must  be  made  to  At  and  fill  up 
the  openings,  and  cut  into  the  fonn  of 
epicycloids.  AH  the  axles,  where  the  mo- 
tion is,  and  all  teeth  where  they  work, 
and  all  parts  that  in  working  rub  upon 
one  another,  must  be  made  smooth, 
and  when  the  machine  goes,  must  be 
oiled  or  greased. 

10.  When  any  motion  is  to  be  long 
continued,  contrive  the  power  to  move 
or  act  always  one  way,  if  it  can  be  done» 
for  this  is  better  anci  easier  performed 
than  when  the  motion  is  interrupted, 
and  the  power  is  forced  to  move  first 
one  way,  and  then  another;  because 
every  change  of  motion  requires  a  new 
additional  force  to  efifect  it*  Besides,  a 
body  in  motion  cannot  suddenly  receive 
a  contrary  motion,  without  great  vio« 
lence:  and  the  moving  any  part  of  the 
machine  contrary  ways  by  turns,  with 
sudden  jerks,  tends  only  to  shake  the 
machine  to  pieces. 

11.  In  a  machine  that  moves,  always 
one  way,  endeavour  to  have  the  motion 
uniform. 

12.  But  when  the  nature  of  the  thin^ 
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requires  that  a  motion  is  to  be  suddenly 
couimunicated  to  a  body,  or  suddenly 
stopped :  to  prevent  any  damage  or  vio- 
lence to  the  engine  by  a  sudden  jolt, 
let  the  force  act  agaiust  some  spring,  or 
beam  of  wood,  wTiich  may  supply  the 
place  of  a  spring. 

13.  In  r^ard  to  the  size  of  the  ma- 
chinCf  let  it.  be  made  as  large  as  it  can 
conveniently ;  the  greater  the  machine, 
the  more  exact  it  will  work,  and  per- 
form all  its  motions  the  better;  for 
there  will  always  be  some  errors  in  the 
making,  as  well  as  in  the  materials,  and 
consequently  in  tlie  working  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  resistance  of  the  medium  in 
some  machines  has  a  sensible  e£fect;- 
but  all  these  mechanical  errors  bear  a 
less  proportion  in  the  motion  of  great 
macnines  than  in  that  of  little  ones; 
being  nearly  reciprocally  as  their  dia- 
meters,  supposing  they  are  made  of  the 
same  matter,  and  with  the  same  ao- 
curacyi  and  are  equally  well  finished. 

14.  For  engines  that  go  by  water,  it 
is  necessary  to  measure  Uie  velocity  and 
force  of  the  water.  To  get  the  velocity, 
drop  in  pieces  of  sticks,  &c.  and  observe 
how  far  they  are  carried  in  a  second,  or 
any  givep  time* 

ant  if  it  flows  through  a  hole  in  a  re- 
servoir, or  standing  receptable  of  water, 
the  velocity  will  be  found  from  the 
depth  of  the  whole  below  the  surface. 

Thus  let  «szl6^;  vzz  velocity  of 

the  fluid  per  second ;  fisz  the  area  of 

.  the  hole;  Hzn  the  height  of  the  water; 

all    in    feet     Then    the    velocitj^    of 

t?:z:\/  Us  U;  and  its  force  rr  the  weight 
of  the  quantity  *-  B  or  HB  of  water,  or 

^rt^fi^ -B  hundred  weight:  because  a 
112  ® 

cubi^c  footn63|lb.  avoirdup*    Also  a 

hogshead  is  about  8|  feet,  or  5Sllb. 

and  a  tun  is  4  hogsheads* 

When  you  have  but  a  small  quantity 

of  water,  you  must  contrive  it  to  fall  as 

lush  as  you  can,  to  have  the  greater 

veTocitYf  and  consequently  more  force 

ujK}u  tne  engine. 

15.  If  water  is  to  be  conveyed  through 
pip<:s  to  a  great  distance,  and  the  de- 
scent be  but  small,  much  larger  pipes 
must  be  used,  because  the  water  will 
come  slow. 

Water  should  not  be  driven  through 
pipes  faster  than  foiir  feet  per  second,  by 


reason  of  the  friction  of  the  tubes ;  nor 
should  it  be  too  much  wire-drawn,  that 
is,  squeezed  through  smaller  pipes,  for 
that  creates  a  resistance,  as  water-way 
is  less  in  narrow  pipes. 

16.  When  any  thing  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  water-wheel,  moved  by  the 
water  running  under  it  and  striking  the 
paddles  or  ladle-boards,  the  channel  it 
moves  in  ought  to  be  something  wider 
than  the  hole  of  the  adjutage,  and  so 
close  to  the  floats  on  every  si&  as  to  let 
little  or  no  water  pass ;  and  when  past 
the  wheel,  to  open  a  little,  that  the  wa- 
ter may  spread.  It  is  of  no  advantage 
to  have  a  great  number  of  floats  or  pad- 
dles ;  for  tliose  past  the  perpendicular 
are  resisted  by  the  back  water,  and 
those  before  it  are  struck  obliquely. 
The  greatest  effect  that  such  a  wheel 
can  perform,  in  communicating  any  mo* 
tion,  is  when  the  paddles  of  the  wheel 
move  with  one^third  the  velocity  of  the 
water;  in  which  case,  the  force  upon 
the  paddie  is  four-ninths  only;  sup- 
posing the  absolute  force  of  the  water 
against  the  paddle,  when  the  wheel 
stands  still,  to  be  1 :  so  that  the  utmost 
motion  which  the  wheel  can  generate,  is 
but  4-27th  of  that  which  Sie  force  of 
the  water  against  the  paddles  at  rest 
w'luld  produce. 

Where  a  great  power  is  required,  it  is, 
in  general,  obtained  from  steam  with 
more  certainty  and  less  expence,  upon 
the  whole,  than  from  any  of  die  pre- 
ceding modes. 

MACHINER,  Fr.  to  plot;  to  con- 
spire ;  to  enter  into  secret  cabals. 

MACHINISTE,  Fr.  an  engine- 
maker:  one  who  assists  the  natural 
strengui  of  man  by  the  inventions  of 
art.  A  person  of  this  description  must 
be  well  versed  in  mathematics,  and  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  knowledge  oC 
propellents  and  powers  of  resistance.  . 

MACHRONTICOS,  an  extensive 
wall,  such  as  was  built  round  Athens, 
&c.  There  were  two  large  piers  erect- 
ed at  each  end,  with  arched  galleries 
under  for  a  earrison  of  soldiers. 

MATRASS.  Fort  St.  Georee.  A 
town  and  fort  on  the Coromandelcoast, 
in  the  East  Indies,  belonging  to  the 
English.  The  town  is  called  Madrasii 
bv  the  inhabitants,  but  by  the  natives, 
Cfhilipatam.  It  is  divided  into  two 
towns,  the  on«  called  the  White,  and 
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the  other  the  Black  Town;  the  former 
being  inhabited  by  Europeans,  and  the 
latter  by  Geutoos.  The  diamond  mines 
are  only  a  week's  journey  from  this  place« 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
mldennen,  with  other  officers.  It  is  68 
miles  north  of  Pondicherry,  iat  13, 5,  N« 
long.  80,  84,  £.  It  may  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  stat<^  that  the  establishments  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Indostan,  are  divided  into  three 
governments,  independent  of  each  other. 
Bombay  commands  the  factories  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  commonly 
called  the  Malabar  coast ;  togisxher  witn 
those  in  Persia :  the  establishments  and 
possessions  on  the  eastern  or  Coroman* 
del  coast,  are  under  the  government  of 
Madrass ;  and  those  in  Bengal  depend 
on  Calcutta. 

MADRIERS,  are  long  planks  of 
broad  wood,  used  for  supporting  the 
earth  in  mining,  carrying  on  a  sap, 
making  coirer9,  caponiers,  galleries^  and 
various  other  purposes  at  a  siege;  also 
to  cover  the  mouths  of  petards  alter  they 
are  loaded,  and  are  fixed  with  the  p^ 
tards  to  the  gates  or  other  places  design- 
ed to  be  forced  open.  When  the  planks 
are  not  strong  enough,  they  are  doubled 
with  plates  of  iron. 

MAGAZIN,  Fr.  magazine. 

PfiiV-MAGAZiN,  Fr.  This  was  a 
Bort  of  intermediate  building,  called  en- 
trepot, where  stores,  provisions,  6ic.  to 
answer  daily  consumption  were  de- 
poeited. 

Magazin  tTappnviiwnnement,  Fr. 
magazine  of  stores. 

Maoazi  N  tfariillerUfVr,  ?  a  powder- 

Macaziit  d  poudrCf  Fr.  S  m&g&zine. 

Magazin s  j^niraux  dt  guerre^  Fr. 
all  sorts  of  buildings  in  which  military 
stores  are  placed. 

•MAGAZINE,  a  place  in  which  stores 
are  kept,  or  arms,  ammunition,  provi- 
sions, otc.  Every  fortified  town  ought 
to  be  furnished  with,  a  large  magazine, 
which  should  contain  stores  of  all  kinds, 
sufficient  to  enable  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants to  hold  out  a  long  siege,  and 
in  which  smiths,  carpenters,  wheel- 
wrights, bakers,  &c.  may  be  employed 
in  making  every  thing  belonf^ng  to  the 
artillery,  as  carriages,  wa^ggons,  &c. 

Powder-M AOAZtvt,  is  that  place 
where  the  powder  is  kept  in  very  large 
^aantities.    Authors  ditter  greatly  both 


in  regard  to  situation  and  construction ; 
but  all  agree,  that  the^  ought  to  be 
arched,  and  bomb^rout^  In  fortifica^ 
tions  they  are  frequently  placed  in  the 
rampart)  but  of  late  they  have  been  built 
in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  first 
powder  magazines  were  made  with  eo-* 
thic  arches;  but  M.  Vauban^  finding 
them  too  weak,  constructed  them  in  a 
semicular  fonn,  whose  dimensions  ai-e, 
60  feet  long,  within ;  25  broad ;  the 
foundations  are  eight  or  nine  feet  thick, 
and  eight  feet  high  from  the  foundation 
to  the  spring  of  the  arch ;  the  floor  is  9 
feet  from  &e  ground,  which  keeps  it 
from  dampness. 

One  of  our  engineers  of  great  expe- 
rience some  time  since,  had  observed, 
that  after  the  centers  of  semicircular 
arches  are  struck,  they  settle  at  the 
crown  and  rise  up  at  tne  hances,  even 
with  a  straight  horizontal  eztyados,  and 
still  much  more  so  in  powder  roagazinesy 
whose  outside  at  top  is  formed  like  the 
roof  of  a  houde,  by  two  inclined  planes 
joining  in  an  angle  over  the  top  of  the 
arch,  to  give  a  proper  descent  to  tlie 
rain;  which  effects  are  exactly  what 
might  be  expected  agreeable  to  the  true 
theory  of  arches.  Now,  as  this  shrink-* 
ing  of  the  arches  must  bie  attended  with 
very  ill  consequences,  by  breaking  the 
texture  of  tlie  cement,  ai'ter  it  has  been 
in* some  degree  dried,  and  also  by  open- 
ing the  joints  of  tlie  voussoirs,  at  one 
end,  so  a  remedy  is  provided  for  this  in-  • 
convenience,  with  regard  to  bridges,  by 
the  arch  of  equilibration  in  Mr.  Hutton*s 
book  on  bridges ;  but  as  the  ill  effect  is 
much  greater  in  powder  magazines,  the 
same  ingenious  gentleman  proposed  to 
find  an  arch  of  equilibration  for  them 
also,  and  to  construct  it  when  tlie  span  is 
20  feet,  the  pitch  or  height  10,  (which 
are  tlie  same  dimensions  as  the  semi- 
circle) tlie  inclined  exterior  walls  at  top 
forming  an  anj^Ie  of  113  degrees,  and 
the  height  of  their  angular  point  above 
the  top  of  the  arch,  equal  to  seven  feet : 
this  very  curious  question  was  answered 
in  1776  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wildhore,  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  liutton's  Mitcdlanea 
Mathematical 

ArtUlerjf-y\kGK7A^fy  in  a  tiege^  the 
maga^Jne  is  made  about  S5  or  SO  yards 
behind  the  battery,  tu wards  the  parallels, 
and  at  least  3  feet  under  ground,  to  bold 
the  powder,  loaded  bheih,  portfires,  &c. 
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Its  sides  and  roof' must  he  well  secured 
with  boards,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
falling  in ;  a  door  is  made  to  it,  and  a 
double  trench  or  passage  is  sunk  from 
the  magazine  to  the  battery,  one  to  go 
in  and  the  other  to  come  out  at,  to  pre* 
vent  confusion.  Sometimes  traverses 
are  made  in  the  passages  to  prevent 
ricochet  shot  from  plunging  into  them. 

MAGNA  CHARTA,  the  great  char- 
ter  of  liberties  granted  to  the  people 
of  England  in  tlic  0th  year  of  Henrv  the 
Third,  and  cotifirmed  by  Edwarcf  the 
First.  It  is  so  called  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  the  taws  therein  contain- 
ed; or  according  to  some  writers,  be- 
cause another  lesser  charter,  called 
Charter  de  Forests,  was  established 
with  it;  or  because  it  contained  more 
than  any  other  charter,  &c.'  or  in  regard 
of  the  remarkable  solemnity  in  the  de- 
nouncing cxcommpnications  against  the 
infringers  of  it. 

MAGNANIMOUS,  (Magnanime, 
Fr.)  great  in  sentiment;  elevated  in 
mind;  brave.  When  a  general,  during' 
a  long  course  of  campaigns  and  vic- 
tories, has  proved  himself  justy  beuevo- 
tentf  and  humane;  he  will  then  deserve 
the  appellation  of  magtianimous,  and 
will,  m  fact,  be  a  real  hero. 

MAGNITUDE,  or  quantity,  any 
thine  locally  continued,  or  that  has  se- 
veral  dimensions.  Its  origin  is  a  point, 
which,  though  void  of  parts,  yet  its  ilux 
forms  a  line,  the  flux  of  that  a  surface, 
and  of  that  a  body,  &c. 

MAHEUTRE,  an  old  French  term 
signifying  $oldat  de  la  ligne^  a  regular 
soldier,  or  soldier  belonging  to  the  ar- 
my of  the  line. 

MAHONNE,  IV.  a  species  of  galeas 
or  double  galley  which  the  Turks  use. 
The  Venettan  galeasses  are  larger  and 
stronger  built. 

MAIIRATTA  Empire,  As  every 
thuig  which  relates  to  this  country  must 
be  extremely  interesting  to  every  Bri- 
tish oflicer,  since  it  may  be  hi^  lot  to 
serve  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe;  we 
have  extracted  the  following  geographi- 
cal account  of  it  from  the  last  volume 
of  the  Annual  Asiatic  Register. 

The  Empire  of  the  Manrattas  com" 
prebends  all  the  western  provinces  of 
the  Deccan  Mvhich  lie  between  the  rivers 
Nartudda  and  Krisna;  the  province  of 


Berar  in  the  interior;  that  of  Cuttack 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  ^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  western  Hindos* 
tan,   excepting  Moulmn,   the  Punjab^ 
and  Sirhiud.    These  extensive  territo« 
ries  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
mountains  of  Lewalic,  which  separate 
them  from  Simayar  and  Cashmir;  on 
the  north-east  by  Rohilcund  and  Gude; 
on  the  east  by  the  British  provinces  of 
Benares,  Behar,  Bengal,  part  of  Orissa, 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and"  the  northern 
Sircars;  on  the  South  by  the  dominions 
of  ^  the  Subalidar  of  the  Deccan,  the 
rivers  Krisna  and  Tumbudra;  on  the 
west  by  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
which  divides  India  from  Africa;  and 
on  the  north-west  by  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Moultan,  die.  river  Sursootee,  and 
the  province  of  Sirhind.    The  greatest 
lensth  of  the  Mahratta  dominions,  from 
Delhi  in  the  Northern,  to  Tumbudra^  , 
in  the  Southern  extremity,  is  970  Bri- 
tish miles;  and  the  extreme  breadth^ 
from  east  to  west,  where  they  stretch 
across  the  peninsula,  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  tne  Gulph  of  Cambey  is  900 
Briash  miles.    This  immense  tract  of 
country  contains  the  provinces  of  Del- 
hi,   A^a,   Ajmere,    Malwa,   Gujeraty 
Condeis,  Baglana,  Visiapur,  the  Kon- 
kar,  Berar,  Cuttack,  ana  part  of  Dow- 
latabad.     Of   these  provinces  Delhi, 
Agra,  part  of  Malwa,  Uujerat,  Baglana, 
and  Visiapur,  are  highly  fertile  and  po^ 
pulous;   yielding    abundance    of   the 
finest  gram,  thronged  with  towns  and 
villages,  and  enrioied  by  a  busy  inter- 
nal commerce.    The  other  provmces  of 
the  empire  are  not  less  productive,  but 
much  less  disposed,  by  nature,  for  cul- 
tivation and  improvement.  Lofty  ridges 
of  mountains  and  vast  sterile  valesy 
sometimes  covered  with  wood,   form 
the  most  prominent  features  of  their 
local  scenery.    They  are  consequently 
thinly  inhabited;  but  the  inhabitantS| 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  are 
hardy,  robust,  and  intrepid.   The  whole 
population  of  the  Mahratta  empire  may 
be  computed  at  about  forty  millions. 
The  population  is  composed  of  difier«> 
ent  nations  and  of  various  tribes^  of 
whom  nine-tenths  are  Hindus^  and  the 
rest  Mussulmans.     The  nation  from . 
which  the  empire  derived  its  origin  and 
takes  its  name,  occupies  the  province 
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of'  Baiglana,  the  northern  part  of  Visia- 
pur,  and  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Dowlatabad  and  Berar. 

MAHRATTA  tribei.  In  the  last 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register 
we  find  the  following  account  of  these 
tribes.— The  Mahratta  tribes  lyere  first 
formed  into  a  nation  between  the  years 
1660  and  1670,  by  Levajee,  a  man  of 
an  enterprising  and  aspiring  mind,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Raiahs  of 
Chittore,  the  most  ancient  of  tne  Hin- 
du princes  in  the  Deccan.  The  father 
of  this  celebrated  chief  was  a  general 
in  the  service  of  the  Mussulman  prince 
Ibrahim  Adil  $hah|  sovereign  of  Beeja- 
pur,  from  whom  be  had  obtained,  in 
perpetual  sovereignty,  the  principality 
of  Sattarah,  besides  a  valuable  jaghire 
in  the  Camatic. 

MAHRATTAS,  Ind.  descendants  of 
a  pastoral  neople  who  formerly  inhabit- 
ea  one  or  the  grand  divisions  of  an- 
cient Hindustan,  described  by  the  Hin- 
du geographers,  and  called  in  Puranas, 
MaharaMtra ;  by  which  name  its  inha- 
bitants are  likewise  designated.  The 
ancient  Maharastras,  like  the  Tartar 
hordes,  united  the  business  of  war  and 
plunder  to  the  occupation  of  shep- 
oerds;  and  the  modern  Mahrattas, 
though  in  some  respects  n!iore  civilized, 
still  mherit  the  warlike  and  predatory 
wpvni  of  their  ancestors.  This  spirit 
(we  ouote  from  the  editor  of  the  Asi- 
atic Register),  directed  by  the  talents 
of  some  distraeuished  chieftains,  has, 
in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
yearSy  raised  them  from  the  obscurity 
of  free-booters  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  in  Asia. 

Were  it  not  for  a  manifest  disunion 
among  the  Mahratta  princes,  their  col- 
lective military  strength  and  resources 
would  be  extremely  formidable. 

The  efficient  force  of  their  com- 
bined armies  amounts  to  910,000  ca- 
valry and  96,000  infantry ;  of  U)is  force 
the  whole  of  the  infantry,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  the  cavalry,  are  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  to 
march  against  an  enemy.  The  infantry 
is  chiefly  officered  by  European  adven- 
turers; and  in  the  service  of  Scindiah, 
the  battalions  are  accoutred,  formed, 
and  brieaded,  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  native  r^ments  in  the  Bri* 
tish  Indian  anpy.    To  the  didfereot  bo- 


dies of  infantry  tlvere  are  attached  very 
large  trains  of  artillery,  well  appointed 
and  served ;  and,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war,  the  pieces  of  ordnance 
attached  to  Scindiah  s  brigades  amount- 
ed to  464. 

The  cavalry  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinct classes,  namely,  the  bodyguards 
of  the  princes ;  the  troops  furnished  by 
the  Silladars ;  the  volunteers,  who  find 
their  own  horses,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments; and  the  Pindarens  or  Marau- 
dars,  who  serve  without  pay,  and  sub- 
sist entirely  by  plunder.  This  last  class, 
however,  is  composed  of  so  licentious 
and  ungovernable  a  rabble,  that  it  is 
not  now  employed  in  the  armies  of  the 
principal  chieftains.  None  of  the  class- 
es, except  the  body-guards,  are  under 
any  regular  discipline;  the  troopers  are 
not  enlisted  for  any  stated  period ;  and, 
except  mounting  the  piauet  guards  in 
camp,  the  cavalry  do  no  auty  but  in  the 
day  of  battle.  These  irregularities,  tx^ 
gether  with  the  circumstance  of  the 
whole  of  the  cavalry  being  very  badly 
paid,  encourage  the  native  predatory 
disposition  of  Uie  Mahratta  people,  and 
obstruct  their  i^ancement  m  civil 
life,  as  well  as  in  military  discipline. 
Their  horses,  which  are  partly  reared 
in  their  own  provinces,  and  partly 
brought  from  Candahar  and  Tibet,  ate 
remarkable  for  their  hardiness,  activity, . 
and  speed;  and  there  are  no  people  m 
the  world  who  are  more  skilful  m  the 
breeding  of  that  animal,  or  who  attend 
to  it  with  such  unremitting  industry. 
The  Mahrattas  are  thus  accustomed, 
from  their  infancy,  to  the  use  and  ma^ 
nogement  of  horses ;  and  hence  arises 
that  extraordinary  dexterity  in  horse- 
manship, which  tneir  troopers  so  often 
display. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  an  interest* 
ing  paper  on  the  military  institutions  of 
the  Mahratta^  in  the.  Asiatic  Annual 
Register,  vol.  I.  Miscellaneous  Tracts, 
p.  121.  and  for  farther  particulars  re-i 
specting  the  Mahrattas  in  general,  to 
tne  introduction  of-  the  last  yolume 
published  in  1804. 

MAIDEN,  an  edged  instrument  used 
at  Edinburgh  in  former  times  for  the  de* 
capitation  of  criminals.  The  original 
invention  is  by  some  attributed  to  an  inr 
habitant  of  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  The 
guillotine,  so  called  from  a  French  phy- 
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«iciaa  o/  that  name,  and  by  which  the 
unfortunate  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was 
executed,  January  21st,  1793,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Maiden. 

MAj£STAS,  a  Latin  word,  from 
wlience  are  derived  Majeste,  Fr.  and 
Majesty.  It  was  originally  used  among 
the  llomans  to  signify  the  power  which 
was  vested  in  the  Roman  people,  when 
thev  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
making  laws,  creating  their  chief  ma- 
gistrates, and  of  determining  upon 
Peace  or  war.  Hence  also  our  antiqui- 
tated  term  majesty  or  sovereigntv  of 
the  people,  signifying  that  right  of  elect- 
ing tiieir  representatives  which  English- 
men possess. 

MAIL,  primarily  denotes  the  holes  or 
meshes  in  a  net :  it  likewise  siguiiies  a 
round  iron  ring.    Hence 

Co<U  of  Mail^  a  coat  of  armour  or 
steel  net-work,  anciently  worn  for  de- 
fence« 

MAILLET,  Fr,  n  mallet.  The 
French  formerly  made  use  of  this  in- 
strument as  an  offensive  weapon  in  tlieir 
engagements. 

In  1351  the  mallet  was  used  at  the 
famous  battle  iies  T^ejite  (of  thirty) 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  number 
of  combatants  that  fought  on  each  side. 

This  extraordinary  combat  holds  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  history  of 
Britanny,  and  weis  entered  into  by  the 
partisans  of  Charles  of  Blois,  and  the 
king  of  France  on  one  side,  and  by  the 
Count  Montfort  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land on  the  other. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  a  Pa- 
risian mob  forced  the  arsenal,  took  out 
a  large  quantity  of  mallots,  with  which 
they  armed  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  murdering  the  custom-house  officei^s. 
The  persons  who  assembled  on  this  oc- 
casion were  afterwards  called  Maillotins. 

In  the  days  of  Louis  XII.  the  Eng- 
lish archers  carried  mallets  as  offensive 
weapons 

AIAILLOTIN,  Fr.  an  old  French 
term;  which  signified,  an  ancient  wea- 
pon that  was  used  to  attack  men  who 
wore  helmets  and  cuirasses.  A  fiiction 
in  France  was  distinguisheil  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Maillotins. 

MAILS  ou  Mai/letSy  Fr.  See  M  a  illet. 

MAIN-B^VTILE.    See  Battle-Ar- 

RAY. 

M  Ai;j-BODY  of  the  army,  the  body 
of  troops  that  march  between  the  ad- 
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ranee  an(l  rear-guards.  In  a  carop,  that 
part  of  the  army  encamped  between 
the  right  and  left  wings. 

MAIN-GUARD,  or  grand-guard,  a 
body  of  horse  posted  before  a  camp  for 
the  security  of  an  army.  In  garrison, 
it  is  a  guard  generally  mounted  by  a 
subaltern  officer  and  about  24  men. 
See  Guard. 

M  A I  m 'Guard,  The  French  observed 
the  following  general  maxims,  with  re- 
spect to  their  grander-gardes  or  main- 
guards.  In  the  first  place,  every  main- 
guard  on  foot  or  horseback,  must  be  so 
posted  as  to  remain  secure  of  not  being 
surprized  and  carried  off,  nor  easily  ' 
forced  to  abandon  its  position.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  these  two  objects,  it 
roust  constantly  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  different  piquets ;  and,  if  necessary, 
those  piquets  should  be  readily  support* 
ed  by  the  army  itself. 

MAIN,  JFV.  hand. 

Main  artnie,  Fr.  armed  forces — JB»- 
trer  d  main  armie  dans  un  pays,  is  to 
enter  into  a  country  with  armed  men. 

Coup  de  Main,  JV.  a  bold  action; 
the  sudden  execution  of  any  military 
enterprize. 

Venir  aux  Mains,  Fr.  to  come  to 
close  action. 

Avoir  les  armes  bien  beliet  ^  la  Main, 
Fr.  an  expression  used  in  fencing,  dig-> 
nifying,  ttiat  the  person  who  handles 
the  sword  or  foil  does  ic  graoefally, 

Mettre  Vepte  a  la  Main>  Fr,  to  draw 
one's  sword,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
falling  in,  giving  a  word  of  command, 
(when  troops  are  under  arms)»  or  of 
fighting  a  duel.  • 

Faire  MAiN-6a»€.  Fr.  to  put  to  the 
sword ;  to  give  no  qnurter. 

MAINTAIN,  when  any  body  of 
men  defend  a  place  or  post,  against  the 
attacks  of  an  adverse  party,  tliey  are 
said  to  maintain  it. 

MAJOR,  a  superior  officer  in  the  ar* 
my,  whose  functions  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  service  on  which  he  is 
employed. 

Major  qfa  regiment  of  foot,  the  next 
officer  to  the  lieutenaut-colonel,  geiie- 
rally  promoted  from  the  eldest  captain : 
he  IS  to  take  care  that  the  regiment  be 
well  exercised,  to  see  it  march  in  good 
order,  and  to  rally  it  in  case  of  being 
broke  in  action :  he  is  the  only  officer 
among  the  infantry  that  ih  ailowod  tQ 
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be  on  horseback  in  time  of  action,  that 
he  may  the  more  readily  execute  the  co- 
lonel's orders. 

The  Major  of  a  regiment  qfhorsey  as 
well  as  foot,  ought  to  be  a  man  of  ho- 
noor,  integrity,  understanding  courage, 
activity  experience,  and  address:  he 
shoulci  he  master  of  arithmetic,  and  keep 
u  detail  of  the  regiment  in  every  part^ 
colar:  he  should  be  skilled  in  horse- 
manship, and  ever  attentive  to  his  busi- 
ness :  one  of  his  principal  functions  is, 
to  keep  an  exact  roster  of  the  officers 
for  duty :  he  should  have  a  perfect  know- 
led^  in  all  the  military  evolutions,  as 
he  is  obliged  by  his  post  to  instruct 
others,  &c 

3Vb;i»-Major,  the  third  officer  in  o^- 
der  in  a  garrison,  and  next  to  tlie  depu-* 
ty-gOTemor.  He  should  understand  for- 
tification, and  has  a  particular  charge  of 
the  guards^  rounds,  patroles,  and  cen- 
tineU 

Brigade-MAJon^  is  a  particular  offi- 
cer appointed  for  that  purpose,  only  in 
camp,  quarters,  or  barracxs:  he  goes 
every  day  to  head-<{uarters  to  receive 
orders  from  the  adjutant-general :  from 
thence  he  goes  and  gives  the  orders,  at 
the  place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to 
the  difierent  majors  or  adjutants  of  the 
regiments  which  compose  his  brigade, 
ftnd  regulates  with  them  the  number  of 
officers  and  men  which  each  are  to  fur- 
nish for  the  duty  of  the  army ;  taking  I 
care  to  keep  an  exact  roster,  that  one 
may  not  give  more  than  another,  and 
that  each  march  in  their  tour:  in  short, 
the  major  of  brigade  is  charged  with  the 
particular  detail  in  his  own  brigade,  in 
mucli  the  same  way  as  the  adjutant-ge- 
neral is  charged  with  the  general  detail 
of  the  duty  of  the  armj.  lie  sends  eve- 
ry morning  to  the  adjutant-general  an 
exact  return,  by  battalion  and  conipar 
oy,  of  the  men  of  his  brigade  missing 
at  the  retreat,  or  a  report  expressing 
that  none  are  absent:  he  also  men- 
tions the  officers  nbsent  with  or  without 
leave. 

As  all  orders  pass  through  tlie  hands 
of  the  majors  otbrigade,  they  liave  infi- 
nite occasions  of  imiking  known  then- 
talents  and  exactness. 

Major  Cf  artiUery,  is  also  the  next 
officer  to  the  lieutenant-colonel.  Uis 
post  is  very  laborious,  as  the  whole  de- 
tail of  the  corps  particularly  rests  with 
Jm  i  And  ioj  tbii  resiBon  ijl  the  noii"  I 
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commissioned  officers  are  subordinate 
to  him,  as  his  title  of  seijeant-major 
imports :  in  this  quality  they  must  reiH 
der  him  an  exact  account  of  every  thing 
which  comes  to  their  knowledge^-eitlier 
regarding  the  duty  or  wants  of  the  ar- 
tillery and  soldiers.  He  should  possess 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  power  of  ar- 
tillery, togetlier  witli  all  its  evolutions* 
lu  the  field  he  goes  daily  to  receive  or- 
ders from  the  brigade-major,  and  aim- 
municates  them  with  the  parole  to  his 
superiors,  and  then  dictates  them  to  the 
adjutant.  He  should  be  a  very  good 
mathematician,  and  be  well  acquainted 
with  every  thing  belon^ug  to  tne  train 
of  artillery,  ^cc. 

Major  of  engineerty  commonly  witli 
us  called  sub-director,  should  be  very 
well  skilled  in  military  architecture,  for- 
dfication,  gunnery,  and  mining.  He 
should  kngw  how  to  fc^rtify  in  the  field, 
to  attack  and  defend  all  sorts  of  posts, 
and  to  conduct  the  works  in  a  siege,  &c. 
See  Engikeer. 

Aid'MAJoii,  is  on  sundry  occasione 
appointed  to  act  as  major,  who  has  a 
pre-eminence  above  others  of  the  same 
denomination.  Our  horse  and  foot- 
guards  have  their  guidons,  or  second  and 
third  majors. 

Serjeant-M AJORf  is  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  of  great  merit  and  capa- 
city, subordinate  to  the  adjutant,  as  he 
is  to  the  major.    See  Serjeant. 

I>rian-MAJOR,  is  not  only  the  fir^t 
drummer  in  the  regiment,  but  has  the 
same  autliority  over  his  drummers  as 
die  corporal  has  over  his  squad.  He 
instructs  them  in  their  different  beats ; 
is  daily  at  orders  with  the  Serjeants,  to 
know  the  number  of  drummers  f(»r  dutv. 
He  marches  at  their  head  when  they 
beat  in  a  body.  In  the  day  of  battle,  at 
at  exercise,  he  must  be  very  attentive  to 
the  orders  given  him,  that  he  may  regu- 
late his  treats  according  to  the  move- 
ments ordered, 

JPi/e-MAjOR,  is  he  that  plays  the  best 
on  that  instrument,  and  lias  the  same 
authority  over  the  fifers  as  the  drum- 
major  has  over  the  drummers,  Hi% 
teaches  them  their  duty,  and  appoints 
them  for  guards,  &c. 

MAJOR-Gen^ra/.    See  G  rn  er ai  . 

MAJOR,  Fr.  The  French  considered 
this  term,  in  a  military  sense,  under  the 
foilewiog  heads  i^^ 
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MASOR'Geniral  d'une  Anriee,  Fr. 
Major^eneral  generally  so  called,which 
see. 

MAJOR-G^nero/  de  Vlnfanterie  Fran- 
eoUe,  Fr.  Majoi^eneral  of  the  French 
infantiy.  '  This  appointment  was  made 
under  Francis  I.  in  1515. 

MAJOR-Ocn^ra/  dei  Dragons,  Fr.  a 
«pajor-generaI  of  dragoons.  His  func- 
tions were  similar  to  those  exercised  by 
the Marichal-gineraldet  logis  de  la  Cava- 
lerie ;  and  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  major-general  of  infantry. 

Major  de  Brigade,  Fr.  Brigade- 
major. 

Major  d*un  Regiment  de  Cavalerie, 
Fr.  major  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 

Major  d'un  Regiment  d^Infanterie, 
Fr.  major  of  a  regiment  of  infantry. 
Under  the  old  government  of  France  all 
majors  of  infantry  regiments  were  stiled 
sergentrmajors,  or  serjeant-majors  in 
their  commissions.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  have  any  company  of  tnelr 
own :  because  it  was  reasonably  judged, 
tfcat  their  own  interest  might  renfler 
them  more  partial  to  that  company, 
and  the  service  be  thereby  injured. 

Major  d^une  place  de  guerre,  Fr. 
town^major. 

Major  des  quatres  compagnies  des 
Oardes  du  Corps,  Fr*  a  rank  which  was 
exclusively  given  to  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  old  French  guards.  This  \%'as  an 
appointment  of  considerable  trust  un- 
der the  old  government  of  France,  lip 
was  lieutenant  in  each  of  the  dompanies, 
and  had  the  right  of  seniority  over  all 
lieutenants  younger  than  himself  iA  date 
of  commission. 

Major  sur  un  vaisseau  cfe  guerre,  Fr. 
An  officer  on  board  a  king's  ship,  t\  hose 
duty  it  was  to  see  the  guard  regularly 
mounted,  and  the  sentries  posted, 

Uf«f-MAJOR,  Fr,  a  comprenhensive 
French  terra,  in  which  is  included  every 
thinsr  that  can  be  conveyed  under  the 
word  Staff,  as  npplicable  to  the  British 
service.  In  a  very  recent  pubiicntfon, 
intituled,  Manvel  dm  AHjudans-Glni- 
taux  et  lenrs  Jdjoints,  the  particular  du- 
ties of  the  EtatrMajor  are  accurately 
axplained. 

MAJ0R-X)(»r7e,  Fr.  an  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  gallies,  who  has  the  chief  su- 
perintendance  of  provisions. 

MAJORITY,  the  office,  chtf^ge,  or 
appoiatment  of  a  reghnental  major. 
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Majoritit,  ( MajoritirTr,)  the  rank 
or  situation  of  the  junior  iield  officer, 
or  major  of  a  regiment.    •     ' 

MAIRB,  Fr.  Under  the  old  govern- 
ment of  France  the  person  so  called  wa% 
invested  with  the  first  dignity  of  the  king* 
dom.  Charles Marte),  of  whom  so  much 
is  said  in  the  history  of  the  French  kings^ 
was  Maire  of  the  palace.    He  was,  in 
fact.  Grand  Master  of  tlie  king's  house- 
hold, and  had  an  entire  conftonl  over  the 
officers  belonging  to  that  establishment; 
The  appellation  of  Maire  du  Palais,  ot 
Mayor  of  the  Palace,  was  given  i/i  lieu 
of  Maitre  du  Palais,  or  Master  of  the 
Palace.    This  name  was  borrowed  from 
the  Roman  Emperors,  who  bad  each  li 
grand  master  ot  the  pahice.    DuTillet, 
a  French  author,  in  page  12  of  his  book, 
pretends  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
mer,  whicli  signifies  Prefect.     At  first 
he  had  only  the  .care  and  superintend 
dence  of  the  king's  household,  so  that 
his   functions   were   nearly  sunilar  to 
those  that  were  exercised  by  the  grand 
master  of  the  king's  bdusehold  previous 
to  the  1  evolution.    During  the  reign  of 
Clotaire  the  Second,  the  power  of  the 
Maires  increased  very  considerably. — » 
Their  influence  grew  greater  through  thd 
weakness  and  effeminacy  of  the  last 
kings  of  the  second  race;  so  much  so^ 
that  they  maintained  an  uncontrouted 
power  over  the  royal  expenditure,  and 
liad  the  sole  manais;ement  of  the  king*s 
affairs.     Pepin  added  the' dignity  and 
functions  or  Maire  to  thtf  royal  prcro^ 
gative ;  but  he  did  not  supjbr^ss  •th^cflf 
wholly.    He  merely  limifed  RTs*  liihc^ 
tions  to  what  they  were  origiifhfiy;  which 
however  were  soon  restoretl;r  in 'conse- 
quence of  the  fall  and  extinction  ofthtf 
Second  race.    A^  the  Maires  possessed 
an  unlimited  controut  oXcr  the  finances 
and  judicature  of  the  country,  ^nd  had 
moreover  the  entire  management  of  the 
war  department,  they  ft>und  little  ditj* 
culty  in  assuming  a  superiority  m'ci'-al! 
the  officers  l>elonging  to  the  crown .-«^ 
Tliey  took  precedence  of  all  dukes  and 
counts  who  were  the  governors  of' pro* 
vinces;   on  wliich  account  they  wtefd 
called  l>uci  des   Dues,  or  Dukes  of 
France,    Hugh   Capet   was*  Duke    of 
France  at  the  time  he  proclaimed  hin^ 
self  king  of  the  country;  but  the  kings 
belonging  to  the  third  race,  being  con- 
vinced, that  the  authority  which  was 
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thuB  vested  iii  one  p^son,  must  even- 
tually prov6  extren^ely-  daogerouS)  abo- 
lished $he  ofiice  of  Maire  du  Falaky  or 
Duke  of  Franccv  Tliev  divided  the 
fanctiouS)  and  created  the  four  great 
oflicer»  that  were  immediately  attached 
|o  die  crown.  The^commaad  and  su- 
perintendance  of  the  army  were  entrust^ 
•d  to  the  constable;  the  adounistration 
of  civil  justice  jvas  vested  in.  the  chan- 
cellor; the  mana^tentent  of  the  finances 
was  given  to  the  grand  treasurer^  and 
the  care  of  the  kine*s  household  devolved 
li]x>n  the^eiiescha^who  was  aAerwards 
stiled  grand  master. 

T^LAi^XX^-durRei,  Fr.  the  king's 
household.  Certain  select  bodies  of 
troops  were  so  called  during  the  Mo- 
narcny  of  France,  and  consisted  of  the 
gardet  du  eorpSy  or  body  guards;  the 
gtndarmeij  cncoaux  Ugers^  or  light 
horse;  moiaquetairety  or  musqueteers; 
la  gendarmerie^  grenadiert  ii  chcoalyoe 
horse  grenadiers;  the  regiments  be- 
longing to  the  French  and  Swiss  guards, 
and  tlM  cent  Suittes^  or  hundred  Swiss 

guards.  The  Maison'^U'Roiy  orKing^s 
ouseholdy  was  not  considered  as  a  se- 
parate establishment  from  the  rest  of 
the  umv,  until  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  lliis  establishment  was  succes- 
sively formed  by  different  kings  out  of 
inilitia  companies,  which  they  took  into 
tlieir  body-guard. 

Maison  Meurtriire,  Fr.  thb  term 
was  formerly  given  to  casemates. 
•  MAITK£,  jF>.  this  word  (which  signi- 
fies^ in  a  literal  sense,  ma$ter  or  superior^ 
was  formerly  attached  to  e\'ery  trooper 
belonging  to  the  heavy  French  cavalry. 
Among  Uie  Romans,  the  term  magister 
Onaster)  was  used  to  mark  out  dinerent 
officers  who  held  situations  of  trust. 
Ilence  the  Dictator  was  called  MagU- 
Ur  Populif  the  master  or  leader  of  the 
people.  The  Romans  likewise  applied 
the  word  to  the  leading  officers  ot  their 
infantry. 

UAITRE  det  armet,  Fr.  master  at 
anus.  An  officer,  duriiig  the  existence 
of  the  Grecian  empire,  who  took  pre- 
cedence of  the  Muitrt  de  la  milicey  or 
master  iu  the  militia. 

Maitae  d^armes,  Fr.  a  term  in  gene- 
ral use  among  the  French,  sxgnifymg  a 
fencing-master.  Every  regiment  has  a 
wudtre  d'armes  attached  to  it. 

MAITRISEy  IV.  a  place  of  rank  and 


dignity;  as  la  Grande  MiutrUe  de  Mai* 
tCy  the  situation  of  Grand  Master  of 
Malta. 

MAFTRISERy  Fr.  to  overcome;  to 
get  the  better* 

MAiTRisEK  k$  EvhiemenSf  Fr.  to  get 
the  better  of  apparent  obstacles,  by  am 
ticipating  events* 

MAKE  Readjfy  a  word  of  command 
in 'the  firing,  on  which  the  soldier  brings 
his  piece  to  the  recover,  at  the  same 
time  cocking  it  ready  for  firing. 

MAL  dWmie^  Fr.  a  sort  of  conta* 
gious  disorder  which  sometimes  rages  in 
an  army,  and  is  occasioned  by  too  muck 
fatigue,  or  by  bad  food* 

MAt-cfe-iuer,  Fr.  seapsickaess* 

MAL-rfe-TVrre,  Fr.  the  scurvy  is  lO 
called'  by  the  French. 

MALABAR  GUN S,2yidLheavy  pieces 
of  ordnance,  which  are  made  in  the  Mar* 
labar  country,  and  are  formed  by  means 
of  iron  bars  joined  together.  They  ar% 
very  long,  and  extremely  unwieldy* 

MALADESy  Fr.  the  sick. 

iSoUo^s-Maladbs,  IV.  soldiers  on  th« 
sick  list 

MALANDRIN6,  Fr.  a  set  of  five* 
hooters,  who,  under  the  rdgn  of  Charles 
V.  infested  France.  During  the  last 
century  these  plunderers  made  their  ap* 
pearance  twice  in  considerable  bodies 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  discluirged  sol* 
diers,  who  formed  themselves  into  ma^ 
rauding  parties,  and  pillaged  with  impu« 
ttity  all  tne  travellers  they  met.  Abbide 
C/ufUi  relates,  that  it  was  extremely  ha- 
zardous to  oppose  them  in  their  first  on* 
set.  These  pillagers,  whom  the  itihabi* 
tants  called  Afa/anifrtas,' assembled  io 
difierent  cantons,  chose  their  own  lead- 
ers, and  observed  a  sort  of  discipline  in 
their  depredations. 

Theyusuallycontrived  to  station  themi* 
selves  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  im* 
possible  to  attack  them* 

They  plundered  or  det^troyed  many 
places  and  buildings  through  which  they 
passed,  and  paid  no  reeard  to  church  or 
state.  Their  principal  and  most  noto- 
rious leaders  were,  the  Chevalier  de 
Vert,  brother  to  the  Count  D'Auxerre^ 
Hugues  de  Caure)^  Mathieu  de  Gour- 
iiar,  Hugues  de  Varennes,  Gauthier 
Huec,  and  Robert  Lescot,  who  all  be- 
longed to  some  order  of  knighthood. 
Bert  rand  du  Guesclin  cleared  the  coun- 
try of  these  dangerous  and  unprincipled 
H  :}M  2  men. 
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^en,  by  leadine  them  into  Spain  under 
a  pretence  of  flighting  the  Moors,  when 
in  reality  his  object  was  to  attack  Peter 
the  cruel.  See  French  Hist,  de  Charles 
V.  liv.  1.  page  86. 

MALINGERER,  (from  tlie  French) 
one  who  feigns  illn^s  to  avoid  his  duty. 

MALINGRE,  Fr,  peaking,  sickly. 

MALL.    See  Maul. 

MALLET,  a  wooden  hammer,  to  drive 
the  pegs  into  the  ^und,  by  which  a 
Cent  18  fastened ;  it  is  likewise  used  on 
▼arious  other  occasions,  especially  in  for- 
tification and  artillery. 

MALLEABLE,  in  the  art  of  found- 
ing, a  property  of  metals,  whereby  they 
are  capable  of  being  extended  under  the 
hammer. 

MALTA,  the  strongest  place  in  the 
Mediterranean,  taken  by  the  French 
troopA  during  the  late  war,  from  the 
Knights  of  that  order,  and  since  re- 
taken by  die  British.  Tlie  island  of 
Malta  may  be  considered  as  a  key  to 
th6  Levant.    See  Military  orders. 

MAMMILUARU,  (Mammeliire, 
Fr.)  a  word  corrupted  from  the  Latin, 
deifying  a  soct  of  armour,  or  that  part 
ot  armour  which  formerly  covered  the 
chest  and  nipples.  Eticnne  de  Ut  Fonr 
iaine,  who  was  silver-smitlkto  tlie  French 
court,  mentions^  among  otlier  articles, 
two  Bets  of  ManunelUres,  in  an  account 
which  was  delivered  in  the  year  1352. 

MA^^IALUKES,  (Mammeltu,  Fr.) 
Some  writers  assert,  that  they  were 
Turkish  and  Circassian  slaves,  original- 
ly purchased  from  the  wandering  Tar- 
tars by  Meliesaheh,  and  amounting  in 
number,  to  one  thousand  men.  They 
were  trained  and  disciplined  to  war,  and 
•ome  were  raised  to  tne  first  places  of 
trust  and  empire.  Other  writers  say, 
ihat  the  Mamalukes  were  generally 
chosen  out  of  Christian  slaves,  and  may 
be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the 
Turkish  Janizaries  are:  others  again 
assert,  tliat  th^  originally  came  from 
Circassia,  and  attracted  public  notice 
by  their  valour,  &c.  in  869.  See  D^Her- 
belotf  page  645.  The  Mamalukes 
made  a  considerable  figure  during  the 
late  war,  especially  iu  their  contest 
a^nst  Bonaparte,  for  the  defence  of 
Egypt.  TheV  afterwards  joined  the 
French,  and  ix>rmed  a  ooukiderable  part 
of  their  cavalry. 

MAN)  to  man  th$  worktf  is  to  post 


the  soldiers  on  the  lines  so  as  to  be  re»> 
dy  for  their  defence,  &c.  In  the  plural 
number  it  means  soldiers,  as  an  armj 
consisting  of  12,000  men. 

Flank^ront-rank'MAN.  Each  soU 
dier  upon  the  right  and  left  extremity 
o£  the  first  line  tir  rank  of  any  giveo 
body  of  troops  is  so  called. 

tlank-rear-rank-MAV,  Each  soidies 
upon  the  right  and  left  extremity  of  the 
last  line  or  rank  of  any  given  body  of 
troops. 

When  a  company  or  battalion  isdrawa 
up  three  deep,  tlie  two  men  who  stahd  ■ 
at  the  extremities  of  the  center  line  may 
be  csdiedjlanh<enter-rank'men. 

MAN,  Isle  of^  the  mutiny  act  ex- 
tends thither  in  many  instances.  Se« 
dect.  I  o. 

MANCELLE,  Ft,  a  small  chain 
which  is  fixed  to  the  collars  of  carnan 
or  dray  horses,  and  which  terminates  in 
a  large  iron  ring,  that  is  attached  to 
the  shaft.  It  likewise  mean's  the  rinyv 
itself. 

MANCIIE  d'un  Bataillon,  Fr.  lite** 
rally  means  the  sleeve  of  a  battalioix 
This  word  originally  signified  any  small 
body  consisting  of  40  or  60*n^n,  which 
were  drawn  out  of  the  main-body  of  a 
battalion,  and  were  posted  by  files  upon 
the  corners  or  angles  of  the  same  batta^ 
lion. 

At  present  the  word  manchei  means 
the  wings  of  a  battalion,  the  center  of 
which  was  composed  of  pikemen,  whilst 
pikes  were  in  use.  Thus  there  were 
right  and  left  wings,  which  were  again 
divided  into  half-wings,  quarter-wing^ 
and  half-quarter  wings. 

Any  battalion  may  defile  or  break  off 
by  win^s,  half-wings,  or  by  the  otlier 
proportions. 

The  term  manchef  or  wing,  was  uur 
doubtedly  adopted  for  the  express  pui^ 
pose  ~  of  distinguishing  several  small 
corps,  which,  though  at  times  connected 
and  standing  together,  could  suddenly 
detach  themselves,  and  act  against  th« 
enemy  without  occasioning  the  most 
trifling  fiuctuation  or  movement  in  th« 
main-body.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
must  have  had  a  term  synommous  to 
manchef  in  order  to  shew  the  several 
little  portions  into  which  the  jphaianx 
of  the  former,  and  the  legion  otthelatr 
ter,  were  at  times  divid^  when  thero 
wM  occasion  £or  either  to  cnaaoMnrrv 
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ttfion  the  same  principles  that  we  do  by 

&rde$  de  la  Manche^  Vr,  men  be- 
ionging  to  the  old  French  body  guards, 
whd  on  particular  occasions,  as  at  the 
Royal  Cnape],&c.  stood  on  each  side  of 
the  kin^  dressed  in  hoquetons,  and 
^rmed  with  pertuisanes  or  lances. 

Lm  Manche,  Fr,  the  channel. 

La  Mancbe  Britannique,  Fr.  the  Bri- 
tish channel^ 

La  Mamche  de  Brittol,  Fr.  the  Bris- 
|ol  channel. 

Manche  d*outU,  Fr.  the  handle  of 
any  utensil. 

MANDARIN,  a  name  which  the 
f  ortoguese  originally  save  to  the  Chi* 
oese  nobility.  According  to  a  French 
'  author,  the  Mandarins  are  divided  into 
nine  orders,  each  having  a  peculiar  mark 
of  distiaction  to  ascertain  its  rank. 

Chil  Mambarivs,  (Mandarint  Ut- 
irh,  Fr.)  these  were  able  and  scientiBc 
aien  who  had  the  mana^jement  of  the 
difievent  branches  belonging  to  civil  go- 
verament. 

Aliiiiary  Mavoabins,  (Mandarin» 
miiitaim,  Fr.)  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  body  cjf  mandarins  is  selected  by 
the  Emperor  of  China,  to  superintend 
and  command  the  militia  of  the  coun- 
try, these  are  called  military  mauda- 
fins. 

The  mandarins  are  considered  as  nc^ 
blemen,  but  their  rank  is  not  heredita- 
Tj,  Every  mandarin  undergoes  a  severe 
and  dose  examination  respecting  his  na- 
tural and  acquired  talents,  before  he  re- 
ceives a  civil  or  military  appointment ; 
and  there  are  public  schools  or  semina- 
ries to  which  tne  natives  of  the  empire 
i&ay  repair  to  obtain  the  requisite  qaa- 
iifications  for  such  important  and  ho- 
nourable stations. 

MANDIUON,  (MandiUe,  Fr.)  the 
■oMier^s  coat  is  so  called  by  the  Italians. 
It  docs  not,  however,  bear  that  meaning 
cither  amongst  us  or  among  the  French; 
Mandilian  and  Mandiiie  signifying  a 
footman's  greatcoat. 

MANDRIN,  Fr.  a  small  bowl  or 
srooden  cylinder  which  is  used  in  mak- 
ing up  cartridges. 

MANAGE,  in  horsemanship^  the  ex- 
ercise of  riding  the  great  horse,  or  the 
pfmad  set  apart  for  »at  purpose;  which 
covered,  for  continnin|  the 
siBbadwcathcf;  and  fometiAes 


open,  in  order  to  give  more  liberty 
and  freedom  both  to  the  horseman  and 
horse. 

MANGAN,JV.  This  word  is  some* 
times  written  MANGON,  (see  Gvv), 
a  warlike  machine  wliich  was  formerly 
used.  The  term  itself,  indeed,  was  ^ 
nerally  adopted  to  signify  any  species 
of  warlike  machine.  But  it  more  par- 
ticularly meant  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  machine  that  could  be  used 
tor  warlike  purposes;  whether  it  was 
practised  to  throw  enprmous  stones 
against  besieged  places,  or  to  cast  jave- 
lins, &c  It  was  likewise  called  balitta, 
from  the  Greek,  tormentum  from  the 
Latin  i  torquendo;  and  sometimes  pe« 
trariOf  because  stones  weighing  upwards 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  pouncls,  were 
thrown  from  it.  This  machine  answer- 
ed  die  double  purpose  of  defending  or 
attacking  fortined  places,  and  it  was 
sometimes  used  at  sea.  According  to 
a  French  writer,  one  of  these  machines 
may  still  be  seen  at  Basle. 

MANGANELU;  JPr.     See  Mak« 

GONNEAU. 

MANGONNEAU,  Fr.  a  word  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  Greek,  which, 
according  to  Potter,  seems  to  signify 
any  engine  designed  to  cast  missive 
weapons.  With  respect  to  that  parti- 
cular engine,  which  the  French  have 
called  mangafif  mangantUe^  and  matif 
ganneauy  our  ingenious  countryman  ob- 
serves, there  is  not  any  proper  term,  he 
knows  of,  for  that  famous  eneine,  out 
of  which  stones,  of  a  size  not  less  than 
niill-stones,  were  tlirown  with  such  vio- 
lence, as  to  dash  whole  houses  in  pieces 
at  a  blow.  It  was  called  indeed  by  the 
Romans,  balista ;  but  this  name  though 
of  Grecian  original,  appears  not  to  have 
been  used  in  Greece;  this  engine,  how* 
e\'er,  was  known  there,  and  was  the 
same  with  that  used  by  the  Romans^ 
the  force  of  which  is  thus  expressed  bj 
Lucan:*- 

j^  Maxurn  qmtUt  ingentl  verherii  ictu 
ExcMtitUTy  qtuJii  ruftif  ^uamvertift  tm/ttit 
Akiddit  imfmltu  vemtonam  adjuta  vetuttas  ; 
Frofigii  ometM  notUp  mec  tanttPH  arpera  freoa 
Exattimat  mob  am  taxguim  dJw'fat  urtmt, 

MANIE,  Fr.  madness;  excessive 
fondness.  This  word  has  been  used  by 
the  French,  to  express  an  attachment 
Co  natsonai  maimers^  &c.    HcncCi  ^»- 
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glo-munie,  Fr.  a  predilection  for,  or  at- 
tachment to  English  principles,  &ic. 
They  also  say,  Gdllo-maniey  or  Franco- 
M0fit>,  a  similar  likeness  of  French 
manjaerst 

MANIEMENT  des  armes,  Fr.  ma- 
mial  exercise.  Although  it  might  be 
thought  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  mi- 
nute explanation  of  the  manual  as  prac- 
tised by  the  French,  it  will  not  be 
deemed  entirely  useless  to  the  British 
ofiicer,  to  make  him  master  of  the  dif- 
£ereut  terms.  With  tliis  view,  we  shall 
likewise  give  the  words  of  conunand 
Vsed  in  the  platoon  exercise,  he.  The 
advanta^  proposed  to  be  derived  from 
a  technical  knowledge  of  them,  will  be 
considerably  felt  should  the  t»vo  coun- 
tries come  into  close  warfare.  Under 
•uch  circumstances,  a  distinct  posses- 
sion of  the  several  words  of  conunandy 
especially  in  outpost  and  detached  ser- 
vices, may  lead  die  British  ottiocr  to  a 
^^overy  of  the  enemy's  movements, 
without  any  ulterior  knowledge  of  tlie 
French  languitf;e.  It  will  be  remarked, 
that  the  French  manual  differs  from  the 
English  in  m?kny  points;  essentially  so 
^1  the  commencementof  it,  as,  (extreme 
bad  weather  excepted)  the  soldiers  in 
the  former  service,  regularly  appear  up- 
on pan^e  with  fixed  bayonets;  so  that 
the  first  word  of  command  is, 

Priuntez  voi  armes.— 4^re8eQt  arms. 

Portez  vos  orme*.— Shoulder  arms. 

Bepaei  sur  vat  onoief.— -Order  arms. 

Ptmez  vo$  armet  i  ^err«.-^Ground  arms. 

Helevex.vat  annes.^-Take  up  arms. 

Fortez  vos  armes, — Shoulder  arms. 

fJarme  au  6ras.i— Support  arms. 

Portez  voz  arvnes^— Carry  arms. 

Preseniezlahaionnette,  Charge  bayonet. 

portez  lioz  annex.-— Shoulder  arms. 
The  odier  words  of  command  whidi 

do  not  belong  to  the  manual,  but  are 

occasionally  practised,  consist  of 

J^onnette  au  canam.'^^ix  bayonet. 

Tirez  la  baguette, — Draw  ramrod. 

Baguette  dans  le  canon, — Spring  ramrod. 

Uarme  ^  volontc,-^\o^  arms. 

J]armt  av.  bras  gottcAi;.— ^Secure  arms. 

Jirmes  aufaisceau, — Pile  lurms. 

iifpof.— Stand  at  ease. 

Portez  les  armes  comme  urjent,^^Adr 
vance  arms. 

Remettez  la  baguette^"— Bjetum  ramrod. 

tUmettez  la  (oio/incl^e.— Return  or  un- 
fix bayonet. 
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Ouvrez  le  bassinet, ^4Jpcn  pan. 
Fermez  le  bassinet, — Shut  pan. 

Port  arms  is  not  practised  amoiu;  the 
Fi^ench.  When  a  guard  is  dismissed,  in- 
stead of  porting  armsj  the  soldier  re- 
ceives tlie  following  word  of  command, 
haut  ks  armes  !  which  is  somewhat  si- 
milar to  recover  anns, 

MANIEMENT  des  armes,  Fr.  the 
platoon  exercise  is  also  so  called  in  the 
French  service,  and  is  distinguished /rom 
their  manual  by  the  additional  caution  of 

in  twelve  motions. 

Chargez  vos  armes.— -Prime  and  load. 
Ouvrez  le  Jbassinet.'-^pea  pan. 
Prenez  la  cAr^ottc/i^.— Handle  cartridge. 
^i»ora;;r.^Prime. 
Fermez  le  &o«Miie^.— Shut  pan. 
Varme  a  gauchej—4^9&t  about. 
CartQuche  dans  l^  conim.— I^oad. 
Tirez  la  baguette.r^'Dr^Yf  ramrod* 
Baurez^'^Uam  down  cartridge. 
Remettez  la  baguettc^^Ketum  ramrods 
Portez  toz  AT^nesw— Shoulder  arms. 

Firing  after  the  Makual. 

Appretez  vos  armes, — Make  ready. 

Joue, — Present. 

Feu, — Fire. 

CAargfZ.— Prime  and  load. 

Lc  chien  au  repos, — Half-cock  firelock. 

Portez  vos  armes.— Carry  arms. 

Prtsentez  Vos  armes.— -Present  arms. 

Portez  vos  armes, — Shoulder  arms. 

Reposez  vous  sur  vos  armes, — Order  arms 

R^}os, — Stand  at  ease. 

Inspection  d'armes. — Inspection  ov 

ARMS. 

Baionnette  au  canon.— rFix  bayonet. 

Baguette  dans  le  canon.— Spring  ramrod. 
In  the  British  service  tne  ramrod  is 

rammed  down  the  biurrel  without  any 

further  word  of  command. 

Kos  armes  d  ferrc— Ground  anns^ 

Relevez  vos  onnes.— Take  up  arms. 

Portez  vos  armes.— Shoulder  arms* 

JJarme  au  6ras.— ^Support  arms. 

JJarme  d  Vd/on^c.-^lupe  arms. 

Uarmt  au  6ras.-^up|M>rt  arms. 

Portez  vos  armes.-'rC&rry  arms. 

L'arme  sous  le  bras  gauche^ — Secure  arms^ 

Portez  vos  armes.— Shoulder  arms. 

Croisez  la  doi'onne^^e,— Charge  bayonet. 

Croiser  la  baionnette  likewise  signifies  to 
cross  bayonet  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  cheval  de  frise  to  resist 
the  attack  of  civalry  from  either  flank. 
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This  has  been  adopted  since  the  re- 

Toludon. 
Partes  vot  ar»i«s.*"*CaiTy  arms. 
Charge  precipitce.^^Fnme  and  load  in 

Four  motions. 
Charges  vos  armet, — Load. 
Deux. — Oo, 

Quatre, — Goi 

Charge  A  vn/onf^.— Independent  or  raiv> 

ning  fire. 
Charge  A  vo/onf^.— -Independent  firing. 
Chargez  vos  annei.— >Prime  and  load. 

Platook  Firikg. 
Peloton.^Toon. 
Armes. — Ready, 
/otte.— 'Psent. 
JW*.— Fire. 

CAarff4»;i.— Prime  and  load. 
RouUment, — Roll. 
ISn  de  Roulement. — Cease  to  roll. 
Feu  a  vo/onft:.— Independent  firing. 
Pettiton, — ^Toon. 
^n»fi.— -Ready. 

Commencez  /eVeti. —-Qommence  firing. 
Rouiement — ^Koll. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  expliun  to  the 
English  reader,  that  the  words  of  *com- 
mand  Rouiement  and  Fin  de  Rouiement^ 
are  only  used  in  the  drill,  or  when  there 
is  not  any  drum  to  beat  the  prescribed 

MANIERylV.  to  handle.  This  word 
is  generally  used  among  the  French  in  a 
miUtanr  sense,  whenever  they  speak  of 
portable  iire-^rms,  &c. 

Makibr  fet  armety  Fr.  to  handle  the 
ilre-lock,  or  liandle  arms. 

MAnibr  la  hallebarde,Tr,  to  handle, 
or  salute  with  the  halbert. 

Makikr  le  tponton^  Fr.  to  handle,  or 
salute  with  the  spontoon. 

Manier  Vej^,  Fr.  to  be  a  swords- 
aaan,  or  to  handle  the  sword. 

Manier  le  drapeauy  Fr.  to  furl  or 
unfurl  the  colours. 

Manier  Vepie  d  deux  mainiy  Fr.  to 
be  able  to  use  your  sword  with  either 
hand. 

MANIFESTO  Cma7ij^«r<r,Fr.)  a  pub- 
lic declaration  which  is  made  by  a  prince 
or  fttate,  containing  its  reasons  for  en- 
tering into  a  war.  The  formality  df  a 
manifesto  has  been  considerably  reduced 
in  modem  times.  Among  the  ancients, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  particularly  at- 
tended to.  Potter,  in  his  Grecian  An- 
tiqultie$|  observes;  that  invasions  wilh- 
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out  notice,  were  looked  upon  mtlter  aa 
robberies  than  lawful  wars,  as  designed 
rather  to  spoil  and  make  a  prey  of  pez^ 
sons  innocent  and  unprovided,  than  to 
repair  any  losses  or  damages  sustained^ 
which,  for  aught  the  invaders  knew, 
might  have  been  satisfied  for  an  easier 
way.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  what 
Poiybius  (lib.  iv.)  relates  of  the  ^to- 
lians,  that  they  were  held  for  the  com- 
mon outrlaws  and  robbers  of  Greece,  it 
being  their  manner  to  strike  without 
warning,  and  to  make  war  without  any 
previous  and  public  declaration,  when* 
ever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  enriclK 
ing  themselves  with  the  spoil  and  booty 
of  their  neighbours.  Yet  there  want 
not  instances  of  wars  begun  without 
previous  notice,  even  by  nations  of  bet- 
ter repute  for  justice  and  humanity :  but 
this  was  only  done  upon  provocations  so 
great  and  exasperating,  that  no  rccom- 
pence  was  thought  sufficient  to  atona 
for  tliem :  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that 
such  wars  were  of  all  others  the  most 
bloody  and  pernicious,  and  fought  with 
excess  of  rage  and  fury ;  the  contesting 
parties  being  resolved  to  extirpate  each 
^other,  if  possible,  out  of  the  world. 

Before  the  Grecians  engaged  them« 
selves  in  war,  it  was  usual  to  publish  a 
declaration  of  the  injuries  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  to  demand  satisfaction  by 
ambassadors :  for  however  prepared,  or 
excellently  skilled  they  were  in^tlie  a(^ 
fairs  of  war,  yet  peace,  if  to  be  procured 
upon  honourable  terms,  was  thought 
more  eligible:  which  custom  was  ob^ 
served  even  in  the  most  early  ages,  aa 
appears  from  the  story  of  Tydeus,  whom 
Polynices  sent  to  compose  matters  with 
his  brother  Eteocles,  King  of  Thebes, 
before  he  proceeded  to  invest  that  city, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Statius,  (Thcbaid. 
lib.  ii.  V.  368.)  and  several  others.  8ee 
Potter,  p.  64  and  65. 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  used 
abundance  of  superstition  in  entering 
upon  any  hostility,  or  clositlg  in  an^ 
league  or  confederacy;  the  public  mi? 
nistcrs  who  performed  the  ceremonial 
part  of  both  these,  were  the  Feciales,  or 
neralds.  The  ceremonies  were  of  tliis 
nature :  When  any  neighbouring  state 
had  given  sufficient  reason  for  the  se- 
nate to  suspect  a  design  of  breaking 
with  them;  or  had  offered  any  violence 
or  injustice  to  the-  sttl^ects  of  Rome^ 
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which  was  enough  to  give  them  the  re- 
pute of  enemies;  one  of  the  fedales, 
chosen  out  of  the  college  upon  this  oc- 
casion, and  habited  in  the  vest  belong- 
ing to  his  order,  together  with  his  other 
ensigns  and  habiliments,  set  forward  for 
the  enemy's  country.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  confines,  he  pronounced  a 
formal  declaration  of  the  cause  of  his 
arrival,  calling  all  the  ^ods  to  witness, 
and  imprecating  the  diwne  veneeance 
on  himself  and  his  country,  if  his  rea- 
sons were  not  just^  When  he  came  to 
the  chief  city  of  the  enemy,  he  agtiin  re- 
peated the  same  declaration,  wiui  some 
addition, and  withall  desired  satisfaction. 
If  they  delivered  into  his  power  the  au- 
thors of  the  injury,  or  gave  hosti^es  for 
security,  he  returned  satisfied  to  Kome; 
if  otherwise,  they  desired  time  to  con- 
sider; he  went  away  for  ten  days,  and 
then  came  again  to  hear  their  resolu- 
tion; and  this  he  did,  in  some  cases, 
three  times :  but,  if  nothing  was  done 
towards  an  accommodation  in  about 
thirty  days,  he  declared  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  endeavour  to  assert  their 
rifiht  by  their  anns.  After  this,  the  he- 
rald was  obliged  to  return,  and  t6  make 
a  true  report  of  his  embassy  before  the 
senate,  assuring  them  of  the  legality  of 
the  war,  which  they  were  now  consult- 
ing to  undertake ;  and  was  then  again 
dispatched  to  perform  the  last  part  of 
the  ceremony,  which  was  to  throw  a 
spear  into,  or  towards  tlie  enem/s 
country,  in  token  of  defiance,  and  as  a 
stunmons  to  war,  pronouncing  at  the 
same  time  a  set  form  of  words  to  the 
like  purpose.  Kennett's  Roman  Anti- 
quities, book  iv.  page  229. 

MANIGLIONS,  the  two  handles  on 
the  back  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.  See 
Cannon. 

MANIPLE.    See  Manipvlus. 

MANIPULARIS,  (manipulaire,  Fr.) 
from  Maniple,  a  handful  o^  bottle  of 
straw.  The  chief  officer  in  a  part  of 
the  Roman  infantry  called  Manipulus, 
was  so  called. 

MANIPUL£,Fr.  See  Manipulus. 

ManipuIe  Pi^echniguCy  Ff.  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  iron  or  brass  petards, 
which  may  be  thrown  by  the  hand  upon 
an  enemy.  These  petards  and  the  me- 
thod of  making  them  are  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Casimi  in  his  work  on  artii- 
lety.    See  Petardsw 


MANIPULUS,  (ffianipuU,  Fr.)a  small 
body  of  infantry,  originally  so  caUed 
among  the  Romans  during  the  reiga  of 
Romulus. 

It  consisted  of  one  hundred  men,  ana 
in  the  days  of  the  Consuls  and  first  Ci^- 
sors,  of  two  hundred.  Three  Manipoli 
constituted^  a  Roman  cohort.  £^h 
Manipulus  was  commanded  by  two  of&- 
cers  allied  centurions,  one  of  whom  act* 
ed  as  lieutenant  to  the  other.  A  oentu* 
rion  among  the  Romans,  may  be  cos* 
sidered  in  me  same  li^ht,  as.we  view  a 
captain  of  a  company  m  modem  service. 
Every  Manipulus  made  two  centuries  or 
Ordines,  This,  however,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  the  uniform  establish* 
ment  or  formition  of  the  Manipulus; 
for  according  to  Varro  and  Vegetius,  it 
was  the  smaOest  body  of  men  employed 
in  the  Roman  armies,  and  composed  the 
tentb  p^ft  of  a  century.  Spartian  in  his 
life  oi  Sexennius  Niger,  savs  it  consist* 
ed  only  of  ten  soldiers.  We  have  al» 
ready  observed,  that  it  takes  its  nama 
from  Manipulus,  which  signifies  a  hand^ 
fui  of  straw;  the  latter  having  been 
fixed  to  a  long  pole  to  serve  as  a  rally^ 
ing  signal,  before  the  eades  wer6  adop^> 
ed.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to 
the  modem  expression,  a  handful  of 
men,  unepoignie  de  gens,  Vegetius,  on 
on  the  other  hand,  says  it  comes  from 
maniM,  which  signified  a  small  body  or 
handful  of  men  collected  together,  and 
following  the  same  standard :  and  Mo> 
destus  as  well  as  Varro,  state  it  to  have 
been  so  called,  because,  when  thevweni 
into  action,  they  (ook  one  another  by 
the  hand,  or  fought  all  together.  A 
French  writer  conceives,  that  Manipu- 
lus may  be  considered  as  one  of  those 
parts  of  a  modem  battalioa,  which  are 
distributed  in  difierent  rooms,  &c.  and 
which  is  called  une  chambrie,  or  a  com- 
pany that  messes  together. 

According  to  some  writers,  the  hand* 
ful  of  straw  seems  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  small  flag  of  cloth,  to  which 
latter  thie  term  mampuhu  was  also 
applied. 

MANOEUVRE,  (Manoeuvre,  Fr) 
manceuvres  of  war  consist  chiefly  in  hiH 
bituating  the  soldier  to  a  variety  of 
evolutions,  to  accustom  him  to  different 
movement^  and  to  render  his  mind  fa- 
miliar with  the  nature  of  every  princi- 
ple of  offensive  or  defensive  operatioo. 
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The  regular  manoeuvres  wliich  are  or- 
dered to  be  practi:>ed  throughout  the 
British  urmy,  at  review,  are  nineteen : 
they  are  detailed  in  the  Rules  and  Re- 

fulatioiis  for  the  Formations,  Field 
^^erciiCy  and  Movements  of  his  Majes- 
ty'^  Forces,  with  appropriate  references 
to  the  several  sections  of  that  work, 
which  elucidate  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing them. 

The  word  manoeuvre  is  frequently 
used  in  the  French  artillery  to  express 
the  method  with  which  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance or  mortar  is  raised  and  placed  up- 
on its  carriage  by  several  hands,  assist- 
ed by  the  crab  or  any  other  machine. 
In  a  general  acceptation  of  the  term, 
ftummivre  means  that  mechanical  pro- 
cess by  which  any  weight  is  lifted. 

To  MANOEUVRE,  IS  to  manage  any 
body  or  armed  force  in  such  a  manner 
fts  to  derive  sudden  and  unexpected  ad- 
vantages before  the  enemy,  from  a  su- 
perior talent  in  military  movements.  It 
consists  in  distributing  equal  motion  to 
every  part  of  a  body  of  troops,  to  ena- 
ble tilt  whole  to  form,  or  change  their 
position,  in  the  most  expeditious  and 
appropriate  method)  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses required  of  a  battalion,  brigade,  or 
line  of  cavalry,  infantry,  or  artillery.  It 
has  always  been  lamented,  that  men  have 
been  brought  on  service  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  uses  of  the  diiTerent 
nvinoBuvres  they  have  been  practising ; 
for  having  no  ideas  of  any  thine  but  the 
uniformity  of  the  parade,  tliey  instantly 
fall  into  disorder  and  confusion  when 
they  lose  the  step,  or  see  a  deviation 
from  the  straight  lines  they  liave  been 
accustomed  to  at  exercise.  It  is  a  pity 
to  see  so  much  attention  confined  to 
show,  and  so  little  given  to  instruct  the 
troops  in  what  may  be  of  use  to  them 
on  real  service. 

No  manoeuvre  should  be  executed  in 
the  pi'esence  of  an  eucmy,  unless  pro- 
tected by  some  division  of  the  troops. 

Grand  Manoeuvre  de  guerre,  Fr. 
tliis  expression  is  peculiarly  French,  and 
tuny  be  said  to  signify  tlie  dispositions 
of  war  upon  a  large  scale.  Ac*cording 
to  Marshal  Saxe  these  dispositions  con- 
sist chiefly  in  drawing  troops  up  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
may  support  each  other;  but  he  objects 
to  tliat  arrangement  by  which  compa- 
nies or  platoons  of  infantry  are  inter- 
Buxed  with  squadroas  uf  horse;  for^  va 


he  justly  obsen'es,  if  the  latter  should 
be  beaten,  tlie  foot  solfiiers  must  una- 
voidably he  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  be  rut  to  pieces. 
For  further  particulars  on  this  impor- 
tant article,  see  Saxe's  Reveries^  -where 
he  treats  of  La  Grande  Manoeuvre  d4 
Guerre,  and  the  Supplement  to  them  by  ' 
Baron  d'Espagnac,  page  69. 

Warlike  Manoeuvres,  (manoeuvres 
de  guerre,  Fr.)  warlike  manoeuvres,  or 
the  different  exercises,  &c.  by  whicb 
men  are  taught  the  military  profession: 
the(»e  exercises,  from  the  earliest  periods' 
of  history,  have  been  infinitely  diver- 
sihed.  Vegetius,  an  ancient  writer,  re- 
marks, that  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
enure  their  raw  troops  to  the  fatigueg 
of  war,  had  specific  regulations  drawn 
up,  by  which  every  recruit  was  regular- 
ly practised  in  martial  exercises.  Thes« 
regulations  were  originally  formed  du- 
ring the  existence  of  their  republic,  and 
were  afterwards  confirmed  oy  the  enir 
perors  Augustus  and  Adrian. 

It  was  particularly  ordained,  that  th# 
cavalry  as  well  as  the  infantry  should  ba 
walked  out  (etre  mener  a  la  promenadey 
three  times  every  month.  The  foot  were 
obliged  to  go  ten  miles  beyond  the  linet 
of  their  encampment.  On  these  occa- 
sions they  were  regularly  drawn  up. 
But  their  movements  both  in  going  and 
retumhig  were  frequently  altered ;  b^ 
ing  sometimes  obliged  to  march  at  a  mo- 
derate rate,  and  at  others  to  increase 
their  pace,  and  run.  The  same  regula- 
tion held  good  with  respect  to  the  ca- 
valry, which  was  armed  and  divided  in* 
to  certain  proportions  called  Turmae. 
The  troops  on  oorseback  went  the  sama 
distance,  and  practised  different  evolu- 
tions on  the  road.  Sometimes, advanc- 
ing to  attack,  and  at  others  suddenly 
wheeling  round,  to  return  to  the  charga 
with  greater  impetuosity.  These  exer- 
cises were  n(jt,  however,  confined  to 
open  n>ads,  or  a  level  country :  both 
horse  and  foot  were  frequi:ntly  ordered 
to  make  their  way  through  intricate 
passes,  over  crag!2;ed  hills,  6ic.  and  to 
accast(jm  themselves  to  every  possible 
obstacle  that  might  occur  in  military 
movements. 

This  soecies  of  manoeuvre  or  practis* 

ing  exercise,  has  not  obtained  in  modem 

times.    It  is  now  thought  sufficient  to 

teach  a  raw  recruit  the  use  uf  the  fire- 
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lock,  and  to  make  him  master  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  movements,  by  the 
knowledge  of  which  he  may  be  able  to 
make  part  of  a  well  disciplined  corps. 
How  to  march  against  and  attack  an 
enemy,  or  to  meet  his  attack  with  skill 
and  steadiness;  these  principally  con- 
stitute the  system  of  modern  mano-u- 
vres,  and  are  better  understood  by  the 
oame  of  evolutions.  In  the  British  ser- 
vice there  is  a  specific  number  of  ma- 
noeuvres or  evolutions  to  which  every 
regiment  must  conform,  and  with  the 
particular  practice  of  which  every  of- 
ficer and  soldier  must  be  made  intimate- 
ly acquainted.  As  these  are  detailed  in 
tne  General  Rules  and  Regulations, 
published  by  authority,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  referring  to  them. 

MAN(EUVRER,  IV.  to  manoeuvre. 
This  verb,  in  the  French  language,  may 
"be  applied  two  ways;  as,  Manauvrer 
Ics  voiles,  to  manage  the  sails  and  tackle 
of  a  vessel. 

Mai7<euvrkr  des  Troupen^  to  make 
loldiers  go  through  their  different  man- 
oc uvres.  Cet  troupes  ont  bien  manoeuvre^ 
those  soldiers  have  ably  manoeuvred. 

Bien  qu  mal  Manokuvrer,  Fr.  sig- 
nifies to  manoeuvre  well  or  ill ;  as,  un 
tel  general  ou  qfficier  a  bien  manccuvri  cL 
tel  passage,  k  tel  endroit,  such  a  general 
manoeuvred  well  at  such  a  passage  or 
quarter;  tnais  un  tel  i  tnal  manauvri  d 
(a  defense  ou  it  Vaitaque  de  tel  paste,  but 
such  an  officer  manoeuvred  extremely 
ill  in  his  defence  or  attack  of  such  a 
|iost.  Tlie  word  manoeuvre  is  origi- 
nally derived  from  the  Latin  ManHs 
Opus. 

MANCEUVRIER,  Fr,  any  officer 
who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  manoeuvVing. 

Man(£uvrif.r  is  also  applied  to  a 
troop  or  company,  and  even  to  a  v^holc 
army,  whose  evolutions  are  done  with 
correctness. 

Manceuvrter,  Fr,  a  sea  phrase, 
which  is  frequently  used  among  the 
French,  to  signify  that  an  officer  not  only 
understands  all  the  different  words  of 
command,  but  can  thoroughly  manoeuvre 
his  ship.  It  is  common  to  say,  t7  est 
«n  des  meilleurs  mantmvriers  qui  soient 
$ur  mer,  Ife  is  one  of  the  ablest  sea  offi- 
cers in'  tlie  service. 

MANQUER,  Fr.  to  miss;  to  be  de- 
ficient in  any  thing ;  as  manquer  d  sa 
paroUf  to  break  one's  paroi«« 


Une  arme  d  feu  MAKQt7E,  Fr,  a  firt- 
arm,  or  musquet  misses  fire. 

Manquer  de  nmnitions,  Fr.  to  be  ill 
want  of  stores  and  ammunition. 

^Manquer  de  cosur,  Fr.  to  be  irreso- 
lute ;  to  want  courage. 

Manquer  de  'foi,  Fr.  to  break  onc^ 
word ;  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith. 

Manquer  une  occasion^  Fr.  to  lti( 
slip  an  opportunity. 

Manquer  belle,  Fr.  to  escape  nar- 
rowly. 

MANTEAU,  Fr.  Thi»  word,  which 
literally  signifies  a  cloak,  is  frequently 
used  among  the  French  to  express  the 
covering  that  hussars  or  light  infantry 
troops  carry  for  the  double  purpose  of 
shielding  their  bodies  from  the  incle* 
mencies  of  the  weather  in  outposts,  &c. 
and  for  spreading  o'ver  their  heads,  by 
means  of  poles,  when  they  occasionallj 
halt,  and  take  a  position. 

Manteau  d*armes,  Fr.  a  piece  of 
ticking  made  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
with  which  a  stand  of  arms  is  secured 
against  the  rain.  This  case  is  sometimes 
made  with  straw,  or  the  branches  of 
trees. 

Manteau  d*honneur,  Fr.  In  die 
days  of  chivalry  the  Manteau  tthonneur^ 
or  robe  of  honour,  w'as  the  greatest  or- 
nament that  could  be  worn,  by  a  knight, 
when  he  was  not  armed.  It  was  of  a 
bright  scarlet  dye,  very  long,  and  lined 
with  ermine.  V('hen  any  gentleman  was 
knighted  he  received  this  robe  of  ho- 
nour from  the  king  himself. 

Carder  les  Mant^iaux,  Fr.  a  figura- 
tive expression  used  among  the  French 
to  signify  a  bye-stander. — It  is  mor« 
immediately  applicable  to  seconds  in  m 
duel.     

MANTELETS,  in  a  mint&iy  sense, 
are  either  single  or  double,  composed  of 
great  planks  of  wood,  of  <  about  5  feet 
high,  and  3  inches  thick.  The  single 
ones  are  sometimes  covered  with  tin, 
made  musket-proof,  which  the  pioneers 
generally  roll  before  them,  being  fixed 
upon  wheels,  to  cover  them  from  tho 
enemy's  fire,  in  opening  the  trenches,  or 
carrying  on  the  sap,  &c.  The  double 
ones  form  an  angle,  and  stand  square^ 
making  two  fronts,  which  cover  both  tho 
front  and  fiank  of  the  sappers,  &c.  when 
at  work:  these  have  double  planks, 
with  earth  rammed  in  between  them  s 
they  are  %  feet  high  and  S  in  breadth, 
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f  od  are  sometimes  covered  with  plates 
of  iron.  They  may  with  prQpriety  be 
called  a  moving  parapet,  haviiig  a  shaft 
to  guide  tliem  bv. 

MANTONEt,  Fr.  a  small  piece  of 
wood  or  iron,  which  is  notched^  for  tlie 
purpose  of  hanging  any  thing  upon  It. 
The  pegs  in  soldiers  rooms  are  some- 
times so  called. 

MANUAL.— In  a  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  means  any  thing  clone 
by  the  hand. 

Manual  exercisef  a-  regulated  me- 
thod which  officers  and  soldiers  are 
taught,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
them  familiar  with  the  musquet,  and 
of  adapting  their  persons  to  military 
movements  under  arms.  This  exercise 
has  lately  undergone  some  alteration : 
the  words  of  command  ate — Secure. 
arm$^-^haulder  artnt — Order  arms — 
Fijf  bayartett-^Shoulder  arm$^^Pretent 
armt-^^Shoulder  armt — Port  ann$~^ 
Charge  bayonetP^Shtmlder  arm$^Ad- 
Tance  armp^Shculder  amw^^Support 
crtm^Carry  armt ;  which  being  seve- 
rally explained  under  their  alphabetical 
arrangement,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  further  detail, 

MANUBALISTE,  JFV.  from  die  La- 
tin, maoubalista.    A  cross  bow. 

MANUFACTURES  d'armet,  Fr. 
places  appropriated  for  tiie  manufac- 
turing ox  arms.  During  the  old  go- 
vernment of  France,  three  places  were 
appropriated  for  the  manufacturing  of 
arms;  one  atMaubeuge,  one  at  Charle- 
ville  and  Nourzon,  and  the  third  at  Sl 
Etienne  en  Foret.  These  were  called 
Royal  manufactones  of  arras  for  pub- 
lic service.  A  director-general  supers 
intended  the  whole,  to  whom  every  per- 
son concerned  in  the  undertaking  was 
subject,  and  who  was  Iiimself  subordi- 
nate to  those  artillery  inspectors  and 
comptroUers,  that  were  severally  ap- 
pointed by  the  grand  master  of  the  ord- 
nance and  the  secretary  at  war. 

MAP,  in  a  military  and  geographical 
sense,  is  a  plane  figure,  representing  the 
Airfaoe  of  the  earth,  or  a  part  thereof, 
according  to  the  laws  of  persoective ; 
distinguiahin^  the  situation  or  cities, 
mountains,  nvers,  roads,  &c. 

In  maps  these  three  things  are  essen- 
tially necessary.  1.  lliat  all  places  have 
the  same  «tuation  and  distance  from 
the  great  circles  therein,  as  on  the  globe, 
lo  shew  thtir  paralielsi  longitadei^  aoues; 


climates,  and  celestial  appearances.  S. 
That  their  magnitudes  be  proportiona- 
ble to  the  real  magnitudes  on  the  globes. 
3.  That  ail  places  have  tlie  same  situa- 
tion, bearing,  and  distance,  as  on  the 
earth  itself. 

Maps  are  either  universal,  which  ex- 
hibit the  whole  surface  of  the  earth ;  or 
partial,  which  exhibit  some  particular 
part  thereof :  each  kind  is  called  ceo 
graphical  or  land  maps,  in  contradistmo- 
tion  to  hydrographical  or  sea  maps,  re-^ 
presenting  the  seas,  and  sea-coasts,  pro- 
perly called  charts. 

As  a  map  is  a  representation  of  somf 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  delinea- 
ted upon  a  plane,  the  earth,  being  round, 
no  part  of  the  spherical  surface  of  it  can 
be  accurately  exhibited  upon  a  plane; 
and  therefore  some  have  proposed  kIo- 
bular  maps.  For  this  purpose  a  platt 
of  brass  might  be  hammered,  or  at  a 
less  expence  a  piece  of  paste-board  might 
be  formed  into  a  segment  of  a  sphere, 
and  covered  on  its  convex  side  with  a 
map  projected  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  papers  of  the  common  globe  ai'e. 
A  map  made  in  this  method  would  show 
every  thio^in  the  same  mninier,  as  it 
would  be  seen  upon  a  globe  oi'  the  same 
diameter,  with  the  sphere  upon  the  seg- 
ment of  which  it  was  deliueaif'd :  and, 
indeed,  maps  of  this  sort  would  in  effect 
be  segments  of  such  a  globe;  but  they 
are  not  in  conmion  use. 

The  ancients  described  all  parts  of  the 
known  earth  in  one  general  map.  In 
this  view  pue  of  them,  compares  th« 
shape  of  the  earth  to  the  leather  of  a 
sling,  whose  lengtli  exceeds  its  breadth : 
the  length  of  tlie  then  known  parts  of 
tlie  earth  from  east  to  west  was  consi- 
derably greater  than  from  north  to 
south;  for  which- reason,  the  former  of 
these  was  called  the  longitude,  and  th« 
otJier  the  latitude. 

The  modeni  general  maps  are  such  as 
give  us  a  view  of  an  entire  hemisphere, 
or  lialf  of  the  globe;  and  are  projected 
upon  tiie  plane  of  some  gre;it  circle, 
which  terminates  the  projected  hemis- 
phere, and  divides  it  from  the  other  half 
of  the  globe,  at  the  equator,  the  meri- 
dian, or  horizon  of  some  place.  From 
the  circle  the  projection  is  denominated, 
and  said  to  be  equatorial,  meridional,  or 
horizontal. 

Particular  maps  «rt  sudi  as  exhibit 
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to  US  less  than  an  hemisphere :  of  this  I 
sort  are  maps  of  the  great  quarters  hito 
'  which  the  earth  is  dnided,  as  Eumpe, 
Asia,  Afric.j,  and  America ;  or  maps  of 
particular  kiiigdonis,  provinces,  coun- 
tries or  of  lesser  districts. 

A  particular  map  is  a  part  of  a  gene» 
rnl  one,  and  may  be  made  upon  the  same 
principles,  as  by  projecting  a  large  he- 
misphere, and  taking  so  much  of  it  as 
the  map  is  designed  to  contain.  When 
we  are  to  delineate  a  map  of  the  smaller 
part  of  the  earth,  if  it  be  near  tlie  equa- 
tor, the  meridians  and  paniiteis  may  be 
represented  by  equi-distantstraight  lines; 
if  at  some  distance  from  the  equator,  the 
paraliels  may  be  equi-distant  straight 
lines,  and  the  meridians  straight  lines, 
a  little  converging  towards  the  nearest 
pole;  oc  the  meridians  may  (>e  straight* 
lines  converging  towards  the  nearest 
pole,  and  the  parallels  circular. 

When  we  are  to  make  a  7nap  of  a  very 
small  district,  as  of  a  county  or  hun- 
dred, whatever  part  of  the  earth  it  be  in, 
the  meridians  and  parallels  may  be  equi- 
distant straight  hues,  dnuvn  through 
every  minute,  &c.  of  longitude,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  largeness  of  the  map  will 
allow.  See  Plotting  and  Survey- 
ing. 

The  use  of  maps  is  obvious  from  their 
construction.  The  degrees  of  the  meri- 
dians and  parallels  shew  the  longitude 
land  latitude  of  places;  their  bearings 
from  each  other  appear  from  inspec- 
tion; and  their  distances  from  each  other 
niay  be  measured  by  the  di\  isions  on  the 
roeridiau,  equator,  or  scales.  See  Geo- 
#<niAPHY. 

•  MARAIS,  Fr,  a  marsh.  This  spe- 
cies of  soil  affords  great  defence  and  se- 
curity to  any  strong  fort,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  it. 

To  MARAUDE,  to  plunder.    This 
word  is,  by  respectable  authority,  sug- 
gested to  have  been  derived  from  a  pro- 
per name.    We  read  in  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,    that   one  Merode',    a  bold  and 
•enterprizing  Spimish  partisan  of  some 
distinction,  was  in  the  habits  of  making 
depredations.and  incursions,  at  the  head 
of  a  party,  which  dis^regarded  the  com- 
mon laws  and  regulations  of  war.    He 
•  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  rash- 
ness.   In  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
Harte,  in  his  histoiy  of  the  life  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  makes  the  following 
••bservations :  vide  page  70,  toI.  ii.<-— 


"  According  to  strict  ortliography,  we 
ought  to  write  mcrodcurs,  and  not  ma- 
rauders. The  truth  is,  these  partisans 
took  their  name  from  a  Couat  de  Me- 
RODE,  a  brutal  and  licentious  othcer  in 
these  wars,  who  w!is  killed  in  a  drunken 
quarrel  by  John  dc  Wert.  From  tliia 
man's  practice,  a  plunderer  and  a  rar 
visher  was  suruamed  merodUtUy  by  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  soldiers,  who  served 
then  under  the  emperor  :  from  whence 
came  the  French'  word  Marauder, 
which  the  Marechal  de  Luxemburg  al- 
ways spelt  Mapodeur:  Reflejciun.s  Mi" 
litaires  et  Politiques  de  Santa  Cruz, 
Torn.  ni. 

This  word  is,  however,  to  be  found  in 
Gombauld,  a  French  writer  of  high 
fashion  in  his  time ;  who  was  near  30 
years  old  before  Gustacus  ft«s  born ; 
whose  chief  patrons  Crxcc  pt  Madame  de 
Rambouillet,)  Henry  ihe  fourth,  and 
Marie  de  Medici,  died  before  Gustavus 
icas  king;  and  who  was  near  sixty  6e- 
fore  Gustavus  went  to  tear  ! 

The  word  in  Gombauld  (as  it  is  also 
in  Moliere)  is  maraud  (now  more  usu- 
ally maraudeur)  to  expressk  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  act;  the  man  who  goes  4 
la  fnaraudf,  viz. 

Voyant  la  splendeur,  non  commune^ 
Dont  ce  Maraud  est  revctUy 
Qui  ne  diroitf  que  la  Fortune 
Veutfaire  enragtr  la  Vertu  ! 
Hearing    what    wealth,  wealth  hardly 

heard ! 
This  vile  Marauder  dares  to  steal. 
One  almost  thinksChance  thus  lias  err'd, 
That  Virtue's  temper  she  might  feel ! 

On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  asserted 
by  a  correspondent  that  the  word  has 
been  long  since  traced  to  Jifarourf,  which 
in  Hebrew  also  expresses  a  man  guiltjf 
of  fraud  and  rapine.  From  thence  it 
has  pased,  with  deflections,  not  very 
violent  in  language,  through  the  Greek 
and  Latin. 

The  word  is  not  in  Johnson^  though 
it  might  have  indulged  him  in  his  fine 
manner,  as  a  moralist,  and  as  an  anti- 
gallican  too,  on  the  horrible  enormity  of 
a  marauder;  for  which  we  have  no 
word  bnt  what  we  must  borrow  from 
the  Frenchman  or  the  Jew! 

M AllAUDE,  Fr.  the  act  of  maraud- 
ing. This  word  specifically  means  the 
theft  or  depredation  which  a  soldier 
commits  i^ainst  the  peasantry  of  th% 
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country,  and  for  which  offence  he  is 
punished  with  death  in  all  foreign  ser- 
vices. 

Alter  en  Maraude,  to  go  out  ma- 
rauding. 

MAHAUDKR,  (maraudeur,  Fr.)  a 
marauder.  This  term  is  not  strictly 
English.  Its  signification,  however,  is 
generally  the  same  in  all  services.  Any 
soldier  that  steals  out  of  camp,  armed 
or  unarmed,  for  the  purpo^  of  pillaging 
the  country,  is  a  marauder,  and  is  lia- 
ble, upon  conviction,  to  be  punished 
with  de<>ch,  or  such  other  punishment 
as  by  a  general  court-martial  shall  be 
awarded. 

MARAUDING,  in  a  military  sense, 
the  act  of  plundering,  which  is  generally 
committed  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who, 
without  any  order,  go  into  the  neigh- 
bouring houses  or  villages,  when  the 
army  is  either  in  camp  or  in  garrison,  to 
pilfer  and  destroy,  &c.  Marauders  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  camp,  to  the  military 
profession,  and  deserve  no  better  quar- 
ters from  their  o^f  cers  than  they  give 
to  poor  peasants,  &c.  The  crime  of 
marauding  is  indeed  provided  against 
by  Sect.  xiv.  Article  xviii.  of  the  Articles 
of  War. 

Marc,  Fr.  a  weight  equal  to  eight 
ounces.  In  France,  it  is  usual  for  sil- 
ver-smiths and  jewellers,  to  take  a  marc 
at  that  standard,  but  when  articles  of 
greater  bulk  and  grosser  quality  than 
those  they  deal  in,  are  brought  to  tiie 
scale,  the  marc  contains  16  ounces  to 
the  pound.  All  stores  and  ammunition 
were  appreciated  by  this  measure." 

A  MARCH,  (une  marche,  Fr.)  is  the 
moving  of  a  body  of  men  from  one 
place  to  another.  C^  must  be  taken 
in  marching  troops,  that  they  are  not 
liable  to  be  flanked  or  intercepted ;  for 
of  all  operations  none  is  more  difficult, 
because  they  must  not  only  be  directed 
to  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  movements  the  enemy 
may  have  n^ade. 

Of  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  war, 
none  is  more  essential  than  that  of 
marching.  It  may  be  justly  called  the 
key  which  leads  to  all  important  mo- 
tions and  manoeuvres  of  an  army ;  for 
they  depend  entirely  on  this  point.  A 
man  can  be  attacked  in  four  different 
ways;  in  the  front,  on  both  flanks,  and 
in  the  rear:  but  he  can  defend  himself, 
and  ftOBoy  tke  enemyy  only  when  placed 


with  his  face  towards  him.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  general  object  of 
marching  is  reduced  to  three  points 
only;  to  march  forwards,  and  on  both 
sides,  because  it  is  impossible  to  do  it 
for  any  time  backwards,  and  by  that 
means  face  the  enemy  wherever  he  pre- 
sents himself.  The  difierent  steps  to  be 
made  use  of  are  three :  slow,  quick,  and 
oblique.  The  first  is  proper  in  advanc- 
ing, when  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  enemy,  and  when  thcT  ground 
is  unequal,  that  the  line  may  not  be 
broken,  and  that  a  regular  fire  may  be 
kept  up  without  intermission.  The  s^ 
cond  IS  chiefly  necessary,  when  yoa 
want  ^o  anticipate  the  enemy  in  occupy- 
ing some  post,  in  passing  a  defile,  and, 
above  all,  m  attackmg  an  intrenchment^ 
to  avoid  being  a  long  while  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  small  arms, 
&c.  The  third  step  is  of  infinite  conse- 
quence, both  in  the  infantry  and  caval- 
ry; columns  may  be  opened  and  formed 
into  lines,  and,  vice  versa,  lines  into  co- 
lumns, by  this  kind  of  step,  in  a  lesser  . 
space,  and  consequently  in  less  time^ 
than  by  any  other  method  whatsoever. 
In  commg  out  of  a  defile,  you  may  in- 
stantly form  the  line  without  presenting 
the  flank  to  the  enemy.  The  line  may 
be  formed  though  ever  so  near  to  the 
enemy,  with  safety,  because  you  face 
him,  and  can  with  ease  and  safety  pro- 
tect and  cover  the  motion  of  the  troops, 
while  they  are  coming  out  of  the  defiles 
and  formmg.  The  same  thing  may  be 
equally  executed,  when  a  column  is  t^ 
be  formed,  in  order  to  advance  or  r^. 
treat ;  which  is  a  point  of  infinite  con- 
sequence, and  should  be  established  as 
an  axiom. 

The  order  of  march  of  the  troops  must 
be  so  disposed,  that  each  should  arrive 
at  their  rendezvous,  if  possible  on  the 
same  day.  The  qua rter-master-genera), 
or  his  deputy,  with  an  able  engineer, 
should  sufliciently  reconnoitre  the  coun^ 
try,  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  both 
of  that  and  of  the  enemy,  before  he 
forms  his  routes. 

Before  a  marchy  the  army  generally 
receives  several  days  bread.  The  quar- 
ter-masters, camp-colour-men,  and  pio- 
neers, parade  according  to  orders,  and 
march  immediately  after,  commanded 
by  the  quarter-master-general,  or  his  de- 
puty.  They  art  to  clear  the  roads>  level 
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the  ways,  make  preparations  for  the 
iBarch  of  the  army,  oec.  The  general, 
for  instance,  beats  at  2,  the  assemhli/f  at 
3»  and  the  army  to  march  in  30  minutes 
after.  Upon  beating  the  gentral,  the 
village  and  general  over's  gMardsy 
quarter  and  rear-guards,  join  their  re- 
spective corps ;  and  the  army  pack  up 
taeir  baggage.  Upon  beating  the  assem- 
hl^y  the  tents  are  to  be  struck,  and  sent 
«nth  the  baggie  to  the  place  appoint- 
ed, &G. 

The  companies  draw  up  in  their  sev^ 
lal  streets,  and  the  rolls  are  called.  At 
the  time  appointed,  the  drummers  are  to 
beat  a  maicb,  and  tifers  play  at  the  head 
of  the  line;  upon  which  the  companies 
march  out  from  their  several  streets, 
form  battalions  as  they  advance  to  the 
head  of  the  line,  and  then  halt. 

The  several  battalions  will  be  formed 
into  columns  by  the  adjutant-general, 
and  the  order  of  march,  &c.  be  given  to 
the  general  oiRcers  who  lead  the  co- 
lumns. 

The  cavalry  generally  march  by  re^i- 
flients  or  sauadrons.  The  heavy  artil- 
lej7  idways  Veep  the  graat  roads,  4n  the 
center  of  the  f^olumusy  escorted  by  a 
strong  party  of  infantry  and  cavalry.— 
The  iieldrpieces  move  with  the  co- 
lumns. 

Each  soldier  generally  marches  with 
60  rounds  of  powder  and  ball,  and  three 
good  flints;  one  of  which  is  to  be  fixed 
in  the  cock  of  his  firelock.  The  routes 
nust  be  so  formed,  that  no  column  may 
cross  another  on  the  march, 

MARCH !  (marchey  Fr.)  as  a  word  of 
command,  whenever  it  is  given  singly, 
invariably  denotes  that  ordinary  time  is 
to  be  taken;  when  the  quick  march  is 
meant,  that  word  will  precede  the  other. 
1^  word  march,  marks  the  beginning 
of  movements  from  the  halt ;  but  it  is^ 
not  given  when  the  body  is  in  previous 
motion.  It  should  be  sharp,  clear^  and 
llistiuct. 

In  Marching, every  soldier  must  be 
veil  balanced  on  his  limbs:  his  arms 
and  hands,  without  stifihess,  must  be 
kept  steady  by  his  sides,  and  not  sufter- 
ed  to  vibrate.  lie  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stoop  forward,  still  less  to  lean  back. 
His  body  must  he  kept  square  to  the 
front,  and  thrown  rather  more  forward 
in  marching  than  when  halted,  that  it 
may  accompany  the  movement  of  the 
1^  and  thigh:  the  ham  must  be  stretch^  | 


ed,  but  without  stifiening  the  knee :  the 
toe  a  little  pointed,  and  kept  hear  the 
ground,  so  that  the  shoe-soles  may  not 
be  visible  to  a  person  in  front:  the  head 
to  be  kept  well  up,  straight  to  the  front, 
and  the  eyes  not  suffered  to  be  cast 
down :  the  foot,  without  being  drawn 
back,  must  be  placed  flat  on  the  ground. 
P^e  6,  Sect.  5,  Rules  and  Regmations. 

With  deference  to  the  prevailing 
mode  of  drilling,  we  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, that  the  object  so  generally  re- 
commended, of  keeping  the  body  erect, 
and  the  legs  well  stretched  and  pointed^ 
would  be  effectually  gained,  were  re- 
cruits, when  they  ar<^  mrst  placed  under 
the  moulding  hand  of  the  drill  serjeant, 
taught  and  gradually  accustomed  to  step 
well  out  from  the  haunches.  This  me- 
thod is  invariably  practised  among  the 
French,  who  are  unquestionably  not 
only  the  best  dancers,  but  the  most  ex* 
pert  movers  on  foot  in  tlie  world. 

Quic/c-MAacii,  a  movement  by  which 
troops  advance  at  the  rate  of  108  steps 
in  the  minute,  each  of  SO  inches,  making 
270  feet  in  a  minute. 

QutcA>-M  ARCH,  as  a  word  of  command* 
signifies,  that  the  troops  should  move  in 
quick  time. 

jS/oot-March,  a  moTen)^ nt  by  which 
troops  advance  at  the  rate  of  75  stepi 
in  tbe  minute. 

In  order  to  teach  a  recruit  the  just 
length  of  pace,  accurate  distances  must 
be  marked  out  on  the  ^ound,  along 
which  he  should  be  practised. 

Wheeling-^hViCVLy  or  quickest  time/^B 
190  steps  of  30  inches  each,  or  SCO  feet 
in  the  minute. 

This  is  the  most  rapid  movement  by 
which  men  under  arms,  or  otherwise 
when  formed,  go  from  line  into  column, 
or  come  from  column  into  line.  The 
regulatio^i  preiicribes  130  steps  of  30 
inches  each,  or  300  feet  in  the  minute. 
This  b  applied  chiefly  to  the  purpose  of 
wheeling,  and  is  the  rate  at  which  all 
bodies  accomplish  their  whuUy  the  out- 
ward file  stepping  33  inches,  whether 
the  wheel  be  from  line  into  columDy 
during  the  march  in  column,  or  from 
column  into  line.  In  this  <ime  also 
should  divisions  double  and  move  up, 
when  passing  obstacles  in  line;  or  when 
in  the  column  of  march,  the  front  of 
divisions  is  increased  or  diminished. 

A  M4Jicii|  (h  morohff  Fr.)  a  certaio 
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tune  or  concord  of  notes,  which  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  movement  of  any  particular 
body  of  troops,  as  the  grenadier's  march, 
the  march  of  the  Marseilois,  la  marche 
da  JaniMzaireSf  the  march  of  the  Jani- 
aaries. 

Marching  to  the  front  or  rear.  As 
this  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
calt  operations  in  military  movements, 
we  shall  extract  from  pages  34  and  35, 
of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  as  puh- 
lished  by  authority,  the  first  principles 
by  which  men  are  taught  to  march  to- 
gether, referring  the  reader,  at  the  same 
time,  to  page  84  for  a  more  minute  in- 
•truction  as  far  as  it  regards  the  indivi- 
dual 

*'  The  person  instructing  a  platoon 
will,  before  he  puts  it  in  motion  to  front 
or  rear,  indicate  which  flank  is  to  direct, 
by  giving  the  word  Eyes  Right/  or 
£yes  Ltft !  and  then  March.  Should 
the  right  be  the  directing  flank,  the 
(commander  of  the  platoon  himself  will 
fix  on  objects  to  march  upon,  in  a  line 
truly  perpendicular  to  the  front  of  the 
platoon ;  and  when  the  left  flank  is  or^ 
dered  to  direct,  he  .and  his  covering  Ser- 
jeant will  shift  to  the  left  of  the  front 
rank,  and  take  such  objects  to  march 
upon. 

The  conductor  of  the  platoon,  before 
the  word  march  is  given,  will  endeavour 
to  remark  some  distant  object  on  the 
ground,  in  his  own  front,  and  perpendi- 
cular to  the  directing  flank,  he  will  then 
observe  some  nearer  and  intermediate 
point,  in  the  same  line,  such  as  a  stone, 
tuft,  &c.  these  he  will  move  upon  with 
accuracy,  and  as  he  approaches  the 
Dearest  of  these  points,  lie  must  from 
time  to  time  chuse  fresh  ones,  in  the 
original  direction,  which  he  will  by 
these  means  preserve,  never  having 
fewer  than  two  such  pdints  to  move 
upon.  If  no  object  in  the  true  line  can 
be  ascertained,  tiis  own  squareness  of 
person  must  determine  the  direction  of 
the  march. 

The  same  observations  hold  good  in 
all  movements  to  front  or  rear,  or  from 
either  flank;  and  tlie  only  way  to  exe- 
cute them  with  accuracy,  is  for  the 
leader  to  look  out  for  small  interme- 
diate points  of  march.  See  page  87, 
Part  III.  of  Rules  and  Regulations. 

March  of  a  battalion  in  File,  is  to 
advance  from  the  right,  lefl,  or  center 
of  any  given  numb^  of  men^  for  the 


purposes  of  countermarching,  or  of 
closing,  or  opening  an  interval  in  line. 
On  these  occasions  the  whole  step  off 
together,  at  the  word  march,  and  halt  at 
the  word  halt.  At  the  ymrd  front^  th6 
whole  front,  and  the  officers  and  ser* 
jeants  resume  their  several  posts  in  line. 
Whenever  more  than  one  company 
march  hi  file,  the  officers  are  out  of  the 
ranks  during  the  march,  on  the  left  of 
the  leading  file,  when  the  right  is  ia 
front,  and  on  the  right  when  the  left  is 
in  front.  They  are  of  use  in  preserving 
the  line  and  step,  as  the  rear  officer  n€H 
cessarily  keeps  the  pace,  and  marclies 
on  the  exact  pei^ndicular  line  of  his 
CQverer.  When  a  company  is  marched 
off  singly,  or  files  into  or  out  of  columm 
the  olhccr  is  invariably  to  be  in  front. 
It  sometin^es  happens,  that  a  battaliofi 
standing  in  narrow  ground,  may  be  ob* 
liged  to  form  open  column  from  its  lead- 
ing flank,  either  before  or  behind  that 
flank,  before  or  behind  its  other  flank  ; 
or,  before  or  behind  any  central  part  of 
the  line. 

To  March  in  File  before  the  lUghi 
Flank,  When  the  right  platoon  or 
company  has  moved  on,  the  rest  of  the 
battalion  face  to  the  right,  and  march  in 
file;  the  divisions  then  8uccessivel]f 
front,  following  each  other,  and  taking 
the  leading  one  for  their  regulating  con^ 
pany. 

Tb  March  tit  File  behind  the  Right 
Flank,  The  whole  face  to  the  right, 
add  march  by  word  of  command;  at 
which  instant  the  right  division  coun- 
termarches to  the  rear,  fronts^  and 
moves  foiward ;  whilst  every  other  di- 
vision successively  moves  on  in  the  samtt 
manner  (having  previously  countezw 
marched)  and  continues  till  the  whohs 
is  in  column. 

To  March  before  any  central  Point  or 
the  Left  Flank.  The  battalion  makes  a 
successive  countermarch,  from  the  right 
flank  towards  the  left,  and  when  die 
right  division  is  arrived  at  the  point 
from  whence  it  is  to  advance  in  column, 
it  again  countermarches  to  its  right,  a 
space  equal  to  its  front,  then  faces, 
moves  on,  and  is  thus  successively  fol- 
lowed by  part  of  the  battalion.  The 
other  part  of  the  battalion,  beyond  the 
point  of  advancing, ybces  inwards,  when 
necessary  makes  a  progressive  march  in 
filt|  and  then  fronts.    Each  divivision 
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belonging  to  this  part  of  the  hatt&lion 
follows  successively  till  tht  whole  stand 
in  column. 

31)  March  6y  Files  behind  the  Center 
w  Left  Flank,  The  right  proportion  of 
the  battalion  countermarches  from  the 
right  by  files  successively  by  the  rear> 
and  the  other  proportion  of  the  battalion, 
according  to  circumstances  makes  a 
progressive  march  by  files  from  4ts  right 
to  the  central  pointy  and  there  begins  to 
countermarch;  at  that  point  the  leading 
or  head  division^on^j  mto  column,  and 
moves  on,  each  successive  division  doing 
the  same.  When  the  left  of  a  battalion 
15  to  be  in  fron't,  the  same  operations 
take  place  by  an  inverse  march  of  the 
several  divisions. 

This  method,  however,  of  marching 
by  files  into  open  column,  should  be  re- 
ported to  as  little  as  possible,  and  never 
'when  it  can  be  conveniently  avoided. 
The  formation  of  open  column  from 
battalion  and  line  is  better  done  by  the 
wheelings  of  companies,  subdivisions,  or 
sections.  See  page  123  Infantry  Re- 
gulations. 

To  March  up  in  charging  order^  is  to 
advance  towards  the  enemy's  line  with  a 
quick  but  firm  and  steady  pace,  till  you 
get  within  a  few  paces  of  the  opposing 
body,  when  an  increased  rapidity  must 
be  given  to  the  whole,  so  that  the  men 
may  be  said  to  run ;  but  the  officers  on 
this  occasion  must  be  particularly  atten- 
tive to  their  several  divisions,  keeping 
them  well  dressed  to  their  centre,  and 
thereby  preventing  dangerous  openings, 
and  cousec}uent  confusion.  The  French 
call  tliis  the  pas  de  Charge^  which  see 
under  Pas. 

Points  of  Maach,  arc  two  objects 
which  ought  always  to  be  prepared  for 
the  direction  of  any  considerable  body, 
every  leader  of  which  who  moves  direct- 
ly forward  in  front,  must  take  care  to 
induct  it  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  that 
fronL  But  should  a  leader  either  in 
61e  or  front,  have  only  one  marked  point 
of  march  ascertained  to  him,  he  will 
himself  instantly  look  out  for  his  small 
intermediate  points. 

Ji?  March  in  file  to  a  flank,  is  to  re- 
duce a  line  by  marching  out  from  its 
several  divisions  towards  a  given  flank, 
there  to  remain  in  close  or  open  column, 
of  brigades,  regiments,  grand  divisions, 
companies,  &rc.  Accorduig  to  the  regu- 
liition^  nothing  is  more  essential  in  all  | 


deployments  into  line,  and  in  the  inter- 
nal movements  of  the  dinsions  of  the 
battalion,  than  the  accuracy  of  the 
-march  in  file.  After  facing,  and  at  the 
word  march,  the  whole  ^e  directed  to 
step  off  at  the  same  instant,  each  maa 
replacing,  or  rather  overstepping  the 
foot  of  his  preceding  comrade;  tliat  is, 
the  right  foot  of  the  second  man  comes 
withiu  the  left  foot  of  the  first,  and  thus 
of  every  one,  more  or  less  overlapping, 
according  to  the  closeness,  or  openness 
of  the  files  and  the  lengtfi  of  step.  The 
front  rank  will  march  straight  along  the 
given  line,  each  soldier  of  that  rank 
must  look  along  the  necks  of  those  be- 
fore him,  and  never  to  right  or  left. 
The  center  and  rear-ranks  must  look 
to,  and  regulate  themselves  by  their 
leaders  of  the  front  rank,  and  always 
dress  in  their  file.  Although  file-marcn* 
ing  is  generally  made  in  quick  time,  it 
must  also  be  practised  in  ordinary  time. 
See  General  Regulations,  part  1st,  page 

March  of  a  battalion  in  line,  is  a  re- 
gular continuity  of  files  advancing  for- 
ward in  two  or  three  ranks,  ieach  rear 
file  preserving  a  perpend icul^r  direction 
to  its  leader,  and  the  ranks  being  kept 
parallel  to  each  other  at  given  distances; 
so  that  the  whole  line  shall  continue 
straight,  without  being  deformed  by  a 
conciivity  or  convexity  of  figure.  In 
the  last  printed  i^egulations,  it  has  been 
observea,  that  the  march  of  the  batta- 
lion in  line,  either  to  front  or  rear,  be- 
ing the  most  important  and  most  difli- 
cult  of  all  movements,  every  exertion  of 
the  commanding  otHcer,  and  every  at- 
tention of  oiHcers  and  men,  become  pecu- 
liarly necessary  to  attain  this  end.  The 
great  and  indispensable  requisites  of  tliis 
operation  are,  that  the  direction  of  the 
march  be  perpendicular  to  the  front  of 
the  battalion  as  then  standing;  that  the 
shoulders  and  body  of  each  individual 
be  perfectly  square,  that  the  files  touch 
lightly,  and  finally,  that  an  accurate 
e()uality  of  cadence  and  length  of  step  be 
given  by  the  advanced  Serjeants,  whoiu 
the  battalion  in  every  respect  must  co- 
ver, and  which  equality  or  ciidence  and 
length  of  step  every  individual  must  fol* 
low  and  comply  with.  If  these  essen- 
tial rules  are  not  observed,  its  direction 
will  be  lost,  the  different  parts  will  open 
and  attempt  to  close,  and  by  so  doings 
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ti  floBtiog  of  the  whole  will  ensue,  and 
disorder  will  arise  at  a  time  when  the 
remedy  is  so  diificuit,  and  perfect  order 
so  imperiously  wanted.  , 

In  order  to  ensure  these  essential  re- 
quisites, and  to  produce  perfect  correct- 
nessy  two  or  more  directing  Serjeants 
must  be  trained  to  this  peculiar  object, 
on  whose  exactness  of  cadence^  regula- 
rity of  step,  squareness  of  body,  and 
precision  of  movement,  the  greatest  d»- 
pendance  can  be  placed.  Ine  habitual 
post  of  the  two  directing  Serjeants  in 
the  battalion,  is  to  be  in  the  center  of 
the  battalion,  betwixt  tlie  colours.  One 
of  them  is  posted  in  the  frontrrank,  and 
one  in  the  rear,  that  they  thereby  may 
be  ready  to  move  out  when  the  batta- 
lion is  to  march;  another  also  coiners 
them  in  the  supernumerar^r  rank. 

Whenever  the  battalion  is  formed  in 
line  uid  halted,  the  front-directing  Ser- 
jeant after  having  placed  himself  per- 
fectly and  squarely  in  the  rank,  must 
instantly  cast  his  eyes  down  the  centre 
of  his  body,  from  the  junction  of  his 
two  heels,  and  by  repeated  trials  endcia- 
Your  to  take  up  and  prolong  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  nimseil,  and  to  the  batta- 
lion ;  for  this  purpose  he  is  by  no  means 
to  begin  with  iQoiung  out  for  a  distant 
object,  but  if  suth  by  chance  should 
present  itself  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
tine,  extending  from  his  own  person,  he 
may  remark  it.  He  is  there&re  radier- 
to  obser>'e  and  take  up  any  accidental 
small  point  on  the  ground,  within  100 
or  150  paces.  Intermediate  ones  can- 
not be  wanting,  nor  tlie  renewal  of  such 
as  he  afterwards  successively  approaches 
to  in  his  march.  In  tliis  manner  he  is 
prepared,  subject  to  the  future  correc- 
tion of  the  commanding  ofhcer^  to  con- 
duct die  march. 

'To  ^Iakcu  forward  or  advance  in  line^ 
vken  the  battalion  has  been  halted  and 
correctly  drestedj  is  to  step  off,  accord- 
ing to  any  given  word  of  command,  in 
quick  or  ordinary  time,  and  to  march 
over  a  perpendicular  Une  of  direction, 
without  deviating  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
mmecessarily  opening  or  closing  during 
the  movement.  According  to  the  last 
printed  regulations,  the  commanding 
officer  having  previously  placed  himself 
lO  or  yi  puces  behind  the  exact  line 
of  tlie  directing  Serjeant,  will,  if  such 
file  could  be  depended  on,  as  standing 
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truly  perpendicular  to  the  battaliod, 
(and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  place 
it  so,)  remark  the  line  of  its  prolong 
don,  and  thereby  ascertain  the  direction 
in  which  it  should  march ;  butj  as  such 
precbiott  cannot  be  relied  on,  he  will^ 
from  his  own  eye,  and  from  having  the 
square  of  the  Iwttalion  before  hitn^with 
prompdtude  make  such  correction^  and 
observe  such  object  to  the  right  or  left^ 
as  may  appear  to  him  the  true  one)  and 
in  doing  this,  he  will  not  at  once  look 
out  for  a  distant  objdbt,  but  will  hit  dtt 
it,  by  prolonging  the  line  from  the  p^]> 
son  of  the  directing  serjeant  to  this  front : 
or  he  will  order  the  covering  serjeant  to 
run  out  30  paces,  and  will  place  him  ia 
the  line  in  which  he  thinlis  the  bat» 
talion  ought  to  advance.  The  directing 
Serjeant  dien  takes  his  direction  along 
the  line  which  passes  from  himself,  be- 
twixt the  beefs  of  the  advano^  ser^ 
jeant«  and  preserves  such  luie  in  ad* 
vancing,  by  constandy  keeping  his  ob- 
ject m  view. 

When  the  commanding  officer  gives 
the  caution  (the  battcMon  willbdvance) 
the  front  direcdng  serjeant  moves  out 
6  accurate  and  exact  paces  in  ordinary 
dme,  halts;  the  two  dtner  serjeants,  who 
were  behind  him,  move  up  on  each  side 
of  him,  and  an  ofHcer  from  the  rear^ 
replaces  in  the  front  rank^  the  leading  , 
serjeant.  The  center  serjeant,  in  mov- 
ing out,  marches  and  halts  on  his  own 
observed  points,  and  the  two  dther  ser* 
jeants  dress  and  sauare  diemselved  ex« 
acdy  by  him.  If  the  commanding  offi- 
cer IS  satisfied,  that  the  center  serjeant 
has  moved  out  in  die  true  direttion,  he 
will  intimate  as  much;  if  he  thinks  he 
has  swer\'ed  to  right  or  left,  he  will  di- 
rect him  tQ  bring  up  the  shoulder  on 
that  side,  the  smallest  desre^  possiblei 
in  order  thereby  to  change  nis  direction^ 
and  to  take  new  points  on  the  ground^ 
towards  the  opposite  hand^  The  line  of 
direction  being  thus  ascertained,  at  the 
word  iMttrcA,  die  whole  battalion  in^ 
standy  step  off,  and  without  turning 
the  head,  eyes  are  glanced  towards  the 
colours  in  the  front-rank;  the  replacing 
officer  betwixt  the  colours,  preserves, 
during  the  movement,  his  exact  distance 
a£  6  paces  from  die  advanced  serjeant, 
and  is  the  guide  of  the  battalion.  The 
center  advanced  serjeant  is  answerable 
for  the  direction,  and  the  equal  cadence 
3  0  and 
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and  length  of  step;  to  these  objects  he 
alone  attends,  while  the  other  two,  scru- 
pulously conforming  to  his  position, 
maintain  their  paralTelism  to  the  front 
of  the  battalion,  and  thereby  present 
an  object,  to  which  it  ought  to  move 
square  t  they  are  not  to  suffer  any  other 
considerations  to  distract  their  atten-^ 
tion.  They  must  notice  and  conform 
to  the  direction  of  the  commander  only, 
ftnd  if  any  small  alteration  in  their  po- 
sition be  ordered,  that  alteration  must 
be  gi:adually  and  coolly  made. 

These  are  the  es^ntial  points,  which 
the  leading  Serjeants  must  be  rendered 
perfect  in,  an^  to  which  every  com- 
manding officer  will  piiy  the  most  mi- 
nute attention.  With  respect  to  the 
officers  in  the  ranks,  they  can  only  be 
observant  of  their  own  personal  exact- 
ness of  march)  and  must  consider  them- 
selves, as  forming  part  with  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  men,  subject  to  the  same 
principles  of  movement,  and  in  no  shape 
or  sense  independent  of  them.  Thpy 
are^not  to  attempt  to  dress  their  com- 
panies by  looking  along  the  front,  or  by 
calling  to  the  individuals  who  compose 
it.  By  so  doing,  they  must  naturally 
destroy  the  exact  parallelism  of  the  rank 
they  stand  in,  and  by  degrees,  effectual- 
ly derange  the  march :  the  care  of  cor- 
recting any  errors  in  the  front  line,  be- 
longs to  tlie  officers  in  ,the  rear. 

Well-trained  soldieis,  indeed,  know 
the  remedy  that  is  required,  and  will 
gradually  apply  it. 

*  The  colours^  as  far  as  their  natural 
weight  and  Casualties  of  the  weather 
will  admit,  must  be  carried  uniformly 
and  upright,  thereby  to  facilitate  the 
moving  and  dressing  of  tlie  line*  But 
it  frequently  happens  in  windy  weather, 
and  in  movement  over  rough  ground, 
that  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  officer  wno  carries  them,  for  a 
true  direction,  or  an  equal  and  cadenced 
step.  On  these  occasions,  and  indeed 
on  ail  others,  the  men  must  on  no  ac- 
count turn  their  heads  to  the  colours. 
They  must,  on  the  contrary,  keep  their 
shoulders  square  to  the  front,  and  de- 
pend principally  on  the  light  touch  of 
tlic  elbow,  together  with  an  occasional 
glance  of  the  eve,  and  the  accuracy  of 
step,  for  their  dressing.  On  the  light 
touch  of  the  elbow,  and  a  regular  ca- 
denced step,  the  cliief  dcpendance  must 


be  placed :  for  if  the  men  be  often  per- 
mitted to  glance  at  the  center,  they  will, 
by  so  doing,  insensibly  contract  that 
habit,  abandon  the  touch  of  the  elbow, 
shorteivtir  perhaps  lose  the  cadenced 
step,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  files 
which  are  removed  from  the  centre 
adopt  that  metliod,  the  line  itself  will 
gradually  assume  a  concave  form,  by 
the  flanks  bending  inwards.  This  fault, 
as  General  Dundas  ha^  judiciously  re- 
marked, would  originate  in  the  princi- 
ple, and  not  in  the  soldier. 

When  any  waving  or  fluctuation  in 
the  march,  is  produced  by  an  inequality 
of  step,  the  major  and  adjutant-,  who 
from  their  situation  are  particularly 
calculated  to  correct  the  irregularity, 
will  immediately  apprize  the  compaifies 
in  fault,  and  coolly  caution  the  others 
that  are  well  in  their  true  line,  not  to 
participate  of  the  error. 

When  a  company  has  lost  the  step,' 
(a  circumstance  which  frequently  hap- 
pens) the  supernumerary  officer  of  that 
company  must  watch  a  seasonable  mo- 
ment to  sug^t  a  change  of  step,  in 
which  operation,  he  will  be  assisted  br 
the  supernumerary  Serjeants.  For  it 
must  be  an  invariable  rule  among  offi- 
cers in  the  ranks,  never  to  deviate  from 
their  own  perpendicular  line  of  march, 
to  correct  the  errors  of  their  several, 
companies:  That  business  belongs  en* 
tirely  to  the  major  and  adjutant,  who 
are  occasionally  assisted  by  the  super- 
numeraries, ill  the  manner  just  men- 
tioned. 

It  very  often  happens,  that  a  central 
division,  by  bulging  out,  may  mak^  a 
flank  of  a  battalion  appear  to  have  lost 
ground,  when  the  fault  in  reality  arises 
from  that  division  either  stepping  out 
too  far,  or  from  it  being  warpea  towards 
the  colours,  and  therefc^  preventing  the 
flank  from  being  seen. 

All  changes  and  corrections  that  are 
judged  necessary  to  be  made  in  any  part 
of  a  battalion,  during  its  march  in  line, 
must  be  effected  gradually.  Any  abrupt 
alteration  would  unavoidably  produce  a 
waving,  which  must  be  felt  in  every  part. 
The  mounted  officers  only,  with  the  im- 
perceptible aid  of  die  supernumeraries, 
can  alone  point  out  and  correct  such 
faults. 

The  flanks  are  not,  on  any  account, 
to  be  kept  back ;  much  less  are  they  to 
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be  advanced  before  the  center,  since  in 
either  case,  the  distance  of  files  must  be 
lost,  and  the  battalion  will  not  be  cover- 
ing its  true  ground.  The  commanding 
oflicer  of  every  battalion  will  easily  per- 
ceive this  defect,  by  casting  his  eye  along 
the  line,  which  must  soon  acquire  a  con- 
cave or  convex  shape,  unless  the  begin- 
ning of  each  inaccuracy  be  studiously 
attended  to,  by  the  necessary  officers. 
The  two  officers  who  are  on  the  two 
flanks  of  the  battalion,  being  uncoufined 
by  the  ranks,  and  not  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced by  any  floating  tliat  may  arise,  by 
preserving  an  accurate  step,  and  having 
a  general  attention  to  the  colours,  and 
to  the  proper  line  which  the  battalion 
should  oe  in,  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
vanced directors,  will  very  much  contri- 
bute towards  presei-ving  die  flanks  in 
their  due  position.  When  either  of  them 
observes  tnat  a  line,  drawn  from  himself, 
through  the  center  of  the  battalion,  par- 
ses considerably  before  the  other  flunk, 
he  may  conclude,  that  he  is  himself  too 
much  retired;  when  such  line  passes  be- 
hind that  fiank,  he  may  be  certain  that 
he  is  too  much  advanced;  he  will,  therte- 
fore,  regulate  himself  accordingly.— 
When  the  battalion  in  march  is  convex, 
the  wings  must  gain  tli^  straight  line  of 
the  center,  by  bringing  up  the  outward 
shoulder;  and  it  must  be  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  soldier*s  mind,  tliat  in 
all  situations  of  movement,  by  ad\'anc- 
ing  or  keeping  back  the  shoulder  as  or- 
dered, the  most  defective  dressing  will 
be  gradually  and  smoothly  remedied; 
whereas  sudden  jerks  and  quick  alte- 
rations break  the  line,  and  eventually 
produce  disorder. 

It  must  be  generally  remarked,  that 
the  rear  ranks  which  were  closed  up 
before  the  march  began,  are  to  move  at 
the  lock  step,  and  not  be  allowed  to  open 
during  the  inarch,  The  correct  move- 
ment of  the  battalion  depends  much  on 
their  close  order. 

In  the  march  in  line,  arms  are  always 
to  be  carried  shouldered.  Supported  arms 
are  only  allowed,  when  die  battalion  is 
halted,  or  advancing  in  column;  but 
if  thi^  indulgence  were  allowed  in  line, 
when  the  most  perfect  precision  is  re- 
quired, the  distance  of  files  would  not  be 
preserved,  and  slovenliness,  inaccuracy, 
and  disorder,  roust  inevitably  take  place. 

TV  change  direction  on  the  center  in 


March,  is  to  correct  any  floadng  of 
the  line,  occasioned  by  the  opening  or 
closing  of  the  flanks,  by  ordering  the 
directmg  serjeaut  right  sfwulder  forward, 
if  the  opening  is  on  the  left  of^the  bat- 
talion, or  left  shoulder  forward,  if  die 
opening  is  on  the  right  At  this  com- 
mand, the  Serjeant  making  an  almos£ 
impercepdble  chance  of  his  position,  (by 
bringing  up  one  shoulder)  and  of  hi? 
points,  ancl  the  colours  in  the  battalion, 
when  they  have  advanced  6  paces  to  his 
ground,  conforming  to  it,  the  whole 
will,  by  degrees,  ^ain  a  new  direction. 
Every  change  of  direction  made  in  this 
maimer,  must  produce  a  kind  of  wheel 
of  the  battalion,  on  its  center,  one  wing 
gradually  giving  back,  and  the  other  as 
gradually  advancing,  an  attention  which 
the  commander  must  be  careful  to  see 
obsen'ed. 

When  the  battalion  which  has  march- 
ed in  perfect  order,  arrives  on  its  ground, 
and  receives  the  word  halt,  the  step  which 
is  then  taking  is  finished,  and  die  whol^ 
halt.  Eyes  are  cast  to  the  center,  and 
the  commanding  oflicer  places  himself 
close  to  the  rear  rank,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  battalion  be  sufficiendy 
dressed,  and  in  a  direction  perfectly  pa- 
rallel to  the  one  it  quitted.  No  prepa- 
ratory caution  is  to  be  used  before  halt- 
ing. At  the  word  halt,  the  whole  halt 
firmly,  or,  as  the  French  term  it,  i 
plomb. 

When  the  battalion  is  advancing  in 
line  for  any  considerable  distance,  or 
moving  up  m  parade,  the  music  may  be 
allowed  at  intenals,  to  play  for  a  few 
seconds  only,  and  the  drums  in  two  divi- 
sions to  roll,  but  the  wind  instruments 
are  alone  permitted  to  play.  When  the 
line  is  reuring,  the  music  are  never  to 
play.  See  Infantry  Regulations,  page 
220  to  226. 

To  march  by  any  one  face,  the  square 
or  oblonff  having  previously  been  formed 
by  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  companies  of  a 
regular  battalion  standing  fast.  Under 
tlie!>e  circumstances,  die  side  which  is 
to  lead  is  announced ;  the  colours  move 
lip  behind  its  center ;  the  opposite  side 
faces  about:  and  die  two  flank-sides 
wheel  up  by  sub-divisions,  so  as  to 
stand  each  in  open  column.  The  square 
marches,  two  sides  in  line,  and  by  their 
center ;  and  two  sides  in  open  column, 
which  cover,  and  dress  to  their  inwa*" 
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flanks  on  whipl)  they  wheeled  'up,  care- 
fully preserving  their  distances.  The 
square  halts,  and  vvhen  ordered  to  front 
square,  the  sub-divisions  in  column  im- 
mediately wheel  back,  and  form  their 
sides,  and  the  side  which  faced  about 
again  faces  outwards. 

To  March  by  the  right  front  nngle,^^ 
When  the  perfect  square  is  to  march  by 
one  of  its  angles,  in  the  direction  of  its 
fiiagonal,  a  caution  js  given  by  which 
angle  the  movement  is  to  be  made,  and 
the  two  sides  that  form  it  stand  fast, 
while  the  other  two  sides  face  about — 
The  whole  then,  by  sub-divisions,  wheel 
Vp  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  two  sides  to  tiie 
right,  and  two  sides  to  the  left,  and  are 
thus  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpenr 
^cular  to  the  direction  in  which  tliey 
are  to  move,  the  pivot-flanks  being  in 
this  n^anner  placea  on  the  sides  of  the 
square.  £acn  side  bein^  thus  in  echel- 
]on,  and  the  colours  behind  the  leading 
angle,  the  whole  are  put  in  march,  care- 
fully preserving  the  distances  they  wheel- 
ed, at,  and  from  the  flanks  to  wliich  they 
wheeled, 

Whei)  the  oblong  marches  by  one  of 
its  angles,  its  sub-divisions  perform  the 
same  operation  of  wheeling  up,  each  the 
eighth  of  the  circle ;  but  its  direction  of 
inarch  will  not  be  in  the  diagonal  of  the 
oblong,  but  in  that  of  a  square,  vizi  of 
the  line  which  equally  bisects  the  ri^ht 
angle.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
the  angular  march  of  the  square  or  ob- 
Iqng,  may  be  made  in  ajiy  other  direc- 
tion, to  the  right  or  left  of  the  above  one; 
but  in  such  case,  the  s^b-divisions  of  the 
two  opposite  sides,  will  have  to  wheel  up 
more  than  the  eighth  of  the  cirole,  in  or- 
der to  stand  as  oefore,  perpendicular  to 
the  new  direction,  The  sum  of  these  two 
wheels  will  always  amount  to  that  of  a 
quarter  circle,  and  their  difference  will 
vary  as  the  new  line  departs,  more  or  less, 
from  tlie  equal  bisecting  line ;  this  will 
be  known  by  first  wheeling  up  tlie  two 
angular  divisions,  till  they  stand  perpen- 
dicular with  the  new  direction,  and  then 
ordering  all  the  others  to  conform  accord- 
ingly. This  movement  is  very  difficult 
iQ  the  execution,  and  cannot  be  made 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  unless  the 
perpenmcular  situation  of  the  division  is 
correctly  attained,  and  carefully  pre- 
served. See  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
ihe  Infantry,  page  347  and  348. 


To  March  in  open  ground,  so  m  to  he 

Prepared  against  the  attack  of  cavalry.-^ 
n  order  to  execute  this  movement,  with 
some  degree  of  security,  one  or  more 
battalions  may  move  in  column  of  com- 
panies at  quarter  distances,  one  named 
company  in  the  center  of  each  being  or- 
dered to  keep  an  additional  distance  of 
9  files;  in  which  shape  a  battalion  is 
easily  mannged,  or  clirected  upon  any 
point.  When  the  column  halts,  and  is 
ordered  to  form  the  squarCj  the  first 
company  fans  b&ck  to  the  second,  the 
last  company  closes  up  to  the  one  be- 
fore it :  trie  whole  companies  make  an 
interval  of  9  paces  in  their  center,  by 
their  sub-divisions  taking  each  one  pace 
to  the  flanks;  3  officers  with  their  ser^ 
jeants,  place  themselves  in  each  of  their 
front  and  rear  intei-vals ;  two  officers, 
with  their  Serjeants,  also  take  post  in 
Tear  of  each  flank  of  the  company,  from 
which  the  additional  interval  has  been 
kept;  and  a  serjeant  takes  the  place  of 
each  Bank  front  rank  man  of  the  first 
division,  and  of  each  flank  rear  rank 
man  of  the  last  division ;  all  other  off 
ficers,  Serjeants,  the  \  displaced  mefi. 
&c.  assemble  in  the  center  of  the  com-* 
panics,  which  arc  to  form  the  flank 
faces.  Those  last  named  companies 
having  been  told  off,  each  in  4  sections, 
wheel  up  by  sections,  2  to  the  right,  and 
3  to  the  left;  (the  2  rear  companies  at 
the  same  time  closing  up,  and  facing 
outwards),  the  inner  sections  then  close 
forward  to  their  front  ones,  which  dress 
up  with  the  extremities  of  the  front  and 
rear  companies,  and  4  files  on  each  flank 
of  the  second  companies,  from  the  front 
and  from  the  rear,  face  outwards  f^^ 
The  whole  thu9  stand  raced  outwards  and 
formed  6  deep,  with  two  ollicers  and 
their  Serjeants  m  the  middle  of  each  face, 
to  command  it ;  all  the  other  officers,  as 
well  as  Serjeants,  &c.  are  in  the  void 
space  in  the  center,  and  the  files  of  the 
otficers  in  the  faces,  may  be  completed 
from  Serjeants,  &c.  in  the  interior,  in 
such  manner  as  the  commandant  may 
direct.  The  mounted  field-officers 
must  pass  into  the  center  of  the  column, 
by  the  rear  face,  if  necessary,  opening 
from  its  center  3  paces  and  again  closing 
in. 

When  ordered,  the  3  first  ranks  all 
round  the  column,  will  kneel  and  slope 
their  bayonets,  the  2  next  ranks  will 
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fire  standing,  and  all  the  others  will  re- 
main in  reserve;  the  file  ooverers  behind 
each  officer  of'  the  sides  will  give  back, 
and  enable  him  to  stand  in  the  uiird  rank. 

March  resumed  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. On  receiving  |he  cautionary 
word  of  command,  the  several  sections 
that  had  closed  up,  fall  to  their  distances; 
the  sections  then  wheel  back  into  column ; 
the  olticers,  Serjeants,  &c,  take  their 
places  on  the  flanks;  and  whep  the  co- 
lumn is  again  put  in  motion,  the  com- 
panies that  closed  up,  successively  take 
their  proper  distances. 

It  will  he  remembered,  that  unless  the 
companies  are  above  16  6ie,  they  can- 
not be  divided  into  4  sections ;  (bO  that 
in  this  case,  a  section  may  consist  of  4 
file  or  eight  men,  although  it  is  express- 
ly said,  page  33,  that  a  section  should 
never  be  less  than  5  61es  or  10  men,)  if 
tlierefor^  they  are  under  16  file,  and 
told  off  in  3  sections,  the  column  will 
inarch  at  the  distance  of  a  section ;  and 
in  forming  the  square,  the  3  outward 
sections  will  wheel  up,  but  the  3d  one 
will  stand  fast,  aud  afterwards,  by  di- 
▼iding  itself  to  right  and  left,  will  form 
a  4th  rank  to  the  others;  in  resuming 
column,  the  outward  sections  wheel  back, 
and  the  rear  of  the  center  sections  easily 
recover  their  places :  as  to  all  other  cir-v 
cumstances,  tnev  remain  the  same.— 
See  General  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Infantry,  page  250,  352. 

The  March,  when  applied  to  the 
movement  of  an  army,  consists  in  its  ar- 
rangement with  respect  to  the  number 
and  composition  of  columns,  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken,  the  posts  to  be 
sejied  upon  to  cover  it,  &c.  which  ar- 
rangement must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. The  following  general  rules 
have  been  published  by  authority : — 

The  routes  must  be  constantly  opened 
to  the  width  of  60  feet. 

If  the  march  be  through  an  open  coun- 
try, without  defiles,  the  cavalnr  march 
by  divisions  of  squadrons,  and  the  in- 
fantry by  platoons  or  half  companies. 

In  an  inclosed  country,  or  such  as  is 
intersected  by  hollow  ways,  or  other  de- 
filesy  the  march  must  be  by  sections  of  6 
or  more  files  in  the  infantry,  and  ranks 
by  threes  or  by  twos  in  the  cavalrV)  and 
the  artillery  must  move  in  a  single  file, 
because  the  frequent  breaking  off  and 
lorminf^  up  agam,  retards  the  march, 
and  fatigues  the  troops. 


In  marches  made  parallel  to,  or  with 
a  view  of  gaining  the  enemy's  flank,  di-r 
visions  must  preser%'e  their  wheeling  dis* 
tances,  and  the  column  must  cover  the 
same  length  of  ground  which  it  would 
occupy  in  line  of  battle;  in  marches  di- 
rectly perpendicular  to  the  enemy's  po- 
sition, the  column  must  be  closed  up  to 
half  or  quarter  distance,  in  order  to 
move  in  as  compact  a  body  as  possible^ 

The  pivot  files  must  attend  to  preserve 
their  distances  exactly,  each  following 
precisely  the  path  pointed  out  by  the  one 
before  him;  and  keeping  the  regular 
marching  step,  by  which  means,  upon  a 
signal  being  given,  the  division  is  in  a 
moment  in  order.  The  leader  of  this 
pivot  file  may  be  occasionally  changed. 

At  the  head  of  every  column,  whether 
composed  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  a  well- 
instructed  non-commissioned  officer 
n)U8t  march.  He  must  carefully  keep 
the  regular  step  of  the  slow  march,  to 
which  the  troops  are  drjUed,  and  upon 
this  man  the  regular  pace  of  the  coluiua 
will  depend ;  by  this  method  two  essen- 
tial points  are  ensured ;  one,  that  every 
column  moves  in  exactly  the  same  time, 
and  of  course  enables  the  officer  com- 
manding to  calculate  the  march  with 
certainty ;  another,  that  it  ensures  the 
troops  not  being  over  hurried,  which 
they  are  more  especially  liable  to  be 
when  cavalry  leads  the  column;  two 
non-cominissioned  officers*  should  be 
appointed  for  this  purpose^  who  must 
relieve  each  other. 

At  the  head  of  evei^  column  of  marchi 
there  must  be  a  considerable  number  of 
pioneers  to  clear  the  route. 

Guns  or  carriages  breaking  down  and 
disabled,  are  immediately  to  be  removed 
out  of  the  line  of  march,  so  as  not  to  in* 
terrupt  its  progress. 

Ofiicers  are  most  positively  enjoined 
at  all  times  to  remain  with  their  di«. 
visions,  whether  marching  or  halted. 

The  commanding  officers  of  repmentt 
must  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  their 
corps  while  passing  a  deftle,  and  proper 
officers  should  be  left  to  assist  m  tma 
most  essential  part  of  the  conduct  e^ 
marches. 

It  is  a  standing  rule  iii  column,  that 
every  regiment  would  march  with  the 
same  front,  that  the  regiment  does  which 
precedes  it. 

No  alteration  should  be  made  in 
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circumstanoe  of  the  march,  which  is  to 
be  taken  up  from  the  regiment  in  front, 
until  arrived  exactly  upon  the  same 
ground  upon  which  that  regiment  made 
the  alteration. 

No  officer  must  ride  between  the  di- 
visions on  a  march,  except  General  and 
Staff  officers,  the  execution  of  whose 
duty  renders  it  necessary  for  them  to 
pass  in  all  directions. 

When  a  battalion  passes  a  defile,  and 
tltere  is  no  room  for  the  officers  to  ride 
on  the  flanks  of  their  divisions,  half  of 
Uiose  who  are  mounted  pass  at  the  head 
of  the  battalion,  and  half  in  the  rear. 

All  breakings-off  to  enter  a  defile, 
and  all  formations  again  when  passed 
through  it,  must  be  done  extremely 
<|uick,  by  the  parts  that  double,  or  tliat 
io^-m  up. 

A  sufficient  number  of  faithful  and 
iatelligeot  guides  must  always  be  ready 
to  march  at  the  head  of  the  battalions 
and  columns. 

MikRCH  of  the  line,  in  a  collective 
sense  of  the  word,  is  a  roil itarv  move- 
ment,  executed  upon  established  princi- 
ples, governed  by  local  circumstances, 
and  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice for  which  it  is  performed.  After  a 
General  has  obtained  an  accurate  know- 
ledge pf  the  country  through  whicli  his 
army  is  to  move,  his  next  care  must  be 
the  arrangement  of  all  its  different  com- 
f)onent  parts,  with  which  he  will  form 
his  column  of  route. 

March  of  the  Column  of  Route,  The 
following  extracts  out  of  the  last  printed 
Regulations,  comprehend  the  most  im- 
portant observations  relative  to  the  co- 
lumn of  route,  which  being  composed 
of  the  different  divisions  of  tlie  battalion, 
is  the  foundation  of  all  great  distant 
movements,  and  even  of  evolutions  and 
manoeuvres.  It  is  in  that  order  that  the 
battulion  should  at  any  time  be  permit- 
ted to  move;  that  the  columns  of  an  ar^ 
my  should  perform  their  marches;  that 
an  enemy  shoqid  be  approached;  and 
that  safety  cnn  be  ensured  to  the  troops 
in  their  transitions  from  one  point  to 
another.  All  marches  are  therefore 
made  in  column  of  divisions  of  the  line, 
and  never  on  a  less  froni  than  6  files 
where  the  formation  is  3  deep,  or  4  files 
where  it  is  S  deep,  nor  does  any  advan- 
tage arise  from  such  column,  if  it  is  an 
« Con  column,  exceeding  16  or  IQ  file  in 


front,  where  a  considerable  space  is  to 
be  gone  over. 

At  no  time  whatever  ought  a  column 
of  manoeuvre  or  of  route  to  occupy  h 
greater  extent  of  ground  in  marcnmg 
than  what  is  equal  to  its  front  when  in 
order  of  battle ;  no  situation  can  require 
it  as  an  advantage.  Therefore,  the 
marching  of  great  bodies  in  file,  where 
improper  extension  is  unavoidable,  mu$t 
be  looked  upon  as  an  unmilitary  practice, 
and  ought  only  to  be  had  recourse  to  when 
unavoidably  necessary.  Where  woods, 
inclosures,  and  bad  or  narrow  routes 
absolutely  require  a  march  in  file,  there 
is  no  remedy  for  the  delay  in  formins, 
and  man  may  be  obliged  to  come  upaN 
ter  man ;  but  these  circumstances,  which 
sliould  be  regarded  as  exceptions  from  the 
primary  and  desired  order  of  march  on  a 
greater  front,  should  tend  the  more  to 
enforce  the  great  principle  of  preventhig 
improper  distances,  and  of  getting  out  of 
so  weak  a  situation  as  soon  as  tlie  nature 
of  the  ground  will  allow  of  the  front  of 
the  march  being  increased. 

In  common  route  marching,  the  bat- 
talion or  more  coubiderable  column  may 
be  carried  on  at  a  natural  pace  of  about 
75  steps  in  a  minute,  or  near  two  miles 
and  an  half  in  an  hour :  the  attention 
of  the  soldier  is  allowed  to  be  relaxed^ 
he  moves  without  the  restraint  of  ca- 
dence of  step,  or  carried  arms;  rear 
ranks  are  opened  to  one  or  two  paces; 
files  are  loosened  but  never  confounded ; 
in  no  situation  is  the  ordered  distance 
between  divisions  ever  to  be  increased, 
and  the  proper  flank  officers  and  under 
officers  remain  answerable  for  them. 

If  the  column  is  halted,  the  whole 
must  be  put  iu  march  at  the  siunetime. 
The  movement  of  the  head  division  must 
be  steady  and  equal;  the  descending  Qf 
heights  must  not  be  hurried,  that  the 
part  of  the  column  ascending  may  pro- 
perly keep  up.  Alterations  occasioned 
by  the  windings  of  the  route  are  executed 
widiout  losing  distance.  Soldiers  are 
not  to  break  to  avoid  mud  or  small  spots 
of  water.  The  pivots  must  trace  out 
such  a  path  for  themselves  as  will  best 
avoid  small  obstructions,  and  the  men  of 
the  divisions  will  open  from,  and  not 
press  upon  their  pivots.  When  platoon 
officers  are  permitted  to  bemounted,each 
will  remain  on  the  flank  of  his  division 
watching  over  its  exactness,  and  tliat  the 
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proper  distance  of  march  is  kept  by  the 
flank  pivot  under  the  oiHcer  appointed 
tD  preserve  iL     - 

Where  the  arrival  of  a  column  at  a 
^ven  point  is  to  be  perfectly  punctual, 
m  that  case  the  distance  bemg  known, 
the  head  must  move  at  an  equal  ca- 
denced  step,  and  the  rear  must  con- 
form ;  and  a  person^  expressly  appoint- 
ed, willy  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
take  such  step  as  the  nature  of  the 
route  shall  permit  the  column  to  com- 
ply with. 

Nothing  so  much  fatigues  troops  in  a 
considerable  column,  and  is  more  to  be 
avoided  than  an  inequality  of  march.— 
One  great  reason  is,  that  the  rear  of  tlie 
column  frequently  and  unnecessarily  de- 
viates from  the  line  which  its  head  traces 
out;  and  in  endeavouring  to  regain  that 
line,  and  their  first  distanpes,  the  divi- 
sions must  of  course  run  or  stop,  and 
again  take  up  their  march.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  attempt  the  same*  scrupulous 
observances  in  con&mon  route  marching, 
as  when  going  to  enter  into  the  aligne- 
ment;. but  even  a  ^neral  attention  to 
this  circumstance  will  in  that  case  pre- 
vent unnecessary  winding  in  the  nurch, 
which  tends  to  prolong  it,  and  to  har- 
rass  the  soldier. 

When  the  probable  required  forma- 
tion of  the  line  will  be  to  a  fiank,  then 
the  column  of  nurch  is  an  open  one,  and 
except  the  cannon,  no  impediment  or  cir- 
cumstance whatever  must  be  allowed  be- 
twixt the  divisions  or  in  the  intervals  of 
battalions.  When  cannon  can  possibly 
move  on  the  flank  of  the  battalion,  they 
ought,  and  mounted  ofticers  or  bdt- 
horsesmust  not  be  permitted  betwixt  the 
divisions.  If  the  probable  formation  may 
he  to  tlie  front,  Uien  distances  are  it\ore 
closed  up,  and  bAt-horses,  &c.  mny  be 
allowed  oetwixt  the  brigades  of  a  co- 
lumn, but  not  betwixt  the  battalions  of 
a  brigade. 

It  IS  always  time  well  emploved  to  halt 
the  head  ofa  considerable  column,  and 
enlarge  an  opening,  or  repair  a  bad  step 
in  the  road,  rather  (haii  to  diminish  tlie 
front,  or  lengthen  out  the  line  of  march. 
No  individual  is  to  presume  to  march 
on  a  less  front  than  what  the  leader  of 
the  column  directs,  mid  all  doublings 
must  therefore  coine  from  the  head  only. 
The  preservation  of  the  original  front  of 
narcn,  on  all  occasions,  is  a  point  of  the 


highest  consequence,  and  it  is  a  most  me* 
ritorious  service  in  any  oflicer  to  prevent 
all  unnecessary  doublings,  or  to  correct 
them  as  soon  as  made;  no  advantage 
can  arrive  from  them,  and  therefore  each 
commanding  officer,  when  he  arrives 
near  the  cause,  should  be  assured  that  it 
is  necessary  before  he  permits  his  bat- 
talion so  to  double :  on  all  occasions  he 
should  continue  his  march  on  the  great*  • 
est  front,  that,  without  crowding,  the 
road  or  overtures  will  allow,  although 
the  regipients  or  divisions  before  him 
may  be  marching  on  a  narrower  front. 

All  openings  made  for  the  march  of 
a  column  should  be  sufllicient  fot  tlie 
greatest  front  on  which  it  is  to  march, 
they  should  be  all  of  the  same  widtli, 
otherwise  each  smaller  one  becomes  a 
defile. 

At  all  points  of  increasing  or  diminish* 
in^  the  front  of  the  march,  an  intelligent 
oflicer,  per  battalion  or  brigade,  should 
be  stationed  to  see  that  it  is  perfonued 
with  celerity;  and  the  commandant  ofa 
considerable  column  should  have  con* 
stant  reports  and  inspections  made  that 
the  column  is  moving  with  proper  regu* 
larity;  be  should  .have  omcers  in  ad- 
vance to  apprize  him  of  difliculties  to 
be  avoided,  or  obstacles  to  be  passed, 
and  should  himself  apply  every  proper 
means  to  obviate  such  as  may  occur  in 
the  march.— (And  at  no  time  are  such 
helps  more  necessary  than  when  regi« 
meuts  are  acting  in  line  on  broken 
ground,  and  wlien  their  movements  are 
combined  with  those  of  others.) — ^When 
the  culunm  arrives  near  its  object  of 
formation  or  manueuvrc,  the  strictest 
attention  of  ofiicers  and  men  is  to  be 
resumed,  and  each  individual  is  to  be 
at  his  post. 

The  great  principle  on  all  occasions  of 
diminishing  or  inci-easing  the  front  of  the 
column  in  inarch  is,  that  such  part  as 
doubles  or  forms  up  shall  slacken  or 
quicken  its  pace,  as  is  necessary  to  con-* 
form  to  the  part  which  has  no  such 
operation  tu  perform,  but  \%hich  con- 
tinues its  uniform  march,  without  the 
leas>t  alteration,  as  if  no  such  process 
was  going  on ;  and  if  tJiis  is  observed, 
distances  c  lu  never  be  lost,  ur  the  co- 
lumn lengthened  out. — Unless  the  un- 
remitting attention  and  intelligence  of 
olficers  command iTig  battnliuns  and 
their  divi^iions  are  given  to  this  objisct, 
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disorder  aod  constant  stops  and  runs 
take  place  in  the  column ;  the  soldier  is 
improperly  and  unnecessarily  harrasaed; 
disease  ^oon  gains  ground  in  a  corps 
thus  ill  conducted,  which  is  not  to  be 
depended  on  in  any  combined  arrange- 
menty  is  unequal  to  any  effort  when  its 
exertion  may  be  required,  and  is  soon 
ruined  from  a  neglect  of  the  first  and 
most  important  of  military  duties. 

The  most  important  exercise  that 
troops  can  attend  to  is  the  march  in 
column  of  route.  No  calculation  can  be 
made  on  columns  which  do  not  move  with 
an  ascertained  regularity,  and  great  fa- 
tigue arises  to  the  soldier.  A  General 
ci^nnot  depend  on  execution,  and  there- 
fore can  oiake  no  combination  of  time  or 
distance  in  the  arrival  of  columns  at  their 
several  points.  In  many  situations  an 
improper  extended  column  will  be  liable 
to  be  beat  in  detail,  and  before  it  Can 
be  formed.  Troops  that  are  seldom  as- 
sembled for  the  manoeuvres  of  war,  can 
hardly  feel  the  necessity  of  tlie  modes 
in  which  a  considerable  body  of  in* 
fantry  must  march  and  move< 

The  distance  of  coluimis  from  each 
other,  during  a  march,  depends  on  the 
circumstances  of  ground,  and  the  object 
of  that  mai'ch,  with  regard  to  future 
formations.  The  more  columns  in  which 
a  considerable  corps  marches^  the  less 
extent  in  depth  will  it  take  up,  the  less 
frequent  will  be  its  lialts,  and  the  more 
speedily  can  it  form  in  order  of  battle 
to  the  front. 

On  the  combinations  of  march,  and  on 
their  execution  by  the  component  parts 
of  the  body,  does  tiie  success  of  every 
military  operation  or  euterprize  depends 
-^To  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  chief 
everv  concurrent  exertion  of  the  suboi^ 
dinate  olficer  is  required,  and  the  best 
calculated  dispositions,  founded  on  lo- 
cal knowledge^  must  fail,  if  there  is  a 
want  of  that  punctuality  of  execution 
-which  every  General  pust  trust  to,  and 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  .leaders 
of  iiis  columns. 

The  composition  of  the  columns  of  an 
army  must  always  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  tlie  objects  of  the 
niovement.  Marches  made  parallel  to 
the  front  of  the  enemy  will  generally  )>e 
performed  by  the  lines  on  which  the 
army  is  encamped,  each  marching  by 
its  flank,  and  occupying,  when  in  march, ' 


the  ^time  extent  of  ground  as  when 
fiHined  in  line.  Marches  made  perpen- 
dicular to  the  front  of  the  enemy,  either 
advancing  or  retiring,  will  be  covered  by 
strong  van  or  rear  guards.  The  co- 
lumns will  be  formed  of  considerable 
divisions  of  the  army,  each  generally 
composed  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry : 
tliey  will  move 'at  half  or  quarter  dis- 
tance, and  the  nature  of  the  country 
will  determine  which  arm  precedes. 

During  a  march  to  the^ron^,  the  se- 
paration of  the  heads  ot  the  columna 
must  unavoidably  be  considerable;  but^ 
when-  they  approach  the  enemy,  tliey 
must  be  so  regulated  and  directed  as  to 
be  able  to  occupy  the  intermediate  spaces, 
if  required  to  form  in  line.  Some  one 
column  must  determine  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  the  others,  and  divisions  must  be 
more  closed  up  than  in  a  march  to  a  flank, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  draw  near  to 
the  enemy  must  exactness  and  attention 
increase.  The  General,  in  consequence 
of  the  observations  he  has  made,  will  de^ 
tennine  on  his  disposition :  0ie  columns 
which  are  now  probably  haUed  and  col« 
lected  will  be  subdivided  and  multiplied ; 
each  body  will  be  directed  on  its  point  of 
formation,  and  the  component  parts  of 
each  will,  in  due  time,  disengage  from 
the  eeneral  column,  and  form  in  line. 

The  safety  of  marches  to  the  rear  must 
depend  on  particular  dispositions,  on 
strong  covering  or  rear  guards,  and  on 
the  judicious  choice  of  such  posts  as  will 
check  tlie  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  these 
marches  to  front  or  rear,  the  divisions  of 
the  second  line  generally  follow  or  lead 
those  of  the  flrst,  and  all  their  formations 
are  relative  thereto.  The  heavy  artil- 
lery and  carriages  of  an,  army  form  a 
particular  object  of  every  march,  and 
must  be  directed  according  to  circum- 
stances of  the  day.  The  safety  of  the 
march,  by  the  arrangement  of  detach- 
ments and  posts  to  cover  tlie  front,  rear, 
or  flanks  of  the  columns,  depends  aUo 
on  many  local  and  temporary  reasons, 
but  are  an  essential  part  of  the  general 
disposition^  See  pages  367  tu  374,  of 
general  Rules  and  liegulations. 

MAKCH-tV/tne^  According  to  the  last 
printed  Regulations,  the  marchrinrline 
must  be  uniformly  steady,  without  float- 
ing, opening,  or  closing* 

MARCH-m<^/e,  must  be  close,  firm, 
and  without  lengthening  oot. 
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To  March  paatf  is  to  advance  in 
open  or  close  column^  in  ordinary  or 
quick  tiine»  with  a  firm  and  steady  step, 
erect  person,  the  eye  glanced  towaras 
the  reviewing  genemJ. 

The  crdered  or  cadenced  Marchw^ 
The  prescribed  movement  in  military 
tactics.  It  is  observed  in  the  Itegular 
tions  printed  by  authority,  see  page  78, 
that  all  military  movements  are  intend- 
ed to  be  made  with  the  greatest  quick* 
uess  consistent  witli  order,  regularity, 
and  witliout  hurry  or  fatigue  to  the 
troops.  The  uniformity  of  position,  and 
the  cadence  and  length  of  step^  produce 
that  equality  and  freedom  of  march,  on 
which  every  thing  depends,  and  to 
which  the  soldier  must  be  carefully 
trained,  nor  suffered  to  join  the  battalion, 
until  he  be  thoroughly  perfected  in  this 
most  essential  duty.  Many  different 
times  of  march  must  not  be  required  of 
the  soldier-— These  three  must  suffice: 

Ordinary  time^  75  steps  in  the  mi- 
nute— Quick  timCy  108  in  the  miiuite — 
Wheeling  or  quickest  tinier  120  in  the 
minute. 

In  order  to  accustom  soldiers  to  a<v 
curate  movements,  plummets,  which 
vibrate  the  required  times  of  march  in  a 
minute,  have  beeu  recommended  :>  mus- 
ket-balls suspended  by  a  string  which  is 
not  subject  to  stretch,  and  on  which  are 
marked  the  different  required  lengths, 
will  answer  the  above  purpose.  The 
lengtli  of  the  plummet  is  to  be  measured 
from  the  point  of  suspension,  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ball. 

The  several  lengths  are  :— 

steps  in,  hun. 
Ordinary  time  in  a  minute  75  124  96 
Quick  time  -  -  108  12  3 
Quickest  or  wheeling  time  120      9    80 

Marching  6y  Fiies,  is  to  march  with 
the  narrowest  front,  except  that  of  runk 
entire  or  Indian  file,  which  bodies  of 
men  are  susceptible  of. 

The  strictest  observauce  of  all  the 
rules  for  nwrching,  is  particularly  ne- 
cessary in  marching  by  files,  which 
is  first  to  be  taught  at  the  ordinary 
time,  or  75  steps  in  the  minute,  and  af- 
terwards in  quick  time  or  108  steps  in 
the  minute. 

In  file-uiarchine,  pnrticuUirly  at  the 
drill,  die  whole  ot  a  company  or  squad, 
having  been  previously  faged,  are  imme- 
diately to  step  off  tc^ther,  gaining  at 
the  very  first  step  30  inches. 


The  first  adoption  of  file-marching 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Prussians, 
and  the  advocates  for  wiiat  is  called  the 
Ordre  mince  des  Prutsiens,  the  thin  or 
narrow  order,  have  in  contradistinction 
named  the  ordre  profond,  the  deep  oi*^ 
der,  or  column,  the  French  order.  Ac- 
cording to  a  very  ingenious  and  lively 
writer,  who  has  had  frequent  occasions 
to  see  the  practice  of  both  ordei*^  the 
ordre  mincCj  or  file-marching,  may  be 
very  useful  during  a  march,  but  the 
deep  order  or  column  ought  only  to  be 
depiendcd  upen  in  manoeuvring  before 
an  enemy. 

To  March  according  to  time  and  mea- 
sure,  (marcher  en  cadence,  Fr.)  Marshal 
Saxe,  in  page  23,  art.  6,  of  the  folio  edi- 
tion of  his  Reveries  or  Memoires  sur 
I* Art  de  la  Guerre,  is  of  opinion,'  that 
marching  to  time  and  measure,  consti* 
tutes  one  of  the  essential  requisites  in 
war;  he  calls  it  indeed  the  principal  one 
to  be  observed  by  troops  who  are  going 
into  action.  By  marching  according  to 
time  and  measure,  we  understand  that 
regular  movement  of  a  large  body  of 
men  whose  steps  are  cadenced  and  uni- 
formly the  same,  and  which  iire  kept  so 
by  the  artificial  aid  of  music. 

The  Marshal  observes,  that  althou^ 
military  men  will  enter  into  much  d^* 
sultorv  conversation  respecting  the  tac- 
tic, (la  tactique)  of  the  ancients,  thev 
seldom  or  ever  understand  the  real  deh* 
nition  of  the  word.  It  is,  in  fact,  so 
much  corrupted  in  modem  times,  that 
what  really  conveyed  no  more  than  a  re- 
gular principle  in  marching,  has  since 
been  made  to  signify  the  exercise  and 
evolutions  of  troops.  All  the  world 
know  how  to  beat  a  march,  without 
comprehending  the  real  object,  and  half 
the  world  imagine,  that  the  noise  of  a 
drum  or  fife  is  notliitig  more  than  mili- 
tary parade. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  mar- 
tial sounds  and  miKttfry  nmsic,  were  first 
invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conn 
founding  eiich  other  on  the  day  of  bat-> 
tie.  Let  us  indaige  a  better  opinion  of 
the  good  understanding  of  the  ancients, 
})articularly  of  the  Knraans,  and  endea- 
vour* to  ppo^e,  that  regularity  in  maroh- 
ine,  (which  depends  wholly  upon  the  ca^* 
denccd  step,)  is  the  ground-work  of  mi- 
htary  operations,  and  that  nothing  '» 
more  simple' because  it  corresponds  with 
3  P  nature. 
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nature.    This  was,  in  fact,  the  military 
step  which  the  Aomans  brought  to  so 
great  a  perfection,  and  which  lias  since 
been  so  closely  followed  by  the  Prus- 
sians.   It  was  upon  this  principle  that 
marches  were  firqt  devised,  and  tliat  the 
drum  was  adopted  to  second  the  pur- 
poses.   This  is  literally  notliing  more 
than  a  certain  beat  or  tactf  as  the  Man- 
dhal  expresses  it,  and  which  is^  evidently 
derived  from  the  Roman  word  tactwnj 
touch,  and  by  means  of  which  men  may 
be  taught  to  move  in  quick  or  slow  time. 
As  long  as  this  principle  can  be  follow- 
ed up,  the  rear  wif  I  never  lag  behind, 
soldiers  will  preserve  the  same  step,  and 
march  with  the  same  foot ;  the  wheel- 
ings will  be  made  uniformly  together, 
without  confusbn  or  delay;  and  tlie 
men  will  be  less  fatigued  than  if  they 
were  sutfered  to  merdi  or  wheel  at  ran- 
dom. Every  person  of  the  least  reflexion 
or  observation,  will  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  last  remark.    Let  one-man, 
for  instance,  be  ordered  to  dance  two 
hours, without  the  asststauce  of  any  sort 
of  musical  instinment,  and  let  another, 
with  the  SMse  bodily  powers  and  activi- 
ty, go  through  the  same  operation,  dur- 
ing double  the  time,  accompanied   by 
Hiusic^  and  let  it  then  be  determined 
which  of  the  two  ha»been  most  fatigued. 
It  will  evidently  appear  that  the  former 
has:  for  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact, 
that  sounds  of  concord  and  harmony 
have  a  wonderft^  secret  influence  over 
the  human  frame,  and  that  they  render 
the  exercises  and  functions  of  tlie  body 
extremely  easy.    It  is  well  known,  that 
when  the  camel  drivers  wish  to  voiak^ 
their  camels  get  on,  they  never  flog  or 
strike  them  with  sticks,  but  sing,  whis^- 
,tle,  or  repeat  some  humorous  song. 

ijhould  it  be  asked,  what  sort  of  mu- 
tic  is  best  adopted  to  the  human  organs 
in  military  movements  ?  It  may  safely 
be  replied,  all  those  simple  tunes  which 
can  be  played  by  the  fife  and  drum ;  I 
•ball  perhaps  be  told,  (observes  the  Mar- 
shal) that  many  men  have  no  ear  for 
music ;  this  I  deny,  as  far  as  the  Qbsei>- 
vation  regards  marching,  whicb  is  a 
movement  so  easy  to  the  human  frame, 
that  it  comes,  as  it  wjere,  naturally  u> 
man.  I  have  often  remarked,  that  when 
the  long  roll  has  beat,  the  men  in  repair- 
ing to  tiiair  several  parades,  have  insen- 
9^y  prwerved  the  regular  step,  without 
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knowing  that  they  did  so :  nature,  in 
fact,  and  instinct  go  together.  If  march' 
ing  according  to  time  and  measure  be 
considered  in  a  mere  superficial  manner, 
the  cadence  step  will  undoubtedly^  ap- 
pear of  little  importance ;  but  if  it  be 
considered  as  an  essential  requisite  to 
quicken   or  slacken  die  movement  of 
troops  who  are  going  into  action,  it  must 
be  fomid  an  important  object.    No  evo- 
lution, in  fact,  can  be  well  done  at  close 
order  without  its  assistance.    The  mi^' 
litary  step  of  the  Romans  was  the  ca- 
denced  or  measured  movement,  and  thej 
were  tliereby  enabled  to  march  with  eas^ 
ujpwards  of  24  miles  in  five  hours.  This, 
however,  would  be  looked  upon  as  great 
-  exertion,  if  not  fatigue,  among  modern 
troops,  adthough  it  constituted  a  princi* 
pal  part  of  the  Roman  exercise.  Hence 
some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  at-» 
tention  which  the3r  paid  to  thbt  species 
of  training,  by  whicn  men  were  habitu- 
ated to  long  marches;  and  this  they  ac- 
complished by  meaas  of  the  tacty  or  ci^ 
denced  movement. 

In  order  to  prove  the  validity  of  our 
observations,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  ima- 
gine a  thing  which  is  scarcely  possible  e» 
be  accomplished  by  troops  that  do'  not 
march  according  to  time  and  measure. 
Let  us, suppose,  that  two  battalions,  ad- 
vancing to  attack  one  another,  should 
march  up  without  floating,  overlappinf^ 
or  breakmg  in  the  least;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, which  would  obtain  the  su- 
periority? the  one  tliat  should  impru- 
dently nave  commenced  firing,  or  that 
which  should  have  reser\'ed  its  firef 
Every  Intelligent  and  able  oflicei*  will 
instantly  determine  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter;  and  his  decision  would  unquestion- 
ilbly  be  correct;  for  the  former,  beside* 
being  disheartened  by  seeing  men  ad- 
vance against  them  with  a  reserved  fire^ 
would  necessarily  be  retarded  in  their 
march  in  order  to  prime  and  load ;  and 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  man,  that 
their  antagonists  would  completely  over- 
throw them  by  advancing  witH  a  rapid 
and  cadenced  step. 

This  was  the  pl^a  and  effectual  m^ 
thod  oi  the  Romans.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  said,  that  their  ignorance  &i  the  use 
of  gunpowder  alters  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  our  manner  of  fighting.  Let  it, 
however,  be  rerolleoted,  tliat  tl^y  fought 
with  missile  weapons^  whicb  dia  full  asr 
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fDuch  mischief  as  our  fire-iyins  can  pro- 
duce.   Gunpowder,  in  fact,  is  not  so 
destructive  as  most  people  are  apt  to 
tmai;ine.    Few  men  are  ViUed  in  regu- 
lar fought  actions,  by  the  two  armies  en- 
l^ging  with  musquetrj  only.    Marshal 
"Saxe  does  net  scruple  to  assert,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  battalion  of  armed  men 
to  charge  its  enemy  with  vigonr  and  ef- 
fect, unhsss  it  preserre  the  ctulenced  step. 
For  the  ranks  must  unavoidably  opMi 
during  the  march  in  line;  and  when  the 
troops  get  within  50  or  60  pnces  of  their 
(mponents,  the  commanding  officers  see 
chasms,  cry  out  terre,  or  close  into  the 
center;  and  in  tlie  hurry  of  so  doing, 
one  rank  overlaps  another,  and  the  cen- 
ter itself  becomes  insensibly  broken, 
standing  eight  or  ten  deep,  ^ile  the 
wings  are  at  two,  three,  or  four.    To 
remedy  this  defect,  the  whole  line  is 
lialted,  and  if  the  enemy  be  wise  enough 
CT advance  in  regular  drder  during  this 
4>peniCi(Hi,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  turns 
the  ilank  of  his  opponent,  and  com- 
pletely routs  him.    With  i^egard  to  the 
tnusquetry-firing,  it  may  be  laid  down 
95  a  certain  fact,  that  the  mischief  it 
docs  in  pitched  battles  is  more  imagina- 
ry than  real    It  has  been  acknowledged 
i>y  the  most  experienced  officers,  it  is, 
indeed,  positively  asserted  by  Marshal 
Saxe,  (page  99  of  die  folio  edition)  that 
the  closest  vollies  have  produced  little 
or  no  eflect  against  a  line  of  determined 
eteady  troops.   I  have  seen,  obsen^es  the 
Marshal,  a  whole  volley  of  cool  directed 
■lusquetr), occasion  tlie  loss  of  no  more 
than  foar  men;  while  the  troops  against 
which  it  has  been  poured,  have  calmly 
marched  up,  reserved  their  fire  till  they 
got  in  contact  with  tlie  enemy,  and  then 
amply  revenged  the  deaths  of  their  com- 
rades by  discharging  their  pieces,  and 
following  apwitfa  the  bayonet.    It  is  at 
this  stage  of  the  battle,  that  a  real  car- 
nage commences,  and  its  execution  rests 
.wholly  with  the  victorious  party;  and 
we  need  scarcely  add,  that  its  success 
must  be  attrifaated  to  that  composed, 
steady  movement,  or   cadenced  step, 
wfaidi  enabled  the  troops  to  act  toge- 
ther, when  they  came  to  close  action.** 
The  military  reader  will  be  gratified  by 
a  perusal  of  two  or  three  interesting 
anecdotes  in  pages  29,  SO,  SI,  of  the 
Reveries,  foL  edit. 
M4KCK  Ml  proiongaikm  of  the  Umt^ 


This  operation  is  gone  through  when  a 
battalion  standing  in  open  column,  with 
the  pivot  flanks  of  its  divisions  ou  tlie 
line,  and  advanced  points  being  ascer- 
tained, moves  forward  at  the  word  mmrcht 
which  is  given  by  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. See  sec.  llS,  pa^e  150,  of  Rules 
and  Regulations.  It  is  stated  in  page 
148  of 'Dundas,  that  whenever  the  bat- 
talion wheels  into  open  column,  in  order 
to  prolong  the  line  on  which  it  was  form* 
ed,  and  that  no  distant  point  in  that  pro- 
longation is  previously  given,  the  ser^ 
jeant  of  the  lending  company  will  ad- 
vance 15  or  20  paces,  and  place  himself 
in  the  line  of  tne  pivot-flauks,  and  the 
leading  ofticer  will  thereby  (taking  a 
line  over  his  head)  be  enabled  to  as- 
certain the  directif  a  in  which  he  is  to 
move. 

March  by  the  luversiom  of  Files,  or 
Countermarch^  a  compound  word  signi- 
fying retrocession,  backward  movement, 
change  of  measures  or  conduct,  any  al- 
teration, in  fact,  of  an  original  concep-^ 
tion  or  undertaking.    Thus  tlie  coun- 
termarch of  ideas  in  the  mind  is  the  pr^ 
cursor  of  the  different  changes  made  by 
the  body.    In  a  military  sense  it  is  va- 
riously applicable ;  and  as  every  coun- 
termarch or  backward  movement,  n^ 
oessarily  implies  a  previous  march,  or 
forward  movement,  we  shall  extract  un- 
der this  article  the  most  material  ia- 
structions  that  have  been  published  by 
authority  relative  to  the  countermarch 
of  the  component  parts  of  a  battalion, 
&C.  observmg  generally  that  the  word 
countenBarch  may  be  applied  to  the 
most  extensive  scale  of  military  opera- 
tions.   Thus,  a  whole  army  which  lias 
advanced  into  an  enemy's  country,  if 
said  to  countermarch,  when  it  not  only 
ceases  to  make  progress  in  a  forward 
direction,  but  changes  its  whole  plan  of 
manoeuvre,  and  treads  back  the  ground 
over  whicli  it  had  advanced.    To  coun- 
termarch, in  a  more  desultory  manner, 
means  to  quit  different  positions  by  the 
countermarch  of  detacned   bodieti,  by 
changing  their  relative  fronts,  without 
abandoning  the  tield,  or  scene  of  gene- 
ral operation.    In  order  to  execute  such 
evolutions  and  inversions  with  accura- 
cy, every  battalion  sliould  be  well  in* 
stnicted  in  tlie  prescribed  methods  of 
changing  front  by  the  inversion  of  its 
files  to  risht  or  left,  in  front  or  in  rear 
3P  3  of 
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of  a  leading  division,  from  and  on  its 
center. 

The  Countermarch  by  Filet,  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  printed  Regulations, 
this  movement  is  ot  two  kinds.  Either 
tu£cesnve  (the  body  being  halted)  by 
each  61e  successively  turning  on  its  own 
:  ground,  the  moment  it  is  disengaged  by 
the  departure  of  its  preceding  file :  or 
progressive  (the  body  oein^  in  niotiou) 
lay  each  file  turning  when  it  arrives  at 
the  point  from  which  the  leading  or 
head  file  .-first  wheeled.  In  the  first  case 
the  body  mu9t  shift  its  ground  to  a  flank 
a  space  at  least  equal  to  its  front :  in 
the  second  it  will  perform  this  opera- 
tion of  the  countermarch  on  its  original 
ground,  exchanging  flanks  and  fronts; 
80  tliat  what  before  stood  as  the  leading 
or  head  division,  will  become  the  restr 
of  the  column;  or,  if  in  line,  what  was 
the  right  flank  fronting  one  way,  will 
still  remain  the  right  flank  fronting  ano- 
ther. In  both  cases  the  pivots  are  in  a 
•small  degree  moveable,  but  they  must 
•be  so  as  little  as  possible,  since  a  solid 
and  compact  inversion  of  the  files  is  as 
requisite  to  a  true  and  close  formation 
in  line  or  column,  as  the  lock*step  is  in- 
dispensable in  every  other  movement  by 
•files. 

Countermarch  by  Files  in  Front  of 
the  BattalionjSfC^  In  this  case  the  front 
«Qen  become  the  pivots,  on  which  every 
successive  file  turns,  till  the  rear  file 
gets  upon  the  indentical  space  of 
ground  from  whence  the  front  file  first 
wheeled. 

Countermarch  by  Files  in  rear  of 
4Ae  Battalion,  In  this  case  the  rear  rank 
men  become  the  pivots  upon  similar 
principles  of  movement.  All  counter- 
marches  of  a  battalion  or  greater  body, 
must  be  miide  in  ordinary  time;  of  small- 
er divisions  in  general  in  quick  time. 
The  obser^'ations  which  have  already 
been  made,  under  the  head  Files^  with 
respect  to  a  solidity  and  quickness  of 
movement  in  each  wheeling,  and  to  an 
unity  of  step,  (allowing  for  an  increased 
length  of  it- in  the  wneeling  men)  are 
especially  applicable '  to  the  countei^ 
uiarch  by  files. 

7^A€  Countermarch  of  a  Battalion^ 
from  both  Flanks  on  its  Center^  by  Files, 
In  order  to  effect  this  movement  and 
change  of  formation,  the  wini:sycicc  out- 
wards from  the  colours^  wliich  stand 
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fast,  and  a  ser  jeant  remains  at  the  point 
of  each  wing,  in  order  to  mark  the 
ground.  At  the  word  march,  the  right 
wing  files  successively  close  behind  the 
rear  rank,  and  the  left  wing  before  the 
front  rank  of  the  battalion,  till  they  ar^ 
rive-  at  the  points  where  each  other 
stood.  They  then  halt,  cpver,^  and  front 
by  word  of  command,  looking  to  the 
colours,  wluch  take  their  places.  The 
commanding  officer  dresses  the  line  if 
necessary. 

The  Countermarch  of  the  Batt^ 
lioHyJrom  its  CetUery  and  on  its  Center^ 
by  Files,  The  wings  face  inwards  to  the. 
colours,  which  stand  fast,  and  a  serjeant 
remains  to  va^tk  each  flank.  The  whole 
then  take  three  side  steps  to  the  right, 
by  word  of  command,  in  order  to  disen- 
gage the  center.  At  the  second  word  of 
command,  the  whole  move  on,  and  each 
file  successively  wheels  into  the  center 
a^  it  arrives  at  and  beyond  the  colours. 
As  soon  as  each  company  is  in  the  line 
from  the  colours  to  the  flank  serjeant, 
its  leading  officer  fronts  it.  When  the 
whole  is  formed,  the  colours  counter- 
march, and  every  company  dresses,  to 
the  colours  till  otherwise  ordered.  It 
must  lie  remembered,  as  a  general  ruJe, 
that  in  tlie  countermarch  from  both 
flanks,  no  part  of  the  battalion  is  fronts 
ed  till  the  whole  is  on  its  ground.  In 
the  countermarch  from  the  center,  the 
battalion  begins  instantly  and  succe^ 
sively  to  front  by  companies,  as  each  it 
ready  'and  on  its  ground. 

T'hc  Countermarch  by  Companies  or 
SubdivisionSy  on  the  Center  of  a  Batto* 
lion  or  Line.  Although  this  may  be 
done  by  files,  it  has  been  allowed^  that 
on  account  of  the  unavoidable  openings 
which  always  occur  in  file-marching,  a 
battalion,  or  larger  body^  will  be  best 
enabled  to  execute  that  movement  witli 
quickness  and  rapjdity,  by  the  march  of 
columns  of  companies  or  subdivisions  in 
front  To  effect  this  object,  the  batta- 
lion is  cautione<l  to  countermarch  from 
its  center  by  subdivisions ;  one  or  two 
central  subdivisions  having  wheeled  the 
half  circle  upon  their  center  point,  or 
countennarclied  into  the  new  line,  so 
that  the  front  rank  stands  precisely 
where  the  rear  rank  did :  one  of  the 
wings  then  faces  to  the  right  about,  and 
both  wheel  inwards,  by  subdivision^: 
theyi  march  along  the  rear  and  front  of 
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the  formed  divisionsy  and  successively 
wheel  up  into  tlieir  respective  places  on 
each  side  of  those  already  arranged  in 
the  line. '  The  subdivisions  which  wheel 
up  to  the  real',  successively  halt,  front, 
drest,  when  they  reach  their  ground. 
The  oflicers  who  lead  tliem  must  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  their  wheeling 
points>  by  being  at  their  proper  fnmt 
rank  when  they  kali,  front  their  subdi- 
visions. They  would  otherwise  pass  the 
rear,  and  diiifigure  the  formation. 

If  it  be  intended  that  the  front  rank 
of  the  directing  company  or  subdivision, 
should  stand  on  the  identical  line  which 
it  occupied  before  the  countermarch,  it 
will  be  placed  in  that  direction.  In  that 
case,  after  the  subdivision  has  wheeled 
inwards,  the  wing  which  is  to  march  in 
-  rear  of  it,  must  shift  a  few  paces  to  the 
flank,  in  order  to  get  clear  of  the  rear 
ranks,  and  then  proceed.-  • 

Wlien  one  flank  of  a  battalion  or  line 
15  to  occupy  the  spot  where  the  other 
one  stands,  its  most  expedipous  move- 
ment to  arrive  at  it,  will  be  along  the 
prolongation  of  the  line.  If  the  Hanks 
are  to  excliange  places  with  each  otlier, 
the  countennarcn  on  the  center,  or  on  a 
flank,  is  the  best  method  by  which  that 
exchange  can  be  eifected.  The  single 
battalion  may  d<i  it  by  flies,  if  its  ground 
be  coniined,  but  a  hne  must  do  it  by 
•countermarch  of  diviMons  in  open  co- 
lumn. 

'The  Countermarch  in  Column,  is 
the  inversion  of  the  difletent  hies  which 
constitute  the  several  divisions,  subdivi- 
sions, or  aectioiui  of  which  the  column 
is  composed.  By  which  inversion  the 
front  of  tlie  column  is  completely  re- 
versed. 

.  To  CouKT£RMARCi{  a  Coiumn  the 
Right  in  Front,  is  to  cliange  the  front, 
or  aspect  of  the  leading  company,  sub- 
division, or  section,  and  to  place  it  in 
the  rear  of  its  perpendicular  formation. 
After  the  caution  has  been  given  to 
countermarch  by  files,  the  whole  will 
/ace  to  the  right,  by  word  of  command. 
Each  company  or^eading  officer,  or  serw- 
jeant,  will-  immediately  quit  the  pivot, 
and  place  himself  on  the  right  of  his 
company,  subdivision,  or  section,  whilst 
his  covering  serjeant  advances  to  the 
5pot  which  he  has  quitted,  and  faces  to 
tne  right  about.  At  the  word  march  the 
whole  move.    The  leader  in  the  first  iii- 
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stance  wheels  short  round  to  the  right, 
and  proceeds,  followed  by  his  files  of 
men,  until  he  has  placed  his  pivot  front 
rank  man  close  to  his  serjeant,  who  re- 
mains immoveable.  As  soon  as  the 
leading  officer  or  serjeant  of  each  com« 
pany,  subdivision,  or  section,  has  coun- 
termarched the  extent  of  his  front,  be 
instantly  gives  the  words  halt,  frowt^ 
drc$s,  so  as  to  have  it  squared  and  closed 
in  to  the  right,  which  is  now  become  the 
pivot  flank,  and  on  which  the  oilicer  or 
Serjeant  replaces  the  person  that  had 
advanced  to  ascertain  the  exact  point 
of  perpendicular  formation;  and  who 
falls  back  behind  the  rear  rank.  By 
means  of  this  inversion  of  the  files,  the 
column  will  face  to  its  rear,  each  coa»- 
pany,  subdivision,  or  section,  having  its 
original  follower  its  head  or  leading  ob- 
ject. 

To  Countermarch  a  Column,'  the 
Left  in  Front,  is  to  make  the  left  com- 
pany, subdivison  or  section,  which  is 
now  in  the  rear  of  the  column,  become 
the  head  of  it.  After  the  caution,  to 
countermarch  by  files,  has  been  given, 
at  the  word  left  face,  the  whole  face  to 
the  left,  the  omcer  or  serjeant  moves  to 
the  left  of  his  company,  subdivisiosy 
or  section,  and  the  person  who  has  co- 
vered him,  moves  to  his  place,  and  faces 
about.  At  the  word  march,  the  ofiicer 
turns  short  to  the  left,  and  proceeds  as 
before  until  he  is  fixed  on  the  left,  which 
is  now  Ijecome  the  pivot-flank,  as  the 
column  stands  with  its  right  in  front. 
In  all  countermarches,  the  facing  is  al- 
ways to  that  hand  which  is  not  the  pivot, 
but  which  is  to  become  such.  The 
countermarch  of  each  division,  subdivi- 
sion, or  section,  separately  on  its  own 
ground,  is  an  evolution  of  great  utiUtj 
on  many  occasions.  It  enables  a  column 
which  has  its  right  in  front,  and  is 
mivchiug  in  an  idigneinent,  to  return 
along  that  same  line,  and  to  take  suck 
new  positions  in  it  as  circmnstances 
may  re({uire,  without  inverting  or  alter- 
ing the  proper  front  of  the  line.  In 
many  situations  of  forming  from  column 
into  line,  it  becomes  a  previous  ope- 
ration wliich  ought  not  to  be  dispensed 
with. 

When  a  column  countermarches  by 
divisions^  each  on  its  own  <;round,  unless 
the  divisions  be  equal,  the  distanc^es  after 
the  countermarch  will  not  be  the  true 
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of  a  leading  division,  from  aad  on  its 
center. 

The  Countermarch  by  Fiiet.  Ac- 
-  cording  to  the  last  printed  Regulations, 
this  movement  is  oi  two  kinds.  Either 
•  sutcessive  (the  body  being  halted)  by 
each  61e  successively  turning  on  its  own 
;  ground,  the  moment  it  is  disengaged  by 
the  def>arture  of  its  preceding  file :  or 
'progressive  (the  body  oeing  in  motion) 
hy  each  file  turning  when  it  arrives  at 
the  point  from  which  the  leading  or 
head  filc.iirst  wheeled.  In  the  first  case 
the  hotly  mu9t  shift  its  ground  to  aihink 
a  space  at  least  equal  to  its  front :  in 
the  second  it  will  perform  this  opera- 
tion of  the  countermarch  on  its  original 
ground,  exchanging  flanks  and  fronts; 
80  that  what  before  stood  as  the  leading 
or  head  division,  will  become  the  I'ear 
of  the  column;  or,  if  in  line,  what  was 
the  right  flank  fronting  one  way^  will 
still  remain  the  right  flank  fronting  ano- 
ther. In  both  cases  the  pivots  are  in  a 
-small  degree  moveable,  but  they  must 
•be  so  as  little  as  possible,  since  a  solid 
and  compact  inversion  of  the  files  is  as 
requisite  to  a  true  and  close  formation 
•in  line  or  column,  as  the  lock-step  is  in- 
dispensable in  every  other  movement  by 
•files. 

Countermarch  hy  Files  in  Front  of 
the  Battalionydfc^  In  this  case  the  front 
«Qen  become  the  pivots,  on  which  every 
successive  file  turns,  till  the  rear  file 
gets  upon  the  indentical  space  of 
^ound  from  whence  the  front  file  first 
wheeled. 

Countermarch  by  Files  in  rear  of 
4Ae  Battalion,  In  this  case  the  rear  rank 
men  become  the  pivots  upon  similar 
principles  of  inovement.  All  counter- 
marches of  a-  battalion  or  greater  body, 
must  be  made  in  ordinary  time;  of  small- 
er divisions  in  general  in  quick  time. 
The  observations  which  have  already 
been  made,-  under  the  head  Files^  with 
respect  to  a  solidity  and  quickness  of 
movement  in  each  wheeling,  and  to  an 
unity  of  step,  (allowing  for  an  increased 
length  of  it- in  the  wheeling  men)  are 
especially  applicable  *  to  the  counter- 
uiarch  hy  files. 

T^Ae  Countermarch  of  a  Battalion^ 
from  both  Flanks  on  its  Center,  by  Files, 
In  order  to  effect  this  movement  and 
change  of  formation,  the  wings/arcout- 
tl'ards  from  the  colours^  wliich  stand 
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fast,  and  a  serjeant  remains  at  the  point 
of  each  wing,  in  order  to  ma]:k  the 
ground.  At  the  word  march,  the  right 
wing  files  successively  close  behind  the 
reur  rank,  and  the  left  wing  before  the 
front  rank  of  the  battalion,  till  they  ar^ 
rive-  at  the  points  where  each  other 
stood.  Tliey  then  halt,  cpver,^  and  front 
by  word  of  command,  looking  to  the 
colours,  which  take  their  places.  The 
commanding  officer  dresses  the  line  if 
necessary. 

The  (Countermarch  of  the  Batta' 
lion,  from  its  Center,  and  on  its  Center, 
by  Files.  The  wings  face  jnwards  to  the 
colours,  which  stand  fast,  and  a  serjeant 
remains  to  m^rk  each  flank.  The  whole 
then  take  three  side  steps  to  the  right, 
by  word  of  command,  in  order  to  disen- 
gage the  center.  At  the  second  word  of 
command,  the  whole  move  on,  and  each 
file  successively  wheels  into  the  center 
a^  it  arrives  at  and  beyond  the  colours. 
As  soon  as  each  company  is.  in  the  line 
from  the  colours  to  the  flank  serjeant, 
its  leading  officer  fronts  it.  When  the 
whole  is  formed,  the  colours  counter- 
march, and  every  company  dresses,  to 
the  colours  till  otherwise  ordered.  It 
must  be  remembered,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  iu  the  countermarch  from  both 
flanks,  no  part  of  the  battalion  is  front- 
ed till  the  whole  is  on  its  ground.  In 
the  countermarch  from  the  center,  the 
battalion  begins  instantly  and  succe»- 
sively  to  front  by  companies,  as  each  is 
i*eady  'and  on  its  ground. 

The  Cou  ntermarch  by  Companies  or 
SttbdivisionSy  on  the  Center  qf'a  Batta^ 
lion  or  lUne,  Although  this  may  be 
done  by  files,  it  has  been  alio wedy  that 
on  account  of  the  unavoidable  openings 
which  always  occur  in  file-mardiing,  a 
battalion,  or  larger  body^  will  be  best 
enabled  to  e;cecute  that  movement  with 
quickness  and  rapidity,  by  the  inarch  of 
columns  of  companies  or  subdivisions  in 
front  To  effect  this  object,  the  batta- 
lion is  cautioned  to  countermarch  from 
its  center  by  subdivisions ;  one  or  two 
central  subdivisions  having  wheeled  the 
half  circle  upon  their  center  point,  or 
countermarched  into  the  new  line,  so 
that  the  front  I'aiik  stands  precisely 
where  the  rear  rank  did:  one  of  the 
wings  then  faces  to  the  right  about,  and 
both  wheel  inwards  by  subdivision^ : 
theyi  march  along  the  rear  and  front  of 
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the  (ormi^d  divisioiiB,  and  successively 
wkeel.uf  into  Uieir  respective  places  on 
each  side  of  those  already  arranged  in 
the  line.  The  subdivisions  which  wheel 
up  to  the  rear,  successively  kalt^  fronts 
drestj  when  they  reach  their  ground. 
The  officers  who  lead  them  must  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  their  wheeling 
points,  by  being  at  their  proper  fnmt 
rank  when  they  halt,  front  their  subdi- 
visions. They  would  otherwise  pass  the 
rear,  and  disfigure  the  formation. 

If  it  be  intended  that  the  front  rank 
of  the  directing  company  or  subdivision, 
should  stand  on  the  identical  line  which 
it  occupied  before  tlie  countermarch,  it 
will  be  placed  in  that  direction.  In  that 
case,  after  the  subdivision  has  wheeled 
inwards,  the  wing  which  is  to  march  in 
-  rear  of  it,  must  shift  a  few  paces  to  the 
flank,  in  order  to  get  clear  of  the  rear 
ranks,  and  then  proceed.  • 

Wlien  one  flank  of  a  battalion  or  line 
is  to  occupy  the  spot  where  the  other 
one  stands,  its  most  expeditious  move- 
ment to  arrive  at  it,  will  be  along  the 
profongation  of  the  Une.  If  the  flanks 
are  to  exciiange  places  with  each  otlier, 
the  countermarch  on  the  center,  or  on  a 
flank,  is  the  best  method  by  which  that 
exchange  can  be  effected.  The  single 
battahon  may  do  it  by  flies,  if  its  ground 
be  confined,  but  a  hne  must  do  it  by 
countermarch  of  divibious  in  open  co- 
lumn. 

'The  Countermarch  in  Columny  is 
the  inversion  of  the  different  tiles  which 
constitute  the  several  divisions,  subdivi- 
sions, or  sectioiu  of  which  the  column 
is  composed.  By  which  inversion  the 
front  of  tiie  column  is  completely  re- 
versed. 

.  To  Countermarch  a  Column  the 
Right  in  Fronts  is  to  cliange  the  front, 
or  aspect  of  the  leading  company,  sub- 
division, or  section,  and  to  place  it  in 
the  rear  of  its  perpendicular  formation. 
After  the  caution  lias  been  given  to 
countermarch  by  files,  the  whole  will 
/ace  to  the  right^  by  word  of  command. 
Each  company  orleading  officer,  or  ser^ 
Jeanty  wilt-  immediately  quit  the  pivot, 
and  place  himself  on  the  right  of  his 
company,  subdivision,  or  section,  whilst 
his  covering  serjeant  advances  to  the 
»pot  which  he  has  quitted,  and  faces  to 
the  right  about.  At  the  word  march  the 
whole  move.    The  leader  in  the  first  in- 
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stance  wheels  short  round  to  the  right, 
and  proceeds,  followed  by  his  files  Qf 
men,  until  he  has  placed  his  pivot  froat 
rank  man  cl(»se  to  his  serjeant,  who  re- 
mains immoveable.  As  soon  as  the 
leading  officer  or  serjeant  of  each  com- 
pany, subdivision,  or  section,  has  coun- 
termarched the  extent  of  his  front,  he 
instantly  gives  the  words  halt^  Jronitf 
dre$t,  so  as  to  have  it  squared  and  closed 
in  to  the  right,  which  is  now  become  the 
pivot  flank,  and  on  which  the  officer  or 
serjeant  replaces  the  person  that  had 
advanced  to  ascertain  the  exact  point 
of  perpendicular  formation;  and  who 
falls  back  behind  the  rear  rank.  By 
means  of  this  inversion  of  the  files,  the  - 
column  will  face  to  its  rear,  each  cooh 
pany,  subdivision,  or  section,  having  its 
original  follower  its  head  or  leading  ob- 
ject. 

3c;  Countermarch  a  Columny-  the 
Left  in  Front,  is  to  make  the  left  com- 
pany, subdivison  or  section,  which  is 
now  in  the  rear  of  the  column,  become 
the  head  of  it.  After  the  caution,  to 
countermarch  by  files,  has  been  given, 
at  the  word  leftjace,  the  whole  face  to 
the  left,  the  officer  or  serjeant  moves  to 
the  left  of  his  company,  subdivisioa, 
or  section,  and  the  pep»on  who  has  co- 
vered him,  moves  to  his  place,  and  faces 
about.  At  the  word  march,  the  officer 
turns  short  to  the  left,  and  proceeds  as 
before  until  he  is  fixed  on  the  left,  which 
is  now  Itecome  the  pivot-flank,  as  the 
column  stands  with  its  right  in  front. 
In  all  countermarches,  the  facing  is  al- 
ways to  that  hand  which  is  not  tlie  pivot^ 
but  which  is  to  become  such.  The 
countermarch  of  each  division,  subdivi- 
sion, or  section,  separately  on  its  own 
ground,  is  an  evolution  of  great  utility 
on  many  occasions.  It  enables  a  column 
which  has  its  right  in  front,  and  is 
marching  in  an  alignement,  to  return 
along  that  same  line,  and  to  take  suck 
new  positions  in  it  as  circmnstances 
may  reriuire,  without  inverting  or  alter- 
ing the  proper  front  of  the  line.  In 
many  situations  of  forming  from  column 
into  line,  it  becomes  a  previous  ope- 
ration wliich  «»ught  not  to  be  dispensed 
with. 

When  a  column  countermarches  by 
divisions,  each  on  its  own  ground,  unless 
the  divisions  be  equal,  the  distances  after 
the  countermarch  will  not  be  the  true 
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wheeling  distances,  but  will  be  such  as 
are  equal  to  the  front  of  the  preceding 
division,  and  therefore  the  true  distances 
must  be  regained  before  the  divisions 
can  wheel  up  into  line  with  the  accura- 
cy and  completion  of  space  which  are 
-  reqaired. 

Marching  past  by  the  Cavalry.'— At 
a  review,  or  inspection,  reetinents,  bri- 
cades,  or  lines,  do  not  marcn  past  in  cp- 
fumn  of  squadrons,  but  in  column  of 
balf  squadrons. 

In  passing  by  in  half  squadrons  at 
open  ranks,  the  commander  of  tfie  squa- 
dron will  bie  in  front  of  his  leading  half 
Muadron,  covered  by  the  standard,  with 
wnich  the  other  officers  of  the  half  saua- 
dron  dress.  In  the  second  half  squaaron 
all  its  officers  are  in  front,  and  in  one 
line.  The  trumpets  are  all  in  front  of 
the  regiment,  and  when  they  havepass^, 
wheel  quickly  round,  and  remain  posted 
opposite  his  Majesty,  and  sound  till  the 
regiment  has  passed ;  when  they  cease 
(and  those  of  the  succeeding  regiments 
commence)  follow  their  regiment,  and 
vegain  its  front. 

The  half  squadrons,  or  divisions,  will 
dres^  and  cover  to  the  paasiue  hand ; 
mfter  the  successive  wheel,  which  brings 
tbem  on  the  line  of  passing,*  they  will 
Open  ranks,  GO  or  70  yards  before  they 
approach  his  Majesty,  and  close  them 
about  the  same  distance  after  passing, 
and  they  will  continue  so  to  dress,  and 
preserve  the  line,  till  each  division 
wheels  at  the  poin^  where  the  head  one 
1ms  changed  its  direction;  there, and  not 
before,  the  dressing  and  covering  will  be 
made  to  the  proper  pivot  flank  of  divi- 
sions. 

The  whole  pass,  (whether  at  open  or 
close  ranks)  as  one  column ;  nor  is  any 
division,  squadron,  or  regiment,  to  in- 
crease, or  alter  the  distances  it  possessed, 
at  the  moment  it  wheeled  from  line  in- 
to column. 

In  passing  by  half  sauadrons  or  divi- 
sions, at  close  ranks,  tne  standard  may 
take  the  center  of  the  front  rank  of  the 
leading  one.  The  commanding  officer 
is  before  it,  other  officers  are  at  their 
*  eqaadron  posts,  and  care  is  taken,  that 
ther^  shall  be  an  officer  on  each  passing 
flank. 

At  the  drawing  of  swords,  and  gene- 
ra) salute,  on  bis  Majesty's  approach, 
the  trumpsts  all  sound  the  juurade  march. 


When  his  Majesty  passes  along  the  line, 
each  regiment  successively  sounds  its 
own  march,  or  siich  other  as  it  shall  bo 
ordered,  and  the  same  is  done  by  each 
regiment  when  it  passes  his  Majesty. 

His  Majest/s  Uegulations  have  pre^ 
scribed  the  soundings  with  which  all  ge- 
nerals, and  other  persons  are  to  be  re- 
ceived ;  when  they  pass  along  the  line, 
or  the  line  before  them,  the  trumpft 
soundings  will  be  the  same  as  before  nis 
Majesty. 

The  trumpet  flourish,  in  drawing 
swords,  is  used  regimentally  on  their 
own  ground,  and  is  the  sounding  used 
in  receiving  a  raajoiv^eneral ;  it  is  re- 
peated twice  for  a  lieutenant-general, 
and  to  all  superior  generals  the  march 
ib  sounded. 

In  parade,  to  receive  bis  Majesty,  or 
the  commanding  general,  the  trumpets 
are  assembled  on  the  right  of  their  regi- 
ments (whether  single  or  in  line)  in  two 
ranks  and  the  staff  beyond  them.  The 
staff  does  not  march  past. 

On  all  occasions  of  exercise,  and  man- 
-ceuvre,  trumpets  are  beliind  their  troops 
and  squadrons,  unless  otherwise  de- 
tadied. 

If  his  Majesty  sees  a  brigade,  he  will 
be  received  at  the  point  of  his  approach 
in  the  manner  alreadv  directed,  by  the 
general  commanding  it.  If  a  single  re« 
giment^in  the  same  manner  by  its  com- 
manding officer. 

After  passing  in  parade,  and  in  mov^ 
ments  a|)d  exercise,  it  will  depend  on 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regim^t, 
to  place  the  other  field  officers  at  the 
head  of  squadrons,  or  to  assign  them  the 
superintendance  of  wings,  in  order  the 
better  to  assist. 

In  general,  regiments  roanoeavre  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  person  in- 
specting them;  they  ought  to  terminate 
many  of  their  movements  and  forma- 
tions within  20  or  SO  yards  of  where  ha 
stands. 

Cavalry  regiments,  when  dismoanted, 
and  formed  in  line,  will  have  an  inter* 
val  of  six  paces  between  each. 

When  the  regiments  dismount,  field 
officers  and  adiutants  do  not  dismonnty 
but  remain  on  noneback. 

When  the  dismounted  line  advances 
in  front,  at  close  ranks,  general  officer^ 
and  commanding  officers  of  renments, 
are  behind  the  centre ;  the  other  field 
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9fficera  are  behind  the  flanks  of  the  bat* 
tahon. 

When  the  dismounted  line  is  at  open 
ranks,  field  officers  are  on  the  flanks  of 
the  battalion,  in  a  line  with  the  men, 
and  general  officers,  and  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  are  in  front. 
'  In  passing  on  foot,  all  mounted  offi- 
cers are  in  front  of  the  regiment,  except 
the  adjutant,, who  is  in  the  rear. 

General  principUa  m  Marching. — 
When  a  large  body  is  marching  in  co- 
lumn or  columns,  through  narrow 
ground,  and  when  its  parts  are  to  be 
assembled  beyond  the  defile,  in  several 
Hues,  in  a  compact  manner  behind  each 
other— such  parts  are  not  to  begin  to 
assemble  when  the  leading  one  does,  but 
the  head  of  each  line  is  successively 
first  to  come  up  to  the  ground  ou  wliicli 
k  is  to  stand,  and  when  it  there  halts, 
ks  proper  followers  (and  not  before) 
move  into  line  with  it,  and  thereby  do 
BOt  impede  the  bodies  that  are  behind 
them,  which  are  still  in  the  defile,  and 
•re  to  perform  the  same  operation. 

When  a  new  line  to  be  marched,  or 
Ibrmcd  upon,  is  taken  up  by  markers, 
commandmg  officers  of  squadrons,  of  re- 
giments and  all  other  persons  whatever, 
will  take  care  that  during  such  opera- 
tion they  do  not  stand  upon,  or  obscure 
the  direction  of  that  line.  In  general. 
Coo  many  markers  are  thrown  out :  the 
Regulations  are  full  and  explicit  on  that 
head.  In  movements  in  column,  com- 
manding officers  of  squadrons  aikd  re- 
giments should  keep  wide  of  the^anks, 
that  the  pivot  leaders  may  mora  cop- 
Kctly  follow  each  other,  and  that  they 
themselves  may  the  better  see,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  relative  situation  ol'  the 
whole 

"We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on 
the  principle  of  marching,  by  quoting  a 
Mmarkable  passage  out  of  Marshal 
Saxe*s  Reveaes,  which  may  serve  to  un- 
deceive many  with  regard  to  the  over- 
lated  importance  that  is  given  to  the 
expert  handling  of  the  firelock. 

He  jostly  remarks,  that  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercise  does  extremely 
well  to  render  the  soldier  easy  under 
arms,  but -it  should  not  engross  the 
whole  of  our  attention  on  that  account. 
It  is,  perhaps,  of  ^1  others,  the  least 
important  branch  in  military  acquire- 
SMJitSi  after  the  soldier  has  been  taught 


to  carry  his  firelock  on  his  left  shoulder, 
to  ptime  and  load  with  accuracy  and 
dispatch,  and  to  fire  in  platoon. 

When  once  a  soldier  has  been  render- 
ed master  of  these  essential  requisites, 
(and  it  tequire»  Uttle  to  make  nira  so) 
the  full  possession  of  his  legs  and  feet 
becomes  the  principal  object  of  his  at« 
tention. 

The  secret  of  all  manoeuvres,  and  tbo 
consequent  issue  of  engagements/  de- 
pend upon  the  legs.  Uence  the  neces* 
sity  of  moving  to  time  and  measure,  and 
the  wise  practice  of  teaching  the  ca« 
denced  step.  Whoe\'er  attempts  to  drill 
a  recruit  without  paying  attention  to 
this  important  object,  must  be  ignorani^ 
of  the  first  elements  of  war. 

II  n'en  est  pas  seulement  aux  elemen* 
a  qu*on  appeile  le  metier  de  la  guerre. 
He  does  not  even  know  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  what  is  called  the  profession 
of  arms. 

These  observations  ought  to  be  strong- 
ly impressed  upon  the  minds  of  thoss 
persons  who  are  too  apt  to  devote  alt 
their  time  to  the  firelock,  and  conse- 
quently to  neglect  the  more  necessary 
object  of  marching,  &c.  Officers,  in 
particular,  should  be. taught  to  feel  tho 
justness  of  those  principles  of  mov^e- 
ment,  by  which  hirge  bpdies  are  enabled 
to  act  together.  The  motions  of  tlM. 
firelock  are  easily  learned,  but  the  va- 
rious changes  to  which  tiie  human  frame 
must  submit  in  marching,  require  some- 
thing more  than  mere  mechanical  ope- 
ration. 

March  o^  a  TVam  of  Artillery.  It 
has  been  observed,  in  page  193  ot  Mul- 
ler's  Treatise  of  Artillery,  that  the 
Frendi  march  their  artillery  much  ia 
the  same  manner  that  we  do,  with  this 
diflerence,  that  the  French  artillery  ia 
divided  into  brigades.  In  page  191  oi 
MnlJer*8  Treatise  on  Artillery,  we  find 
the  following  detail  of  a  march  of  Eng- 
lish artillery  >— 

1.  A  guard  of  the  army.  3.  The 
company  of  miners,  with  their  tumbrel 
of  tools,  drawn  by  two  horses.  3.  The 
regiments  of  artillery  front  guard.  4« 
The  kettle  drums,  drawn  by  four  horses; 
and  two  trumpeters  on  horseback.  5. 
The  flag  gun  drawn  by  17  horses^  end 
five  twelve-pounders  more,  by  15  horses 
each.  6.  £leven  wagons  with  stores 
for  the  said  guns,  and  one  spare,  by 
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three  horses  each.  7.  Six  nine-pounders^ 
drawn  by  eleven  horses  each*     8.  Nine 
wagons  witli  stoi*es  for  tiie  said  guns, 
and  one  spare,  by  three  horses  each.  9. 
]f  ive  long  six-pounders,  by  seven  horses 
each*    10.  ^ven  wagons  with  stores 
for  ditto,  and  a  spare  one,  drawn  by 
three  horses  each.     11.  Five  long  six- 
pounders,  drawn  by  seven  horses  each. 
ta.  Six  wagons  with  stores  for  ditto, 
and  a  spare  one,  by  three  horses  each. 
13.  Four  long  six-pounders,  by  seven 
horses  each.       14.  Five  wagons  with 
stores  for  ditto,  and  a  spare  one,  by 
three  horses  each.    15.  Two  howitzers, 
by  five  horses  each.    16.  Four  wagons 
with  stores  for  ditto,  by  three  horses. 
17.  Six  short  six-pounders,  by  two  horses 
each.    18.  Three  wagons  with  stores 
for  ditto,  by  three  horses  each.    19.  Six 
royals  with  their  stores,  in  four  wagons, 
by  three  horses  each,    SO.  One  twelve- 
pounder  carriage,  by  seven  horses ;  one 
nine-pounder  carriage,  by  five;  one  long 
six-pounder  carriage,  by  five;  two  short, 
by  two ;  one  short  and  one  long  limber, 
by  one  horse;  and  two  forges,  by  two 
each.    21.  Twenty  ammunition  carts, 
by  thfee  horses  each.    ^.  Nineteen 
wagons  with  musquet  cartridges,  and 
6ne.  spare,  by  three  horses  each.    23. 
Thirty  wagons  with  powder,  and  one 
8par^,  by  three  horses  each.    34.  Thir- 
ty wagons  with  musquet  shot,  and  one 
spare,  by  three  horses  each.   25.  Twen- 
ty-five wagons  with  intrenching  tools, 
and  one  s^re,  by  three  horses  each. 

26.  Twenty-five  waggons  with  small 
stores,  and  one  spare,  by  three  each. 

27.  Six  wagons  for  artificers,  with  four 
Spare,  each  by  three.  28.  Thirty-two 
baggage  wagons,  nine  by  four  horses, 
and  twenty-three  by  three.  29.  Thirty 
pontoons,  and  three  spare  carriages, 
each  by  seven.  30.  The  artillery  rear- 
guard. 31.  The  rear-guard  from  the 
army. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  there  are 
parties  of  gunners  and  matrosses  mai-ch- 
ing  with  die  guns :  there  are  likewise 
some  parties  of  pioneers  interspersed 
here  and  there  to  mend  the  roads,  when 
they  are  spoiled  by  the  fore  carriages. 

We  shall  now  present  our  military 
readers  with  an  extract  from  a  French 
work  which  has  appeared  since  the  M e- 
moires  D*Artillerie,  par  M.  Surirey  De 
Suint  Remy,  and  which  may  put  them 


more  specifically  in  possession  of  the; 
French  manner  of  marching  their  arttl-* 
lerv,  than  Mr.  MuUer  has  afforded.  We 
must,  however,  at  the  same  time,  refer 
them  for  more  copious  information  to 
the  third  volume  of  Saint  Remyi  p&g& 
187  to  201. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Dictionnairo 
Miiitaire,  the  following  observations  are. 
made  on  this  important  operation:— 

When  the  troops  in  the  advanced 
camp  of  the  anny  begin  to  assemble,  the 
commanding  oli&oer  of  tiie  artillery  re^ 
pairs  to  head-quarters,  and  communi- 
cates with  tlte  commander  ia  chief.— ^ 
-Utensils,  stores,  and  ammunition,  are 
forwarded  to  the  camp,  and  every  sol- 
dier is  provided  with  ten  or  twelve 
rounds  of  ball  Cartridge,  before  he  com- 
mences his  march  against  the  enemy. 
These  articles  having  been  distributed, 
the  wagons  and  horses  return  to  the 
train  of  artillery,  and  proper  dispositions 
are  made  to  connect  the  whole  line  of 
march. 

The  horses  belonging  to  the  train  are 
narrowly  inspected  by  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  artillery,  who  marks  or  re- 
jects them  according  to  his  judgment^ 
and  sends  one  report  of  their  actu^  state 
to  government,  and  another  to  tlie  mas^ 
ter>general  of  the  ordnance.  lie  gives 
directions  to  the  captain-general  of  the 
wagon-train  to  arrange  matters  in  such 
a  manner  with  each  provincial  cummis* 
sary  belonging  to  the  park,  that  the  dif- 
ferent captains  may  kno3v  what  brigades 
fall  under  their  immediate  superintend 
dance.  The  latter  must  not  on  any  ac- 
count leave  the  brigades  w4th  which  they 
are  entrusted  during  the  mardi. 

The  amtaunition  yvagons  having  been 
loaded,  and  the  horses  harnessed  ixv 
they  are  distributed  into  different  bri- 
gades, and  put  in  motion  to  join  tlie 
main  army,  according  to  the  following 
order  :— 

The  first  thing  that  precedes  the 
march  of  a  regulai*  train  oi  artillery,  is  a 
wagon  loaded  with  utensils,  sucli  as 
spades,  pick-ates,  shovels,  mattocks, 
wooden-spades,with  iron  bottoms;  grap« 
pies,  hatchets,  &c.  These  are  under  the 
care  of  a  wi^on-master,  who  is  attended 
by  forty  pioneers  to  clear  and  point  ou€ 
the  way.  ' 

In  the  rear  of  this  wagon  follow  four 
four^poundersy  mounted  on  tlieir  sever 
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ral  carriages  with  every  necessary  ap- 
pendage on  each  side,  loaded  with  bally 
and  the  canonneers  ready,  each  having 
a  lighted  match  in  his  hand,  and  two 
steel  prickers  or  digorgeoirs.  Next  to 
these  is  a  wagon  loaoeti  with  dtderent 
articles  of  ordnance,  containing  likewise 
,one  barrel  of  gunpowder,  one  ditto  of 
ball,  a  handle  of  matches,  weighing  to- 
gether about  fifty  pounds,  about  fifty 
balls  of  the  calibre  of  the  guns,  and  five 
or  six  stout  drag-ropes, 

.  The  military  chest,  and  the  king's  or 
royal  stores,  generally  accompiiny  this 
small  train,  when  the  army  consists  of 
one  column  only. 

The  pontoons,  with  every  thing  be* 
longing  to  them,  foUownext;  and  after 
them  the  crab,  with  its  appendages,  ac- 
companied by  the  captain  of  artificers, 
with  a  certain  number  of  carpenters. 

Next  follow  the  heavy  ordnance. 

Those  pieces  of  artillery  which  are 
mounted,  follow  each  other  according 
to  their  several  calibres,  with  all  their 
necessary  implements  for  service  hang- 
ing on  each  side. 

Then  come  the  frames  belonging  to 
the  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance^  witn  their 
implements,  &c.  placfsd  upon  them.— 
The  mortars  follow  next. 

After  tliese  follow  the  caissons  be- 
longing to  the  escorts  of  the  park  of  ar- 
tillery, military  chest,  quarter-mastei^ 
general,  and  captain  of  the  artificers  or 
workmen,  in  %vhich  are  contained  the 
tools  belonging  to  the  different  work- 
(nen  and  miners,  together  with  the 
forges,  &c. 

The  baggage  belonging  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  artillery,  and  to  the 
several  o&cers  of  the  train,  follow  next, 
each  wagon  succeeding  the  other  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  several  offi- 
cers. It  frecjuently  happens,  that  the 
carriages  with  stores  and  provisions,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  royal  regiment 
of  artillerv  move  together. 

After  tiiese  follow  tlie  tumbrels  with 
gunpowder,  matches,  sand-bags,  ropes, 
fuses  for  bombs  and  grenades,  proof- 
pieces,  if  tliere  are  any,  plummets,  hand 
grenades,  mining  tools,  mortar-car- 
riages, bombs,  balls,  according  to  the 
di&rent  calibres  of  cannon,  tools,  and 
instruments  for  pioneers,  with  the  spare 
carts. 

In  order  to  secure  the  regular  pro* 


grcss  and  march  of  these  different 
classed,  it  has  been  usual  among  the 
French,  to  divide  them  into  five  brir 
gades,  each  brigade  under  the  command 
of  an  artillery  officer ;  and  die  whole 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  comman- 
dant of  artillery.  All  the  equipage  her 
longing  to  tlie  train  is  distributed  among 
these  five  brigades,  and  each  brigade 
takes  care  to  bring  up  its  proportion 
every  day  to  the  park  or  spot  of  ren- 
dezvous. These  are  subject  to  a  ros- 
ter amon^  themselves,  some  leading,  and 
others  bnnging  up  the  rear,  according 
to  its  arrangement. 

Night'MA  Rc  H  ES.  Whenever  marches 
are  undertaken  in  the  night,  great  pre- 
caution should  be  obsen-ed  on  the  part 
of  die  commanding  officer  of  the  troops, 
to  attach  two  or  tnree  faithful  and  in- 
telligent guides  to  each  column  or  de- 
tachment; for  it  may  very  easily  hap- 
pen, that  in  moving  a  considerable  de- 
tachment during  the  night,  smne  troops 
or  squadrons  may  lose  themselves,  es- 
pecially where  there  are  cross  roads^ 
and  difficult  passes. 

The  commanding  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  detachment,  must  march  slow, 
I  provided  the  nature  of  his  expedition 
will  admit  of  it:  and  wherever  ne  finds 
any  bye-roads  on  the  march,  he  must 
post  a  few  men  there  to  direct  the  suc- 
ceeding squadron;  which  squadron  if 
to  repeat  tlie  same  caution,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole. 

As  it  is  almost  impossible  for  squa* 
drons  to  keep  constandy  close  together; 
and  as  it  almost  always  happens,  that^ 
in  order  to  conceal  a  march  from  the 
enemy,  no  trumpet  must  be  sounded, 
(which  would  otherwise  serve  for  a  di- 
rection in  the  night  time)  a  good  non- 
commissioned officer,  with  four  or  six 
men,  must  be  appointed  to  the  rear  of 
every  squadron,  who  are  to  divide  them* 
selves,  and  form  a  chain  in  the  interval, 
between  it  and  the  one  succeeding,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  mistake  of  the 
road. 

Before  the  detachment  marches  ofi^ 
the  officer  commanding  must  be  careful 
to  exhort  the  officers  leading  troops  or 
squadrons,  strictly  to  observe  alt  the 
above  directions s  he  must  also  have  ser 
veral  orderly  men  to  attend  him ;  and, 
if  possible,  two  or  three  guides  in  fron^ 

The  advanced  guard  must  be  r^ 
3Q  fo 
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There  was  certainly  less  necessity  for 
'  such  an  arrangement,  because  the  bag- 
gage was  by  no  means  so  great,  nor  was 
the  train  of  artillery  half  so  extensive. — 
l^he  only  daugerst  indeed,  wtiich  were 
to  be  guarded  against,  when  the  enemy 
was  near,  seemed  confined  to  tlie  loss  of 
baggage  and  artillery.  These  were,  of 
course,  provided  against  by  every  able 
general,  who  naturally  observed  the 
greatest  secrecy  with  respect  to  his  en- 
campment, and  practiced  various  stra- 
tagems to  conceal  his  march  from  the 
enemy. 

Some  very  sensible  observations,  re^ 
l^tive  to  the  manner  in  which  troops 
should  ,be  managed  previous  to  an  en- 
gagement, may  he  found  in  the  Reveries 
ae  M.  le  Marechal  de  Saxe. ;  and  con- 
siderable information  may  be  derived 
from  Le$  Refiexians  tU  M.  le  Baron 
d^Etpagnac,  on  the  best  method  of  form- 
ing the  infantry  for  battle.  See  Sup^ 
pUment  aux  liiverieM,  page  19.  See 
likewise  Oeuvres  MiUtairci,  tom*  1, 
p.  124. 

General  Obiervatiam  on  the  March 
Iff  Troops.^^As  the  regulations  on  this 
head,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  British 
home  service,  must  be  known  to  every  of- 
ficer, we  shall  extract  some  desultory  ob- 
servations from  a  French  work,  that  may 
be  applicable  to  general  service^  When 
troops  are  ordered  to  mai-ch,  four  prin-* 
dpal  objects  should  be  well  considered, 
viz.  locality,  time,  possible  ambuscades, 
and  the  ultimate  end  for  whicli  tiie  march 
is  undertaken.  In  order  to  secure  these 
important  points,  some  topographers 
(without  whom  no  army  can  be  said  to 
be  well  constituted,  or  its  staiF  ably  ap* 
pointed)  should  be  directed  to  give  in 
plans  of  the  country,  to  shew  where  it 
n  intersected,  where  hills  with  their  dif- 
ferent incurvations  appear,  ivhere  the 
roads  are  narrow,  where  the  ground  is 
soft  or  marshy,  and  unfavourable  to  the 
passage  of  artillery,  where  intricate  pass* 
6s  occur,  where  there  are  woods,  hedges, 
rivers,  or  marshes,  and  finally  where  the 
Country  becomes  totally  impervious. 

When  those  difiercnt  objects  hat-e  been 
well  ascertained,  and  thoroughly  digested 
at  head  quarters,  the  component  parts 
of  the  army  must  be  so  distributed  with 
respect  to  the  battalions  of  infantry, 
Squadrons  of  horse,  artillery,  and  bag* 
fage^  that  the  front  of  the  leading  co* 


luinn  shall  invariably  correspond  with 
the  extent  of  the  road  or  defile  which  is 
to  be  marched  over. 

When  troops  are  ordered  to  inarch 
through  an  inclosed  country,  the  whole 
army  is  divided  into  a  (^iven  number  of 
columns,  which  successively  follow  each 
other)  and  are  encamped,  cantoned,  or 
quartered  separately.  Sometimes  the 
country  is  cleared,  as  much  as  circum* 
stances  will  admit,  in  order  that  the  se- 
veral columns  may  advance,  while  the 
artillery,  under  an  escort  of  infantry  on 
each  side,  and  with  cavalry  distributed 
upon  botli  wings  of  the  army,  makes  the 
best  of  its  way  through  the  main  road« 
Small  detachments,  consisting  of  active, 
spirited  young  men,  beaded  by  intelli* 
gent  audi  enterprising  officers,  are  sent 
Forward  to  take  possession  of  the  difieren  t 
defiles,  woods,  passes,  and  to  post  them* 
selves  close  to  an  enemy*s  post,  for  the 
purpose  of  blocking  it  up  Until  the  whole 
of  tue  army  has  marched  byi 

The  leading  columns  should  always 
be  composed  of  tried  and  steady  soldiers  j 
and  the  front  of  each  should  mvariably 
consist  of  the  best  men  in  the  army. 

The  advanced  and  rear  guards  must  be 
well  supported  by  infantry,  with  the  ad* 
dition  of  some  light  field  pieces.  The 
order  of  battle  is  so  arranged,  that  the 
heavy  ordnance,  the  baggage^  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  cavalry,  which  can 
be  of  httle  use  on  the  wii^s,  may  be 
distributed  in  the  center* 

When  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  river^ 
the  artillery  must  be  planted  directly 
opposite  to  the  post  which  the  army  in- 
tends to  occupy*  Considerable  odvan-^ 
tage  will  accrue  should  the  river  wind 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  reu-^ 
trant  angle  in  that  particular  spot« 
which  advantage  would  be  greatly  in« 
creased  by  having  a  ford  near. 

In  proportion  as  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  advances;  some  steady  troops 
must  be  marched  forward,  and  a  regular 
discharge  of  musquetry  must  be  kept 
up  against  the  enemy  on  the  opposite 
bunk. 

The  instant  the  bridge  is  finished,  a 
corps  of  infantry,  with  some  cnvalrv^ 
some  pieces  of  artiller}',  and  a  certain 
mimber  of  pioneers,  to  fortify  tiie  head 
of  the  bridge^  must  be  ordered  over.— 
Should  there  be  tlie  least  ground  to  sus^ 
pect  AH  attack  upon  the  rear  guard,  the 
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inside  tete  de  pont  must  also  be  for- 
tified. 

Proper  precautions  will  hare  been 
taken  to  prevent  any  surprise  during  the 
construction  of  the  bridge,  and  while 
|he  troops  are  crossing.  Each  side  of  the 
river,  above  and  below  the  bridge,  will 
on  this  account  have  been  wellrecon^ 
noitred,  to  ascertain  that  there  are  not 
any  armed  barges  or  floating  rafters  with 
internals  upon  them,  kept  ready  to  blow 
np  the  bridge,  when  a  considerable 
part  of  the  army  shall  have  passed  the 
river.  If  the  preservation  of  the  bridge 
be  considered  as  an  object,  both  ends 
must  be  fortified,  and  adequate  guards 
stationed  to  defend  them. 

Each  corps  that  marches  separatelv| 
snch  as  the  advanced  and  rear  guards, 
and  the  main  body,  must  be  pi^ovided 
with  shovels,  pick-axes,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  pioneers  and  guides,  to  clear 
the  roads  am'  to  direct  it  on  its  march. 

The  following  general  rules  in  route 
marching  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
celebrated  Montecuculli  :— 

No  officer  or  soldier  is  on  any  account 
to  quit  his  post  or  rank.  The  battalion 
companies  must  never  intermix  with  the 
squadrons  or  troops  of  cavalry.  Squa- 
drons or  troops  ot  cavalry  must  always 
take  care  not  to  leave  such  wide  inter- 
vals between  them,  as  will  expose  them 
to  be  suddenly  cut  ofl^  or  such  contracted 
ones  as  rai^ht  enable  the  enemy  to 
throw  them  mto  confusioni 

In  summer,  troops  should  ault  their 
ground  or  quarters  at  day-breaK* 

In  wiuter^  great  care  should  be  taken 
by  the  commissariat,  to  see  that  the 
troops  are  well  supplied  with  fuel  when- 
ever they  halt*  During  very  inclement 
weathei'  the  march  of  troops  should  be 
greatly  contracted. 

Some  steady  old  soldiers  must  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  dtfierent  cross  roads,  to 
prevent  the  rear  men  from  mistaking  the 
Le  of  march. 

The  leading  columns,  or  those  troops 
that  precede  them,  must  instantly  fall 
upon  any  body  of  the  enemy  that  may 
attempt  to  oppose  their  progress* 

Three  things  are  always  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  well  weighed,  viz.  whether 
Uiere  be  much  ground  to  apprehend  a 
serious  attack  from  the  enemy ;  whether 
diere  b^  little  ground  to  fear  hun ;  or 
whether  there  be  no  ground  at  all. 
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In  the  latter  case  each  corps  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  marches  se[nrately^  and 
with  its  own  baggage. 

All  convoys,  containing  stores  and 
ammunition,  move  with  the  artillery, 
accompanied  by  an  officer  from  the  ad- 
jutant or  quarter-master-general's  de* 
partment,  who  has  the  direction  of  the 
march,  as  far  as  regards  the  convoy  it- 
self; but  cannot  interfere  with  the  artil- 
lery; the  commanding  officer  of  the 
latter  being  presumed  to  know  best^ 
when  and  where  his  park  should  halt^ 
&C.  A  very  sensible  ooservation  on  this 
head  may  be  found  in  a  recent  French 
publication,  intituled,  Manuel  da  A(h 
judaia  GcnerauXf  by  Paul  Thi^bault. 
On  tlie  evening  preceding  a  march,  each 
corps  is  specitiaUly  furnished  with  the 
necessary  orders  iu  writing. 

At  the  hour  which  is  named  in  ge* 
neral  orders  for  the  troops  to  commence 
their  march,  the  quarter-inaster-general| 
and  the  captain  of  guides,  repair  to  the 
advanced  guard. 

If  the  army  has  been  encamped,  the 
lines  of  entrenchment  are  levelled  or 
cleared  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  troops 
may  move  with  an  extended  front.  As 
soon  as  the  troops  have  marched  off,  th<s 
different  guards  belonging  to  the  camp 
will  be  withdrawn* 

Pioneers  must  be  sent  forward  to  deaf 
the  roads,  preceded  by  small  detach' 
mcnts  of  li^htand  select  troops, together 
with  esta£»tt6s  or  mounted  messengers 
and  vedettes,  who  are  to  reconnoitre  in 
front,  rear,  and  round  the  wings  of  the 
army.  To  tliese  must  be  added  appro« 
priate  guards  and  escorts  to  accompany 
the  artillery,  and  to  protect  the  bag* 
gage.  It  will  belong  to  this  latter  de* 
scription  of  troops,  to  take  possession 
of  advantageous  heights,  to  discover 
ambuscades,  and  to  send  a  faithful  de^ 
tail  of  all  they  observe  to  head  quarters. 
These  communications  will  be  made  by 
the  ch6f  of  the  etat  major  who  accom- 
panies them. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  army  will 
be  composed  of  one  half  of  the  cavalry, 
the  main  body  will  consist  of  the  infan  t  ry, 
attended  by  pioneers  and  detaclied  corps 
of  light  artiUery,  which  will  be  preceded 
by  an  iron  instrument  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  plough'^hare,  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  out  the  paths,  which  must  oe  kept 
by  the  waggon-train*    In  the  rear  o{  th^ 
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main  body  must  follow  the  heavy  ord- 
nance^ the  baggage-waggons  belonging 
to  the  several  regiments,  and  the  train  of 
artillery.  The  other  half  of  the  cavalry 
will  be  disposed  of  in  the  rear-guard,  in 
which  the  army  stores  and  ammunition 
are  to  be  escorted  by  a  regiment  of 
horse. 

If  the  army  should  be  divided,  and 
march  in  different  columns  by  indirect 
roads,  a  rendezvous  or  place  d'armes 
must  be  marked  out  in  writing,  where 
the  whole  may  conveniently  meet  on  the 
line  of  march.  The  utmost  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  this  spot, 
by  the  adj  utan t  and  quarter-master-gene- 
ral, lest  it  should  be  exposed  to  a  surprise 
from  the  ^nemy;  on  which  account  it  is 
kept  as  secret  as  possible,  lest  any  intel- 
ligence should  be  given  to  him  by  desert- 
ers or  spies.  The  hour  and  the  manner 
in  whicn  the  several  columns  are  to  ar- 
rive, is  specifically  stated  to  the  differ- 
ent leaders;  and  scouts,  &c.  are  sent 
round  the  country,  to  discover  the  ene- 
my's movements* 

if  there  should  be  any  reason  to  ap- 
prehend an  attack,  the  various  precau- 
tions must  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  alarm. 

An  army  must  always  march,  if  it 
possibly  can,  in  that  order  from  which  it 
may  easily  and  expeditiously  deploy  into 
line;  tliat  is,  it  should  invariably  pi'e- 
serve  the  order  of  battle ;  every  column 
bearing  a  natural  front  towards  the  ene- 
my. MontecucuUi  further  adds,  that  an 
army  must  invariably  march  the  right  or 
left  in  front,  and  not  from  its  center. 

Field-pieces,  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  ammunition,  shovels,  spades,  and 
pick-^xes  always  at  hand,  must  l^e  dis- 
posed ak)|^  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 
the  rendezvous ;  these  must  be  guarded 
by  a  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  who 
are  to  be  selected  for  that  specific  duty. 
Care  is  likewise  taken  to  lodge  the 
^aggagc-^^'ogons,  &c.  in  the  most  se- 
cure and  best  defended  spot. 

The  two  first  lines  of  tlie  army  will 
consist  of  the  mounted  artillery  in  front, 
next  to  which  will  stand  the  different 
squadrons  of  horse  that  are  posted  in  in- 
tervals between  the  infantry  battalions: 
after  these  will  follow  the  train  of  cais- 
sons, &v.  in  as  many  tiles  as  the  road 
will  admit;  then  the  stores  aud  bag- 
Vige,  and  finally  the  reserve. 


Whenever  the  leading  columns  have 
passed  an  obstacle,  the  front  men  must 
^  be  halted  till  the  rear  have  compleatly 
cleared  it  likewise ;  and  when  the  whole 
enters  an  open  country,  the  line  must  be 
formed,  and  the  march  be  continued  in 
order  of  battle  until  a  fresh  obstacle  oc- 
curs, when  the  troops  must  be  prepared 
to  pass  the  defiI6,  the  advanced  guard 
leading,  the  main  body  following  next, 
and  the  reserve  bringing  up  the  rear. 

When  an  army  is  thus  advancing,  the 
right  or  left  flank,  (according  to  circum- 
stances^  of  its  line  of  march,  must  be 
covered  by  rivers,  and  banks,  rising 
grounds,  or  eminences;  and  if  these  na- 
tural advantages  do  not  present  them- 
selves, artificial  ones  must  be  resorted  to. 
These  may  consist  of  waggons,  chevaua 
de  frizes,  or  other  temporary  means  of 
defence;  the  quantity,  &c.  must  de* 
pend  upon  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
the  number  of  troops  that  compose  the 
columns. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  set  down 
general  rules  for  all  cases ;  these  must 
vary  with  the  manifold  circumstances 
that  occur,  and  the  different  designs 
which  are  to  be  accompUshed  or  pur- 
sued. 

When  the  movements  of  an  army  are 
to  be  concealed,  the  march  must  be 
undertaken  at  night  through  woods, 
viUhes,  and  concealed  ways;  all  fre- 
quented and  inhabited  places  must  be 
carefully  avoided;  no  loud  instruments 
must  oh  any  account  be  played ;  and  if 
fires  are  mad&,  they  must  only  be  light- 
ed on  the  eve  of  breaking  up  camp ;  in 
which  case  they  must  be  left  burning, 
for  the  purpose  of  deluding  the  enemy 
into  a  supposition,  tliat  the  troops  have 
not  moveq. 

Small  parties  of  cavalry  are  sent  for- 
warci  to  seize  all  stragglers  or  scouts  from 
the  enemy,  or  to  tu[e  possession  of  the 
difiereut  passes.  In  order  to  avoid  being 
discovered  in  the  object  of  the  march, 
a  different  road  must  be  taken  from  tlie 
one  which  you  really  propose  to  march 
through ;  and  a  fit  opportunity  must  af« 
ter\vards  be  embraced  to  get  into  the  real 
track.  Before  you  march  out  of  a  town 
or  fortified  place,  the  utmost  care  must 
be  observed  to  prevent  your  intended 
route  from  being  conveyed  to  theeiiemy« 
On  this  account  the  troops  must  be  Hrst 
marched  out,  and  the  gates  immediately 
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shut  upon  the  rear,  so  that  no  stranger 
&c.  may  be  able  to  slip  oat  with  the 
men. 

During  a  march  of  this  nature,  the 
troops  must  be  provided  with  subsist- 
ence, stores,  and  ammunition,  to  last 
out  until  the  object  is  attained.  No 
Bcout  or  vedette  is  sent  forward,  when 
an  army,  or  any  part  uf  it,  advances  to 
take  possession  of  a  post  or  place,  to 
succour  a  town,  to  surprise  an  enemy, 
in  a  close  or  woody  country,  by  favour 
of  the  night,  or  in  hazy  weather,  or  on 
any  occasion  wh^n  orders  have  been 
^ven  to  oppose  and  6glit  every  thing  it 
meets. 

When  anrarmy  marches  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  foran<;  a  passa<;e,  which  is 
l^uarded  by  an  enemy,  a  feint  must  be 
made  in  one  quarter,  whilst  rhe  real  ob- 
ject is  vigorously  pursued  in  anotlier. 
Sometimes  you  must  appear  suddenly 
disposed  to  make  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  then  again  as  suddenly  re- 
sume your  progress ;  sometimes  march 
beyond  the  spot  you  wish  to  occupy, 
insensibly  drawing  off  the  enemy's  at- 
tention ;  and  whilst  the  whole  army  is 
thus  pushing  forward,  and  is  closely 
'watched  by  its  opponents,  (who  hang 
upon  the  flanks,  and  hug  its  line  of 
march)  let  detached  parties  of  cavalry 
and  foot,  that  have  lain  in  ambush, 
suddenly  surprise  the  passage,  and  post 
themselves  upon  it. 

When  it  is  found  expedient  to  advance 
rapidly  into  a  country  for  the  purpose  of 
surprising  an  enemy,  gettin;^  possession 
of  a  town  or  place,  or  avoidmg  superior 
forces,  every  species  of  baggage  must  be 
left  behind  (even  the  common  necessaries 
of  the  men,  if  circumstances  require,)  the 
cavalry  must  be  sent  forward,  and  the 
infantry  put  in  carts,  carriages,  and 
chaises,  or  mounted  behind  the  dragoons. 
If  there  be  spare  horses  enough  m  the 
difierent  troops,  or  any  can  be  procured 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
they  must  be  led  in  order  to  relieve  those 
that  are  doable  mounted,  in  the  manner 
which  is  practised  by  the  Tartars.— 
Marches  of  this  description  and  urgency, 
must  be  kept  up  night  and  day ;  and  it 
is  on  such  occasions,  that  the  value  of  a 
good  staff  or  etat-major  will  have  all  its 
weight. 

It  must  be  observed,  as  a  general 
laaiimj  that  whenever  troops  are  retiring 


from  a  weak  position,  or  to  avoid  the 
i  approach  of  a  superior  force,  the  retreat 
must  be  so  managed,  as  not  to  bear  the 
least  resemblance  of  a  flight. 

Order  of  Maech,  tvhich  is  observed 
in  the  Turkish  anny : — ^This  order  of 
march  may  be  considered  as  the  move- 
ment of  an  army  that  combines  its  se- 
veral operations  according  to  some  es- 
tablished system  of  military  art.  The 
Turks  usually  divide  this  movement 
into  three  distinct  operations :  the  first 
comprehends  that  by  which  troops  of  se» 
vera!  denominations,  and  from 'different 
quarters,  assemble  together  at  some  given 
spot  or  rendezvous.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  the  march  of  varidus  corps  of  militia, 
both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  helonging  to 
the  Ottoman  empire,  who  must  neces- 
sarily pass  through  several  quarters,  and 
cross  the  sea,  to  form  a  junction.  From 
the  many  inconveniences  which  troops 
must  unavoidably  experience  on  these 
occasions,  and  from  the  irregularity  that 
always  grows  out  of  them,  this  march 
cannot  be  strictly  called  a  systematic 
movement  of  the  armv. 

The  second  order  of  march  among  the 
Turks  is  that  which  they  call  Alay; 
when  the  troops  arrive,  under  the  com- 
nuind  of  their  several  bacbas,  at  the 
camp  or  ^veu  spot  of  rendezvous,  for 
the  puq>ose  of  being  reviewed  by  the 
serasquier,  the  grand  visier  or  the  sultan. 
This  order  is  observed  likewise  by  the 
janizaries  when  they  repair  to  a  similar 
place. 

The  third  order  of  march  must  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  real  military  movement.  It 
is  that  which  is  performed  by  the  army 
that  first  takes  up  its  ground  in  a  re- 
gular manner,  ano  encamps.  This  is  the 
commencement  or  beginning  of  military 
marches,  because  from  a  situation  or  ai^ 
rangement  of  this  sort,  troops  either 
leave  one  camp  to  pitch  their  tents  else- 
where, or  return  again  to  their  old  one 
after  having  made  an  attempt  against 
an  enemy's  post,  &c. 

It  is  an  established  law  in  Turkey, 
whenever  the  sultan  or  grand  vizier  takes 
the  field,  to  have  their  magnificent  tents^ 
with  seven  or  five  horse-tails  displayed 
above  them,  regularly  pitched  m  the 
plains  of  Constantinople,  or  in  those  of 
Adrianopolis,  accordingly  as  the  court 
happens  to  be  in  either  of  those  imperial 
residences:  which  circumstance  is  an* 
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nouuced  throughout  the  empire,  that 
every  province,  &c.  may  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  march  of  the  sultan 
or  grand  vizier. 

As  soon  as  these  pavilions  or  tents 
have  been  Urns  pitched,  all  the  different 
armed  corps  that  have  not  yet  com- 
menced their  march  receive  their  route; 
fuid  those  that  are  already  qn  the  march, 
advance  with  all  the  expedition  they  can, 
to  the  spot  of  general  rendezvous.  The 
troops  trom  Egypt  and  Asia  are  particu- 
larly alert  on  these  occasions,  most  es- 
Ecially  if  the  war  should  be  carried  into 
ungary.  All  the  points  from  whence 
embarkations  are  to  take  place,  appear 
conspicuously  marked  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Marmora,  Propontides,  and  the 
.^rchipelago,  in  order  that  the  di6[erent 
bodies  of  troops  may  take  the  direct  road 
to  Constantinople,  Andrinopolis,  PhHi- 
popolis  Sophia,  Nissa,  and  Belgrade,  in 
which  places  was  the  general  rendezvous 
of  all  the  troops,  wnen  the  Ottoman 
empire  flourished.  Tliose,  however,  were 
not  included  which  were  destined  to.  act 
in  Hungary  and  Bosnia.  They  met  to- 
gether, after  having  passed  tlie  bridge  of 
Osek,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the 
main  army.  Kara-Mustapha  followed 
these  dispositions  when  he  went  to  be- 
siege Vienna. 

The  seoond  march  of  the  Turkish  or 
Ottoman  army,  is  a  business  of  mere 
parade  or  ceremony.  This  movemeu  t  is 
observed  by  all  the  different  corps,  and 
it  is  executed  with  great  magnificence 
by  the  Bachas,  particularly  so  when  they 
repair  the  first  time  to  the  camp  of  ge*- 
Qcral  rendezvous. 

With  respect  to  the  third  march,  it  is 
|i  real  and  essential  movement,  and  ought 
to  be  called  the  milUary  march  or  route. 
Fpur  principal  branches  or  objects  of 
service^  constitute  the  nature  of  this 
inarch,  and  form  its  disposition.  Tliese 
lire  the  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  and 
baggage;  in  which  latter  are  included 
the  stores,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Turkish 
militia,  the  royal  provisions,  public 
stores,  and  ammunition,  comprehending 
gunpowder,  shot,  matches,  spades,  pick«- 
nxes,  &c. 

There  is,  however,  no  invariable  rule 
attached  to  this  arrangement,  it  alters 
according  to  circumstance  and  place. 

The  real  or  military  march  of  the 
troops  is  €QUrely  managed  by  the  grand 


vizier,  or  the  seraskier.  Written  in* 
structions  are  issued  out  for  this  purpose; 
for  the  Turks  never  give  out  verbal  or- 
ders, except  in  matters  of  little  or  no 
importance,  or  in  cases  of  extreme  emer- 
gency, when  they  cannot  commit  them 
to  writing. 

It  is  an  invariable  maxim  among  the 
Turks,  whenever  their  troops  are  upon 
the  march,  to  throw  new  bridges  over 
rivers,  or  to  repair  old  ones,  to  clear  pub« 
lie  or  bye  roads,  to  fill  up  ditches,  and 
to  cut  down  trees,  &c,  so  as  to  facilit 
tate  their  movements,  and  to  obviate 
delay.  They  moreover  tlurow  up  small 
heaps  of  earth,  which  they  call  unkoy  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  each 
otlier,  and  often  nearer,  especially  oa 
high  grounds.  When  the  sultan  marches 
at  their  head  they  make  two  heaps  of 
this  description. 

The  Turks  pay  very  particular  atten^ 
tion  to  their  movements  or  marches  6i\ 
service :  the  whole  of  the  army  is  under 
arms  during  the  night,  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  dispositions;  on  which 
occasions  the  soldiers  make  use  of  small 
vessels  with  6re  lighted  in  them,  and  tie 
them  to  the  ends  of  long  pikes  or  poles. 
The  greatest  silence  is  observed  during 
the  march;  neither  drums,  trumpets, 
nor  cymbals  are  heard.  Sometimes,  in* 
deed,  but  this  rarely  happens,  the  drum- 
mers belonging  to  the  band  of  the  grand 
vizier,  accompany  the  salutes  or  cere* 
monial  compUments  which  are  paid  by 
the  salam-agasi,  or  master  of  ceremonies. 

When  they  march  through  a  country 
in  which  there  is  no  cause  to  apprehend 
surprise  or  hostility,  the  infantry  geneni 
rally  takes  the  lead,  two  or  tliree  days 
march,  in  front  of  the  main  army.  The 
troops  march  in  the  loosest  manner^being 
neither  confined  to  particular  companies, 
nor  formed  in  columns.  They  choose 
what  roads  they  like  beat,  halt  where 
they  please,  and  reach  the  camp  in  de^ 
tacned  parties;  with  this  injunotion, 
however,  that  die  whole  must  arrive  at 
the  spot  of  rendezvous  before  evening 
prayers. 

Next  to  these  follow  the  caTalry« 
headed  by  a  general  officer.  Their 
march,  notwithstanding  his  presence^  ia 
as  irregular  as  that  of  the  infantry.  The 
men  frequently  halt  out  of  mere  lazinessi 
and  under  pretence  of  refVeshini^  their 
horses »  and  little  or  uo  attention  a  paidl 
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to  system  and  j^ood  order.  The  baggage 
and  «ninunitioii  wagons,  together  with 
such  stores,  &c.  as  are  carried  by  beasts 
of  borthen,  move  in  the  same  manner. 

When  the  army  enters  an  enemy's 
country,  the  whole  of  the  infantry  is 
collected  together,  and  marches  in  one 
body.  The  Capicuty  and  the  Seratculy, 
for  mstanoe,  form  one  column.  There 
is  this  distinction,  however,  observed, 
that  every  janizary  marches  under  his 
own  colours,  and  every  officer  remains 
attached  to  his  oda  or  company,  for  the 
purpose  of  executing,  in  tne  speediest 
manner,  the  commander  in  chief's  di- 
rections. 

The  cavalry  is  often  divided  into  two 
wings;  it  is  likewise  frequently  formed 
in  one  body.  Every  man  is  ranged 
ander  his  own  standard.  The  squadrons 
are  commanded  by  the  Alay-Begs,  who 
receive  orders  through  the  Cniaoos;  and 
the  other  officers  are  near  the  Bacha. 

The  baggage  sometimes  moves  in  the 
front,  and  sometimes  in  the  rear  of  the 
janizaries.  A  particular  body  of  ca- 
valry, called  lopracly,  are  an  excep- 
tion to  this  arrangement :  the  men  be- 
longing to  this  corps  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  conseauently  carry  pro* 
visions,  &c.  with  them  in  all  ttieir 
marehes;  which  circumstance  unavoid- 
ably creates  much  confusion. 

The  artillery  is  generally  attached  to 
the  infantry;  sometime^  however,  it 
moves  with  the  cavalry. 

When  the  Turkish  army  marches 
through  an  enemy's  country,  it  is  co- 
vered by  an  advanced  and  a  rear  guard. 
The  advanced  guard  is  composed  of  Ave 
or  sis  thousand  of  the  best  mounted 
cavalry.  This  body  is  under  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  a  commanding  ofG* 
cer,  called  Cialcagy-Bascy,  whose  apr 
pointment  lasts  during  the  whole  of  the 
campaign.  The  advanced  guard  usually 
moves  six,  seven,  or  eight  leagues  in 
front  of  the  main  body;  but  it  falls 
back  in  proportion  as  the  enemy  retires. 
When  there  are  bodies  of  Tartars  or 
auxiliary  troops  from  any  of  the  rebel- 
lious provinces  with  tlie  army,  they  are* 
detached  in  front  of  the  advanced  guard, 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  enemy's 
rear,  pillaging  the  country,  and  commit- 
ting those  excesses  which  are  not  coun- 
tenanced by  regular  troops. 
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The  rear-guard  generally  consists  of 
one  thousand  horse.  It  is  the  business 
of  this  body  to  escort  the  baggage  safe 
into  camp,  and  not  to  leave  it  until  the 
whole  be  securely  lodged. 

The  Turks,  in  all  their  movements 
on  real  service,  display  uncommon  ao«' 
tivity ;  and  their  marches  are  generally 
so  well  managed,  that  an  enemy  runs 
the  greatest  hazard  of  being  surprised. 

Rogue' i  March,  a  tunc  which  is 
played  by  trumpeters  or  fifers  of  a  re- 
giment (as  the  case  may  be)  for  the 
purpose  of  drumming  out  any  person 
who  has  behaved  disorderly,  &&  in  a 
camp  or  garrison.  Thieves,  strumpets^ 
&c.  are  frequently  disgraced  in  this 
manner ;  being  inarched  down  the  front 
of  a  battalion,  from  right  to  left,  and 
along  the  rear :  after  which  they  are  con* 
ducted  to  the  gate  of  the  garrison  or  en* 
trance  of  the  camp,  where  they  receive 
a  kick  in  the  posteriors  from  the  young* 
est  drummer,  and  are  warned  never  to 
appear  within  the  limits  of  either  place^ 
under  pain  of  being  severely  punished. 

MARCHANDS,  JFV.  slop-sellers, 
petly-suttlers.  Men  of  tl^is  description 
always  flock  round  and  follow  an  army 
on  its  march.  As  they  generally  deal 
in  articles  which  are  wanted  by  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers,  it  is  the  business  of 
every  General  to  see  them  properly 
treated,  to  ensure  their  safety,  and  to 
permit  them,  under  certain  regulations, 
to  have  access  to  the  camp.  They 
should,  however,  be  warily  watched  in 
some  instances,  especially  upon  the  eve 
of  a  retreat,  or  before  any  advanced 
operation  takes  place.  Spies  frequently 
disguise  themselves  as  pedlars,  andnin* 
der  the  mask  of  selling  trifling  articles, 
pry  into  the  state  of  a  camp,  put  in- 
direct questions  to  the  solaiers,  and 
tamper  with  those  who  may  seem  dis* 
posed  to  act  in  a  traitorous  manner. 
Yet  as  armies  cannot  do  without  such 
men,  they  must  be  sanctioned,  and  it 
is  the  particular  duty  of  the  Provost- 
Marshal,  and  of  the  Wagon-Master 
General,  to  watch  and  superintend  their  * 
motions. 

MARCHE  acccUree,  ou  pea  accelirlj 
Fr.  quick  time. 

Marcbb  ordinaire^  ou  pas  ordinairef 
Fr.  ordinary  time. 

Marc  HE  precipitin  ou  pas  pricipiti^ 
Fr.  quickest  time. 
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March r.  cadencte,  ou  pas  cudenct,  Fr. 
march  or  sitep  according  to  time  and 
uieasure.  It  is  likewise  called  the  car 
denced  step. 

Ma  lie  HE  noH'CadenceCj  ou  pas  non- 
liadenccy  Fr.  This  step  is  likewise  called 
pas  de  route,  and  si<;aifies  that  uucou- 
strained  movement  which  soldiers  are 
permitted  to  adopt  in  marching  over 
diiiicult  ground,  and  ia  columns  of 
route. 

Marc  HE  de  Flanc,  Fr.  flank  move- 
ment or  march. 

MARCHE/orcef,  Fr.  a  forced  march. 

Baitre,  sonner  la  Marcue^  Fr,  to  put 
troops  into  motion  by  th'e  beat  of  drum 
or  sound  of  trumpet,  ^c. 

Gagner  une  Marc  he  sur  l*ennem, 
Ft.  to  gain  ground  or  time  upon  an  ene- 
my, which  signifies  to  get  iti  his  front  or 
upon  his  flanks,  so  as  to  harass  or  per^ 
plex  him,  or  by  any  able  manoeuvre  to 
get  the  start  of  hiui. 

Dcrober  sa  Maikche,  Fr.  to  steal  a 
march, 

Couvrir  une  Marche,  Fr»  to  conceal 
a  march. 

Marche,  IV.  This  woi-d  is  likewise 
used  among  the  French,  to  express  the 
course  or  progress  of  a  ship,  or  as  we 
say,  technically,  the  r/ray  she  makes : 
hence  marche  d'un  vaisseau. 

Marcher  par  le  Flanc,  Fr.  to  march 
from  any  given  flank. 

Marcher  en  Colonne  avec  distance 
entihre,  Fr«  to  march  in  open  column  at 
open  distance. 

Marcher  en  Colonne  d  distance  de 
Section,  ou  en  Masse,  Fr.  to  march  in 
column,  quarter  distance,  or  in  mass. 

Marcher  en  bataille,  ou  en  colonne 
d^attaque,  Fr.  to  advance  in  column  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  an  enemy. 

Marcher  en  bataille  en  ordre  dtploye, 
Fr.  to  advance  by  the  echellou  march  in 
deployed  order. 

Marcher  en  retraite,  Fr.  to  re- 
treat. 

Marcher  en  bataille  par  le  dernier 
rang,  Fr.  to  march  in  line  rear  front. 

M  A  Rc  u  E  R  ou  pat  accclerc,  Fr.  to  march 
in  quick  time.      * 

Ma  rc  u  er  lepas  en  arrilre,  Fr.  to  take 
the  back-step. 

Marcher-  au  pas  ordinaire,  Fr.  to 
march  in  ordinary  time. 

Marcher  au  pas  pricipiti,  Fr.  to 
march  in  quickest  time. 


Marcher  par  le  flanc,  droit,  ou 
gauche,  Fr.  to  march  by  the  right  or  left 
flank. 

Marcher  en  colonne,  la  droite,  ou  la 
gauche,  en  tcte^  Fr.  to  inarch  in  column, 
the  right  or  left  in  front. 

Marcher  en  colonne  serree,  Fr.  to 
march  in  close  column. 

Marcher  en  colonne  ouverte,  Fr.  to 
march  in  open  column. 

Marcher  en  tenne  d*evolutions,  Fr. 
to  march  in  line,  &c.  which  see. 

Marcher  en  colonne  renverste,  Fr.  to 
march  by  inverted  column ;  that  is,  to 
make  the  armv  move  left  in  front ;  the 
left  being  the  leading  flank. 

Lords  Marchers,  noblemen  who  an- 
ciently inhabited  and  secured  the  March-* 
es  of  Wales  and  Scotland. 

Marches.      The  limits  or  bounds 
between  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,    ^ 
have  been  so  culled. 

Marches,  Fr,  the  various  modes  of 
marching  which  are  adopted  by  a  body 
of  armed  men  in  oflensive  or  defensive 
movements. 

Marches  d^armUs,  et  ce  que  les  sol- 
dais  ont  d  /aire  quand  la  gentrale  est 
battue,  Fr.  column  of  route  or  general 
order  of  march  which  an  army  observes 
when  it  takes  the  Held.  See  Camp. 
I  M  A rch  1 2i  G  Regiments,  A  term  given 
to  those  corps  who  liad  not  any  perma- 
nent quarters,  but  were  liable  to  be 
sent  not  only  from  one  end  of  Great 
Britain  to  another,  but  to  the  most  dis- 
tant of  her  possessions  abroad.  Al- 
though the  word  marching  is  insensibly 
confounded  with' those  of  line  and  regU" 
larSf  it  was  originally  meant  to  convey 
something  more  than  a  mere  liability  to 
be  ordered  upon  any  service;  for  by 
marching  the  regular  troops  from  one 
town  to  another,  the  inhabitants,  who 
from  time  immcmiorial  have  been  jea- 
lous of  a  standing  army,  lost  tlieir  anti- 
pathy to  real  soldiers,  hy  the  occasional 
absence  of  regular  troops.  At  present, 
the  guards,  militia,  ana  fencibles,  may 
be  considered  more  or  less  as  marching 
regiments.  The  marines  and  volunteer 
coi*ps  have  stationary  quarters. 

St.  MARCOU.  Two  rocks  upon  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  lying  in  a  bite  or 
bay  between  Cape  Barfleur  and  *Point 
Perc^,  bearing  south-east  from  La 
Hogue  nine  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  * 
the  river  Isigny,  north,  eiglit  miles,  and 
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distant  from  the  body  of  the  French 
shore  about  four  miles.  The  surface  of 
eadh  island,  which  is  18  or  20  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water,  com* 
prises  about  an  acre,  and  bear  from 
each  other  \V.  by  N.  and  Er^y  S.  dis- 
tant 200  yards.  On  the  abandonment  of 
an  expedition  to  the  islands  of  Chosst^, 
in  the  year  1795,  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
whose  active  and  comprehensive  mind 
justly  concluded,  that  the  contiguity  of 
these  posts  to  the  Continent  would 
materially  facilitate*  communicafions 
with  the  Royalists,  took  possession  of 
them:  and  having  drawn  the  Badger 
and  Sandfly  gun-vessels  on  shore,  gave 
to  their  respective  commanders  the  di- 
rection of  the  spot  upon  which  he  was 
thus  placed.  These  oificers  having  con- 
stru<ied  batteries,  mounted  in  them  the 
guns  belonging  to  their  vessels,  and  ii 
the  year  1796  block-houses,  with  de- 
tachments of  marines,  invalids,  and  12 
ardliery-men,  were  ordered  out  by  go- 
vernment. 

The  extreme  annoyance  of  these  rocks 
to  the  coasting  trade  of  the  enemy,  at 
length  determined  them  to  employ  a 
part  of  the  division  of  the  army  destined^ 
for  the  conquest  of  England,  in  their  re- 
oovery,  and  15,000  troops  being  assem- 
bled at  the  Hogue,  9000  were  embarked 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1798,  on  board  52 
gun-vessels;  when  so  great  was  the  so- 
licitude to  partake  in  this  conceived  cer- 
tain prelude  to  their  glory,  that  several 
of  the  fourth  demi-brigade  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  whose  tour  of  duty  did  not  en- 
title them  to  be  thus  employed,  ^nve 
four  and  6ve  crowns  each  to  others  to 
change  with  them.  Perfectly  acquuint- 
eil  with  the  situation  of  the  islands,  the 
French  flotilla  rotved  towards  them  in 
the  night  of  the  6th,  and  at  tlie  dawn  of 
the  morning  of  the  7  th,  the  weather  be- 
ing perfectly  calm,  they  were  discovered 
in  a  bodv  between  the  islands  and  the 
shore.  They  soon  separated  into  three 
divisions,  one  of  which,  comprising  the 
heavy  gun-brigs,  remained  in  that  posi- 
tion, while  the  other  two,  consisting  of 
large  flat  boats,  carrying  a  long  18  poun- 
der in  the  bow,  and  a  6  pounder  m  the 
stem,  took  positions  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south  of  the  islands,  with  an  in- 
tentioD  to  drop  into  the  passage  that 
separates  them.  An  animated  and  well 
directed  fire  was  commenced  from  the 
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islands,  and  warmly  returned  by  the 
enemy.  The  northern  division  having 
been  driven  by  the  ebb  tide  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  East  island,  soon 
became  disabled  in  their  oavs,  and  con- 
siderably increased  its  distance,  while 
the  attention  of  the  two  islands  was 
principally  directed  to  the  southern  di- 
vision, which  came  up  with  the  tide,  anci 
with  almost  unexampled  gallantry  push- 
ed to  the  attack ;  being  however  by  the 
severity  of  the  fire  that  was  kept  up, 
foiled  in  its  intention  of  getting  between 
the  islands,  when  each  island  would  be 
exposed  to  the  6  re  of  the  other,  it  pass- 
ed quickly  to  the  westward  of  the  west 
island,  and  pulling  up  on  the  northern 
side  of  that  island,  the  defence  of  which 
was  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the 
flanking  fire  of  the  east  island,  made 
another  determined  effort  to  land.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  critical  period 
of  the  day,  and  the  discharge  of  grape 
shot  from  the  island  was  proportionate 
to  the  danger;  tlie  entire  side  of  the 
commodore  of  this  division-'s  vessel  was 
battered  in,  and  she  sunk ;  the  others 
of  the  division,  beaten  and  disabled,  re- 
treated to  their  companions,  and  being 
reduced  to  the  number  of  47,  they  all 
retreated  to  La  Hogue,  amidst  tlie  de- 
riding taunts  and  huzzas  of  our  coun- 
trymen, 400  of  whom,  with  about  50 
pieces  of  cannon,  most  of  which  were  of 
a  small  ailibre,  and  placed  in  works  con- 
structed by  themselves,  by  vanquishing 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  boasted  ar- 
my of  England,  with  the  loss  of  1100 
killed,  drowned,  and  wounded,  dissipated 
the  terrors  of  a  French  invasion.  The 
a'ction  lasted  two  hours  and  ten  minutes, « 
during  which  time  there  were  upwards 
of  100  pieces  of  cannon  firing  on  the 
islands;  notwithstanding  which  the  loss 
on  our  side  was  only  one  killed  and  two 
wounded. 

TheAdamant,of  58  guns;  Eurydice, 
of  24,  and  Orestes,  of  18  guns,  were,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  dis- 
tant about  nine  miles,  and  the  weather 
being  calm,  were  not  enabled  to  reach 
the  islands  until  several  hours  after  it 
had  ceased. 

Lieutenant  Price,  since  made  Com- 
mander, commanded  on  die  West  Island ; 
and  Lieutenant  Bourne,  on  the  East. 

MARDIKERS,  or  Topasses,  a  mixed 

breed  of  Dutch,  Portuguese;|^ndians9 
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and  other  nadoas,  incorporated  with  the 
Dutch  at  Batavia,  in  the  East  Indies. 
Mardikers,  in  all  probability,  derive 
their  name  from  some  original  adven- 
turers, who  left  a  place  called  Mardike, 
about  four  miles  from  Dunkirk,  and  for- 
merly subject  t6,  or  forming  part  of  the 
Seventeen  United  Provinces.  When  the 
Dutcli  took  possession  of  that  territory 
ivhich  is  named  Batavia,  these  adventur- 
ers were,  perhaps,  the  leading  party,  and 
from  their  being  called  Mardikers,  the 
natives  in  those  quarters  insensibly  at- 
tached the  term  to  all  persons  of  Euro- 
pean descent,  or  connection.  All,  in 
fact,  who  wear  hats  are  distinguished 
among  turban-nations  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Topasses  and  Mardikers,  and 
£rom  that  circumstance  are  confounded 
in  the  term,  with  respect  to  Batavia. 

MARfeCHAL,  Fr.  a  dignity  of  the 
second  class,  in  the  order  of  Malta.  It 
was  formerly  attached  to  the  Tongue  or 
Langue  of  Auvergne. 

Marxchal  de  Camp,  Fr.  a  milita- 
ry rank  which  existed  during  the  French 
monarchy,  and  has  been  revived  by 
Bonaparte.  The  person  invested  with 
it  was'  a  general  ofhcer,  and  ranked  next 
to  a  lieutenantp'geueral.  It  was  his  duty 
to  see  the  army  properly  disposed  of  in 
camp  or  quarters ;  to  be  present  at  all 
the  movements  that  were  made ;  to  be 
the  first  to  mount  his  charger,  and  the 
last  to  quit  him.  He  a)mmanded  the 
left  in  ^all  ahacks.  The  appointment, 
under  this  distinction,  was  lirst  created 
by  Henry  IV.  in  1398. 

Maaxcual  du  Camp,  Yt.  During 
the  reign  of  the  lirst  kings  of  France, 
when  duelling  was  permitted,  an  oiilcer 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  con- 
test. 

MABxCHAL-G^nlra/  des  camps  et  ar- 
rnies  du  Roi,  Fr.  a  post  of  high  dignity 
and  trust,  which,  during  the  Frencn 
monarchy,  was  annexed  to  the  rank  of 
Marechal  de  France.  Military  writers 
diBer  with  respect  to  tlie  privileges,  &c. 
which. belonged  to  this  appointment;  it 
is,  however,  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  general  officer  who  held  it,  was 
enUusted  with  the  whole  management 
of  a  siege,  being  subordinate  ot\\y  to  the 
constable,  or  to  any  other  Mart^chai  de 
France,  who  was  his  senior  in  appoint- 
ment. 

MARxCHAL-g^n^ra/  det  logis  de  Vat- 
foie,  Fr.    This  appoiutmentj  whiph  ex- 


isted during  tlie  old  French  government, 
and  has  since  been  replaced  by  the 
Ch6f  de  TEtat-Major,  corresponds  with 
that  of  Quarter-Master-Geueral  in  tba 
British  service. 

MarIchal  de  Bataille,  Fr.  a  milita* 
ry  rank,  which  once  existed  in  France^ 
but  was  suppressed  before  the  B^volu* 
tion,  or  rather  confined  to  the  body 
guards.  An  o^xer  belonging  to  that 
corps  received  it  as  an  honorary  title* 
Its  original  functions,  &c.  with  respect 
to  general  serir'ice,  sunk  in  the  appoint- 
meats  of  Marecliaide  Camp,  and  M^or« 
General.  It  was  first  created  by  Xouis 
XIII. 

MAtiicuAh'gcneral  des  logU  delacof 
valerief  Fr.  This  appointment  took 
place  under  Charles  IX.  in  1594.  He 
nad  the  chief  direction  of  every  thing 
which  related  to  the  French  cavalry. 

Marxchal  des  logi$  dam  la  caval^* 
riey  Fr.  the  quarter-master  of  a  troop 
of  horse  was  so  called  in  the  Frencii 
sen'ice.  In  the  old  system  every  infaor 
try  regiment  bad  one  Marechal  dei  Lo- 
gis ;  two  were  attached  to  each  compa- 
ny of  the  gendarmes :  eacti  troop  of  light 
horse  had  likewise  two;  and  every  com- 
pany of  musqueteers  had  eight. 

Marecbal  des  logis  de.  rartilleriet 
Fr.  an  appointment  which  existed  in 
France  before  the  Revolution,  and  wbioh 
was  in  the  gift  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Ordnance.  This  officer  alu^ays  ao- 
compaiiied  the  army  on  service,  and  was 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  com- 
manding oificer  of  tlie  artillery, 

Marxchal  d€s  logis  pour,  lestivrei^ 
Fr.  a  person  belonging  to  the  quarter- 
master-general's department,  to  whom 
the  purveyors  belonging  to  an  army  ara 
subordinate. 

£a  j\iARicuALE,  Fr.  a  marshal^s  lady, 
i.  e.  wife  was  so  called  in  France.  We 
have  already  mentioned  la  coUmellef 
&c.  This  practice  has,  indeed,  of  late, 
obtained  in  England,  but  not  in  the  un- 
limited inanner  which  prevailed  among 
the  French.  We  use  it  merely  to  di^ 
tinguish  two  ladies  of  the  same  name 
and  family,  or  neighbourhood,  viz.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Johnson; 
meaning  thereby  that  tlie  latter  is  the 
wife  or  widow  of  Colonel  Johnson. 

MAR]feCIIAUSSEES  de  France,  Fr. 
a  species  of  military  police,  which  has 
long  existed   it^  France.    During  the 
French  monarcliy  there  were  31  compa- 
nies 
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nies  oTMarechauMtUi  ti  chevtdfOr  mount- 
ed police-men.  After  twenty  years  ser- 
vice, the  individuals  who  belonged  to  this 
establishment  were  entitled  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  invalid  corps^  being  considei^ 
ed  as  a*part  of  the  gendarmerie. 

These  companies  were  first  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  public 
tHLnquillity,  and  were  distributed  in  the 
diflferent  provinces  of  the  kingdom. — 
They  consisted  of  provosts-generals, 
lieutenants^  exempts,  brigadiers,  sub- 
brigadiers,  and  horsemen.  This  useful 
body  of  men  was  first  formed  under 
Philip  I.  in  1060:  they  were  afterwards 
suppressed,  and  a^n  re-established  in 
1730,  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  gen- 
darmerie of  France. 

The  uniform  of  the  Mar^chauss^es,or 
mounted  poUce-men,  consisted  of  royal 
blue  cloth  for  the  coat,  with  red  cuffs 
and  linings;  the  waistcoat  of  charaoy- 
colour,  iined  with  white  serge ;  a  cloak 
lined  with  red  serge,  the  otittons  of 
plated  silver,  placed  in  rows  of  three 
each,  with  intervals  between  them; 
liorteman's  sleeves,  with  six  silver  loops 
with  tassels.  The  brigadiers  and  sub- 
brigadiers,  had  silver  lace,  one  inch 
brcMui  upon  their  sleeves ;  their  cloaks 
were  made  of  blue  cloth  with  red  cufis, 
and  they  wore  silver  laccd  hats.  The 
private  horsemen  wore  bandoleers. 

There  were  other  companies  of  Ma* 
r^chauts^es,  who  were  particularly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  thirty-one  we  have 
mentioned.  Such,  for  instance,  as  that 
of  the  consttble,  called  the  gendarme- 
rie. 

MABftCBAUSSi  BS  (U  Fraru€,  tampt,  it 
armeet  du  roi,  Fr.  three  companies,  one 
of  which  was  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  provost-general  of  the  isle 
of  France,  and  the  other  belonged  to 
the  Mint. 

The  first  of  these  companies  ia  said  to 
have  been  formed  nnder  the  first  race  of 
French  kings :  the  second  by  Francis  I. 
and  the  third  by  Louis  XIII.  There 
were,  besides,  several  small  bodies  of 
troops  composed  of  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  served,  that  remained  station- 
arjr  in  the  principal  towns  to  assist  the 
civil  magistrates.  Those  in  Paris  con- 
sisted of  three  companies;  the  company 
belonging  to  the  Liaitenent  Crimnel  de 
Robc'Courtef  or  to  that  particnlar  court 
of  judicature  which  was  superintended 
by  the  Pr^rost  de  la  Marechauss^  and 


which  Charles  IX.  attached  to  the  gen- 
darmerie :  the  independent  company  of 
mounted  police,  called  Guet  k  Cheval ; 
and  the  company  of  the  police  or  foot 
petiole,  called  Utiet  k  Pied,  which  was 
again  subdivided  into  two  companies,  ia 
order  that  one  might  do  the  duty  of  the 
quays.  These  companies  were  under  the 
immediste  direction  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  interior  department  of  Pa- 
ris. The  Guet  de  NuUf  or  night  patrole^ 
seems  to  have  been  first  established  by 
Clotaire  the  Second.  The  commanding 
officer  of  the  patrole,  or  chevalier  da 
guet,  during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  waa 
called  Mil^GuetL 

MARENGO,  a  plain  and  village  ia 
Italy,  about  one  league  distant  from 
Tortona,  so  called.  These  spots  have 
been  rendered  memorable  in  mihtarj 
history  by  the  obstinate  and  decisive  en* 
gagement  which  took  place  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1800,  between  the  Imperialists^ 
commanded  by  General  Fiela  Marshal 
Melas;  and  the  Republican  French  ar- 
my, under  the  direction  and  personal 
guidance  of  Bonaparte,  then  First  Con- 
sul. According  to  a  very  recent  pub- 
lication, translated  from  the  French  of 
Joseph  Petit,  horse  grenadier  in  the  con- 
sular guard,  the  effective  number  of  each 
anAy  was  nearly  as  follows  :-^The 
French  army,  at  tne  moment  the  battle 
commenced,  was  computed  from  fortv 
to  forty*five  thousand  men,  of  whicn 
three  thousand  were  cavalry:  there  were 
besides,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pieoea 
of  cannon,  in  which  were  included  two 
companies  of  light  artillery:  the  Aus- 
trian army,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  best  informed  persons,  contained 
from  fifty-five  to  sixty  thousand  men, 
including  the  reinforcements  which  had 
just  arrived  from  Gen<Mu  From  15  to 
18,000  of  these  were  cavalry.  The  can- 
non amounted  to  fourscore  pieces  and 
upwards,  two  hundred  ammunition 
wagons^  well  provided,  besides  an  im- 
mense train  ot  army  implements,  stores, 
and  equipage.  Tbe  French  were  ex- 
tremely de&ient  in  the  latter  articles^ 
having  been  obliged  for  wantof  caitsons^ 
to  pot  their  ammunition  upon  tambrili^ 
drawn  by  oxen. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  enormous; 
that  of  the  French  was  rendered  more 
serious  to  the  republic,  by  the  death  of 
General  D^saix^  to  v^not^  intrepidity,  af 
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u  most  critical  juncture,  the  success  of 
tke  day,  and  even  the  personal  safety  of 
Bonaparte  were  unquestionably  owing. 
This  admirable  young  otHcer,  (for  even 
his  enemies  pay  homage  to  his  virtues  ant^ 
talents)  was  called  by  the  French  and 
J^nstrian  soldiers,  Guerrkr  sanspcur  et 
Mans  reproche :  an  irreproachable  and'un- 
daunted  warrior. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  detail 
of  this  memorable  action,  we  shall  so 
far  trespass  upon  the  limited  arrange- 
Ipents  of  our  work,  as  to  extract  a  pa^ 
sage  from  another  French  publication, 
^hich  has  been  written  by  Citizen  JPou- 
draSy  and  may  be  foimd  in  the  English 
translation  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted : — 

^  It  has  already  been  shewn  with  what 
obstinacy  both  armies  fought  (see  page 
€4  of  Petit's  narrative)  four  times  were 
the  French  driven  back,  four  times  did 
they  return  to  the  charge,  and  advance 
agamst  the  Austi-ians.  At  the  very  in- 
stant, when  the  Consul,  surrounded  by 
hostile  shot,  was  re-animating  his  almost 
exhausted  troops,  General  Desaix  darted 
with  impetuosity  amidst  the  Austrian 
battalions,  when  he  received  his  death 
wound  from  a  musquet  ball.  He  bad 
only  time  to  utter  the  following  words 
to  the  son  of  the  Consul  Le  Brun,  in 
whose  arms  he  expired :— *'  Go  and  tell 
"^  the  first  Consul,  that  I  die  with  re- 
*^  gret  in  not  having  done  enough  to 
**  live  in  the  memory  of  posterity !"  See 
page  *192  of  Foudras's  biographical  No- 
tice. 

CHASSI^Afflf^c,   Fr.      This    term 
means  literally  a  Ripier,  or  man  who 
brings  fish  from  the  seii-coast  to  sell  in 
the  inland  parts;  but  it  has  frequently 
been  used  to  signify  the  cart  or  carriage 
itself  on  which  he  sits.    According  to 
the  French  construction  of  it,  it  may 
serve  for  several  purposes,  particularly 
for  the  speedy  conveyance  of  small  bo- 
dies of  troops.    It  consists  of  a  four 
wheel  carriage,  of  equal  height  with  a 
common  axle-tree,  having  a  platform 
sufficiently  elevated  to  suffer  the  fore-> 
i^heels  to  pass  under  it  when  on  the 
lock.    In  the  center  of  this  platform  is 
an  upright  back,  with  a  seat  on  each 
side,  resembling  the  seat  of  an  Irish  car; 
so  that  about  six  soldiers  might  sit  on 
each  side,  back  tor  back.    On  the  plat- 
form^  and  attached  to  the  axie-treei, 


nearly  at  each  corner,  are  four  stout 
stumps  on  knee4iinges,  that  allow  them 
to  tuni  down  flat  on  the  platform,  or  to 
be  fixed  upright,  when  they  serve,  by  a 
crutcli  which  fits  into  a  hole  as  a  rest 
for  rifles,  or  for  a  piece  of  horse  tight  ar» 
tillery;  on  the  crutch  being  taken  out  it 
fits  into  the  hole  after  the  manner  of  a 
swivel  on  board  ship. 

MARGA  SEERSHA,  Ind,  a  month 
which  partly  agrees  with  October. 

MAKIN,  Fr.  any  thing  appertaining 
to  the  $ea.  Avoir  le  pied  marm,  to  have 
sea-legs,  or  to  be  able  to  stand  the  mo- 
tion of  a  vessel  in  rough  wat^r,  and  to 
go  through  the  different  functions  of 
navigation.  Marin  is  likewise  used  to 
distinguish  a  sea-faring  ^an,  (homme  de 
mer)  from  Mariniery  which  literally 
means  a  sailor. 

La  MARINE.  .Fr.  The  French  navj 
is  so  called. 

.MARINE,  implies^  in  general,  the 
whole  navy  of  a  kjngdom  or  state,  com- 
prehending all  the  royal  dock  yards,  an4 
the  officers,  artificers,  seamen,  soldiers, 
&c.  employed  therein;  as  well  as  the 
shipping  employed  by  the  inerchaat% 
for  military  or  commercial  purposes; 
together  with  whatever  relates  to  navi- 
gation, ship-building,  sailors,  and  ma» 
rines. 

The  history  of  the  marine  afEairs  of 
any  one  state  is  a  very  comprehensive 
subject ;  much  more  that  of  all  nations. 
Not  only  the  preservation  of  that  share 
of  commerce  we  at  present  possess,  but 
its  future  advancement,  and  evcu  the 
very  being  of  Britain,  as  an  independent 
empire,  and  a  free  people,  depend  no 
less  on  the  good  condition  aiui  wise  re^ 
gulation  of  our  afiuirs  of  the  mariue^ 
than  on  the  superiority  of  its  naval 
power.  The  Delphic  oracle  being  con- 
sulted by  the  Athenians,  on  the  forini« 
dable  armament  and  innumerable  forces 
of  Xerxes,  returned  for  answer,  "  that 
"  they  must  seek  their  safety  in  wooden 
*<  walls."  To  which  we  may  afiinu, 
that  whenever  this  nation  in  particular 
has  recourse  to  her  floating  bulwarks 
for  her  security  and  defence,  she  will 
find  wealth,  stren(j!;th,  and  glory,  to  be 
the  happy  and  infallible  consequences. 
MARINES, or  MARINE  FORCES, 
a  body  of  soldiers  raised  for  the  sea* 
service,  and  trained  to  fight  either  \^  a 
naval  engagement,  or  in  an  action  on 
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shore.  Ofticers  of  the  marines  may  sit 
on  courts-martial  with  officers  of  the 
laad  forces.    See  Mutiny  Act,  Sect. 

The  great  service  which  this  useful 
corps  has  frequently  rendered,  entitles 
it  to  a  fair  record  in  every  publication 
that  treats  of  militaiy  matters.  Iq  the 
course  of  former  wars  the  marines  have 
distinguished  t)i«mselves  by  great  perse- 
verance, sU'ict  attention  to  dut^,  and 


unquestionable  valour.    At  the  siege  of 
Belleisle  they  rose  into  considerable  no- 
tice, although  they  had,  at  that  period, 
been  only  recently  raised,  ana   were 
scarcely  competent  to  military  discipline. 
When  the  marines  ar^  at  sea,  they  form 
part  of  the  ship's  crew,  and  soon  acquire 
acknowledge  of  nautical  tactics.    Their 
officers  are  directed  by  the  admiralty, 
(under  whose  immediate  controul  they 
sene,)  to  encourage  them  in  every  dis- 
position to  become  able  seamen;  but  no 
sea  olficer  has  the  power  of  ordering 
them  to  ^o  aloft  a^nst  their  inclina- 
tion.   During  an  engagement  at  sea, 
they  are  of  censi^rable  service  in  scour- 
ing the  decks  of  the  enemy,  by  firing 
musquetry  from  the  poop,  round  top, 
&C.    and   when   they  have   been  long 
enough  out  to  obtain  good  sea-legs,  they 
are  preferable  to  mere  seamen,  espe- 
cially  when  the   enemy  attempts  to 
board ;  ia  which  case  the  marines  can 
fraise  the  poop,  quarter-deck,  forecastle, 
&c.  with  their  fixed  bayonets,  and  pre- 
vent tlie  completion  of  their  design.  In 
making  this  observation,  we  are  neces- 
sarily led  to  recommend  a  more  frequent 
use  of  the  pike.    Not  only  the  seamen, 
but  the  marines,  should  be  well  exer- 
cised in  the  management  of  that  wea- 
pon.   The  interior  regulations  for  the . 
several  marine  corps,  hare  been  well  di- 
gested, and  do  credit  to  the  establish- 
ment.   If  any  fault  can  be  found  on 
that  head,  it  must  relate  to  the  slops, 
which  are  given  in  too  large  a  quantity, 
considering  the  little  room  that  a  ma- 
rine must  occupy  on  board.    No  com- 
missions are  bought  or  sold  in  the  ma- 
rines ;  every  individual  rises  according 
fo  his  seuioritjf ;  but  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  that  a  marine  olficer  never  can  ar- 
rive at  the  highest  rank  or  pay  which 
exists  upon  the  marine  estal^lishmeni ; 
one  genera],  one  lieutenant-general,  ui^e 
niajor^eneral,  three  coloneis,  and  one 
*iieutcx»ac-coionei  commandant,  being 


naval  officers,  with  those  additional  dis* 
tittctions.  It  is  not  within  our  province 
to  enter  into  the  wisdom  or  iujustice^ 
not  to  say  ignorance,  of  that  policy 
which,  with  a  series  of  indisputable 
claims  to  notice,  still  keeps  the  mariue 
establishment  upon  the  lowest  footin>; 
of  military  honour  and  reward. 

Fabulous  as  the  deiVnce  of  it  may 
bei*eafter  appear,  from  the  extraordinary 
means  which  were  made  use  of  to  re* 
duce  the  place,  and  the  more  extraordi- 
nary exertions  which  succeeded  iii  pre- 
serving it,  the  siege  of  St.  John  of  Acre, 
will  long  be  remembered,  by  the  two 
first  rival  nations  in  Europe,  and  will 
form  a  brilliant  part  of  the  records  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  When  posterity 
shall  read  the  account,  it  may  doubt  tlie 
relation  in  its  full  extent  of  wonderful 
hardihood  on  both  sides;  but  it  will  rest 
satisfied,  that  tlie  garrison  of  St.  John 
of  Acre  would  not  have  resisted  the  first 


approach  of  Bonaparte's  army,  had  not 
a  handful  of  British  marines  stood  iu 
each  breach  his  soldiers  made,  and  coiii* 
municated  courage  and  perseverance  to 
the  natives  of  the  place. 

The  mariue  forces  have  of  late  years 
been  considerably  augmented ;  and  we 
make  no  doubt  but  they  will  continue  to 
be  so,  through  the  many  confessed  ad- 
vantages which  are  derived  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  their  service. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that 
the  marines  are  nominally  under  the 
command  of  three  general  othcers,  wlio 
are  admirals  or  vice-admirals  in  the  na- 
vy, and  three  colonels  belonging  to  the 
sea  service.  The  marines  themselves 
never  rise  beyond  die  rank  of  colonel 
commandant  in  their  own  corps,  but 
they  may  be  general  officers  with  r^ 
spect  to  the  army  at  large. 

MARK,  a  note,  character,  &c  set 
upon  a  thing.  Hence  tlie  soldier's 
mark  X  which  he  mkkes  in  his  captain's 
or  pay-serjeant's  book,  &c.  when  he  can- 
not write. 

Mark  also  denotes  money  of  account. 
The  English  mark  is  13s.  4a.  among  tlie 
Saxons  it  was  equivalent  to  7s.  6d.  of  our 
mon^y.  It  is  also  a  money  of  account 
in  Scotland,  and  formerly  a  silver  coin, 
being  equal  to  13d.  and  one-tliird  £ug» 
hbh. 

Gunpowder  Marks.  The  difierent 
sorts  of  gunpowder  arc  distinguished  by 
the  follow iug  marks  ou  the  heads  of  th 
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barrels.  All  guopowdcr  for  service  is 
mixed  in  proportions  according  to  its 
strength,  so  as  to  bring  it  as  much  as 
possible  to  a  oteau  and  uaiform  force. 
This  sort  of  powder  is  marked  with  a 
blue  L.  G.  and  the  figure  f ,  or  witli 
F.  G.  and  the  figure  5,  whose  mean  force 
is  from  150  to  160  of  the  eprouvette. 
This  is  the  powder  used  for  practice, 
for  experiments,  and  for  service.  The 
white  Xi.  G.  or  F.  G.  is  a  second  sort  of 
powder  of  this  quality.  It  is  sometimes 
stronger,  but  not  so  uniform  as  the  blue 
L.  G.  It  is  therefore  generally  used  in 
filling  shells,  or  such  other  things  as  do 
not  require  accuracy.  The  red  L.  G. 
F.  G.  denotes  powder  entirely  made  at 
the  king's  mills,  with  the  coal  burnt  in 
cylinders,  and  is  used  at  present  only  in 
particular  cases,  and  in  comparisons, 
and  to  mix  with  other  sorts  to  bring 
them  to  a  mean  force.  The  figures  1, 
9,  or  3,  denote  that  the  powder  is  made 
from  saltpetre  obtained  from  damaged 
gunf)owder;  4,  5,  or  6,  from  saltpetie 
obtained  from  the  grough.  See  pages 
l^a,  134,  of  the  Little  Bombardier. 

Mark  to  shoot  at,  a  round  or  square 
piece  of  wood  vidiich  is  generally  painted 
111  red  and  white  circles,  and  has  a  black 
spot  in  the  center  called  the  bulFs  eye. 
Soldiers  should  be  frequently  practised 
m  shooting  at  a  marx.  At  theoom- 
ipencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
particularly  in  1799,  previous  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Jemappes,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  towns  exercised  themselves 
several  times  during  the  course  of  the 
day,  in  firing  at  a  mark.  The  national 
euards  did  the  same.  By  means  of  this 
laudable  practice  several  expert  marks- 
men were  formed.  We  need  scarcely 
add,  that  the  advantages  which  the  sei^ 
vice  in  general  dertvcnd  from  their  skill, 
has  been  too  manifest  to  be  denied. 
Our  own  army,  indeed,  has  more  than 
once  experienced  the  want  of  detached 
corps  or  marksmen,  whilst  it  fatally  wit- 
nessed the  effects  of  an  enemy's  supe^ 
riority  in  that  particular  line.  The 
truth  of  this  remark  is,  however,  too 
strongly  felt  not  to  be  acknowledged  in 
■uch  a  manner  at  head-qnarters,  as  to 
induce  his  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  fonuHtion  of  detached  cor^^s  of 
marksmen.  It  must  he  evident  to  eve- 
ly  military  man  that  (insular  and  inter- 
lected  as  Great  Britain  \^)  corps  of  i 


light  cavalry,  mounted  light  artillery, 
and  numerous  small  bodies  of  marks- 
men, capable  of  acting  together,  or  on 
detached  and  desultory  duties,  would  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  home  defence. 

Mark  time*  To  mark '  time  is  to 
move  each  leg  alternately  in  quick  or 
ordinary  Ume,  without  gaming  ground. 
This  is  frequently  practised  when  a  front 
file  or  column  is  opened  too  much,  in 
order  to  afibrd  tlie  rear  an  opportunity 
of  getting  up ;  and  sometimes  to  let  the 
head  of  a  column  disengage  itself,  or  ■ 
body  of  troops  file  by,  &c. 

KnightM  of  St.  Mark,  an  order  of 
knighthood  which  formerly  existed  in 
the  republic  of  Venice,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist 

To  be  Marked.  Marshal  Saxe,  ia 
his  reveries,  proposes  that  every  soldier 
should  be  marked  in  his  right  hand  to 
prevent  desertion.  He  recommends  th« 
composition  which  is  used  by  the  In* 
dians;  and  grounds  the  propriety  of  his 
plan  upon  me  custom  which  prevailed 
among  the  Romans,  who  marked  their 
soldiers  with  a  hot  iron.  We  mention 
this  as  a  susgestion  grounded  upon  good 
authority:  but  we  by  no  means  recom- 
mend it  as  an  adoption  which  would  be 
palatable  to  Englishntn. 

A  MARKED  MAN,  (kmme  vapeet, 
Fr.)  this  word  is  seldom  understood  in 
a  good  sense.  It  generally  signifies  an 
individual  of  whose  loyalty  and  general 
principles  suspicions  are  entertained. 

Mabksvbn,  men  expert  at  hitting  a 
mark. 

Lighi^rmed  M4RKS«ex,  men  that 
are  armed  and  accoutred  for  very  ao* 
ti*    and  desultory  service.    SeeRiFLs- 

MKK. 

Austrum  Volunteer  Marksmek,  t 
corps  which  has  been  formed  in  the  h^ 
reditary  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  is  daily  increasing  by  re- 
cmits  and  volunteers  from  the  Tyrol, 
&c.  The  success  which  has  uniformlT 
attended  the  French  tirailleurs  in  au 
their  actions,  has*  induced  otlier  nations 
to  pf^  great  attention  t»  the  formation 
of  similar  corps. 

MARLI^iS,  in  arUlltry,  are  tarred 
white  skainsyor  long  wreaths  or  lines  of 
untwisted  hemp,  dipped  in  pitch  or  tai^ 
with  which  eables  and  ether  ropes  are 
wrapped  round,  to  prevent  their  fretting 
and  rubbing  in  the  blocks  or  puliies 
throttgb  which  they  pass.    The  same 
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serves  in  artillery  upon  ropes  used  for 
rigging  gins,  usually  put  up  in  small 
parcels  called  skains. 

MARON,  IV.  a  piece  of  brass  or 
copper,  about  the  size  of  a  crown,  on 
which  the  hours  for  going  the  rounds 
were  marked,  in  the  old  French  service. 
Several  of  these  were  put  into  a  small 
bag,  and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
major  of  the  regiment,  out  of  which 
they  were  regularly  drawn  by  the  Ser- 
jeants of  companies,  for  the  officers  be- 
longing to  them.  The  hours  and  half- 
hours  of  the  night  were  Engraved  flpon 
each  maron  in  the  following  manner — 
Ronde  de  dix  heuresy  de  dix  heure*  et 
demie.  The  ten  o'clock  rounds,  or  those 
of  half  past  ten. 

These  pieces  were  numbered  1,  2, 
&C.  to  correspond  with  the  several  pe- 
riods of  the  nights ;  so  that  the  officer, 
for  instance,  who  was  to  go  the  ten 
o'clock  rounds,  had  as  many  marorUf 
marked  10, 10,  as  there  were  posts  or 
guard-houses  which  he  was  directed  to 
visit.  Thus,  on  reaching  the  first,  after 
having  given  the  tno/,  or  watchword  to 
the  corporal,  (who,  whilst  be  receives 
it,  must  keep  the  naked  point  of  his 
sword  or  bayonet  close  to  the  chest  of  the 
person  who  gives  it)  he  delivers  into  his 
hands  the  maron  marked  1.  These 
morons  being  pierced  in  the  middle,  are 
successively  strung  by  the  different  cor- 
porals.upon  a  piece  of  wire,  from  which 
they  slide  into  a  box  called  boite  aux 
rondeSf  or  box  belonging  to  the  rounds; 
This  box  is  carried  the  next  morning  to 
the  major,  who  keeps  the  key;  and 
who,  on  opening  it,  can  easily  ascer- 
tain whether  the  rounds  have  been  re- 
gularly gone,  by  counting  the  different 
maronsy  and  seeing  them  successively 
strung.  This  is  certainly  a  most  excel- 
lent in%'ention  to  prevent  a  neglect  of 
duty  in  otfiders,  or  non-commissioned 
oflicers. 

Maron  d^artificey  Fr.  a  species  of 
firo'work,  which  is  made  with  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, one  side  of  which  is  as  five  to 
three;  so  that  fifteen  squares,  equal 
among  themselves,  may  be  made,  three 
on  one  side,  and  five  on  the  other; 
these  are  folded  into  the  fonii  of  a  die 
or  cube,  and  filled  with*  gunpowder. 
The  effect  produced  by  this  firework  is 
•xtrcmely  beautiful. 

MAIiQU£y  or  Letters  of  Marque^  in 


naval  affairs^  are  letters  of  reprisal, 
granting  the  subjects  of  one  prince  or 
state  liberty  to  make  reprisals  on  those 
of  another.  ^See  Letters  o/* Marque. 

MARQUEE,  a  word  corrupted  from 
the  French  Marquise,  signifying  a  tent  or 
cover  made  of  strong  canvas  or  Russia- 
duck,  which  is  thrown  over  another 
tent,  and  serves  to  keep  out  rain.  Its 
primitive,  etymology  may  be  traced  to 
Marquis,  or  Marchio,  whence  March- 
ers, and  Marches. 

The  complete  weight  of  a  Marquee  is 
1  cwt.  17lbs.  ridge  pole,  7  feet;  stand- 
ard 8  feet. 

MARQUER  fePfl*,  Fr.  to  mark  time. 

Marquer  un  Camp,  Fr.  to  prick  out 
the  lines  of  an  encampment. 

MARQUIS,  Marquess,  Marchio,  a 
title  of  honor  given  by  letter  patent  to  a 
person  who  holds  a  middle  rank  between  ^ 
the  dignity  of  a  Duke  and  that  of  an  * 
Earl.  This  word,  like  Margrave,  is 
derived  from  the  high  Dutch,  or  from  , 
the  French  Marche,  a  limit,  as  the  guard 
of  the  frontiers  was  entrusted  to  a  Mar- 
quis. The  title  itself  is  originally 
French,  lind  was  first  known  under 
Charlemagne.  King  Richard  the  Se- 
cond first  introdu<^  the  dignity  of 
Marquis  among  us,  by  creating  Robert 
de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Marquis  of 
Dublin ;  but  it  was  a  title  without  any 
odice  annexed  to  it. 

Marquise,  Fr.    See  Marqu^. 

Tendre  une  Marquise,  Fr.  to  pitch 
i  a  marquee. 

Marquise,  Fr.  This  wqrd  likewise 
means  a  species  of  sky-rocket.  See 
Fusee  volant e. 

M  ARRI  AG  E.  1%  is  generally  under- 
stood in  the  British  service,  that  no  sol- 
dier can  marry  without  the  previous 
knowledge  and  consent  of  his  captain, 
or  commanding  oHicer,  There  is  not, 
however,  any  specific  regulation  on  this 
head.  The  regulations  respecting  the 
marriages  of  officers  and  st>ldiers  in  the 
old  French  service,  were  extremely  ri- 
gid. It  must,  howe\'er,  be  remarked, 
that  although  the  Marriagd^  Act  in  Ire- 
land authorizes  Roman  Catholic  priests 
to  perform  this  ceremony,  no  marriage 
between  persons  (vulgarly  called-  Pa- 
pists) is  valid,  or  has  any  legal  effect 
in  Great  Britain,  unless  it  be  rendered 
so  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  *  The  Act  has  provided  for 
i  the  Recusants  or  Nonjurors  of  ever] 
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Other  sect.  As  there  are  many  noD- 
commissioned  officers  and  private  sol- 
diers of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion, 
botli  in  the  navy  and  the  army,  this  cau- 
tion may  be  useful. 

MARS.  According  to  the  Heathen 
Mythology,  the  God  of  War  was  so 
called.  The  French  frequently  use  the 
word  in  a  figurative  sense,  viz.  Les  tra- 
vaujp  de  Mars,  the  labours  or  exploits 
of  Mars,  le  metier  de  Mars,  the  mili- 
tary profession. 

The  MARSEILLOIS,  or  Marseilles 
Hi/mHf  a  national  march  adopted  by  the 
French  during  the  course  of  their  revolu- 
tion, and  since  regularly  played  in  tiieir 
armies  when  they  go  to  battle.  It  is 
frequently  accompanied,  or  rather  sue- 
ceeded  by  the  Ci  Ira^  a  livelj  tune; 
the  former  being  calculated  for  slow 
or  ordinary  time,  and  the  latter  for  quick 
movements. 

MARSHAL,       ?  in  its  primitive  sig* 

Fieldryihn^UALy )  nification,  means 
an  officer  who  has  the  care  and  charge  of 
horses ;  but  it  is  now  applied  to  officers 
who  have  very  diBerent  employ  men  ts.-<-> 
In  a  military  sense,  it  means  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  forces.  It 
is  likewise  given  as  an  honorary  rank  to 
general  officers  who  have  no  immediate 
command.    See  Gekeral. 

Ma^ishal  <^  France,  was  an  officer 
of  the  greatest  dignity  in  the  French  ar- 
my. It  was  first  established  by  Philip- 
August,  in  the  year  1185. 

PROVOST-MARSHAL,  an  execu- 
tive officer,  whose  duty  is  to  see  punish- 
ments put  in  force,  when  soldiers  are 
condemned  to  death,  or  are  to  be  other- 
wise chastised.  £very  army  is  provided 
with  a  provost^marshal-general,  who  has 
aeverul  deputies  under  him.  By  the 
last  General  Regulations  it  has  been 
ordained,  thai  in  case  the  army  should 
take  the  field  in  Great  Britain,  a  deputy 
provost-marshal  will  be  appointed  to 
each  district.  The  Provost,  under  those 
circumstances,  will  frecjuently  make  the 
tour  of  the  camp,  and  its  environs,  and 
will  have  orders  to  seize  such  persons 
9$  are  committing  disorders. 

The  provost-marshal  will  be  particu- 
larly directed,  in  making  his  rounds,  to 
execute  the  awful  punishment  which  the 
military  law  awards  against  plundering 
and  marauding. 

And  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the  dis- 
covery of  such  pessons  as  may  be  guilty 


of  those  offences,  the  regiments  en» 
camped  nearest  villages,  will  send  fre* 
quent  patroles  into  them,  to  apprehend 
such  persons,  us  may  be  there  without 
passes,  or  who  having  pa^ses^  may  be* 
nave  improperly. 

If  any  soldier  is  base  enough  to  at» 
tempt  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  be  will 
suflfer  immediate  death. 

Any  person  forcing  a  safeguard  will 
suSer  death. 

These  punishments  will  attach  equally 
to  the  followers  of  the  camp,  as  to  toU 
diers,  and  must  he  explained  to  them 
by  the  officers  commanding  the  regi« 
ments  by  which  such  followers  are  em* 
ployed. 

The  articles  of  war  have  decreed  pu- 
nishments for  the  following  offences  :-— 

Death  is  the  absolute  punishment  for 
cowardice,  or  misbehaviour  before  an 
enemy,  or  speaking  words  inducing 
others  to  do  tne  like. 

For  mutiny,  or  concealing  a  rounkyy 
desertion,  sleeping  on  a  post,  or  quitting 
it  before  relieved,  plundering  after  vic- 
tory, quitting  a  post  in  battle,  compel* 
ling  an  officer  to  abandon  or  give  up  his 
post,  or  persuading  others  to  do  the 
like,  corresponding  with  an  enemy,  and 
striking  or  refusing  to  obey  any  supe« 
rior  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
a  court  martial  may  infiict  death,  or  any 
other  punishment  it  may  judge  ade* 
quate  to  the  offence. 

The  crimes  of  persuading  others  to  de* 
sert,  of  concealing,  assisting,  or  relieving 
an  enemy;  of  being  absent  from  the 
troop  or  company  a  soldier  belongs  to, 
absence  from  duty,  drunkenness,  and 
false  alarms,  are  punishable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  general  or  regimental  courts 
martiaL 

All  officers  in  the  command  of  ^ards 
or  detachments  are  enjoined  to  give  as* 
sistance  to  the  Provost  Marslial  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty ;  and  any  officer 
or  soldier  impeding  him  in  the  same,  or 
offering  him  any  insult,  will  receive  tlie 
most  exemplary  punishment. 

MARSHY  Ground,  {Les  Marais,  Fr.) 
As  it  may  be  frequently  necessary  to  con- 
vey heavy  ordnance,  &c.  over  marshy 
ground,  and  sometimes  indeed  to  erect 
batteries  upon  it,  the  following  method 
has  been  recommended  for  those  pur* 
poses  :— 

In  the  first  place,  a  firm  and  solid  road 
must  be  mnde^  in  order  to  convey,  with 

safety^ 
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safety,  the  different  materials  which  may 
be  wanted  for  the  construction  of  the 
battervy  and  along  which  the  men  may 
securely  drag  the  various  pieces  of  ord^ 
nance.  This  road  must  be  ten  feet  high 
at  least. 

If  the  marsh  or  bog  should  not  be  very 
deep,  let  a  bed  or  platform,  consisting  of 
fascines,  and  disposed  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  road,  be  constructed  be- 
tween two  rows  of  thick  saucissons,  that 
are  secured  and  fixed  in  the  earth  with 
strone  stakes.  This  platform  must  be 
two  uiirds  as  thick  as  the  bog  is  deep, 
and  contain  12  feet  in  breadth.  Spread 
hurdles  over  the  level  surface  of  this 
platform,  and  then  make  another  bed  or 
covering  with  fascines,  ten  feet  long,  and 
disposed  according  to  the  breadth  of  the 
road,  taking  care  to  bind  their  ends,  &c. 
well  together  by  means  of  stakes,  which 
must  be  driven  through  the  hurdles  and 
the  lower  bed.  Let  this  second  surface 
be  sufficiently  covered  with  earth  and 
straw,  to  secure  the  fascines,  and  to  ren- 
der the  road  solid  and  compact. 

If  the  road  should  appear  unsafe  after 
these  precautions,  it  must  be  made  wider 
and  deeper. 

If  the  marsh  or  bog  be  very  deep,  you 
must  construct  several  beds  or  surfaces 
of  fascines,  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned, taking  care  to  make  the  top 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  road,  and 
capable  of  supporting  the  weisht  of  a 
wagon  or  carnage.  Tlic  ground  for  the 
epaulement  belonging  to  the  platft)i'ms, 
their  recoil  backwards,  and  the  path  to 
the  magazines,  must  be  rendered  firm 
and  solid  after  the  same  manner.  On 
each  side  of  this  epaulement  you  must 
throw  up  a  berm  or  path,  measuring 
three  feet  in  front,  and  as  much  on  the 
sides. 

You  will  collect  the  earth,  Sec*  in  the 
usual  way  for  the  construction  of  bat- 
teries on  rocks,  and  mask  your  artificers 
in  like  manner. 

MARTEAU  cTarmes,  Fr.  an  offensive 
weapon,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  hammer. 

MARTIALIST,  a  warrior,  a  man  at 
arms. 

MARTIAL-Xaa',  is  the  law  of  war, 
which  entirely  depends  on  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  Prince,  or  of  those  to 
Whom  he  has  delegated  it ;  for,  though 
the  king  can  make  no  laws  in  time  of 
peace  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 


yet  in  time  of  war  he  uses  an  absolute 
power  over  the  army.  See  Articles  of 
Wan 

MARTIL,  Fr»  uneasiness;  inquie* 
tude. 

MARTINET,  a  word  frequently  mis- 
applied to  signify  a  strict  disciplinarian^ 
who  sometimes  gives  officers  and  soldiers 
unnecessary  trouble.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  its  origin  from  an  adjutant 
of  that  name,  who  was  in  high  repute^ 
as  a  drill  officer,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  XlVth. 

In  a  book,  published  some  years  back 
for  the  use  or  the  Militia  of  England, 
there  is  the  following  note  on  this  head. 

Lewis  the  XlVth,  in  1662,  employ- 
ed Monsieur  Martinet  to  regulate  and 
discipline  his  infantry  after  the  D.utch 
manner.  He  was  first  Lieuteiiant^Co- 
lonel,  and  afterwards  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment  du  Roi,  or  what  we  call  the 
King's  own  regiment,  which  was  then 
the  pattern.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Doesburg,  in  1672. — His  name  is 
become,  among  our  military  gentlemen 
(or  rather  would  be  military  gentlemen)^ 
a  term  of  sneer  and  reproach,  too  often 
applied  to  such  oiRcers  as  shame  the 
rest  of  their  corps,  by  being  more  as- 
siduous and  exact  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  than  suits  the  levity  of 
the  young,  or  the  indolence  of  the  old 
ones. 

Martinet,  Fr,  a  small  discipline, 
or  cat  o'  nine  tails,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
wooden  Imndle,  which  ^hoolmasters  use 
to  punish  refractory  or  idle  boys.  This 
affords  Us  another  path,  and  perhaps  a 
surer  one,  than  the  surname  already 
quoted,  to  find  out  the  real  ori«giii  of 
Martinet  in  a  military  sense,  more  es- 
pecially as  it  is  particularly  indicative 
of  the  severity  that  is  sometimes  prac- 
tised by  what  is,  ridiculously  enough, 
called  a  tip^tap  adjutant. 

Martinet,  Fr.  according  to  the  last 
published  MilitaryDictionary  in  France, 
a  huge  hammer,  which  was  used  by  the 
ancients  in  besieging  towns,  particularly 
in  forcing  open  the  gates.  V^egetius 
mentions  it  in  his  writings. 

MARTIN  GAL,  (Mirtingale,  Vv.) 
a  thong  of  leather,  which  is  fastened  to 
one  end  of  the  girths  under  the  belly  of 
a  horse,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the 
itfussroll,  to  keep  him  from  rearing. 

MARTIOBARBULUS,    a   weapon 

used  among  the  Romans*    There  was 
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also  a  militia  amongst  them  bo  called, 
consisting  of  twelve  thousand  men,  who 
were  siiigularly  expert  in  throwing  their 
arrows. 

MASHKAWAR,  IncL  monthly  ac- 
counts. 

A  MASK,  in  field  fortification,  (une 
Masque^  Fr.)  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  a  ditch  or  foss^  must  be  dug  m  an 
exposed  situation ;  in  this  case  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  artificers 
and  workmen  to  get  under  cover,  and 
to  mask  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting their  immediate  object,  and  of 
deceiving  the  enemy  with  respect  to 
the  real  spot  they  occupy. , 

To  effect  the  latter  purpose,  several 
masks  must  be  hastily  thrown  up,  whilst 
the  men  are  employed  behind  one ;  by 
which  means  the  enemy  will  either  mis- 
take the  real  point,  or  be  induced  to 
pour  his  fire  in  several  directions,  and 
thus  weaken  its  effect. 

A  mask  is  generally  six  feet  high. 
Bags^  made  of  wad  or  wool  are  too  ex- 
pensive on  these  occasions;  nor  are  ga- 
bions, 8tuf!ed  with  fascines,  seven  or 
eight  feet  hi^h  to  be  preferred;  for  if  the 
fascines  be  tied  together  they  will  leave 
spaces  between  them  in  the  gabions;  and 
if  they  are  not  bound  tqgether,  they  will 
be  so  open  at  top  as  to  admit  shot,  &c. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  inconve- 
niences, the  following  method  has  been 
proposed : — place  two  chandeliers,  each 
seven  feet  high,  and  two  feet  broad,  be- 
tween the  uprights,  after  which  fill  up 
the  vacant  spaces  with  fascines  nine  feet 
hi^h,  upon  six  inches  diameter.  One 
toise  and  a  half  of  epaulement  will  re- 
quire two  chandeliers,  and  60  fascines 
to  mask  it. 

The  engineer,  or  artillery  officer, 
places  himself  behind  this  mask^  and 
draws  his  plan. 

As  you  must  necessarily  have  earth, 
&c.  to  complete  your  work,  these  arti- 
des  may  be  brought  in  shovels,  sacks, 
or  baskets^  and  if  the  quarter  from 
whence  you  draw  them  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  fire^  cover  that 
line,  as  well  as  the  hne  of  communica- 
tion, between  the  trenches,  or  the  pa- 
rallels, with  a  mask. 

Il*  you  cannot  procure  earth  and  fas- 
cines, make  use  of  sacks  stuffed  with 
wool,  &c.  and  let  their  diameters  be 


three  feet,  and  their  length  likewise 
three,  and  let  the  outside  be  frequently 
wetted  to  prevent  them  from  catching 
fire.  See  pages  838,  839,  830,  Vol.  ii. 
of  the  Aide-Mimoire  ^  P  Usage  des  Of- 
fidert  d^Artillerie,  S^c.  SfC, 

To  Mask,  (Masquer^  tr,)  to  cover 
any  particular  post  or  situation,  for  the 
purposes  of  attack  or  defence.  In  am* 
buscade,  a  battery  is  said  to  be  masked, 
^hen  its  outward  appearance  is  such  as 
not  to  create  any  suspicion  or  mistrust  in 
a  reconnoitering  or  approaching  enemy. 
A  town  or  fortress,  a  battery,  or  the 
head  of  a  bridge,  may  likewise  be  said 
to  be  masked,  when  a  superior  force  sits 
down  before  them,  and  keeps  the  garri* 
son  in  awe.  This  is  frequently  done,  in 
order  to  render  tlie  advantages  of  such  a 
place  or  hold  ineffectual,  while  an  army 
acts  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  marches  by. 

MASOLKS,  a  militia  belonging  to 
Croatia,  which  is  bound  to  march  to 
the  frontiers,  whenever  there  appears 
the  least  symptom  of  hostile  dispobition 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  ^  The  private 
soldiers  have  lands  allotted  to  them, 
which  tliey  cultivate  for  their  own  use, 
but  they  do  not  receive  any  pay  from 
the  public.    The  officers  are  paid. 

mASOVEliunpassagefTr,  to  block 
up  any  ,road  or  avenue  through  which 
an  army  might  attempt  to  march. 

MASS-^VLGIES,  Ind,  persons  em- 
ployed in  India  as  porters  or  messen* 
gers.  Massalgies,  Coolies,  and  Palan- 
keen bearers,  are  allowed  a  certain  batta 
when  they  travel. 

MASSE,  Fr.  a  species  of  stockpurse, 
which,  during  the  French  monarchy, 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  regimen- 
tal treasurer  or  paymaster,  for  every  Ser- 
jeant, corporal,  anspessade,  drummer, 
and  private  soldier.  The  sum  retained 
for  each  serieant  was  vingt  deniers  per 
day,  (each  denier  being  worUi  3-lOths 
of  an  English  farthing,)  and  ten  deniers 
for  each  of  the  other  ranks,  according 
to  the  establishment,  not  the  effective 
number  of  each  battalion.  Out  of  these . 
stoppages  a  settled  and  r^ular  masse, 
or  stock-purse,  was  made  up,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  month  it  was  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  major  or  ofncer 
entrusted  with  the  interior  manage- 
ment of  the  corps,  and  was  then  ap- 
propriated to  defray  the  expence  of 
clothing  the  different  regiments,   and 
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lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  or 
inspector-general  of  clotliiag. 

/That  part  of  the  masse,  or  stock-purse, 
which  remained  in  the  majoi^s  bands, 
and  which  was  destined  for  the  drf  ss  of 
the  recruits,  as  well  as  for  repairs  of  the 
regimental  clothing,  &c.  could  never  be 
disposed  of,  or  appropriated,  without  the 
knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  co- 
lonels commandant  of  regiments,  the 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  other  superior 
officers  of  the  corps. 

To  this  end  it  was  customary  for  the 
major  to  call  the  commanding  officers 
and  oldest  cautaius  of  the  regiments  to- 
gether, in  order  to  lay  before  them  the 
actual  state  of  the  corps,  to  select  some 
officer  who  should  superintend  the  re- 
pairing of  whatever  was  found  necessary, 
and  defray  tlie  lodging-money,  &c.^ — 
After  this  statement  has  been  examined, 
the  major  must  deliver  in  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  all  the  regimental  debts  that 
have  been  incurred;  he  must  farther 
explain  how  the  last  amount  of  the 
massej  or  stock-purse,  has  been  laid  out, 
and  specify  the  actual  sum  in  hand, 
that  a  proper  arrangement  may  be 
made, '  and  tliat  the  repairs  in  the 
clothing,  and  the  e*:pences  attending 
quarters,  &&  may  be  duly  ascertain- 
ed. 

The  major  was,  on  these  occasions, 
directed  to  give  his  advice,  with  due  re- 
spect and  deference  to  his  superior  offi- 
cers, and  to  suggest  the  be^t  and  cheap- 
est method  of  htting  out  and  embellisn- 
ing  the  regiment;  carefully  adhering  to 
that  system  of  oeconomy  which  prevents 
it  from  running  into  debt.  The  state- 
ment of  the  several  articles,  with  their 
appropriate  expenditure,  was  specifically 
drawn  out,  and  counter-signed  by  the 
colonel-commandant,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  oldest  captains  of  companies. 
Their  signatures  served  as  vouchers  for 
the  major.  By  these  means  all  internal 
cavils  and  dbputes  were  obviated ;  the 
interior  opconomy  of  the  corps  was  well 
conducted,  and  a  seasonable  check  was 
kept  upon  those  officers  who  had  the 
management  of  the  regiment.  Every 
thing,  besides,  came  in  a  regular  form 
before  the  inspector^eneral,  under 
whose  eyes  all  the  accounts  were  ulti- 
mat^I^  laid;  whether  they  regarded  the 
recruiting  service,  or  the  clotiiiiig  and 
distribution  of  necessaries. 


Masse  du  Regiment  lioyal  Artillerie^ 
Fr.  This  corps,  like  other  regiments 
in  the  old  French  service,  had  its  masse^ 
or  stock-purse,  formed  by  a  certain  stop* 
page  or  allowance  for  each  serjeant,  and 
for  each  master  artificer  in  the  corps  of 
workmen;  and  for  each  corporal,  an* 
spessade,  cannoneer,  bombardier,  sap* 
per,  miner,  under-master,  artificer,  ap- 
prentice, cadet,  private  arpllery-man^ 
and  drummer.  These  sums  formed  an 
aggregate  masse,  or  stock-purse,  which 
was  regularly  submitted  to  the  director 
general  of  the  school  of  artillery,  and 
was  laid  out  for  the  clothing  of  the  dif* 
ferent  battalions,  &c. 

Masse  dcs  compagnies  Franches  ^iry- 
fanterie,  Fr.  *  The  masse  belonging  to 
these  compaines  was  formed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  was  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  director  or  inspector-gene- 
ral. 

Masse  de  la  caxalerie  et  det  dragotUf 
Fr.  Every  brigadier,  horscmaui  cara- 
bineer, hussar,  dragoon,  trumpet,  cym* 
bal  player,  and  drummer,  belonging  to 
the  old  French  cavalry,  was  subject  to 
a  certain  stoppage  from  the  allowances 
that  were  made,  over  and  above  their 
regular  subsistence,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  their  masse,  or  stoek-purse.— • 
This  money  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  regimental  treasurer,  who  accounted 
for  its  application  at  the  end  of  every 
month,  and  delivered  a  statement  into 
the  hands  of  the  officer  who  was  en- 
trusted with  its  distribution ;  the  same 
having  been  vouched  for  by  the  co- 
lonels-general of  cavalry  and  dragoons. 

In  addition  to  these  extracts  from  a 
French  work,  it  may  not  be  thought  su- 
perfluous to  give  the  following  more  spe- 
cific explanation  of  what  was  compre- 
hended under  the  term  of  regimental 
masse,  or  stock-purse,  that  was  made 
out  of  stoppages. 

There  were  three  sorts  of  masses,  or 
regimental  stock-purses  in  the  old  French 
service ;  two  of  which  were  sanctioned  by 
authority,  or  the  king's  order.  The 
third  was  Confined  to  the  interior  ma« 
nagement  of  each  corps,  but  never  ap- 
peared in  any  public  regulation.  On  this 
account  it  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Masse  Noire,  or  dark  and  unknown. 

The  first  massedirected  by  government 
to  be  attended  to  in  every  regiment,  was 
called  masse  de  linge  et  cliaussure,  or 
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Stock  of  necessaries,  such  as  linen,  shoes, 
&c.  This  masse  was  made  up  by  means 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  tne  recruit's 
bounty  (amounting  to  15  livres)  which 
WBS  kept  in  hand,  and  by  the  retention  of 
a  part  of  the  daily  pay  of  each  soldier. 
The  money,  thus  stopped,  was  destined 
to  keep  up  the  soldiers  regular  stock  of 
shoes  and  breeches,  as  the  king  only  al- 
lowed him  one  pair  of  each  of  those  ar- 
ticles every  year.  He  was  likewise  en- 
abled thereby  to  provide  himself  with 
stockings,  shirts,  cravats  or  stocks,  hand- 
kerchiefs and  gaiters;  for  every  French 
soldier  was  obliged  to  produce  at  each 
monthly  inspection  of  necessaries,  one 
good  pair  of  shoes,  two  shirts,  two  stocks 
or  cravats,  (one  white  and  the  other 
black,)  two  handkerchiefs,  three  pair  of 
caiters;  one  of  which  was  to  be  white 
h)r  parade  duty,  one  of  black  worsted 
to  mount  ordinary  guards,  and  one  of 
black  canvas  for  marching. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  months,  a 
regular  account  was  made  out  of  what 
remained  unappropriated  of  the  15  livres 
and  of  the  mksse  in  general,  after  the 
soldier  had  been  supplied  with  the  above 
specified  articles.  This  statement  was 
stuck  up  in  every  barrack-room,  exhi- 
biting tne  balance  due  to  each  man, 
who,  on  his  side  was  obliged  to  have  a 
written  counterpart,  or  schedule,  of  all 
the  jdifierent  articles,  and  of  the  exact 
sum  in  hand.  When  the  captain  of  the 
company  inspected  the  necessaries,  each 
soldier  was  directed  to  produce  this 
schedule,  and  to  repeat  its  contents  by 
heart. 

Whenever  it  so  happened,  that  15  li- 
vres could  not  be  kept  in  hand  out  of 
the  soldier's  bounty,  he  was  permitted 
to  work,  as  soon  as  he  could,  with  pro- 
priety, be  dismissed  the  drill ;  for  which 
indulgence,  and  in  order  to  keep  his 
firelock  and  accoutrements  in  good  con- 
dition, he  was  obliged  to  pay  six  li- 
rres. 

The  second  mtuie  was  for  purposes  of 
cleanliness  and  military  appearance. — 
This  masse  grew  out  of  the  surplus  of 
two  or  three  livres,  which  was  stopped 
out  of  the  pay  of  the  men  that  were  per- 
mitted to  work ;  aild  from  a  further 
stoppa<;e  of  two  deuiers  out  of  the  daily 
pay  of  each  soldier.  Out  of  this  masse 
the  soldier  was  obliged  to  supply  him- 
self with  pipe-clay  or  whiting,  clothes 


brushes,  shoe  brushes,  blacking,  bees 
wax,  emery,  and  hair-powder  and  pow« 
der-bag,  and  to  defray  the  expence  of 
washing.  He  was  likewise  enabled 
thereby  to  pay  a  man  for  shaving.  This 
man  was  attached  to  the  company,  and 
was  called  yrafer,  or  brother.  The  same 
practice  prevails  in  most  regiments  be* 
loiiging  to  the  British  sen'ice,  with  this 
difference,  that  there  is  not  any  direct 
authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
it  as  a  regulation. 

In  cavalry  regiments,  as  in  the  infan- 
try,  the  masses  were  formed  by  a  stop- 
page of  two  or  three  livres  out  of  the 
pay  of  those  men  that  were  allowed  to 
work,  and  by  the  produce  of  the  dung, 
which  was  averaged  at  two  sols  per  day. 
There  was  likewise  a  further  stoppajge 
of  two  deniers  out  of  the  daily  subsis- 
tence of  each  dragoon,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  regularly  furnished  with 
shovels,  beesoms,  and  pitch-forks  for 
the  stables. 

The  third  masse  (which  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  although  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellation  of  masse  noirey  or 
dark  and  unknown,  was  still  found  in- 
dispensably neces^ry  for  the  interior 
management  of  each  regiment)  grew  out 
of  the  surplus  money  that  was  given  for 
discharges,  (it  being  only  required  of 
each  regiment  to  account  to  govern- 
ment for  100  livres  per  man)  out  of 
deaths  and  other  casualties,  and  out  of 
the  money  which  had  accumulated  from 
men  struck  off  the  sick  list.  The  regi- 
ment, by  means  of  this  fond,  (which 
may  in  some  degree  be  considered  in 
the  same  light  that  the  stock-purse  of 
a  British  regiment  is,)  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  king's  bounty,  which  was 
seldom  or  e^'er  found  enougli  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  recruiting.  The  per- 
sons employed  upon  this  service  were 
accordingly  paid  out  of  the  masse  noire  ; 
which  was  further  increased  by  certain 
contributions  that  the  men,  who  were 
permitted  to  work,  voluntarily  gave,  in 
addition  to  the  six  livres  already  mei^ 
doned. 

Masse  d'armes^  Fr.  a  warlike  wea- 
pon, which  was  formerly  used.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  long  pole  with  a  large  iroa 
head. 

M ASSELOTTE,  Fr.  a  French  term 
which  is  used  in  foundery,  signifying 
that  supei-fluous  metal  which  remaius 
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after  a  caunon  or  mortar  has  been  cast, 
and  which  is  sawed  or  filed  off,  to  give 
the  piece  its  proper  form. 

IVIASSIF,  Fr.  a  short  stick  or  rod, 
used  by  artificers  in  making  cartridges. 

MASSOOLAS,  Ind,  the  common 
boats,  of  a  very  slight  construction, 
which  are  used  on  th^  Coromandei 
coast. 

MASSUE,  JV.aclub. 

MASTER  at  armSy  iu  the  marine^  an 
officer  appointed  to  teach  the  oihcers 
and  crew  of  a  ship  of  war  the  exercise 
of  small  arms;  to  confine  prisoners,  and 
plant  centinels  over  them,  and  to  super- 
intend whatever  relates  to  them  during 
their  confinement.  He  is  also  to  observe, 
that  the  fire  and  lights  are  all  extin- 
guished, as  soon  as  tlie  evening  gun  is 
fired,  except  those  that  are  permitted  by 
proper  authority,  or  are  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  centinels.  It  is  likewise  his  duty 
lo  attend  the  gang-way,  when  any  boats 
arrive  aboard,  and  saarch  them  careful- 
ly, together  with  their  rowers,  tliat  no 
spirituous  liquors  may  be  conveyed  into 
toe  ship  unless  by  permission  of  the 
commanding  officer.  In  these  several 
duties  he  is  assisted  by  proper  atten- 
dants, called  his  corporals,  who  also  re- 
lieve the  centinelsy  and  one  janotlier,  at 
certain  periods. 

Master  funnery  in  a  lAi/?  of  war ^  an 
officer  apponited  to  take  charge  of  the 
artillery  a!nd  ammunition  aboard,  and  to 
teach  the  men  the  exercise  of  the  great 
guns. 

Master  ^  tht  hone^  a  great  officer  of 
the  crown,  who  orders  all  matters  relatr 
iog  to  the  king's  stables,  races,  breed  of 
horsesy  &c.  and  commands  the  equerries 
and  all  the  other  officers  and  men  in  the 
king's  stables.  His  coaches,  horses,  and 
attendants,  are  the  king's,  and  bear  die 
king's  arms  and  livery. 

Ma^tzk  general  of  the  ordnance.  See 
Ordkancb. 

Baggag^^/LASTER  and  Inspector  of 
RoadSf  an  appointment  in  the  British 
service. 

BarraekrMA^ER-General,  an  offi- 
cer with  the  rank  of  a  major-general 
io  the  British  armyy  who  was  vested 
with  considerable  powers  during  the 
late  war.  These  powers  were  formerly 
•xercised  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  but 
tfa^  were  transferred  to  the  Barrack- 
Master  Oeaeral  by  a  warrant  under  the 
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sign  manual,  and  countetaigned  by  the 
Secretary  atWar  oathe  SOthday  of  May, 
1794.  In  1795  the  two  warrants, 
whereby  all  matters  relative  to  the  go- 
vernment of  barracks  had  been  partially 
entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and 
aBarrack-Master-Geueral,wererevokedy 
and  the  following  rules  orders,  powers, 
and  directions  were  established  in  lieu 
thereof,  in  as  much  as  regards  the  du- 
ties of  the  department  intrusted  to  the 
Barrack-Master-General  to  the  British 
forces. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Barrack-Master- 
General  to  erect  and  keep  in  repair  all 
barracks  that  are  not  in  fortified  places; 
and  all  supplies  of  barrack  furniture^ 
utensils  and  other  stores  for  the  troops, 
are  to  be  furnished  bv  him.  The  ac- 
commodation for  royal  artillery  in  bar* 
racks  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Bar^ 
rack-Master-General,  excepting  at  Wool- 
wich, or  wherever  there  may  be  a  sepa- 
rate barrack  for  the  artillery,  or  a  fixed 
station  for  that  corps. 

The  commanding  officers  in  barracks 
are,  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  accom- 
modation, disposition,  and  supply  of  the 
troops  stationed  therein,  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Barrack-Master-Gene- 
ral; and  all  applications  and  requisitions 
are  to  be  made  to  him. 

Whenever  any  damage,  except  from 
fair  wear  and  tear,  has  been  done  to  bar* 
rack-buildings,  or  any  of  the  furniture 
or  utensils  have  been  injured,  destroyed, 
or  embezzled,  a  just  estimate  must  be 
formed  by  the  Barrack-master;  and  if 
his  demand  be  not  immediately  paid  by 
the  commanding  officer,  it  shall  be  ven^ 
fied  by  affidavit  of  the  Barrack-master, 
submitted  to  tlie  commanding  officer, 
and  if  the  answer  be  not  satisfactory, 
the  Barrack-Master-General  is  to  certH 
fy  the  amount  of  the  expence  of  jnaking 
good  the  said  injury  to  the  Secretary  at 
War,  in  order  that  h6  may  direct  the 
same  to  be  charged  against  the  regfr* 
ment  or  detachment  concerned. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniences 
and  injury  which  might  arise  from  offi* 
oers  making  alterations  in  the  barrack'* 
rooms,  &c.  the  Barrack-Master-General 
is  directed  to  have  the  use,  for  whicl^ 
each  room  is  intended,  lettered  on  the 
door;  and  if  any  officer  shall  attempt  to 
make  any  alteration  in  any  room,  or 
convert  it  to  any  purpose,  other  than  is 
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SO  specified,  or  remove  any  of  the  furni- 
ture belonging  thereto,  the  Barrack- 
master  (who  shall  always  be  permitted 
to  visit  the  rooms  at  seasonable  hours, 
whenever  he  desires  so  to  do,)  shall  re- 
present the  same  to  the  commanding 
officer,  and  in  case  inunediate  attention 
is  not  paid  thereto,  the  Barrack-master 
is  strictly  commanded  immediately  to 
report  it  to  the  Barrack-Master-Gene- 
ral. And  when  any  room  sliali  not  be 
occupied,  the  same  shall  be  locked  up, 
and  no  part  of  the  furniture  be  removed 
tlierefrom. 

No  officer  or  Barrack-master,  is,  up- 
on any  account,  to  make  any  alteration 
or  repairs  at  any  barrack,  or  cause  any 
expence  to  be  incurred  in  providing  any 
article  relative  thereto,  without  the  di- 
rection of  the  Barrack-Master-General 
having  been  iirst  obtained  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

On  the  35  th  of  March,  34th  of  June, 
93d  of  September,  and  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  every  year,  regular  returns  are 
to  be  transmitted  by  the  Barrack-mas- 
ters to  the  Barrack-Master-Gcneral,  of 
the  state  of  the  barracks,  and  of  the  fur- 
niture and  utensils,  both  in  use  and 
store,  specifying  the  actual  condition  of 
each,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
apartments  of  the  barrack,  or  barracks, 
under  their  care,  have  been  occupied 
for  the  three  months  preceding ;  which 
return  shall  be  countersigned  by  the 
commanding  ofRcers,  who  are  directed 
personally  and  diligently  to  inspect  the 
same. 

The  Barrack-Mastcr-General  is  to 
take  care,  that  a  proper  quantity  of  go<id 
and  sufficient  firing,  candies,  and  other 
Stores,  be  provided  for  each  barrack, 
every  year;  and  the  same  is  to  be  duly 
delivered  out  to  the  troops  t>y  the  re- 
spective barrack-masters,  at  such  times, 
and  in  such  proportions,  as  are  specified 
in  the  general  regulations.  The  delive- 
ries are  to  be  vouched,  not  only  by  cer- 
tificates of  the  actual  amount,  but  also 
by  accurate  returns, stating  the  numbers 
in  every  troop,  compaiw,  or  detachment, 
present  at  each  weekly  delivery.  The 
said  certiricates  and  returns  are  to  be 
eivei)  under  the  hand  of  the  command- 
ing on  ct  r  in  the  barracks,  and  to  be 
transmitted  with  the  accounts;  and  a 
return  thereof  is  without  delay  to  be 
traosmitted  by  the  several  barrack-mas- 


ters, who  from  thenceforth  are  to  re* 
main  accountable  for  the  same  to  the 
Barrack-Mast€r»-General. 

Half-yearly  accounts  of  expenditares, 
with  general  returns  of  the  receipts  and 
issues,  and  the  necessary  vouchers  for  the 
same,  are  to  be  made  up  to  the  24th  of 
June,  and  24th  of  December,  in  each 
year,  and  to  be  transmitted,  within  four-  »\ 
teen  days  after  the  said  periods,  to  the 
Barrack-Master-General,  who  is  to  exa- 
mine and  settle  the  same  without  de- 

The  issue  of  forage  to  the  cavalry,  is 
to  be  made  according  to  a  prescribed  re- 
gulation. The  officer  commanding  in 
each  of  the  cavalrv  barracks  where  fo- 
rage  shall  be  issued,  is  to  transmit  to 
the  Barrack-Master-General  a  weekly 
return  of  the  number  of  horses  for  which 
it  has  been  delivered;  and  also  the  name 
and  rank  of  each  officer,  with  the  num- 
ber of  horses  for  which  he  has  received 
rations  of  forage.  And  at  such  periods 
as  shall  be  required  by  the  Barrack- 
Master-General,  the  said  commanding 
officer  shall  transmit  to  him,  a  generm 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  forage  re- 
ceived and  actually  issued  to  the  troops; 
the  said  certificate  to  be  according  to 
such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Barrack-Master-General. 

Every  instance  of  neglect  or  miscon- 
duct which  may  occur  in  the  manage- 
ment of  barracks,  must  be  reported  to 
the  Barrack-Master-General  by  the  se- 
veral officers  commanding  in  barracks ; 
and  on  the  representation  being  judged 
sufficiently  weighty,  an  inspector  is  to  be 
sent  down  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
seeing  every  matter  of  complaint  re- 
moved. 

The  Barrack-Master-Gcneral  is  aa- 
thorised  to  take  cognizance  of  all  mat* 
ters  relative  to  accommodation,  disposi* 
tion,  and  supply,  of  the  troops  st&tioned 
in  barracks,  reporting  thereupon,  when- 
ever it  may  be  requisite,  to  the  Secretary 
at  War,  for  the  King's  information.  Ana 
all  officers,  and  barrack-masters,  are  di- 
rected and  enjoined  to  obey  such  orders 
and  directions  as  thi^Barrack-Mastei^ 
General  shall  find  necessary  to  be  given 
thereon. 

The  Barrack-Master-General  is  from 
tiifte  to  time  to  receive  imprests  of  mo- 
ney, for  the  current  services  of  each 

year;  upon  estimates  signed  by  him^aa^ 
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deJivf  red  into  the  utfice  of  the  Secretary 
at  War.  And  at  the  end  o(  each  year, 
he  shall  make  up  and  deliver  into  the 
said  office,  a  general  account  of  barrack 
expenditures  for  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  The  half-yearly  accounts  of 
the  several  barrack'tnasters,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  other  persons  to  whom  monies 
shall  have  been  paui  within  the  period 
on  behalf  of  the  burruck  department  (for 
the  propriety,  justne!»s,  and  accuracy  of 
which,  as  also  for  their  strict  conformi- 
ty to  the  regulations,  he  shall  be  held  re- 
sponsible,) together  with  their  acquit- 
tances, sliall  be  the  vouchers  upon  which 
the  said  general  accounts  shall  he  pas!>ed, 
and  warrants  shall  be  made  out  accord- 
ing to  the  royal  sign  manual. 

Qirrtrfi-n-MASTEIi  c/  the  Victuals, 
Tlie  person  who  had  the  chief  care  and 
management  ot'  the  provisions  belonging 
Co  an  army,  was  formerly  so  called.   See 

PURVEVOR. 

Scout-MASTLn^General,  A  person 
formerly  so  called,  under  whose  direction 
all  the  scouts  and  annv  messengers  were 
placed.  The  appointment  does  not  exist 
at  present. 

MASULIT,  a  boat  used  in  the  East 
Indies,  which  is  caulked  with  moss. 

MATADORS,  Fr.  a  banditti,  vho 
formed  themselves  into  armed  bodies 
about  the  year  1714,  in  Catalonia.—- 
Their  object  wa«  to  destroy  every  fel- 
low citizen  that  would  not  acknowledge 
the  title  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria  to 
the  crown  of  Spain. 

MATCH,  til  arl tilery,  n  kind  of  rope 
slightly  twisted,  and  prepared  to  retain 
Hre  for  the  uses  of  the  artillery,  mines, 
fire-works,  ^c.  Slow  match  is  made 
of  hemp  or  tow,  spun  on  the  wheel  like 
cord,  but  very  slack ;  and  is  composed 
of  three  twbts,  which  are  afterwards 
again  covered  with  tow,  so  that  the  twists 
do  not  appear:  lastly,  it  is  boiled  in  the 
lees  of  old  wine.  This,  when  once 
lighted  at  the  end,  bums  on  gradually, 
without  ever  going  out,  till  the  wliole  be 
cousmucd.  It  is  mounted  on  a  lint- 
stock. 

Quick  Match,  used  in  artillcrjf,  is 
made  of  tliree  cotton  strands  drawn  into 
lengtlis,  and  put  into  a  kettle  just  co- 
vered with  white  wine  vinegar,  and  then 
a  quantity  of  saUpetre  and  mealed  pow- 
der is  put  m  it,  and  boiled  till  well  mix- 
ed. DcJierb  put  only  saltpetre  into  water^ 


and  after  that  take  it  out  hot,  and  lay 
it  into  a  trough  with  some  mealed  pow- 
der, moistened  with  spirits  of  wine, 
thoroughly  wrought  into  the  cotton  by 
rolling  it  backwards  and  forwards  with 
the  hands;  and  when  this  is  done,  they 
are  taken  out  separately,  drawn  through 
mealed  powder,  and  dried  upon  a  line. 
See  Lakoraiory. 

MATHEMATICS,  originally  signi- 
fied any  kind  of  discipline  or  learning ; 
but,  at  present,  the  term  denotes  that  sci- 
ence, which  teaches,  or  contemplates, 
whatever  is  capable  of  being  numbered 
ormeabured;  and  accordingly  is  subdi- 
vided uitoarithmeticjwhich  has  numbers 
for  its  object ;  and  geometry,  which 
treats  of  magnitude. 

Mathematics  are  commonly  distin- 
guished into  pure  and  speculative,  which 
consider  quantity  abstractedly;  and  mix- 
ed, which  treat  of  magnitude  as  subsist- 
ing in  material  bodies,  and  consequent- 
ly are  interwoven  every  where  with  phy- 
sical considerations. 

Mixed  Mathematics  are  very  com- 
prehensive, since  to  them  may  be  refer- 
ed  astronomy,  optics,  geography,  hydro- 
graphy, hydrostatics,  mechanics,  fortifi- 
cation, gunnery,  projectiles,  mining,  en- 
gineering, and  navigation. 

Pure  mathematics  have  one  peculiar 
advantage,  that  they  occasion  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  wrangUng  dispu- 
tants, as  in  other  branches  of  knowledge; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  definitions 
of  the  terms  are  premised,  and  every  one 
that  reads  a  proposition  has  the  same  idea 
of  every  part  of  it.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
put  an  end  to  all  mathematical  contro- 
versies, by  shewing,  that  our  adversary 
has  not  stuck  to  liis  definitions,  or  has 
not  laid  down  true  premises,  or  else 
that  he  has  drawn  false  conclusions 
from  true  principles;  and,  in  case  we 
are  able  to  do  neither  of  these,  we 
must  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  he 
has  proved. 

It  is  true,  that  in  mixed  mathematics, 
where  we  reason  mathematically  upon 
physical  subjects,  we  cannot  give  such 
just  definitions  as  tlie  geometricians:  we 
must  therefore  rest  content  with  descrip- 
tions ;  and  they  will  be  of  the  same  use 
as  definitions,  provided  we  are  consist- 
ent with  ourselves,  and  always  mean  the 
same  thing  by  those  terms  we  have  once 
explained. 

4  T  Dr.  Bar- 
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Dr.  Barrow  gives  a  niost  elegant  de- 
icriptioii  of  the  excellence  and  useful- 
ness of  niatheinatical  know]ed|;e,  in  his 
inaugural  oration,  upon  being  appoint- 
ed urofessor  of  matlieinatics  at  Can»- 
bringe. 

The  mathematics,  he  observes,  effec- 
tually exercibt*,  not  vainly  delude,  nor 
▼cxatioubly  tonnent  studious  minds ^ith 
obscure  subtleties;  but  pliunly  demon- 
strate everv  thing  withm  their  reach, 
draw  certam  conclusions,  instruct  by 
profitable  rules,  and  unfold  pleasant 
questions.  These  disciplines  likewise 
enure  and  corrohtiiate  the  mind  to  con- 
stant diligence  in  a  study;  tliey  wholly 
deliver  us  from  a  credulous  simplicity, 
most  stron^i^  fortify  us  against  the  va- 
nity of  scepticism,  elTectually  restrain  us 
from  a  rasn  presumption,  most  easily  in- 
cline us  to  a  due  assent,  and  perfectly  sub- 
ject us  to  the  government  of  right  rea- 
son. While  thojnind  is  abstracted  and 
elevated  from  sensible  matter,  it  disinct- 
ly  views  pure  forms,  conceives  the  beau- 
ty of  ideas,  and  investigates  the  harmony 
of  proportions;  the  manners  themselves 
are  sensibly  corrected  and  improved, the 
affections  composed  and  rectified,  the 
fancy  calmed  and  settled,  and  the  un- 
derstanding raised  and  excited  to  nobler 
contemplations. 

"  MATRAS,  Vr.  a  sort  of  dart  which* 
was  anciently  used,  and  which  was  not 
^      sufficiently  pointed  to  occasion  any  thing 
more  than  a  bruise. 

MATRON,  a  woman,  (generally  the 
wife  of  some  well  behaved  and  good  sol- 
dier,) who  is  employed  to  assist  in  th6  re- 
gimental hospital.  She  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  surgeon,  by  whom  she  is 
originally  appointed  to  the  situation.r— 
See  Nurse. 

M  ATR08SES  are  properly  assisUmts, 
being  soldiers  in  the  royal  regiment 
of  artillery,  and  next  to  the  gunner, 
they  assist  in  luiiding, fning,  and  spung- 
ing  the  great  guns.  They  carry  fire- 
Jocks,  and  march  along  with  the  guns 
and  store  wagons,  both  as  a  guard,  and 
to  give  their  assistance  on  every  emer- 
gency. / 

MATTER  of  Deed,  in  law,  denotes 
something  to  be  proved  by  witnesses,  in 
contradistinction  from  Matter  of  Re- 
eordf  which  may  be  proved  from  some 
process,  &c.  appearing  in  any  court  of 
record. 


Matteb,  in  a  military  sense,  espe- 
daily  with  regard  to  courts-martial,  con- 
sists of  the  specitic  charges  which  are 
brought  against  a  prisoner,  and  to  which 
the  president  and  members  must  strict- 
ly confine  themselves.  It  has  been  i  ery 
properly  observed,  in  a  small  pamphlet 
upou  martial  law,  that  unaccjuainted 
with  tlie  serious  consequences  ot  a  st  t  ict 
attention  to  the  minutia;  of  form  in  cri- 
minal proceedings,  general  courts^mar- 
tial  hare  looked  upon  the  first  swearing 
in  of  the  court,  as  a  sufficient  authority 
to  warrant  their  proceeding  on  the  trial 
of  a  variety  of  ofiences;  whereas,  in 
propriety,  the  court  should  be  sworn 
afresh  at  the  commencement  of  every 
new  prosecution :  for  though,  as  judges, 
(in  tne  manner  of  a  court  of  common 
law)  once  swearing  would  be  sufficient ; 
yet,  as  jurors,  who  are  sworn  on  every 
difterent  trial,  though  identically  the 
same  men,  so  are  the  members  of  gencr 
ral  courts-martial  to  be  coiisidered,when 
a  new  criminal  and  fresh  Matter  are 
brought  before  them.  Lest,  howe\er, 
an  established,  and  therefore  an  undis- 
puted practice,  should  have  acquired  a 
force  still  difficult  to  be  eradicated,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  point  out  those  rea- 
sons which  induce  us  to  maintain  this 
opinion.  In  the  oath  which  is  taken  by 
each  of  the  several  menibers  of  a  gener 
ral  court  martial,  the  words  matter  (see** 
Sect.  16th,  Art.  6th,  Articles  of  War) 
and  pritonery  are  cautiously  inserted.— 
These  words,  therefore,  being  absoluter 
ly  con6ned  to  a  single  matter,  and  a  sin- 
gle prisoner,  and  mat  ten  and  pritonert 
not  being  subjected  to  their  jurisdiction, 
how  is  it  possible  that  men,'with  propri- 
ety, can  proceed  apon  a  tl-ial  which  they 
are  not  warranted  by  law  to  decide  u)>- 
on  ?  Were  the  obligation  in  the  Arti- 
cles of  War  decisive  as  to  tlie  trial  of 
all  matters,  and  all  persons,  and  in  all 
cases ;  or  were  the  court  possessed  of 
the  authority  of  extending  the  meaning 
of  the  oath,  once  swearing  would  un- 
doubtedly be  sufficient ;  but,  as  in  eve- 
ry respect,  the  contrary  is  evident,  as 
the  very  words  of  the  oath  express 
(words  which  cannot  be  altered  but  by 
the  legislature)  that  ^  they  shall  weU 
^  and  truly  try  and  determine  according 
**  to  their  evidence  in  the  matter  before 
''  them,  between  their  Mocerei^n  lord  the 
^  kin^t  majeitVf  and  the  pntaner  to  he 
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**  tried/'  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  an  unwarrantable  irregularity  in 
them,  to  proceed  upon  the  trial  ot  of- 
feudiersy  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are 
not  amenable  to  their  authority  ?  For, 
if  the  Jirst  prisoner  to  be  tried  has  a 
n^ht  to  challenge  an  officer,  who  may 
be  appointed  to  sit  on  an  investigation 
of  his  offence,  as  a  member  of  a  court 
of  enquiry,  or  who  may  be  liable  to  any 
exceptions,  why  shall  not  the  second 
and  third  prisoner  be  entitled  to  the 
same  merciful  indulgence?  SeeThoughts 
on  Martial  Law,  pages  26,  26, 27,  S8. 

CofiUnutibte  Matter,  and  Matter 
ofCompotition,  All  solids  and  fluids  are 
80  called  which  are  of  an  inflammable 
nature  themselves,and  can  communicate 
fire  to  other  substances. 

MATTUCASIILASH,  an  ancient 
Scotch  weapon,  sometimes  called  ann- 
pit  dagger,  which  was  worn  there  ready 
to  be  used  on  coming  to  close  quarters. 
This,  with  a  broad  sword  and  shield, 
completely  armed  the  Highlandersw— 
Since  the  use  of  fire-arms,  «this  weapon 
has  been  laid  aside. 

MATTOCK,  an  instrument  some- 
what resembling  a  pick-axe,  but  having 
two  broad  sharp  edges  instead  of 
points. 

MATTRESS,  a  sort  of  quilted  bed 
of  straw,  used  by  oGficers  on  service,  in- 
stead of  the  feather  ^)ed,  differing  from 
the  paillasse  in  one  particular  only;  the 
straw  in  the  Uitter  being  loose,  whereas 
that  of  the  mattress  is  quilted  in. 

MAUG,  Ind,  the  name  of  a  month 
which  partly  agrees  witli  our  January 
and  February. 

MAUL,  a  heavy  heater  or  hammer, 
generally  shod  with  iron,  used  in  driving 
piles,  &c. 

MAURI,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Mauritania.  They  were  famous  for 
their  skill  in  throwing  lances,  and  coit- 
>tituted  a  part  of  the  Roman  cavalry. 

MA  WAN  Y,  Ind,    See  Kitsbunoy. 

MAXIMS,  ia  fort ijicut ion.   See  For- 

TIFICAIION. 

MEIALED,  pulverized,  or  reduced  to 
powder. 

MEAN  Fortification.  See  Fortifi- 
cation. 

ME  AN  A,  Ind.  a  machine  or  vehicle, 
resembling  a  palankeen,  but  only  used 
for  carrying  one  person.  It  is  borne  by 
four  men,  and  supported  by  means  of  a 
bamboo  extendea  from  the  ends;  being 


generally  seven  feet  long,  and  three 
wide,  with  Venetian  blinds,  which  slide 
and  act  as  doors.  Persons  in  India 
sometimes  travel  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  these  vehicles;  the  number  of 
bearers  being  increased,  and  successive- 
ly relieved.  It  is  computed  that  they 
will  easily  go  at  the  rale  of  foiir  miles 
in  the  hour. 

MEASURE,  in  geometr^j  any  quan* 
tity  assumed  as  one,  to  which  the  ratio 
of  other  homogeneous  or  similar  quan- 
tities is  expressed. 

Measure  of  an  ongU,  the  length  of 
an  arch  described  from  the  vertex  lO  any 
place  between  its  legs:  hence  angles  are 
distinguished  by  the  ratio  of  the  arches 
between  the  legs  to  the  peripheries.  See 
Akgle. 

Measure  o/  a  figure,  is  a  square, 
whose  sixie  is  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  or  other 
determinate  measure.  Ilence  square 
measures. 

Among  geometricians  it  is  usually  a 
square  rod,  called  decempeda,  divided 
into  10  <;quure  feet,  and  those  into 
square  digits,  and  those  again  into  10 
lines,  ^c. 

Measure  of  a  line<,  any  right  line 
taken  at  pleasure  and  considered  as 
unity. 

Measure  <^  the  mass  or  quant itif  of 
mattery  in  mechanics,  is  its  weight :  it 
being  app«reiit  that  nil  the  mat  tor  which 
coheres  with  a  body,  gravitates  with  it; 
and  it  being  found  by  experiment,  that 
the  gravities  of  homo^etieul  bodies  are 
in  proportion  to  their  hulks:  hence  while 
the  muss  continues  the  same,  the  abso- 
lute weight  will  l»e  the  s-  me,  whatever 
figure  it  puts  on ;  for,  as  to  its  specific 
weight,  it  varies  as  the  quantity  of  its 
surface  does. 

Measure  o/*a  number,  in  arithmetic^ 
such  ft  number  as  divides  another  wit!)- 
out  leaving  a  fraction :  thus  9  is  a  mea- 
sure of  27. 

Mfasure  of  a  solid,  is  a  cube,  whose 
side  is  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  or  other  de- 
terminate length :  in  geometry,  it  is  a 
cubic  perch,  di^ided  into  cubic  feet,*di- 
L:it!i,  &c.  Hence  cubic  measure,  or 
measures  of  capacity. 

Measure  oJ  velocity,  in  projectiles, 
and  mechanics,  the  space  passed  over 
by  a  moving  body  in  any  given  time.— 
The  space  therefore  must  be  divided 
into  as  many  equal  parts,  as  the  time  is 
3T  2  conceived 
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conceived  to  be  divided  into :  the  quau- 
tity  of  space  answering  to  sucli  portion 
ot'  time,  is  the  measure  of  the  velo- 
city. 

Measures  then  are  various,  according 
to  the  diiferent  kinds  and  dimensions  of 
things  measured.  Hence  arise  lineal 
and  longitudinal  measures  for  lines  or 
lengths;  for  square  areas;  and  solid  or 
cubic,  for  bodies  and  their  capacities : 
all  which  again  are  very  different  in 
different  countries  and  ages,  and  even 
many  of  them  for  different  commodi- 
ties. Hence  also  arise  other  divisions, 
of  domestic  and  foreign,  ancient  and 
modern,  dry  and  wet  (or  liquid),  mea- 
sures, &c. 

Long  Measure.  The  English  stand- 
ard long  measure,  or  that  whereby  the 
quantities  of  things  are  ordinarily  esti- 
mated, is  the  yard,  containing  three 
English  feet,  equal  to  three  Paris  feet 
one  inch  and  3-12tlis  of  an  inch,  or 
7-9ths  of  a  Paris  elL  Its  subdivisions 
are  the  foot,  span,  palm,  inch,  and  bar- 
ley corn :  its  multipliers  are  the  pace, 
fathom,  pole,  furlong,  and  mile. 

The  English  foot,  to  the  French  royal, 
is  as  107  to  114:  and  the  French  toise 
is  equal  to  6  feet  English,  nearly. 

Proportions  of  the  long  Measures  of 
several  nations  to  the  English  foot. 

The  English  standard  foot  being  divided 
into  ioOO  equal  parts,  the  other  mea- 
sures will  have  the  proportions  to  it, 
which  follow : 

The   English  foot  from   the 

standard  at  Guildhall      -      1000 

Paris  royal  foot,  in  the  Chatelet  1068 

Rhinland  foot  of  SneUius     -     1033 

Greek  foot 

lloman  foot  on  the  monument 

ofCossutius        -  -        967 

Koman  foot  of  Villalpandus, 
taken  from  the  congius  of 
Vespasian  -  -  986 

Venetian  foot        -  ••         1162 

Ell  of  Amsterdam  -  H'MiS 

Amsterdam  foot  -  -  942 
EU  of  Antwerp  -  -  2283 
Foot  of  Antwerp.  -  -  946 
Ell  of  Levden,  in  Holland  2260 
Canna  of  Naples  -  -  68a0 
Vara  of  Almeria,  and  Gibral- 
tar, in  Spain  -  -  2760 
Spanish  foot         -  -  1001 

loiedofoot         -  -         899 
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Braccio  of  Florence  -        1913 

Palm  of  Genoa        -  -        815 

Common  braccio  of  Sienna       1242 
Braccio  of  Sienna  for  linen       1974 
Palm  of  the  architects  at  Rome, 
whereof  10  make  the  caima 
of  the  same  architects      -       732 
Pidm  of  the  braccio  for  the  mer- 
chants and  weavers  at  Home, 
from  a  marble  in  the  (Japitol, 
with   this    inscription,    Cu- 

RANTE  LV   PoETO 

Large  Pique  of  the  Turks  at 

Constantinople  -  2200 

Small   Pique  of  the  Turks  at 
Constantinople,    is    to    the 
larger  as  31  to  32. 
Arish  of  Persia        -  -      3197 

Derah  orcubitof  the  Egyptiansl8'24 
Dort  foot,  in  Holland  -  1184 
Middleburg  foot  -  -  991 
Strasbourg  foot        -  -        920 

Bremen  foot  -  -        964 

Foot  of  Cologne  -  954 

Foot  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main  948 
Dantzick  fobt        -  -        944 

Foot  of  Copenhagen  -  965 
FootofPi-ague  -  -  1526 
Higafoot  -  -         1831 

C  Mantua   '        -  1585 

\  Bononia  -  1204 

Foot  of  <  Mechlin  -  919 

/  Stockholm         -  963^ 

V  Lisbon  -  1005 

French  standard    Measure   is  the 
aune  or  ell,  containing  three  Paris  feet, 
seven  inches,  eight  lines,  or  one  yard 
2-7 ths  Eiiglish:  the  Paris  foot  royal  ex- 
ceeding the  English  by  68-1000  parts  : 
this  ell  is  divided  tuo  ways;  namely, 
into  halves,  thirds,  sixths,  and  twelfths ; 
and  into  quarters,   half  quarters,  and 
sixteenths.      This  ell  obtains  in   the 
greatest  part  of  France,  excepting  at 
Troyes,  Arei*,  and  some  parts  of  Picar- 
dy  and  Burgundy,  where  the  ell  is  no 
more  than   two  feet,  five  inches,   one 
line;  and  at  St.  Genoux,  where  it  ex- 
ceeds the  Paris  ell  by  eight  lines:  but  at 
Marseilles,   Montpellier,  Thoulouse  in 
Provence  and  Guinne,  it  contains  live 
Paris  feet,  five  inches,  and  six  lines,  or 
a  Paris  ell  and  an  half:  at  Montpellier 
and  the  lower  Languedoc,  in  Provence, 
Avigfion,  and  even  Dauphin^,   it  is  a 
Paris  ell  and  two  thirds. 

Standard    Measure,     in    Holland, 
Flanders,  Sweden,  a  good  part  of  Ger- 
many, 
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many,  many  of  the  Hans-Towns,  Dant- 
zig,  and  Hambourg,  and  at  Geneva, 
Frankfort,  &c.  is  likewise  the  ell,  being 
different  in  all  these  parts:  in  Holland 
it  contains  one  Paris  tout,  eleven  lines, 
and  4'7ths  of  the  Paris  ell :  the  Flan^ 
ders  ell  contains  7-l^ths  of  the  Paris 
ell :  the  ell  of  Germany  and  Brabant, 
&c.  is  equal  to  that  of  Flanders. 

Italian  Measure,  is  the  braccio,  or 
fathom;  which  obtains  in  the  states  of 
Modena^  Venice,  Florence,  Lucca,  Mi- 
lan, Mantua,  Bologna,  ^:c.     At  Venice 
it  contains  one  Paris  foot,  eleven  in- 
ches, tliree  lines,  or  8-15ths  of  the  Pa- 
ris ell :  at  Bologna,  Modena,  and  Mitn- 
tun,  the  same  as  at  Venice :  at  I.uccu 
it  contains  hidf  a  Paris  ell;  at  Flovenct^ 
40-100  of  a  Paris  ell:   at  Milan  the 
brace  for  silks  is  4-9th$  of  a  Paris  ell ; 
and  that  for  woollen  cloths,  the  same  as 
in  Holland;  at  Bergama  the  brace  is 
5-9ths  of  a  Paris  ell.    The  usual  mea- 
sure at  Naples  is  the  canna,  containing 
one  Paris  ell  15-17  ths. 

Spanish  Measure,  is  the  vara,  con- 
taining 17-24  of  the  Paris  ell :  but  in 
Castile  and  Valcntia,  the  measure  is  the 
pan,  span,  or  palm;  which  is  used,  with 
tbe  canna,  at  Genoa.  In  Arragon,  the 
vara  is  equal  to  a  Paris  ell  and  a  half. 

Portuguese  Measure,  is  the  covedo, 
containing  4-7 ths  of  the  Paris  ell;  and 


the  rara,  of  which  106  make  100  Paris 
ells. 

Fiedmontese  Measure,  is  the  covo- 
dos,  containing  4-7  ths  of  the  Pari^  elh 
In  Sicily  the  measure  is  the  canna,  tKc 
same  with  that  of  Naples. 

Muscovite  MeisurE"^,  are  the  cubit^ 
equal  to  one  Paris  foot,  four  inches,  two 
liufs;  and  the  arcin,  two  whereof  are 
equal  to  three  cubits. 

Turkish  and  Levant  Measures,  are 
the  piijue,  containing  3-5ths  of  the  Paris 
ell.     The  Chinese  niejisure  is  the  cobre, 
ten  of  which  are  equal  to  tlirac  Paris 
ells.    In  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  thit 
Indies,  the  j;ueite,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds;  the  royal   gueze,  or  gueze 
monkelser,  containing  4-5t^s  of  the  Pa- 
ris ell;    and    the   shorter   gueze,   only 
'i-H(ls  of  the  former.    At  Goa  and  Or- 
nius,  the  me^isure  is  the    Portugueze 
vai-a.     In  Pegu,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Indies,  the  cando,  equal  to  the  Venice 
ell.    At  Goa,  and  other  parts,  they  uso 
a  larger  cando,  equal  to.  17  Dutch  ells. 
In  Siam  they  use  the  ken,  short  of  thr«e 
Paris  feet  by  an  inch;  the  ken  contains 
two  socks,  the  sock  two  keubs,  the  kcub 
twelve   nions   or   inches;    the   nion  is 
equal  to  ei»^ht  grains  of  rice,  that  is, 
about  nine  lines.     At  Camboia,  the  has- 
ter;  in  Japan  the  tatam  ;  and  the  span 
on  ftoiue  of  the  coasts  of  Guinea. 
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Roman  Lang  Mea^vrb^  deduced  to  English.  mc/k. 

Eng.  paces,  fi.      dec. 
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English  square  or  superficial  Mea- 
sures, are  raised  from  the  yard  of  36 
inches  multiplied  into  itself;  and  this 
producing  1996  square  inches  in  the 


square  yard,  the  divisions  of  this  are 
square  feet  and  inches,  and  the  multi* 
pliers,  poles,  roods,  and  acres. 
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English  square  Measure. 
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French  square  Measures,  are  regu- 
lated by  12  square  lines  in  the  inch 
square,  13  inches  in  the  foot,  28  feet 
in  the  perch,  and  100  perches  in  the  ar- 
pent  or  acre. 

French  liquid  Measures.  At  Paris, 
and  in  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
smallest  measure  is  the  pobsu,  which 
contains  six  cubic  inches:  2  possus 
make  the  demiseptier;  2  demiseptiers 
the  chopine;  2  chopinesapint;  2  pints 
a  quart  pr  pot;  four  quarts  the  gallon, 
or  septier  of  estimation;  36  septiers  the 
muid ;  which  is  subdivided  into  2  demi- 
muids,  4  quarter  muids,  and  8  half 
quarter  rouids.  The  queue  in  Orleans, 
plois,  &c.  contains  a  Paris  muid  and  a 
Ittlf.    The  tun  used  at  Bayonne  and 


Bourdeaux,  consists  of  4  bariques,  and 
is  equal  to  3  Paris  muids ;  at  Orleans  to 
2:  so  that  the  first  tun  contains  864 
pints,  and  the  second  576.  The  demi- 
queue  in  Champagne,  96  quarts;  the 
pipe  in  Anjou  and  Poictou,  2  bussards, 
equal  to  2  demi-queues  of  Orleans,  &c. 
or  a  muid  and  a  half  of  Paris.  The 
milleroUe  used  in  Provence,  contains  60 
Paris  pints ;  and  the  poincon  at  Nantz, 
in  Touraine,  and  the  Blessois,  equal  to 
half  the  Orleans  tun.  The  poincou  at 
Paris  is  the  same  with  the  defni-queue. 

The  French  have  lately  formed  ao. 
entire  new  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, as  in  the  following  table^  froni 
NichoUon't  Philoso£hy, 
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Cubical  Measures,  or  measures  of 
capacity  for  liquors.  English  liquid 
measures  itere  originally  raised  from 
troy  weight,  it  being  ordained  that  eight 
pounds  troy  of  wheats  gathered  from 
the  middle  of  the  ear^  and  well  dried^ 
should  weigh  a  gallon  of  wine  measure; 
yet  a  new  weigh ^  viz.  the  avoirdupoisc 
weight,  has  been  intt^uced,  to  which  a 
second  standard  gallon  is  adjusted,  ex- 
ceeding the  fomier  in  the  proportion  of 
the  avoirdupoisc  weight  to  the  Troy 
weight.  From  this  latter  standard  are 
raised  two  measures,  the  one  for  ale, 
the  other  for  beer* 

The  sealed  gallon  at  Guildhall,  which 
is  the  standard  for  wine,  spirits,  oil,  &c. 
is  supposed  to  contain  5231  cubic  inches; 
yet,  by  actual  eiperiment  made  in  1688, 
before  the  lord  mayor  and  commission- 
ers of  excise,  it  only  contains  2i{4  cubic 
inches.  It  was  however  agreed  to  con- 
tinue the  oomnEion  suppos^  contents  of 
831:  hence,  as  12  :  S31 : :  14  j^  :  881} 
the  cubic  inches  in  an  ale  gaUon ;  bat, 
in  efiect,  the  ale  quart  contains  70}  cu- 
bic inches;  on  which  principles  the  ale 
and  beer  gidloo  will  be  382  cubic  inches. 

Dy^ Measure  is  difierent  from  both 
the  ale  and  wine  measure,  being  nearly 
A  mean  between  both. 

Aocording  to  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  1697,  every  round  bushel 
with  a  plain  and  even  bottom,  being 
18(  inches  throughout,  and  eight  inches 
deep,  is  to  be  accounted  a  k>gal  Win- 
chester bushel,  according  to  the  standard 
in  his miyesty's  exchequer;  cfmsequently 
a  com  gallon  will  contain  208.8  mches, 
as  in  the  following  table, 
inches 


1  Kilderkin 
1  Barrel 


Winchester  Measure. 
2  Pints  -  make     1  Quart 

i  Quarts  -         —      1  Gallon 

9  Gallons         -         —      1  Firkin 
2  Firkins,  or   18 

Gallons 
2  Kilderkins,  or 

36  Gallons 

2  llogslieads  or  3  1 

Barrels,  or  108  >    —   S>  1  Butt 
Gallons 


i-S 


Cloth  Measure* 
2  Inches  and  a  ?       1.^4  xT»:t 
Quarter         J™ke^l^"I 

4  Nails         -        —      i  of  a  Yard 

4  Quarters  -^      1  Yard 

(  of  a  Yard  —      1  £11  Flemish 

6  Quarters      •      —      1  Frendi  £U 

Measure  of  tooodfur  firings  is  th« 
cord,  being  four  feet  high^  as  many 
broad,  and  eight  long;  it  is  divided  into 
two  half  cords. 

Measure  for  horses,  is  the  hand, 
which  by  statute  contains  four  inches* 

Fowder  Measures,  made  of  copper, 
hold'uig  from  an  ounce  to  12  pounds, 
are  very  convenient  in  a  siege,  when 
guns  or  mortars  are  to  be  loaded  with 
loose  powder,  ^especially  in  ricochet 
firing,  &c. 

The  French  recommend  measures 
that  are  made  of  block  tin,  such  as  ara 
used  fur  measuring  out  salt,  viz. .  1, 
ounce,  2,  3,  4,  B,  which  makes  the  half 
pound;  and  lastly,  of  16,  which  make 
the  pound.  These  quantities  answer 
every  sort  of  ordnance. 


172032'  64 


bushels 


8  tquarters 


Diamtiers  and  Heights  of  Cylindric  Powder  Measure$f 
holdinfifrom  1  to  15  Ounces. 
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Diameters  and  Heights  of  Cylindric  Powder  Measures, 
holding  from  1  to  15  Pounds. 
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MiuASvnE-angle,  a  brass  instrument 
^  measure  angles,  either  salient  or  ren- 
trant,  in  ord^r  to  ascertain,  with  preci- 
sion, the  number  of  decrees  and  minutes, 
for  the  purpose  of  delineating  them  on 
paper. 

MEASURING,      ?  in  milUary  ma- 

MENSURATION,  J  thematics,  the 
assuming  any  certain  quantity,  and  ex* 
pressing  the  proportion  of  other  similar 
quantitres  to  the  same ;  or  the  determi- 
ning, by  a  certain  known  measure,  the 
precise  extent,  quantity,  or  capacity  of 
any  thing. 

Measuring,  in  general,  constitutes 
tlie  practical  part  of  geometry ;  and  from 
the  various  subjects  which  it  embraces, 
it  >acquire8  various  names,  and  consti- 
tutes various  arts,  viz. 

LONGIMBTRY,  AlTIMETRY,  LEVEL- 
LING, Geodesia,  or  Surveying,  Ste- 
RioMETRY,  Superficies,  and  Solids, 
&c.  which  see. 

Measuring.  See  Chain. 
^  MECHANICS,  a  mixed  mathemati- 
cal  science,  which  considers  motion  and 
moving  powers,  their  nature  and  laws, 
with  the  effects  thereof,  in  machines, 
&c<  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek.  That  part  which  considers  mo- 
tion arising  from  gravity,  is  sometimes 
called  statics,  in  contradistinction  from 
that  part  which  considers  the  mechani- 
cal powers,  and  their  application,  pro- 
perly called  mechanics :  it  is,  in  fine, 
the  geometry  of  motion. 

MECHANICAL,  something  relating 
to  m^hanics. 

Mechanical  philosophy,  that  which 
explains  the  phaeuomena  of  nature,  and 
the  operations  of  >  corporeal  things,  on 
the  principles  of  mechanics;  namely, 
the  motioii,  gravity,  figure,  arrange- 
ment/ &c.  of  the  parts  which  compose 
natural  bodies. 

Mechanical  powers.  When  two 
heavy  bodies  or  weights  are  made  by 
any  contrivance  to  act  in  opposi- 
tion, so  as  murually  to  prevent  each 
other  from  being  put  into  motion  by 


gravity,  they  are  said  to  be  in  equilibrio. 
The  same  expression  is  used  with  respect 
to  other  forces,  which  mutually  prevent 
each  other  from  producing  Hiotion. 

Any  force  may  be  compared  with  ^« 
vity,  considered  as  a  standard.  Weight 
is  the  action  of  gravity  on  a  given  mass. 
Whatever  there&re  i^  proved  concerning 
the  weights  of  bodies  will  be  true  in  like 
circumstances  of  other  forces. 

Weights  are  suppofled  to  act  in  lines 
of  direction  parallel  to  each  other.  In 
fact,  these  lines  are  directed  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth,  but  the  angle  formed 
between  any  two  of  them  within  the 
space  occupied  by  a  mechanical  engjine 
is  so  small,  that  the  largest  and  most 
accurate  astronomical  instruments  are 
scarcely  capable  of  exhibiting  it. 

The  simplest  of  those  instraments,  by 
means  of  which  weights  or  forces  are 
made  to  act  in  opposition  to  each  other* 
are  usually  termed  mechanical  powers. 
Their  names  are,  the  Lever,  the  JUis, 
or  jlr/e^and  Wheel,  the  Pulley  or  Tackle, 
the  inclined  Plane,  the  Wedge,  and  the 
Screw, 

Of  the  Lever, 

The  lever  is  defined  to  be  a  moveable 
and  inflexible  line,  acted  upon  bjf  three 
forces,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  conr 
trary  in  direction  to  the  other  two. 

One  of  these  forces  is  usually  pro- 
duced by  the  re-action  of  a  fixed  bodyt 
called  X&e  fulcrum. 

If  two  contrary  forces  be  applied  to 
a  lever  at  unequal  distances  from  the 
fulcnim,  they  will  equiponderate  when 
the  forces  ai:e  to  each  other  in  the  reci- 
procal proportion  of  their  distances* 
For,  by  thd-  resolution  of  force  it  ap- 
pears, tliat  if  two  contrary  forces  be  ap- 
plied to  a  straight;  lever,  at  distances 
from  the  fulcrum  in  the  reciprocal  pro- 
portion of  their  quantities,  and  in  direc- 
tions always  parallel  to  each  other^  the 
lever  will  remain  at  rest  in  any  position. 

Since  of  the  three  forces  winch  act  on 
tlie  lever,  tlie  two  which  are  applied  at 
the  extvtfnes)  are  always  in  a  contrary 

direction 
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ilirection  to  that  which  is  Applied  in  the 
apace  betweeu  them;  this  last  force 
will  sustain  the  effects  of  the  other  tvro; 
or,  in  otlier  words,  if  the  fulcrum  be 
placed  between  the  weights,  it  will  be 
acted  upon  by,  or  will  sustain  their  sum; 
but  if  tne  weights  are  on  tlie  same  side 
of  the  fulcrum,  it  will  be  acted  upon  by 
their  difference. 

On  the  principle  of  the  lever  are  made 
tcales  for  weighing  different  quantities 
of  variviu  kinds  of  things;  the  steelyard 
which  answers  the  same  purpose  by  a 
single  weight,  removed  to  dimrent  dis- 
tances from  the  fulcrum  on  a  graduated 
arm,  according  as  the  body  to  be  weigh- 
ed is  more  or  less  in  quantity;  and  the 
bent  lever  balance,  which,  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  fixed  weight,  increasing  in 
power  as  it  ascends  in  the  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle, indicates  the  weight  of  the  counter- 
poise. 

On  this  principle  also  depend  the  m<^ 
tions  of  anunals;  the  overconiin||  or  lift- 
ing great  weights  by  means  of  iron  le- 
vers, called  crows;  the  action  of  nutr 
crackersy  pincers^  and  many  other  in- 
•tniments  of  the  same  nature. 
(yftke  Alii  or  Axie,  and  Wheels  and  of 
the  Pulley,  or  Tackle. 

The  axis  and  wneel  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  lever,  one  of  the  forces  being  ap- 
plied at  the  circumference  of  the  axis, 
•  and  the  other  at  tlie  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  the  central  line  of  tiie  axis  being 
as  it  were  the  fulcrum. 

For,  if  the  semi-diameter  of  the  axis, 
be  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  wheel, 
reciprocally  as  the  power  A  is  to  the 
power  B,  the  first  of  which  is  applied  in 
the  direction  of  the  tangent  of  the  axis, 
and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
lan^nt  of  the  wheel,  they  will  be  in 
equjiibrium. 

To  this  power  may  be  referred  the 
capstan,  or  crane,  by  which  weights 
are  raised ;  the  winch  and  barrel,  for 
drawing  water,  and  numberless  other 
machines  on  the  same  principle. 

The  Pulleyf  is  likewise  explained  on 
wane  principle  of  the  lever.  Suppose 
the  line  A.  C.  to  be  a  lever,  whose  arms 
A.  B.  and  B.  C.  are  equidistant  from 
•the  fulcrum  B.  consequently  the  two 
aqnal  powers  £.  and  F.  applied  iu  th^ 
directions  of  the  tang^ts  to  the  circle  in 
which  the  extremities  are  moveable,  will 
be  in  equilibrium,  and  the  fulcrum  B. 
-will  sustain  both  forces. 


But,  suppose  the  fulcrum  is  at  C.then 
a  given  force  at  £.  will  sustain  in  eaui- 
librium  a  double  force  at  F.  for  in  that 
proportion  reciprocally  are  their  dis- 
tances from  the  fulcrum.  Whence  it 
appears,  that  considering  £•  as  a  force, 
and  F,  as  a  weight  to  be  raised,  no  in- 
crease of  power  is  gained  when  the  pulr 
ley  is  fixed,  but  tliat  a  double  increase 
ot  power  is  gained  when  the  pulley 
moves  with  the  weight. 

A  combination  of  pullies  is  called  a 
tackle,  and  a  box  containing  one  or 
more  pullies,  b  called  a  block. 

This  is  a  tackle  composed  of  four 
pullies,  two  of  which  are  in  the  fixed 
block  A.  and  the  otlier  two  in  the  block 
B.  that  moves  with  the  weight  F.  Now, 
because  the* rope  is  equally  stretched 
throughout,  each  lower  puUey  will  be 
acted  upon  by  an  equal  part  of  the 
weight;  and  because  in  eacli  pulley  that 
moves  with  the  weight  a  ooubfe  in* 
crease  of  power  is  gained;  the  force  by 
which  F.  may  be  sustained  will  be  equal 
to  half  the  weight  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  lower  pullies:  that  is,  as  twice 
the  number  of  lower  pullies  is  to  one^  so 
is  the  weight  suspended  to  the  suspend- 
ing force. 

But  if  the  extremity  of  the  rope  C.  be 
affixed  to  the  lower  block,  it  will  susr 
tain  half  as  much  as  a  pulley ;  conse- 
quently the  analogy  will  then  be,  as 
twice  the  number  of  lower  pullies,  more 
1  is  to  1,  so  is  the  weight  suspended  to 
the  suspending  force. 

The  pulley  or  tackle  is  of  such  gene- 
ral utility,  tfiat  it  would  seem  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  any  particular  in- 
stance. 

0/ the  inclined  Plane,  and  ff  the  Wedge. 
*  The  inclined  plane  has  in  its  effects  a 
near  analogy  to  the  lever;  and  the  forces 
by  which  the  same  weight  tends  dowiw 
wards  in  the  directions  of  various  planesy 
will  be  as  the  sines  of  their  inclinations. 

The  wedge  is  composed  of  two  in- 
clined planes  joined  together  at  their 
common  bases,  in  the  direction  of  which 
the  power  is  impressed. 

Tnis  instrument  is  generally  used  in 
splitting  wood,'  and  was  formerly  ap- 
.plied'  in  engines  for  stamping  watch 

{>lates.  The  force  impressed  is  common- 
y  a  blow,  which  is  found  to  be  much 
more  effectual  than  a  weight  or  pre»* 
sure.  This  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  principles  wnich  obtain  when  resist^ 
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ing  bodies  are  penetrated,  as  if  the  mass 
and  velocity  vary,  the  depths  to  which 
the  impinging  tx)dY  penetrates  will  be 
in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  masses 
and  the  squares  of  the  velocities. 

All  cutting  instruments  may  be  re- 
-ferred  to  the  we^ce.  A  chi/el,  or  an 
axe,  IS  a  simple  wedge;  a  saw  is  a  num- 
ber of  chizels  fixed  in  a  line :  a  knife 
may  he  considered  as  a  simple  wedge, 
when  employed  in  splitting;  but  if  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  edge,  it  is  found 
to  be  a  fine  siiaw,  as  is  evident  from  tiie 
much  greater  effect  all  knives  produce 
by  a  drawing  stroke,  than  what. would 
have  followed  from  adirect  action  of 
the  edge. 

lOf' th^  Screm^  andofmtchanical  Engines 
in  general. 

The  icreto  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  screw,  and 
consists  of  a  spiral  protuberance,  called 
-the  thread,  which  is  -wound  round  a  cy- 
linder; and  the  other  called  the  nut,  is 
})erforated  to  the  dimensions  of  the  cy- 
linder, and  in  the  internal  cavity  is  ciit 
a  spiral  groovci  adapted  to  receive  the 
thread. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the 
very  many  uses  to  whicli  the  screw  is 
applied.  It  is  extremely  serviceable  in 
compressing  bodies  to<;ether,  as  paper, 
linen,  dec. '  It  is  the  principal  organ  in 
all  stamping  instrun^ents  for  striking 
coins,  or  making  impressions  on  paper, 
linen  or  cards,  and  is  of  vast  utility  to 
the  philosopher,  by  afFording  an  easy 
method  of  measuring  or  subdividing 
small  spaces.  A  very  ordiuary  screw 
will  divide  an  inch  into  5000  parts; 
but  the  fine  liardened  steel  screws,  that 
are  applied  to  astronomical  instruments, 
will  go  much  further. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  when  forces 
applied  to  mechanical  instruments  are  in 
equilibrium,  if  the  least  addition  be  made 
to  one  of  them,  it  will  preponderate  wmX 
•overcome  the  effort  of  the  other.  But 
the  want  of  a  perfect  polish  or  smooth- 
ness in  the  parts  of  all  instruments,  and 
the  rigidity  of  all  ropes,  which  increases 
•with  the  tension,  are  great  impediments 
to  motion,  and  in  compounded  engines 
are  found  t6  diminish  about  one-fourth 
of  the  effect  of  the  power. 

The  properties  of  all  the  mechanical 
powers  depending  on  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  the  action  or  tendency  to  produce 


motion  of  each  of  the  two  forces,  being 
applied  in  directions  contrary  to  each 
other,  the  following  general  rule  for  find- 
in;;  the  proportion  of  the  forces  in  equi<- 
libiium  on  any  machine  will  require  no 
proof. 

If  two  opposite  forces  be  applied  to 
the  extiemes  of  any  mechanical  engine, 
in  the  direction  of  the  lines,  in  which, 
by  the  construction  of  the  engine,  the 
said  extremes  would  move;  and  the  in- 
tensities of  the  forces  be  to  each  other 
reciprocally  as  the  velocities  the  ex- 
tremes when  put  in  motion  would  ar- 
0[uire  in  the  sanie  indefinitely  small 
tune,  then  those  forces  will  be  In  equi- 
librium. 

Suppose  the  forces  to  be  weights,  and 
the  same  nnuy  be  expressed  thus:— 

If  two  weights  appiietl  to  the  extremes 
of  any  mechanical  engine,  be  to  eoch 
other  in  the  icciprocal  proportion  of  the 
velocitfes  resolved  into  a  perpendicular 
di rection, (rejecting  the  ot  her  part)  which 
would  be  acquired  by  each  when  put  in 
motion  for  the  same  indefinitely  small 
time,  they  will  be  in  equilibria 
i  Whence  it  may  be  observed,  tliat  in 
all  contrivances  by'  which  power  is 
gained,  a  proportional  loss  is  suffered  in 
respect  ot  time.  If  one  man  by  means 
of  a  tackle,  can  raise  as  much  weight, 
as  ten  men  could  by  their  unassisted 
strengUi,  he  will  be  ten  times  as  long 
about  it. 

It  is  convenience  alone,  and  not  any 
actual  iucretise  of  force,  which  we  ob- 
tain from  mechanics.  As  may  be  illus- 
trated by  tlie  following  example  :— 

Suppose  a  man  at  the  top  of  a  house 
draws  up  ten  weights,  one  at  a  time,  by 
a  single  rope  in  ten  minutes :  let  him 
then  have  a  tackle  ot*  five  lower  puUies, 
and  he  will  draw  up  the  whole  ten  at 
once  with  the  same  ease  as  he  before 
raised  up  one;  but  in  ten  times  tiie  time, 
that  is,  in  ten  minutes.  Thus  we  see 
tlie  same  work  is  performed  in  the  same 
time,  whether  the  tackle  be  used  or  not: 
but  the  convenience  is,  that  if  the  whole 
ten  weights  be  Jo'med  into  one,  they  may 
be  raised  with  the  tackle,  though  it  would 
be  impossible  to  move  tiiem  by  tbe'uii- 
tas^sted  strength  of  one  man ;  or  sup- 
pose, instead  of  ten  weights,  a  maa 
draws  ten  buckets  of  water  from  the 
hold  of  a  ship  in  ten  minutes,  and  that 
the  ship  being  leaky,  admits  an  eqaal 
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quantity  ia  the  same  time.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  by  means  of  a  tackie,  he  shall 
rai«e  a  bucket  ten  times  as  capacious. 
With  this  assistance  he  performs  it,  but 
in  as  lon^  a  time  as  he  required  to  draw 
the  ten,  and  therefore  is  as  far  from 
guinine  on  tlie  water  in  this  latter  case 
as  in  ue  former.  * 

Since  then  no  real  gain  of  force  is  ao- 

r'red  from  ineclianical  contrivances, 
re  is  the  greatest  reason  to  conclude, 
tiiat  a  perpetual  motion  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, (or  in  all  instruments  the  fric- 
tion of  their  parts,  together  with  other 
resistances,  destroys  a  pai-t  of  the  moving 
force,  and  at  last  puts  an  end  to  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mechanical,  in  mathematics,  de- 
notes a  construction  of  some  problem, 
by  the  assistance  of  instruments,  as  the 
duplicature  o£  the  culie,  and  (quadrature 
of  the  circle,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
■  which  is  done  in  an  accurate  and  geo- 
metrical manner. 

MEGHAN  IQUE,  Fr.  a  science  whose 
immediate  object  is  the  increase  or  ac- 
cumulation of  force  and  motion,'  by 
means  of  machines  and  instruments.— 
See  Mechaxics. 

M^CHE,  Fr.   See  Match. 

MEDRCIN,  Fr.  Physician. 

MEDI.4TOII,  any  sute  or  potentate, 
that  interferes  to  adjust  the  quarrel  be- 
tween any  two  or  more  powers,  is  called 
A  mediator. 

MEDICIN&CUEST,  is  composed 
of  all  sorts  of  medicines  necessary  for  a 
campaign,  t<^eiher  with  such  clururgical 
instruments  as  are  useful,  fitted  up  iu 
chests^  and  portable.  The  whole  army 
are  supplied  with  these  at  the  expeucc 
of  government. 

Specific  regulations  have  been  issued 
by  tne  Medical  Board,  respecting  the 
ouantity  and  quality  of  the  different  me- 
dicines. 

MEDIUM  GUARD,  a  preparatory 
guard,  of  the  broad  sword  or  sabre, 
which  consists  in  presenting  the  sword 
in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the  center 
of  the  opposed  object,  having  the  point 
upwards,  the  ward  iron  and  tlie  cutting 
.edge  next  to  the  object. 

M££R  BUK^lY,  Ind.  chief  pay- 
master. 

MEER  TOZUK,   IndL  a  marshal, 
whose  business  is  to  preserve  order  in  a 
.f^rocession  or  line  of  marph,  and  to  re- 
port absentees. 


Genero/ MEETINGS.  The  general 
meetings  of  the  lieutenancy  ot  every 
county,  riding,  or  place,  must  be  holden^ 
according  to  act  of  parliament,  in  some 
•principal  town  of  every  such  county, 
ridinv,  and  place;  and  such  general 
meetings  must  consist  of  the  lieutenant 
together  with  two  deputy  lieutenants  at 
the  least,  or,  on  the  death  or  removal, 
or  iu  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant,  then 
of  three  deputy  lieutenants  at  the  least, 
of  every  county,  riding,  and  place  re-  < 
!  spectively.  Notice  is  to  be  given  in  the 
London  Gazette,  and  also  in  any  week- 
ly newspaper  usually  circulated  in  such 
county,  riding,  or  place,  fourteen  days 
at  the  least  before  the  days  appointed 
for  holding  such  meetings  respectively. 
Subdivision  Meetings.  These  are 
appointed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
lieutenant  and  deputy  lieutenant,  or  the 
deputy  lieutenants,  at  every  annual 
meeting;  and  regular  notice  is  to  be 
given  by  the  clerk  to  the  several  depu^ 
lieutenants. 

MEGG,  a  weapon  made  use  of  by 
the  Turkish  horse  when  in  pursuit  of  an 
enemy.  It  resembles  a  long  iron  spit, 
and  has  a  scabbard  like  a  sword. 

MEGGHETERIARQUE,  Fr.  the 
commanding  ofBcer  of  a  body  of  men, 
who  formerly  did  duty  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  were  called  tiiteriennes,  being 
composed  of  soldiers  tliat  were  enlisted 
in  the  allied  nations. 

MEL^E,  Fr.  a  military  term,  which 
is  used  among  the  French  to  express  the 
hurry  and  confusiim  of  a  battle;  thus, 
Vn  Giniral  habile  conserce  sa  tranquil-' 
lite  au  milieu  du  combat j  et  dans  I  hoTz 
rear  de  la  milce :— An  able  General  pre- 
serves his  presence  of  mind  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  battle,  and  remains  calm  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  conflict.  Mclic 
corresponds  with  the  English  expression 
Thick  of  the  Fight. 

MEMOIRS  are,  strictly  speaking,  a 
species  of  history  written  by  persons 
who  have  had  some  share  in  tlie  transac- 
tions they  relate,  answering,  in  some 
measure,  to  what  the  Romans  call  cou^ 
mentariif  i.  e.  commentaries.  Hence 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  or  the  Memoirs 
of  his  Campaigns. 

MEMORABLE,  (memorable^  Fr.) 
worthy  of  remembrance;  a  term  applied 
to  some  extraordinary  feat  in  war. 

MEMORLAL,  an  address  to  the 
king,  or  other  chief  commander;  pray« 
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in^  for  reward  of  services,  or  redress  of 
grievances. 

BATTALION-MEN.  All  the  sol- 
diers belonging  to  the  different  compa- 
jiies  of  an  infantry  regiment  are  so  call- 
ed, except  those  of  the  two  flank  com- 
panies. 

Cttfftp-Co^r-M£N,  soldiers  under 
the  immediate  command  and  direction 
of  the  quarter-master  of  a  regiment. 
Their  business  is  to  assist  in  marking 
out  the  lines  of  an  encampment,  &c.  to 
carry  the  camp-colours  to  the  field  on 
<hiys  of  exercise,  and  fix  them  occasion- 
•ally  for  the  purpose  of  .enabling  the 
troops  to  take  up  correct  points  in  march- 
ing, &c.  So  that  in  this  respect  they 
frequently,  indeed  almost  always,  act  as 
markers,  or  what  the  French  call  Jalon- 
neurt.  They  are  likewise  employed  in 
the  trenches,  and  in  all  fatigue  duties. 

Drag-rope  MEN.  In  artillery,  the 
men  attached  to  light  or  heavy  pieces  of 
ordnance,  for  the  purpose  of  advpncing 
or  retreating  in  action,  are  so  called. — 
The  French  tervants  i  la  prolonge  are  of 
this  description. 

MEINACE,  an  hostile  threat.  Any 
olBcer  or  soldier  using  menacing  worcfs 
or  gestures  in  presence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial, or  to  a  superior  officer,  is  punish- 
able for  the  same.— Se6^  the  ArUelet  of 
War. 

Menace,  (pulitiader  en),  Fr.  See 
Fraiser 

MENSURATION,  (mUurage,  Fr.) 
in  general^  denotes  the  act  or  art  of 
measuring  lines,  superHcies  and  solids. 

Mensuration,  in  military  mathema- 
iici,  is  the  art  or  science  w  hich  treats 
oi'  the  measure  of  extension,  or  the  mag- 
nitude of  figures;  and  it  is,  next  to 
4irithmetic,  a  subject  of  the  greatest  use 
and  importance,  both  in  afiairs  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  hifnian  life,  and 
in  every  branch  of  mathematics :  a  sub- 
ject by  which  sciences  are  established, 
and  commerce  is  conducted ;  by  whose 
^aid  we  mauage  our  business,  and  inform 
ourselves  of  the  wonderful  operations 
an  nature;  by  which  we  measure  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  estimate  the  ca- 
pacities of  ah  vessels,  and  bulks  of  all 
Dodies,  gauge  our  liquors,  build  edifices,' 
measure  our  Jandi^,  and  the  works  of  arti- 
£cers^  buy  aud  sell  an  infinite  variety  of 
things  necessary  in  life,  and  are  supplied 
with  the  means  of  making  the  calcula- 


tions which  are  necessary  for  the  oikh 
atruction  of  almost  all  nuu^ines. 

It  is  evident  that  the  close  conneo* 
tion  of  this  subject  with  the  afeirs  of 
men,  would  very  early  evince  its  impor- 
tance to  them;  and  accordingly  the 
greatest  among  them  have  paid  tne  ut- 
most attention  to  it;  and  the  chief  ami 
most  essential  discoveries  in  geometry 
in  all  ages,  have  been  made  m  conse- 
quence of  their  efforts  in  this  subject. 
Socrates  thought  that  the  prime  use  of 
geometry  was  to  measure  the  ground^ 
and  indeed  this  business  gave  name  to 
the  subject;  and  most  of  the  ancients 
seem  to  have  had  no  other  end  besides 
mensuration  in  view  in  all  their  laboured 
geometrical  disquisitions.  Euclid's  ele- 
ments are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  it; 
and  although  there  be  contained  in 
them  many  properties  of  geometrical 
figures,  which  may  be  applied  to  other 
purposes,  and  indeed  ot  which  the  mo- 
derns have  made  the  most  material 
uses  in  various  disquisitions  of  exceed«- 
ingly  difterent  kinds;  notwithstanding 
this,  Euclid  himself  seems  to  have 
adapted  rhem  entirely  to  this  purpose : 
for,  if  it  be  considered  that  his  elements 
contain  a  continued  chain  of  reasoning, 
and  of  truths,  of  which  the  former  are 
successively  applied  to  the  discovery  of 
the  latter,  one  proposition  depending 
on  another,  and  the  succeeding  propo- 
sitions still  approximating  towards  some 
particttJar  object  near  the  end  of  each 
book;  and  when  at  the  last  we  find  that 
object  to  be  the  quality,  pro{>ortion,  or 
relation  between  the  magnitudes  of 
figures,  both  plane  and  solid  ;  at  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  allowing  this 
to  have  been  Euclid's  i^rand  object. 
And  accordingly  he  determmed  the  chief 
properties  in  the  mensuration  of  rectili- 
neal plane  and  solid  figures;  and  squared 
all  such  planes,  and  cubed  all  such  so- 
lids. The  only  curve  figures  which  he 
attempted  besides  are  the  circle  and 
sphere ;  and  when  he  could  not  accu- 
rately determine  their  measures,  he  gsnv 
an  excellent  method  of  approximating 
to  them,  by  showing  how  in  a  circle  to 
inscribe  a  regular  polygon  which  shooM 
not  touch  another  circle,  concentric  with 
the  former,  although  their  circumfi^ 
rences  should  be  ever  so  near  together; 
and,  in  like  manner,  between  any  two 
oonceotric  spheres  to  describe  a  poly* 
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hedron  which  shoold  not  any  where 
touch  the  inner  one:  and  approxima- 
tioos  to  their  measures  are  all .toat  hare 
hitherto  been  given.  But  although  he 
GOttM  not  square  the  circle,  nor  cube 
the  sphere,  he  determined  the  propor- 
tion of  one  circle  to  another,  ana  of  one 
sphere  to  auother,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
portions of  all  rectilineal  similar  figures 
to  one  another. 

Archimedes  took  up  menturtttion 
where  Euclid  left  it,  and  carried  it  a 
great  length.  He  was  the  first  who 
squared  a  curvilineal  space,  unless  Hy* 
pocrates  must  be  excepted  on  account 
of  his  lunes.  In  his  times  the  conic  sec- 
tions were  admitted  in  geometiy,  and 
he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  mea- 
suring of  them  as  well  as  other  figures. 
Accordingly  he  determined  the  rela* 
tions  of  spheres,  spheroids,  and  co- 
noids, to  cylinders  and  cooes;  and  the 
relations  of  parabob»  to  rectilineal 
planes  whose  quadratures  had  long  be- 
fore been  determined  by  Euclid.  He 
hath  left  us  also  his  attempts  upon  the 
circle :  he  pro?ed  that  a  circle  is  equal 
to  a  right  angled  triangle,  whose  base  is 
equal  to  the  circumference,  and  its  al- 
titude equal  to  the  radius ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  its  area  is  found  by  draw* 
iiig  tlie  radius  into  half  the  circum- 
ference ;  and  so  reduced  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle  to  the  determination  of  the 
ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circunn 
ference ;  but  which,  however,  hath  not 
yet  been  done.  Being  disappointed  of 
the  exact  quadrature  of  the  circle^  for 
want  of  the  rectification  of  its  circum- 
ference, which  all  his  methods  would 
not  effect,  he  proceeded  to  assign  ai| 
useful  approximatioa  to  it:  this  he 
ciiected  hy  the  nuinerical  calculation  of 
the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed  and  cir- 
cumscribed polygons;  from  which  cal- 
culations it  appears,  that  the  perimeter 
of  the  circumscribed  regular  polygon  of 
199  sides  is  to  the  diameter,  in  a  less 
ratio  than  that  of  3  <  {9^)  to  1,  and 

that  the  inscribed  polygon  of  96  sides 
is  to  the  diameter  in' a  greater  ratio 
than   that  of  3^  to  1:  and  conse- 

fluently  much  more  than  the  circum- 
lereiioe  of  the  circle  is  to  the  diameter 
in  a  less  ratio  than  that  of  3  j-  to  1,  but 

greater  than  that  of  3^  to  1 :  the  6ni 
ratio  of  3^  to  1,  reduced  to  whole  num- 
bers, gives  that  of  92  to  7,  for  3' :  1 


:  S3  !  7,  which  therefore  will  ba 
nearly  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to 
the  diameter.  From  this  ratio  of  the 
circumference  to  the  diameter  he  oom* 
puted  the  approximate  area  of  the  circl^ 
and  found  it  to  be  to  the  square  of  the 
diameter  as  11  to  14.  He  likewise  de** 
termined  the  relation  between  the  circlt 
and  ellirae,  with  that  of  their  similar 

Earts.  The  hyperbola  too  in  all  prob»- 
ility  he  attempted ;  but  it  is  not  to  ba 
hoped,  that  he  met  with  any  suocessp 
since  approximations  to  its  area  are  all 
that  can  be  given  by  all  the  methods 
that  have  since  been  invented. 

Besides  these  figures,  he  hath  left  us 
a  treatise  on  the  spiral  described  by  a 
point  moving  uniformly  along  a  ri^ht 
line^  which  at  the  same  time  moves  with 
an  uniform  angular  motion ;  and  detei^ 
mined  the  proportion  of  its  area  to  that 
of  its  circumscribed  circle,  as  also  tha 
proportion  of  their  sectors. 

Ihroughout  the  whole  worira  of  this 
great  man,  which  are  chiefly  on  memsu^ 
rationf  he  every  where  discovers  the 
deepest  design  and  finest  invention;  and 
seems  to  have  been  (with  Euclid)  ex* 
ceedingly  careful  of  admitting  into  hii 
demonstrations  nothing  but  principles 
perfectly  geometrical  and  unexceptiODr 
able:  and  although  his  most  general 
method  of  demonstrating  the  refations 
of  curved  figures  to  straight  ones,  be  by 
inscribing  polygons  in  them,  yet  to  d^ 
termine  tnose  relations,  he  does  not  in- 
crease the  number  and  diminish  the  mag;* 
nitude  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  ad  U^ 
JinUum;  but  from  this  plain  mndameo- 
tal  principle,  allowed  in  Euclid's  ele- 
ments, viz.  that  any  quantity  may  be  so 
often  multiplied,  or  added  to  itself,  as 
that  the  result  sludl  exceed  any  proposed 
finite  quantity  of  the  sanie  Kind,  he 
proves  that  to  deny  his  figures  to  have 
the  proposed  relations,  would  involve  an 
absurdity. 

He  demonstrated  also  many  proper- 
tiesy  particularly  in  the  parabola,  by 
means  of  certain  numerical  progressions^ 
whose  terms  are  similar  to  the  inscribed 
figures:  but  without  considering  such 
series  to  be  continued  ad  infinitumf  and 
then  summing  up  the  terms  of  such  iu* 
finite  series. 

He  had  another  very  curious  and  sin^^ 
gular  contrivance  for  determining  th^ 
measures  of  %urca^  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeds 
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ceeds  as  it  were  mechanically  by  weighs 
ing  them. 

Several  other  eminent  men  among  the 
«ncients  wrote  upon  this  subject,  both 
before  and  after  Buclid  and  Archiinedes; 
but  their  attempts  were  usually  upon 
]>articular  parts  of  it,  and  according  to 
methods  not  essentially  different  from 
theirs.  Among  these  are  to  be  reckoned 
Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Pythagoras,  Bry- 
8on,  Antiphon,  Hypocrates  of  Chios, 
Plato,  ApoUonius,  Philo,  and  Ptolomy; 
most  of  whom  wrote  of  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  und  those  after  Archimedes, 
by  his  method,  usually  extended  the 
Approximation  to  a  greater  degree  of 
accuracy. 

Many  of  the  moderns  have  also  prose- 
cuted the  same  problem  of  the  quadra- 
•ture  of  the  circle,  after  the  same  me- 
thods, to  greater  lengths;  such  are  Vieta, 
fmd  Metius,  whose  proportion  between 
ihe  diameter  and  circumference  is  that 
of  113  to  355,  which  is  within  about 

\  >.  >.  A  ^  ^  ^  o^  '**®  true  ratio;  but  above 
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all,  Luduiph  van  Ceulen,  who,  with  an 
amazing  degree  of  industry  and  pa- 
tience, by  the  same  methods  extenaed 
the  ratio  to  20  places  of  figures,  making 
it  that  of  1  to  3.1415926535897932 
3846  +. 

The  first  material  deviation  from  the 
principles  used  by  the  ancients  in  geo- 
metrical demonstrations  was  made  by 
t^avalerius :  the  sides  of  their  inscribed 
and  circumscribed  figures  they  always 
'supposed  of  a  finite  and  assignable  num- 
ber and  length;  he  introduced  the  doc- 
trine of  indivisibles,  ti  method  which  was 
Very  general  and  extensive,  and  which 
with  great  ease  and  expedition  served  to 
measure  and  compare  geometrical  fi- 
gures. Very  little  new  matter  however 
was  added  to  geometry  by  this  method, 
its  facility  bemg  its  chief  advantage. 
But  there  was  great  danger  in  using  it, 
and  it  soon  led  the  way  to  infinitely 
^rnall  elements,  and  infinitesimals  of 
endless  orders;  methods  which  were 
very  useful  in  solving  difficult  problems, 
and  in  investigating  or  demonstrating 
theories  that  are  general  and  extensive; 
but  sometimes  led  their  incautious  fol- 
lowers into  errors  and  mistakes,  which 
occasioned  disputes  and  animosities 
Simong  them.— -There  were  now,  how- 
ever, many  excellent  things  performed 
inr  this  subject;  not  only  many  new 
things  were  effected  concerning  the  old 


figures,  but  new  curves  were  measured; 
and  for  many  things  which  could  not  he 
exactly  squared  or  cubed,  general  and 
infinite  approximating  series  were  as* 
signed,  of  which  the  laws  of  their  coa«* 
tiuuation  were  manifest,  and  of  some  of 
which  the  terms  were  independent  on 
each  other.  Mr«  Wallis,  Mr.  Huygens^ 
and  Mr.  James  Gregory,  performed 
wonders.  Huygens  in  particular  must 
be  admired  for  his  solid,  accurate,  and 
very  masterly  works. 

During  the  preceding  state  of  things^ 
several  men,  whose  vanity  seemed  to  have 
overcome  their  regard  for  truth,  asserted 
that  they  had  discovered  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  and  published  their  attempts 
in  the  form  of  strict  geometrical  demon- 
strations, with  such  assurance  and  am« 
biguity  as  staggered  and  misled  manj 
who  could  not  so  well  judge  for  tliem- 
selves,  and  perceive  tlie  fallacy  of  their 
principles  and  arguments.  Among  those 
were  Longomontanus,  and  our  coun- 
tryman Hobbs,  who  obstinately  refused 
all  conviction  of  his  errors. 

The  use  of  infinites  was  however  dis* 
liked  by  several  people,  particularly  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  among  his  nu- 
merous and  great  discoveries  hath  given 
us  that  of  the  method  of  fluxions ;  a  dis*. 
covery  of  the  greatest  importance  both  in 
philosophy  and  mathematics;  it  being  m 
method  so  general  and  extensive,  as  to 
include  all  investigations  concerning 
magnitude,  distance,  motion,  velocity, 
time,  &C.  with  wonderful  ease  and  bre* 
vity;  a  method  established  by  its  great 
author  upon  true  and  incontestibleprtiH 
ciples;  principles  perfectly  consistent 
witli  those  of  the  ancients,  and  which 
were  free  from  the  imperfections  and  ab- 
surdities attending  some  that  had  lately 
been  introduced  by  the  modems;  he  re- 
jected no  quantities  as  infinitely  small, 
nor  supposed  any  parts  of  curves  to  co- 
incide with  right  lines ;  but  proposed  it 
in  such  a  form  as  admits  of  a  strict  geo^ 
metrical  demonstration.  Upon  the  in^ 
troduction  of  tlus  method  most  sciences 
assumed  a  different  appearance,  and  the 
most  abstruse  problems  became  easy  and 
familiar  to  every  one;  thiugs  which  be- 
fore seemed  to  be  insuperable,  became 
easy  examples  or  particular  cases  of  the- 
ories still  more  general  and  extendve; 
rectifications,  quadratures,  cubatures, 
tangencies,  cases  de  maiimU  ^  miniimSf 
and  many  otlicr  subjects,  becameeenerai 

problems^ 
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problems,  fuid  delivered  in  the  tbnii  of 
general  theories  which  included  all  par- 
ticular cases :  thus,  in  quadratures,  an 
expression  would  be  investigated  u  liich 
detined  the  areas  of  all  possible  curves 
whatever,  both  known  and  unknown, 
and  which,  by  proper  substitutions, 
brought  out  the  area  for  any  particular 
case,  either  in  finite  terms,  or  in  infinite 
series,  of  which  any  term,  or  any  nunil>er 
of  terras  could  be  easily  assigned;  and 
the  like  in  other  tilings.  And  although 
no  curve,  wliose  quadrature  was  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  by  the  ancients,  be- 
came by  this  method  perfectly  quad nible, 
there  were  assigned  many  t^ueral  me- 
diods  of  approximating  to  tlieir  areas,  of 
which  in  all  probability  the  ancients  hiid 
not  the  least  idc»  or  hope;  and  innu- 
merable curves  were  squared  »hich 
were  utterly  unknoivn  tc^lhem. 

The  excellency  of  this  method  revived 
some  hopes  of  squaring  the  circle,  and  its 
quadratlire  was  attempted  with  eager- 
ness   The  quadrature  of  a  spare  was 
nory  reduced  to  the  finding  of  the  fluent 
of  a  given  fluxion;  but   this   problem 
however  was  found  to  be  incapable  of  a 
general  solution  in  finite   terms ;   the 
fluxion  of  every  fluent  was  always  as- 
siguable,.but  the  reverse  of  this  problem 
cmild  be  effected  only  in  particular  cases; 
among  the  exceptions,  to  the  great  grief 
of  tlie  geometers,  was  included  the  case 
of  the  circle,  with  regard  to  all  the  forms 
of  fluxicms  attending  it.     Another  me- 
tliod  of  obtaining  the  area  was  tried :  of 
ttie  quantity  expre&sin>r  the  fluxion  of  any 
lU'ca,  in  general,  could  be  as.'yigned  the 
fluent  in  the  form  of  an  infinite  series, 
which  series  therefore  defined  all  areas 
in  general,  and  which,  on  substituting 
for  particular  cases,  was  often  found  to 
break  off  and  terminate,  and  so  afford 
an  area  in  finite  terms ;  but  here  again 
the  cose  of  the  circle  failed,  its  area 
still  coming  out  an  infinite  series.     All 
hopes  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle 
bemg  now  at  an  end,  the  geometricians 
employed  themselves  in  di^cove^ng  and 
selecting  the  best  forms  of  infinite  se- 
ries for  determining  its  area,   among 
which  it  is  evident,  that  those  were  to 
be  preferred  which  were  simple,  and 
which  would  converge  quickly ;  but  it 
f^eneraily  happened,  that  these  two  pro- 
perties were  divided,  the  same  series 
very  rarely  including  them  both:  the 
matlieinauclans  in  most  parts  of  Eu- 


rope were  now  ^busv,  and  many  series 
were  assigned  on  all  hands,  some  ad- 
mired for  their  simplicity,  and  others  for 
their  rate  of  convergency ;  those  which 
converged  the  quickest,  and  were  at  the 
same  time  simplest,  which  therefore  were 
raObt  useful  in  computing  the  area  of  the 
circle  in  numbers,  were  those  in  which, 
besides  the  radius,  the  tangent  of  some 
certain  arc  of  the  circle  was  the  quantity 
by  whose  pow*ers  the  series  converged; 
and  from  some  of  these  series's  the  aiea 
hath  been  cf>mputcd  to  a  very  great  ex* 
tent  of   figuivs:   Mr.   Edmund  Hally 
uave  a  remarkable  one  from  the  tangent 
i)(  30  degrees,  which  was  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  very  industrious  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Sharp,  who  by  means  of  it  extended 
t'le  area  of  the  circle  to  72  places  of  fi- 
gures, as  may  be  seen  in  Sherwin'ij  book 
of  logarithms;  but  even  this  was  after- 
wards outdone  by  Mr.  John   Machin, 
who,  by  means  <fescribed  in  Professor 
Hutton's  Mensuration,  composed  a  se- 
ries so  simple,  and  which  conveiged  so 
quickly,  that  by  it,  in  a  very  little  titne, 
he  extended  the  quadrature  of  the  cir- 
cle  to    100    places    of   fibres;    from 
which,  it  appears,  that  if  the  diameter 
be  1,  the  circumference  will  be  3.14 1 59*^6 
585,8979823846,    2643888279,    50288 
41971,   6939937510,    5820974944,592 
3078164,     0628620899,     8628034825, 
3421170679  +,  «nd  consequently  the. 
area  will  be  7«51>9yi633,  9744880961, 
5660849819,  857210492,  9234984377, 
6455243736, 1480769541, 0157155224, 
9657008706,  3355292669  -f . 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  all  or 
most  of  the  material  improvements  or 
inventions  in  the  principles  or  method 
of  treating  of  geometry,  have  been  mode 
especially  for  the  improvement  of  this 
chief   part  of  it,    mensuration,  which 
abundantly  shows,  what  we  at  first  un- 
dertook to  declare,  the  dignity  of  this 
subject;  a  subject  which,  as  Dr.  BaiTOvv 
says, after  mentioning  some  other  thing?, 
**  deserves  to  be  more  curiously  weighed, 
because  from  hence  a  name  is  imposed 
upon  that  mother  and  mistress  of  the  rest 
of  the  mathematical  sciences,  which  is 
employed  atiout  magnitudes,  and  which 
is  wont  to  l)e  called  Geometry  (a  word 
taken  from  ancient  use,  because  it  was 
first  applied  only  to  roeasuiing  the  earth, 
and  fixing   the    limits  of  possessions) 
though  the  name  seemed  very  ridiculous 
to  nato,  who  substitutes  in  its  place 
3  X  tiiat 
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that  more  extensive  name  of  Metrics  or 
Meiisurat'wn ;  and  others  after  him  give 
it  the  title  of  Puntomeiry^  because  it 
teaches  the  method  of  measuring  all 
kinds  of  magnitudes.*'  See  Survey- 
ing, Levelling,  and  Geometry. 

MERIIAU,  Ind,  a  deduction  or 
abatement  is  so  culled  in  India. 

MERIT,  desert,  exceilencey  deserv- 
ing honour  or  reward. 

M£RiT,  Order  oJ\  a  military  distinc- 
tion given  to  officers  or  soldiers,  for 
some  signal  service :  the  badge  of  which 
is  generally  expressive  of;  the  service.— 
Such  was  the  medal,  or  order  of  merit, 
pi'esented  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
to  the  otticers  of  the  15th  light  dragoons, 
for  their  unexampled  bravery  in  tlie  af- 
fair of  Vilkrs  en  Coucfu,  in  1794.  See 
Orders* 
.  MERKIN,  a  mop  to  clean  cannon. 

MERLIN,  Handspike. 

MESS,  a  sort  of  militarv  ordinary,  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  every  officer 
gives  a  certain  proportion  of  pay.  The 
principal  military  mess  in  Great  Britain 
IS  an  exception  to  this  rule,  being  kept 
£^nd  provided  for  in  the  extraordinanes 
of  the  army,  at  the  Horse  Guards.  This 
mess  consists  of  the  field  officers  in  wait- 
ing of  the  life  and  foot  guards,  officers  on 
the  king's  life  and  king's  foot  guards;  offi- 
ce!* of  the  queen's  guard,  and  tilt  picket, 
and  adjutant  of  the  battalion  of  foot 
guards  that  mounts.  The  colonel  of  the 
foot  guards  is  allowed  to  invite  three  vir- 
sitors.  There  fu*e  likewise  two  break- 
fasts provided  every  morning,  one  for 
the  guard  coming  on,  and  one  for  the 
guard  going  oi^  together  with  a  supper 
every  night. 

MESSENGERS  (of  State)  are  offi- 
cers under  tlie  direction  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  of  whom  there  were  20  always  in 
ivsiiting,  who  were  relieved  monthly,  and 
distributed  in  the  following  maoner: 
four  at  court,  five  at  each  secretary's 
office^  two  at  the  third  office  for  North 
Britain,  three  at  the  council  oRice,  and 
one  at  the  lord  chambeclaiQ|s  office, 
who  attend  that  office,  always  in  readi- 
ness to  be  sent  with  dispatches,  either  do- 
mestic or  foreign;  to  apprehend  persons 
accused  or  suspected  orhigh  treason,  or 
other  offences  against  the  state^  being 
empowered  by  warrant  from  the  secre- 
taries ;  for  the  safe  keeping  of  which, 
their  houses  are  made  a  sort  of  ooofine- 
meot  or  prison;  and  for  th«  owiate^ 
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nance  of  the  prisoners  they  have  a  cer- 
tain allowance  from  government.  The 
number  has  been  increased  since  1795. 

Military  Messengers,  a  class  supe- 
rior to  orderly  men,  consisting  of  confi* 
dential  persons  that  are  sent  to  and 
from  head  quarters,  &c. 

MESTRE  de  CAMP,  Jr.  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
was  so  called  in  the  old  French  service. 
He  was  distinguished  by  this  appellation 
on  account  of  there  being  a  colonel-ge- 
nei'al  in  the  cavalry.  The  duty  of  a 
Mestre  de  Camp  was  principally  confined 
to  the  following  heads:— To  see  that  the 
troops  or  companies  were  kept  complete, 
tlmt  the  arms  were  in  good  state  and 
condition,  the  horses  of  a  proper  size^ 
sound  and  well  traii.cd.  He  ^d  like- 
wise the  direction  of  the  different 
guards,  &c. 

Mestke  de  Camp  generalj  Fr.  the 
next  officer  in  rank,  in  the  old  French 
cavalry  service,  to  the  colonel-general. 
This  appointment  was  created  under 
Henry  11.  in  1552. 

Mestre  de  Camp  general  des  dra- 
gonSf  Fr.  an  appointment  which  first 
took  place  under  Louis  the  XIV th.  in 
1684. 

MESURES  a  poudre,  Fr.  tin  cases 
or  vessels  used  in  the  artillery,  to  mea- 
sure out  gunpowder,  according  to  the 
size  and  adiber  of  each  piece  of  ord- 
nance.   See  Powder  Measures. 

Over-ME^TAL,  (in  gunnery,)—When 
the  mouth  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  in 
disparting  it,  lies  higher  than  the 
breech,  it  is  then  said  to  be  laid  accr 
metaL 

Under-METAhf^ia  gunnery);#f  when 
the  mouth  of  a  piece  of  or^pittce  lies 
lower  than  her  breech.  'u-a. 

Right  with  Metal,  (in  ^nnery.) 
When  a  piece  of  ordnance  lies  truly 
level,  point  blank,  or  right  with  the 
niark,  she  is  said  to  lie  right  wiih  her 
metal. 

Super£aee  rf  Metals,  .  (in  gunnery,) 
the  surface  or  outside  of  a  gun. 

METATORES,  among  the  ancient 
Romans  were  officers  whose  duties  oor- 
responded  with  those  of  the  qoarter* 
master-general's  department  in  modem 
armies. 

METIER,  Fr.  means,  literally,  any 
calling  or  business.    In  a  military  sens<^ 
it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  na^ 
tions  which  keep  up  large  standing  ar- 
mies 
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iniesy  and  make  war  their  principal  ob- 
ject and  pursuit.  In  speaking  of  mili- 
tary matters,  it  is  common  among  the 
French  to  say— Gwerre  sur  terre  est 
natre  metier;  Guerre  tur  mer  est  le 
miiier  des  An^iois.-^The  land  service  is 
our  peculiar  business  or  calling;  the  sea 
serrice  is  the  peculiar  business  or  call- 
ing of  the  £ngitsh ;  meaning  thereby  to 
express  their  reciprocal  superiority. 

Chevalier  ^Folard  gives  the  following 
definition  relative  to  the  question  which 
is  often  discussed  on  the  subject  of  war, 
■amely,  whether  war  be  a  trade  or  a 
science?  (The  English  call  it  a  pro- 
fession). Folard,  however,  distinguishes 
it  in  this  manner:— La  Guerre  est  un 
metier  pour  Us  ignorans,  et  une  science 
pour  Us  habiles  gens.  War  in  the  ap- 
prehension, and  under  the  munagemput 
of  ignorant  persons,  is  certainly  a  mere 
trade  or  business,  but  among  able  men, 
it  becomes  an  important  branch  of 
science. 

METTRE  ^  la  main,  Fr.  to  grasp  or 
take  hold  of  any  thing. 

Mettrb  tepee  d  la  mainy  Fr.  to  draw 
swords.  lU  mirent  Cipee  a  la  main,  a 
figurative  expression,  signifying,  they 
took  their  ground,  and  stood  prepared 
lo  figbr. 

Mettrb  Us  armes  i  la  main  de  quel- 
qu'uuy  Fr.  to  teach  a  person  the  first 
rudiments  of  war,  or  lead  him  for  the 
first  time  into  action.  Cest  lui  qui  nia 
fVftt  les  armes  ^  la  main.  He  first  taught 
me  bow  to  fight,  or  I  fought  the  first 
campaign  undef  bis  orders. 

Mettrb  aux  arrits,  Fr.  to  put  under 
arrest. 

Mettrb  sur  pied,  Fr.    to  arm,  to 

3uip,  lA  put  troops  upon  an  estabiish- 
footing. 

MEUHTRIEUF^,  Fr.  small  loop 
boles,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
barrel  of  a  rifle  gun  or  musquet,  through 
which  soldiers  may  fire,  under  cover, 
against  an  enemy.  They  likewise  mean 
die  cavities  that  are  made  in  the  walls 
of  a  fortified  town  or  place.  See  Mur^ 
dressft. 

MICHl^:.    See  Malingerer, 

MICROMETER,  (Micrometre,  Tr.) 
an  instrnment  contrived  to  measure 
small  spaces,  as  in  the  divisions  of  the 
worm  of  a  screw. 

MIDI,  fV.  The  South;  one  of  the 
four  Cardinal  points.     It    is    always 


looked  for  at  the  bottom  of  a  map,  and 
is  opposite  to  the  north. 

MILE,  in  geography y  a  long  measure, 
whereby  the  English,  &c.  express  the 
distance  between  places :  it  is  of  dif*^ 
ferent  extent  in  difierent  countries.  The 
geometrical  mile  contains  1000  geome- 
trical paces,  or  millcpassus,  fromwlieuca 
miles  are  denominated. 

We  shall  here  give  a  table  of  the  miles 
in  use  among  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  in  geometrical  pares,  60,000  of 
which  make  a  degree  of  the  equator. 

Geometrical  paces. 
Mile  of  Russia  -        -  750 

^  Italy  -        -         1000 

England        -        -         1200 

— —  Scotland  ancVIreland      l.'iOO 
The  old  league  of  France  1500 

The  small  ditto         -        -        2000 
The  j;reat  ditto  -        -        3000 

Mile  of  Poland         -        -        nooo 

Spain  and  Portugal        3428 

Germany      -       •  -        4000 

Sweden         -        -        5000 

Denmark      -        -        JSOIO 

Hungary       -        -        6000 

Holland         -        -         3500 

MIlilCE,  ¥r.  soldiery,  but  more  par* 
ticulnrly  the  militia  or  trained  bands. 

MiLiCES  ^ardes<Ues,  Fr.  a  militia, 
somewhat  similar  to  our  sea-feiKMhles, 
which  existed  during  the  old  French  go-^ 
vernment,  and  whose  services  were 
confined  to  the  coast.  E\'ery  province, 
contiguous  to  the  sea,  was  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  proportion  of  its  male 
inhabitants,  from  16  to  60  years  old. 
This  militia  was  exempted  from  the  re- 
gulations which  governed  the  land  mili- 
tia.    It  was  under  the  admiralty. 

MUXfAlRE,  Tr.  a  term  used  among 
the  French,  to  signify  any  individual 
who  bears  arms  for  his  countiT,  or  be- 
longs  to  the  profession:  Hence  un  ban 
Militaire,  a  good  and  experienced  of- 
ficer or  soldier. 

Ufi  MILITAIRE,  JV.  a  militarv 
man;  any  person  following  the  profeis- 
sion  of  a  soldier. 

MILFFANT,  the  state  of  warfttrc, 
or  business  of  war. 

MILITAR,    }  something  belonging 

MILITARY,  J  to  tlie  soldifcjy  or  mi- 
litia, &c 

Military  architecture,  the  same 
with  fortification.     See  Fortification, 

Military  ways,   the  large- Roman 
3X2  roHiU 
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roads  which  Agrippa  procured  to  be 
niude  throufifh  ihe  empire  in  the  reign  of 
Au^uutus  for  the  miiching  of  troops 
and  conveying  of  can  ia^es.  They  were 
paved  from  the  gates  of  liome  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  empire. 

Military  discipline.  Next  to  the 
forming  of  troops,  militiiry  discipline  is 
the  first  object  thdC  presents  itbcif  to 
our  notice :  it  is  the  soul  of  all  urmieK ; 
and  unless  it  be  established  amongst 
them  with  great  prudciice,  and  sup- 
ported with  unshuktn  resolution,  sol- 
diers become  a  contemptible  rabble, 
and  are  more  dangerous  to  the  verv  state 
that  maintains  them,  than  even  its  de- 
clared enemies.    Sec  Discipline, 

Military  execution^  the  ravaging  or 
destroying  oi  a  country  or  town  that  re- 
fuses to  pay  the  contribution  inflicted 
upon  them.  Also  the  punishment  in- 
flicted by  the  sentence  of  a  court  mar- 
tial. 

MrLiTARY^r*^  principles,  consist  in 
the  bodily  training  a  soldier,  to  make  him 
liardv,  robust,  and  capable  of  preserving 
hcaltli,  amidst  fatigiu-,  bati  \Aealher,  and 
change  of  climate;  to  march  at  such 
u  pace,  and  for  such  length  of  time, 
and  vs»ith  such  burden,  as  without  train- 
ing, he  would  not  be  able  to  do.- 

MILITARY  REGULATIONS,  the 
rules  and  regulations  by  which  the  dis- 
cipline, formatiruis,  field  exercibe,  and 
movements  of  the  whole  army  are  di- 
rect td  to  be  ob^eiTed  in  one  uniform 
system. 

MILITES  ADSCRirriTII,  super- 
numerary men  that  followed  the  Ro- 
ipan  armies,  for  the  purpose  of  lilling 
up  any  vacancies  wluch  nii;;ht  occur 
through  deaiii  or  sickness;.  No  parti- 
cular ikitics  were  exacted  from  them, 
except  that  of  m^irching  in  front  of  the 
troops,  in  order  to  annoy  the  enemy 
with  their  cross-bows, 

MILITES  CAUSARir,  ainong  the 
Romans,  soldiers  who  were  discharged 
on  account  of  sickness  aiid  inability  to 
serve,  were  so  called. 

MILITES  (ON^UMMATT,  soldiers 
among  the  Rr>mans,  who  bad  served 
tjieir  prescribed  pei  iod.  They  were  al- 
so called  Emeriti. 

MILITES  MERCENARIT,  auxiliar 

ry  troops  or  soldiers,  who  were  hired 

by  the  Ilomans  in  time  of  war.     Hence 

men  hired  to  fight  are  called  mercenaries. 

M ILITES  rilOVTNCI  ALES,  troops 


which  composed  the  Roman  legions^ 
and  consisted  wholly  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  auxiliary  troops  were  originally 
drawn  out  of  the  Italian  proviqces,  that 
were  in  alliance  with  Rome;  and  when 
they  afterwards  became  Roman  citizens, 
soldiers  were  enlisted  and  paid  from 
other  countries,  Thu$,  before  Barbary 
fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  large  levies 
were  obtained  from  that  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

MILITES  STATIONARII,  bodies 
of  armed  uien,  among  the  Romans,  who 
were  distributed  through  the  empire,  in 
order  t<»  check  disorders,  prevent  plun<> 
dcr,  ai]d  to*  escort  the  guilty  to  the  tri- 
bunals of  justice. 

MILITES  SUBITARII, troops  raised 
upon  emergency,  especially  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  unexpected  hostilities.  On 
these  occaiiions,  men  of  all  ages  were 
obliged  to  enrol  themselves. 

MILITES  URBAN  I,  a  class  of  Ro- 
man  soldiers,  or  rather  an  armed  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  which 
renuiined   in   the  capital,  without  any 
particular  murk  of  distinction  among 
themselves,  in  order  to  protect  it  during 
the  absence  of  the  regular  troops,  on 
the  sudden  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties.    Eturing  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
rors, these  men  became  the  Janissaries 
of  R(m>e ;  for  they  insensibly  became 
of  so  much  importance,  tliat  they  yielded 
jj  in  rank  and  consideration,  as  a  body*  to 
the  Frietorian  Baiids  only.    They  had 
regular  cu mps  in  the  citVi,  which  were 
called  Caatra  Urhinui.    They  were  in 
high  favour  with  the  Emperors^  and  ge- 
nerally shared  a  large  proportion  of  the 
legacies  which  were  left  by  the  former 
in  their  wills.    The  privates  received 
half  the  pay  and  subsistence  which  were 
allowed  the  Prsetorian  Bands;  enjoyed 
j  exclusive  privileges,  and  could  only  be 
'  commanded  by  tlie  Prafect  of  Rome. 
I      MILITIA,  a  force  whose  services,  m 
I  general,  do  not  exceed  the  boundaries. 
of  its  native  land,  but  which  may  volun- 
teer beyond  them.     In  this  case,  as  far 
at  least  as  regards  the  British  militia*, 
the  extension  of  ser\'ice  must  have  the 
sanction  of    parliament.    The  militia 
amo^g   the    lloroaus    was    frec|uently 
called  Agiiiirian  soldiers.    With  respect 
to  the  native  spirit  and  perseverance  of 
the  national  troops  of  this  country,  (by 
national  tfoop^  wc  mean  the  militia  as 
i  established  by  law)  it  will  not  be  thought 
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snperfluous  to  give  the  foHowing  ao 
count  of  their  behaviour  at  the  Nor- 
man conquest :  In  pai^e  74  of  £n tick's 
History  and  Survey  of  London,  West- 
minster, &c.  it  is  recorded,  that  in  1066 
the  Danes,  who  had  entered  the  Hum- 
ber,  and  laid  sie^e  to  York,  were  en- 
tirely routed  by  kins;  Harold,  and  forced 
to  return  with  great  loss  to  Denmark. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy; for  Harold,  in  opposine;  him, 
fell  ainnn<:;st  the  slain  in  the  held  of 
battle,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  London 
and  Middlesex  militia,  which  had  the 
honour  of  l)eing  commanded  h^  himself 
in  person,  and  his  brother,  and  received 
the  Normans  with  such  resolution  and 
courage,  that  they  were  at  the  point  of 
retreatiuK,  had  not  VVilliam,who8e  crown 
now  lay  at  stake,  both  performed  the 
part  of  a  leader  bravely,  and  restrained 
them  with  his  presence  and  authority  ; 
and,  at  last,  an  unfortunate  dart  shot 
throutrh  H;irold'*>  left  eye  into  his  brain, 
by  which  he  fell  olf  his  horse,  and  was 
slain  nnder  his  own  standard,  with 
67,974  En«;lish  soldiers,  upon  a  Satur- 
day, on  the  1  tth  of  October,  about  se- 
ven miles  from  Hastings  in  Sussex. 

For  the  directi4>n  and  command  of 
the  militia,  the  kinp;  constitutes  lords- 
Heotenants  of  each  county.  The  mili- 
tia, when  called  out  in  time  of  war,  are 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  to 
discipline  and  pay,  as  the  infantry  of 
the  Ime. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
the  militia  were  exercised  four  times  a 
year,  in  their  respective  districts,  and 
once  a  year  in  battalion.  Some  time 
after,  the  appointed  time  for  their  exer- 
cise and  discipline  was  eiglrt  days  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  in  companies,  and 
four  in  camp.  It  was  afterwards  or- 
dered by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the 
militia  should  be  exercised  twice  a  year, 
for  the  space  of  fourteen  days  each 
time.  After  the  American  war,  no  pro- 
Tisioii  was  made  for  the  training  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  for  a  considera- 
ble time;  and  when  government  be^an 
to  turn  its  attention  to  this  important 
national  concern,  it  was  considered,  on 
account  of  the  edects  produced  by  a 
Joni;  and  expensive  war,  as  proper  to 
attend  to  tlic  strictest  opconomy.  Ac- 
cording to  tliis  principle,  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  militia  were  called  out,  for 
the  purpose  of  discipline,  ia  the  course 


of  the  year.  The  militia  being  latelj 
increased  from  30  to  40,000  men,  it  ap- 
peared proper  to  government,  that  toe 
whole  should  be  exercised  once  a  year, 
for  twenty-one  days  instead  of  twenty- 
eii;ht;  by  which  regulation,  a  saving 
w;is  made  of  seven  day*s  pay  of  officers 
and  men.  It  was  subsequently  thought 
that  it  was  not  very  advisable  to  attend 
particularly  to  oeconomy,  in  a  matter  of 
such  importance  to  th^  nation,  and  it 
was  on  that  account  that  Mr.  York,  the 
secretary  at  war,  on  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1803,  made  a  motion  to  have  the 
militia  drawn  out  for  twenty-eight  days 
instead  of  twenty-one.  The  whole  ex- 
pence  of  training  the  militia  was,  at 
that  period,  200,0001.  and  the  addition- 
al charges  would  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
18,0001. 

Supplementary  l^liLniAf  an  auxiliarj^ 
body  of  men,  winch  was  raised  in  1798, 
for  the  defence  of  Great  Britain.  See 
Act  of  the  20th  of  February,  to  enable 
the  king  to  order  out  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  supplementary  miKtia,  and 
to  provide  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
militia,  by  incorporating  the  supplemen- 
tary militia  therewith. 

MILL,  (mmdin,  Fr.)  properly  denotes 
a  machine  for  grinding  corn,  &c.  but 
more  generally  all  such  machines  whose 
action  depends  upon  a  circular  motion. 
There  are  vivrious  kinds,  though  foreign 
to  this  work. 

Gun-powder  Mill,  (moulin  d  poudre^ 
Fr.)  is  that  used  for  pounding  and  beat- 
ing together  the  ingredients  of  which 
gunpowder  is  composed. 

These  ingredients  being  duly  propor- 
tioned, and  put  into  the  mortars  of  the 
mills,  which  are  hollow  pieces  of  wood, 
each  capable  of  holding  20  pounds  of 
paste,  are  incorporated  by  means  of  the 
pestle  and  spindle.  There  are  24  mor* 
tars  in  each  mill,  where  are  made  each 
dav  4G0  pounds  of  gunpowder,  care 
bein£r  taken  to  sprinkle  the  ingredients 
in  the  mortars  with  water,  from  time  to 
time,  U-'st  they  should  take  fire.  The 
pestle  is  a  piece  of  wood  10  feet  high, 
anrl  4 1  inches  broad,  armed  at  bottom 
with  a  nmnd  piece  of  metal.  It  weighs 
about  60  pounds. 

MIM  RASHY,  Ind,  a  commander  of 
one  thcmsand  horse. 

MIN  D,  (expritf  ame,  Fr.)  the  reason, 
or  rational  part  of  the  soul. 

MILITAHY  MIND,  (etprity  genie 
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mititairCf  Fr.)  By  this  phrase  we  mean 
that  uncommon  cpnstitution  of  mind, 
which  is   Deculiar   to   great  generals 
liloney  whicn  once  animated  the  breasts 
•df  Casab  and  of  Hannibal  in  an- 
cient, and  of  TuRENKE  and  Monte- 
cucuLi,  in  modem  times.     Great  oc- 
casions may  call  it  into  action,  expe- 
rience may  improve  it;  but,  like  the 
poet's  fire,  it  is  the  boon  of  nature,  the 
diosen  gift  of  God  to  the  elect.    To 
•Cbers  who  call  themselves  generals,  it 
may  belong  to  mtortilate  battalions  in 
19  or  1900  different  modes ;  to  waste 
their  own  lives,  to  wear  out  the  pa- 
tience, to  break  the  spirit  of  their  sol- 
diers, by  an  endless  attention  to  end- 
less   minatias;    by  never  ceasing    pa- 
Tades,  by  manoeuvres  long  as  the  day, 
by  all  the  mock  parade  and  idle  pa- 
geantry of  military  show.      In   some 
countries,  and   in   some  services,  this 
■ny  be  the  road  to  advancement,  to 
fortune  and  to  emolument;  but  it  is 
not  the  path  which  leads  to  glory,  or 
Co  genuine  fame.    An  attention  to  ail 
these  details,  when  confined  within  just 
fimits,  may  not  only  be  laudable,  but 
necessary.    However,  the  verse  of  the 
Henriade,  ttl  brUh  au  second  rang  qui 
^iclipu  au  premier,  applies  with  more 
force  to  the  army  than  to  any  other 
profession,  or  to  any  other  human  pur- 
aoit    He  that  is  great  on  the  parade 
may  be  little  in  the  field ;  he  that  can 
draw  on  the  sources  of  his  memovy, 
and  cause  to  be  perforated  with  exactr 
Hess,  maaopuvres,  (which  he  has  gotten 
by  heart  like  a  school  boy),  may  be  en- 
tirely deficient  in  that  quickness  of  in- 
tellect, and  that  vik;onr  of  mind,  which 
C&o  alone  enable  an  officer  to  execute 
MMlitary  movements  in  the  presence  of 
pn  enemy,  and  under  all  the  varying 
eircnmstances  of  actual  warfare.    The 
drill  never  formed  a  general.     To  be 
•uch,  God,  in  the  bounty  of  his  pro- 
vidence, must  have  caused  him  to  have 
been  born  a  great  man.    On  the  con- 
trary,  the   pursuits  of   little   objects 
must  narrow  and  shackle  the  mind. — 
Those  habits  which  ensure  mediocrity, 
will,  almost  always,  preclude  excellence. 
The  boy  %vho  am  form  a  Lotin  verse, 
is  not  therefore  a  pocL      A  special 
pleader  is  not  a  Somers  or  a  Claren- 
don; nor  is  a  good  adjutant  a  great 
feneral.    There  is  hardly  any  man  so 
umblygiftedi  tlmtwitb  solficicntap-  | 


plication  cannot  beoonoe  the  former^— 
To  constitute  the  Utter,  requires  die 
assemblage  of  some  of  the  nobiest  at^ 
tributes  of  our  nature:  that  power  of 
mind,  that  grasp  of  thought,  which 
seizes  almost  every  thing,  as  if  by  in- 
tuition ;  which  thinks,  decidea  and  acts, 
in  the  same  moment;  which  forms  tht 
best  possible  judgment  in  the  shortest 
possible  time;  which  ia  not  only  cool 
and  collected,  but  is  routed  and  excited 
by  danger;  must  all  be  united  to  adorn 
the  character  of  a  great  general.    Add 
to  these  qualities  great  powers  of  dis* 
crimination,  a  constant  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  higher  branches  of  his  pro- 
fession, an  anxious  imitation  of  the  gresi 
models  which    antiquity   and  modera 
times  afford,  and,  above  all,  the  powes- 
sion   of  that  military  imagination,  ot 
which  the  king  of  Prussia  speaks  in  his 
instructions  to  his  generals,  and  without 
which  tiiere  can  be  no  real  excellence  or 
superiority.     You,  who  arc  oooscioei 
that  you  are  thus  endowed,  mar»  ^"^^ 
firm  and  assured  step,  approach  dM 
sanctuary ;  view,  with  the  eye  of  antia- 
pated  hope,  your  niche  in  the  Temple  uf 
Fame,  saying,  with  Corr^ggio— ilnc^  ^ 
son  rnttori. 

.  MINE,  in  a  military  sense,  implies  a 
subterraneous  passage  dug  under  dw 
wall  or  rampart  of  a  fortification,  for 
the  purpose  of  blowing  it  up  by  P^ 
powder. 

Counffr^MiNES,  are  those  made  by 
the  besieged,  whereas  mines  are  g^** 
rally  made  by  tlie  besiegers.  Both  mines 
and  counter  mines  are  made  in  the  ssiM 
manner,  and  for  the  like  purposes,  »«• 
to  blow  up  their  enemies  and  thew 
works ;  only*  the  princifial  galleries  aait 
mines  of  the  besieged,  are  usually  flvde 
before  the  town  is  besieged,  and  tt^ 
quently  at  the  same  time  the  fbrofica* 
tton  is  bnilt,  to  save  expence. 

Eveyifer /aMiK£,l>.to  springamioe- 
When  used  figuratively,  this  expression 
signifies  to  discover  a  plot,  or  wakt  it 
known.  It  likewise  serves  to  expre* 
the  failure  of  any  expedition  or  ondei^ 
taking. 

Vefinitimu  of  Miwas.  A  mine  »• 
subterraneous  cavity  made  aoooran*ff  •» 
the  rules  of  art,  in  which  a  certain 
cjuantity  of  powder  is  lodged,  ''*'**'2 
its  expfoMOO  blows  up  the  eaith  siiO^ 
it. 

It  has  been  found  by  c^*"""^ 
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thst  the  figure  produced  by  the  explo- 
sion is  a  paraboloid,  and  that  the  center 
of  the  powder,  or  charge,  occupies  the 
Focus, 

The  place  where  the  powder  is  lodged 
is  cali^  the  chamber  of  the  mine,  or 
Jaumeau, 

The  passage  leading  to  the  powder  is 
called  tne  galiery. 

The  line  drawn  from  the  center  of 
the  chamber,  perpendicular  to  'the 
nearest  surface  of  the  grpund,  is  called 
the  line  of  least  resistance. 

The  pit  or  hole,  made  by  springing 
the  mine,  is  called  the  excavation. 

The  fire  is  communicated  to  the 
mines  by  a  pipe  or  hose,  made  of  coarse 
cloth,  whose  diameter  is  about  If  inch, 
called  a  smicusoa  {£or  the  filling  of 
which  near  half  a  pound  of  powder  is 
allowed  to  every  foot)^  extending  from 
the  chamber  to  the  entrance  of  the  gal- 
lery, to  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a 
match,  that  the  miner  who  sets  fire  to 
it  may  have  time  to  retire,  before  it 
reaches  the  chamber. 

To  prevent  the  powder  from  con-' 
tractine  any  dampness,  the  saucisson 
is  laid  m  a  small  trough,  called  an  an- 
get,  made  of  boards,  three  inches  and  a 
half  broad.  Joined  together,  lengthwise, 
with  straw  m  it,  and  round  the  saucis- 
son, with  a  wooden  cover  nailed  upon 

it. 

Foyer,  Fr.  Focus,  or  Center  of  the 
Chamber,  Some  authors  call  the  end 
of  the  saucisson  that  comes  within  the 
work,  and  which  is  to  be  set  fire  to,. 
the  foyer,  or  focus:  but  by  most  people, 
this  is  generally  understood  to  be  the 
center  of  the  chamber. 

Galleries  and  Chambers  of  Mines. 
Galleries  made  within  the  fortification, 
before  the  place  is  attacked,  and  from 


which  several  branches  are  carried  to 
different  places,  are  generally  4  or  4{ 
feet  wide,  and  5  or  5f  feet  high.  The 
earth  is  supported  from  falling  in  by 
arches  and  wails,  as  they  are  to  re- 
main for  a  considerable  time;  but  whea 
mines  are  made  to  be  used  in  a  short 
time,  then  the  galleries  are  but  3  or 
d|  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  high,  and 
the  earth  is  supported  by  wooden  frames 
or"  props. 

The  gallery  being  carried  on  to  the 
place  where  the  powder  is  to  be  lodged, 
the  miners  make  the  chamber.  This  is 
generally  of  a  cubical  form,  large  enough 
to  hold  the  wooden  box,  which  contains 
the  powder  necessary  for  the  charge: 
the  box  is  lined  with  straw  and  sand- 
bngs,  to  prevent  the  powder  from  con- 
tracting dampness. 

The  chamber  is  sunk  something  lower 
than  the  gallery,  if  the  soil  permits; 
but  where  water  is  to  be  apprehended, 
it  must  be  made  higher  than  the  gallery; 
otherwise  the  besieged  will  let  in  the 
water,  and  spoil  the  mine. 

Quantities  of  powder  to  charge  Mines. 
Before  any  calculation  can  be  made  of 
the  proper  charge  for  a  mine,  the  den- 
sity and  tenacity  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  to  be  made,  must  be  ascertained,  ei- 
ther by  experiment,  or  othenvise;  for, 
in  soils  of  the  same  density,  that  which 
has  the  greatest  tenacity,  will  require 
the  greatest  force  to  separate  its  parts. 
The  density  is  determined  by  weighing 
a  cubic  foot  (or  any  certain  quantity)  of 
the  soil ;  but  the  tenacity  can  only  be 
determined  by  making  a  mine.  >  The 
following  table  contains  experiments  ia 
six  different  soils,  which  may  be  of  some 
assistance  to  form  a  judgment  of  the* 
nature  of  the  soil,  when  an  actual  experi- 
meut  cannot  be  had. 
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Nature  of  the  Soil. 

Density. 

Tenacity. 

* 

Weight  of  1 
cubic  foot. 

Quantity  of 
powder    to 
raise  1  cub. 
fatlmm. 

1.  Loose  earth  or  sand 

95  pds. 

8  pds. 

2.  Common  light  soil 

124; 

10 

3.  Loam^  or  strong  soil 

127 

121 

4.  Potter*s  clay,  or  stiff  soil 

135 

13* 

5.  Clay,  mixed  with  stones 

160 

16 

6.  Masonry 

205 

SIJ 

All  the  requisites  in  mining  may  be 
determined  by  the  following  problems, 
vhich  admit  *of  four  casts;  for  any 
three  of  the  articles  below  being  given, 
the  fourth  may  thence  be  found. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  soil. 

S.  The  diameter  of  the  excavation. 

3.  The  line  of  least  resistance. 

4.  The  charge. 

Problem  I. 
Given  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  excavation,  and  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  to  find  the  charge. 
RULES. 

1.  To  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  excavation,  add  the  square  of  double 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  reserve 
the  said  sum. 

2.  Multiply  the  square  root  of  the  re- 
served sum  by  douole  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  subtract  the  product 
from  the  same  sum. 

3.  Multiply  half  the  remainder  by  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  1.57  times 
the  product,  will  give  the  solidity  of  the 
excavation.  * 

4.  The  charge  will  then  be  deter- 
mined from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  in 
the  following  example. 

Example  L 
It  is  required  to  make  a  mine  in  the 
second  sort  of  soil,  mentioned  in  the 
fbregoin^  experiments,  which  shall  have 
a  line  ofleast  resistance  of  10  feet,  and 
the  dhtmeter  of  its  excavation  20  feet; 
what  will  be  the  proper  charge  ? 


The  nature  of  this  soil,  by  the  table, 
requires  ten  pounds  of  powder  to  216 
cubic  feet. 

Calculation. 
1.  The  diameter  of  the  excavation 

is  20,  and  its  squai^e  -  400 

Double  the  line  of  least  resistance 

is  20,  and  its  square         -  400 


Therefore  tlie  sum  to  be  resened  is   800 
2.  The  souare  root  of  800  is  28.3 
Double  the  line  of  least  resist-  (.  506 
ance  is  20 


H 


Which  leaves  the  reminder 


234 


3.  ILalf  the  remainder  is  117 

Which  multiplied  by  the  line  of 
least  resistance  -  10 


Gives  the  product 
Which  multiplied  by 


Gives  the  solidity  of  the  exca- 
vation -  feet  1836.9 
feet,      lb.           feet,       lb, 
4.    If  216  :  10  :  :  1836.9  :  85  which 
is  the  charge  required. 
Bif  Logarithms, 
1.  Diam.  of  excavation 

is  ==  20  1.301030 

Diameter  squared  is       2.602060    400 
Doul)le  the  line  pf  least 

resistance  is  ^  20  and  its  square  400 

The  sum  to  be  reserved  is  2.908090    800 

2.  Square 


at 
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9.  Sqaare  root  of  sum  is 

tas  -  1.451545 

Doable  the  Nne  of  least 

resisCsDpc  is  =z  SO      1.301030 


Prodnet  to  be  subtract- 

td  is  -  «.75«575    566 

Remainder  is         -        8.369216    934 
line  of  least  resist.r:10  1.000000 
10  pounds  of  powder      1.000000 
To  216  cttbic  feet,  compL 

^th,  -  7.665540 

To  which  add  the  c&na. 

iog.  -  9394870 


And  the  sum  is  the  lo- 
garithm charge    re- 


quired 


1.999632=:85lb. 


PaOBLEM  IL 

Given  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  and  the  charge,  to 
find  the  diameter  of  the  excavation. 

Rules. 

1.  Find  the  solidity  of  the  earth  to  be 
raised,  hj  a  proportion  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  multiply  it  by  1.27. — 
Divide  the  product  by  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  to  the  Quotient  add  the 
square  of  the  line  of  least  resistance: 
reserve  the  sum. 

2.  Multiply  the  square  root  of  the 
turn  reserved  by  twice  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  add  the  product  to  the 
said  sum,  and  from  the  result  sabtract 
three  times  the  square  of  the  line  of 
least  resistance;  so  will  the  square  root 
of  the  remainder  be  the  diameter  of  the 
required  excavation. 

Example  I. 

Let  a  mine  be  charged  witli  100 
pounds  of  powder,  in  a  soil  which  re* 
quires  eleven  pounds  of  powder  to  raise 
816  cubic  feet,  and  let  its  line  of  least 
resistance  be  ten  feet :  what  will  be  the 
diameter  of  the  excavation  ? 

By  the  nature  of  the  soil  lllb.  :  216 
feet  -:  :  lOOlb.  :  1964  feet,  which  is  the 
solidity  of  the  earth  to  be  raised 

1.  Therefore  multiply         -  1964 

By  -  '      -  1.27 


The  product  is 


2494.28 


Which  divided  by  the  line  of  * 
least  resistance,  10,  is     •     349<428 
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To  which  add  the  square  of  the 
line  of  least  resistance  100.000 


And  the  sum  to  be  reserved  is    349.426 
2.  The  square  root  of  349.428 
is  18.7,  which  multiplied  by    * 
twice  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, 20,  gives  -  374. 

This  added  to  the  sum  reserved 

gi'^es  .  723.428 

From  which  subtract  3  times  • 
the  square  of  least  resistance  300. 


And  there  will  remain       -       42^.428 
The  square  root  of  which  is,  20.5  feet, 

being  the  required  diameter  of  the 

excavation. 

By  Logarithms. 
Ti'umb.       Logar.    Numh 
Cubic  feet  ==  216      2.334454 
Powder  lllb.  co,  ar.     8.95860T 
Charge    =:      lOO      2.000000 
Line  of  least  resist  10, 

CO.  ar.  -  9.000000 

Constant  logarithm     0.103804 

2.396865     249.4 
rtiti 
To  wh  ieh  add  the  square 
of  line  of  least  resist* 
ance  -  -  100.0 


Sum  to  be  reserved  Is  2.543323    349.4 


Half  of  which  logar.    1.271661 
Twice  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, 20,        -    1.301030 


Product  to  be  added  b  2.572691    373.8 


The  result  is 

From  which  subtract 
thrice  the  square  of 
the  line  of  least  re* 
sistance 


7t3.it 


300.0 


And  there  remains  2.626546  423.9 
Half  of  which  logar.  is  1.313273    20.5T 

feet,  the  diameter  of  the  excavation 

required. 

Loading  and  stepping  of  Mines.— 
The  gallery  and  chamber  being  ready  to 
be  loaded,  a  strong  box  of  wood  is 
made  of  the  size  and  figure  of  the 
chamber,  being  about  1-Sd  or  l-4th 
bigger  than  is  required  for  containing 
the  necessary  quantity  of  powders 
3  Y  agaiost 
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against  the  sides  aad  bottom  of  the 
box  is  put  some  straw ;  and  this  straw 
is  covered  over  with  empty  sand  hags, 
to  prevent  the  powder  from  contract- 
ing any  dampness :  a  hole  is  made  in . 
the  side  next  the  gallery,  near  the  bot- 
tom, for  the  saucisson  to  pass  through, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the 
bottom,  by  means  of  a  wooden  peg,  to 
prevent  its  loosening  frotn  the  powder: 
or  to  hinder  the  enemy  (if  he  should 
reach  the  entrance)  from  being  able  to 
tear  it  out.  .  This  done,  the  powder  is 
brought  in  sand  bags,  and  thrown  loose 
in  the  box,  and  covered  also  with  straw 
and  sand  bags;  upon  this  is  put  the  cover 
of  the  box,  pressed  down  very  tight  with 
strong  props ;  and,  to  render  them  more 
-secure,  planks  are  also  {>ut  above  them, 
against  the  earth,  and  wedged  in  as  fast 
as  possible. 

This  done*  the  vacant  spaces  between 
the  props  are  filled  up  with  stones  and 
dung,  and  rammed  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner: the  least  neglect  in  this  work  will 
considerably  alter  the  effect  of  the  mine. 
^  Then  the  auget  is  laid  from  the  cham- 
ber to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  with 
some  straw  at  the  bottom;  and  the 
saucisson  laid  in  it,  with  strftw  over  it : 
lastly,  it  must  be  shut  with  a  wooden 
cover  nailed  upon  it.  Creat  care  mast . 
be  taken,  in  stopping  up  the  gallery,  not 
|o  press  too  hard  upon  the  auget,  for 
fear  of  spoiling  the  saucisson,  which 
may  hinder  the  powder  from  taking 
£re,  and  so  prevent  the  mine  from 
spriiigijjg.  The  gallery  is  stopped  up 
with  stones,  eartli,  and  dung,  well 
rammed,  six  or  seven  feet  further  from 
the  chamber  than  the  length  of  the  line 
of  l^ast  resistance. 

Globe  ofcomprtuum  in  MiVESyfr&m 
Bclidor,  If  you  imagine  a  large  globe 
of  earth  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  powder  lodged 
in  its  center,  so  as  to  produce  a  proper 
efiect  witliout  bursting  the  globe;  by 
setting  fire  to  the  powder,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  explosion  will  act  all  round,  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  which  oppose 
its  morion ;  and  as  the  particles  or  the 
earth  are  porous,  they  will  compress 
each  other  in  proportion  as  the  name 
increases  and  the  capacity  of  the  cham- 
ber increases  likewise:  but  the  parti- 
cles of  earth  next  to  the  ^luuuber  will 
communicate  a  part  of  their  motion  to 
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those  next  to  them,  and  those  to  their 
neighbours;  and  this  communication 
will  thus  continue  in  a  decreasing  pro^ 
portion,  till  the  whole  force  of  explo- 
sion is  entirely  spent ;  and  the  particles 
of  earth  beyond  this  term  will  remaia 
in  the  same  state  as  they  were  at  first. 
The  particles  of  earth  that  have  been 
acted  upon  by  tlie  force  of  explosion 
will  compose  a  elobe,  which  Mr.  Beli*> 
dor  calls  the  globe  of  comprestkm. 
Different  sorts  of'  Mines  are  as  follow : 

FougasseSf  are  a  sort  of  small  mines, 
frequently  made  before  the  weakest 
parts  of  a  fortification,  as  the  salient 
angles  and  faces,  not  defended  by  a  cross 
tire. 

Treffle  Mines,  are  mines  with  two 
chambers  only. 

T-MiN£S,  so  called  from  their  great 
resemblance  to  that  letter.  They  ar« 
double  mines,  having  four,  lodgments. 

Double  T-MiNEs,  have  eight  lodg- 
ments, and  four  doors. 

Triple  T-MiNCi>,  have  twelve  lodg- 
mentsi  and  six  doors. 

Double  Treffle  Mines,  have  four 
lock^ments,  and  eight  doors. 

Triple  l^^ffle  Mikes,  have  six  lodg* 
ments,  and  twelve  doors.  . 

Mine  sans  cervelle^  Fr.  literally  signi- 
fies a  mine  without  brains.  This  ex- 
pression is  used  amon^  miners  to  de- 
scribe any  unthankful  piece  of  grouncL 
which  has  no  consistency  within  itself, 
either  at  the  top  of  the  fallerv,  or  on  its 
sides,  and  is  rendered  firm  by  various 
expedients. 

MIN£R3,  are  generally  soldiers : 
most  of  the  foreign  regiments  of  artille- 
ry have  each  a  company  of  miners,  com<* 
manded  by  a  captain  and  two  lieute- 
nants. When  tlie  miners  are  at  work 
in  the  mines,  they  wear  a  kind  of  hood^ 
to  keep  the  earth  that  falls,  out  of  their 
eyes.  In  the  English  service  the  arti- 
ficers are  ordered  for  that  purpose. 

MINERVA,  ('Afmerrf,  Fr.)  accord- 
ing to  the  heathen  mythology,  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom,  of  war,  and  of  the  arts ; 
slie  was  also  looked  upon  as  the  goddess 
of  peace.  Slie  is  cenerally  represented 
with  a  helmet  on  ner  head,  a  shield  on 
her  arm,  with  a  lance  and  an  olive 
branch  in  her  hand ;  several  mathcnub- 
tjical  instruments,  and  the  figure  of  an 
owl  near  her,  as  the  emblem  of  wis- 
dom. 

MINING, 
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MINING,  in  military  affiurs,  is  Uie 
mrt  of  blowing  up  anj  part  of  a  fortifi- 
catioHy  building,  &c.  by  gunpowder.-^ 
The  art  of  mining  requires  a  perfect 
knowledge  both  of  fortification,  and  geo- 
metry; and  by  these  previous  helps,  the 
engineer  may  be  qualified  to  ascertain 
correctly  the  nature  of  all  manner  of 
heights,  depths,  breadths,  and  thick* 
nesses ;  to  ju^f^e  perfectly  of  slopes  and 
perpendiculars,  whethef  they  be  such  as 
are  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  such  as 
are  visual;  together  with  the  true  levels 
of  all  kinds  of  earth.  To  which  must 
be  added,  a  consummate  skill  in  the 
quality  of  rocks,  earths,  masonry,  and 
sands ;  the  whole  accompanied  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
all  sorts  of  gunpowder. 

Mining  is  become  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential parts  of  the  attack  and  defence 
of  places :  so  much  artillery  is  used,  that 
nothing  above  ground  can  withstaiKi  its 
effects;  the  most  substantial  ramparts 
and  parapets  can  resist  but  a  short  time; 
ihe  outworks,  though  numerods,  serve 
only  to  retard,  for  a  time,  the  surrender 
of  the  place. 

We  are  told  in  history,  that  mines  were 
made  long  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder; for  the  ancients  made  gal- 
leries or  under-ground  passages,  much 
in  the  same,  way  as  the  moderns,  from 
irithout,  under  the  walls  of  the  places, 
which  they  cut  off  from  tlie  foundation, 
and  sQpported  them  with  strong  props : 
then  they  filled  the  intervals  with  all 
manner  of  combustibles,  which  being 
set  on  fire  burnt  their  props,  and  the 
vrall  being  no  longer  supported,  fell, 
whereby  a  breach  was  maae. 

The  besieged  also  made  under-eround 
passages,  from  the  town,  under  the  be- 
siegers machines,  by  which  they  bat- 
tered the  walls, to  destroy  them;  which 
proves  Necessity  to  have  been  the  in- 
▼entress  of  mines,  as  well  as  of  other 
useful  arts. 

The  first  mines,  since  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  were  made  in  1487,  by 
the  Genoese,  at  the  attack  of  Sereza- 
nella,  a  town  in  Florence;  but  these 
failinff,  they  were  for  some  time  neglect- 
ed, tifi  Peter  Navarro,  beii^  then  en- 
gineer to  the  Genoese,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Spaniards  in  1503,  against  the 
French,  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  del 
JDxOi  at  Naplesy  made  a  mine  under  the 


wall,  and  blew  it  up ;  in  consequence 
of  which  tlie  castle  was  taken  by 
storm. 

Mr.  Valliere  relates  the  same  story, 
but  differs  in  the  name  of  the  engineer: 
he  says  it  was  Francis  George,  an  Ita^ 
lian,  who,  serving  at  Naples  in  quality 
of  arcliitect,  proposed  to  Peter  Na- 
varro, the  Spanish  governor,  to  take  this 
castle  by  mining. 

Namet  of  articles  tued  in  Mining. 

Auget,  e  kind  of  small  trough,  made 
of  strong  inch  boards,  about  4  inches 
square,  in  which  the  saucisson  is  laid  in 
straw,  to  prevent  the  powder  from  con«> 
tractiiig  any  dampness. 

Chamber^  the  place  where  the  powder 
is  lodged,  being  first  put  in  cubical 
boxes  made  for  that  purpose. 

Excavation^ }  the  pit  or  hole  made  by 

JEntonnoirf  S  a  mine  when  sprung, 

Focusy  the  center  of  the  chamber  where 
the  powder  is  lodged. 

Fouga$z^  a  kind  of  small  mine. 

Fourneau.    3ee  Chamber, 

Miners  Toolsy  are  augers  of  several 
sorts,  levers  of  different  sorts,  needles 
for  working  in  rocks,  rakes,  spades, 
shovels,  wheel-barrows,  sledge-hammers, 
masons'  hammers,  pick-axes,  picks,  mat- 
tocks,  chissels,  plummets, rules,  a  miner's 
dial,&c. 

Line  t^least  resistance^  is  a  line  drawp 
from  the  center  of  the  space  containing 
the  powder,  perpendicular  to  the  neaiv 
est  surface. 

Galleryy  the  passage  leading  to  the 
powder. 

Saucisson^  is  a  pipe  or  hose  made  of 
coarse  cloth,  whose  diameter  is  about  an 
inch,  and  filled  with  gunpowder;  then 
laid  in  the  trough  or  auget,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  chamber  to  the  entrance 
of  the  ^lery,  that  the  miner  who  sets 
fire  to  it,  may  have  time  to  retire  before 
it  reaches  to  the  chamber. 

MINION,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  lar^ 
and  ordinary ;  the  large  minion  has  its 
bore  3^  inches  diameter,  and  is  1000 
pounds  weight;  its  load  is  3i  pounds 
of  powder;  its  shot  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  3{-  pounds  weight;  its  length 
is  ei^t  feet,  and  its  level  range  125 
paces.  The  ordinary  minion  is  three 
inches  diameter  in  the  bore,  and  weighs 
about  800  j>ounds  weight :  it  is  sevcq 
feet  long,  its  load  3{  pounds  of  pow* 
3  Y  «  der, 
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der,  its  shot  near  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  weighs  three  pounds  four 
ounces,  and  shoots  point  blank  180 
paces. 

MINISTER,  according  to  Johnson, 
is  one  who  acts  not  by  any  inherent  au- 
thority of  his  own,  but  under  another. 
Thus  in  England  all  ministers  act  under 
»  supreme  authority,  which  is  vested  in 
the  Knig,  Lords,  and  Commons,  to 
whom  they  are  responsible.  In  milita- 
ry matters,  there  is  not  only  a  war  mi- 
nister, but  a  secretary  at  war,  who  like- 
wise acts  conjointly  with  the  secretary 
of  state.  All  dispatches  and  papers  of- 
consequence  relating  to  the  anny  must 
first  pass  through  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  the  war  minister,  before  thvy  are 
laid  before  parliament,  or  otherwise 
acted  upon  by  the  secretary  at  war. — 
The  common  arrangements  of  corps, 
directions  with  respect  to  marching, 
&c.  are  transmitted  to  the  secretary  at 
war,  and  to  the  quarter-master-gene- 
ral's  ofBce,  without  previously  passing 
through  the  secretary  of  state,  or  war 
minister. 

Mjnistre  de  la  Guerre^  Fr.  minis- 
ter of  the  war  department.  The  ap- 
pointment of  minister  and  secretary  at 
war,  aoKMig  the  French,  first  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  in 
1549. 

As  this  public  officer  is  considered 
by  the  French  in  a  very  different  light 
than  he  is  with  us,  it  may  not  be  ir* 
relevant  to  give  the  following;  extract 
from  a  late  French  publication:— 
"  The  minister  of  tlie  war  department 
is  a  statesman  (komme  d*itat)y  whose 
functions  are  of  the  most  important 
and  most  extensive  nature,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  sovereign  by  whom  he  is 
entrusted  with  their  discharge,  and  in 
regard  to  all  the  chiefs,  and  all  the 
corps  of  which  the  armies  and  garrison- 
towns  are  composed.  To  answer  his 
sovereign's  intentions,  and  thereby  to 
l>e  useful  to  the  country  at  large,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  minister  of  war  should 
be  known  for  his  military  Udcnts,  be 
di8ti;)guished  for  a  peculiar  aptitude  at 
arrangement,  aqd  for  a  strict  and  rigid 
adherence  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
impartiality.  He  must  not  only  pos- 
sess the  knowledge  and  the  feelings  of 
a  soldier,  but  have  also  the  regularity 
and  the  method  of  a  man  of  business.* 
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Let  US  add,  he  should  be  accessible  to 
merit,  impartial  io  the  distribution  of 
places,  and  rigidly  honest  in  the  appro- 
priation  of  public  monies. 

MINUTE,  a  hasty  sketch  ukea  of 
any  thing  in  writing.  Hence  minutes 
of  a  general  or  regimental  court-mar* 
eial. 

Minutes  of  council  in  the  military 
department,  the  notification  of  orders 
and  regulations,  which  are  directed  to 
be  observed  by  the  army  in  India,  is  so 
called.  These  minutes  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  governor-general  in  counci)| 
and  are  the  result  of  previous  comntiH 
nications  from  the  Hon.  Court  of  Direc- 
tors in  Europe.  They  answer  to  the 
French  word  rewleat^  which  was  pre- 
fixed  to  all  orders  and  regulations  that 
were  occasionally  issued  by  the  milita- 
ry boards,  or  conseils  de  guerre,  for  ths 
government  of  the  army.  The  tem 
jugement  d'un  eonseil  de  guerre^  corro* 
sponded  with  our  minutes  oi  a  general 
or  regimental  courtnnartia),  and  ex- 
pressed not  only  the  minutes  but  tbc 
sentence  of  the  court. 

MINUTE,  the  60th  part  of  each  de- 
gree of  a  circle;  and,  in  computatioii  of 
time,  the  60th  part  of  an  hour. 

La  MiNVTE,  IV.  the  original  of  a  sen- 
tence or  decree. 

MIQUELETS,  ¥r.  a  banditU  t^t 
infest  the  Pvrenean  mountains,  and  are 
extremely  obnoxious  to  travellers. 

The  MiQUELETS  are  armed  with  pis- 
tols in  their  waist-belts,  an  arquebuss 
and  a  dagger  at  their  side.  These  men 
are  frcqaently  employed  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  time  of  war ;  but  their  service 
is  confined  to  the  mountains,  which  they 
climb  with  wonderful  agility. 

MIQU^XETTI,  a  small  body  of 
mountain  fusileers,  belonging  to  the 
Neapolitan  army. 

MIRE,  Fr,  in  the  French  artillery,  a 
piece  of  wood,  about  four  inches  thick, 
one  foot  high,  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  which  is  used  in  pointing  eaih* 
non. 

Coins  de  Mire,  Fr.  wedges  made  of 
wood,  which  serve  to  raise  or  depress 
any  piece  of  ordnance.  They  are  like- 
wise used  for  the  same  purpose  in  mai^ 
tars. 

MIRZA,  /fid:  Sir,  Lord,  Master. 

3b  MISBEHAVE,  in  a  military 
scase,  to  act   in   any  manner  uobe' 
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coning  the  chiiniofetr  of  «ii  officer  or 

soldier. 

.    To  MiSBBRAVK  before  the  enen^j  to 

abandon    the    colours,   or  shamefully 

f^ve  way  in  actiou,  &c.    See  Mutiny 

A.CT 

MISCELLANEOUS,  an  item  or 
charge  iu  ihe  estimates  of  the  British 
army,  so  distinguished,  as  Miscellene<m$ 
Services, 

MISERICORDE,  Fr.  a  short  di)g^ 
ger,  which  the  cavalry  formerly  used, 
for  the  purpose  of  dispatching  an  ene- 
my who  would  not  ask  quarter  or  mer- 
cy. 

La  MISINTELUGENCEi  Fr.  this 
word  is  generally  used  by  the  Frendi  to 
express  a  want  of  intelligence,  or  of 
proper  information. 

MISRAK,  a  Turkish  sabre.  See 
Spa  BIS. 

MISSI  DOMINICI,  afterwards 
called  among  the  French  Jugei  des 
JBjeemptty  certain  persons  or  commis- 
•ioners,  who,  under  the  reign  of  Louis* 
LE-6R0S,  king  of  France,  watched  the 
conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  dukes  and 
counts,  and  reported  accordingly. 

MISSILE,  }  any   weapon   which    is 

MISSIVE, )  either  thrown  by  the 
hand,  or  which  strikes  at  a  distance 
from  the  moving  power. 

MISSING,  an  expression  used  in  mi- 
Ktary  returns,  especially  in  field  reports, 
after  an  engagement,  to  account  for  the 
general  loss  of  men. 

MITRAILLE,  JFV.  small  pieces  of  old 
iron,  such  as  heads  of  amis,  &c.  with 
which  pieces  of  or(inance  are  frequently 
loaded. 

Tirer  ^  Mitrailie,  Fr.  to  fire  with 
grape-shot.  Tins  term  is  frequently 
used  by  the  French,  to  express  the  bri* 
bery  wntch  is  practised  in  war  time  by 
one  nation  upon  another,  for  the  pur* 
nose  of  fomenting  civil  insurrections. 
Hence  tirer  i  mUraille  d*or. 

MITRAILLADES,  a  discliarge  of 
oiqpe-shot  from  pieces  of  ordnance.^ 
This  was  a  new  mode  of  puni^ment 
devised  under  the  revolutionary  govenv- 
Bient  of  Firance,  and  wa^  principally 
practised  during  the  reign  of  Robespierre, 
.in  the  commune  of  Lyons.  Cannon, 
loaded  with  grepe-«hot,  were  fired  on 
citizens,  boono  hand  and  foot;  and  such 
as  wera  only  wounded  by  the  shot,  were 
Bfterwatdi  put  to  death  by  th«  sword 
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or  sabre.  Bonaparte,  under  his  pro- 
tector Barra^  maae  use  of  this  mode  to 
quell  th^  refractory  sections  of  Paris; 
lie  was  called,  from  this  circumstance^ 
le  petit  mitraiUeuTy  the  little  grape- 
shodter. 

MITRE,)  a  mode  of  joining  two 

MITER,  J  boards,  or  other  pieces  of 
wood  tos^ther  at  right  angles. 

MOAT,  a  wet  or  dry  ditch,  dug 
round  the  walls  of  a  town,  or  fortified 
place.  When  an  enemy  attacks  a  town, 
which  has  dry  moats  round  it,  the  ram- 
part must  be  approached  by  galleries 
under  ground,  wltich  galleries  are  run 
beneath  the  moat;  when  the  place  is  at- 
tempted through  wet  moats,  your  ap- 
proaches must  be  made  by  galleries 
above  eround,ahat  is  to  say,  by  galle- 
ries raised  above  the^  surface  of  the 
water.  The  brink  of  the  moat  next  the 
rampart  is  called  the  scarp,  and  the  op- 
posite one  the  counterscarp. 

I>ry-MoAT,  that  which  has  no  water. 
It  should  invariably  be  deeper  than  the 
one  that  is  full  of  water. 

Flat-bottomed  Moat,  that  which  hath 
no  sloping,  its  corners  being  somewhat 
rouiKled. 

Lined  Moat,  that  whose  scarp  and 
counterscarp  are  cased  with  a  wall  of 
mason  work  made  aslope. 

MODEL, a  mould;  also  a  diminutive 
representation  of  any  thing.  Thus  mo 
dels  of  warlike  instruments,  fortifica- 
tions, &c.  &c.  are  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Laboratory  at  Woolwich. 

MODERN,  something  of  our  own 
times,  in  opposition  to  what  is  antique 
or  ancient. 

MooKRi;  TacticSy  and  Mooern  Art 
of  War,  that  system  of  manceuvre  and 
evolution,  which  has  been  adopted  since 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  fire- 
arms. 

Ancient  TactieSy  and  ancient  Art  of 
WoTy  the  system  which  was  pursued 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  &c.  before 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  firo 
arms. 

MOGNIONS,  from  the  French  Maig- 
non,  signifying  the  stump  of  a  limb.-^ 
A  sort  of  armour  for  the  shoulders. 

MOGO,  a  name  given  to  a  hatchet  or 
tomahawk,  by  the  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land.   See  Granfi  Voyage. 

MOGUL,  the  Emperor  of  India,  from 
whom  the  nabobs  ongineily  recnve  their 
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iqppointments,  as  governors  and  super- 
intencUuts  of  provinces. 

Mogul  Tartars^  a  nation  so  called, 
that  made  considerable  conquests  in  In- 
dia. 

MOIIUR,  Ind,  a  golden  coin»  which 
sometimes  varies  in  its  value,  but  gene* 
rally  goes  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  rupees. 

MOIENN  £,  Fr.  a  piece  of  ordnance^ 
whiclvSs  now  called  a  four-poqnder,  and 
whidi  b  ten  feet  long,  was  foimeriy  so 
called. 

MOINE,  IV.  a  half-«heet  of  paper, 
folded  into  two  or  four  parts,  with 
which  is  covered  the  train  of  gunpow- 
der that  serves  to  set  fire  to  the  saucis- 
son. 

MOINEAU,  a  French  term  for  a  lit- 
tle flat  bastion,  raised  upon  a  re-enter- 
ing an^le,  before  a  curtain  which  is  too 
loug»  between  two  other  bastions.  It 
is  commonly  joined  to  the  curtain,  but 
sometimes  separated  bv  a  fosse,  and 
then  called  a  detached  bastion.  They 
are  not  raised  so  high  as  tlie  works  of 
the  place. 

A  MOIS  jRsHMrtfi,  or  Roman  month, 
considered  as  a  tax  or  contribution, 
wluch  ib  collected  from  all  the  circles, 
amouuts  to  ei^hty-^three  thousand,  nine 
bu^dred  and  sixty-four  German  florins, 
when  it  is  paid  m  specie,  and  to  9681 
cavalry,  and  12,795  loot  soldiers,  when 
the  quota  is  given  in  eifective  forces. 

This  tax  grows  out  of  an  old  custom, 
which  origiiMlly  prevailed  when  the  Em- 
perors went  to  llome  to  be  crowned, 
and  which  served  Ut  defray  their  ex- 
pences  thitlv>r. 

MOISSON,JFr.  harvest.  This  word 
is  used  in  various  senses  by  the  French, 
particularly  in  two,  of  a  poetical  and 
iiifttrHtive  Kind,  viz.  ti  a  vu  cinquante 
Maissom :  he  has  lived  fifty  years;  lite- 
rally, has  seen  fifty  harvests. 

MoiHsoN  de  lauricrSy  Fr.  a  succession 
fkf  victories,  6lc,  literally,  a  harvest  of 
laurels^ 

MoissoN  di  gloire,  is  taken  in  the 
vme  sense. 

MOISONNER  des  hurien,  Fr.  to 
reap  laurels. 

MoisoNNER  les  kommeSy  Fr.  to  kill  off, 
&c.    To  mow  down  men. 

MOLLER,  Fr,  literally  means  to  wax 
toft.  It  is  used  figuratively  among  the 
French,  to  signify,  in  a  military  sense, 
the  yielding  or  giving  way  of  armed  men, 
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viz.  /«s  trwpei  moUiteniy  the  txwxpB  g;iTe 
way. 

MOLLESSE,  jFV*.  in  a  figurative  sense, 
signifies  want  of  firmness  or  resolution. 
Je  craim  la  moUetse  de  vot  conseik;  I 
mistrust  the  pliant  tendency  of  your  ad* 
vice  or  counseL 

MONDF^  Fr,  in  a  military  sense, 
means  men  or  soldiers,  viz. 

Ce  capUoine  rCceccit  que  la  moitU  da 
fo»  tnonde;  tliat  captain  had  only  half 
his  complement  of  men. 

On  a  perdu  heauamp  de  mondey  Fr. 
d^y  have  lost  a  considerable  number 
of  men. 

It  a  HU  numde  d^eunemis  sur  let  hraSy  ^ 
Fr.  he  is  assailed  by  a  multiplicity  of  * 
foes. 

Alter  cl  Vautre  m<mdey  Fr.  this  eX'* 

{tression  bears  the  same  import  in  Eng- 
tsh  that  it  docs  in  French,  viz.  to  die— 
literally  to  go  into  the  other  world. 

Le  Ifouvemu  Monde,  Fr.  this  term  is 
frequently  used  to  denote  America.-* 
Hence  LAnden  et  le  Nouveau  Monde^ 
means  the  two  continents. 

MONEY-Mat^err.  An  e^^tression  in 
familiar  use  to  express, all  pecuniary 
concerns.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
commended to  every  responsible  mili* 
tary  man  to  be  scrupulously  correct  on 
this  head.  More  tlian  half  the  breaches 
of  friendship  and  common  acquaintance 
that  occur  in  life,  may  be  traced  to  ir« 
regularity:  but  in  no  instance  are  its 
effects  so  fatal,  as. when  the  soldier  is 
wronged,  or  is  induced  to  think  so,  by 
the  omissions,  &c«  of  oftcers  or  ser* 
jeants. 

MONIES,  in  a  military  sense,  are 
such  sums  as  are  issued  for  public  ser- 
vice^ and  are  more  specifically  distiiw 
guished  by  the  appellation  of  army  estii- 
mates.  It  is  usual  for  the  secreury  at 
war  to  move  for  tlie  estimates  of  tl^e 
army. 

^r(/-MoNEY,  all  officers  serving  i« 
Ireland,  have  an  allowance  of  this  de- 
scription. It  amounts  to  15s.  6d.  per 
annum;  For  broken  periods  it  is  cal-* 
culated  at  three  half-|ience  per  diem. 

Beer-MoKEY,  an  allowance  of  oae 
penny  per  diem,  given  to  private  sol* 
diers  in  lieu  of  small  beer. 

BfMinf^MoNEY.     See  RxcarirrK^. 

Emery t  Oily  and  Brickrdust»^ov%Xf 
a  certain  allowance  which  is  made  to 
soldiers  in  the  British  service^  to.enabto 
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them  ta  k«ep  their  anna  in  good  condi- 
tion;  in  which  are  includ^  brushes, 
picken,  tumscrews,  and  worms.  The 
actual  expenditure  for  these  arUcles, 
certified  upon  honour  by  the  colonel,  or 
commanding  officer,  is  allowed  by  go- 
vernment; provided  the  amount  does 
not,  in  any  half  year,  exceed  the  rate  of 
Is.  4{d  per  man  for  each  effiective  rank 
and  tile.  For  further  particulars  con- 
cerning this  allowance,  see  James's 
Comprenhensive  View,  page  d,  &c 

Gran  Money,  a  certain  sum,  so  call"- 
e<^  which  was  formerly  stopped  from 
the  dragoons,  for  answering  the  ex«> 
pences  customarily  borne  bv  the  regi- 
ments. Out  of  this  money  the  serjeau^ 
corporal,  drum  and  dragoon,  were  fur- 
uisned  with  such  necessaries  as  were 
not  (by  the  regulation  of  the  clothiug) 
auppUed  by  the  colonel,  and  paid  two 
shillings  a  year  to  the  surgeon  for  m»> 
dicines;  out  of  which  also,  such  losses 
might  be  made  good  as  happened  by  ex- 
chaii^e  of  moneyi  in  the  remittance  of 
their  pay.  It  was  directed  by  the  war- 
rant iasued  on  the  88th  of  June,  1721, 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  that 
the  captains  should  find  the  dragoons 
with  certain  necessaries  at  specified 
rates,  both  in  the  house,  and  at  grass, 
taking  the  same  at  all  hazards,  equally 
in  all  regiments;  and  they  were  requir- 
ed to  account  with  them  lor  the  remain- 
der,  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
horses  were  taken  up  from  grass. 

l>vv-MoN£T,  the  money  which  is 
paid  for  recruiting  the  army  is  so  call- 
ed. By  general  orders  issued  16  June, 
1804,  it  was  raised  to  the  following : 
cavalry,  161.  lis.  per  man;  infantry, 
191. 19s.  and  boys,  lOl.  15s.  each. 

Xod^giff^-MoNKY,  a  sum  allowed  to 
officers  to  provide  lodgings,  when  they 
cannot  be  aooomrooduted  in  barracks, 
or  government  bouses.  The  several 
sums,  according  to  their  different  ranks, 
and  the  regulations  relating  thereto, will 
be  found  accurately  stated  in  the  Trea- 
tise on  Military  Finance. 

AfarcAifig-MoNETf  commonly  called 
marchitig  guinea^  a  specific  sum,  which 
is  issued  by  the  receiver-general  of  each 
countY,  when  the  militia  is  first  embo- 
died lor  service;  and  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  several  captains  of  companies 
to  the  individuals  who  compose  them. 
It  is  called  marching  guinea,  from  that 


sum  being  paid  to  every  man  before  lie 
quits  his  county,  and  marches  on  ge* 
neral  home  service. 

PosM^^MoMBY,  an  allowance  which 
is  made  to  ofticers  in  the  British  service, 
to  enable  them  to  pay  the  expences  of 
voyages  to  and  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies^ 

Regimental  Monies,  all  sums  issued 
to  paymasters  for  the  subsistence,  &c. 
of  the  men  belonpng  to  a  reinment,  are 
so  called;  for  the  regular  distribution 
of  which,  colonels,  or  captains  of  com* 

Swies,  are  respQosilile.     La  comptabi^ 
tty  among    the  Freucli,  corresponds 
witf»tiiib  explanation.' 

Hevenue-moa  ey,  an  allowance  whidi 
was  formerly  made  to  field  officers  in 
India.  It  was  discontinued  in  1797. 
•  jS/aot^-Money,  the  money  which  is 
paid  by  the  person  who  has  taken  the 
king's  shilling,  in  order  to  get  released 
from  an  engagement  entered  into  pre* 
vious  to  a  regular  enlistment.  The  sum 
is  generally  twenty  shillings,  which  must 
be  given  before  the  oath  is  administer* 
ed ;  otherwise  both  parties  would  be  cri* 
minally  implicated:  one  for  deserting, 
and  the  other  for  cotlniving,  aiding,  and 
abetting.  The  custom  of  taking  smart 
money  is  certainly  founded  upon  a  just 
principle,  but  that  principle  has  been 
often  pen'erted,  and  the  most  dishonest 
advantages  taken  of  ignorant  young 
men.  In  the  Regulations  for  carrying 
on  the  recruiting  service,  the  following 
order  has  been  issued : 

**  Art.  XX..  It  being  contrary  to  law, 
and  highly  injurious  to  the  recruiting 
service,  to  permit  money  to  be  taken  bj 
any  non-coinmissioned  o&cer  or  soldier, 
under  the  name  of  imart-money^  and  in 
consequence  thereof  to  discharge  any 
man  who  has  received  enlisting-money, 
except  such  man  shall  have  been  car* 
ried  before  a  magistrate  within  the  tour 
days  preKCril>ed  by  the  Mutiny  Act,  and 
in  his  presence  shall  have  declared  his 
dissent  to  such  enlisting;  recruiting 
officers  are  therefore  to  report  any  non- 
commissioned officer  or  private  soldier 
guilty  of  this  ollence,  to  the  inspecting 
field  officer  of  the  district,  who  will 
forthwith  cause  such  non<-commissioned 
officer  or  soldier  to  be  brought  lo  trial 
for  the  same,  by  a  detachment  court- 
martial. 

l/^e/uiV-MoNEY,  aa  annual  allowance 
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given  to  noo-commusioned  officers  and 
privates,  io  Ireland^  amounting  to  about 
lOld/  each. 

Money ^/br  the  repair  ofanm,  a  spe- 
cific allowance  which  is  made  by  go* 
▼emment  to  every  captain  of  a  compa* 
ny,  for  the  charge  and  repair  of  arms. 
This  allowance  is  given  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  men  each  company  con- 
tains, viz.  to  every  captain  of  a  compa- 
,  Qy,  which  shall  consist  of  76  men,  or 
upwards,  fifty-five  pounds  ten  shillings 
per  annum ;  for  less  than  76,  but  more 
than  50,  forty-seven  pounds  se^'en  shil- 
lings and  sixpende,  per  annum :  to  every 
captain  of  a  company,  which  shall  «:on- 
sist  of  50  men  only,  or  of  any  number 
less  than  50,  thirty-«ight  pounds  five 
shillings,  per  annum.  See  observations 
on  this  subject  in  James's  Comprehen- 
sive View,  page  9,  &c* 

MONNOIE  OBSIDIONALE,  Fr:  a 
sort  of  base  metal,  made  into  current 
coin  during  a  long  siege.  Of  all  expe- 
dients, this  is  perhaps  the  worst,  as  it 
usually  creates  feuds  and  cjuarref^  be- 
tween the  garrison  and  the  mhabitants. 
bee  Desordre. 

MONOMACHY,  (monomachie,  Vt.) 
a  single  combat,  or  the  fighting  of  two, 
hand  to  hand.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Greek.  A  duel  may  properly  be  called 
monomachy. 

MONSON  ou  MOUSON,  Fr.  a  word 
derived  from  the  Arabic,  signifying  the 
wind  of  any  particular  season,  or  one 
that  blows  regularly.    See  Monsoons. 

MONSOONS.  In  India  the  year  is 
divided  into  two  seasons.  From  the 
month  of  October  to  March,  the  winds 
blow  from  the  north,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  froya  the  southern  points 
of  the  compass :  these  seasons  are  by 
mariners  called  monsoons ;  the  change 
from  the  one  to  the  other  is  generally 
preceded,  by  an  interval  of  about  twenty 
days,  in  which  calms,  or  light  and  un- 
certain winds  pre^-ail :  the  setting  in  of 
the  northern  monsoon  generally  falls 
out  some  tiipc  in  the  month  of  October, 
as  that  of  tfte  southern  in  the  month  of 
April.  On  the  coast  of  Coromandel  the 
nortliern  monsoon  sometimes  begins 
with  a  violent  tempest  or  hurricane;  and 
if  the  monsoon  sets  in  with  moderation, 
it  is  often  productive  of  tempestuous 
weather,  at  difi'ercnt  intervals,  until  the 
middle  of  December,  and  sometimes 


later;  so  that  it  is  held  dangerous  for 
,  any  vessels  to  remain  on  the  coast  after 
the  15th  of  October,  or  to  return  to  it 
before  the  90th  of  December. 

MONTAGNES,  Fr,  hills,  moantains, 
frc.  In  a  military  sense  the  term  is  pe* 
culiarly  applicable  to  that  species  of 
warfare  which  is  carried  on  in  a  mouD^ 
tainous  and  intersected  country.  We 
have  already  given  a  general  outline  of 
this  species  of  warfare  under  the  head 
guerre  de  numtagne:  nevertheless  the 
following  observations  may  not  appear 
superfluous  or  irrelevant  in  this  place. 
The  chevalier  Folard  has  written  large- 
ly, and  wit)\no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
method,  on  that  part  of  a  war  among 
hills,  ^e.  where  an  army  might  run  the 
risk  of  being  surrounded  or  shut  up.— « 
He  observes,  that  a  body  of  men  may 
be  drawn  into  snares  by  the  well-Kxm* 
certed  movements  of  an  able  and  active 
enemy,  most  especially  in  a  country 
which  is  intersected  by  rivers,  and  occs^ 
sionally  broken  with  hills  and  eminencesr 
Although  disasters  of  this  sort  are  ma- 
nifest proofs  of  a  want  of  ability  in  th« 
person  who  holds  the  chief  command, 
they  become  infinitely  more  disgracefol 
when  a  general  runs  headlong  into  a 
snare,  as  Euripidas  did,  without  ha\nng 
sufficient  courage  to  attempt  a  daring 
enterpriie;  for  it  certainly  remains  with 
ourselves  to  determine,  whether  wtf 
ehnse  to  move  into  an  impracticable 
country;  and  it  equally  rests  with  us  to 
avoid  stratagems  and  snares. 

All  this,  however  depends  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  into  which  the 
war  is  carried ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  requisite  in^ 
formation  witliout  some  extraneous 
means,  every  general  ought  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  not  to  advance  into 
a  mountainous  country,  without  having 
a  good  number  of  intelligent  and  faith- 
ful guides.  These,  in  adciition  to  some 
able  topographers,  will  prevent  the  pos* 
sibility  of  being  surprised,  and  make 
him  thoroughly  master  of  all  the  passes^ 
&c. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  be  in 
passession  of  the  heights  that  imme* 
diately  command  a  valley  into  vyhich  ao 
army  has  moved ;  in  proportion  as  you 
advance,  you  must  be  certain,  that  the 
enemy  who  retreats  before,  is  not  in- 
sensibly winding  round  a  second  rang* 
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of  hills,  to  get  U)K)n  your  flanks,  or  ul- 
timately fall  upon  your  rear. 

It  moreover  frequently  happens,^  that 
some  vallieb  have  not  any  outlets,  and 
that  others  become  so  narrow,  that  an 
army  is  under  the  necessity  of  marching 
by  single  files,  in  order  to  reach  a  more 
op6n  piece  of  ground,  or  to  get  at  some 
important  pass  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting or  obstructing  the  march  of  an 
enemy. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  to  retreat, 
or  to  march  over  a  country,  as  Hannibal 
did  over  the  Alps,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence what  steps  or  measures  you  take, 
with  regard  to  those  parts  whicn  you  are 
abandoning;  but  when  you  advance 
almost  an  enemy,  and  are  determined  to 
dispute  his  march  through  a  valley  or 
hollow  way,  you  must  adopt  every  pre- 
caution to  secure  your  rear  and  Hanks, 
le&t,  as  we  have  already  observed,  your 
antagonist  should  tdke  advantage  of  the 
various  passes  and  intricate  bye-ways, 
which  are  found  in  a  mountainous 
country;  and  it  must  alwavs  be  remem- 
bered, that  many  coups  ie  main,  and 
daring  enterprises,  may  be  undertaken 
by  four  or  live  hundrecf  active  partifans, 
which  an  army  would  iiud  unpracti- 
cable. 

An  able  general  cannot  have  a  better, 
or  more  favourable  field  to  exercise  his 
military  genius  iu,  than  that  which  is  af- 
forded by  a  mountainous  country.    All 
the  chicane  and  stratagem  of  war  may  be 
resorted  to;  and  however  weak  an  army 
might  be,  yet  such  are  the  manifold  re^ 
sources  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  contest, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which 
may  not  be  attempted,  provided  the  of- 
ficer, who  commands,  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country,  is  fertile  in 
expedients,  and  luis  a  calm  determmed 
mind.     Many  instances  might  be  ad- 
duced to  illustrate  these  observations; 
we  shall  be  satisfied  with  stating,  that 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  in  the  campaign 
of  1744,  which  he  so  ably  conducted, 
owes  a  considerable  part  of  his  reputa- 
tion to  the  scope  alfordrd  to  his  taleuts 
by  the  locality  of  Piedmont.  This  coun- 
try,   indeed,    as  well  as  Switzei-land, 
seems  to  have  been  cut  out  as  the  pe- 
culiar theatre  of  great  military  talents. 
But  neither  the  Prince  of  Conti,  nor 
the  First  Consul  of  Prance,  Bonaparte, 
^now  Emperor,)  would  have  succeeded 
iu  the  bruliuat  Aumneri  which  they  most 


unquestionably  have  done,  had  not  the 
science  of  topography  seconded  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  that  mountainous 
part  of  Europe. 

MONTE,  Fr.  This  word  is  used 
among  the  French  to  express  wliat  we 
mean  by  carry  ;  as,  un  vaisseau  monte 
de  cinquante  pieces  de  canon :  a  ship 
that  carries  fifty  guns,  or  a  fifty  gun 
ship. 

MojsT'joie'Saint-DenUy  Fr.  a  sort  of 
war-hoop  which  was  practised  during 
the  reigns  of  the  first  kings  of  France. 
A  French  writer  obsen'es,  that  so  many 
traditions  and  accounts  have  been  given 
of  its  origin,  and  those  so  contradictory 
among  themselves,  that  the  least  said 
is  the  best.  This  cry  or  war-hoop  was 
adopted  under  Louis-/e-^ros,  and  was 
wholly  laid  aside  under  Henry  the  4tlu 
See  Cri  des  Armes. 

Mont£;r  un  Cavalier,  Fr,  to  equip  a 
cavalry-officer.  We  also  use  the  term, 
but  chiefiy  in  the  passive  scns&— as  an 
officer  well  mounted;  that  is  equipped 
with  a  good  horse  and  the  necessary 
furniture,  &c. 

MoNTER  d  Passant,  Fr.  See  Moukt 
tlie  breach. 

MoM£R  la  garde,  Fr.  See  to  Mount 
guard. 

MoNTER  la  tranchuj  Fr.  See  To 
mount  the  trenches. 

MoNTER  un  Vaisseau,  Fr.  to  embark 
on  board  a  ship. 

Mo:^'TER,  It.  This  word  likewise 
means  to  rise  from  one  rank  to  another, 
in  the  way  of  promotion,  as  from  cor^ 
net  or  ensign  to  become  lieutenant,  from 
lieutenant  to  become  captain,  or  from 
having  the  connnand  of  the  youngest 
company,  to  be  promoted  to  that  of  tlie 
oldest. 

AIONTH,  considered  as  a  military 
period,  in  the  British  service,  consists 
alternately  of  30  and  31  days,  com- 
mencing on  the  24th,  and  ending  on  tlie 
25th  day  (inclusive)  of  each  mouth, 
properly  so  called. 

Month LT  Abstract.    See  Fay. 

Monthly  Return,    See  Return. 

Monthly  Report.    See  Report. 

Monthly  Infection,  See  Regimenf 
tal  Inspection. 

MosT'Pagnote,  ou  Poste  des  invulni* 
rabies,  Fr.*an  expression  which  is  derived 
from  Pagnote,  a  coward,  a  poltroon. 
It  agnifies  any  eminence  or  place  from 
whence  the  operations  of  a  siege,  or  the 
3  Z  actual 
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actual  conflict  of  two  fMnBies,  may  be 
seen  without  personal  danger  to  the  cu- 
rious observer.  It  is  a  term  of  reproach : 
Oett  un  General  qui  voit  le  combat  du 
Mont'Pagnote ;  he  is  one  of  those  ge- 
nerals that  look  on'whilst  others  fight. — 
During  the  American  war  a  particular 
bodV  of  men,  who  seemed  to  bide  with 
the  British,  were  called  InvulnerabUs. 

MoNT-Pflgno/e,  in  fortification,  an 
eminence  where  persons  post  themselves 
out  of  tlie  reach  of  caimon,  to  see  a 
camp,  siege,  battle,  &c.  witKout  being 
exposed  to  danger.  It  is  also  called  the 
post  of  the  invulnerables. 

MONTRE,  Fr.  the  review,  or  mus- 
ter of  the  men.  Le  regiment  a  fail 
numtre  decant  le  co/nmissaire.  The  re- 
giment has  passed  muster  before  the 
counnibsary.  Les  offlciers  mirent  leur 
valet t  dans  les  rangs,  et  lesjirent  passer 
d  Ja  montre.  The  oiiicers  put  their  ser- 
vants in  die  ranke^  and  made  them  pass 
muster.  ^ 

Montre  likewise  signified,  in  the  old 
French  service,  the  money  which  was 
paid  to  soldiers  every  month,  when  they 
passed  ijciuster.  II  a  regu  sa  montre ;  he 
nas  received  his  monthly  pay. 

MoKTURE,  Fr.  the  complement  of 
men,  and  number  of  cannon>  .on  board 
a  French  ship  of  war. 

MoMTURE  d^unfusily  (Tun  pistolet,  Fr. 
the  stock  of  a  gun  or  pistol. 

MONUMENT,  (Monument,  Tr.)— 
in  a  military  sense,  any  public  edince, 
pillar,  or  mark  of  distinction,  which  is 
exhibited  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
some  illustrious  character. 

MQOTIANA,  Ind,  soldiers  employ- 
ed to  collect  the  revenue. 

MOQUA,  MUCK,  a  frenzied  riot  of 
some  Mahometans,  who  have  returned 
from  Mecca,  against  those  who  have  not 
professed  Mahometanism.  This  horrid 
custom  was  practised  during  tlie  Inte  war, 
by  the  Malays,  both  at  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  the  latter  place  indeed,  the  fanaticism 
of  one  of  these  blind  enthusiasts  went  so 
far,  that  he  stabbed  a  soldier  who  stood 
oentinel  at  the  govemor^s  gate.  His 
intention  was  to  have  destroyed  the  go- 
Ternor.  He  that  runs  the  Moqua^  or 
Mucky  eets  intoxicated  with  bang,  or 
opiuTOy  loosens  his  hair,  (whicli  is  ge- 
nerally bound  up  under  a  handkerchief) 
then  takes  a  cnigger  (called  a  crease) 
in  his  hand,  whose  blade  is  usually  half 
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poisoned,  and  in  the  handle  of  which 
there  is  some  of  his  mother's  or  fatber'a 
hair  preserved,  and  running  about  the 
streets  kills  all  those  he  meets,  who  are 
not  Mahometans,  till  he  is  killed  him- 
self; pretending  to  believe,  that  he  serves 
God  and  Mahomet,  by  destroying  their 
enemies.  When  one  of  these  madmen  is 
slain,  all  the  Mahometan  rabble  run  to 
him,  and  bury  him  like  a  saint;  every 
one  contributing  his  mite  towards 
making  a  noble  burial. 

MOtlAlIXE,  Fr.  barnacles.  An 
instrument  made  commonly  of  iron  for 
the  use  of  farriers,  to  hold  a  horse  by 
the  nose,  to  hinder  him  from  struggling 
when  an  incision  is  made. 

Le  MORAL,  jFV.  This  word  is  fre- 
quently used  among  the  French,  as  a 
substantive  of  the  masculine  gender,  to 
express  the  moral  condition  of  man.  It 
likewise  means  the  prepossession  or  as- 
surance which  we  feel  in  conscious  su- 
periority, viz.  Quand  les  Anglois  se  bat-' 
tent  sur  mer,  ils  ont  le  moral  pour  etix, 
les  Francois  Pont  sur  terre, 

MORASS,  in  military  drawings,  de- 
notes moor,  marshy,  or  fenny  low 
grounds,  on  wliich  waters  are  lodged. 

MORATTOES,  MaArattas,  a  con- 
siderable Hindoo  tribe  in  Hindostan. 
Their  army  is  chiefly  composed  of  ca- 
valry, and  they  excel  in  the  management 
of  their  horses.  The  only  weapon  which 
is  used  by  them  in  war  is  a  sabre,  ex- 
tremely well  tempered,  and  carefully 
chosen.  Their  dress,  when  accoutred 
for  action,  consists  of  a  quilted  jacket 
of  cotton  cloth,  which  descends  half  way 
down  their  thighs,  and  of  a  thin  linen 
vest,  which  is  fitted  close  to  the  body, 
and  is  always  worn  under  the  jacket. 
They  wear  upon  their  head  a  broad  tur- 
ban, which  is  made  to  reach  to  the  shoul« 
ders,  fur  the  double  purpose  of  covering 
the  neck  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
of  shielding  it  against  the  enemy's  sa^ 
bre.  Their  thighs  and  legs  are  covered 
with  a  loose  kind  of  trowsers,  or  cotton 
over-hose.  They  are  extremely  tem- 
perate, and  pay  the  most  minute  atten- 
tion to  their  hofses. 

It  is  now  a  century  that  the  Morat- 
toes  have  made  a  figure,  as  the  most 
enterprising  soldiers  of  Hindostan ;  and 
as  the  only  nation  of  Indians,  which 
seems  to  make  war  an  occupation  by 
choice;  for  the  Raipouts  are  soldiers 
by  birth.    Of  late  years  they  have  ofken 
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been  at  the  gates  of  Delhi;  sometimes 
in  arms  against  the  throne :  at  others, 
in  defence  of  it  against  the  A%hans  or 
Pi  tans.  The  strength  of  their  armies 
consists  in  their  numerous  cavalry, 
which  is  more  capable  of  resisting 
fatieue  than  any  in  India;  large  bodies 
of  Uiem  having  been  known  to  mardi 
fifty  miles  in  a  day.  They  avoid  ge- 
neral engagements,  and  seem  to  have 
no  other  idea  in  making  war,  but  that 
of  doing  as  much  mischief  as  posdble 
to  the  enemy's  country. 

MORDRE  ia  pouisitre,  Fr.  literally 
means  to  bite  tlie  dust;  a  figurative  ex- 
pression, which  is  used  both  in  French 
and  EngUsh,  to  express  the  act  of  be- 
ing killed  in  battle. 

mOREAU,  Fr,  a  species  of  bag  in 
which  the  drivers  of  mules  use  to  carry 
their  hay.  It  is  likewise  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  French  general,  who  by  his 
able  retreat  out  of  Germany,  during 
the  most  disastrous  period  of  the 
French  Republic,  has  acquired  more 
real  reputation,  as  a  general,  than  any 
of  his  cotemporaries,  or  perhaps  any 
commander  or  ancient  celebrity.  We 
bave  to  lament,  that  the  character  of 
such  a  man  should  latterly  have* been 
•haded,  by  a  want  of  manhood  and  in- 
trepidity, which  Pichegru  and  George 
possessed. 

MORGLAY,  a  deadly  weapon. 

MORION,  Fr.  Donner  sur  le  morion. 
This  was  a  species  of  punishment  which 
was  formerly  inflicted  upon  French  sol- 
diers for  crimes  that  were  not  capital. 
They  were  shut  up  in  a  guard-house,  aiid 
received  a  certain  number  of  strokes  with 
a  halbert.  Tlie  gantelope  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead ;  but  neither  one  nor 
the  other  are  practised  in  the  present 
French  army. 

JMORISON.  See  Helmet,  CatqiiCy  ^c. 

MORT  (fEaUy  Fr,  low  water. 

MORTARS,  are  a  kind  of  short  can- 
non, of  a  large  bore,  with  cliambers: 
they  are  made  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron.*— 
Their  use  is  to  throw  hollow  shells,  filled 
with  powder;  which,  falling  on  any 
building,  or  into  the  wprks  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, burst,  and  their  fragments  destroy 
every  thing  within  reach.  Carcasses  are 
also  thrown  out  of  them.  These  are  a 
iort  of  shells,  with  5  holes,  filled  with 
pitch  and  other  combustibles,  in  order 
to  set  buildings  on  fire ;  and  sometimes 
baskets  full  of  stooesy  the  siz^  of  a 


man's  fist,  are  thrown  out  of  them  upon 
an  enemy,  placed  in  the  covert-way  du- 
ring a  siege.  The  very  ingenious  ge- 
neral Desaguliert  contrived  to  throw 
bags,  filled  with  grape-shot,  containing 
in  each  ba^,  from  400  to  600  shot  of 
different  dimensions,  out  of  mortars; 
the  effect  of  which  is  extremely  awful 
and  tremendous  to  troops  forming  the 
line  of  battle,  passing  a  defile,  or  land^ 
ing,  &c.  pouring  down  shot,  not  unlike 
a  shower  of  hail,  on  a  circumference  of 
above  300  feet.  They  are  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  For 
example,  a  13-iiich  mortar  is  that,  tlie 
diameter  of  whose  bore  is  13  inches. 
There  are  some  of  10  and  &-inch  diame- 
ters; and  some  of  a  smaller  sort,  as 
coehorns  of  4.  6  inches,  and  royals  of 
5.  8  inches. 

All  English  mortars  are  fixed  to  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  and  custom  has  pre* 
vailed  to  lash  them  strongly  with  ropes 
to  that  elevation.  In  a  siege,  shells 
should  never  be  thrown  with  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  exceptnig  in  one  >  case 
only;  that  is,  when  the  battery  is  so 
far  off  that  they  cannot  otherwise  reach 
the  works :  for  when  shells  are  thrown 
out  of  the  trenches  into  the  works  of 
a  fortification,  or  from  the  town  into 
the  trei)ches,  they  should  have  as  little 
elevation  as  possible,  in  order  to  roll 
along,  and  not  bury  themselves;  where- 
by the  damage  they  do,  and  the  terror 
they  cause  to  the  troops,  is  much  great- 
er than  if  they  sink  into  the  ground. 
On  the  contrary,  when  shells  are  thrown 
upon  nmgazines,  or  any  other  bitildings, 
with  an  intention  to  destroy  them,  the 
mortars  should  be  elevated  as  hi^h  as 
possible,  that  the  shells  may  acquire  a 
greater  force  in  their  fall,  and  conse- 

Suently  do  more  execution.    We  are 
le  only  nation  that  fix  mortars  to  an 
elevation  of  45  degrees. 

The  use  of  mortars  is  thought  to  be 
older  than  that  of  cannon ;  for  Uiey  were 
employed  in  the  wars  of  Italy  to  throw 
balls  of  red-hot  iron,  and  stones,  long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  shells.  It  is  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  the  Germans  were 
the  first  inventors,  and  that  they  were 
actually  used  at  the  sies^e  of  Naples,  in 
the  reigii  of  Charles  ^III,  in  1435. 
History  informs  us,  with  more  certain* 
ty,  that  shells  were  thrown  out  of  mor- 
tars at  the  siege  of  Wachtendonk,  in 
Guelderiandy  in  1588,  by  the  Earl  oj 
S  Z  3  Mansfield, 
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Mansfield.  Shells  were  first  invented 
by  a  citizen  of  Venio,  who,  on  a  fes- 
tival, celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Duke 
of  Cleves,  threw  a  certain  number,  one 
of  which  fell  on  a  house,  and  set  fire 
to  it;  by  which  misfortune  the  greatest 
part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
mr.  Maker,  an  Euslish  engineer,  first 
taupht  the  French  the  art  of  throwing 
shelb,  which  they  practised  at  the  'siege 
of  Motte,  in  1634.  The  method  of 
throwing  red-hot  balls  out  of  mortars, 
was  first  put  in  practice,  with  certainty, 
at  the  siege  of  Straalsund,  in  lti75,  by 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg;  though 
some  say  in  1653,  at  tlie  siege  of  Bre- 
men. 

Lcnrf-MoRTAits,  are  those  used  in 
sieges,  and  of  late  iu  battles,  mounted 
on  beds;  and  both  mortar  and  bed  are 
transported  on  block-carriages.  There 
is  also  a  kind  of  land-mortars,  mounted 
on  travelling  carriaE;es,  invented  by 
Count  Buckeburg,  which  may  be  ele- 
vated to  any  degree;  whereas  ours,'  as 
we  have  already  stated,  are  fixed  to  an 
angle  of  45  decrees,  and  are  firmly 
lashed  with  ropes. 

Cartridge  Mortab,  is  a  common 
mortar,  surrounded  by  13  other  little 
mortars,  bored  round  its  circumference 
in  the  body  of  its  metal.  The  ceiUer 
out  is  loaclcd  with  a  shell,  and  the 
0thers*witIi  grenades.  The  vent  of  the 
large  mortar  being  fired,  commimicates 
its  fire  to  the  small  ones;  so  that  both 
shell  and  grenades  go  otF  at  once.  The 
Frenth  used  therfi  in  the  war  of  1701, 
and  more  especially  at  the  siege  of  Lisle, 
in  ITDB,  and  at  the  defence  of  Bou- 
chain,  in  1702. 

fiiinrf-MoRTARS  were  frequently  used 
before  the  invention  of  coehorns.  They 
iifere  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  staff  of  4  J  feet 
long,  the  other  end  being  shod  with  iron 
to  stick  iu  the  ground  \  while  the  bom- 
bardier, with  one  hand,  elevated  it 
at  pleasure,  he  with  the  other  hand  fired. 

JFVre/ocA:-MoRTARs,  Bombards,  aire 
small  mortars,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  fire- 
lock :  they  are  loaded  as  all  common 
firelocks  are;  and  the  grenade,  placed  in 
the  mortar  at  the  end  of  the  barrel,  is 
discharged  by  a  flint-lock;  and,  to  pre- 
vent the  recoil  hurting  the  bombardier, 
the  bombard  rests  on  a  kind  of  halberd, 
made  for  that  purpose.  They  were  first 
invented  by  major-general  Siebach,  a 
German;  about  the  year  1710. 


Names  of  the  several  parts  of  a  Mor- 
tar. 

Grand  Dinsions  exterior,  viz. — The 
whole  length  of  the  mortar,  muzzle, 
chace,  reinforce,  breech,  trunnions. 

Small  divisions  exterior — ^The  vent, 
dolphins,  vent  astragal  and  fillets,  breech 
ring  and  ogee,  reinforce  ring  and  ogee, 
reinforce  astragal  and  fillets,  muzzle  as- 
tragal and  fillets,  muzzle  ring  and  ogee, 
muzzle  mouldings,  shoulders. 

Interior  parts.  Chamber,  bore,  mouth, 
vent. 

Chamber  in  Mortars,  is  the  place 
where  the  powder  is  lodged.  There  are 
different  sorts,  tmd  made  variously  by 
different  nations.  The  Spaniards  use 
chiefly  the  spheric;  the  French,  Ger- 
mans, and  Dutch,  the  conic,  cylindric, 
and  the  concave  or  bottled ;  the  Portu- 
guese, at  present,  the  parabolic;  and  the 
I'^nglish  make  them  in  the  form  of  a 
frustum  of  a  cone.  Each  nation  has 
its  reasons,  good  or  bad,  to  prefer  their 
make  before  that  of  others:  among 
which  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  con- 
cave and  cylindric  chambers  are  the 
best. 

jSffl-MoRTARS,  are  those  which  are 
fixed  in  the  bomb-vessels,  for  bombard- 
ing places  by  sea :  they  are  made  some- 
what longer,  and  much  heavier  than 
the  land  mortars. 

X«nrf-MoRTAR-BEDS,  are  made  of 
very  solid  timber,  and  placed  upon  verv. 
strong  timber  frames,  fixed  in  tne  bomb 
ketch;  to  which  a  pintle  is  attached  in 
siuch  a  manner,  that  tlie  bed  may  turn 
round.  The  fore  part  of  tliese  beds  is 
an  arc  of  a  circle,  described  from  the 
same  centre  as  the  piutle-hole. 

(J/onc-MoRTARS,  ser\'e  to  throw  stones 
into  the  enemy's  works,  when  near  at 
hand ;  such  as  from  the  town  into  the 
trenches  in  the  covert-way,  or  upon 
the  glacis ;  and  from  these  trenches  into 
the  town.  The  bore  is  terminated  by 
two  quadrants  of  a  circle,  terminated  by 
the  reinforce  and  lines  drawn  from  the 
ends  of  the  cylinder,  made  to  lodge  tlie 
tompions  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  mor* 
tar.  The  DOttom  of  the  conic  chamber 
is  terminated  by  an  arc  of  60  degrees, 
and  the  round  part  of  the  outside  is  a 
semi-circle. 

Chambers  in  Mortars,  arc  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  and  dimensions.  Mr.  Be- 
lidor  mentions  four ;  namely,  the  cylin- 
dric, the  spheric,  tlie  couic,  and  the 
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concave  or  bottled;  to  which  a  fifth 
may  be  added,  the  parabolic,  invented 
bv  count  de  Mippe  Buckeburg. 

'  Cylindric  chambers.  This  kind  of 
chamber  is,  in  our  opinion,  for  all  sorts 
of  mortars  under  a  IS-inch  diameter,  the 
best*  They  are  the  only  kind  of  cham- 
bers that  may  be  conveniently  loaded 
with  cartridges.  Though  experience 
demonstrates,  that  concave  chambers 
will  throw  the  shell  farthest  of  any  with 
the  same  charge,  yet,  in  this  case,  where 
but  little  powder  is  required,  their  en- 
trance would  become  too  narrow,  and 
consequently  inconvenient  to  clean; 
whereas,  when  they  are  cylindric,  the 
difl^rence  between  the  advantages  of 
the  one  and  the  other  will  be  but  little, 
and  not  attended  with  any  inconve- 
niences. 

Conic  chambers,  are  generally  made  in 
a  circular  form  at  the  bottom,  so  that 
the  sides  produced,  meet  the  extremities 
of*  the  diameter  at  the  mouth ;  it  being 
''imagined,  we  suppose,  that  the  powder 
acts  in  right  lines  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  chamber ;  but,  as  that  is  not  the 
case,  we  conclude,  contrary  to  Belidor 
and  others,  thai  the  conic  chambers  are 
the  worst  of  all. 

Spheric  chambers^  are  much  inferior 
to  the  cylindric  or  concave ;  for  it  is  well 
known  by  the  properties  of  geometry, 
that  when  a  cylinder  and  a  frustum  of  a 
ci>ae  occupy  equal  spaces,  the  surface  of 
the  cone  is  always  greater  than  that  of 
the  cylinder.  Hence,  if  the  entrance  of 
tliese  chambers  be  not  made  very  nar- 
rowy  contrary  to  practice,  as  demon- 
strated bv  Mr.  Muller,  in  his  second 
edition  of  artillery,  .page  88,  of  the  in- 
troduction,  and  tlie  examples  that  fol- 
low, we  conclude  that  these  and  the 
conic,  chambers  are  the  worst. 

Concave  chambers.  The  advantage  of 
these  kinds  of  chambers  consists  in  this, 
that  their  entnmce  may  be  made  nar- 
rower than  that  of  any  other  form;  and 
practice  has  sufiicientiy  proved  it.  Yet, 
when  the  entrance  is  so  small  as  not  to 
admit  a  man's  hand,  they  are  not  easily 
cleaned:  for  which  reason  all  13  and 
10-inch  mortars  should  have  concave 
chambers,  and  the  others  cylindric  ones. 

Parabolic  chambers.  These  chambers, 
being  the  widest  of*  any,  may  therefore 
be  included  among  the  worst ;  as  it  is 
not  the  inward  figure  of  the  chamber, 
but  its  entrance,  which  produces  the 


effect;  because  the  smaller  it  is,  th^ 
nearer  it  reduces  the  effect  into  the 
direction  of  the  shell.  It  has,  howeveri 
one  advantage,  namely,  that  the  shells 
will  have  no  windage. 

MoRTAK,  in  military  architecture^  a 
composition  of  lime,  sand,  &c<  mixed  up 
w  ith  water,  that  serves  as  a  cement  to  * 
bind  the  stones,  &c.  of  any  building* 
Mine  sand  makes  weak  mortar,  and  the 
rounder  the  sand,  the  stronger  the  mor- 
tar ;  and  if  the  sand  is  washed  before  it 
is  mixed,  so  much  the  better. 

The  proportion  of  lime  and  sand  for 
inaking  mortar  is  extremely  variable. 
Some  use  three  parts  of  pit-sand,  and 
two  of  river-sand,  to  one  of^lime;  others, 
a  proportion  of  sand  to  quick-lime,  as 
36  to  35.  It  should  be  well  mixed,  and 
beat  every  24  hours  fbr  a  week  together, 
letting  it  then  lie  for  a  week  more ;  and 
when  it  is  used,  must  be  beat  and  mixed 
again.  By  this  means  it  will  make  good 
mortar,  though  the  lime  is  but  indif- 
ferent. 

Mortar  for  tcater^courscs,  cisterns^ 
&c.  U  made ,  of  lime  and  hog*s  lard ; 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  juice  of  figs, 
and  sometimes  with  liquid  pitch,  which 
is  first  slaked  with  wine ;  and,  after  ap- 
plication, it  is  washed  over  with  linseed 
oil. 

MoRTA  Rf or  furnaces,  &c.  is  made  with 
red  clay  wrought  in  water,  wherein  horse 
dung  and  chimney-soot  have  been  steep- 
ed; by  which  a  salt  is  communicated  to 
the  water,  that  binds  the  clay,  and 
makes  it  fit  to  endure  the  fire.  The 
clay  must  not  be  too  fat,  lest  it  should 
be  subject  to  chinks :  nor  too  lean  or 
sandy,  lest  it  should  not  bind  enough. 

Mortar,  made  of  terras,  pozolana, 
tile-dust,  or  .cinders,  is  mixed  and  pre* 
pared  in  the  same  manner  as  common 
mortar;  only  these  ingredients  are  mix- 
ed with  lime  instead  of  sand  in  a  due 
proportion,  which  is  to  be  in  equal  quan- 
tities. As  this  mortar  is  to  be  used  in 
aquatic  buildings,  the  lime  should  be  the 
very  best. 

In  fortifications,  docks,  or  piers  of 
harbours,  you  should  lay  all  the  works 
under  water  with  terras-mortar,  and 
the  rest  of  the  facings,  both  within  and 
without,  with  cinder  or  tile-dust  mor- 
tar, for  about  two  feet  deep. 

Mortar  battery.  We  are  informed 
that  a  floating  mortar  battery,  for  the 
bombuiduient  of  the  ene^uy's  ports,  has 
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been  invented  by  Mr.  Conereve,  son  of 
General  Congreve,    of    the   artillery, 
which  is  proof  both  a^nst  shells  and 
red  hot  balls*    It  is  said  to  be  so  con- 
trived, that  though  provided  .both  with 
xnasts  and  sails  for  any  voyage,  yet 
it  can  be  securely  disposed  of  m  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that  the 
battery  then  presents  nothing  but  a 
mere  hull^  with  sloping  sides,  upon  the 
water,  which  is  rowed  by  fortv  men 
under  cover  of  the  bomb-proofs,  and 
lo^Jy   ^7  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  masts  and  rigging,  be  brought  un- 
der sail  ag^Uf  as  expeditiously  as  dis- 
mantled.    The  rudder  and  moorings 
are  entirely  under  water,  and  protected 
hy  the  bomb-proof,  so  that  no  disap- 
pointment as  to  them  can  possibly  aiise. 
xhe  battery  is  armed  with  four  large 
mortars  for  bombardment,    and   four 
'42-pounder  carronades  for  self-defence, 
though,  from  being  covered  with  plates 
and  bars  of  iron,  she  can  neither  be  set 
fire  to,  nor  carried  by  boarding.    Four 
such  vessels,  though  they  are  not  more 
than  250  tons  burthen  each,  and  draw 
less  than  12  feet  water,  would  throw 
upwards  of  500  shells  into  any  place  in 
one  tide,  and  with  the  greatest  effect 
and  precision,  both  because  from  their 
construction  they  have  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  approaching  the  enemy's 
batteries,  and  because,  from  the  pecu- 
liar contrivance  of  the  mortar-beds,  the 
elevation  of  the  mortars  is  not  aftected 
by  the  rolling  or  pitching  of  the  vessel. 
Several  of  our  most  eminent  naval  men 
have  seen  and  approved  of  the  con- 
trivance; and,  it  is  said,  that  Ministers 
have  attended  to  this  gentleman's  plans, 
and  have  it  in  contemplation  to  insti- 
tute^ with  all  expedition,  vigorous  and 
regular  bombardments  of  such  of  the 
enemy's  ports  as  contain  any  consider- 
able accumulation  of  their  flotilla. 

MORTELLA,  MORTELLO,  or 
MORTILLA  TOWER,  a  small  cas- 
tie  erected  for  the  defence  of  a  coast. 
Accordinc;  to  Captain  Grose,  the  word 
is  derived  from  MortOj  from  whence 
mote  or  moat  which  anciently  signified 
a  castle.  Thus  rnorta  de  WindMr  is  used 
for  Windsor  Castle,  in  the  agreement 
between  King  Stephen  and  Henry  Duke 
of  Normandy,  bo  that  Morttlla  may 
readily  be  considered  as  the  diminutive 
of  Morta,  I 
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There  are,  however,  some  very 
spectable  authorities  which  differ  from 
tne  above  etymology,  from  which  we 
have  selected  the  following : 

MoRTELLo,  Mertola,  or  much  more 
probably  Martello  Towers,  from  the 
Italian  '*  Sanare  U  Campana  a  Mattel' 
lo^  to  sound  the  alarm  bell ;  which,  in 
parts  of  Italy  (as  the  Carillons  are  in 
Flanders,  &c.),  is  struck  by  hammers^ 
Thus  also,  heacon-Pointt  in  Corsica  and 
Greece,  are  called  Martello  Cape.  In 
old  French  alio,  the  word,  for  the  same 
thing  (now  marteatC)^  was  Maritli ;  and 
*^  Martel  en  tete^  the  old  adage  for  a 
rumour  of  annoyance  and  alarm.  Though 
this  might  derive  too  from  the  popular 
abhorrence  of  Charles  Martel's  admini- 
stration !  that  demon  of  taxation !  the 
proverbial  curse  of  his  country,  for 
oppressions  and  impositions  the  most 
abominably  vile!  Mortello  has  no  dis- 
coverable affinity  to  any  place,  lan- 
guage, or  known  man.  For  Mertola, 
Uiere  is,  only,  the  name  of  a  place  in 
the  West  of  Spain. 

The  effectual  resistance  which  can  be 
made  by  a  small  party,  in  one  of  these 
towers,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord 
Hood,  dated  Victory,  St.  Fiorenzo,  Fe* 
bruary  22, 1794: 

**  On  the  7th,  Commodore  Unzee 
anchored  in  a  bay  to  the  westward  of 
Martella  Point,  with  the  several  ships 
and  transports  under  his  command.— 
The  troops  were  mostly  landed  that 
evening,  and  possession  taken  of  a  heieht 
which  overlooks  the  tower  of  MorteUa, 
The  next  day,  the  General  (Dundas) 
and  Commodore  being  of  opinion  that 
it  was  advisable  to  attack  the  tower  from 
the  bay,  the  Fortitude  and  Juno  were 
ordered  against  it,  without  making  the 
least  impression,  by  a  cannonade  conti- 
nued for  two  hours  and  a  half;  and  the 
former  ship  being  very  much  damaged 
by  red  hot  shot,  both  hauled  off.    The 
walls  of  the  tower  were  of  a  prodigious 
thickness,  and  the  parapet,  wnere  there 
were  t^'o  eighteen-pouuders,  was  lined 
witli  bass  junk,  five  feet  from  the  waUa^ 
and  filled  up  with  sand ;  and  althoush 
it  was  cannonaded  from  die  height  mr 
two  days,  within  150  yards,  and  appear- 
ed in  a  very  shattered  state,  the  enemy 
still  held  out;  but  a  few  hot  shot  setting 
fire  Co  tlie  bass,  made  them  call  for  quar- 
ter* 
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Cer.  The  number  of  men  in  the  tower 
was  thirty-three;  only  two  werewoand- 
edf  and  those  mortally." 

MORTBS-Paye^  l^r.  Soldiers  that 
were  paid  for  ttie  constant  ^uty  of  a 
town  or  fortified  place,  both  in  time  of 
peace  and  war.  Infantry  regiments, 
which  were  occasionally  stationed  in 
citadels  and  garrisoned  towns,  took  the 
right  of  the  Morte&-payes,  and  had  tlie 
precedence  in  chusing  lodgings. 

MORTIERS  Pierriers,  Fr.  See 
Stone  Mortars. 

MoRTiER  Perdrcau  ou  d  Perdreaux, 
Fr.    See. Partridge  Mortar. 

MoRTiER  d  la  CohoTHy  Fr.  A  small 
mortar  which  is  used  only  to  throw  gre- 
nades. It  is  so  called  from  that  cele- 
brated engineer,  who  first  adopted  iL 

MORTISE,  a  hole  cut  in  wood,  so 
that  anotherpiece  may  be  fitted  into  it 

Let  MORTS,  Fr,  The  dead  on  a  field 
of  battle  are  so  called. 

MOT,  JV.  Parole,  watchword.— 
This  word  bears  the  same  import  in 
French  that  it  does  in  Englisn.  See 
Parole. 

Domner  k  Mot,  Fr.  To  give  the 
parole,  or  watchword. 

Alter  prendre  le  Mot,  FV,  To  go  for 
the  parole  or  watchword. 

(fn  I'envova  porter  le  Mot,  Fr.  he 
was  sent  with  the  parole  or  watchword. 

In  the  French  service  poro/^  and  coun" 
terugn  are  frequently  comprehended 
under  the  word  mof,  vi^  Le  mot  qtiCon 
avoit  dontu  lejour  du  combat^  Uoit 
S(unt  Louis  et  Paris  ;  which  according 
CO  the  English  method  of  giving  out  or- 
ders would  have  stood  thus: — ^Parole 
St  Louis,  countersign  Paris.  See  Mots, 

Mot  du  fftet,  Fr.    See  Guet. 

Mot  de  KaUiementy  Fr.  A  word  gi- 
ven to  any  armed  body  of  men,  who 
either  attack  or  are  attacked,  and  which 
serves  as  a  rallying  point  amongst  them. 
At  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  the  com- 
manding of  licer  of  the  regiment  of  Na- 
varre gave  out  in  orders  as  a  mot  de  rallie" 
mentfjfotre  dame  defrappe^fort^  or  our 
holy  lady  (meaning  the  virgin)  that 
strikes  home.  The  virgin  was  the  re- 
gimental patroness ;  and  the  term  had 
such  an  enect  uDon  the  soldiers,  that 
they  fought  witn  unusual  intrepidity. 
So  true  is  the  remark,  that  a  disposition 
Co  pleasantry  among  tlie  French,  mani- 
fests itself  oo  the  most  trying  and  mo«t 
jBeUuicholy  oocasioDf. 


MOTHIR  al  Mooluc.  In  Indian 
fortification,  barricadoes,  intrenchments^ 
or  breastworks,  are  so  called. 

MOTION,  is  defined  to  be  the  conti- 
nued and  successive  change  of  place* 
Tliere  are  three  general  laws  of  motion : 

1.  That  a  body  always  |Serseveres  in  its 
state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a 
right  line,  till  by  some  external  force  it 
be  made  to  change  its  place :  for  as  a 
body  is  passive  in  receiving  its  motion, 
and  the  direction  of  its  motion,  so  it 
retains  them  without  Ruy  change,  till  it 
be  acted  on  by  something  external.— 

2.  The  second  general  law  of  motion  is, 
that  the  change  of  motion  is  propor- 
tional to  the  force  impressed,  and  is 
produced  in  the  right  line  in  which  that 
tbrce  acts.  3.  Tlie  third  general  law 
of  motion  is,  that  action  and  re-actioa 
are  equal,  with  opposite  directions,  and 
are  to  be  estimated  always  in  the  same 
right  line. 

Motion.  A  word  bearing  the  same 
signification  in  the  British  service,  as 
tuns  does  in  the  French.  It  is  pecup 
liarly  applicable  to  the  manual  and  pla- 
toon exercise;  as,  draw  ramrod,  which 
is  done  in  two  motions  :«-t2^r»  la  6a- 
guette  en  deux  terns.  Motion,  in  a  mi- 
litary sense,  is  distinguished  from  move- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  former  applies 
specifically  to  something  done  by  an  in* 
dividual,  with  an  instrument  of  war,  as 
handling  the  musquet;  whereas  the  lat* 
ter  is  generally  understood  to  mean  the 
different  changes,  &c.  which  are  made 
in  evolutions,  &c.  Motion  is  the  par- 
ticular adjunct  of  the  manual,  and 
movement  that  of  evolution.  The 
French  make  the  same  distinction  with 
respect  to  Maniement, 

Motion,  {Mouvementf  Fr.)  generally 
so  called,  a  continual  and  successive 
change  of  place. 

Motion  equal  or  uniformf  (mate' 
ment  igalj  ou  urdforme)  that  by  which  a 
body  runs  equal  spaces  in  equal  times| 
such  arc  the  motions  of  celestial  bodies. 

Motion  absolute^  (movement  absoluf 
Fr.)is  a  mutation  or  change  of  absolute 
space,  and  its  celerity  is  measured  ao^ 
cording  to  absolute  space. 

Motion  relative^  (mouvement  relatiff 
Fr.)  is  a  change  or  nmtation  of  relative 
place,  and  its  celerity  is  measured  ac- 
cording to  relative  space. 

MoTiOK  equally  accelerated,  (mmae' 
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ment  uniformiment  ftcctltrt^  Fr.)  is  such 
whos^  velocity  equally  increases  in 
equal  times. 

Motion  equally  retarded,  (tnouve- 
snent  uniformiment  retardi)  is  such 
whose  velocity  equally  decreases,  in 
equal  times,  till  the  body  comes  to  rest. 

Motions  of  an  army,  (ntcuvemens 
d^une  armce,  Fr. )  are  the  various 
changes  which  it  undergoes  in  march- 
ing, from  6ne  place  to  another;  these 
are  more  generally  understood  by  the 
term  movement. 

Motions  militaires,  Fr.  This  terra 
was  formerly  used  among  the  French 
to  signify  the  various  evolutions  which  an 
army  or  regiment  might  be  put  tlirough. 
It  has  been  succeeded  by  tvolutUms 
militaires,  which  seems  a  more  compre- 
hensive expression. 

Motions  of  the  Jirelock  during  the 
fnanual  and  platoon  exercise.  Motion 
in  this  sense  is  expressed  by  terns  among 
tlie  French.  These  consist  of  those 
prescribed  methods  which  have  been 
explained  under  Manual. 

It  is  observed  in  the  General  Regu- 
lations, page  22,  that  every  recruit  in 
the  British  service,  must  be  taught  and 
practised  in  the  following  motions  of 
the  firelock  until  he  be  perfect  in  them; 
they  being  necessary  for  die  ease  of 
the  soldier  in  the  course  of  the  exer- 
cise : — Supporting  arms,  carrying  arms, 
ordering  arms,  standing  at  eaac,  atten- 
tion, shouldering  from  the  order;  and, 
we  presume,  securing  utrms,  especially 
as  it  is  now  introduced  iu  the  new  ma- 
nual. 

The  recruit  must  be  accustomed  to 
€arry  his  arms  for  a  considerable  time 
to;;cther ;  it  is  most  essential  he  should 
do  so,  and  not  be  allowed  to  support 
them  so  often  nsis  practised.  We  cer- 
tainly •ci;;ree  with  the  sensible  compiler 
of  the  General  Rules  and  Regulations 
when  he  says,  that  long  carrying  arms 
is  not  a  position  of  too  much  constraint 
The  new  mode  of  carrying  (which  is 
with  extended  arin';,  is  certainly  less  fa- 
tiguing than  supporting,  sinc^e  the  for- 
mer leaves  the  ciiculation  of  the  blood 
free,  and  the  latter  binds  the  solilier's 
arm  at  th'*  elbow.  The  French  allow 
great  latitude  in  carrying  the  musquet, 
especially  in  marching  and  raanuuvring. 
The  men  are  frequently  permitted  to 
flope  arms. 
JdoTiON  compound  (mouvement  com- 


post, Fr.)  is  the  motion  of  one  body  ioa- 
pelled  by  two  difierent  powers. 

Motion  of  projection  (mouvement  de 
projection,  Fr.),  that  by  which  bodies 
are  impelled  tlirough  the  air,  or  through 
any  other  fluid.  A  shell  which  is 
forced  out  of  a  mortar  by  means  of 
inflammable  gunpowder  has  a  motion 
of  projection. 

Motion  of  vibration,  or  vibrating 
nwtion  (mouvement  de  vibration,  Fr.V 
is  the  circular  motion  of  a  body,  whicn 
is  generally  round  or  spherical. 

Motion  of  undulation,  or  undulating 
motion,  (mouvement  d*oudulation,  Fr.) 
a  circular  motion  which  is  perceptible 
in  water,  when  any  hard  substance  is 
thrown  into  it. 

Motions  of  an  enemy,  (mouvement 
d  *un  ennemi,  Fr.)  The  dinereut  marches, 
positions,  &c.  which  au  enemy  takes, 
are  so  called. 

To  watch  the  Motions  of  an  enany 
(guetier  un  i^nemi,  Fr.)  To  keep  a 
good  look-out  by  means  of  a  regular 
communication  between  head  quarters, 
and  the  outposts  of  your  army.  On  a 
large  scale,  thb  business  of  an  army  of 
observation  is  chiefly  confined  to  this 
si)ecies  of  service.  On  a  more  limited 
one,  the  duty  is  frequently  entrustedto 
partisans  and  light  troops. 

Motion  of  a  bomb  or  ball.  The  pro- 
gress which  a  bomb  or  ball  makes 
tlirough  the  air  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  three  sorts,  after  it  has  been  deli- 
vered out  of  the  mortar,  or  emitted 
from  a  gun  or  mu^uet.  These  arc:^ 
The  violent  Motion,  or  first  explo- 
sion, when  the  powder  has  worked  its 
effect  upon  the  ball,  so  fur  as  tlie  bomb 
or  ball  may  be  supposed  to  move  in  a 
right  line. 

The  miied  Motion,  or  yielding  im- 
pulse, when  the  natural  weight  of  the 
bomb  or  ball  begins  to  overcome  Uie 
force  which  was  given  by  the  gunpow- 
der. 

The  natural  Motion,  or  exhaustion 

of  the  first  impulse.    This  occurs  when 

the  bomb  or  ball  is  falling  to  the  ground. 

To  Motion  a  thing,  to  propose  it  in 

a  military  or  civil  meeting. 

Motion,  !>•  Thi^  word  has  been 
adopted  .by  the  French,-  to  convey  the 
same  meaning  tliat  it  does  in  English^ 
namely,  a  proposition;  hence  appuyer 
la  motion  dans  unt  assemblU  ;  to  sup- 
port a  motion  in  a  public  assembly  or 

meeting. 
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meeting.  DtUberer  ntr  la  motioti,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  motion.  Reiirer 
fa  motioUf  to  withdraw  one's  motion. 
R^ecter  la  motion  to  throw  out  the  mo- 
tion. 

MOTS  dWdre  et  de  ralliement,  Fr. 
In  a  recent  publication  written  by  Paul 
Thiebault,  adjutant  general  on  the 
French  staff,  the  following  explanation 
is  ^yen  of  paroles  and  countersigns, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  free 
translation  of  Mot$y  with  this  exception, 
that  the  mot  de  rallUment  seems  pecu- 
liarly used  in  the  French  service.**— 
Among  us  the  parole  and  countersign 
only  are  practised,  and  their  distinct 
import  seems  so  little  understood,  that 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  the  whole 
article  from  the  French. 

The  Mots  d'ordre  et  de  ralliementy 
consist  of  three  distinct  and  separate 
words,  which  are  chosen  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  .enabling  the  soldiers  belong- 
mg  to  the  same  army,  to  be  in  perfect 
intelligence  with  one  onotheri  especially 
during  the  night. 

These  three  words  are  composed  in 
the  following  manner,  viz.  Le  Mot 
d'ordre^  or  what  we  call  the  parole, 
must  be  taken  from  the  name  or  some 
deceased  person,  to  which  must  be  added 
that  of  some  town  or  country. 

The  mot  de  ralfirment  must  consist 
of  a  substantive,  which  does  not  relate 
either  to  the  name  of*  a  man,  the 
name  of^  a  town,  or  the  name  of  a 
country. 

These  three  words  are  given  out 
every  morning  from  head  quarters,  and 
are  delivered,  sealed  up,  to  the  officers 
of  the  different  guards,  and  to  those 
persons  who  are  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  outpost,  or  have  the  charge 
of  a  patrole. 

The  Mot  d^ordre^  or  parole,  most 
never  be  confided  beyond  officers  and 
Don-commissioned  ofBcens;  the  mot  de 
ralliement  may  in  some  rases  be  given 
to  sentinels  that  arc  stationed  at  some 
distance  from  the  outposts;  but  those 
should  im  ariabiy  consist  of  old  soldiers, 
whose  fidelity  and  courage  can  be  de- 
pended on. 

The  mitt  d'ordre^  or  parole,  as  well  as 
the  mot  de  ratUement,  is  always  given 
out  from  head  quarters;  nor  ought  any 
general  or  coomuindin^  officer  to  take 
upon  himself  to  alter  eitber^  except  un- 


der circuDnstances  so  peculiarly  urgent, 
that  the  good  of  the  sen'ice  would  jus^ 
tify  the  change.  Among  these  circum* 
stauces  may  be  consider^,  the  desertion 
of  a  sentinel  from  the  out-post,'and  tlie 
strong  presumption,  that  the  enemy  has 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  words, 
&rc.  Whenever  this  necessity  occurs, 
all  the  commanding  officers  who  have 
any  communication  with  that  quarter 
from  whence,  the  parole  w^  issued, 
should  instantly  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  alteration. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  words  are  to  be  delivered  out,  and 
the  frequency  of  their  circulation,  the 
whole  must  depend  upon  circumstanceSb 
When*  an  army  or  body  of  troops  lies  at 
some  distance  from  the  enemy,  they 
are  usually  forwarded  to  the  different 
(quarters,  camps,^  or  cantonments,  for 
hve,  ten,  or  fifteen  days  together.  When 
close  to  an  enemy,  they  are  given  out, 
as  we  have  alreacjy  observed,  every  day. 
When  there  is  no  ground  to  apprehemi 
a  surprize  or  attack,  one  v^otA  will  be 
sufficient  for  each  day:  but,  in  critical 
cases,  the  parole  must  he  changed  two 
or  three  times  during  the  night.  If  se- 
veral torps  are  cantoned  together,  the 
mot  d^ordre  or  parole,  must  be  sent  te 
the  officer  commanding  in  the  canton- 
ment. When  the  troops  are  encamped, 
it  is  generally  sent  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  each  regiment,  and  seldom  to 
the  commandant  oT  each  brigade. 

The  mot^  or  parole,  must  always  be 
given  out  during  the  day,  except  m$ 
cases  of  emergency;  and  it  must  never 
l)e  delivei-ed  to  any  person,  unless  the 
individual  who  is  entrusted  with  it  be 
fully  convinced,  that  he  is  authorised 
to  receive  it.  It  oii^ht  indeed  to  be 
given  personally  to  him  only  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  by  name— Afanue/  lidi 
Adjudam-XjincrauXf  p.  112-13-14. 

MOTl'O.  Any  sentence,  either  with 
or  without  a  badge  by  which  any  regi* 
nient  is  particularly  distinguished;  as, 
for  example,  the  3d  of  foot,  or  Buffs, 
have  a  griffin  embossed  as  their  badge, 
and  the  motto,  Veterifrondetcit  honore* 
The  various  military  orders  have  also 
different  mottos.  hoe  Gaktes,  Bath, 
Thistle,  &c.  also  DivfSE,  Fr. 

MOUCHARD,  ¥r.  a  domestic  spy, 

an  informer.  Among  the  French  it  more 

putjcolarly  means  a  peraon  who  is  cm- 
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ployed  to  watch  the  motions  of  any 
marked  man.  Creatures  of  this  infa- 
mous, although  perhaps  necessary,  class, 
were  constantly  attached  to  the  police 
of  France.  The  term  is  known  amongst 
us*  These  Gentlemen  have  been  called, 
humourously  enough,  Reporters,  In  a 
military  sense,  neither  the  term  nor  the 
practice  can  be  properly  unde|:stood ; 
at  least  we  should  hope  so,  as  it  is  be* 
neath  the  high  mind  pf  a  soldier  to  fetch 
end  carry. 

MOVEABLE  PIVOT.  When  the 
pivot  Jiank  of  any  body  of  men  describes 
m  the  wheel  a  smaller  circle  than  the 
wheeling  flanks  the  wheel  is  said  to 
be  made  on  a  moveable  pivot. 

MOVEMENT,  {mouvementy  Fr.)— 
Under  this  term  are  comprehended  all 
the  difierent  evolutions,  marches,  coun- 
termarches and  mauTBuvres  which  are 
made  in  tactics  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
treating from,  or  of  approaching  to- 
^tirds  an  enemy.  It  also  includes  the 
Various  dispositions  which  take  place 
in  pitching  a  camp,  or  arranging  a  line 
of  battle.  The  science  of  military  move* 
meats  forms  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures in  the  character  of  a  great  com- 
mander. If  he  be  full  of  resources  in 
this  important  branch,  he  may  often- 
times diefeat  an  enemy  without  even 
coming  to  blows;  for  to  conceal  one's 
movements  requires  great  art  and  much 
ingeuuity. 

Movement.  According  to  the  Re- 
^ulations,  printed  by  authority,  every 
inspecting  general  is  directed  to  report 
minutely  and  comparatively  on  the  per- 
formance by  each  battalion'of  the  great 
leading  points  of  movement*  He  is  par- 
,  ticularly  to  observe  and  specify 
Whether  or  not 

The  original' formation  is  according 
to  order.  The  marches  are  made  witH 
accuracy,  at  the  required  times  and 
length  of  step,  and  on  such  objects  as 
Are  given.  ^ 

The  proper  distances  in  column  and 
echellon  are  at  all  times  preserved. 

The  wheelings  are  made  just,  and  in 
.the  manner  prescribed. 

The  formations  into  line  are  made 
true,  without  false  openings,  or  neces- 
sity of  correction. 

The  officers  are  alert  in  their  cbangesi 
of  utuation,  exact  in  their  own  per- 
sonal movements,  and  loud,  deciaedy 


and   pointed,  in  their  words  of  com- 
mand. 

The  march  in  line  is  uniformly  steady, 
without  floating  opening,  or  closii^. 

The  march  in  file,  close,  firm,  and 
without  lengthening,  out. 

The  officers,  and  under  officers,  giv« 
the  aids  required  of  them  with  due 
quickness  and  precision, ' 

Hurry  and  unnecessary  delay,  are 
equally  avoided. 

In  the  firings  the  loading  is  quick, 
the  levelling  is  just,  the  officers  aoi^ 
mated  and  exact  in  their  commands.-— 
See  p.  ^70,  Infantry  Regulations. 

Movements.  In  cavury  movements 
the  following  great  leading  points  should 
be  attended  to  by  every  mspecting  ge« 
neral,  independent  of  the  circumstances 
which  relate  to  the  dress  and  general 
appearance  of  man  and  horse,  the  ex- 
ercise on  foot,  &c.  &c.  ' 

He  must  particularly  observe  and  spe- 
cify in  his  communications  to  the  com^'  ^ 
mander  in  chief. 

Whether  or  not 

The  original  formation  of  squadrons 
and  regiments  be  according  to  order. 

The  marches  made  with  accuracy,  at 
the  paces  required,  and  on  such  objects 
as  have  been  given. 

The  proper  distances  in  column  are 
at  all  times  preserved. 

The  wheelings  are  made  quick,  just, 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed. 

The  formations  mto  line  are  made 
true  in  the  intended  direction,  without 
false  openings,  or  necessity  of  correov 
tion ;  or  that  corrections,  when  neces* 
sarV)  are  instantly  made. 

The  changes  of  position  are  made  with 
due  celerity  and  justness. 

The  officers  are  alert  in  their  changes 
of  situation,  exact  in  their  own  personal 
movements,  and  loud,  decided,  and 
pointed  in  their  words  of  command. 

The  march  in  line  is  uniformly  steady^ 
without  opening,  Boating,  or  closing. 

The  fiank  march  is  compact,  firm, 
and  witliout  improperly  lengUiening 
out. 

The  officers  and  under  officers  give 
the  aids  required  of  them  with  due 
quickness  and  precision. 

N.  B.  Hurry  and  delay  in  militarv 
movements,  are  two  extremes  which 
should  be  equally  avoided. 

In  Ae  firing^  the  loading  is  quick, 

the 
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the  levelling  is  just,  and  the  officers  firm  ** 
in  their  command. 

The  officers,  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers, and  men  ride  well,  and  the  horses 
are  active,  vigorous^  and  well  broken.*- 
See  p.341,  Cavaliy  Regulations. 

Movements,  in  a  general  sense,  may 
be  considered  under  uie  folio  wins  heads, 
viz.  1st,  Offensive  movements;  the  great 
advantage  which  attends  this  movement, 
consists  in  the  measure  having  been 
previously  determined  upon,  and  a  con- 
sequent preparation  maae  for  rapid  exe* 
Ctttion  before  the  design  is  obvious. — 
Much,  however,  will  depend,  upon  the 
justness  of  the  distances,  ana  of  the 
march  in  column,  having  been  so  taken 
•8  to  allow  of  decisive  operations. — 
Manoeuvre  will  chiefly  operate  where  an 
enemy  is  inferior  in  number,  inexpert  in 
movement,  weakly  posted,  and  where 
the  weak  jpoint  is  found  out,  and  is  at- 
tacked before  he  can  move  to  stren';then 

it. 

Counter  Movements  of  defence^  are 
movements  calculated  to  defeat  any  pre- 
meditated attack*  According  to  the 
Regulations  they  nuty  be  briefly  ex- 
plained, by  observing,  that  if  the  flank 
of  one  body  is  thrown  forward,  that  of 
the  other  may  by  similar  means  be 
thrown  back.  If  one  body  prolongs  its 
line  to  outflank,  the  other  may  by  the 
same  movement  maintain  its  relative 
ntuation.  Whatever  change  of  posi- 
tion is  made  by  one  body,  the  other 
may  counteract  it  bv  a  similar  chanee. 
If  the  wing  of  one  body  is  refused,  the 
wing  of  the  other  may  be  advanced  to 
seize  an  advantage. 

Movements  of  previous  formation^ 
are  miKtary  dispositions  which  every 
senend  must  have  carefully  digested, 
before  he  advances  upon  a  direct  line 
of  offensive  operations.  A  body  of 
troops,  which  has  a  considerable  march 
to  make  previous  to  the  attack^  most 
always  approach  an  enemy  in  one,  or 
more  columns,  at  open  or  other  dis* 
tances,  according  to  circumstances* — 
Some  general  knowledge  of  an  enem/s 
situation,  determines  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  to  be  approached,  the  com*^ 
position  of  the  columns,  the  flank  of 
each  which  leads,  and  their  combina- 
tion in  forming.  A  nearer  view  deter- 
mines a  perseverance  in  the  first  direc- 
tion, or  a  chanee  in  the  leading  flanks, 
Ittid  dircctioQ  of  the  columns,  in  order 


to  form  in  the  most  speedy  and  advan* 
tageous  manner* 

MovEuENts  ^  attack^  are  made  by 
bodies  of  men  advancing  in  line  or  CO* 
lumn  to  attack  an  opposing  enemy.-* 
When  a  considerable  body  of  troops  is 
to  act  offensively,  it  must  form  in  line  at 
latest  within  1200  or  1500  paces  of  a 
posted  enemy,  unless  the  eround  parti* 
cularly  favour^  and  cover  from  the  fire 
of  the  artillery,  the  enfilade  of  which  is 
what  chiefly  prevents  bodies  in  column 
from  approaching  nearer)  and  that 
.space>  under  the  unceasing  fire  of  their 
own  artillery,  troops  in  line  will  march 
over  in  18  minutes. 

Movements  of  attack,  when  they  are 
made  from  a  parallel  position,  must  be 
either  in  line,  or  by  a  flank  of  the  line 
in  echellon,  that  flank  being  reinforcec^ 
and  the  other  refused ;  or  from  a  new 
and  advantageous  position  taken  up,  and 
not  provided  against  by  the  enemy.— - 
From  oblique  position  the  attack  is  di« 
rected  against  a  comparatively  weak 
point  of  Uie  enemy.  Attacks  from  the 
center  are  more  liable  to  be  enfiladed, 
and  are  sooner  guarded  against  thaa 
from  the  flank. 

Movements  qf  retreat ^  are  com* 
binutions  of  columns  j>f  march,  covered 
by  positions,  and  a  strong  rear  guard* 
Troops  are  occasionally  taken  out  of  the 
retiring  columns  of  march,  to  occupy 
positions  and  heights;  they  remain  tifl 
the  rear  has  passed,  and  then  become 
the  rear  euard ;  this  they  continue  to  b^ 
till  they  find  other  troops  in  like  manner 
posted;  these  last  in  tlieir  turn  become 
also  the  rear  guard,  and  in  this  way  are 
the  troops  of  columns  in  such  situations 
relieved.  A  rear  guard  will  fall  back  by 
the  retreat  in  /iW— the  chequered  r^ 
treat — the  passage  of  lines-^the  ecftellon 
changes  of  position.  See  page  376,  In*^ 
fantry  Ref^lationSt 

Movements  in  echellon  of  the  line.-^ 
EcheliOn,  or  diagonal  movements,  espe* 
cially  of  a  great  corps,  are  calculated 
not  only  to  disconcert  an  enemy,  but 
likewise  to  enable  the  army,  which 
adopts  them,  either  to  make  a  partial 
attack,  or  a  gradual  retreat.  The  at* 
tack  may  be  formed  from  the  center,  or 
from  either  of  the  wings  reinforced.r-^ 
If  successful,  the  divisions  move  up  into 
line  to  improve  the  advantage:  if  re* 
pulsed,  they  are  in  a  good  situation  to 
4A  3  prptect 
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>  protect  the  retreat.  In  advancing,  the 
several  bodies  move  independent,  act 
freely,  and  are  ready  to  assist:  in  re- 
tiring, they  fall  gradually  back  on  each 
other,  ancT  thereby  give  mutual  aid  and 
support.  Echellon  movements,  in  fact, 
comprize  within  themselves  all  the  es- 
sential principles  of  extension  and  com- 
pression, which  are  found  in  close  or 
open  column,  with  die  additional  ad- 
Vantage  of  being  better  adapted  to  throw 
a  considerable  line  into  an  oblique  po- 
sition, of  presenting^  narrow  front, 
with  the  means  of  increasing  it  at  plea- 
sure, unexposed  ix)  the  enemy's  fire, 
and  of  dimniishing  it  with  the  same  fa- 
ciliW  and  safety. 

£chellon  Movements  on  an  oblique 
line,  are  best  calculated  to  outwiug  an 
€neuiy,  or  to  preserve  the  points  of 
appui  of  a  wiua;  possessing  this  advan- 
tage, that  such  movement  may  not  be 
perceptible  to  tJie  enemy,  as  it  consists 
of  short  and  independent  lines,  which, 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  appear  as  if  a 
full  line. 

Echellon  movements  by  half  batta- 
lions or  less,  are  made  by  their  direct- 
ing flank,  which  is  always  the  one  ad- 
vanced from,  or  wheeled  to.  Echellon 
lnovement6  by  whole  battalions,  are  go- 
verned by  their  iidvanced  Serjeants. — 
Echellon  movements  by  several  batta- 
lions, are  made  in  Ime,  each  by  its  own 
center,  and  the  whole  by  the  battalion 
next  the  directing  flank.  See  page  324, 
Infantry  Regulations, 

Movements  tfuit  are  made  in  face  qf 
an  enemy.  (Mouvemens  drvant  Uennemiy 
Fr.)  There  is  no  operation  in  war  which 
temiires  so  much  nicety,  precision,  and 
judgment,  as  that  of  retreating  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  Every  movement 
Trom*  the  direct  line  of  battle  is  more  or 
less  critical;  but  when  a  regiment  is 
obliged  to  retire  under  the  eye,  and  per- 
haps the  fire  of  a  pursuing  Voe,  the  ut- 
inost  presence  of  mind  is  required  in 
the  officers  who  -  command,  and  the 
greatest  steadiness  in  the  iiicn.  In  a 
situation  of  (his  sort  it  becomes  the  pe- 
culiar duty  of  the  inajor,  to  see  that 
fevery  chaime  of  manceuvfe,  and  every 
movement,  he  made  with  promptitude 
tmd  accuracy.  For  although  he  is  su- 
bordinate to  others,  and  must,  of  course, 
follow  superior  directions,  yet  so  much 
•f  th«  executive  duty  rests  with  him; 


that  his  character  and  abilities,  as  an 
officer,  will  be  more  conspicuous  oa 
these  occasions  than  in  any  other.  Tlie 
movements  of  a  corps  which  retreats, 
consist  in  retrograde  marches,  in  line,  by 
alternate  companie'Si,  in  column,  by 
wings^  or  in  square. 

Eventail  or  Fan  Movement.  This 
movement  is  performed  on  the  march, 
and  must  be  begun  at  a  distance  behind 
the  line,  proportionate  to  the  body  which 
is  to  oblique  and  form.'  It  may  be  ap- 
plied to  one  battalion,  but  hardly  to  a 
more  considerable  body,  which  would 
find  great  difficulty  in  the  execution.  It 
gives  a  gradual  increase  of  front  during 
a  progressive  movement.  With  justness 
it  can  be  made  on  a  front  division  only, 
not  on  a  central  or  rear  one:  in  propor- 
tion as  the  leading  platoon  shortens  it* 
step,  will  the  one  behind  it,  and  sncce»* 
sively  each  other,  come  up  into  line  witii 
it.  As  soou  as  the  colours  of  the  bat- 
talion come  up,  thev  become  the  leadr 
ing  point.  Although  it  is  an  operation 
of  more  difiiculty,  yet  if  the  leading  di- 
vision continues  the  ordinary,  and  the 
obliquing  ones  take  the  quick  step,  till 
they  successively  are  up  with  it,,  a  bat- 
talion column  which  is  placed  behind 
the  flank  of  a  line,  may,  in  this  manner, 
during  the  march,  and  when  near  to  th« 
enemy,  gradually  lengthen  out  that  line. 
For  the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  perform- 
ed, see  page  170,  of  llules  and  Regular 
tions,  Part  II L 

Vourff  or  Quick  Movement.  This 
movement  is  frequently  resorted  to  when 
the  head  of  a  considerable  open  column 
in  march  arrives  at  or  near  the  point 
from  which  it  is  to  take  an  oblique  po* 
sition,  facing  to  its  then  rear,  and  at 
which  points  its  third,  fourth,  or  any 
other  named  battalion,  is  to  be  placed. 

The  justness  of  the  movement  depends 
on  the  points  in  the  new  direction  being 
taken  up  quickly,  and  With  precision. 
On  the  previous  determination  that  a 
certain  battalion,  or  division  of  a  batta* 
lion,  shall  pass  or  halt  at  the  point  of  in- 
tersection; and  that  every  part  of  the 
column  which  is  behind  that  battalion, 
shall  throw  itself  into  open  column  oa 
the  new  line  behind  the  point  of  intei> 
section,  ready  to  prolong  or  to  form  thm 
line  wheue\*er  it  comes  t6  its  turn. 

This  movement  will  often  take  place 
in  the  change  of  position  of  a  second 

line. 
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line,  and  is  performed  by  all  those  that 
are  behind  the  division,  which  is  to  stop 
at  the  point  where  the  old  and  new  lines 
intersect  And  at  all  times  when  the 
open  column  changes  into  a  direction 
on  which  it  is  to  form,  and  that  the  di- 
vision which  is  to  be  placed  at  the  point 
of  entry  can  be  determined,  it  mucn  fa- 
cilitates the  operation  to  make  every 
thing  behind  that  division  gain  the  new 
line  as  quick  as  possible,  without  wait- 
ing till  the  head  of  the  column  halts. 

For  elucidation,  &c.  see  pages  311 
and  312,  Part  IV.  of  Rules  aud  Uegu- 
lations. 

MOUFLE,  JFV.  a  sort  of  stuffed  glove. 
It  is  common  among  tiie  French  to  say, 
II  nejaut  pas  y  oiler  sam  mou/tes;  %u- 
rativcly  meaning,  thatno'^flngerous  en- 
terprise ought  to  be  undeft&en  wittix 
out  sufficient  force  to  dkrry  it  into  exe^'' 
cution. 

MOUILLAGE,  Fr.  anchorage. 
MOUILLEll, 'iV.  to  anchor;  to  let 
go  the  anchor. 

MOULDS,  vessels  used  in  casting 
shot  for  guns,  muskets,  carbines,  and 
pistols:  the  first  are  of  iron,  used  by 
the  founders,  and  the  others  by  the  ar- 
tillery in  the  field,  and  in  garrison. 

Laboratory  Moulds,  are  made  of 
wdod,  for  filhiig  and  driving  all  sorts  of 
rockets,  and  cartridges,  &c. 

MOULDINGS,  tf  a  gun  or  mortar, 
are  all  the  eminent  parts,  as  squares  or 
rounds,  which  serve  for  ornaments:  such 
as  the  breech-mouldings.  The  rings,  &c. 
are  also  called  mouldings. 
MOULEjPr.   See  Mould. 
MouLE  de  fuue  "colante^  Fr.  a  piece 
of  round  wood  used  in  fireworks. 
MOULIN,  Fr.  a  mill. 
Moulin  h  bras  portatify  Fr.  a  species 
of  hand-mill,  which  was  invented  in 
France   by  Le  Sieur  de  Lavault,  and 
which  has  been  found  extremely  useful 
to  troops  on  service.  Ten  of  these  mills 
may  be  conveniently  placed   on  one 
wagon. 

MOULINET,  Fr.  a  capstan,  turn- 
stile, &c. 

MOUND,  in  old  military  books,  is  a 
term  u^ed  for  a  bank  or  rampart,  or 
other  defence,  paiticularly  that  which 
is  made  of  earth. 

MOUNTEE,  an  ala^m  to  mount,  or 
n  some  warlike  expedition. 
or  small  MOUNTINGS.  The 


go.ug^„ 


I  shirt,  shoes,  stock,  and  hose,  or  stock- 
ings, which  wei*e  formerly  furnished  by 
the  colonels  or  commandants  of  corps 
ever^  year.  Tliis  mode  of  distribution, 
which  engendered  a  multiplicity  of 
abuses,  has  been  abolished  by  his  Koyat 
Highness  tlie  Duke  of  York :  in  lieu  of 
which  a  regulatioi  has  taken  place,  that 
(if  honestly  attended  to)  must  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  soldier. 

By  a  regulation,  dated  April  the  9th^ 
1800,  in  lieu  of  the  small  articles  of 
clothing,  which  were  annually  given,  by 
the  colonels  of  regiments,  to  non-com* 
missioned  officers  and  private  soldiersi 
and  were  called  small  or  Aa//*  mounting, 
two  pair  of  good  shoes,  of  the  value  of 
five  shilling  and  sixpence  each,  hava 
been  substituted.  These  shoes  aie  to 
be  provided  in  conformity  to  a  pattern 
lodged  at  the  ofHce  of  the  comptrollers 
of  the  accompts  of  the  army ;  and  pat* 
terns  of  the  shoes  are  to  be  approved 
and  sealed  by  the  general  ofi'icers  of  tha 
Clothing  Board,  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  like  manner,  as  for  the  clothing: 
one  pair  is  to  be  delivered  out  at  the  an- 
nual period  of  clothing,  and  the  other 
pair  at  the  end  of  six  months  from  that 
time;  and  in  order'to  prevent  the  injury 
tliat  the  shoes  might  sustain,  from  re- 
maining a  long  time  in  store  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  they  are  to  be  foi^ 
warded  to  corps  on  those  stations  at 
two  different  periods,  instead  of  send- 
ing the  whole  quantity  with  the  cloth- 
ing- 
Should  the  price  of  good  shoes  at  any 

time  exceed  five  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  pair,  the  diflerence,  which  shall  be 
declared  by  the  Cloathing  Board  ^at 
their  first  meeting,  on  or  after  the  25ih 
of  April  in  each  year,  is  to  be  charged 
to  the  respective  accounts  of  the  non* 
commissioned  officers  aud  soldiers  re- 
ceiving them,  but  with  respect  to  the 
5th  battalion  of  the  60th  regiment,  the 
difference  is  to  be  taken  between  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  paid  by  the  colo* 
nel,  aud  the  actual  price  declared  as 
above  mentioned.  * 

Tiie  allowances,  directed  to  be  given 
by  the  colonels,  in  lieu  of  the  former 
small  articles,  called  half-mounting,  are 
to  be  regularly  crediLttl  to  the  men,  and 
to  be  expended  for  their  use,  in  sucli  ar- 
ticles as  are  suitable  to  the  respective 
climates  in  which  lliey  are  serving. 

Non- 
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Non-commissioned  oQcers  and  sol- 
diers of  infantry,  d^ing  or  discharged 
before  the  completion  of  a  full  year, 
from  the  usual  day  of  delivering  the 
annual  clothing  of  tneir  regiments,  have 
no  demand  whatever  on  account  there- 
of. 

A  recruit,  who  comes  into  the  regi- 
ment after  the  proper  time  of  the  deli* 
Tery  of  the  clothing,  is  entitled  to  a 
pair  of  shoes  at  the  next  delivery  of  that 
article. 

The  compensation  money  to  be  given 
to  each  serjeant  in  the  infantry  in  iieu 
of  half-mounting  is  -  -  0  14  0 
To  each  corporal,  drummer,  7^  ^^  ^ 

and  private        -*        -         I 
lb  MOUNT,  is  a  word  variously 
made  use  of  in  military  matters,  as 

To  Mount  CaniwTiy  to  place  any 
piece  of  ordnance  bn  its  frame,  for  the 
more  easy  carriage  and  management 
of  it  in  nriug.  Hence  to  dismount  is 
to  take  cannon  from  any  serviceable  po- 
sition. 

To  Mount  a  Breach^  to  run  up  in  a 
quick  and  determined  manner  to  any 
breach  made  in  a  wall,  &c. 

To  Mount  Guard,  to  do  duty  in  a 
town  or  garrison,  in  a  camp,  or  at  out 
.quarters. 

To  Mount,  to  place  on  horseback,  to 
furnish  with  horses;  as,  twelve  thousand 
men  have  been  well  mounted,  without 
any  considerable  expence  to  the  country. 
A  cavalry  regiment  may  be  said  to  be 
well  or  ill  mounted ;  in  either  of  which 
cases,  the  Commanding  officer  is  gene- 
rally blameable  or  praise-worthy. 

To  mount  likewise  signifies  the  act  of 
getting  on  horsehaCk,  according  to  pre- 
Kribed  military  rules;  as,  to  prepare  to 
mount,  is  when  the  left  hand  files  move 
their  horses  forwards  in  the  manner  de* 
scribed  under  unlink  your  horseSk  The 
whole  then  put  their  firelocks  into  the 
buckets,  and  buckle  them  on,  doubling 
the  strap  twice  round  the  barrel)  come 
to  the  front  of  the  horses,  fasten  the 
links^  throw  them  over  the  horses*  heads 
with  the  left  hand  round  the  horses^ 
heads,  take  their  swords,  and  buckle 
them  tight  into  the  belt^  take  the  bit 
reins  up,  then  take  a  lock  of  the  mane, 
and  put  it  into  the  left  hand,  the  left 
foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  the  ri^ht  hand 
x)n  the  cantle  of  the  saddle,  waiting  for 
the  word  mount:    when  they  spring 


smartly  up,  and  look  to  the  Jight  of  the 
rear.  At  the  next  signal,  Uiey  mast 
throw  the  leg  well  over  the  cloak,  and 
place  themselves  well  in  the  saddle,  with 
the  right  hand  leaning  on  the  off  hoi* 
ster.  The  men  must  b^  careful  not  to 
check  the  horses  with  the  bits  in  mount* 
ing.  In  mounting  and  dismounting,  the 
files  that  move  forward  must  take  care 
to  keep  their  horses  straight,  and  at  the 
prescnbed  distances  from  each  other; 
and  when  mounting,  as  soon  as  the 
gloves  are  on,  belts  rights  &c.  the  left 
nles  must  dress  well  to  the  right,  put* 
ting  the  horses  straight,  and  leaving 
distance  enough  for  uie  right  files  ta 
come  in. 

To  MoMjji  gun,  is  either  to  pat 
the  eun  ima  its  carriage^  or  else,  wueu 
Sja  tne  carriage,  to    raise    the  mouth 
higher* 

MOUNTAINS,  called  Great  and 
Liltle  Si,  Bemardy  a  part  of  the  Alps, 
situated  in  the  Glacieres  of  Switzerland, 
which  has  been  rendered  famous  in  mo* 
dern  history  by  tlie  passage  of  the 
French  army  under  Bonaparte,  then  First 
Consul.  "Hie  following  account  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  late  French  publication, 
and  cannot  fail  of  being  interesting  to 
our  military  readers,  as  it  is  told  in  the 
plain  and  simple  language  of  a  soldier, 
who  was  present  during  the  whole  of 
this  astonishing  campaign.  On  the  16th 
of  May,  1800,  the  van^guard,  com- 
manded by  General  Lasnes,  climbed  up 
the  mountain :  the  Austrians,  although 
greatly  inferior  in  number,  defended 
themselves,  step  by  step,  and  never  dis- 
appeared till  they  perceived  another 
corps  of  the  French  army  descending 
the  mountain  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
menacing  their  rear,  and  absolutely  in- 
terrupting their  retreat. 

The  first  division  of  the  army,  under 
General  Watrin,  followed  the  movement 
of  tlie  vanguard. 

Until  tins  period  of  time,  neither  ar- 
tillery nor  ammunition  had  crossed 
either  eminence ;  the  whole  was  col- 
lected at  St  Peter,  (a  small  village  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain)  where  the 
park  of  artillery  was  established.  It 
appeared  at  first  impossible  to  transport 
this  heavy  and  embarrassing  ordnance 
across  the  mountain;  however  it  was 
natural  to  consider  the  question,  vhai  i$ 
an  army  in  the  present  day  without  or* 
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iilleryf    Its  necessity  in  this  respect 
jras  manifest  and  imperious. 

The  artillery  ooqps  immediately  set 
about  dismounting  the  cannons,  cais- 
sons, forges,  &c.  piecemeal.  Gassendi, 
inspector  of  ordnance,  gave  directions 
for  hollowing  a  number  of  the  trunks  of 
trees  in  the  same  manner  that  wood  is 
hollowed  for  troughs.  The  pieces  of 
cannon  were  deposited  in  those  ma- 
chines, and  after  navine  been  drawn  up 
these  almost  inaccessible  heights,  by  five 
or  six  hundred  men,  accoKling  to  the 
weight  of  metalf  were  left  to  slide  down 
the  steep  declivities.  The  wheels  were 
pirried  up  on  poles;  and  sledgies  made 
expressly  for  tue  purpose  at  Auxonne, 
conveyed  the  axle-trees,  and  the  empty 
^ssons ;  and  lastly,  mules  were  loaded 
with  ammunition  in  boxes  made  of 
fir. 

The  exertion  of  a  whole  battalion  was 
requisite  for  the  conveyance  of  one  field 
|>iece,  with  its  proportion  of  ammuni- 
tion: one  half  ofthe  regiment  could  only 
draw  the  load,  while  the  other  half  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  knapsacks,  firelocks, 
cartridge-boxes,  canteens,  kettles,  and 
more  especially  five  days'  provbions,  in 
bread,  meat,  salt,  and  biscuit 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
march  of  the  French  army  across  the 
Alps. 

MoniffTiNO  oiu^  DiSMOUKTivG,  when 
ike  kona  are  to  be  led  away.  It  fre- 
(loently  happens,  especially  m  retreat- 
ing or  advancing,  that  it  may  be  necet- 
saiy  to  cover  the  defiling  of  a  regiment 
by  dismounting  a  squadron  or  part  of 
one,  to  flank  the  mouth  of  a  defile^P— 
This  is  eenerally  effected  by  linmg  the 
bedg^  &C.  and  keeping  up  a  hot  ^re 
upon  die  enemy.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  the  horses  cannot  be  linked  toge- 
ther, but  they  must  be  led  away  (in  a 
retreat^  to  the  most  convenient  spot  in 
the  denle  for  the  men  to  mount  again. 
In  advancing  they  must  be  led  to  a  spot 
where  they  will  not  impede  the  defilmg 
of  the  reeiment,  but  where  they  will  be 
at  band  ror  the  dismounted  parties  to 
mount. 

GMord  MOUNTING,  (d  la  garde 
mtmUinte,  Fr.)  the  hour  at  which  any 
Ijoard  is  mounted  obtains  this  appella- 
tiooy  vis.  The  cficen  will  attemble  at 
guard  wwuntifutm 

MOURGON,  Ft.  t^mdn  belonging 
to  the  CtUey>»  ^^  plunges  into  die  sea 
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to  pick  up  any  thing  that  may  have 
fallen  overboard. 

MOURIR,  Fr.  to  die. 

MouRia  d'tin  bel  epee,  Fr.  a  French 
phrase,  which  signifies  to  fall  under  the 
Lands  of  an  enemy  of  great  skill  and 
reputadon. 

MOURNR  dmt  part  of  a  lance  or 
halbert,  to  which  the  steel  or  blade  is 
fixed. 

MOUSER,  an  ironical  term,  which 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  British  militia 
to  disdnguish  battalion  men  from  the 
flank  companies.  It  is  indeed  generally 
applied  to  them  by  the  grenadiers  and 
lignt  bobs,  meaning,  that  while  thq  lat- 
ter are  detached,  the  former  remain 
in  quarters,  like  cats,  to  watch  the  mice^ 
&c  In  the  line,  and  among, the  guards, 
they  are  called  ffuffen. 

MOUSQUET,  Fr,  musquet.  This 
word,  which  signifies  an  old  weapon  of 
oflence  that  was  formerly  fired  by  means 
of  a  lighted  match,  hits  been  variously 
used  among  the  French,  viz.  gro$  moti^ 
quetf  a  heavy  mosquet;  un  petit  mou^ 
guet^  a  short  musquet;  un  fnousqUet 
Uger^  a  li^ht  musquet. 

Reeevmr  un  coup  de  Mousqubt,  Fr, 
to  receive  a  musquet  shot. 

Porter  le  Mousqust  dam  une  canH 
pagnie  d*infanteri€,  Fr.  to  stand  in  the 
ranks  as  a  mot  soldier. 

Mous9U£T  BiscAYEK,  Fr,  a  long 
heavy  musquet  which  is  used  in  fortified 
places  to  annoy  reconnoitring  parties. 

MOUSQUETADE,  IV.  a  musquet 
shot.  II  Jut  tue  d'une  numtquetadei 
he  was  kiUed  by  a  musouet  shot  This 
term  is  generally  used  to  express  a 
smart  discharge  of  musquetry :  On  a 
enteniiu  une  vive  Mousquetaob  :  they 
have  heard  a  brisk  disc^rge  of  mua- 
•quetry. 

Euuyer  une  Moubquktaoe,  Fr,  to 
stand  or  support  a  discharge  of  mus- 
quetry. 

MOUSQUETAIRES,  Musketeers, 
Fr,  a  body  of  men  so  called  during  the 
old  government  of  France.  It  consist* 
ed  of  two  companies  selected  from  the 
young  men  of^  noble  extraction.  The 
first  company  vnis  formed  in  16dS^  by 
Louis  XIiI.  out  of  another  company, 
called  his  Majesty's  Carabineers.  The 
king  was  captain,  so  that  the  person  who 
conmianded  had  only  the  rank  of  captain 
lieutenant.  The  company  xenuuDedup- 
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on  this  foodng  until  1646,  tvhen  it  was 
reduced  at  the  instigation  ot*  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  vfho^  from  personal  motives, 
had  taken  a  decidecf  aversion  to  it.  Louis 
XIV.  restored  it  in  1657,  by  the  same 
ftppeliation,  and  increased  the  establish- 
ment to  150  musketeers.  They  were 
commanded  by  one  captain-lieutenant, 
cme  sub-Iieutenanty  two  ensigns,  and  two 
quarter-masters. 

The  second  company,  when  first 
created  was  attached  to  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine, as  his  personal  guard;  but  the  oiXir 
cers  received  their  commissions  from  the 
king.  An  alteration  took  place  in  the 
management  of  this  company  in  1660, 
the  men  being  incorporated  with  the  rest 
of  the  troops  that  were  destined  for  the 
immediate  protection  of  his  majesty's 
person.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
they  did  duty  on  foot,  but  were  again 
mounted,  in  order  to  accompany  the 
expedition  against  Marsal,  which  took 
place  that  year. 

LouisXIV.  named  himself  captain  of 
this  company,  as  well  as  of  the  first; 
and  from  that  period,  both  companies 
became  subject  to  the  same  regulations, 
with  no  other  difference,  than  that  of 

Srecedence  as  first  and  second  company, 
'rom  the  year  1663,  the  establishment 
of  each  company  was  300,  exclusive  of 
the  olficers.  They  were  subsequently 
reduced  to  a  lower  establishment.  Hav- 
ing originally  been  raised  to  serve  on 
fiM>t  or  horseback,  the  mousquetaires 
were  atlowc<jl  drums  and  fifes  vv  hen  they 
acted  as  infantry  troops;  and  trumpets 
when  they  acted  as  cavalry.  In  1663 
hikUTi.uvs  were  substituted  for  fifes  and 
tni)H{;er<».  It  is  sup[X)sed  that  mounted 
drain  :ricrs  were  first  used  among  the 
Mousquetaires  du  Iloi.  Previous  to  the 
Kevolution  each  ol'  these  companies  con- 
sisted of  one  captain-lieutenant,  two  sub- 
lieutenants, two  ensigns,  two  cornets, 
two  aid-majors,  eight  quarter-masters, 
four  brieadieis,  sixteen  suh-hrigadicrs, 
lix  standard-bearers,  one  ensign  or  co- 
lour-bearer, one  hundred  and  eighty  mus- 
keteers, six  drummers^  four  hautboys, 
one  commissaiy,  one  chaplain,  onequar^ 
ter-master-serjeant,  one  surgeon,  one 
apothecary,  one  blacksmith,  one  sadLer, 
and  three  treasurers. 

This  coi*ps  was  raised,  not  only  for 

the  purpose  of  attending  his  majesty  on 

-fpofc  or  norsebackj  aod  of  going  on  ser- 


vice, as  circamstances  might  require,  but 
it  was  further  intended  to  be  a  sort  of 
military  school  for  the  French  nobili* 
ty.  Several  princes,  almost  all  the  ge- 
neral officers,  and  marshals  of  France^ 
were  indebted  to  this  establishment  for 
the  first  elements  in  military  science. 

The  officers  belonging  to  these  com- 
panies, clothed,  armed,  and  mounted 
themselves,  without  putting  government 
to  the  expence  of  one  shilling.  Their 
uniform  was  a  scarlet  coat,  faced  with 
the  same,  and  a  scarlet  waistcoat.  Those 
attached  to  the  first  company  had  gold 
buttons  and  button-holes,  and  their 
coats  were  edged  with  gold.  Those 
attached  to  the  second  company,  had  the 
same  ornaments  in  silver :  their  hats,  in 
which  they  wore  a  white  feather,  were 
laced  according  tQ  the  same  distinction, 
as  were  likewise  their  horse  cloths  and 
holsters.  Instead  of  the  musquet,  which 
j  they  formerly  carried,  they  were  latterly 
I  armed  with  a  carbine,  two  pistols  in  the 
saddle-bow,  and  a  sword  calculated  for 
infantry  or  cavalry  duty.  The  briga- 
diers and  sub-bngadiers,  were  armed  in 
the  same  manner.  The  quarter-masters^ 
when  mounted,  had  only  a  sword  and 
I  two  pistols,  but  on  foot  they  each  can- 
;  ried  a  halbert  or  pike,  which  they  used 
as  the  Serjeants  belonging  to  iufantrj 
regiments  were  directed  to  do. 

The  cloaks  and  great  coats  of  -the 

mousquetaires  were  made  of  blue  cloth 

!  laced  with  silver.    The  quarter-masters, 

i  brigadiers,  and  sub-brigadiers,  wore  the 

!  same,  with  move  or  less  lace,  according 

I'  to  the  rank  they  held.  These  cloaks,  &c. 

j  were  distinguished  from  those  worn  by 

j  the  rest  of  the  army;   having   white 

j.  crosses  sewed  before  and  behind,  with 

;  red  streaks  runniiig  into  the  corners  or 

i  rentrant  angles.    The  first  company  was 

'.  marked  with  red,  and  the  second  with 

I  yellow   streaks.    The  uniform  of  the 

I  superior  officers,  (who  were  generally 

i  called  ^fficiers  «t  hausse-colf  or  officers 

I  wearing  gorgets  or  breast-plates,)  was 

embroidered  in  gold  or  silver,  according 

tn  the  company  which  they  commanded. 

The  troop  horses  of  the  first  company, 

were  of  a  whit«  or  dapple  grey  colour ; 

those  of  the  second  company  were  black. 

Each    company  had    a   flag  and  two 

standards ;  so  that  when  the  mousquo- 

taires  served  on  foot,  the  flag  or  colour 

was  unfurled/  and  the  standards  were 
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cased ;  and  nt'hen  they  were  mounted, 
the  standards  were  displayed,  and  tlic 
colours  cased.  The  standards  belonging 
to  the  first  company  represented  a  bomb 
falling  upon  a  besieged  town,  with  this 
motto :  (iuoruit  et  lethum:  those  of  the 
second  company  bore  a  bunch  of  ar- 
row?, with  these  words  underneath:  Ai- 
tenus  JcfvU  altera  tela»  Tlie  mousque- 
taires  received  their  colours  from  the 
king's  hands. 

The  mousquetaires  never  served  on 
horseback,  except  when  the  king  tra- 
velled :  on  those  occasions  they  stood 
next  to  the  light  horse.  Their  duty 
vrhen  on  foot,  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  royal  regiment  of  guards. 

When  they  did  duty  on  foot  at  the 
palace,  they  were  provided  with  a  hand- 
some table  at  the  cxpence  of  the  dvil  list. 
The  two  companies  always  mounted 
guard  without  being  mixed  with  any 
other  troops;  whereas  the  rest  of  the 
household  did  duty  by  detachment. 

The  musketeers  did  not  take  rank  in 
the  army,  but  they  enjoyed  the  same 
privileges  that  were  attached  to  the  body 
guards,  gendarmes,  and  light  horse.-* 
They  were  frequently  called  mousque- 
taire$gris,  and  mousquetaires  noirs,  from 
the  colour  of  their  horses. 

MOUSQUETON,  FS\  a  fire-arm 
which  is  lighter  and  shorter  than  the 
common  firelock ;  usually  carried  by 
dragoons.  The  Frencli  guards,  during 
the  monarchy,  <hHd  their  mousquetons 
highly  polished  and  ornamented  with 
gold,  &c. 

MOUSSE,  JV.  moss. 

Mot7SSE,  gar^on  de  bord,  Fr.  a  cabin- 
boy.  Ponder  monketf,  on  board  our 
ships  of  war,  corresponds  with  the  term 
mottsxe.  According  to  a  French  writer, 
these  boys  were  so  hardly  used  in  the 
old  French  navy,  that,  whether  they  de- 
served punishment  or  not,  some  cap- 
tains of  ships  directed  them  to  be  chas- 
tised regularlv  once  a  week. 

MOUSTACHF^  Fr,  this  word  was 
originally  derived  from  theQreek,  adopt- 
ed by  tKe  Italians,  subsequently  by  the 
Frencli,  and  then  used  by  us.  It  lite- 
rally means  the  hair  which  is  allowed  to 
grow  upon  the  upper  lip  of  a  man ;  and 
which  is  better  known  amons^st  us  by  the 
familiar  term  whiskers.  The  French 
use  it  in  a  figurative  sense,  viz. 

Enfever  sur  la  fnousiache ;  jutque  sur 
la  mou$tach€  de  qnelquun^  Fr.  to  seize 
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or  take  possession*  of  any  thing  under 
the  very  nose,  or  in  the  presence  of  a 
person.  Let  ennemis  sont  venvs  pour 
de/endre  cette  place,  on  la  leur  a  enlerce 
tur  la  moustache,  the  enemy  drew  near 
to  defend  the  tQwn,  but  it  was  taken  un- 
der their  very  noses, 

Donner  sur  la  Mowstache,  JPr,  to 
give  a  slap  on  the  face. 

MOUTARDE,  Pr,  means  literally 
mustard.  The  word,  however,  is  fre- 
quently used  by  the  French  in  a  figura-> 
tive  sense,  viz.  s*amuser  i  la  moutarde^ 
to  be  uselessly  employed,  or  busy  about 
nothing.  It  is  likwise  used  to  express 
impatience:  la  moutarde  lui  monte  au 
nez,  Fr.  he  grows  restless  and  impa- 
tient; a  defect,  to  which  no  general  or 
commanding  officer  should  give  way. 

Oest  de  la  Moutarde  aprh  diner, 
Fr.  This  expression  is  in  general  use 
among  the  French,  and  signifies,  that 
assistance,  &c.  i^  brought  when  there  is 
no  longer  need  of  it.  When  commissa-r 
ries,  &c,  make  up  a  lame  account  for 
monies  received,  it  is  common  to  say,  et 
U  reste  en  moutarde, 

MOUTII.    See  Muzzle, 

MOUTH  of  FIRE.  The  entrance 
into  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  by  the 
grand  battery  and  the  dd  mole,  is  so 
called  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of 
the  formidable  appearance  of  the  ord- 
nance from  the  hues. 

MOUTONNIER,  Fr.  sheep-like; 
gregarious.  The  notorious  Murat  used 
to  say,  during  the  effervescence  of  the 
French  revolution.  Tout  peuple  est  mou" 
tonnier,  the  nation  or  people  at  large 
are  always  gicgarious,  and  ready  to  fol- 
low a  leader. 

MovvEMENS,  Fr,  movements,  com- 
motions, broils. 

MOUVEMENS  de  Tite,  Fr.  motions 
of  the  head.  For  the  English  explana- 
tion of  these  motions,  see  Eyes,  The 
French  express  them  in  the  following 
manner:  Tele  a  droite,  eyes  right.— 
Tite  d  gauche^  eyes  left. — Fixe  7  eyes 
front. 

MouvEMENS  des  troupes  sous  les 
arincSy^T.  By  these  are  understood  the 
different  changes  of  position,  and  the  va- 
rious facings  which  soldiers  go  through 
under  arms. 

MouvEMENS  de  pied  ferme,  Fr.  that 

exercise,  consbting  of  the  manual  and 

facings,  which  a  soldier  performs^  with- 
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out  quitting  bis  original  ground.    The  n  of  the  horses*  shoes^  both  were  mafi[^ed 
left  foot  on  this  occasion  becomes  a  Q  wkh  bauds  of  hay  and  straw^  and  dung 


standing  pivot, 

MouvEUENs  ouverts:,  Fr.  movements, 
or  ^volutio{i8y  which  are  made  at  open 
Orcjer, 

MouvEMENS  serres,  Fr.  movements, 
or  evoiutions,  which  are  made  at  close 
Qrder^ 

MouvEME^s  opposes,  Fr.  opposite 
movements,  or  evolutions. 

MeuvEMENT,  Fr.    See  Movement. 

MouvEMENT,  Fr.  See  motion  for 
its  general  acceptation. 

MOYENNE,  JPr.a  piece  of  o.^-dnance 
formerly  so  called.    Siee  Minion, 

MOYEN,  Tiie  bastions  which  arc 
constructed  on  thp  angles  are  called 
Royal  Bastions.  Some  engineers  have 
^^tingui&hed  those  bastions  oy  the  name 
of  Movent  RoyauXf  or  medium  royals, 
yrbose  nanks  (;ontain  from  ninety  to  one 
tiundred  toises. 

MoYSKNE  Ville,  fr.  a  term  raven  by 
the  French  to  any  town  in  which  the 

farrison  is  equal  to  a  third  of  the  inhar 
itants,  and  which  is  not  deemed  suffi- 
ciently importtmt  to  bear  the  expence 
of  a  citadel;  more  especially  so,  because 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  inhabitants 
to  form  seditious  meetings  without  the 
knovvledge  of  the  soldiers  who  are  quar- 
tered on  them. 

MOYENS  c&trs,  Fr.  in  fortification, 
are  those  sides  which  coqtain  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  and  eightj^  tuises  in  ex- 
tent: these  are  always  fortiiied  with  bas- 
tions on  their  angles.  The  Motfens  coies, 
are  generally  found  along  the  extent  of 
irregular  places;  and  each  one  of  these 
is  individually  subdivided  into  small, 
mean,  and  great  sides. 

MUD-WALi;5.  The  ancient  forti- 
fications consisted  chiefly  of/mui  or  clay, 
thrown  up  in  any  convenient  form  for 
defence  against  sudden  inroads. 

MUET,  Fr.    See  Mute. 

To  MUFFLE,  to  wrap  any  thin|!^  up 
so  as  to  deaden  the  sound,  which  might 
otherwise  issue  from  the  contact  of  two 
hard  substances.  When  the  French  ef- 
fected their  passage  over  the  march  Al- 
barcdo,  on  their  route  to  the  plain  of 
Ddarengo,  they  were  so  much  exposed 
to  the  Austriims^  that  in  order  to  get 
their  artillery  sad  ammuuitioa  over, 
witliout  being  betrayed  by  the  noise  of 
the  carriage  wheels,  aad  (he  dattcryig 


!  was  spread  over  tlie  ground.  In  this 
manner  they  crossed  that  stupendous 
rock.  Thirtv  men  were  put  ta  the  drag 
ropes  of  each  pieoe^  and  as  matiy  wer* 
employed  to  draw  up  the  caissons. 

Muffled.  Drums  are  muffled  at 
military  funerals  or  buriais^  and  at  mili^ 
tary  executions,  particolarly  when  a  sqU 
dier  is  shot  for  some  capital  crime. 

MUGS,  a  banditti  of  pUmderersfrom 
an  Indian  nation. 

MULAGIS,  Turkish  cavalry,  consist- 
ing  of  a  small  number  of  choseo  men, 
who  are  personally  attached  to  the  Beg-^ 
kbergy  or  viceroy,  in  Turkey.  The  bes-i 
lebergishead  or'chicf  of  a  miiitiaywhim 
is  called  after  him,  and  is  commanded 
hy  subordinate  b^crs.  There  are  24 
beglers,  or  viceroys,  under  the  GraD# 
Signer,  who  are  extremely  rich^ 

MULATTO,  (mulatre^  f  r,)  in  tlie 
Indies,  denotes  one  begotten  by  a  negro* 
man  on  an  Indian  womao^  or  oy  an  In« 
dian  man  on  a  negro-woman,  Thosft 
begotten  of  a  Spanish  wobuib  and  iH" 
diat>  man  are  called  Metis,  and  those 
begotten  of  a  savage  by  a  Metis,  are 
called  Jambis.  They  also  differ  verj 
much  in  colour,  and  in  their  hair. 

Generally  «  speaking,  espedally  in 
Europe,  and,  in  the  West  Indies,  a  mo* 
latto  IS  one  begotten  by  a  white  man  on 
a  negro  woman,  or  by  a  negro  man  on  a 
white  woman.  The  word  is  Spanish^ 
mulatOy  and  formed  of  ;7itt/a,amuleybe<*> 
ing  begotten,  as  it  were,  of  two  differeDt 
species, 

Mulattoes  abound  in  the  West  Indies; 
so  much  so,  that  on  the  dangerous  symp- 
toms of  insurrection,  which  appeared 
among  the  blacks  after  the  success  of 
Touhsaint  in  St.  Domingo,  a  proposal 
was  made  to  government  by  a  nch  plan* 
ter,  to  raise  a  mulatto  corps,  as  an  in* 
termediate  check  upon  tne  blacks.^-— 
After  six  months  suspence,  the  memorial 
was  rejected  by  the  war  minister,  Hen* 
rv  Dundas,  now  Viscount  Melville. 
"  MULCT.  A  soldier  is  said  to  be 
mulct  of  his  pay  when  put  under  fioe  or 
stoppages  for  necessaries,  or  to  make 
good  some  dilapidations  committed  hy 
nim  on  tlie  property  of  the  people  or  go* 
vernmetits 

MULTANGULAR,  it  said  of  *a> 
guie.  Off  body,  which  hasimany'anglee. 
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MULTILAT£RAL»  having   many 

MUUlPLf^  one  nmnber  contun- 
ing  another  several  times  $  as  9  is 
the  multiple  of  S,  10  that  of  4,  and 
BO  on. 

MUNIMEm  a  strong  hold,  forti- 
fication, 6cc. 

MUNIR  one  piace^  Fr.  to  throw 
atoiies,  ammunidoDy  and  provisions, 
into  a  place  which  is  likely  to  be  be- 
•ieffed.   

MUNITION,  Fr,  This  word  is  used 
mnong  the  French  to  express  not  only 
Victuius  and  provisions,  \>ut  also  mili- 
tary stores  and  ammunition. 

Munitions  de  bouche^  Fr.  victuals 
ar  provisions,  (such  as  bread*  salt, 
meat,  vegetables,  butter,  wine,  beer, 
brandy,  &c.  -which  may  be  procured  for 
ttoldiers)  are  so  called  by  the  French. 
Corn,  oats,  hay,  straw,  and  green  fo- 
rage, for  cavalry,  bear  the  same  appel- 
lation.   See  SuhsUtence. 

Munitions  de  guerre,  Fr.  military 
ttores,  such  as  gunpowder^  shot,  balls, 
buiiets,  matches,  &c.    See  Staret. 

MV^mON^  AlREouentrepreneur 
tfes  vhrOf  Fr.  military  purveyor,  or 
commissary  of  stores.  Amauiy  Bour^ 
guignon,  from  Niort,  a  town  of  Poi- 
tou,  was  the  first  Mumtunmaire  and 
tntrqtreneur  gcnanty  or  purveyor-ge- 
neral, among  the  French.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  reign  pf  Henry  III.  m 
1S74.    See  Furoeifor, 

Munition  NAT  RE  ptmr  la  marine,  Fr. 
the  head  of  the  victualling  office  was  so 
called  among  the  French.  There  was 
n  person  on  board  e\'ery  ship  of  war, 
called  Ccmmis  or  Clerk,  who  acted  un- 
der his  orders.  The  aopointmeut  of  the 
latter  was  somewhaysimilar  to  that  of 
a  purser  in  the  British  navy. 

MUNSUB^  IfuL  a  tide  wliic>i  ^ves 
the  person  invested  with  it,  a  right  to 
have  the  command  of  seven  thousand 
horse,  with  the  permission  of  bearing 
amongst  his  ensigns  that  of  a  Fish; 
tieith^  of  which  distinctions  is  ever 
granted,  excepting  to  persons  of  the 
first  Jiote  in  the  empire. 

MUNU8,  a  gift;  an  offering.  It  was 
CQStomary  among  the  Romans,  when  a 
military  funeral  took  place,  for  the 
friends  of  the  deoeasea  to  throw  his 
dothetand  arms  into  the  pile  the  instant 
the  body  was  consigned  to  flames;  this 
$n»  look«d  upon  as  the  last  offering  to  | 


his  memory.  Somethnes  they  threw 
gold  and  silver  with  the  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements; Wlten  the  remains  of 
JuKus  Cesar  were  bbmed,  all  the  sol- 
diers who  attended  threw  their  helmets^ 
&c.  into  the  burning  pile.  We^  in  some 
degree,  follow  this  custom,  by  plating 
upon  the  pall  the  bat  or  cap,  side^ntis> 
&c;  of  the  deceased;  but  we  are  too 
wise  to  destroy  the  articles,  althou^ 
not  sufficiently  prudent  (especially  jn 
populous  towns)  to  burn  the  body. 

MUR,  JPV.  a  wall. 

MuR  Crenele,  Fr.  a  ^all  which  has 
small  intervals  or  spaces  at  the  top^  that 
serve  more  for  ornament  or  ostentatiod 
than  for  real  defence.  This  method  of 
building  prevailed  very  much  in  formei^ 
times. 

Mujt  deface,  Tu  out^dewall  of  anjf 
building.  ^ 

Mua  deface  de  detmntt  Fr.  front 
outside  wall;  it  is  likewise  called  MuP 
Antcrieur, 

Mvn  de  face  de  detrihre,  Fr.  tha 
wall  which  fonns  the  backside  of  a 
building  is  so  called:  it  is  likewise 
named  Mur  postcrienr, 

MuRS  latiratuc,  Fn  the  side  walls  of 
a  buildins. 

Grof  MvRS,  Fr.  all  front  and  paiv^ 
tition  Walls  are  so  called. 

Mur  de  pierres  sicket,  Fr.  a  wall 
that  is  built  of  stone,  without  mortar 
or  cement.  Walls  of  this  t^onstructioa 
are  seen  in  several  counties  in  England^ 
particularly  in  the  west  country; 

MtTR  in  Cair^  F.  Every  wall  is  so 
called  that  does  not  rise  umformly  from 
a  parallel  foundation.  Walls  built  upoa 
arches  are  of  this  description; 

Mull  mitoyen,  Fr.  partition  wall. 

Mur  iTappui,  Fn  a  wall  of  support* 
Any  wtdl  that  is  built  to  support  a  quay^ 
terrace,  or  balcony,  or  to  secure  the 
sides  of  a  bridge,  is  so  called.  Mur  de 
parapet,  or  parapet  wall,  may  be  cpn* 
sldered  as  a  wall  of  support. 

MURAGE,  mon^  appropriated  to 
the  repair  of  military  works,  was  an* 
ciently  so  called. 

MURAILLE  de  revitement,  Fr.  the 
wall  which  surrounds  a  fortified  place  is 
so  called. 

Charger  en  Murai  ll£,  Fr,  to  charge 
or  attack  an  enemy,  in  a  firm,  compact^ 
and  steady  line. 

Murai'lle  de  la  G/kiiie,  Fr#  See  WalL 
4  B  9  MU« 
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iVlURALrCroa?».    See  Crown. 
•       Couronne  MUIIALE,  in    See  Mu- 
ral Crown. 

MUKATORES,  individuals,  among 
the  Romans,  who  were  employed  during 
the  games  that  were  pertormed  in  the 
Circus.  It  was  their  business  to  sec 
that  the  chariots  started  at  given  times, 
that  they  preserved  their  order  or  ranks, 
and  kept  their  allotted  distances. 

MURDRESSES,  in  ancient ftfrtificor 
Hon,  a  sort  of  battlement  with  inter- 
stices, raised  on  the  tops  of  towei*fi  to 
fire  through. 

Vllie  MUREE,  Tr.  a  walled  town. 

MURRION.    See  Morion. 

MURTHERERS,  or  .  murthering 
pieces^  small  pieces  of  ordnance,;  having 
chambers,  and.  made  to  load  at  tlie 
breech.  They  are  mostly  used  at  eea, 
m  order  to  clear  the  decks  whea  an 
enemy  has  boarded  a  vessel. 

MUSCULUS.  Kennett  in  his  Ro- 
man Antiquities,  page  237,  says,  ^^  the 
Musculus  is  conceived  to  have  been 
much  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Testu- 
dines;  but  it  seems  tu  have  been  of  a 
smaller  size,  and  composed  of  stronger 
materials,  being  exposed  a  much  longer 
time  to  the  force  of  the  enemy ;  for  in 
these  Muiculi,  tlie .  pioneers  were  sent 
to  the  very  walls,  where  they  were  to 
continue,  while  with  their  dolabrse  or 
pick-axes,  and  other  instruments,  they 
endeavoured  tu  undermine  the  founda- 
tions. Cxsar  has  described  tlie  Mus- 
'cuius  at  large  in  hib  second  book  of  the 
civil  wars. 

MUSIC  K,  a  general  term  for  the 
musicians  of  a  regimental  band. 

MUSICIANS.  It  has  been  often 
asked,  why  the  dress  of  musicians,  drum- 
mers, and  fifers,  should  be  of  so  varied 
and  motley  a  composition,  making  them 
appear  more  like  harle^iuins  and  moun- 
tebanks, tlian  military  appendages  ^-^ 
The  following  anecdote  will  explain  the 
reason,  as  far  at  least  as  it  regards  the 
British  service: — the  musicians  belong- 
ing to  the  guards  formerly  wore  plain 
blue  coats,  so  that  the  instant  they  came 
plf  duty,  and  frequently  in  die  intervals 
l>etweei))  they  visited  alehouses^  &c. 
without  changing  their  uniform,  and 
thus  added  copsiderably  to  its  wear  and 
tear.  It  will  be  here  remarked,  that 
the  clothing  of  the  musicians  falls 
"wholly  upon  the  colonels  of  regiments; 
utt  alluwauCe  being  specilically  made  for 


that  article  by  the  public.  It  is  pro* 
bable,  that  some  general  officer  under- 
took to  prevent  this  abuse,  by  obtaining 
permission  from  the  king  to  clothe  the 
musicians,  &c.  in  so  fantastical  a  man* 
ner,  that  they  would  be  aslMuned  to  ex- 
hibit themselves  at  public-houses,  &c. 

PHRYGIAN  MUSIC,  a  martial 
sort  of  ancient  music,  which  excited 
men  to  rage  and  battle :  by  this  mode 
Timotheus  stirred  up  Alexander  to 
arms. 

Modes  qf  Music.  There  were  three 
modes  among  the  ancients,  which  took 
their  names  from  particular  countries* 
namely,  the  Lydian,  the  Phrygian,  and 
the  Doric, 

MUSKET,     ?  the  most  serviceable 

MUSQUET,  J  and  conunodious  fire» 
arm  used  by  an  army.  It  carries  a  ball 
of  29  to  2  pounds*  Its  length  is  3  feet 
6  inches  from  tlie  muzzle  to  the  pan. 
The  Spaniards  were  the  first  who  ai-ra- 
ed  part  of  tlieir  foot  with  muskets.  At 
first  tliey  were  made  very  heavy,  and 
could  not  be  fired  without  a  rest  i  they 
had  match  locks,  and  did  execution  at 
a  great  distance.  These  kinds  of  mus- 
kets and  rests  were  used  in  England  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  tlie  civU  wars. 

Musrets  were  first  used  at  the  siege 
of  Rhege,  in  the  year  16214 

Musket  Baskets.  These  are  about 
a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  an  half  high, 
eight  or  ten  inches  diameter  at  bottom* 
and  a  foot  at  the  top;  so  that,  being 
filled  with  earth,  there  is  room  to  lav  a 
musket  between  them  at  bottom,  beinj; 
set  on  low  breast-works^  or  parapets,  or 
upon  such  as  are  beaten  down. 

MUSKETEERS,-8oldiers  armed  with 
muskets;  who,  on  a  march,  carried 
only  their  rests  and  ammunition*  and  had 
boys  to  bear  their  muskets  after  them.— 
They  were  very  slow  in  loading,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  unwicldiuess  of  tlie 
pieces,  and  because  they  carried  the  pow- 
der and  ball  separate,  but  from  the  time 
required  to  prepare  and  adj  ust  die  match : 
so  that  tlieir  fire  was  not  so  brisk  as  ours 
is  nowk  Afterwards  a  lighter  kind  of 
matcli-lock  musket  came  in  use;  and 
they  carried  their  ammunition  in  ban* 
dehers,  to  which  were  hur^  several  lit- 
tle cases  of  wood,  covered  with  leather, 
each  containing  a  charge  of  powder; 
the  balls  they  carried  loose  in  a  pouch, 
and  a  priming^horni  banging  by  their 
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side.  These  arms  were  about  the  be- 
ginnine  of  this  century^  universally  laid 
uiiide  m  Europe,  and  the  troops  were 
armed  with  firelocks. 

MUSKETOONS,  short  thick  mus- 
kets, whose  bore  is  the  38th  part  of 
their  length ;  they  carry  five  ounces  of 
iron,  or  7\  of  lead,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  powder.  The  term  n^usketoon 
is  also  applied  to  a  iire-ann  resembling 
a  horse  pistol,  of  a  very  wide  bore,  and 
sometimes  Ijcll-uiouthed. 

M USUAL,  the  noseband  of  a  horse^s 
bridle. 

MUSSUK,  Ind.  a  skin  in  which 
water  is  carried. 

MUSTACHES,  whiskers,  worn  by 
\he  Germans,  Russians^  and  other  fo^ 
reign  troops. 

SlUSTER,  in  a  military/  sense,  a  re- 
view of  troops  underarms,  to  see  if  they 
be  complete,  and  in  goodord^i*;  to  take 
an  account  of  their  numbers,  the  con- 
dition they  are  in,  viewing  their  arms, 
and  accoutrements,  6cc,  This  word  is 
derived  from  the  French  montrery  to 
shew.-— At  a  muster  every  man  must 
\ie  properly  clothed  and  accoutred,  &c^ 
anil  answer  to  his  name.  The<  Freuch 
call  it  appel  nominatif. 

Musters.  Bv  section  the  fourth  of 
the  Articles  oi  \Var,  it  is  enacted,  that 
musters  shall  be  taken  of  the  regiments 
of  life  guards,  horse  guards,  and  foot 
guards,  twice  at  least  in  every  year,  at 
such  times  as  shall  have  been  or  may  l)e 
appointed,  and  agreeably  to  the  Toruis 
heretofore  used  therein. 
'  The  musters  of  every  other  regiment, 
troop,  or  company,  in  the  service,  are 
to  be  taken  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
manner,  as  is  directed  by  die  late  regu- 
lations touching  re«;iniental  and  district 
^paymasters,  and  the  mode  of  mustering, 
paying,  and  settling  the  accompts  of  the 
army. 

All  commanding  officers,  and  others 
concerned  in  the  mustering,  as  well  of 
the  regiments  of  life  guards,  horse  guards, 
dnd  foot  guards,  as  of  the  other  forces, 
are  enjoined  'to  give  the  utmost  care  and 
attention  to  the  making  up  oi  the  umster 
rolls  with  strict  exactness  and  accuracy. 

Every  officer  who  shall  be  couvict&d 
l^ore  a  general  court-martial  of  having 
signed  a  false  certificate,  relating  to  the 
absence  of  either  officer,  non-commis* 
sioned  officer,  or  private  soldier,  will  be 
cashiered. 


kvcry  officer  who  shall  knowingly 
make  a  false  muster  uf  man  or  horse,  and 
every  officer  and  commissary,  or  musteN 
master,  who  shall  wittingly  sign,  direct^ 
or  allow  the  bigniugof  the  muster  rolls, 
wherein  sutih  faJstf  muster  is  contained, 
shall,  upon  proof  made  thereof,  by  two 
witnesses  before  a  general  courtHnartiai^ 
be  cashiered}  and  suffer  such  other  pe* 
tialty  as  he  is  liable  to  by  the  act  for  pu- 
nislmig  mutiny  and  desertion. 

Any  coinunssary  or  mustei^master^ 
H'ho  shall  be  convicted  before  a  genei'al 
court-martial,  of  having  taken  money, 
by  way  of  gratification,  on  the  mustering 
any  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  or  on 
the  signing  the  muster-rolls,  shall  bedis^ 
placed  from  his  office,  and  suffer  such 
other  penalty  as  lie  is  liable  to  by  tb« 
said  acL 

Every  colonel,  or  other  field  officer^ 
commanding  a  regiment,  troop,  or  coin-» 
pany,  and  actually  residing  with  it,  may 
give  furloughs  to  non-commissioned  o^* 
ficers  and  soldiers,  in  such  numbers,  and 
for  so  lon^  a  time,  as  he  shall  judge  to  be 
most  consistent  with  the  good  of  our  seiv* 
vice ;  but  no  non-commissioned  officer 
or  soldier,  shall,  by  leave  of  his  captain^ 
or  inferior  officer,  commanding  the  troop 
or  company,  (his  6eld  otl'.ccr  not  being* 
present)  be  absent  above  twenty  days  ia 
bis  months;  nor  sliall  more  than  two 
private  men  be  absent  at  the  same  time 
fr(5m  their  troop  or  company,  unless 
some  extraordinary  occasion  shall  re- 
quire it;  of  which  occasion  the  field 
officer  present  with  and  commanding 
the  regiment  is  to  be  the  judge. 

It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  muster  any 
person  as  a  soldier  who  does  not  ac- 
tually do  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  &c.    See 

M  u  STLn-master-general,  Comfnissaru" 
general  of  the  Masters,  one  who 
takes  account  of  every  regiment,  their 
number,  horses,  arms,&c.  reviews  tliem, 
sees  that  the  horses  are  well  mounted, 
and  all  the  men  well  armed  and  ac- 
coutred, &c. 

MUSTEU-ROIJ^  (efat  nominatif, 
Fr.)  a  specific  list  of  the  ofiicers  and  men 
in  every  regiment,  troop,  or  company, 
which  is  delivered  lo  the  inspecting  field 
officer,  muster-master^  regirpentalor  cUs* 
trict  paymaster,  (us  the  case  maybe) 
whereby  they  are  paid,  and  theii 
tion  is  known.    The  names 
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in  a  state  of  independence,  which  would 
relider  it  difficult  for  the  soubah  to 
make  use  of  their  assistance  to  brave 
the  throne. 

**  Nabobs,  however,  have  kept  posses- 
sion of  their  governments  in  opposition 
both  to  the  soubah  and  the  throne;  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary  in  the  o'tRccs 
of  a  despotic  state,  both  soubahs  and 
nabobs  have  named  their  successors, 
*ho  have  often  succeeded  Vith  as  little 
oppositidn  as  if  they  had  been  the  heirs 
apparent  of  an  hereditary  dominion." 
History  of  the  Carnaticy  Book  I.  p.  35, 
36,  37. 

NABOBSHtP,  the  office  of  nabob. 
The  Carnatic  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable nabobships  dependant  on  the 
soubah  of  Decan.  From  its  capital  it 
IS  likewise  named  the  province  of  Arcot; 
but  its  present  limits  are  greatly  infe- 
rior to  those  which  bounded  the  ancient 
Carnatic  before  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Great  Mogul ;  for  we  do  not  find, 
that  the  nabobs  of  Arcot  have  ever  ex- 
tended their  authority  beyond  the  river 
Gondegamato  the  north,  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  to  the  west,  and  the  boi^ 
ders  of  the  kingdoms  of  Tritchinopolv, 
Tanjore,  and  Mysore,  to  the  south. 
The  sea  bounds  it  to  the  east.  It  was 
not  before  tlie  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury that  this  country  was  entirely  re- 
duced by  the  Moors.  Fop  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  nabobs,  see  pages  Q7 
and  28  in  the  Disitcrtation  prefixed  to 
the  History  of  the  Carnatic. 

NACEIUJE,  Fr,  A  small  boat  that 
bas  neither  mast  nor  sail.  It  is  properly 
called  a  ferry  b<jat. 

.  NADIR,  ill  astronomy,  is  that  point 
in  tlie  heavens  which  is  direcily  under 
<Hir  feet,  and  is  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  zenith,  or  point  ov^r  our  heads. 
The  word  is  pure  Arabic,  signifyiiig  the 
same  thing.  The  zenith  and  the  nadir 
are  the  two  poles  of  tiic  horizon,  each 
90^  distant  from  it,  and  consequently 
each  in  the  meridian. 
-  N  AGAR  A,  ImL  The  drum  made 
Irom  a  hollow  cylinder  of  teek  wood, 
aud  tlie  ends  covered  \^ith  troat  skin:  it 
is  suspended  from  the  left  shoulder  to 
tlie  riij^ht  side,  and  betu  with  a  stick 
made  of  teek  wood. 

NAGER,  IV.    To  swim. 

Se  sauver  a  la  Nage,  IV.  To  save 
Qoeself'  by  swimmiog. 


VArt  de  Nacer,  Fr.  The  art  of 
swimming.  As  this  important  branch 
of  military  andlfiaval  education-has  beeii 
little  attended  to  in  our  island,  we 
think  it  our  duty,  under  this  general 
head,  to  give  the  following  extract  out 
of  a  French  publication,  and  to  snb^ 
join  to  it  a  very  interesting  article, 
with  which  wc  have  been  furnished  by 
a  correspondent,  who,  to  our  personal 
knowledge,  has  practically  proved  the 
validity  of  his  Arguments. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  al- 
though tliey  held  military  discipline  and 
evoluticrtis  on  shore  in  higher  estima- 
tion than  naval  tactics,  nevertheltss 
taught  their  children,  in  their  infancy,, 
to  swim.  This  art,  indeed,  consituted 
one  of  the  principal  exercises  among 
the  latter  in  the  lield  of  Mars  or  Cam^ 
pui  Martins. 

It  were  to  be  wished  (continues  our 
French  autlior),  that  modern  specula-^ 
tists  in  natural  philosophy,  instead  of 
devoting  the  whole  of  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  idle  and  fantastic  idea 
of  governing  the  i*egioi>s  of  the  air, 
would  enter  seriously  mto  the  study  of 
this  important  and  necessary  art.  i 
do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood 
to  mean  by  this  reflexion,  that  indis- 
criminate and  hazardous  bathing  should 
be  adopted  be  our  youths.  I  am  weU 
aware  of  the  (I<mgers  of  such  a  sugges- 
tion. My  object  is  to  induce  the  yo- 
vcrnraent  ot  the  country  to  make  a 
suitable  establishment  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  men,  and  to  provide 
able  adepts  in  the  art  for  that  purpose. 
Innumerable  instances  niitfht  bebKt)ti!5ht 
forward  to  prove  the  utiTity  of  this  art. 
When  tlie  island  of  Hi  was  besieged 
and  blockaded  by  the  English  in  1627> 
Thoiras,"who  was  governor  of  the  place, 
dispatched  three  swimmers  to  make  the 
Duke  of  Angoul^mc  acouRinted  with 
the  critieal  situation  in  which  he  stood. 
The  distance  across  was  u{)wurds  of  six 
miles  or  two  French  leagues.  One  of 
the  swimmers  was  tak^n  by  the  Eng- 
lish; the  second  was  drowned  on  his 
return;  but  the  third  reached  the  Dtike, 
communicated  the  object  of  1ms  mission^ 
and  btt)ught  back  his  answer.  When 
Cyzicuni  (the  ancient  Dindymis,  for- 
merly a  large  and  strong  place)  ijniis 
closely  besieged  by  Mithridates,  Lu- 
cullus  (the  KoinQH  general)  sent  nW 
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ttnictioDS  to  the  iDhabitaots  by  »  swim- 
inert  ^^  faithfully  executed  his  mis* 
■ion. 

NAGEUR,  Fr.  a  swimmer. 

Naoburs  de  PArmte^  Fr.  swimmers 
Attached  to  an  army. 

CoitqMgniet  de  Naceurs,  Fr.  troops 
or  conipanies  consisting  of  swimmers. 

NAuGURy  IfuL  the  principal  drum 
in  Asiatic  armies,  commonly  allowed  to 
persons  of  high  dignity.   ' 

NAIBy  IiM.  a  deputy.  The  govern 
nor  of  a  town  under  a  nawaub  or  nabob 
if  so  called  in  India. 

NAIC,  or  NAICK,  Ind.  a  subaltern 
officer  in  the  Sepovs. 

Drill  Naic,  or  Naick,  Ind.  a  subal- 
tern officer  belonging  to  the  native  in- 
fantry in  India,  answering  to  our  drill 
corporaL  Every  battalion  of  native  in- 
fantry DBS  two  drill  havildars  or  Ser- 
jeants, and  two  drill  naicks^  called  fioi»> 
efftetvptf  attached  to  iL 

N  AIL»  (douy  Fr.)  an  iron  pin. 

NAILS  of  various  sorts  are  used  in 
•rtillery.    See  Carriage. 

Gcriusik  Kails,  in  travelling  car- 
fiagesy  have  pointed  heads  like  dia- 
aoondsy  with  a  small  narrow  neck:  they 
•erve  to  fasten  the  plates  with  roses,  to 
cover  the  side  pieces  from  the  ends  of 
the  trunnion  plates  to  five  or  six  inches 
beyond  the  centre  of  the  carriage. 

Diamond-keaded^kiiAf  small  naib, 
whose  heads  are  made  like  a  flat  dia- 
mond, and  serve  to  fix  the  plates  upon 
tFavdline  carriages. 

Rote-hud  Nails,  are  small  round- 
headed  nails^  driven  in  the  centre  of 
the  roses  of  the  plates. 

Coufder-mtMk  Kails,  those  that  have 
flat  round  heads,  sunk  into  the  iron 
plirtes,  soas  to  be  even  with  the  outaade 
of  iL 

Slrtak  Nails,  are  those  which  fasten 
the  streaks  to  the  fellies  of  the  wheels. 

Bos^pin  Nails,  small  nails  without 
heads,  to  pin  the  nave-boxes  to  the 
naves. 

Stub  Nails  are  driven  on  the  out- 
tide  of  the  nave-hoopa  to  keep  them  in 
their  places 

Flat-hemitd  Nails,  to  fosten  the 
locker  or  any  sort  of  hinges. 

Dog  Nails,  have  flat  round  heads; 
and  one  part  of  the  shank  next  to  the 
head  is  also  round. 

2h  NAiLy  ^'ifie».or  cbay  cannon,  (e»- 


cUmtr  U  conan^  Fr.)  to  drive  an  iron 
spike  into  the  touch-hole,  by  which 
means  the  cannon  is  rendered  nns6r» 
viceable  for  the  present.  When  circom* 
stances  make  it  necessary  to  abimdon 
cannon,  or  when  the  enemy's  artilleij 
are  seized,  and  it  is  not  however  pos8iF> 
ble  to  take  them  away;  it  is  proper  to 
nail  them  up,  in  order  to  render  them 
useless;  which  is  done  by  driving  % 
lar^  nail  or  iron  spike  into  the  vent  of 
a  piece  of  artillery,  to  render  it  unser* 
viceable.  There  are  various  contri- 
vances to  force  the  nailont,  as  also  boih 
dry  machines  invented  for  that  purpose 
but  they  have  never  been  found  of  ge- 
neral use;  so  that  the  best  method  is 
to  drill  a  new  vent,  or  touch^hole. 

One  Gasper  Vimercalus  was  the  first 
vho  invented  the  nailing  of  cannon. 
He  was  a  native  of  Bremen,  and  made . 
use  of  his  invention  ^rst  in  nailing  up 
the  artillery  of  Sigismund  Malatesta. 

NAIRES,  Ind,  the  military  tribe  of 
the  Malabar  coast  Many  affirm  that 
they  are  the  oldest  nobility  in  the  worid. 
Their  pride,  on  this  supposition,  is  great- 
er than  that  of  the  Rajpoots.  In  1755, 
the  King  of  Travancore,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  French  officer,  called  Lau- 
noy,  disciplined  10,000  Naires  in  the 
method  of  European  infantry. 

NAKARCONNA,  Ind.  the  place 
where  all  the  drums  and  war  music  are 
kept. 

NAKGUDA.  Captain  or  pilot  so 
called  in  India. 

NANA,  Ind*  the  title  which  is  given 
to  the  kin^  of  the  Morattoes.  It  more 
properly  signifies  the  actins  hei^d  of  the 
government,  and  general  of  the  forces. 

NAPPE  <fc/€i«,  Fr.   See  J«*<  de  Fen. 

NARROW,  of  small  breadth. 

Narrow  Front,  A  battalion,  frc. 
is  said  to  assume  a  narrow  front,  when 
it  ^oes  from  line  into  column,  upon  the 
principles  of  compression. 

The  Narrow,  a  channel  which  runs 
between  the  Margate  sands  and  the 
Main. 

NASRnJUNG,  Ind.  victorious,  or 
triumphant  in  war. 

NATATION  (nataiumy  Fr.)  AU 
though  we  ha\*e  touched  upon  this  ar- 
ticle under  Nagery  we  shall  now  enter 
more  fully  into  the  subject.  This. art 
consists  wholly  in  being  able  to  support 
the  body  towards  the  tnrfaoe  of  the 
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water,  so  as  to  float,  and  to  advance  by 
means  of  a  combined  and  regular  action 
performed  by  the  hands  an^  feet.«-* 
Man  is  the  only  animal  that  learns  to 
swim.  The  brute  creation  has  an  apti- 
tude, more  or  less>  by  instinct* 

The  method  which  is  frequently 
adopted  to  teach  men  to  swim  is  so  er- 
roneous, that  instead  of  making  any 
progressUfi  the  art,  beginners  ahnost  al- 
'  ways  experience^the  most  disheartening 
circumstances.  The  chief  obstacle  is 
the  danger^  of  suffocation  to  which  an 
individual  i^  exposed  when  he  first  gets 
beyond  his  )lepth.  The  water  suddenly 
rushes  into  his  mouth,  ears,  and  nose, 
and  before  he  can  recover  from  the 
surprize  which  it  inevitably  creates, 
personal  apprehension -seizes  his  mind, 
and  throws  every  motion  of  his  body 
into  confusion. 

'Diere  is  only  one  infallible  remedy 
which  can  be  applied  to  tliis  difficulty ; 
«nd  by  which  tne  piost  unexperienced 
may  be  taught  to  swim  both  fast  and 
V(*elL  A  robust  and  hearty  young  man 
ought  to  learn  the  art  (as  far  at  least  as 
regards  the  mere  circumstance  of  keep- 
ing himself  afloat),'  by  attentively  fol- 
lowing the  first  instructlon»,  which  are 
not  generally  known  bt  this  cuimtry,  and 
which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish. 
Persons  of  less  bodily  strength  and  dis- 
position to  learu,  will  become  masters  of 
It  in  the  course  of  a  second  or  third  les- 
•onv  The  whole  secret,  in  fact,  consists 
in  being  able  to  keep  the  head  above 
water,  by  a  concord  of  movement  in  the 
feet  and  hands;  and  when  this  union 
is  once  acquired,  a  man.  may  exercise 
himself  with  eabe  and  grutitication. 

The  art  of  swimming  wiw  reckoned, 
in  ancient  times  (both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans),  so  essential  a  part  of  edu- 
cation, that  it  was  proverbial  to  say,  in 
speaking  of  an  ignorant  man,  he  has 
neither  /earned  to  read  nor  to  swim, 

Kverard  Digby,  our  countryman,  and 
Nicolais  Winman,  a  German,  have  botli 
written  treatises  on  this  art.  Boselli, 
in  his  publication,  cntituled,  De-^molu 
Animaliuin^  has  also  touched  upon  tlie 
Auhject,  and  may  be  consul  ted, 

lu  orddr  to  swim  with  ease,  Und  for 
a  length  of  time,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
man  should  have  recourse  to  frequent 
practice.  He  will  soon  be  able  to  keep 
fkiioat,  and  by  that  means  preserve  a 
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free  and  uninterrupted  respiration,  from 
having  his  mouth  and  nostrils  con- 
stantly above  water.  He'  makes  use  of 
his  feet  and  liands  with  the  same  fa- 
cility and  ease  that  a  good  seaman  does 
his  oars ;  and  by  constantly  having  those 
limbs  in  concert,  he  not  only  prevents 
his  body  from  sinking,  but  glides 
through  the  waves  without  the  Teast  ap- 
prehension of  danger.  Nor  are  any  ex- 
traordinary cftbrts  necessary  on  this 
occasion ;  for  it  is  ascertained,  upon  the 
truest  principles  in  Hydrostatics,  that 
the  body  of  a  man  is  nearly  equal  in 
weight  or  gravity  to  the  proportionates 
volume  ol  water  in  which  it  is  im- 
mersed ;  so  that  it  is,  almost  of  itself, 
in  equilibrium,  and  consequently  re* 
quires  very  little  aid  to  support  it. 

There  is  no  country,  perhaps,  better 
calculated  for  improvements  in  this  art 
than  Great  Britiun  and  Ireland;  and 
none  in  which  common  sense  prescribes 
more  forcibly  the  necessity  of  having 
its  youth  earfv  instructed.  It  is  mani- 
fest, that  although  every  sea  officer  is 
exposed  ten  times  a  day  to  the  danger 
of  being  drowned,  very  few  of  that  class 
know  how  to  swim.  We  have,  indeed, 
recently  experienced,  in  the  loss  of  the 
brave  and  gallant  Captain'  Jarvis,  the 
truth  of  this  observation.  Witlioat 
therefore  entering  into  innumerable 
proofs  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
to  our  navy,  and  to  mankind  in  general, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  swim- 
ming, we  will  couflne  ourselves  to  its 
utility  as  far  as  regards  a  land  force. 

It  IS  well  known  that  the  French  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  branclx 
of  military  knowledge,  and  that  there 
are  not  only  individuals  attached  to 
their  armies,  who  can  swim  with  per^ 
feet  ease,  but  that  companies,  called 
cpmpegnies  de  naMeursy  have  been  form- 
ed, and  are  stjlT  encouraged  in  their 
service.  Their  dress  is  adapted  to  the 
functions  they  are  destined  to  perform, 
sucii  as  passing  a  river,  &c.  in  order  of 
battle,  or  in  detached  parties,  &g.  for 
the  purpose  of  surprizine  an  enerayV 
advanced  posts,  or  of  atmrding  assist- 
ance, (by  dragging  light  cables  across,)  to 
hirge  bodies  of  their  own  men  nho 
might  be  ordered  to  pass  in  pontoons. 

During  the  campaign,  which  wito 
carried  on  some  years  back  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Austriaus,  a  Freach- 
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man,  whose  name  was  I^e  Febure,  and 
who  had  tbrmerly  belonged  to  the  gen- 
darmes of  France,  submitted  a  phm  to 
Joseph  the  Second,  unci  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  corps  of  swinnners,  to 
conabt  of  horse,  foot,  and  «irtil!ery. — 
His  offer  was  very  graciunsly  received 
by  the  emperor,  but  the  sudden  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  caused  the  plan  to 
be  left  unnoticed  by  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  was  afterwards  adopted 
b^  the  French  during  all  their  cam- 
paigDf  in  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, Our  correspondeut  states,  that 
in  1799  a  detachment  of  French  swim- 
mers passed  the  river  Linth  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zurick,  took  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  Cossacks  by  sur- 
prize, and  cut  tliem  to  pieces.  The 
victory,  indeed,  which  wiis  afterwards 
gained  by  Massena  over  the  Russians, 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  protection 
which  this  corps  of  swimmers  afforded, 
when  a  considerable  division  of  French 
troops  effected  tlieir  passage  over  the 
J.intn.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Rus- 
sian general  Prince  Corsacow,  made  a 
most  disorderly  retreat  out  of  Zurick, 
after  having  lost  his  military  chest,  his 
magazines,  stores,  &c.  and  upwards  of 
5000  men.  i^ee  tlic  particulars  of  this 
event  in  Geaernl  Masbonn's  dispatches, 
where  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  corps  of  swimmers*. 

In  1800,  whilst  the  French  army,  un- 
der the  command  of  Morean,  was  watch- 
ing the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  that 
French  general  followed  the  example 
of  Massena,  and  was  equally  success- 
ful. Two  companies  of  experienced 
twimmers  crossed  the  river,  during  the 
night,  and  whilst  one  was  engaged  in 
driving  in  the  Austrian  advanced  ^xjsts, 
the  other  was  employed  in  dntgging 
iome  pontoons  a<*ros!»,  and  thus  ena- 
bled a  whole  batudion  to  t;et  over. 

The  Austrians,  being  suddenly  at- 
tacked throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
their  cantonments,  made  a  precipitate 
retreat,  and  before  the  close  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing day  the  whole  of  the  republican 
division  were  on  the  right  bank  of  tite 
Danube. 

Tlie  present  French  government  have 
paid  particuhir  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant and  necessary  art.  Bonaparte  is 
so  convinced  of  its  utility,  that  he  has 
erderecl  whole  regimen ts,  boUi  horse 


and  foot,  to  be  exercised  in  swimming, 
and  to  cross  the  river  Seine,  which  runs 
through  Paris,  in  complete  order  of  bat- 
tle. If  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  art 
of  natation  itself,  indeed,  did  not  recom- 
mend tlie  adoption  of  some  plan,  we 
should  think  it  sufficient  ground  to  go 
upon  by  saying,  that  the  French  have 
judged  it  necessary  to  form  companies 
of  expert  swimmers,  and  tliat  other  go- 
vernments ought  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  them  in  their  own  way.  For  al* 
though,  by  the  natural  vivacity  of  their 
natures,  the  inhabitants  of  that  extraor- 
dinary country *may  learn  the  art  with 
greater  facility  than  other  men,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  but  that  Engiishiucn 
would  at  least  equal  them  iti  every 
point  of  view. 

An  establishment  of  this  sort  would 
be  atteuded  with  very  little  expence  to 
tlie  public,  since  out  of  six  moderately 
sized  battalions,  three  hundred  swim- 
mers might  be  constantly  formed,  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign  would 
'}oin  their  several  troops  or  companies. 
The  clothing  of  these  men  would  con- 
sist of  a  worsted  .jacket  and  pantaloons, 
with  sandals  made  of  leather  and  flan- 
nel or  woollen  cloth.  Their*  weapon 
would  be  a  long  li^ht  pike  fixed  by 
means  of  an  iron  nng  to  a  leathe;'ii 
waist  belt.  The  pike,  whilst  the  man 
is  swimming,  iloats  upon  the  water, 
and  is  of  considerable  use  to  him.  So 
that  after  he  has  been  ten  minutes  out 
of  the  water,  and  on  the  march,  his 
dress  would  be  dry,  or  nearly  so.  On 
th^  top  of  his  cap  a  small  compart- 
ment is  made  to  hold  a  pistol  with  car* 
tridges,  and  a  piece  of  dry  linen. 

The  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  essen- 
tial requisite  in  the  art  of  natation,  is 
to  be  able  to  remain  a  considerable 
time  in  the  >vater  without  being  fa- 
tigued, or  rendered  unfit  for  immediate 
action.  Some  men  will  swim  with  ex<* 
traordinary  rapidity,  but  they'  cannot 
stay  thirty  minutes  in  tlie  water,  with- 
out being  exhausted.  The  best  method 
is  that  which  the  French  call  nager  d 
ia  br(usi€f  to  swim  with  the  arms  ex- 
tended to  their  full  length  upon  the  sur* 
face  q(  th^  water,  and  kept  in  complete 
unison  with  the  motion  of  the  legs.  In 
order  to  hold  in  breath,  the  he^  must 
be  kept  just  above  tlie  water,  and  the 
body  as  norizontal  as  possible,  without 
4  C  2  any 
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any  extraordinary  effort  to  support  it, 
as  too  much  exertion  only  tends  to  fa- 
tigue and  ultimately  to  exhaust  the 
swimmer.  In  crossing  a  river,  you  must 
endeavour  to  keep  with  the  stream  as 
much  as  possible;  and  when  in  oppo^ 
tioQ  to  it,  you  must  set  through  with 
a  steady  movement  of  the  legs  and  arms. 
The  French  ase  various  expressions  to 
describe  the  different  modes  of  swim- 
ming, viz.  d  la  marinier€y  d  la  coupe,  et  j 
la  planchef  et  dehcut,  which  we  call 
treading  the  water:  but  the  best  me- 
thod (because  it  is  the  most  simple  and 
the  least  fatiguing)  is  d  la  brassU  or  at 
eitended  arms. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  the  cor- 
respondent, who  has  obligingly  fur* 
nisned  us  with  this  article,  were  we  to 
omit  stating,  that  in  1798  he  swam 
across  the  Lake  of  Constance  from 
Uberlingen  (an  imperial  city  of  Furs- 
tenburg,  in  Germany,  13  milds  north 
of  Constance)  to  Dunkelsdorf,  and  re- 
turned again  without  having  touched 
the  ground.  A  record  of  this  extraor- 
dinary effort  is  kept  in  the  town  house 
of  Uberlingen,  We  have  also  seen  the 
same  officer  swim  from  >  WesUninster 
through  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  tnemain 
arch  of  London  Bridge,  at  ebb  tide, 
and  make  his  way  through  the  ship- 
ping, &c.  close  to  Greenwich. 

We  are  perfectly  convinced  within 
ourselves  (and  indeed  the  example  of 
the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  modern  French  bear  us  through) 
that  the  formation  of  a  school  of  mili- 
tary natation  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  Great  Britain.  A  small  corps  of 
swimmers  Could,  in  the  space  of  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  at  furthest,  be 
rendered  not  only  masters  of  the  art 
themselves,  but  be  made  capable  of 
teaching  others.  The  head,  or  principal 
teacher  could  instruct  a  chosen  nnra- 
ber  of  'men,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  several  regiments,  horse  and  foot, 
for  the  purpose  of  training  up  the  al- 
lotted quota.  Some  convenient  spot, 
with  an  appropriate  building,  might  be 
fixed  upon  by  government  for  this  in- 
stitution; either  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
High-Wycomb. 

The  most  etpert  swimmers  should 
regularly  return  to  the  several  regi- 
ments from  which  they  had  beeBtakeOy 


and  there  instruct  a  certain  number,  in 
order  to  ha%'e  a  company  or  detacli- 
ment  of  that  description  always  ready 
for  service.  It  is  imposnble  not  to 
allow,  that  both  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public  life,  a  knowledge  of  this  art  \s 
nighly  advantageous ;  and  that  a  corps 
of  swimmers,  well  managed  and  ably 
conducted,  might  be  rendered  useful  in 
every  species  of  service.  Oor  most  ac- 
tive and  most  inveterate  foes  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  tliia  improved  branch 
of  military  knowledge,  and  we  ought, 
therefore,  to  adopt  some  pldn  that  may 
put  us  u(K)n  a  foodng  witn  them.  The 
old  Roman  adage  is  apjplicable  on  this 
occasion — Fas  e$t  ah  hoste  doceri. 

Extract  of  a  letter^  written  by  General 
Moreau  when  he  had  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  du- 
ring the  late  war,  to  the  minister  of 
the  war  department.  -  .  * 
Nereibtitn^  24M  June.^^'—l  herewith 
transmit  to  you  a  cop^r  of  my  dispatch 
to  the  First  Consul,  with  a  correct  de- 
tail of  the  battle  of  Ilochstedt.    Mar- 
shal Kray  is  forced  to  abandon  Ulm. 
This  successful  event  on  our  part  is  of 
considerable  moment;* but  great  exer- 
tions were  required^ito  secure  it.    You 
will  be  able  to  fo|pn  soijj^e  opinion  of 
the  difficulties  wc  hud   to  encounter, 
when  I  state, )that  although  we  had  nei- 
ther the  advantage  oi^  a  bridge,  nor  a 
single  pontoon  to  cros^  on,  the  passage 
of  the  river  was  rendered  easy  by  the 
intrepidity  of  a  small  body  of  swim* 
mers. 

(Signed)    Moreau. 
Certified  as  correct,  (signed)  Carkot. 

After  having  given  a  detailed  ac* 
count  of  the  state  of  the  two  armies, 
the  French  general  states,  that  eighty 
swimmers  having  crossed  die  river,  and 
been  supplied  (by  means  of  two  venr 
small  boats  dispatched  after  them)  with 
musquets  and  cartouch  boxes,  took  pos* 
session  of  the  two  villages  of  Grensmm 
and  Blenheim,  and  seized  several  pieoes 
of  ordnance,  which  were  instantly  served 
by  somd  cannoaeers  that  had  effected 
their  passage  'c'n  ladders  thrown  across 
the  chasm  of  the  broken  bridge.  These 
men  stood  their  ground  with  wonder- 
ful steadiness  and  courage,  whilst  a  de> 
tacliment  of  sappers  and  pontooneers 
were  occupied^  usder  the  enem/s  fire^ 
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in  repairing  the  bridges,  across  which 
fresh  succours  were  thrown,  in  order  to 
meet  the  reinforcement*  of  the  enemy ; 
who  was  no  longer  ac  a  loss  to  ascer* 
tain  the  precise  object  of  our  attack. 

General  Grenier  likewise  made  the 
necessary  dispositions  to  cross  the 
Danube  at  Gunttboigh ;  but  the  Ans- 
Crians,  who  had  previously  destroyed 
the  center  arches  of  the  hndge,  threw 
op  a  sort  of  temporary  fortiftcation  on 
the  part  that  remained,  with  straw 
steeped  in  pitch  and  other  combustible 
miitertals,  which  were  to  be  set  on  fire  { 
ihe  instant  the  attack  should  be  made. 
They  did  not,  iudeed,  omit  doing  this 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  detachment  of 
swimmers  plunge  into  the  river.  The 
latter  were  so  eager,  that  several  vo- 
lunteered to  extinguish  the  iire  under  a 
discharge  of  heavy  ordnance  and  rau»- 
quetry;  but  that  was  not  practicable. 

General  Moreau,  speaking  of  this 
detachment  of  swimmers  in  another 
part  of  his  diftpatches,  concludes  by 
saying,  '*  The  benaviour  of  the  corps  of 
swimmers,  under  .the  command  of  Citi- 
len  Degrometrie,  who  was  adjutant  of 
Che  94th  demi-bngade,  is  a  proof  of 
intrepidity,  of  which  are  there  few  in- 
stances or  examples.'' 

The  following  aoeount  is  also  on  re- 
cord, and  was  transmitted  to  Paris  by 
a  French  officer,  who  was  then  serving 
in  Germanv. 

One  of  the  detachment  of  swimmers, 
having  crossed  the  Danube,  suddenly 
took  possession  df  a  howitzer,  and  in- 
stantly ^threaten^d  to  fire  upon  a  guard 
consistmg  of  twenty  men,  ui)1ess  they 
surrendered 'and  gave  up  their  arms: 
the  latter  took  to  their  necls,  leaving 
their  firelocks  behind  them,  and  the 
swimmer,  with  a  reinforcement  of  some 
of  his  naked  comrades,  seiied  the  mns- 
quets  of  the  Austrian  fugitives,  and  dis- 
lodged a  guard  which  had  occupied  a 

In  order  to  give  oor  military  readers 
ft  more  accurate  idea  of  the  importance 
ef  the  amp  de  main  which  was  executed 
by  the  detadmient  of  swimmers,  we 
shall  make  another  extract  from  C>ene^ 
ral  Moreau's  official  communication. 

'^  The  movement,  which  to  me  ap- 
peared absolutely  necessary,  was  not 
only  diflicalt,  but  extremely  haxardons. 
VTe  were  iialuckily  destitute  of  every 


species  of  pontoon  equipage,  &c.  and 
tne  enemy  had  not  only  destroyed  the 
bridges,  but  also  sunk  his  boats>  poiw 
toous  and  rafters.*' 

This  was  the  position  of  the  army  on 
the  18th  day  of  June;  which  position 
had  been  gained  by  dint  of  hard  fighting, 
and  by  forcing  the  enemy  to  fall  back 
onUlm. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  eighty 
swimmers,  naked,  or  rather  slightly  cloth* 
ed,  and  afterwards  armed  wilh  musquets 
and  cartouch-boxes,bad  crossed  the  river. 
In  consequence  of  their  success,  the  94th 
demi-brii;ade immediately  followed,  took 

S)ssession  of  the  villages  of  Orensheim, 
lenheim,  Languenau,  and  Sharinften, 
where  General  Marigny  was  sligntlj 
wounded. 

*  General  Grenier,  on  the  other  band, 
had  crossed  the  Danube  at  Guntburgfa, 

These  different  movements,  wluch 
were  begun  by  a  small  body  of  swim* 
mers,  gradually  led  to  the  memorable 
battle  of  Hohenltnden,  th^  success  of 
which  secured  to  France  so  marked  ft 
superiority  over  the  Afistrians  in  Ger* 
many,  and  completed  Bonaparte's  tri* 
umpti  in  Italy. 

ni  offering  these  extracts  to  our  rea* 
ders,  we  are  aware  of  the  high  colour- 
ing which  vras  invariably  given  to  the 
official  dispatdies  of  France  during  her 
revolutionary  career.  The  proof,  howw 
ever,  of  the  utility  of  a  corps  of  swim* 
mers  in  any  country,  cannot  be  weak* 
ened  by  the  manner  in  which  partial 
oocorrences  may  be  represented. 

N ATldN,  a  people ;  also  a  country. 
As  the  English  nation,  the  French  na- 
tion. It  IS  more  generally  used  in  tYt6 
first  sense ;  as.  The  nation  at  large  ieemt 
dispoted  to  remt  every  attempt  that  the 
French  might  make  to  invade  the  cotm* 
try. 

Natiokai,  that  which  concerns^  or 
belongs  to  a  whole  nation. 

Natiokal  troopi,  are  those  bora  in 
our  own  dominions,  in  opposition  to  fo 
reigners. 

NATiyE,  m  general,  denotes  a  pet^ 
son  bom  in  a  certain  place,  but  it  r^ 
fers  more  particularly  to  the  proper  re» 
sidence  of^  the  parents,  and  where  the 
person  has  his  education. 

Native  Cavalry^  a  body  of  troops  80 
called  in  India,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  king's  regUDeats.  Aooording  to  the 
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regulations  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1797, 
each  regiment  was  directed  to  have  six 
troops,  consisting  of  two  captains,  one 
captain-lieutenant,  six  lieutenants,  three 
cornets,  two  Serjeants,  six  subidars,  six 
jemidars,  eighteen  havildars,  eighteen 
naicks,  six  trumpeters,  420  troopers,  six 
puckallies.  The  staff  consists  of  one 
adjutant,  one  quarter-master,  one  pay- 
Biaster,  one  assistant  surgeon,  one  ser- 
jeant-roajor,  one  quarter-master  Ser- 
jeant, one  drill  havildar,  one  drill  noick, 
one  trumpeter-major,  six  pav-havildars, 
six  farriers,  and  one  native  doctor. 

Each  regiment  to  be  commanded  by 
a  field  officer. 

Native  Infantry,  a  Ijody  of  troops 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal,  composed  of  the 
Batives  ot  India.  According  to  the  re- 
gulauons  publislied  at  Calcutta,  in  1797, 
It  is  directed,  that  the  battalions  of  na- 
tive infantry  should  be  formed  into  re- 
giments of  two  battalions  each,\%ith  ten 
companies  in  each  battation,  the  regi- 
ment to  consist  of  one  colonel,  two 
lieutenantrcolonels,  two  majors,  (junior 
iieu tenant-colonel,  and  junior  major,  to 
be  without  companies)  seven  captains, 
one  captain-lieutenant,  22  lieutenants, 
10  ensigns,  two  Serjeants,  20  subidars, 
80  jemidars,  100  havildars,  100  naiks, 
40  drums  and  tifes,  1600  urivates  for 
Bengal,  1800  privates  for  Madras  and 
Bombay,  20  puckallies.  The  staff  con- 
sists ot  two  adjutant.^,  one  paymaster, 
one  surgef)n,  two  nluce^,  one  serjeuut- 
mnjor,  one  quarter-master  serjeant^two 
native  doctors,  one  drum-major,  one 
life-major,  two  drill  havildars,  and  two 
drill  naicks. 

The  pciice  establishment  of  thest-  corps 
was  ordered  to  consi.>t  of  four  regiments, 
to  be  commanded  by  two  lieutenant-co- 
lonels to  the  iv.o  first,  and  t\^o  majors 
to  the  3d  and  4th  regiments;  a  brigade 
major  to  be  allowed  to  the  ca\alry.— 
The  whole,  when  raised,  were  to  be  com- 
jnundcd  by  a  colonel  commandant. — 
But,  at  the  period  mentioncvl,  only 
.two  regiments  of  native  cavalry  were 
jaised,  and  twelve  regiutents  of  native 
infantry. 

It  wiis  furtlicr  directed,  that  upon  the 
completion  of  the  native  cavalry,  the 
proinoiion  of  oiVicors  shf)uld  proceed  by 
teniorit^  in  their  respective  regiments, 
until  '.Vcy  arrived  at  the  rank  ofcaptain, 
nod  afterwards  to  rise  in  the  whole  corps 


to  the  rank  of  major,  and  to  the  com* 
mand  of  regiments.  Tlie  promotion  to 
major,  and  command  of  ri^imcuts,  was 
subjected  to  the  same  principle,  a*  id 
the  infantry,  in  regard  to  being  unfitv^- 
But  if  field  officers  of  cavalry  were  su- 
perseded in  consequence  of  being  unfit 
to  command,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
retire  with  the  pay  of  lieutenant-colonel 
of  infantry. 

The  promotions  in  tlie  native  infan- 
try were  to  take  place  aocordine  to  s^ 
niority  in  their  respective  regiments* 
to  tlie  rank  of  lieutenant-colouels  and 
afterwards  to  colonels,  and  coromaoil 
of  regiments,  with  the  following  pro- 
viso: 

That  should  the  senior  lieutenant-co- 
lonels appear  to  the  government  at  the 
Presidency,  either  upou  representation 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  or  by  anr 
other  means,  to  be  unfit  fur  the  com* 
mand  of  regiments,  they  arc  to  be 
passed  over,  and  junior  ollicers  pro* 
moted/  Biit  the  reasons  for  such  »u* 
persession  are  to  be  entered  on  the  re- 
cords, for  tlie  information  of  the  Coun 
of  Directors. 

The  same  principle  was  directed  to 
be  applied  to  the  European  infantry, 
to  the  promotion  of  officers  of  artillery 
to  the  command  of  battalions,  and  nf 
corps;  to  the  chief  engineers,  tri  liie 
colonels  commandants,  and  «>lhcer»  to 
command  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  to 
the  rank  of  major-generals  from  that  vf 
colonels. 

It  vni>  further  oidaiued,  that  should 
any  captains  or  subalterns  obtain  lca%c 
from  tiuit  period  to  exchance  from  ouo 
regiment*  to  another,  tlie\  x\ere  to  cooie 
into  the  rr;:imcnt  to  which  tliey  vtere 
removed  as  youngest  of  tUcir  rcs|»i<ti*e 
raiik5,  according  to  the  practice  in  the 
kin«.\  service. 

It  was  also  ordered,  that  each  rrp* 
ment  of  native  cavalry,  and  natite  to- 
fantrv,  in  the  ab^nce  of  the  colonel^ 
shoufd  be  under  the  general  onnmaud 
(»f  the  senior  lieutenant-coloneU  who 
was  to  have  the  particular  command  »!' 
the  first  battalion,  and  tlic  jitniur  licii- 
tenant-coloneltlmt  of  the  second  batt** 
lion. 

The  same  regulation  prevails  in  the 
Indian,  or  native  corps  ^^itb  ropcrt  to 
tlie  appointment  of  p;iy-nia^ter»,  tlmt 
exists  i«i  the  king's  service. 

About  the  same  period,  a  very  sati»- 
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ry  regulation  took  place  in  favour 
ic  Curopeau  and  native  or  compa- 
troopSy  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
I  existing  jealousy  between  them 
:he  king's  troops.  The  Right  Flon, 
y  Oundas,  (now  Viscount  Melville,) 
3f  his  Majesty's  principal  secreta- 
of  state,  undertook  to  reconimcnd 
is  majesty  to  give  every  officer  of 
:<>nipany  a  king's  commission,  of  the 
:  date  with  that  which  he  received 
1  the  company,  with  a  retrospect 
ided  on  the  date  of  the  king's  com-  * 
•ion  they  then  held,  so  as  to  prevent 
irsession  by  the  various  promotions 
ch  had  recently  taken  place  by  g&- 
li  brevet  in  the  king's  army. 
NAIURAL  FORTIFICATION, 
<i&ts  in  those  natural  obstacles  which 
found  in  some  countries^  and  which 
>ede  or  prevent  the  approach  of  an 
:niy.  Thus  a  place,  the  avenues  to 
ich  are  easily  closed,  or  which  is 
rounded  by  impassable  rivers  or 
rshes,  is  defended  by  natural  fortifr- 
:ion. 

NAVAB,  Z^idL  SeeNaM. 
NAVAGE,  Fr.  an  obsolete  French 
m,  which  formerlv  signified  a  fleet. 
NAVAL,  Fr.  lliis  word  is  used  to 
nvey  the  same  meaning  among  the 
endi  that  it  does  with  us,  viz.  armee 
vatCf  naval  armament ;  combat  naval, 
a  fight,  Or  naval  combat;  forcet  na- 
leSf  naval  forces.  It  is  remarked  in  the 
ictionnaire  de  "Academic  Francoise 
at  itaval  when  used  in  the  masculine 
nder,  is  not  susceptible  of  the  plural 
imber. 

A  NAVAL.  According  to  Shake- 
)eare,  this  term  signifies  thc^  same  as 
set  or  navy. 

N  AVAL  armament,  the  fitting  out  a 
eet,  with  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  mi- 
tary  stores,  for  actual  service. 
Naval  camp,  in  military  antiquities, 
fortifiaition,  consistitiir  of  a  ditch  and 
itrapet  uu  the  land  side,  or  a  wall  built 
i  the  forih  of  a  semi-circle,  and  extend- 
(1  from  one  point  of  the  sea  to  the 
'iher.  Tliis  was  beautified  with  gates, 
ad  sometimes  defended  with  towers, 
lirough  which  they  issued  forth  to  at- 
ack  their  enemies.  Towards  the  sea, 
)r  within  it,^  they  lixed  great  pales  of 
vuod,  like  those  lu  their  artiHcial  har- 
bours ;  before  the*<e  the  vessels  of  bur- 
:hea  were  placed  in  such  order,  that 


they  might  serve  instead  of  a  wall,  and 
give  protection  to  those  without;  in 
which  manner  Nicias  is  reported  by 
Thucydides  to  have  encamped  himself. 
Wh^n  their  fortifications  were  thought 
strong  enough  to  defend  them  from  the 
assaults  of  enemies,  the  ancients  fre- 
quently dragged  their  ships  on  shojre. 
Around  these  ships  the  solcliers  disposed 
their  tents,  as  appears  every  where  in 
Homer:  but  this  seems  only  to  have 
been  practised  in  winter,  when  their 
enemy's  fleet  was  laid  up,  and  could  not 
assault  them;  or  in  long  sieges,  and 
when  they  lay  in  no  danger  from  their 
enemies  by  sea,  as  in  the  Trojan  war, 
where  the  defenders  of  Trov  never  once 
attempted  to  encounter  the  Grecians  in 
a  sea  tight. 

Naval  crown,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
crown  conferred,  among  the  Romans,  on 
persons  who  distinguislied  themselves 
in  sea  engagements.  A.^Gellius  says, 
in  general,  the  naval  crown  was  adorn- 
ed with  prows  of  ships.  Lipsius  distin- 
guishes two  kinds;  tne  first  he  supposes 
plain,  and  given  to  the  common  solaiers; 
the  other  rostrated,  and  only  given  to 
generals,  or  admirals,  who  had  gained 
some  important  victory  at  sea. 

Naval  afficert,  are  admirals,  captains, 
lieutenants,  masters,  boatswains,  mid- 
shipmen, gunners,  &c. 

Naval  engagement,  implies,  in  gene- 
ral, either  a  sea  fight  between  single 
ships,  or  whole  fleets  of  men  of  war,  or 
gallics,  &c. 

NAVE,  in  gun  carriages,  that  part  of 
a  wheel  iu  which  the  arms  of  the  axle- 
tree  move,  and  in  which  the  spokes  are 
driven  and  supported.    See  Wheel. 

Nave-/uhi/)S,  are  flat  iron  rings  to  bind 
the  nave :  there  are  generally  throe  on 
each  nave. 

Nave-Aotct,  wCie  formerly  made  of 
brass;  but  experience  has  sliewn  that 
those  of  cast  iron  cause  less  friction,  and 
are  much  cheaper:  there  are  two,  one  at 
each  end,  to  diminish  the  friction  of  the 
axle-tree  against  the  nave. 

NAVl'lS  PLICATILES,  pontoons 
whicli  \vere  anciently  used  by  the  lio* 
mans,  Uud  whicii  were  made  of  skins 
and  hoops  that  took  to  pieces. 

N AH FU AG  !•;  Fr.  shipwreck. 

NAVIGATION,  the  theory  and  art 
of  conducting  a  ship  hy  sea,  from  one 
port  to  another,  of  of  disposing  and  in- 
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flueodiiK  her  machinery,  by  the  tforoe  of 
the  wiDO^  80  as  to  begin  and  continue 
her  motion  at  sea. 
N  AVIRE  de  guerr£,  Fr.  a  mo  of 
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N A VI  RE  marchand,  Fr.  a  merchant'^ 
man.  It  is  likewise  called  vaiiuau 
atarchand, 

NAULAGE,  NAULIS,  Fr.  passage 
money  or  freight  i^iveu  for  goods  or  per- 
sons carried  by  sea,  or  passage  ovfr  a 
river. 

NAULiSEa,  Fr.  to  freiglit  6r  hire  a 

NAUMACHIiE,  or  sea 'fig^  owe 
their  original  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  first  ini- 
tiated their  men  in  the  knowledge  oi'  sea 
afiairs.  After  the  improvement  of  many 
years,  they  were  designed  as  well  for 
the  gratifying  the  sight  as  for  increasing 
their  naval  experience  and  discipline; 
and  therefore  composed  one  of  tne  so^ 
lemn  shows,  by  which  the  magistrates 
or  emperors,  or  any  afiectors  of  popu- 
larity, so  often  made  tlieir  court  to  the 
people.  It  will  be  observed  from  this 
passage  out  of  Kennett's  Roman  Anti- 
quities, page  269,  that  the  necessity 
which  Rome  was  under  of  fighting  Car- 
thage upon  her  own  element,  first  gave, 
rise  to  naval  manoeuvres.  But  the  over- 
grown empire  of  the  former,  and  the 
subsequent  corruption  of  her  people, 
soon  converted  tnese  powerful  auxiliar 
ries  to  the  legions,  by  whom  slie  had 
conquered  the  universe,  into  instru- 
ments of  pleasure  and  debauchery.  Lam- 
pridius,  in  the  life  of  the  emperor  He- 
liogabaius,  relates  that,  in  a  representa- 
tion of  a  naval  fight,  he  filled  the  chan- 
nel, where  the'  vessels  were  to  ride,  with 
wine  instead  of  water.  A  story  scarce- 
ly credible,  though  we  have  the  highest 
conceptions  of  that  wretch's  prodigious 
luxury  and  extravagance.  The  frequent 
threats  which  a  powerful  lieiglibour  of 
these  islands  has  put  forth,  and  the  si- 
militude which  she  affects  to  draw  be- 
tween heri>elf  and  Great  Uritain,  to 
Rome  and  Carthage,  may  proimbly  lead 
to  great  naval  exertions.  But  if  Bug- 
laud  be  only  true  to  herself,  the  nau* 
machia;  of  France  will  have  little  effect 
upon  the  natural  bulwarks  of  the  coun- 
try. 

NAUTICAL  planisphere,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  terrestrial  globe  upon  a  plane, 


for  the  use  of  mariners :  but  mort  usual* 
ly  called  charL 

NAVY)  tmpliesy  in  geoeral,  may  fleet, 
or  assembly  of  ships.  It  isy  however, 
more  particularly  understood  of  the  ve»- 
sels  of  war  that  belong  to  a  kiBg4oin 
or  state.  The  berm  is' also  used  to  de- 
note^ collective  body  of  officers  and 
seamen.  They  are  called  the  royal 
navy. 

NAVir-torcf,  together  with  its  civ3 
and  military  deparunents,  consists  of  a 
lord  high  adminl,  or  lords  comoiission- 
ers  for  executing  this  office;  one  first 
lord  commissioner,  and  six  other  lords 
commissioners,  with  a  number  of  infe- 
rior officers,  and  clerks. 

Survei/ar  cf  the  Navy,  an  officer  who 
enquires  into  the  state  of  aU  stores,  and 
se^s  that  the  king^s  ships  are  regularly 
supplied  with  them. 

Treaturer  of  the  Navv,  an  oiBcer 
who  receives  monev  out  of  die  exche- 
quer to  pay  all  cnarges  of  the  rojal 
uavy,  by  order  from  me  principal  oiB- 
cers  of  it.  It  is  particularly  oirecfeed, 
by  statute,  that  all  monito  received  on 
this  head  shall  be  lodged  in  the  bank  of 
England,  and  be  drawn  oat  for  the  im« 
mediate  and  open  purposes  of  the  navy 
only, 

NAWAUB,/n<f.    See  Nabob. 

NEABUT,  I»d,  a  deputysliip,  or  liau- 
tenaocy:  from  naib,  a  deputy. 

NECESSARIES,  in  a  mihtary  scose, 
are  such  articles  as  are  ordered  to  be 
given  to  every  soldier  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, at  regulated  prices.  Those  to  ba 
provided  by  stoppage  from  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  of  renqients  of  dragoon  guards, 
dragoons,  and  fencible  cavalry,  are^ 
An  extra  pair  of  breeches  of  the  same 

quality,  and  to  be  in  wear  with  those 

furniscied  by  the  colonel. 
A  pair  of  breeches  slings. 
A  stable  jacket,  trowsers,  and  fora^ng 

cap. 
A  nose  bag,  watering  bridle  and  lo^ 
Three  shirts. 
One  night  cap. 
One  stock  and  clasps. 
Tliree  pair  of  worsted  stockings. 
One  pair  of  long  black  gaitera. 
Two  pair  of  shoes. 
One  pair  of  stioe  clasps. 
Three  shoe  brushes. 
Two  combs,  razor  and  soap. 
One  clothes  brush,  worm  and  piokcr. 
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Mane  oomti  and  spuDge^  curry  comb  aod 

braab. 
Hone  picker  and  scissars. 
Bmerjy  oil,  pipe-day,  whiting  and  black- 
ing. 
Button  •tick  and  hook. 
Powder  bag,  powder  and  puff. 
Carbine  lock  case. 
A  pair  of  saddle  bags. 

The  actual  expenditure  for  horse 
cloths  and  surdngie^  not  exceeding  one 
ikiUing  mud  eight  pence  per  emnum  for 
each  man,  will  be  defrayed  by  the  public. 
The  necessaries  to  be  provided  by 
stoppage  from  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  of 
rnpnients  of  foot,  militia,  and  fencible 
infantry,  are  :— 
One  pair  of  shoes. 

One  pair  of  black  cloth  (long)  gaiters. 
Three  shirts. 

Three  pair  of  worsted  or  yam  socks. 
Worsted  oryam  mitts  during  the  winter. 
One  black  stock. 
One  foraging  cap. 
One  knapsack. 
One  clotnes  brush. 
Three  shoe  brushes. 
Black  ball. 

Hair  ribbon  and  leather 
Two  oombs. 
Straps  for  <»rrying  the  great  coat 

A.  B.  The  OTMcheSy  and  any  other 
articles  of  clothing  or  necessaries,  which 
it  may  be  requisite  to  have  replaced  from 
the  soldier^s  stoppages,  are  to  be  made 
exactly  of  the  same  material  and  pattern 
as  those  originally  furnished  by  the  co> 
ionel. 

NECK  ff  LAND.  This  term  is 
probably  meant  to  signify  what  Bailey 
describes  under  Land-Cupe,  which  he 
calls  a  narrow  point  of  land,  that  run- 
neth farther  into  the  sea  than  the  rest  of 
the  Continent.  The  French  call  it 
langue  de  terrey  which,  literally  taken, 
is  a  tongue  of  land,  or  narrow  slip  that 
runs  to  the  extremest  point  of  a  pro- 
montory or  isthmus.  The  French  also 
use  langut  de  terre  to  express  any  slip 
of  ground  which  runs  through  a  wider 
ppace.  Hence  tiite  langue  de  terre  lor 
mmrable  ^  traverte  la  prairUy  an  ar»- 
ble  tongue  or  slip  of  land,  which  runs 
through  the  meadow.  Whereas  gorge^ 
which  is  the  literal  translation  of  neck, 
ia  only  used  among  tlie  French  to  ex- 
press a  narrow  space  or  hollow,  as 
forge  de  montagnet.    See  also  gorge, 
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'  Nbck  of  m  gun,  that  part  which  lies 
between  the  muzzle  mouldings  and  the 
corhish  ring. 

Neck  of  the  catcahk,  that  partwhidi 
lies  between  the  breech  mouldings  and 
the  casc&blea 

NEESUUNGPAT,  Ind.  a  violent  at- 
sault  without  bloodshed. 

NEGATIVE.  This  terra  is  some- 
times used  to  express  the  result  of  mea* 
sures  or  enterprises,  which,  though  not 
entirely  suocesslnl,'  are  not  productive 
of  serious  or  mischievous  consequences. 
Hence  Negative  Suecesi,    . 

NEGATIVE  Fenaitiet,  certain  laws, 
whereby  persons  are  excluded  from  ho* 
nours,  dimities,  &c.  without  incurring 
any  positive  pains, 

NEGLECT  of  DUTY.  Officers  of 
soldiers  convicted  of  nej^lect  of  duty, 
are  punishable  at  the  discretion  lof  a 
court  martial. 

NEGOCIATEUR,  JFV.a  confidential 
person,  who  is  entrusted  by  his  sove- 
reign, or  any  other  reigning  pow^,with' 
some  affiur  of  state. 

NEGRE,  NEGRESSE,  Fr.  SeeNc« 

GROES. 

NEGRILLON,  Fr,  a  little  negro. 

NEGROES,  blacks,  moors.  A  kind 
of  slaves  brought  from  Guinea,  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  and  sent  into  the* 
colonies  of  America,  to  cultivate  sugar, 
tobacco,  indigo,  &c  and  to  dig  in  the 
mines  of  Peru  or  Mexico. 

NELLI^OTAH,  a  fort  situated 
about  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Tini- 
velly,  in  the  East  Indies.  This  fort  has 
been  rendered  memorable  by  the  intre-» 
pid  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  by 
the  English  in  1755.  The  detachment 
consist  of  100  Europeans,  and  900 
sepoys,  with  two  field  pieces.  These 
troops  (to  quote  Mr.  Orroe's  words  in 
his  History  of  the  Camatic,  page  386, 
Book  V.)  set  out  at  midnight,  and  per- 
formed the  march  in  eighteen  hours : 
die  polygar,  startled  at  the  suddenness 
of  their  approach,  sent  out  a  deputyy 
who  pretenaed  he  came  to  capitulate 
and  promised  that  his  master  would 
pay  the  money  demanded  of  him  in  a 
few  days;  but  suspicions  being  eater^- 
tmned  of  his  veracity,  it  was  determin- 
ed to  detain  him  as  a  pledge  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  what  he  had  promised,  aod 
he  was  accordingly  delivered  over  to 
the  charge  of  a  gunrd.  The  troops  were 
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80    mudi    fatigued   by  the  excessive 
march  they  had  just  made,  that  even 
the  advanced  centinels  could  not  keep 
awake ;  and  the  deputy  perceiving  all 
the    soldiers  who  were   appointed  to 
guard  him,  fast  asleep^  made  bis  escape 
out  of  the  camp,  and  returned  to  tne 
fort;  from  whence  thepolygar  had  sent 
him  only  to  gain  time,  m  order  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  his  de- 
fence.   This  being  discovered  early  in 
the  morning,  it  was  determined  to  storm 
the  place,  of  which  the  defences  were 
DOthmg  more  tliau  a  mud  wall  with 
round    towers.    The  troops  had   not 
brought  any  scaling  ladders^  but    the 
outside  of  the  wall  was  sloping,  and  had 
many  clefits  worn  in  it  by  the  rain,  so 
that    the  assault,  althotigh  hazardous, 
was  nevertheless  practicable.    It  vi-as 
made  both  by  the  Europeans  and  die 
sepoys  with  undaunted  courage,  in  se- 
veral parties  at  tlie  same  time ;  each  of 
ivhich  gained  the  parapet  without  being 
once  repulsed,  when  tlie  garrison  retired 
to  the  buildings  of  the  rort,  where  they 
called  out  for  quarter;  but  the  soldiery 
as  usual  in  desperate  assaults,  were  so 
much  exasperated  by  a  sense  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they  hud  exposed  them- 
selves, that  they  put  all  they  met  to  the 
sword,  not  excepting  the  women  and 
children ;  suffering  only  six  persons  out 
.of  four  hundred  to  escape  alive :  sorry 
we  are  to  say,  that  the  troops  and  ofh- 
Cers  who  bore  the  greatest  part  In  this 
shocking  barbarity,  were  the  bravest  of 
Englishmen;  having  most  of  them  serv- 
ed under  Colonel   Lawrence,  on  the 
plains  of  Tritciiinopoly:  but  those  who 
contemplate  human  nature^  will   find 
many  reasons  supported  by  examples^ 
to  dissent  from  tiie  common  opinion, 
that  cruelty  is  incompatible  with  cou- 
rage. 
'     NERF,  fV.    See  Sinew. 

NESHAUNIiURDAR,  IruL  an  en- 
iign^  ^ 

NETHERLANDS,  that  part  of 
Lower  Germany  which  lies  next  to  the 
sea,  and  so  called  from  being  situated 
between  France,  Lorrain,  Germany,  and 
the  Oceani 

y'>bey  were  formerlv  divided  into  .17 
provinces,  four  of  whidi  were  dukedoms, 
viz.  Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  and 
Gueiderlaud ;  seveu  were  earldoms, 
viz.  F:u,nder<<,  Artois,  Hainault,  Hol« 
hunJ^  ?^ealaud|  Namur^  and  Ziitphen; 


and  five  baronies,  viz.  West  Friezland, 
M^^hiin,  Utrecht,  Overysell,  and  Gro- 
ningen. 

These  were  ori^nally  governed  hr 
distinct  lords  or  princes,  but  were  all 
united  under  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  left  them  to  his  son 
Charles,  surnamed  the  Hardy,  who  be- 
ing killed  at  Nancy,  in  1747,  the  17  pro- 
vinces fell  to  his  only  daughter,  Marr 
of  Bungundy,  who  by  marrying  wita 
Maximman  the  First,  carried  them  into 
the  house  of  Austria. 
'  The  kings  of  France  pretended  a  ri^ht 
to  Artois,  Flanders,  &c.  In  the  reign 
of  king  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  William  of 
Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  several 
other  discontented  noblemen,  gave  be* 
ginning  to  those  di^urbances  which  ter- 
minate in  the  loss  of  Holland,  and  the 
other  countries  known  by  the  name  of 
the  United  Provinces,  occasioned  by  the 
dread  of  the  Inquisition,  the  insupport- 
able rigour  of  the  government  ot  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  violent  encroadi- 
ments  of  the  Spaniards  upon  the  liber- 
ties and  privil^es  of  the  countries. 

The  Netherlands,  comprehendingHol- 
land,  have  undergone  material  altera- 
tions during  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution.  Brabant  and  FlanderSywhich 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria,  have 
been  annexed  to  the  French  Republii^ 
and  form  one  of  its  departments.  Hol- 
land, upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Stadt- 
holder,  was  allowed  to  call  itself  an  in- 
dependent country  in  alliance  with 
France,  and  is  now  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Biitavian  Republic  How 
long  the  constitution  of  either  counuyy 
particularly  of  Holland,  may  remain  in 
Its  present  state,  time  only  and  events 
must  determine.  We  do  not  presume 
to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  re- 
maining satisfied  in  believing,  that 
should  any  change  take  place,  Prussia 
will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  political  ar- 
rangement of  that  part  of  Europe. 

NETTOYER,  Fr.  clean;  to  dear; 
scouri  6ic» 

NfiTTOYER  Um  MagaxinSf  Fr.  in  ar- 
tillery, signifies  to  remove  the  different 
pieces  of  ordnance,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  carefully  examined^  &c. 
.  and  to  have  the  stores  and  ammunidon 
so  arranged  as  not  to  receive  damage* 
This  duty  is  generally  perlbmied  by 
small  parties  of  soldiers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  serjeanta^  who  are  detached 
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from  the  different  guards  of  a  ^rrison 
town.  In  (he  old  French  service,  the 
commitsaire  d*artill€rie  superintended 
the  execution  of  this  necessary  duty, 
and  the  soldiers  who  were  employed, 
got  relieved  from  any  further  attendance 
as  part  of  the  guard,  the  instant  their 
work  was  done. 

Nettoyer,  ou  enJUer,  Fr.  to  scour,  or 
enfilade. 

Nettotee  la  courtine,  Fr.  to  scour, 
or  tire  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
curtain.  * 

Nettoyer  le  rempart,  Fr.  to  scour 
the  rampart. 

Nettoyer  la  tranchee^  F.  to  scour 
Or  clear  the  trenches.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  vigorous  sally  which  the 
garrison  of  a  besieged  place  make  upon 
the  besiegers,  when  tney  beat  in  the 
guard,  drive  off  the  artificers  and  work- 
men, level  the  parapet,  break  up  and 
cboak  the  line  of  circumvallation^  and 
spike  or  nail  the  cannon. 

NEUTRAL,  neither  of  the  one  nor 
the  other. 

NEUTRALiTft,  IV.  See  Neutrality. 

Carder  la  Neutralitx,  Fr.  to  be 
neutral. 

Accorder  la  NsuTRALiTi,  i^.  to  al- 
low others  to  be  neutral,  or  tq  grant 
neutrality. 

OUerver  la  NsuTRAtiTi,  Fr,  to  ob- 
serve a  strict  neutrality. 

Kio/er /a  NEUTRALiTi,  Fr.  to  violate 
the  laws  of  neutrality. 

Demeurer  dant  la  Neutrality,  Fn. 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality. 

Neutrality,  the  state  or  condition 
of  one  who  is  neuter,  a  middle  condi- 
tion between  a  friend  and  an  en^my.— 
In  a  military  sense,  remaining  strictly  in- 
difierent,  whilst  other  powers  are  at  war, 
vrithout  assisting  any  party,  with  arms, 
ammunition,  or  men.  When  a  country, 
calling  itself  neutral,  furnishes  a  quota 
or  contingent  to  any  nation  that  is  at 
war  with  another,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
observe  the  strict  laws  oi-  neutrality.— 
Of  all  precarious  and  difficult  situations 
that  perhaps  is  the  most  so,  in  which  a 
weak  nation  is  phiced,  when  two  power- 
ful nations  wage  war  on  each  side,  and 
the  exact  laws  of  neutrality  are  expectr 
ed  to  be  observed  by  the  intermediate 
country.  Historr  does  not  furnish  a 
mngle  mstance  or  inviolable  adherence 
to  them  under  such  critical  circumstan- 


ces. Bayle,  speaking  qf  neutrality, 
exclaims,  heureux  le*  pacifiquet  quarU 
d  Vautre  mimdCy  matt  dam  ceiui  ci 
ilt  8ont  miserable$!  happy  are  the 
peaceable  with  respect  to  the  next 
world,  but  they  are  miserable  in  tliis ! 
In  trying  to  derive  advantages  from  the 
dissensions  and  broils  of  others,  they 
insensibly  become  the  victims  of  both 
parties.  The  French  writer  humour- 
ously says,  lis  veulent  Ure  marteaux^ 
cela/ait  que  coniinnellement  iU  tont  en- 
clume*  d  droit  et  ^  gauche:  they  would 
fain  be  hammers,  instead  of  which  th^ 
become  anvils,  and  get  beaten  both  right 
and  left  This  happened  to  the  Vene- 
tians in  1701,  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
main neutral  during  the  campaigns  that 
took  place  between  the  French  and  the 
Imperialists.  The  observance  of  a  strict 
neutrality  is  unquestionably  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty,  and  requires  uncom- 
mon ability.  Few  princes  possess  those 
qualities  of  the  head  and  heart  that  dis- 
tinguished Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse, 
who  so  dextrously  mana^d  his  neutrali- 
ty in  the  war  between  Rome  and  Car- 
tnage.  His  subjects  were  considerably 
benefited  by  the  conduct  he  observed, 
whilst  his  own  reputation  was  not  a  lit- 
tle encreased  by  the  sound  policy  which 
dictated  it. 

During  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution,  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  a  wise  neutrality  might  have  been 
made  productive  of  ereat  national  good. 
But,  alas!  there  are  few  statesmen,  who 
have  ability  or  political  virtue  enough, 
to  resist  the  intrigues  or  views  of  those 
cabinets,  who  being  themselves,  (una- 
voidably perhaps,)  involved  in  war, 
leave  notiiing  untried  to  drag  their 
neighbours  into  the  same  troubled  state. 
Montesquieu  has  observed,  with  his 
usual  gONod  sense,  that  nations  seldom 
know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  natu- 
ral advantages.  What  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  hard  necessity  in  one  country,  is 
frequently  found  to  exist  in  another, 
from  crooked  and  interested  policy,  or 
from  ignorance  in  administration.  &)me 
couiitnes  are  calculated  to  be  neutral ; 
some  to  avail  themselves  of  insular 
situations;  and  to  impose  by  maritime 
operations;  and  others,  to  make  up 
for  the  natural  disadvantages  of  con- 
tinental position,  by  means  of  standing 
armies, 
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The  former  cftti  almost  aU&;^s  pre- 
serve their  neutrality,  especially  if  they 
pay  due  attention  to  their  navy;  the 
ntter,  on  the  contrary,  must,  more  or 
lees,  be  continually  exposed  to  the  jear 
lousies  of  contending  powers.  Under 
these  drcumstances,  it  is  certainly  sound 
policy  to  delare  openly  for  one  side  or 
the  other;  for,  however  sincerely  dis- 
posed to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality, 
an  intermediate  or  neighbouring  coun- 
try might  feel,  those  who  are  actually 
engagcxl  in  war,  will  always  question  its 
conduct;  so  that  it  must  either  sacrifice 
its  real  interests  by  taking  a  decisive 
patt  with  those  who  are  so  situated, 
that  they  can  harass  and  ievade  the 
GOUQtry,  or  join  m  an  armed  neutrality, 
whose  system  is  equally  precarious.— 
It  has,  indeed,  been  remarked,  (with 
what  justice  we  leave  politicians  to  de- 
termine) that  BO  power,  being,  t>r  afiect- 
ing  to  be  neuter,  should  he  allowed  to 
arm  itself,  because  it  is  impoesifaie  to 
have  perfect  confidence  iu  a  quarter 
from  whence  hostilities  may  com- 
tnence  acoordiifg  to  the  exigency  of  cir- 
cumstances, (so  properly  c^led  by  the 
French,  la  force  des  circenstancOj)  or 
the  alluring  prospects  of  ambition.  In 
which  of  t^ese  predicaments  we  might 
with  propriety  place  Sweden  and  Dett- 
mark,  may  be  matter  of  conjecture^— 
Daring' the  late  war,  the]f  were  called  up- 
on by  GreatBritaln  to  give  an  unequivo- 
cal declaration  of  the  principles  of^ their 
anmed  neutrality, and  trom  the  resistance 
diey  made,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  the 
influence  of  their  continental  neighbours 
bad  got  the  better  of  that  neutral  sys- 
tem which  thc^  pursued  during  the 
French  revolution.  How  far  they  will 
be  benefitted,  time  must  prove.  As 
countries,  dependent  almost  wholly  up- 
on a  oommercial  iatcrcoorsc  with  Great 
Britain,  their  assumption  of  that  armed 
•aspect  which  then  excited  tHe  jealousyfof 
the  latter,  may  perhaps  ultimately  turn 
out  short-sighted  policy*  Much,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  final  issue  of 
that  gifi^antic  convulsion  which  has 
shaken  Europe  to  her  center.  As  long 
as  England  can  maintain  her  superiori- 
ty at  sea,  Sweden  and  Denmark  will  be 
more  or  less  endangered  by  every  mea- 
flore  they  adopt.  They  are  equally  so 
while  France  has  suffioeat  ascendancy 
to  secure  Prussia,  (after  having  com- 


pletely paralized  Austria)  and  to  turn 
the  sode  of  Russian  politics  in  her  fa- 
vour.   It  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  armed  neutrality  of  tne  North  (not 
unjustly  called  by  us  the  armed  confe- 
deracy) sprung  originally  from  a  secret 
understimding  with  the  agents  of  France, 
and  manifested  itself  more  strongly  on 
the  dereliction  of  Russia.     Great  Bri- 
tain of  course  took  the  alarm;  and,  as 
a  French,  writer  very  justly  observes 
on  the  subject  of  armed  neutrality, 
sent  her  fleets,  on  the  failure  of  amica- 
ble ne!!;uciation,  to  ascertain  the  point 
at  the  gates  of  Copenhagen.    Whether 
a  measure,  wluch  was  oertainly  bold  and 
hazardous,  will  be  productive  of  any 
good  eifiect,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
determine     We  only   state  what  has 
happened,  and  account   for  the  con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  with  regpud  to 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  on  the  right  which 
every  belligerent  power  possesses,  c( 
exacting  from  an  armed  aeutrel  coun- 
try a  dedsive  expUmation  of  its  con- 
duct and  intentions.    We  do  not  in  this 
place  afiiect  Qven  to  give  aa   opinion 
with  regard  to  the  manner  which  has 
been  adopted,  the  precariousness  of  the 
attempt,  out  most  especially  on  the  tar- 
diness of  the  execution.    We  barely 
state,  that  when    a    neutral   count^ 
thinks  fit  to  arm  itself,  any  one  of  the 
powers  actually  enp^aged  m  war,  may 
force  that  country  to  declare  itself;  be- 
cause the  latter,   by  remaining  in  an 
armed  state,  may  at  any  time  turn  the 
scale  of  things,  and  side  with  the  victo- 
rious party. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  there 
is  not  perhaps  in  human  politics,  a  rule 
of  conduct  which  is  so  intricate,  and  o( 
course  so  difficult  to  be  observed,  as  that 
of  neutrality.  Im  U»^  da  plu$fiii%  ^ 
the  law  of  tlie  stroa^st,  so  often  train* 
pies  down  natural  nghts,  that  necessity 
drives  those  to  the  adoption  of  qufs^ 
tionable  measures,  who  would  otherwise 
remain  strictly  neutral;  whilst  others 
again,  from  lieiog  contiguous  to  con- 
tending armies,  resort  to  various  p*^ 
tences,  in  order  to  remain  in  an  arnaed 
oooditkm  for  the  purpose  of  takiof  ^^ 
vantajge  at  a  critical  moment.  ^^^ 
description  was  die  system  'of  af>o*d 
neutrality  which.  Pope  Leon  X*  j^^ 
corded  to  have  pursued.    When  Fr«* 

CIS  I.  king  of  Fnukcey  was  engaged  m  * 
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war  With  the  Strits  Cantons,  respecting 
the  Milanese,  bis  Holiness  resolved  to 
remain  neuter,  or  at  least  affected  to  be 
io,  although  he  was  strongly  invited  hj 
both  parties  to  take  an  active  and  deci- 
•ive  Dart.  He  drew  his  troops  towards 
the  frontiers  of  the  Mihinese^  under  a 
pretext  of  covering  the  ecdesiastical 
etates,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of 
beine  at  hand  when  the  two  armies 
should  ooDie  to  a  decisive  engagement, 
of  unexpectedly  faibng  upon  the  victo- 
rious army,  at  the  close  of  an  obsdtiate 
and  blooc^  battle,  of  driving  it  out  of , 
Italy,  becoming  master  of  Lombardy, 
and  finally  establishing  himself  as  the 
arbiter  of  the  country.  But  all  these 
imaginary  triumphs  of  the  Pope  soon 
disappeared.  Iiis  troops,  which'  had 
alreaay  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, no  sooner  learned,  that  the  Swiss 
had  been  totally  routed  by  the  French, 
than  they  were  panic-struck,  and  dis- 
persed in  the  greatest  disorder;  as  i£ 
they  were  conscious  of  being  engaged  in 
m  crooked  and  illegal  cause. 

Ancient  history  a£furds  us  several  ex- 
amples of  this  species  of  neutrality.—- 
During  the  civil  wars  between  the  ad- 
herents of  Vespaaan  and  those  of  Otho 
and  Vitellitts,  various  means  of  dupli- 
city were  resorted  to.  We  likewise 
read  of  the  same  sort  of  conduct  having 
been  observed  by  the  inliabitants  of 
Corcyms  when  they  went  to  war  with 
the  Corinthians ;  and  modem  history  is 
fall  of  similar  instances  of  specious 
neutrality.  For  farther  particulars  on 
this  interesting  subject,  especially  on 
the  conduct  to  be  -observed  by  neuters 
in  war,  see  from  pa^  531  to  53S,  of 
the  English  translauon  of  Hugo  Gro- 
taus,  by  William  Evats,  B.  D. 

NICK-NAME,  (Sobnqvety  Fr.)  a 
iimame,  which  is  used  in  ridicule  or 
good  humour,  to  distinguish  an  indivi- 
£ial.  Nicknames  among  mihtary  men 
are  familiarly  used  in  a  collective  sense. 
Thus  the  light  infantry  are  called  Light 
Boh,  the  grenadiers  Tom  Romt,  and 
the  battalion-men  FitU^Fooii;  and  in 
many  instances  whole  corps  have  beeiiJ 
particularised  in  this  manner.  -  The 
ItSth  of  foot  were  fiuniliarly  called  the 
Simhen;  and  a  v^  respectable  eeneral 
ofikxr  in  the  BriMi  service  used  to  be 
picknimid  General  N(»-FUnt,  from  a 
orcumstaooe  which  occurred  duiing  the 
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American  war,  when  he  coounanded  a 
species  of  forlorn  hope.  During  the 
campaigns  of  1793  and  1794,  in  FUm- 
ders,  &C.  tlie  15tli  lament  of  light 
dragoons  were  called  Young  Eya  by  the 
guards,  who  received,  or  rather  gn^c 
tnemselves  the  nick-name  of  Old  Eyeu 

NIGHER,  ImL  any  fortified  citv, 
measuring  at  least  eight  coss,  or  eight 
English  miles,  in  length  and  breadth. 

^IQUIBS^  Ind,  men  whose  military 
functions  among  the  Sepoys,  correspond 
with  those  df  corporals  in  the  kmg^s 
service. 

NITHING,  a  coward,  or  poltroon. 

NITHE.    See  Saltpetre, 

NIVEAU,  JPr.  a  level. 

Niveau  de  la  campagne,  F.  the  I^el 
surface  of  a  country  is  su  called,  in  con^ 
tradistiuction  to  toe  talus  or  slope  of 
any  rising  ground. , 

De  Niveau,  Fr,  level,  even. 

Niveau  iCeaUy  Fr.  a  water  leveb^ 
This  instrument  is  extremely  simple, 
and  of  great  use  to  engineers  in  the 
construction  of  works. 

Niveau  de  rharpentier,  Fr.  a  car- 
penter^s  rule  or  level. 

Niveau  de  pa/veutf  Fr.  a  paviof^s 
level. 

NIVELER,  Fr.  to  level. 

NivELER  let  eater,  Fr.  to  find  tbe 
true  level  for  conveying  water. 

N IVELER  le  terreifiy  Fr.  to  find  the 
true  level  of  ground,  and  to  ascertain 
the  relative  elevations  of  places. 

NivELEVR,  Fr,  a  leveiW:  it  is  like- 
wise sometimes  used  to  express  a  trifler; 
bat  it  does  not  signify  a  leveller  in  the 
political  sense  which  we  apply  the  Ens- 
lish  won)  in  these  days;  nor  does  it 
mean  a  Leveller  belonging  to  a  set  of 
people  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  army,  who 
were  for  having  an  equal  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  between 
the  nobility  and  the  commonalty. 

NIZAM,  IfuL  a  title  which  is  be^ 
stowed  bjT  tlie  Great  Mogul  on  one  of 
his  principal  viiiers,  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  and  admin»> 
stration  of  certain  provinces.  The 
word  means,  an  adjuster,  a  rcgulatori 
an  arranger,  or  manager,  &c. 

Nizam  «/ Jfoo/ac,  Ind.  the  protector 
of  the  country. 

NIZAMUT,  the  office  of  NiMD. 

NOBILITY,  (Nobleme,  Tr.)  ftom 
the  Latioy  NoMiUa.    This  word  hm 
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been  varioasly  defined.  It  is,  however, 
generally  understood  to  signify  Iliu^- 
trious  Detcenty  and  Contpicuousnett  of 
Ancegtorty  with  a  succession  of  arms 
€X>nferred  on  some  one  (and  from  him 
to  his  family)  by  the  Prince,  by  law,  or 
by  custom,  as  a  reward  for  the  good 
and  virtuous  actions  of  him  that  per- 
formed them.  The  only  true  purchase 
of  nobility  must,  therefore,  consist  of 
great  and  good  actions ;  wliich,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  dignified  and  ennooled 
the  original  owner,  become  objects  of 
important  trust  with  every  descendant ; 
who  either  reflects  them  back  by  a  lau- 
dable imitation,  or  shamefully  abuses 
the  tenure  by  dishonourable  practices. 

To  be  merely  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  is  of  utcle  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  true  thinking  men;  and  still 
less  so,  when  the  heir  discovers  no 
other  proofs  of  his  nobility,  than  shew 
and  ostentation. 

Nobility  likewise  means  a  quality 
that  dignifies,  or  renders  a  person  noble : 
particularly  that  raises  a  person  possess- 
ed of  it  above  a  peasant  or  a  common- 
er.^-The  quality  or  degree  of  a  noble- 
man; also  the  whole  body  of  noblemen 
separated  from  the  commonalty. 

Nobility  also  means  Name, 'Reputa- 
tion^ Renown.  N.  Baily  in  his  fourth 
edition  of  the  New  Universal  Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary,  has  the  following  cu- 
rious passages  On  this  word  :^- 

Nobility.  The  Italians  thus  saty- 
rised  nobility :  the  dukes  and  earls  of 
Germany,  (every  son  of  a  duke  being  a 
duke,  and  every  daughter  of  a  duchess 
jbeiog  a  duchess)  the  Dons  of  Spain, 
the  Monsieurs  of  France^  the  bisnops 
of  Italy,  (every  city  having  a  bishop)  the 
nobility  of  Hungary,  the  I^rds  of  ixiotr 
land,  the  Knights  of  Naples,  and  the 
youneer  brethren  of  England,  make  all 
together  a  poor  company.  He  then 
classes  nobility  under  five  specific  heads, 

Tia. 

Divine  Nobility,  which  is  also  call- 
ed Heavenly,  or  Theological  Nobility, 
and  relates  to  the  supposed  original  of 
the  soul. 

Human  or  worldly  Nobility,  which 
regards  blood,  and  a  genealogy  of  many 
ancestors.  This  nobility  is  purely  ac- 
cidental, and  depends  upon  our  birth. 
This  is  called  political  or  hereditary, 
and  becomes  the  right  of  individuals, 


be  their  merit,  virtue,  and  capacity,  yAoX 
they  may. 

moral  Nobility,  refers  only  to  vir- 
tue, is  purely  personal,  and  depends  bn 
our  own  free  will.  It  is  also  called 
Philosophical;  but  is  not  hereditary, 
except  by  the  influence  of  example, 
which  renders  it  the  general  inheritance 
of  all  good  men. 

Dative  Nobility,  is  such  as  has  been 
acquired  by  some  merits  or  deeds,  and 
has  been  conferred  by  the  Prince,  &c. 

Native  Nobility,  is  wliat  passes  from 
father  to  son,  and  makes  the  son  noble, 
because  bis  father  was  so.  Of  this  spe- 
cies of  nobility  consists  the  Briosh 
House  of  Lords;  to  which  occasional 
additions  are  made  by  purchased  peer- 
ages. 
NOBLES,  ?  are  the  grandees  of 
NOBLEMEN,  (  any  kinedom  or  niH 
tion,  by  whatsoever  -title  they  are  dis-* 
tinguished.  Honorarv  distinctions  hare 
been  very  ancient.  Ithe  Greeks  distinr 
guisbed  their  people  into  three  ranks, 
viz.  NobianeUy  Land-holderSy  or  Farrn^ 
ersy  and  Tradesmen,  The  first  were  in- 
dulged with  great  privileges,  and  wore 
die  figure  of  a  grasshopper,  as  a  badge 
of  honour,  in  their  liair.  The  Ronumt 
wore  a  half  moon  upon  their  shoes. 

Among  the  Romans,  those  persons 
were  called  Nobles  who  preserved  the 
statues  o£  their  ancestors  in  their  courts 
or  cabinets.  The  faces  of  these  statues 
were  painted  to  resemble  life.  But  it 
was  necessary  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  magistrates,  called  Curuies»  to 
be  entitled  to  have  these  statues.  They 
were  exhibited  to  tlie  public  on  festivu 
days;  and  when  any  of  the  family  died, 
they  were  carried  in  solemn  procession 
before  the  corps ;  so  that  under  tliese 
circumstances,  an  individual  might  be 
a  Patrician  without  b^ng  actually  of 
noble  blood  or  extraction. 

That  person  was  called  Noble  in 
France,  who  first  received  a  letter  pa- 
tent constituting  him  such,  and  who 
thus  gave  rise  to  the  nobility  of  his  de- 
8cendants.^>Those  bom  of  him  bore 
the  title  of  geniilkommty  or  gentleman. 
JJn  .ancien  gentilhommey  or  gentleman 
of  some  standing,  was  stiled  homme  de 
condition,  or  person  of  condition.  Those 
gentlemen  who  were  descended  from 
illustrious  houses  were  called.  Men  of 
Quality f  Gens  de  QuoHtc* 
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In  England  those  only  are  called  No- 
bles or  Noblemen,  who  have  the  title 
of  Duke»  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount, 
Lord,  or  Baroo;  which  titles  either  de- 
scend to  individuals  from  family-right, 
are  gratuitously  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Prince  (who  is  called  tne  fountain 
of  honour),  or  are  obtained  by  the  price 
of  gold.  The  hereditary  tenure  becomes 
eqwdly  solid  in  all  these  instances, 
though  not  equally  estimable,  unless  the 
title  be  itself  ennobled  by  some  great 
and  good  actions  of  the  possessor.  By 
those,  and  those  only,  can  a  purchased 
title  be  converted  into  sterling  gold 
out  of  base  metal. 

NOBLESSE.    SeeNolnUty. 
Noblesse  MilitairCf  Fr.  military  no- 
bility.   Although  most  of  our  orders 
may  be  considmd  as  appendages  which 
confer  a  sort  of  military  nobility,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  garter,  which  was 
instituted  by  king  Edward  III.  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1344,  yet  we  cannot 
be  strictlisaid  to  have  amongst  us,  that 
species  ofmilitary  nobility  or  distinction 
tnat  was  peculiarly  known  in  France, 
£ec  under  the  immediate  title  of  No- 
bla$e  MUitaire,    In  order  to  reward 
military  merit,  an  edict  was  issued  by 
the  French  court  at  Fontainbleau,  in 
November,  1750,  and  enregistered  on 
the  S5th  of  the  same  month  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  whereby  a  NooUue 
MilUuirCf  or  Military  Nobility,   was 
created;  the  acquisition' of  which  de- 
pended wholly  upon  martial  diaracter, 
out  did  not  require  any  letter  patent  for 
the  purpose  ot  ennobUnp;  the  individual. 
By  tne  first  article  oi  this  perpetual 
alkd  irrevocable  edict,  as  it  was  then 
stated,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  person, 
serving  in  the  capacity  and  quality  of 
officer  in  any  or    the  king's    troops, 
should  be  liable  to  the  land  or  poll  tax, 
so  long  as  he  continued  in  that  situa- 
tion.    In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
subalterns  on/y  are  exempted  from  the 
powder  tax ;  but  they  are  liable  to  all 
other  imposts.  Sdiy.That  by  virtue  of  this 
edict,  and  from  the  date  thereof,  all  ge- 
neral officers,  not  being  otherwise  enno- 
bled, but  being  actually  and  boni  Me 
in  the  service,  should  l>c  considered  as 
noble,  and  remain  so,  together  with  their 
children  born,  or  to  be  bom  in  lawful 
wedlock.   Sdly.  That  in  future  the  rank 
of  general  officer  should  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  confer  the  full  right  of  no- 


bility upon  all  those  who  should  arrive 
at  that  degree  of  military  promotion; 
and  that  their  heirs  and  successors,  as 
well  as  their  children,  actually  born  and 
lawfully  begotten,  should  be  entitled  to 
the  same  distinction ;  and  that  all  ee* 
neral  officers  should  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  privilege  of  nobility  from  the  dato 
of  their  commissions.    In  articles  IV, 
V,  VI,  and  VII,  it  was  specifically  pro- 
vided upon  what  conditions  those  of- 
ficers, who  were  not  noble,  and  were 
inferior  in  rank  to  that  of  Mar6cbal  db 
Camp,  or  Major-general,  but  who  had 
been  created  Chevaliers  or  Knights  of  the 
royal  and  military  Order  of  St.  Louis, and 
who  should  retire  from  the  service  after 
having  been  in  the  army  during  thirty 
years  without  intermission,  were  to  be 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  land 
or  poll  tax,  and  how  the  same  privilege 
was  to  be  transferred  to  their  sons,  pro- 
vided they  were  in  the  service.    By  the 
eighth  article,  it  was  enacted,  that  those 
officers  who  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  were  Chevaliers  or  Knights 
of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  but  who  wero 
disabled  by  wounds,  or  diseases  con- 
tracted in  the  service,  should  not  be 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  period  of  thirty 
years  as  prescribed  in  the  recited  Arti- 
cles.   By  Article  IX.  it  was  provided, 
that  when  any  officer,  not  under  the 
rank  of  captain,  died  in  the  actual  ex- 
ercise of  the  functions,  or  bearing  the 
commission  of  captain,  the  services  he 
had  already  rendered  should  be  of  use 
to  his  sons,   lawfully  begotten,    who 
were  either  in  the  service,  or  were  in- 
tended for  it. 

It  was  specified  in  Articles  X.  and 
XI.  that  every  officer,  born  in  wedlock, 
whose  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
exempted  from  the  land  or  poll  tax, 
should  he  noble,  in  his  own  right,  pro- 
vided he  got  created  a  Chevalier  or 
Knight  of  8l  Louis,  had  served  the  pre- 
scribed period,  or  was  entitled  to  the 
exemption  mentioned  in  Article  VIII. 
that  if  tie  should  die  in  the  service,  he 
would  be  considered  as  having  acquired 
the  rank  of  nubilitv,  and  that  the  title 
so  obtained  should  descend,  as  matter 
of  right,  to  the  children,  lawfully  begot- 
ten, of  sucli  oHicers  as  had  acquired  it. 
It  farther  specified,  that  even  those  who 
should  have  been  bom  previous  to  their 
father's  being  ennobled,  were  entitled 
to  the  same  privilege. 

Article 
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Article  XII.  pointed  out  the  method 
by  which  proofs  of  iniiitary  nobility 
were  to  be  exhibited  in  conformity  to 
the  then  existing  edict. 

Articles  XIII.  and  XIV.  provided 
for  those  officers,  who  were  actually  in 
the  service  at  the  promulgation  of  the 
edict,  in  proportion  as  the  prescribed 
periods  were  filled  up.  This  provision 
lelated  wholly  to  the  personal  service  of 
officers ;  as  no  proof  was  acknowledged 
or  received,  relative  to  services  done  by 
iKeir  father^  or  grandfathers,  who  might 
have  retired  from  the  array,  or  have 
died  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
edict. 

The  XVth,  or  last  article,  was  a  sort 
of  register,  in  which  were  preserved  the 
different  titles  that  enabled  individuab 
to  lay  claim  to  military  nobility. 

The  whole  of  this  edict  may  be  seen, 
page  S06,  in  the  3d  volume,  Des  El^ 
mens  Militaira. 

.  NOEUD  de  Vartifider,  Fr.  a  parti- 
cular knot  which  artificers  or  firework- 
ers make  use  of  to  bind  fusees  to- 
gether. 

NoEvn  de  ekarruf,  Fr.  a  particular 
knot  or  stress,  which  is  used  in  the  ar- 
tillery when  ropes  are  passed  under  car^ 
riages,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  any 
piece  of  ordnance  that  has  been  6ver- 
turned. 

NaiTD  dEpauh,  Fr.  shoulder-knot : 
it  signifies  also  the  same  as  Aiguillette^ 
a  ta^ed  point. 
NOM  de  guerrcy  Fr.  See  Guerre, 
KO]!ilAD£S,  a  tribe  of  wandering 
Arabs  belonging  to  Mesopotamia,  (the 
ancient  name  of  Diabekr),  a  province 
in  Asiatic  Turkey.  They  live  on  plunder. 

NOMINAL,  by  name.    Hence 
-  NoMiKAL  Call,    which  corresponds 
with  the  French  appel  nominatif;  and, 
in  a  military  sense,  with  our  roll  calL 

NOT^  a  peculiar  method  among 
the  Romans  of  writing  expeditiously. 
The  invention  is  given  to  Tifra,  who 
was  Cicero's  bondman.  This  art  con* 
sists  in  being  able  to  take  down,  cor- 
rectly, every  sentence  that  is  spoken, 
let  the  enunciation  be  ever  so  rapid. 

We  call  it  tachygraphj/j  from  the 
Greek  compound,  signifying  jwift  and 
write, 

NOTIFICATION,  the  making  any 
thins  known.  Hence,  a  War-Office 
notiScation,  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  officer,  &c. 


Njotification-JBooA,  among  army 
agents,  a  book  in  which  a  regular  entry 
is  nude  of  officers  recommended  for 
commisnons  in  the  army;  also  of 
such  as  are  appointed  by  a  notificatioa 
from  the  War-Office. 

NOURRICE,  Fr.  a  norse;  a  femiJe 
who  attends  the  sick.  This  word  is 
likewise  used  by  tlie  French  to  express 
the  means  of  subsistence,  &c.  whicn  ari^ 
supplied  by  the  agricultural  part  of  a 
kingdom.  Hence  Une  praoince  est  In 
nourrice  tPune  ville;  the  town  is  fed 
by  the  country  round  it.  La  SiciU  ett 
la  nourrice  de  Rome,  Sidly  is  the  nurse 
of  Rome;  meaning  thereby,  that  the 
latter  was  supplied  with  com,  6cc  by 
the  former. 

NOURRIR^JV.tofeed.  The  French 
say  familiariy.  La  toupe  twurrit  le  9ei» 
dot ;  broth  l<»eds  the  soldier. 

NOYAU,  Fr,  a  long  piece  of  iron,  * 
which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  cui* 
non  mould,  in  order  that  the  liquid 
metal  may  be  poured  round  it^  and  the 
piece  obtain  an  equal  thickness  on  all 
sides. 

NoYA  V,  Fr,  likewise  means  the  whole 
of  the  vacant  space  or  bore  of  a  can* 
non,  under  which  aie  comprehended 
the  diameter  of  the  mouth,  the  vacant 
cylinder,  the  breech,  and  the  vent. 

With  respect  to  bombs,  grenades, 
and  hollow  bails,  that  which  in  called 
Noyau  consists  of  a  globular  piece  of 
earth,  upon  which  die  cover  of  bombs, 
grenades,  and  hollow  balls  is  cast.  The 
metal  is  poured  in  between  this  cover 
and  the  noyau,  after  which  the  noyau  or 
core  is  broken,  and  the  earth  taken  out.. 
NOWARRA,  Ind.  an  establishmsoC 
of  boats,  which  is  kept  at  Dacca,  for  a 
defence  against  the  Mugs  and  other 
plunderers. 

NUDDEE,  Ind.  tlienameforarivif 
let, 

NULLA,  tnd.  Tliis  term  likewise 
signifies  a  rivulet,  and  means  the  place 
which  was  once  the  bed  of  a  river. 

NUMEBOS,  Fr.  round  pieces  made 
of  brass,  or  other  metal,  which  were 
numbered,  and  used  in  the  old  French 
service  in  the  detail  of  guards.  See 
Moron. 

NURSE,  a  person,  generally  n  fe« 
male,  whose  whole  business  is  to  attend 
the  sick  in  the  general  or  regimental 
hospital.    Slie  is  under  the  immediate 

directioa 
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direction  of  the  surgeon.  According,  to 
the  Regulations  published  by  authority 
in  1799y  there  is  to  be  one  decent, 
sober,  woman  nurse,  who  sliall  receive 
at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  dieniy 
whose  duty  will  be  to  prepare  the  slops 
and  comforts  for  the  sick,  and  occa- 
sionally to  assist  in  administering  me- 
dicines, cooking  the  victuals,  washing, 
&c.  and  for  every  ten  men  confined  to 
bed  by  fever,  an  additional  nurse  and 
orderly-man  should  be  allowed.  All 
the  patients,  who  are  able,  are  every 
momine  and  evening  to  assist  in  clean- 
ing and  airing  the  hospital,  carrying 
away  dirt,  &c.  and  by  every  means  to 
assist  the  helpless. 

The  additional  allowance  to  the  ser^ 
jeants,  orderly-men,  and  nurse,  in  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  to  be  made  by  the 
paymaster;  and  in  regiments  of  militia 
and  fencibles,  the  surgeons  are  to  pay 
them  out  of  their  allowances. 

In  every  regimental  hospital,  a  room 


sh<}uld  be  appropriated  to  the  accom- 
modation of  such  convalescents,  whose 
state  oT*  health  will  admit  of  their  being 
placed  on  full  diet.  This  hospital  to 
be  regularly  visited  by  the  surgeon  once," 
twice,  or  oftcner  in  the  day,  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

A  non-commissioned  officer  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  particular  charge  of  the 
Convalescent  itospital,  with  an  ordei'ly- 
man,  and  when  the  convalescents  are 
numerous,  more  orderly-men  are  to  be 
attached  to  it,  to  keep  it  clean. 

It  is  particularly  ordered,  that  none  of 
the  hospital  tables  and  orders,  which  are 
to  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
every  regimental  hospital,  shall  be  de- 
faced by  any  person  whatever,  nor  taken 
down,  but  by  the  surgeon  or  serjeant, 
the  latter  of  whom  will  explain  the 
allowance  ordered  for  those  patients 
who  are  not  themselves  in  a  situation  to 
read  the  table  for  the  distribution  of 
diet. 
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OThis  letter  is  generally  used  in 
•  the  British  service  to  signify  or- 
'  ders,  viz. 

fi.    O.  Brigade  orders. 

D.  O.  District  orders. 

Gl.  O.  General  orders. 

Gn.O.  Garrison  orders. 

R.    O.  Regimental  orders. 

OATH,  a  solemn  asseveration  made 
in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate,  and 
taken,  on  the  Bible,  in  Great  Britain 
and  its  dependencies,  whereby  an  indi- 
vidual binds  himself  to  ohser\'e  certain 
conditions,  or  swears  to  sp<*cific  facts 
which  he  knows  of  his  own  knowledge. 
Soldiers  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  accustomed  to  take  oaths  of  fide- 
lity. These  oaths  were,  however,  ob- 
ser\'ed  with  greater  solemnity  among 
the  ancients  tiian  they  are  administered 
in  modem  armies,  except  upon  very 
particular  occasions.  In  the  latter,  in- 
deed, it  seldqin  or  ever  happens,  that 
oaths  are  taken  by  bodies  of  soldiers 
assembled  for  thepurpoflc— Oaths  arc 


taken  by  men  newly  enlisted,  but  those 
oaths  are  individually  administered,  and 
separately  taken.— >The  military  oath, 
on  the  contrary,  among  the  Riomans, 
was  of  a  more  general  and  impressive 
jiature.  Kennett  in  his  Roman  Anti- 
quities, peee  188,  gives  the  following 
account  of  it :— "  The  levies  being 
finished,  the  tribunes  of  every  legion 
chose  out  one  whom  they  diought  the 
fittest  person,  and  gave  him  a  solemn 
oath  at  large,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  he  should  oblige  himself  to 
obey  the  commanders  in  all  things  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  be  ready  to 
attend  whenever  tliey  ordered  his  ap- 
pearance, and  never  to  leave  the  army 
but  by  their  consent.  After  he  had 
ended,  the  whole  legion,  passing  one  by 
one,  every  man^  in  short,  swore  to  the 
-same  effect,  crying,  as  he  went  by, 
Idem  in  me.    The  same  by  me. 

OATH  of  Allegiance.'^See  AUe- 
gianoe. 

Oaths  on  general  aod  regimental 
4  £  courts- 
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oourt9*martiaI<  According  to  the  amend- 
meate  introduced  into  the  last  Mutiny 
Act,  passed  in  45  Geo.  III.  it  is  enact- 
ed, ^  That  in  all  courts-martial  (other 
than  general  courts-martial),  which 
shall  be  held  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or 
of  any  articles  of  war,  established  by 
hi&  Majesty,  in  pursuance  thereof, every 
member  assisting  at  sach  trial,  before 
any  proceedings  be  had  thereupon,  shall 
take  the  prescribed  oaths  upon  the  Holy 
Evangelists, 

OATS,  a  grain  wliich  constitutes  a 
prinoipal  portion  in  the  feed  of  horses. 
The  aistributioa  of  this  article  ou^t 
to  be  narrowly  watched  by  every  officer 
commanding  a  troop;  since  it  is  noto- 
rious, that  government  is  frequently 
charged  for  quantities  which  are  not  de- 
livered, by  which  means,  the  horse 
sufiers,  and  the  public  are  imposed 
vpon. 

OBEDIENCE,  {OHiaance,  Fr.)— 
submission  to  the  orders  of  a  superior. 
The  first  principle  which  ought  to  be  in- 
culcated and  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  every  officer  and  soldier  is  obedience 
to  aU  lawful  commands.  It  is  the  main 
spring,  the  soul  and  essence,  of  military 
duty. 

Priter  oheiaance,  Fr.  to  swear  alle- 
giance, fidelity,  &c. 

lUffiettre  ddnt  Vcibiistancej  Fr.  to  re- 
call to  duty.  ' 

OBEDIENCE  ef  Orders,  an  un- 
equivocal performance  of  the  several 
duties  which  are  directed  to  be  dis- 
charged by  military  men.  All  officers 
and  soidiers  are  to  pay  obedience  to  the 
lawful  orders  of  their  superior  officers. 

OBEIR,fV.    SeeOBET. 

9BELISK,  {Obiliique,  Fr.)  a  huge, 
solid  piece  of  marble,  or  fine  stone,  four 
square,  and  all  of  one  piece,  growing 
smaller  from  the  bottom^  and  ending 
in  a  point  at  the  top,  like  a  pyramid, 
set  up  for  B  monument,  &c.  Obelisks 
are  sometimes  made  of  different  pieces 
of  stone,  &c. 

To  OBEY,  in  a  military  Sense,  is,  with- 
out question  or  hesitation  to  conform 
zealously  to  all  orders  and  instructions 
which  are  legally  issued.  It  sometimes 
happens,  tl^t  individuals  arc  called 
upon  (by  mistake,  or  from  tie  exigency 
of  the  service)  out  of  what  is  called  the 
regular  roster.  In  either  case  they  musi 
ebeerfully  obey,  and  after  they  liave 


performed  their,  duty,  they  maj  remon- 
strate. « 

OBJECT,  in  a  mi,litary  senee,  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  point,  with  respect  to 
mere  movements  and  ev(^utiojia«  ,Thu9 
in  marching  forward  in  liae,  &c.  the 
leader  of  a  squad,'  company,  or  ba^ 
talion,  must  take  two  objects  at  least, 
upon  which  he  forms  his  perpendicular 
movement,  aud  by  which  the  whole 
body  is  regulated.  In  proportion  as  he 
advances,  he  takes  care  to  select  inters 
mediate  and  distant  objects  or  pmnts, 
by  which  his  march  is  goveroed.  See 
Marching  in  line, 

OBLATE,  anv  rotund  figure  flatted 
as  the  piles.  llence  the  term  ObUUe 
Spheroid, 

OBUQUATION,  ?  a  deviation  from 

OBLIQUITY,  '  S  the  parallel  or 
perpendicular  line. 

OBLIQUE,  or  tecond  flmk.  The 
face  of  a  bastion  discovered  from  a  part 
of  the  curtain,  is  so  called^ 

Obliqve  pro/ec^ion,  is  that  wherein 
the  direction  of  the  striking  body  is 
not  perpendicular  to  the  body  struck, 
which  makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the 
horizontal  line. 

Oblique  deployment.  When  the 
component  parts  of  a  column  that  is 
extending  into  line,  deviate  to  the  right 
or  left,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  an 
oblique  position,  its  movements  are 
called  oblique  deployments.  See  Rigvn^ 
lations.  Sect.  188,  page  318. 

Oblique  fire  or  defence,  that  which 
is  under  too  great  an  angle,  as  is  ge- 
nerally the  defence  of  the  second  flank, 
which  can  never  be  so  good  as  a  defence 
in  front.  See  Oblique  Firing,  at  the 
word  Firings. 

Oblique  perctfif ion,  is  that  wherein 
the  direction  of  the  stnking  body  is  not 
perpendicular  to  the  body  struCK,  or  is 
not  in  line  with  its  center  of  {^vity. 

Oblique  poeUion,  a  position  taken 
in  an  obliqne  direction  from  the  original 
line  of  formation.  See  Rules  and  B^ 
gulatitms,  Sect.  19&,  page  395. 

Oblique  radius,  a  line  extending 
from  the  center  to  the  exterior  side  of 
a  polygon. 

Obuque  step,  to  the  left,  is  DMd«  » 
ordinary  time,  and  consists  in  canyioK 
the  left  foot  19  incites  in  the  diagCMi 
line  to  the  left»  bringing  the  right  foot 
30  inches  forward,  so  that  ibe  beei  0^ 
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be  IS  inches  before  the  left  foot;  thtu 
obtaining  a  general  ob|iaiiit;f  of  about 
aa  angle  of  85*.  In  obliquing  to  the 
right  the  same  is  precisely  done  by  the 
fererse  feet;  the  original  squareness* 
<»f  the  body  to  its  proper  front  being 
preserved  in  both  cases  throughout. 

To  OaLiQUBy  in  a  military  sense,  is 
to  move  forward  to  the  right  or  left,  b^ 
stepping  sideways  in  either  o£  those  di- 
rections, aooording  to  the  following 
words  of  command  >— 

li^A/ Oblique.  When  theequadis 
marching  in  front,  and  receives  the  word 
To  the  Rigkt  ObUgutf  eadi  man,  the  lirst 
time  he  raises  the  right  foot,  will,  in- 
stead of  throwing  it  straight  forward, 
carry  it  1^  inches  in  the  diagonal  di- 
rection, to  the  right,  gainii^  thereby 
about  id  inches  to  the  side,  and  about 
18  inches  to  the  front,  without  altering 
liis  personal  squareness  of  position.  The 
greatest  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
shoulders  of  every  man  in  the  squad, 
that  aH  may  remain  parallel  to  the  line 
OB  which  they  first  were  placed,  and  that 
the  right  shoulders  do  not  fall  to  the 
rear,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  in 
obliquing  to  the  right,  sind  which  inn 
meduitely  changes  rae  direction  of  the 
fronL— On  the  word  Forward,  the  in- 
cline ceases,  and  the  whole  march  (ov- 
ward. 

In  obliquing  to  the  left,  the  same 
rules  are  to  be  observed,  with  the  dif- 
ferenoeVf  the  left  leg  going  to  the  left, 
and  the  left  shoulder  being  carefully 
kept  up. 

Obliquing  to  the  right  is  to  be  prao- 
tised  sometimes  with  the  eyes  to  the 
left ;  and  obliquing  to  the  leu,  with  the 
eyes  to  the  right;  as  bem^  absolutely 
necessary  on  many  occasions;  for  if 
one  of  the  battalions  of  a  line  in  ad- 
vancing be  ordered  to  oblique  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  left,  the  eyes  must  still 
continue  turned  towards  its  center. 

Oblique  movements,  though  they 
nay  be  made  by  a  squad,  or  division,  in 
quick  time,  must  be  executed  by  a  larger 
body  in  ordinary  time. 

To  Oblique  in  file.  When  uiybody 
of  men  is  ordered  to  oblique  to  the  right 
or  ieU  by  files,  the  center  and  rear  rank 
men  (supposing  the  line  to  stand  three 
deep)  will  continue  looking  to  their 
leaders  of  tlie  front  rank.  Each  file  is 
to  consider  itself  as  ao  enure  rank,  and 


to  preserve  the  same  front,  and  position 
of  the  shoulders,  during  the  oblique^  as 
before  it  began.  The  Regulations, 
from  whkh  these  passers  are  extracted, 
observe,  that  as  this  is  a  very  useful 
movement,  recruits  should  be  often 
practised  in  it.    Pases  99  and  SO. 

Pat  Oblique,  fP.  obfique  step. 

Oblique  d  droUtj  Fr.  right  oolique. 

Oblique  ^gaticAtf,  Fr.  left  oblique. 

Feux  Obliques  d  droUe  et  d  gaudu^ 
oblique  firings  to  the  right  and  left. 

AbircArr  OBLIQUEMENT,  Fr.  to 
oblique,  or  march  in  an  oblique  direo* 
tion. 

OBLIVION.    See  Amnesty. 

OBLONG,  (oblong,  Fr.)  any  figure 
which  contains  more  in  length  than  in 
breadth  is  so  called. 

Oblong  Square,    See  Square. 

OBSEDEE,  jFV.  to  besiege,  to  beset, 
to  get  possession  of. 

OBSEQUIES,  (flbUqueSy  Fr.)  See 
Burials. 

OBSERVATION.  See  Army  of  Ofh 
tervation. 

To  be  under  Observation,  to  be 
carefully 'watched  and  looked  after^*- 
Eire  vu  de  prU ;  itre  mivi  de  oris, 

OBSERVATOIRE,  IV.  See  Oa- 
servatort.       / 

OBSERVATORY,  a  building,  pub- 
lie  or  private,  which  is  erected  and  pro- 
vided with  all  sorts  of  instruments, 
proper  for  astronomical  observations, 
&c  The  most  noted  observatories  in 
Europe  are :— - 

1.  That  of  Tycho  Brahe,  a  noble- 
man of  Denmark,  at  Uraineberg,  in  the 
island  of  Wem,  between  the  coasts  of 
Schofien  and  Zealand,  in  the  Baltic. 

ft.  The  observatory  at  Paris,  which 
was  erected  by  Louis  XIV.  This  build- 
ing  stands  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Ger- 
main, and  is  so  constructed  as  to  an* 
swer  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
world,  east,  west,  north,  and  south.— 
The  fouudation  is  laid  80  feet  below 
the  ground,  and  the  edifice  carried  as 
much  above  it.  It  contains  three  stories 
in  height,  and  has  a  terrace  at  top, 
from  whence  the  whole  horizon  appears 
flat.  The  stair-case  of  this  observatory^ 
deserves  notice,  from  the  singularity  of 
its  construction,  being  in  the  form  of  u 
screw,  and  so  contrived,  that  from  the 
bottom  there  is  a  full  sight  of  the  stars 
(hat  pass  the  zenith  of  uds  place. 

4  E  2  3.  The 
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Si  The  royal  observatory  at  Green- 
"wich,  which  was  founded  by'  Charles 
the  Second. 

4.  'The  observatory  at  Pekin,  in 
China,  which  was  erected  by  the  \tixe 
Emperor,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Je- 
suits. 

To  OBSERVE,  to  watch  closely,  &c. 
ilence  to  observe  the  mothns  of  an  ene- 
my,  is  to  keepr  a  good  look  out  by  means 
,  of  intelligent  and  steady  spies  or  scouts, 
and  to  be  constantly  in  possession  •of 
bis  different  movements.  No  man  can 
be  said  to  have  the  talents  of  an  able 
general,  who  neglects  to  observe  his 
enemy.in  all  directions;  for  if  it  be  his 
intention  to  attack,  you  may  thwart  him 
<by  previous  manoeuvres ;  and  if  you  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  yourself,  you  may 
assume  the  best  possible  position,  and 
prevent  surprise,  &c. 

OBSESSION,  the  act  of  besieging. 

OBSIDIONAL,  belonging  to  a  siege. 

Obsioional  Crozcn,  (Couronne  o&i- 
dionale,  Fr.)  a  crown  so  called  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  which  was  bestow- 
ed upon  a  governor  or  general,  who,  by 
his  sk'ill  and  exertions,  either  held  out, 
or  caused  the  siege  to  be  raised  of  any 
town  belonging  to  the  Republic.  It 
was  made  from  the  grass  which  grew 

•  upon  the  spot,  and  was  therefore  called 
Gramineus,  from  ths  Latin  word  Gra- 
men,  signifying  grass. 

Monnoie  Osio'iomale,  Fr.  any  sub- 
stitute for  coin,  which  has  a  value,  put 
upon  it  that  is  greater  than  its  intrinsic 

•  worth ;  and  a  currency  pven,  to  answer 
the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
besieged  place.  On  a  employe  le  cuir  d 
J'aire  des  monnoies  obsidionaUs,  The  in- 
■  nabitants  made  use  of  leather  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coin. 

OBSTACLES,  (obstaclesy  Fr.)  in  a 
military  sense,  are  narrow  passes,  woods, 
bridges,  or  any  other  impediments, 
which  present  themselves  when  a  bat- 
talion is  marching  to  front  or  rear. 
These  are  passed,  by  the  formation, 
march,  and  deployment,  of  the  close 
column.  Such  parts  as  are  not  inter- 
rupted still  move  on  in  fnmt;  such 
parts  as  nre  interrupted,  double  by  di- 
visions as  ordered^  behind  an  adjoining 
flank  or  flanks,  and  in  this  manner  fol- 
low in  close  column  in  their  natural  or- 
der. As  the  ground  opens  they  suc- 
cessively deploy,  and  again  perfect  the 


line.  The  columns  are  always  behind 
the  line,  and  march  closed  up.  The  , 
formed  part  of  the  battalion,  whether 
advancing  or  retiring,  continues  to  move 
on  at  the  ordinary  pace,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  obstacles  increase  or  dimi- 
nish, will  the  formed  or  colamn  parts 
of  the  line  increase  or  diminish. 

The  general  attentions  directed  to  be 
observed  on  these  occasions  are,  that  the 
columns  formed  shall  be  of  sub-divisions, 
if  the  ground  will  admit.    The  first  sub- 
division that  is  obliged  to  double,  will 
be  directed  to  which  hand  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  battalion ;  the  others,  as 
tliey  successively  double,  will,  in  conse- 
quence, place  themselves  behind  it,  and 
behind  each  other,  and  the  hand  first 
doubled  to^  will  be  that  which  presents 
the  opening  most  favourable  to  the  sub- 
sequent march,  and  formation,  and  which 
the  commanding  officer  will  always  hold 
in  view,  and  order  accordingly.    The 
interrupted  body  will  double  to  one  or 
both  flanks,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  order  it  receives.     Obstacles 
that  impede  a  fiank  will  occasion  a  single 
column  to  be  formed  from  the  flank  to- 
wards the  center.    Obstacles  tliat  im- 
pede the  center,  or  a  central  part  of  a 
wing,  will,  if  considerable>  occasion  two 
columns  to  be  formed,  from  the  center 
towards  the  fianks.    The  columns  yn\i 
follow  a  flank  of  such  part  of  the  line 
as    is    not    impeded;    and    either   in 
doubling  into  column,  or  extending  into 
line,  the  rear  divisions  will  conform  to 
the  movements  of  their  then  leading 
one.    No  part  less  than  the  front  ot 
the  column  doubles  or  moves  up,  and 
when  half  or  more  of  a  battalion  must 
be  thrown  into  one  column,  it  will  be 
ordered  by  companies. 

Obstacles  whose  fronts  are  parallel 
to  the  line.  When  such  occur,  the  di- 
visions impeded  must  all  at  once  double 
behind  such  one,  or  two  other  divisions 
as  clear  them  of  the  obstacle. 

Obstaci.es  tohmc first  points  continue 

to  increase  as  the  line  advances.  In  these 
cases  the  doubling  is  successive,  begin- 
ning with  that  division  which  is  first  m- 
terrupted,.and  continuing  as  it  becomes 
necessarv,  till  the  column  can  advance 
in  clear  ground. 

Obstacles  passed^  or  diminished,^" 
When  obstacles  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  allow    the  complete   extension  at 

'^  once 
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once  into  line :  the  whole  colunnn  per- 
forms it  by  the  commands  and  deploy- 
ments of  the  close  column  on  the  front 
division,  which  then  makes  part  of  the 
line.  But  when  obstacles  diminish  by 
degrees  onlvy  then  the  divisions  of  the 
column  must  come  up  into  line  succes- 
<aively  as  the  ground  opens,  and  tlie  re> 
mainder  of  tiie  column  must,  in  dirai- 
nisliing,  siiift  towards  the  obstacie,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  before  shifted 
from  it  in  increasing. 

Obstacles  that  are  paued  in  presence 
of  an  enemy.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, if  the  battalion,  in  advancing, 
should  be  obliged  to  fire,  it  halts  in  the 
situation  it  is  then  in,  executes  such 
firings  as  are  ordered,  and  again  ad- 
vances. 

If  the  battalion,  in  retiring,  is  pressed 
by  tlie  enemy,  the  part  in  line,  will  halt/ 
Jrontf  the  part  in  column  will  move  on 
till  the  last  division  arrives  in  line,  and 
will  then  haltf  front.  The  firing  tliat 
is  ordered,  will  be  executed ;  and  when 
it  is  again  proper  to  retire,  the  whole 
will  face  about,  the  part  in  line  will 
fluircA,  and  the  columns  will  also  be  put 
in  march  when  the  line  arrives  at  their 
head. 

Obstacles  whote  points  of  opening 
are  narrow^  and  continue  so,  tnore  or  less. 
In  such  cases,  the  interrupted  di«i&ion 
will  be  ordered  to  face  eittier  to  one  or 
both  flanks,  and  closely  to  follo%v  in  file 
such  parts  of  the  battalion  as  are  not 
broken:  tlie  filing  will  increase  as  the 
obstacles  increase,  but  as  they  dimiuish, 
file  after  file  will  successively  and  quick- 
ly move  up  to  their  place  till  the  whole 
are  again  formed;  and  during  this  ope^ 
ration  tlie  leading  file  will  always  re- 
main attached  to  the  flank  of  the  part 
in  line.  The  same  rules  that  direct  the 
doubling  in  column,  direct  the  douhlinv 
by  files;  when  a  subdivision  files  it  will 
be  from  tlie  flank  only ;  when  a  com- 
pany files,  it  may  be  irom  both  flanks; 
and  if  a  larger  front  than  two  compa- 
nies is  interrupted,  it  then  doubles  into 
column.  Where  the  obstacles  are  of 
small  extent,  but  frequently  occurring, 
this  mode  is  the  readiest  that  can  be 
applied  in  advancing;  but  in  retiring  it 
caimot  be  of  use,  if  the  enemy  be  at 
hand  to  press  upon  the  batralion ;  and 
therefore  the  passing  by  column  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  general  method.^— 


For  further  explanations  on  the  impor* 
tant  operations  of  passing  obstacles,  we 
refer  our  military  readers  to  pages  393, 
S34,  35,  36,  37,  and  39,  of  Kules  and 
Regulations,  as  published  by  authority. 

OBSTINATE,  in  a  military  sense, 
determined,  fixed  iii  resolution.  llenc« 
obstinate  resistance. 

OBSTINATELY,  persevering.  The 
two  armies  fought  so  obstinately,  that 
night  only  could  separate  the  comb^ 
tants. 

OBSTINEMENT,  Fr.  obstinately, 
stubbornly,  inflexibly,  with  unshaken 
determination. 

6*0BSTIN£R,  Fr.  to  persist  in  any 
thine. 

OBSTRUCTION,  any  difficulty  or 
impediment,  oppo&ing  the  operations  of 
an  army,  &c. 

OBTUS^  (ohttiSy  Tr,)  not  pointed, 
dulL 

Obtuse  angle^  (angle  obtusy  Fr.)  any 
angle  which  contains  more  than  90  de* 
grees,  is  so  called,  and  is  therefore 
named  irregular, 

OBIUSANGUL/VR,  having  angles 
larger  than  right  angles. 

OBUS,  (hauhitx  ou  obusier,  Fr.)  ho* 
bits.  A  species  of  small  mortar,  re* 
sembling  a  mortar  in  every  thing  but 
the  carriage,  which  is  made  in  the  form 
of  that  uf  a  gun,  only  shorter.  It  has 
been  frequently  used  at  sieges;  and  is 
well  calculated  to  sweep  the  covert-way, 
and  to  Hi^  ricochet  shots.  They  were 
usually  loaded  with  cartouches.  Beli- 
dor  writes  upcin  the  suhject  at  some 
length,  ill  his  nomhardicr  Francois,  page 
39. 

OC,  an  arrow  which  is  used  among 
the  Turks. 

OCCASIO,  L.  among  the  Romans, 
an  allegoriail  divinity,  the  goddess  of 
time,  who  presides  over  the  most  fa- 
vourable moment  for  success  in  any  en- 
terprise. She  is  represented  as  stark 
naked,  with  a  long  lock  of  hair  upon  her 
forehead,  and  bald  behind.  And  also 
standing  on  a  wheel,  with  wings  on  her 
feet,  and  is  said  to  turn  herself  very 
swiftly  round ;  by  which  is  intimated, 
that  we  should  lay  hold  of  the  present 
opportunity.  Among  nxKleiu  imtioii9, 
no  people. pay  greater  atteution  tu  the 
instructiuu  v^hich  is  conveyed  by 'this 
allegory  t}i an  the  French  do.  It  is  com* 
mou  amongst  them  to  sav  :^L*Occasion 
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Reprendre  un  mur  sous  auvre,  to  build 
'  up  a  v/nW  from  the  foot  or  bottom. 

Danx  Oeuvrb  eihors  ^'Oeuvre,  Fr. 
within  and  without. 

OIN,  or  OING,  Fr.  cart-crease,  such 
Its  is  used  to  the  wheels  of  ordnance- 
carnages,  See. 

OFF,  an  adverb  which  is  frequently 
conjoined  with  verbs;  and,  in  a  military 
sense,  is  used  as  tollows: 

To  kill  0F1-,  a  term  well  known  in 
this  country,  by  its  curious  application 
during  the  late  war,  but  rendered  obso- 
lete in  the  present,  by  the  passive  com- 
plexion of  hostilities. 

To  march  off,  to  quit  the  gvound  on 
which  you  are  regularly  drawn  up,  for 
tfie  purpose  of  going  upon  detachment, 
relieving  a  guard,  or  domg  any  other  mi- 
litary duty. 

To  tellOFTy  to  count  the  men  com- 
posing a  battalion  or  company,  so  as  to 
have  them  readily  and  distinctly  thrown 
into  such  proportions  as  suit  militai'y 
moi'ements  or  evolutions. 

OFFENCES,  all  acts  that  are  con- 
trary td  good  order  and  discipline,  omis- 
sions of  duty,  &c.  maybe  called  mili- 
tary offences.  The  principal  ones  are 
specified  in  the  Articles  of  War.  No 
officer  or  soldier  can  be  tried  twice  for 
the  same  offence;  unless  in  case  of  an 
appeal  from  a  regimental  to  a  general 
court  martial;  and  the  appeal  must  then 
be  grounded  upon  somer  pecuniary 
wrong;  nor  can  any  officer  or  sol- 
dier be  tried  for  any  offence  commit- 
ted more  than  three  years  before  the 
date  of  the  warrant  for  trial ;  except  in 
cases  where  the  offenders  were  not  ame- 
nable to  justice  in  that  period,  when 
they  may  be  brought  to  trial  anv  time 
within  two  ycar^  after  the  impediment 
teased. 

Offeksive  War.  Military  acts  of 
agression  constitute  what  is  called  an 
o%nsive  war.    Those  who  assail  an  op- 

Sosite  or  adverse  army,  or  invade  the 
ominions  of  another  power,  are  said  to 
w^e  an  offensive  war. 

Offensive  Weapons,  are  such  as  arc 
lit  for  the  purpose  of  currying  on  offen- 
sive war,  as  cannon,  mortars,  swords, 
pistols,  muskets,  Sic. 

Offensive  Fortification.    See  Ap- 
proaches, Sieges,  &c. 
•    OFFICE,  in  a  military  sense,  signifies 
any  place  or  apartment  which  is  fixed 


or  appointed  for  officers,  clerks,  &:c.  to 
attend  in,  for  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
spective employments;  as.  War-office — 
Adj  utant  Greneral's  Office— C  ommander 
in  Chief's  Office— Ordnance  Office— 
Ban*ack  Office— Paymaster  Generars 
Office,  &c.  &c.     * 

Office  and  Board,  are  sometimes 
synonimous  terms;  as,  Transport  Board 
or  Office — Barrack  Board  or  Office- 
Ordnance  Board  or  Office.  Sometiaies 
the  term  office  is  inapplicable  to  places 
where  military  business  is  transacted, 
^nz. — Clothing  Board — Boai'd  of  Gene- 
ral Ofiicers,  &c.  The  word  Conseil  is 
used  by  the  French  in  the  latter  sense^ 
the  term  Bureau,  in  almost  all  others. 

Office  of  the  Inspecting-general  of 
recruiting,  of  which  the  depot  is  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Office  of  the  Commissary-General 
of  stores,  &c.  to  the  forces  at  home. 

Office  of  the  Commissary-General 
of  musters. 

Office  of  the  Judge-Martial  and  Ad- 
vocate-General. 

Office  of  the  Physician-General. 

Surgeon-General's  Office — Apothc- 
cary-Oenerars  Office,  &c. 

Office /<>r  auditing  public  accounts, 
consists  of  five  commissioners,  two  in- 
spectors-general of  accompts,  twenty- 
two  clerks,  two  extra  clerks,  one  soli- 
citor,' one  office-keeper,  and  two  mes- 
sengers. The  office  is  in  Somerset 
House. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  the  office  of 
audit^>rs  of  the  imprest  in  1785,  this 
commission  was  created  by  parliament 
to  supply  their  place  and  discharge  their 
duties,  in  a  manner  more  expeditious 
and  less  burthensome  to  the  pubfic. 

The  present  establishment  consists  of 
five  commissioners,  as  above  specified, 
two  of  whom,  being  comptrollers  of  tlie 
accounts  of  the  anny,  have  only  5001. 
per  annum  each,  although  they  execute 
the  same  duties  as  the  other  three  com- 
misssioners,  each  of  whom  has  an  annual 
salary  of  lOOOl.  The  salaries  of  the 
other  officers  are  unknown.  The  total 
expence  of  this  estabfishment,  in  the 
year  1707^  appears  to  have  been  8,650l« 
No  fees  or  emoluments  whatever  ara 
allowed. 

It  has  been  found,  that  the  annual 
sum  of  60001.  granted  by  the  act  of  the 
25  Geo.  m.  c.  52,  (wkich  together  with 
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40001.  voted    for   the-  commissioners 
makes  a  total  of  10,0001.  per  annum) 
for  the  better  auditing  the  public  ac- 
counts, for  the  oificers,  clerks,  and  other 
|)erson8,  in  lieu  of  all  fees  and  gratuities 
whatsoever;  and  for  stationary,  coals, 
candles,  and  other  incidental  charges  to 
be  incurred  in  the  ofHcC)  yvas  adequate 
to  the  payment  of  the  present  establish- 
ed numbers  of  such  officers  and  clerks, 
according  to  the  salaries  allotted  to  each 
of  them.    It  further  appeared  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  number  of  persons  so  em- 
ployed, was  sufficient  n>r  the  ordinary 
duties  df  the  office,  in  the  examination 
of  the  usual  periodical  accounts*    It 
was  at  the  same  time  represented,  that 
the  salaries  of  some  of  theif  clerks  were 
not  adequate  to  their  labour,  and  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  when  compared 
with  the  necessary  expence  of  livmg  in 
London ;  and  the  extraordinary  accounts 
in  consequence  of  the' late  war,  required 
not  only  the  labour  of  a  greater  number 
of  persons  than  could  be  supplied  from 
the  existing  establishment,  but  demand- 
ed also  that  such  persons  should  be  able 
and  efficient,  and  some  of  them  at  least 
conversant  in  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages,    coins,  exchanges,  weights, 
and  measures.    In  consequence  of  dicse 
representations,  tlie  establishment  has 
been  considerably  increased. 

BarracA-Or FiCE.^  The  barrack  de- 
partment is  at  present  upon  a  very  laise 
and  extensive  footing.  It  was  originally 
formed  in  May  1793,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war,  and  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  was  erected  into  an  es- 
tablishment completely  distinct  from 
all  others,  by  a  warrant  from  his  Ma- 
jesty, dated  the  24th  of  March,  1794. 
Since  that  period  it  has  also  been  further 
enlarged,  owing  to  the  additional  num- 
ber of  temporary  barracks  and  prisons, 
which  were  ordered  in  the  autumn  of 
179fl. 

The  barrack-master-general  and  the 
deputy  barrack-niaster-geueral,  are  ap> 
pomted,  with  fixed  salaries,  by  warrant 
from  the  king.  The  salaries  of  all  the 
other  servants  have,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  fixed  by  the  secretary  at  war,  but 
they  are  appointed,  and  their  numbers 
increased,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
barrack-ma^ter-genera),  who  has  also  a 
discretionary  power  of  making  such  ex- 
tra allowance  tu  anv  of  the  officers  of 


the  departments  beyond  their  fixed  sal»* 
ries,  as  he  shaU  think  proper;  with  a 
controul  over  the  whole  department, 
with  regard  to  the  appointments,  as  well 
as  expenditure,  in  tiie  secretary  at  wai^ 
from  whom  all  such  appointments  ori* 
^inate;  but  several  of  tne  persons  hold^^ 
uig  active  ktationd  in  the  general  depart- 
ment, have  other  appointments  and  avo* 
catious,  which  must  necessarily  call  tliem 
from  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  the 
barrack  service,  and  thereby  occasion  a 
greater  numl)er  of  officers  upon  the  es* 
tablishment,  and  an  increase  of  expence 
to  the  public  beyond  what  otherwise 
might  be  necessary.    No  officer  in  the 
barrack  department  is  allowed  to  take 
any  fee  or  emolument  on  the  receipt  or 
issue  of  the  public  money,  or  to  derive 
any  advantage  whatever  on  the  purchase 
or  issue  of  stores^ 

Among  the  advantages  stated  to  ac- 
crue to  the  public^  from  the  establish- 
ment of  barracks;  it  is  certainly  no  in- 
considerable one,  that  tlie  expence  of 
keeping  troops  in  barracks  is  less  than 
keeping  them  in  quarters;  in  proof  of 
wliich,  certain  calculations  were  laid 
before  tl^e  committee  of  the  Uouise  of 
Commons,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1797, 
according  to  which  it  appeared^  that 
there  was  a  saving  of  Ss*  Od}.  per  an- 
num on  each  man,  and  of  4l.  7s.  lldf. 
on  each  horse,  whichi  calculating  on 
33,852  non-commissioned  oMcers  and 
private  men,  and  7387  horses  then  in 
narracks,  amounted  to  40f6911.  6s.  6d. 
which  sum  the  barrackomaster-general 
repi*esented  to  be  fully  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expence  incurred  on  account  of  the 
barract-mastcrs,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
bedding,  &c.  and  the  repairs  of  build- 
ing; and  as  the  expence  of  the  barrack- 
omce  itself  is  defrayed  by  funds  arising 
from  certain  arrangements  made  by  tiie 
barrack-master^eaeral,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  brought  to  the  credit  of 
the  public,  it  was  judged  fair  to  state, 
that,  taking  the  whole  of  tlie  expeiKe  of 
the  department,  it  was  then,  (and  may 
be  now)  full  as  cheap  to  keep  troops  iu 
barracks  as  in  quarters. 

The  miUtary  hospitals  are  considered 
to  be  within  tne  barrack  department*— 
All  buildings  bclonc^ng  to  this  esto- 
4)UsIunent,  arc  erected  according  to  set- 
tled plans  made  by  the  surveyors  of  the 
office;  and  the  buildings  are  paid  for 
by  measure  of  fair  valuation,  uccord- 
4  F  ing 
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ioig  to^he  rates  usually  given  foy  such 
work,  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places 
where  the  same  is  executed.  The  jno- 
ner  for  carrying  on  and  completing  ell 
buildings  belonging  to  the  bianrack  e»- 
tablishmenty  is  provided  for  bj  parlia- 
ment. 

The  appointments  in  this  department 
have  been  considerably  increased  since 
1796,  and^are  likely  to  be  more  so. — 
With  respect  to  ^  any  reduction,  that 
inust  necessarily  depend  on  the  extent  | 
to  which  the  barrack  service  may  be  car- 
ried upon  a  peace  establishment;  the 
branch  of  expence  which  has  been  the 
consequence  of  this -establishment,  will 
necessarily  be  -only  df  a  temporary  na- 
ture, as  the  barrack'master  general 
himself  has  stated  to  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  bar- 
rack-office, as  it  then  etood,  and  now 
stands,  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
Settled  establishment.  As  to  the  ex« 
tent  to  which  the-establishinent  may  in 
future  be  carried,  that  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  the  future  arrangement  and  regula- 
tion of  the  armv. 

Such  is  the  su(>stance  of  what  was  laid 
before  tlie  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  tlie  19th  of  July,  1797.— 
Since  that  period  the  barrack  establish- 
ment has  continued  to  increase :  how  far 
k  may  hereafter  prove  beneficial  to  the 
country,  time  and  events  must  deter-^ 
mine. 

This  office,  which  at  present  is  kept 
in  Spring  Garden,  consists  of 

One  barrack  master  general^  at  4l. 
a  day.' 

One  deputy  barrack  master  general, 
at  II.  10s.  a  day. 

One  assistant  to  ditto,  at  3911. 5s.  per 
annum. 

'  One  agent,  who  receives  for  himself 
and  clerks,  5301.  per  annum.. 

Two  architects  and  surveyors,  salaries 
Unknown. 

We  cannot  forbear  mentioning  in 
this  place,  that  although  most  ot  the 
public  accountants  are  sworn,  barrack 
masters  sign  and  give  in  their  returns, 
&CC.  an  honour,  only. 

Comman4^r  in  Chief  $  Office,  at  the 
Horse  <}uHrds,  Whitehall,  consists  ot 
one  commander  in  chief,  with  the  rank 
of  field  marshal,  at  3,457l.  10s.  per  ann. 

Six  a1ds-de-cai)9py  at  1731.  17s,  6d. 
per  annum. 


One  military  secretary,  at  17Sl.l7s.^. 
per  annum. 

One  private  secretary,  with  two  9Mr 
sistants,  salaries  unknown/ 

One  chaplain,  at  1151. 5s.  per  annoHk 

One  surgeon,  at  1721. 176.  6d.  tlitto. 

Six  clerks,  one  housekeeper,  and  one 
chamber  keeper.  , 

Office  cfihe  dmiptrolkrs  of  Army 
Accounti,    The  comptrollers  of  Uie  ai^ 
my  ficcounts,  wiiose  duty  tends  to  regu* 
late  and  check  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money,  under  i.ne  head  of  annr 
services,  consist  of  a  board,  to -which 
accounts  relating  to  the  extraordinaries 
of  the  army  are  referred  previous  te 
payment.    Among  ether  objects  there 
are  two  principal  payments  which  fall 
immediatel/^nder  the  examination  of 
these  officers:  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  terms,  money  paid  wHkind  ue^ 
county  and  money  pnd  tul^eet  to  accmnt, 
The  claims  of  persons  for  servioesto  be 
paid  without  account,  are  subject  to  a 
strict  examination  before  the  comptrol- 
lers of  army  accounts,  in  such  ques- 
tions as  come  under  their  cogniEauoe. 
Specific  services,  which  require  iio  sub- 
sequent examination,  are  so  paid,  viz. 
1.  Services,  or  pay  at  rates  authorised 
by  some  previous  ntstrument.    3.  Sat^ 
sidies  and  pay  of  foreign  troops.     3. 
Purchases,  or  services  wnich  unoergo  a 
competent  examination  befcH«  payment. 
4.  Balances  of  settled  accounts.    The 
persons  so  receiving  dp    not  become 
public  accountants,  i.  e.  are  not  liable 
to  account  a  second  time;  and  finally, 
before  the  commissioners  for  auditing 
the  public  accounts.    Persons  receiving 
money  on  account  are,  public  military 
officers,  commissaries  and  contractors 
at  home  and  abroad,  who,  in  addition 
to  an  examination  of  their  claims  be- 
fore advances  are  made,  account  finally 
also  as  public  accountants  before  the 
commissioners. 

With  regard  to  the  regulations  and 
checks  applied  to  control  the  expcnccs 
known  by  the  term  ExtraordinarUt  of 
the  Arnn^f  those  which  or^nate  at 
home,  are  diflferent  from  those  which 
are  wholly  paid  abroad,  being  p<^d  m 
a  different  manner,  and  being  subject 
to  regulations  and  checks  not  only  dif- 
ferent in  their  form,  but  probabhr  in 
some  degree  in  their  efficacy,  "** 
those  Applied  to  foreign  expenditure. 

The  particular  espenc^,  ""*'.  ^ 
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head  of  Extraordinaries  of  Che  Army  U  The  instrument  directing  any  such  psiy- 


incurred  at  home^  are,  lA,  on  account 
of  stores  and  provisions  purchased  at 
home  for  the  use  of  troops  serving  at 
home  or  abroad.  When  tnese  articles 
are  supplied  by  contracts  on  advertise* 
ments  trbm  tfie  Treasury,  the  tenders 
are  referred  to  the  comptrollers^  and 
the  lowest  bidder  being  ascertained,  the 
terms  of  the  contract  are  settled  by 
them;  in  the  doing  which  every  care  is 
taken  to  ensure  the  due  execution  of 
the  service,  and  to  prevent  frauds  and 
abuses.  8.  On  account  of  bread,  wood, 
straw,  and  forage,  which  are  now  sup- 
plied for  the  use  of  the  camps  iu  Great 
Britain,  by  small  local  contracts  made 
by  commissaries  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  acting  under  instructions 
prepared  by  the  comptrollers  of  the 
army  accounts ;  ooe  condition  whereof 
has  been,  that  the  property  in  the  ar- 
ticle contracted  for  should  remain  in 
the  contractor  till  the  same  is  delivered 
to  the  troops.  3.  On  account  of  bread, 
for  troops  in  barracks,  which  is  sup- 
plied on  a  commission  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  the  value,  the  person 
suppued  being  obliged,  before  he  can 
obtain  any  payment,  to  make  oath, 
that  he  has  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
received  any  part  of  it  arising  from  the 
price  of  the  article.  4.  A  farther  head 
of  this  species  of  expenditure  arises 
from  the  bills  uf  tlie  apothecary-general 
for  medicines  and  siiigeon's  instruments 
supplied  b^  him  for  the  use  of  every 
corps  servmgat  home,  or  abroad.  &. 
The  remaining  article  (independent  of 
all  casual  claims  for  supplies  furnished, 
or  services  performed  for  the  armies 
serving  abroad,  or  at  home,  which  are 
referred  to  the  comptrollers  of  army 
accounts^  arises  from  the  supply  of  the 
invalid  clothing. 

All  and  every  voucher  proving  tlie 
vahdity  of  claims  for  the  supply  of  the 
above  articles,  namely,  the  certificates 
of  quality^  of  prke^  from  the  proper 
officers,  the  recopts  of  the  parties  to 
whom  they  are  officially  delivered,  with 
every  species  of  proof  connected  with 
the  case,  naust  be  produced  to  the 
comptrollers  of  the  army  accounts.— 
These  vouchers,  &c.  are  carefully  ex* 
anined  by  them  before  they  advise  any 
advance  to  be  made  on  account,  or  any 
final  payment  to  be  directed  for  per- 
ibniiaao%  of  any  of  the  above  services.  | 


ment  is  a  warrant  addressed  to  the  pay* 
master  general,  and  agned  by  three 
commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 

Tlie  extraordiuaries  of  the  army  in« 
curred  abroad  are;  1st.  the  contingent 
and  extraordinary  expences  of  his  Ma^ 
jesty*s  governments,  the  charg^  of  fort 
tifications,  pay  of  militia,  &c.  abroad.-^ 
These  several  expences  are  defrayed  by 
the  means  of  bills,  drawn  by  the  gCH 
vernors  (to  whom  instructions  for  their 
conduct  are  duly  given)  on  the  Treasury^ 
accompanied  by  a  specification  of  the 
nature  and  particulars  of  the  expendi* 
ture.  Before  these  bills  are  accepted^ 
they  are  referred,  with  their  explanatioui 
to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to 
ascertain,  that  regular  cognizance  has 
been  had  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
the  service  for  which  tlie  expence  was 
incurred.  The  quarterly  accounts  of 
the  governors  are  referred  to,  and  ex* 
amined  by  the  comptrollers  of  the  army 
accounts,  who  report  their  remarks 
thereon  to  the  Board  of  Treasury., 
These  accounts  undergo  a  second  ex* 
amination,  and  are  finally  passed  by  the 
commissioners  for  auditing  the  pubUc 
accounts. 

A  second  species  of  expenditure,  un* 
der  this  head,  arises  from  casual  claims 
for  forcigp  troops,  under  treaties,  and 
for  extraordinary  services  performed. 
These  treaties  are  ragisberea  in  the  o& 
fice  of  the  comptrollers  of  the  army  ac* 
counts,  and  all  claims  depending  there- 
on  are  referred  to  them  for  their  re» 
port  by  the  Treasury.  In  this  case^ 
the  comptrollers  compare  the  claim 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty;  with  the 
schedule  of  the  persons  composing  each 
corps;  with  the  rate  of  pay  annexed 
to  each  rank;  and  with  the  muster  rolls 
certified  by  the  British  commissary  of 
musters.  The  sums,  from  time  to  time 
due,  are  certified  to  the  Treasury  before 
pavmenc  is  made. 

The  third  and  last  head  of  army  ser^ 
vices  consists  of  the  extensive  and  mul* 
tifarious  extraordinary  expences  of  ac- 
tive armies  abroad. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  pr^ 
sent  war,  the  whole  system  <X  conduct* 
io^  these  extraordinary  expences  of  ar^ 
mies  serving  abroad,  has  undeiigone  a 
careful  revision.  Among  other  wise 
suggestions  it  has  been  reoommendH, 
4  F  2  Ist.  Xha^ 
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1st*  That  no  military  ofF.cer  shonld 
himself  have  q  property,  or  interebt,  in 
any  article  which  his  duty  obliged  him 
to  provide  for  the  pnblic  service*.  The 
object  of  this  suggestion  has,  in  some 
instances,  been  fulfilled ;  but  it  stiil  re- 
mans with  the  commander  in  chief, 
and  with  those  persons  particularly  con- 
cerned with  army  matters,  to  recom- 
mend its  adoption  in  tbeclotlung  of  the 
different  regiments,  regular  as  well  as 
inilitia.**The  property  which  the  co- 
lonels manifestly  hold  in  this  article, 
exposes  the  most  honourable  character 
tx>  unmerited  imputations,  and  affords 
ample  means  to  the  base  and  bei6sh  of 
growing  rich  at  the  expence  of  public 
irirtae.  2.  That  no  payment  should  be 
made  by  the  military  officer  belonging 
to  any  departmMit  (such  as  quarter,  or 
barrack  master  general,  inspector  of  hos- 
pitals, commanding  eng^ineers,  &r.)  but 
that  every  expence  should  be  paid  by  the 
deputy  paymasters  general,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  warrant  from  the  commander 
in  chief.  3.  That  all  vouchers,  proving 
any  payment,  should  be  subject  to  a 
crareful  and  speedy  examination  by  per- 
son^ appointed  for  the  purpose,  on  the 
spot  where  the  expence  was  incurred. 

All  the  extraordinary  expences  of  an 
army  serving  abroad,  are  conducted  by 
the  means  of  a  commissary  general, 
who  receives  and  has  charge  of  all  pro- 
visions and  stores  sent  for  the  use  of 
the  troops  from  this  country ;  who  pur- 
chases, or  provides,  under  the  direc- 
tion of,  or  in  concurrence  with,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  (without  whose  au- 
thority no  service  can  be  performed, 
or  expence  incurred)  such  articles  as 
may  be  more  conveniently  obtained 
on  the  spot,  and  who  is  responsible 
for  all  monies,  provisions,  or  stores, 
whether  actuallv  used,  damaged,  lost, 
destroyed,  or  plundered,  with  the  con- 
dition of  procuring  proper  certificates 
to  prove  every  mode  of  their  consump- 
tion^  before  he  can  be  discharged  there- 
from. 

A  oommissary  of  accounts  also  at- 
tends each  army  where  the  numbers  are 
of  sufficient  importance,  with  a  proffer 
establishment,  tor  the  purpose-  of  ex- 
amining and  controlling  accounts  on 
the  spot;  both  acting  ui>der  specific  in- 
structions. 

All  mooiesi  for  the  ordiBary  services 


of  the  anny,  are'  obtained  by  the  mean? 
of  bills  drawn  by  the  deputy  paymaster 
abroad  on  the  paymaster-genera!,  which 
bills  are  negociated  by  the  ccfrnmiesary- 
general,  who  is  obliged  to  note  the  rate 
of  exchange  on  the  bill. 

All  monies,  for  extraordinaries,  are 
obtained  by  drafts  of  the  commissary 
general  on  the  Treasury,  which,  on  their 
arrival,  are  accepted,  if  drawn  conform- 
ably to  the  rules  laid  down,  as  being  in 
payment  for  services  ordered  by  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  tlie  value  of 
which  have  been  previously  examined 
and  ascertained  by  tlie  commissaries  of 
accounts  on  the  spot. 

The  comniissanes  of  accounts  make 
returns  of  their  examination;  and  on 
these  documents  the  comptrollers  of  the 
army  accounts  found  the  best  enquiry 
into  the  expenditure  which  the  nature 
of  the  subject  admits  of. 

The  commissaries  general  and  com- 
missaries of  accounts,  are  appointed  bv 
warrant  under  the  king's  sign  manual, 
directing  them  to  obey  all  instructions 
given  them  for  the  execution  of  their 
duty  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
Treasury;  which  instructions,  since  the 
commencement  of  tliis  war,  have  been 
prepared  by  the  comptrollers  of  die  army 
accounts,  under  the  orders,  and  sub* 
jected  to  the  insi)ection  of  the  treasury. 
Instructions  Jire  also  given  by  the  secie* 
tary  of  state  for  the  war  department,  to 
all  commanding  officers  abroad,  to  con- 
duct the  servi(5e  on  which  they  are  cm- 
ployed,  with  the  utmost  regarcf  to  public 
Gpconomy,  and  punctuality  in  their  ac- 
counts. 

The  present  establishinent  of  this 
office  is  composed  in  the  following  nttn- 
ner: — 

Two  comptrollers  at  lOOOl.  per  aon. 
each. 

One  secretary*,  7001.  ditto. 
Civi  department. 

One  first  accomptant  and  chief  clerk 
5001. 

One  second  ditto,  SOOL  . 

One  third  ditto,  sakry  not  speafied. 
Military  department. 

One  first  clerk,  one  second  clerk,  one 
third  clerk,  salaries  not  specified. 

One  chamber  keeper,  one  messenger, 
one  necess^  woman,  salaries  not  spfr 
cified.  >. 

Office  of  Ordnanctj  or  Btmrd  0 
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Ordnance, — ^It  beloii|{ft  to  the  office  of 
ordnanceto  supply  Uli  mttitary  stores  for 
the  army  and  navy,  Co  defray  the  ex* 
pence  ot  the  corps  of  artiDery^  corps  of 
engineers,  and  other  military  cOrps  at* 
cnehed  to  the  ordnance  service ;  and  also 
the  char^  of  repairing'  and  boilding 
fortiiicalions,  at  home  and  abroad ;  ex- 
cepting field  works  abroad,  and  except* 
ing  also  those  fortifications  which  com- 
manders m  chief  may  deem  it  expedient 
to  erect  without  pluvious  instructions 
from. home;  in  which  two  cases  the 
bills  are  paid  b]f  the  Treasury,  and 
placed  to  account  in  the  extraormnaries 
of  the  army.  All  contingent  expences, 
attending  ordnance  stores,  as  well  as 
camp  equipage  for  the  artillery,  rtnd  the 
article  of  tents  for  the  privates  of  the 
whole  army,  are  included  in  the  pay- 
ments of  the  ordnance. 

The  hire  of  vessels  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  ordnance  for  foreien  service,  has, 
tince  (he  establishment  of  the  transport 
board,  been  transferred  to  tliat  oihce; 
and  the  building  of  barracks  belongs 
DOW  to  the  barrack  department,  except 
when  barracks  are  ordered  to  ^e  built 
within  a  fortification. 

The  master  general,  who,  in  his  mili- 
tary character^  is  commander  in  chief 
over  the  artillery  and  engineers,  has,  in 
his  civil  capacity,  the  entire  control 
over  the  whole  ordnance  department : 
he  can  alone  do  any  act,  which  can 
otherwise,  if  he  does  not  interpose,  be 
done  by  the  Board.  He  can  order  the 
issue  of  money,  but  that  order  must  be 
executed  in  the  usual  mode,  by  three 
board  officers. 

The  lieutenant-general,  who  is  se- 
cond in  command  over  the  artillery  and 
engineers,  is,  in  his  civil  capacity^  the 
first  in  rank  among  the  members  of  the 
Board;  which  comprehends  four  other 
principal  officers;  toe  surveyor-general, 
the  clerk  of  the  ordnance,  the  store- 
keeper, and  the  clerk  of  deliveries.— 
During  the  absence  of  the  master-ce- 
neral,  or  the  vacancy  of  the  office,  Die 
whole  executive  power  devolves  on  the 
Board ;  and  it  belonn  to  them,  though 
they  are  subject  to  ue  interposition  of 
the  mastei^nera],  to  make  contracts 
for  stores,  vid  for  performance  of  ser- 
vices, and  to  direct  the  issue  of  stores 
and  of  money.  The  ngnatures  of  three 
nembers  of  the  fioardi  of  wImnb  the 


clerk  of  the  ordnance  must  be  one,  aitt 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  money.   * 
The   principal    store-keeper  at  th« 
Tower,  is  also  a  board  officer,  and  hat- 
the  custody  of  the  stores  delivered  in 
there :  and  tlie  store-keepers  at  theouN 
ports  end  garrisons,  have,  in  like  manr 
uer,  the  chaise  of  the  stores  issued  to 
them.    In  general,  a  store-keeper  and 
his  securities  are  considered  as  per- 
sonally liable  to  pay  for  any  deficiency 
in  their  stores.    At  the  appointment  of 
every  new  store-keeper  at  the  out-port^ 
it  is  the  practice  of  office  to  take  an  ac- 
count (or  a  remain  as  it  is  termed)  of 
the  stores  left  by  the  predecessor.  The 
quantity  reported  by  the  officer  eitapk 
ed  in  taking  tlie  remains  to  be  actui 
delivered  over,  is  compared  by  the  U 
ger-ke>eper  with  the  Quantity  which  it 
appears,  by.  ledgers  ol  articles  formed 
from  the  jourhfus  of  receipts  and  issues, 
th^  the  predecessor  ought  to  have  had 
in  Ikis  possession;  and  in  case  a  de- 
ficiency arises,  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for,  it  is  ordered  bj 
the  Board  to  be  made  good  by  the  pre« 
decessor,  or  his  representatives,    re- 
mains of  stores  are  ordered  to  be  taken 
in  like  manner  at  all  places  at  home^ 
once  in  seven  years,  as  also  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  war.    In  foreign  parts  a 
remain  is  taken  only  on  the  appoints 
ment    of  a   new    store-keeper.-— The 
store-keepers  abroad  send  home  annual 
accounts  of  their  receipts,  and  issues. 
When  an  etpedition  takes  place,  a  com- 
missary is  specially  appointed  to  take 
the  charge  of  ordnance  stores,  who  is 
liable  himself,  or  by  his  securities,  to 
make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  store-keeper.    In  the  event 
of  the  capture  of  ordnance  stores  by  the 
enemy,  the  commanding  officei's  certi- 
ficate of  the  quantity  captured,  is  the 
voucher,  on  the  faith  of  wnich  alone  the 
board  of  ordnance  are  accustomed  to 
give  credit  to  the  commissary. 

Whenever  any  business,  either  of  re* 
ceipt  or  issue,  is  going  forward,  the 
clerk  is  ordered  personally  to  attendi 
and  he  mnst  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  store  early  in  the  morning. 

Fortifications  are  erected  by  tne  com* 
manding  engineer,  pursuant  to  an  order 
from  the  masterrgeneral,  for  carrying  e 
project  into  execution,  according  to  an 
approved  plan  and  ettimaie.  The  esti- 
mate 
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HMte  is  usually  formed  in  the  first  place 
by  the  eoguteer,  who  is  afterwards  to 
cxecate  the  work ;  and  its  accuracy  is 
examined  into  by  a  committee  of  eiH 
pneers  at  horne^  tbe  expediency  of  tbe 
measure  being  submitted  to  themaater- 
g!eneral.    All  fortifications,  works,  an4 
repairs  are  carried  on  by  measurement, 
and  by  contract,  except  where  the  sol- 
diers of  the  corps  of  royal  military  ar- 
tificers have  been  employed;  and  even  in 
•ocb  cases  the  materials  vyorked  up  by 
the  soldiers  are  usually  supplied  by  con- 
tract.   It  belongs  to  the  storekeeper  at 
the  place  where  the  fortifications  are  car- 
Tied  on,  to  make  the  payments.    Money 
is  imprested  to  him  for  this  purpose  o» 
account,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
the  engineer  to  tlie  Board,  in  which  he 
mentions  the  particular  service.    The 
Store-keeper  having  been  made  debtor 
for  the  sums  hnprested,  is  afterwards 
discharged  by  producing  vouchers  far 
bis  dislmrsements,  which  consist  of  the 
receipt  of  the  person  receiving  thu  mo- 
sey,   together  with   the  signature    of 
eitlier  one,  or  two  witnesses,  who  are 
usually  persons  in  the  ordnance  service. 
Tbe  store-keeper's  own  affidavit  of  the 
payment  is  also  required.    In  respect 
to  the  payment  of  those  services,  wnich 
are  not  under  the  direction  of  the  en- 
gineer, but  under  tliat  of  tbe  store- 
keeper, the  clerk  of  tbe  survey,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  cheque  of  th^  place,  who 
^  are  called  the  respective  officers,"  a 
jmnt  application's  made  by  them  to 
tbe  Board. 

In  the  case  of  the  works,  or  services 
abroad,  the  payment  is  made  by  the 
aeans  of  bills  drawn  on  the  board  of 
ordnance,  by  the  store-keepers  of  the  re- 
gular establishments,  and  by  tbe  commis- 
sary and  paymaster,  (wlio  ai^  usually 
tbe  same  person)  attending  the  detacli- 
■lent  of  artillery,  which  is  with  bis  ma- 
^ty's  forces.  Those  who  draw  are 
made  debtors  for  their  drafts,  and  ac- 
count afterwards  in  the  same  manner, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  checks  as  a 
ilorekeeper  at  home.  It  is  further  re- 
Mired  oi  every  accountant  abroad,  who 
draws  bills,  that  be  should  take  an  oath, 
that  he  has  made  public  advertise(^i(*iits 
€f  bis  intention  to  draw  the  sum  which 
be  bad  in  contem;ilation :  and  that  he 
basMCcepted  the  lowest  proposal  ofiiered 
tD  bun,  and  that  be  has  not,  either  di- 


rectly w  indirortly,  recaved  any  iee,  or 
graciiity  for  dfawiug  the  billa.  When 
any  bill,  drawn  from  abroad,  is  evidently 
improper,  tbe  acceptance  is  not  ref usecf; 
but  the  bill  is  accepted  on  tbe  credit  of 
tbe  drawer,  in  order,  aa  it  is  obvioas, 
to  save  tbe  ehaig^  attending  its  return. 
The  drawer,*on  entering  his  office^  hamag 
given  security  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  it,  it  i»  assumed^  that  if  a  bill  ac- 
cepted on  his  credit  should  be  after- 
wards disallowed  on  account  of  the  ser- 
vice being,  on  investigation,  deemed 
improper,  tbe  money  is  to  be  recovered 
from  him,  or  his  securities. 

The  sums  voted  for  die  ordnance  con- 
nst  of  tbe  three  foUowing  beads>— 1st 
The  ordinary,  which  oomprehends  the 
provision  for  tbe  ordinary  establishment, 
ci%*il  and  military,  for  the  year  ensoin^ 
2dlY;  The  extraordinary,  which  com- 
prehends every  service  knowB  before- 
hand, of  a  temporary  and  contingent 
nature,  being  a  provision  for  tbe  easuiiig 
year  also ;  and  Sdly,  tbe  services  unpro- 
videU  for,  consisting  of  services  wflicb 
either  have  been  actually  paid  ia  the 
past  year,  as  is  gsneraliy  the  case,  or 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  paid, 
but  which  were  not  foreseen  when  the 
estimate  for  the  past  year  waa  made  up. 
Among  these  unforeseen  cxpenccsare 
included  various  exceed] nes,  wlncbhave 
happened  in  the  individual  services 
voted  in  the  past  year\  ordnance  esti* 
mates;  to  which  are  added,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  op  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  sum  directed  to  tbe  ord- 
nance use  from  the  naval  sfn'iee. 

The  present  establislynent  of  the  ord- 
nance department  consiats  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons,  with  their  appropriece 
salaries,  via. 

The  master-general,  who,  in  his  dvil 
capacity,  receives  1,5001.  per  annum, 
besides  a  sum  for  patent  salary,  *^^ 
laoL  a  year;  and  a  military  py  <^ 
IL  66.  a  day,  as  captaiihgeaeral  of  tec 
company  of  gentlemen  cadets. 

Ttielieuteeaat  geiieral,indttdia^  i^ 
for  house  rent,  receives  8OOL  besides  a 
small  stun  in  like  maniifr  for  peieot 

Tlie  surveyor-general^  indtt^S  ^^^ 
for  rent,  receiver  8OOL 

The  derk  of  the  ordnance^  iodiidiog 
1001.  for  rent,  reoeivos  (SOd.  The  pro- 
fits of  this  appttntoMit  ie  ^^^JS 
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anted  to  IflSl.  Sft.  66.  and  in  1796, 
Co  l,«09t.  Ss.  6d.  including  fees. 

The  8tof«kee{)ery  includine  lodl:  for 
hottse  rent,  receives  5(M.  The  pcofits 
of  this  appokitiiient  in  1796,  were  4381. 
198.  9d.  mnking  in  the  whole  9381. 
19s.  9d. 

The  clerk  of  the  deliv«rtes,  indudme 
lOOl.  for  bouse  rent,  receives  50(H.  and 
in  1796  he  received  for  fees,  43SL  19s. 
making  together,  9S31. 19s. 

The  salary  of  the  board  officers  has 
been  established  at  their  present  rate  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  with 
die  ecception  of  lOOl.  a  year,  which 
hMS  been  added  to  the  office  of  surveyor 
general,  ditto  to  the  storekeeper,  and 
60l.  to  the  clerk  of  deliveries. 

The  Board  commonly  meets  about 
tliree  times  a  week  in  wmter,  and  twice 
»  week  in  summer^  at  the  ordnance  of- 
fice, Westminster.  Three  officers  con- 
stiCttte  a  board.  The  master  general 
and  lieutenant  general  seldom  fail  to 
attend,  except  mien  absent  on  military 
duty.— ^9kmie  of  the  other  officers  take 
alternate  months  of  attendance;  and 
there  is  no  one  of  them  who  is  not  fre- 
quent in  his  attendance  at  the  board. 
The  board  officers  have  no  regular 
hours  and  places  of  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  their  own  individual  office, 
but  interfere  at  their  option,  and  as  far 
as  each  of  them  may  judge  necessary, 
in  the  regulation  of  their  respective  de- 
partments of  the  Tower,  where  their 
chief  clerks  reside. 

The  treasurer  receives,  including  601. 
for  house  rent,  560L 

The  secretary  to  the  master  general 
receives,  including  lOOl.  for  house  rent, 
3001.  and  ia  1796,  he  received  for  fees, 
4531.  15s.  making  together,  7531. 159. 

The  Secretary  of  the  board  receives 
6101. 

The  solicitor,  in  lien  of  his  atteud- 
anoe,  and  for  conducting  causes,  SOOl. 

The  ceneral  hours  of  attendance  of 
the  clerks  in  die  ordnance  offices,  are 
from  ten  to  four,  besides  other  hours  if 
necessary.  They  are  promoted  usually 
by  rotation,  entering,  ior  the  most  part, 
as  junior  clerks  at  70l.  per  annum. — 
All  salaries  of  clerks  in  the  ordnance 
of  above  lOOl.  per  annum,  are  subject 
to  a  deduction  of  It.  6d.  in  the  pound ; 
and  all  from  501.  to  lOOl.  to  a  dMuction 
of  6d    The  land,  tax  duty,  to  which 


these  salaries  would  otherwise  be  liabl<^ 
is  defrayed^  by  a  particular  order,  at  th< 
expence  of  tne  public :  which  order  il 
said  to  have  been  made  many  years  acoy 
in  consideration  of  the  lowness  of  3mi 
salaries.  < 

AU'fees  are  expressly  prohibited,  ex- 
cept those  taken  by  the  clerk  of  the 
ordnance,  the  principal  storekeeper,  and 
the  clerk  of  deliveries  already  mentioned. 
Officers  of  the  ordnance  are  prohibited 
from  holding  a  share  in  ordnance, con- 
tracts or  agencies,  with  the  exception  of 
agencies  to  any  officer  of  artillery,  or 
engineers.  There  are  no  sinecure  places 
under  the  board  of  ordnance;  nor  is  ic 
conceived,  that  there  are  any  persons  in 
the  ordnance  service  who  hold  other 
oOjces  under  government. 

There  is  no  regular  fund  for  super* 
annuated  officers  under  this  es£abush- 
ment;  but  the  expeoce  of  fliat  head  of 
service  is  annually  provided  for  by  par* 
liament  in  the  ordinary  of  the  ordnance, 
under  the  heads  of  superannuated  and 
disabled  men,  half  pay  of  reduced  o^ 
ficers,  widows'  pensions,  and  allowances 
to  officers  for  good  services;  the  whble 
of  which  amounted  in  1797,  to  19|610L 
13s.  2d.  The  greatest  rate  of  allowance 
lately  given  to  the  civil  servants,  for  the 
greatest  length  of  service,  has  been  two 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  salary ;  a 
rate  which  appears  to  be  very  generally 
I  adopted  in  other  departments. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  office  of  ordnance,  as  it  stood 
at  Christmas  1796,  was  51,6181.  lOs.  Sd. 
besides  certain  allowances  for  house- 
rent,  coals,  and  candles;  besides  also  a 
per  centage  on  the  remittance  of  money 
to  storekeepers,  of  95s.  per  cent,  in 
some  cases  90s.  and  10s.  in  others,  but 
in  general  of  9d.  in  the  pound. 

The  additions  cuni<ist,  1st.  of  new  of-* 
ficers  in  Loudon,  and  also  at  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  West 
India  islands,  and  some  other  places,  of 
which  the  salaries  amount  to  19,966L 
10s.  A  sum  exceeding  7001.  appears 
to  he  on  account  of  a  new  appointment 
of  officers  at  the  powder  mills. — 9dly, 
of  an  increase  of  the  existing  salaries, 
and  of  allowances,  amounting  to  5,5311. 
1 U.  9d.  making  together  18,4981.  Is.  9d. 
from  which,  however,  is  to  be  deduct- 
ed, on  account  of  diminutions  in  the 
establishment  since  1789,  the  sum  of 
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4,2931.  2s.  6d.  making  the  actual  in- 
crease, on  a  cioiiiparison  of  the  two  es^ 
tablishments,  to  be  14>204l.  18s.  8d. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  whose  report  we  have  nuide 
these  copious  extracts,  conclude  by  ob- 
serving that  t|he  estimates  for  works 
abroad  have  been  much  oftener  exceed- 
ed than  tiiose  at  home ;  that  the  frauds 
are  more  numerous;  that  the  difficulties 
of  prosecuting  there  are  considered  as 
greater ;  that  additional  precautions  to 
prevent 'imposition  in  the  drawing  of 
bills  are  necessary;  and  that  tlie  taking 
of  a  periodical  remain,  as  is  done  at 
honie,  is  there  omitted.  The  enormous 
frauds  practised  by  so  many  servants,  in 
various  West  Indm  islanus,  while  the 
vouchers  sent  home  continued  to  be 
fair  and  regular,  create  a  reasonable 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  in  respect  to  the 
manner  of  conductiug  tliit  branch  of 
the  public  service,  in  those  possessions 
in  general  which  are  distant;  and  the 
money,  asked  tor  extraordinary  services 
in  those  parts,  should  obviously,  there- 
fore, be  voted  only  after  having  given 
due  consideration  to  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, and  after  full  explanation  of  the 
extent  of  the  projected  service. 

With  respect  to  the  establisimient  of 
the  office  ot  ordnance,  and  of  the  sala- 
ries and  duties  of  its  servants,  it  appears 
obvious,  that  from  many  things  which 
have  been  stated,  it  is  not  so  much  on 
any  general  regulations,  or  inatructions, 
however  strict  and  prudently  framed, 
that  parlianieut  must  depend  for  the 
proper  application  of  tlie  money  voted 
ior  ordnance  service,  as  on  the  clisposi- 
tion  strictly  to  execute  those  orders;  on 
the  proper  choice  of  the  inferior  ser- 
vants, and  the  careful  superintendance 
of  them;  on  the  integrity,  vigilance,  and 
knowledge  of  business  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  board  of  ordnance;  and 
more  particularly  of  the  master-general, 
in  whose  hands  almost  all  the  patron- 
age, and  ultimately  all  the  power,  are 
placed. 

The  civil  branch  of  this  office  consists 
of  one  master-;L€ueral,  one  lieutenant- 
general,  one  surveyor-general,  one  clerk 
of  the  ordnance,  one  principal  store- 
keeper, one  clerk  of  the  deliveries,  one 
treasurer  and  peymaster,  one  secretary 
to  the  master-general,  two  clerks  under 
ditto,  one  secretary  to  the  board,  two 
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clerks  under  the  lieutenant-general,  on« 
chief  clerk  under  the  surreyor-ganerai, 
seventeen  clerks  under  ditto,  one  chief 
clerk  under  the  clerk  of  the  ordnance^ 
sixteen  clerks  under  ditto,  one  chief 
clerk  under  the  sty>r^keeper,  sixteen 
clerks  under  ditto,  one  chief  clerk  ua- 
.  der  the  clerk  of  the  deliveries,  fifteen 
clerks  under  ditto,  one  chief  clerk  under 
the  secretary  to  the  board,  nine  clerks 
under  ditto,  one  chief  clerk  under  the 
treasurer  and  paymaster,  eight  clerb 
under  ditto,  one  clerk  to  the  chief  ea' 
gineer,  one  solicitor,  one  assbtant  ditto, 
one  architect,  one  derk  of  the  works, 
one  clerk  to  ditto,  one  superintendant 
of  ^hipping,  one  clerk  to  ditto,.one  pur- 
veyor of  shipping,  ope  clerk  of  the 
cheque,  one  master  furbisher  at  the 
Tower  and  Hampton  Court,  one  assist- 
ant clerk  under  ditto,  one  ansourer, 
one  store4(eeper  of  saltpetre,  one  en- 
gine-keeper,  one  clock-maker,  one  barge 
maner,  fourteen  porters,  messengers, 
&c.  at  the  Tower,  and  secretary's  of- 
fice, Westminster.    Salaries  unknowa. 

Officen  belonging  to  the  MUitarff 
Bra^h  of  the  Ordnance, 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineen, 

One  master-j^eiieral,  one  lieuteoant- 
general,  one  chief  engineer  and  colonel, 
five  colonels,  six  lieutenant-colonels,  fif-* 
teen  captains,  thirteen  captain-lieute- 
nants, twenty-seven  first  lieutenants. 

Officen  belonging  to  the  Royul  Mi- 
litary Academy  at  Woolwich, 

One  governor,  one  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, one  inspector,  one  professor  of  ma- 
thematics, one  professor  o£  fortiBcation, 
one  mathematical  master,  one  arithme- 
tical master,  two  Frencli  masters,  one 
assistant  fortification-master,  two  draw- 
ing-masters, one  fencing-master,  cot 
dancing-master,  two  model-makers,  oo^ 
clerk.    Salaries  li^iknown. 

We  hare  been  as  explanatory  upon 
this  important  branch  of  the  publrc  ser- 
vice as  our  source  of  information  would 
allow;  and  have  exceeded  the  proposed 
limits  of  oiir  undertaking  by  entering 
into  the  detaife  of  the  ordnance  office, 
because  we  humbly  conceive,  that  too 
much  light  cannot  be  thrown  up°°  * 
department,  whose  utility  is  confesseOr 
whose  expenditure  is  immense,  aj^. 
whose  responsibility  is  at  once  so  che- 
quered and  mysterious.    We  lament, 

that  it  should  not  be  yiitJtaa  our  gr&sp 

to 
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-to  take  the  nine  general  aiiid  ojUeoaive 
view  of  other  offioes. 

PAY-OFFICE,  and  Fapmatttr  Gt- 
metal  (tf  the  Forcet.  Fcma  a  seturn 
which  was  made  to  a  commkcee  of  the 
iiaitae  of  Cominktee  on  the  19tb  of 
Jalfy  If 97y  k  anieartdy  that  the  esta- 
bltsbnent  of  4fae  paj-officc,  ]»EcnQnA  to 
the  act  of  the  twcaty-third  of  bis  pre- 
•encMajeftty^^oiisiflMi  of  the'Daymaster 
ao^  4epiitjh,pMiBUitter-«enenu,  Gaahter, 
and  other  oierke  and  o&en,  maluog  in 
die  whole  eight:  that  theoe  were  also 
«ight  junior  derks  emptoj^d,  with  an 
offifie^eeper,  two  messeneers,  and  a 
housekeeper,  being  hi  the  whole  twenty. 
It  appeaiwd  aho,  that  there  were  moety 
deputy-pavnasters  abroad,  six  of  whom 
were  «mploYed  on  a  salary  of  30is.  per 
diem,  and  tqree  at  91.  per  diem  ^eaoh. 

The  aett  receipt  of  the  whole  esta-  ■ 
•blishmeot  of  the  paymaster^geoeral,  his 
oifio^  and  dei^s,  (exclusive  of  the  sa- 
lary paid  Co    the  deputy  payaMisters 
^broad)was         -         £.16^13    X    8 

6,588    0    0 
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Payments  to  depoty'' } 
payjnasters  ajbroad  > 


iC^3,5ai  1  8 
of  which  ll,5ral.  19s.  Id.  connated  of 
fees  and  grataities  paid  lo  certain  offi- 
cers exclusively.  In  pursuanoe  of  the 
pay-olBoe  act,  at  present  no  fees,  per- 
quisites, or  gratuities  are  taken  in  the 
pay-ofllioe  of  the  army.  The  establish- 
ment, made  immetliately  on  the  passing 
of  she  .^ct,  consisted  of  the  paymaster, 
and  deputv  paymaster  general,  and  six 
^Dcipal  clerks  and  officers,  making  in 
the  ijiiole  «ight ;  and  also  of  ei^ht  ju- 
nior clerks,  a  storekeeper,  two  messen- 
•gars,  and  a  housekeeper,  the  nett  sala- 
ries of  whom  amounted  to  11,000L-— 
Since  that  period,  there  has  been  an  ad- 
dition of  two  clerks,  and  increase  of  sa- 
lary to  two  others  as  assistants,  in  the 
departments  of  the  ao^untant  and 
cashier;  the  increase  in  point  of  sala- 
ry being  8401.  The  total  thereof,  inde- 
pendently of  (he  sidaries  of  the  -deputy 
paymasters  abroad,  was  11,3401.  in 
^796. 

In  cooseqyence  of  tl)e  pay-office  act, 
4he  payBiaster-general  has  beeudeprived 
of  any  profit  tluit  might  accrue  from  the 
'  custody  of  the  public  money. 

The  paymaster-general  has  not  an^ 
active  control  over  the  public  -expendi- 


ture; it  being  his  jduty  to  make  pay* 
ments  miobterially,  and  without  dis- 
cretion, in  pursuance  of  the  warrauta 
direc^d  to  nim  by  the  secretary  at  war, 
or  the  tfiQuury,  or  by  both,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  in  payment  of  the  drafts  of 
the  deputy  paymasters  abroad,  for  the 
ordinary  services  of  the  armv.  The 
pay-office  must  thereforehe  looked  upon 
as  an  office  of  mere  account;  ana  as 
affiBcting  the  public  expcodkune  only, 
so  far  as  it  p^forms  its  dut^ ,  as  au  of- 
fice of  account,  with  expedition  andt*- 
gularity. 

The  materials  and  documents,  whidi 
compose  a  considerable  part  of  the  ac- 
coant  of  the  paymastei^Eenecal,  orig^ 
ante  from  persons  over  whose  conduct 
he  has  uo  ^oontroul.  There  is  a  regular 
succession  in  preparing  them  froQi  .the 
regimental  payinaater  to  the  agent,  imd 
from  the  agent  to  the  secretary  at  xmrf 
who  finally  deUxxers  them  at  the  pa§r- 
office.  The  pay  office  act  jdicects,  that 
the  following  several  accounts  and  do- 
cuments should  be  delivered  in  at  cer- 
tain periods  :i— 

1.  Regimental  paymasters  were  direct* 
ed  to  tranamit  their  accounts  of  the  sub- 
sistence, &c.  paid  by  them  to  effeodves, 
eveiy  two  months  to  the  a^nt,  but  now 
every  montli,  and  of  certain  coiuingent 
expenoes  within  three  months  after  the 
24th  of  June  and  the  ^th  of  December 
in  each  year.  By  a  late  regulation  they 
are  further  direoted  to  give  in  a  state- 
ment of  possible  expenditure  between 
one  period  and  another. 

S.  Tlie  next  description  .of  persons  in 
the  succession,  whose  conduct  is  regu- 
lated by  the  pay-office  act,  are  the  regi- 
mental agents,  who  are  therein  directed 
to  transmit  their  accounts  of  all  regular 
n^iments  ser\'ing  in  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  embodied  militia,  to  lite  secre- 
tary at  war,  witliin  six  months  after  the 
24th  o£  December  in  each  year.  The 
accounts  of  regiments,  serving  abroodi 
are  also  subject  to  positive  reeulutionsy 
when  the  agents  have  reoeivea  the  ne- 
cessary documents  relating  to  them^— 
From  the  evidence,  however,  given  by 
Mr.  Greenwood  (a  partner  in  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co,  army  agents, 
Craig^s-Court,  Charing-Cross,)  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1797,' it  appeared,  that  within 
his  experience,  the  regimentiU  paymas- 
4G  ters, 
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ters,  whether  serving  abroad,  or  at 
home,  had  not,  generally  speaking,  trans- 
mitted their  accounts  witliin  the  periods 
fixed  by  the  pay-office  act.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  examination,  and  from 
a  manifest  defect  in  the  system  altoge- 
ther, fresh  regulations  respecting  regi-^ 
mental  paymasters  have  been  made.— • 
These,  we  make  no  doubt,  will  be  gra- 
dually improved ;  so  that  in  process  of 
dme  the  actual  payment  of  the  British 
army  will  correspond  with  the  estimates 
laid  before  the  Commons. 

3.  Tlie  remaining  office  through  which 
the  regimental  accounts  pass,  on  their 
ymy  to  the  paymaster-general,  is  that  of 
the  secretary  at  war,  who  by  the  |>ay- 
office  act  is  directed  to  examine  and 
settle^  or  cause  to  be  examined  and  set- 
tled, the  annual  accounts,  and  to  trans- 
mit the  same,  toeether  with  certificates 
of  the  several  <3iarges  allowed  in  the 
same  accounts,  and  the  balance  of  the 
same^  within  three  months  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  said  accounts  respectively, 
te  the  office  of  the  paymaster-general  of 
his  Majesty's  land  forces. 

After  the  account  of  a  regiment  is 
made  up  by  the  agents,  and  examined 
at  the  war-office,  the  debenture  warrant 
18  addressed  by  the  secretary  at  war  to 
the  paymaster-general,  which  states  the 
amount  of  the  charges  allowed  to  be 
due  to  the  regiment,  and  directs  him  to 
make  out  a  debenture  complete  for  the 
regiment,  being  an  account  of  what  is 
due  to  it,  both  under  the  authority  of 
the  establishment,  and  for  contingent 
services  allowed.  This  debenture  war- 
rant is  accompanied  by  a  state  of  charges 
which  is  an  account  in  four  columns, 
the  two  first  of  which  state  severally, 
^  The  sums  expended  or  due;"  and  the 
'^  sums  received.'^  The  latter  state  se- 
verally what  is  **  received  ovfer,  or  re- 
ceived short,''  under  each  head  of  ser- 
vice. The  account  being  balanced,  die 
statement  of  sums  expended,  or  due,  is 
certified  and  signed  by  the  secretary  at 
war.  On  the  receipt  of  this  warrant  at 
the  pay^HBce,  the  debenture  is  made 
out,  founded  on  the  statement  delivered 
to  them,  and  being  transmitted  by  the 
pay-office  to  the  secretary  at  war,  the 
clearing  warrant  udder  the  king's  sizn 
iiiHtiua),  is  issued  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  at  war,  and  three  lords  of  the 
treasury^  which  directs  the  final  pay- 
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ment  of  the  account  by  the  paymaster- 
general,  (where  money  is  due  to  the  re- 
giment) and  is  among  his  vouchers  be- 
fore the  commissioners  for  auditing  puln 
lie  accounts. 

That  no  larger  balance  of  the  public 
money  might  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
pi^master  in  office  than  was  necessary  to 
answer  the  demands  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, it  was  recommended  in  1797,  to 
take  away  from  tlie  paymaster-general 
of  the  forces,  the  custody  of  the  public 
cash,  and  place  it  in  the  Bank  ot  Eng- 
land, bv  which  means  this  treasury 
would  be  converted  into  an  office  Of 
mere  account,  and  the  paymaster  gene- 
ral, instead  of  being  the  banker  of*  the 
army,  would  be  the  instrument  only 
through  whom  the  anny  services  are 
paid,  without  having  the  power  of  ap- 
plying the  public  money  to  any  other 
purposes  whatever.  It  was  further  ob- 
served, that  all  official  books  and  papers 
are,  and  should  be  considered,  as  the 
property  of  the  public,  and  as  such  left 
ana  deposited  in  the  pay-office,  for  the 
use  and  information  of  posterity* 

The  establishment  of  a  regiment,  with 
the  king's  regulations,  and  warrants,  is 
the  instrument  that  regulates  thie  pay  of 
thenrmy,  and  is  conseauently  the  basis 
of  all  the  documents  which  enter  or  go 
out  of  the  pay-office  under  that  head  of 
service. 

In  the  pay-office,  this  sum,  consti- 
tuting the  full  pay,  &c*  of  a  regiment, 
was  formerly  divided  into  six  parts,  ae* 
cording  to  the  establishment,  the  kin^s 
warrants  and  resulations: — 1.  Subsist- 
ence. 2.  Widow  s  allowance.  3.  Poun- 
dage. 4.  Hospital.  These  two  last  be- 
in^  deductions  from  the  pay  of  one 
shilling  in  the  pound,  and  one  day's  jpav 
for  miscellaneous  services,  and  Chelr 
sea  hospital.  5.  Off-reckonings,  being 
the  fund  allotted  to  the  colonel  for 
clothing,  from  the  pay  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates.  .  6, 
Clearings,  being  the  arrears  of  officers, 
and  whatever  may  remain  due  to  the 
reeiment 

In  consequence  of  the  great  incon- 
veniences which  grew  out  of  the  system 
of  arrears,  &c.  the  following  general 
principle  wafr  recommended  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  examine  the 
public  accounts  of  the  kingdom  in  1797, 
that  the  establishment  should  contain 
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the  real  full  pay  of  every  person  de* 
scribed  therein^  and  nothiui;  more :  and 
that  ^vt  separate  funds,  independent  of 
the  establishment,  should  be  created, 
▼iz.  1.  Clothing.  2.  Recruiting.  3«  Wi- 
dows. 4.  Chelsea.  And  5.  Miscella- 
neous services;  in  lieu  of  those  then  ex- 
isting; to  be  balanced  annually  at  the 
pay-office,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  and  before  tlie 
supply  for  the  subsequent  one  was  iwted, 
as  a  guide  to  the  secretary  at  war  in 
forming  his  estimates.  Tney  recomr 
mended  alsoy  that  the  regimental  pay- 
master and  surgeon,  instead  of  being 
paid  by  a  deduction  from  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  should  be  provided  for  in 
some  more  convenient  form ;  (see  regi- 
mental paymasters,  surgeons,  ditto.)^-- 
That  suDststence  should  be  issued  to  ef- 
fectives only,  and  according  to  muster; 
which  is  now  done  on  the  24th  of  every 
month,  by  the  regimental  paymasters. 
That  one  fund  should  be  formed  for 
clothing  the  whole  army,  to  be  managed 
by  the  clothinp  board,  and  not  by  the 
oolonels  of  regiments.  Such  board  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  general 
officers,  chosen  annually  by  the  board  of 
^neral  officers. 

Since  that  period  a  fresh  regulation, 
bearing  date  the  19th  of  April,  1800, 
has  taken  place  relative  to  the  clothing 
of  the  army.  It  is  tlierein  directed, 
that  the  clothing  should  be  viewed  by 
two  permanent  inspectors  of  clothing, 
instead  of  being  viewed,  as  heretofore, 
by  a  general  officer  of  the  clothing  board. 
The  said  inspectors,  or  the  inspectors 
ibr  the  time  beiue,  are  to  view  and  com- 
pare with  the  sealed  patterns  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  several  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  as  soon  as  the  same  shall 
have  been  prepared  by  the  respective 
clothiers ;  and  if  the  said  clotlimg  ap- 
pear to  be  conformable  to  the  sealed 
patterns,  they  are  to  grant  two  certifi- 
cates of  their  view  and  approval  there- 
of; one  of  which  certificates  is  to  be  de- 
livered to  tlie  clothier,  to  be  sent  with 
the  clothing  to  tiie  head-quarters  of  the 
corps,  and  ^e  other  to  be  lodged  with 
the  clothing  board,  as  the  necessary 
voucher  for  passing  the  assigumenc  of 
the  allowance  for'  Uie  said  clothing.r-« 
The  clothing  board  join  to  the  colonel's 
^iignmeot^h^ir  certificate  to  the  pay- 


master-general, that  the  clothing  has 
been  viewed  and  approved,  and  desir- 
ing him  to  pay  the  assignee  the  sum 
mentioned  in  tlie  assignment.  The 
commissioners  recommended  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  their  plan,  that  the  co- 
lonel should  receive  a  liberal  equiva- 
lent f6r  any  emolument  he  had  derived 
iwm  this  source,  by  an  increase  to  his 
subsistence. 

The  commissioners,  with  a  view  of 
saving  expcnce,  and  preventing  unnecefr- 
sary  labour,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  accounts  of  the  paymaster-general 
should  be  finally  passed  in  the  office  of 
the  comptrollers  of  the  army  accounts, 
and  not  in  that  of  the  auditors  of  the 
imprest. 

With  respect  to  balances  in  the  hands 
of  paymasters  in  office,  the  paymaster 
is  directed  to  address  his  memorial  t» 
the  treasury,  praying  that  money  may 
be  lodged  tor  avroy  services  (speci^ing 
the  same^  in  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
be  placea  there  on  account  of  the  pay- 
master-general of  his  majesty's  forces. 
Such  money  to  be  liable,  in  the  hands  of 
the  bank,  to  answer  the  drafts  of  the  pay- 
master for  the  army  services,  duly  sp^ 
cified,  and  not  otherwise. 

The  paymaster  is  also  directed,  in 
the  montlily  memorials  to  the  treasury, 
to  state  the  balances  due  to  him  at  die 
bank  on  the  preceding  month's  account, 
oftener,  if  required  so  to  do,  togetlier 
with  an  account  of  all  the  demands  with 
which  such  balances  are  chargeable ;  such 
balances,  on  death,  resignation,  or  re- 
moval of  any  paymaster,  to  vest  in  his 
successor,  and  be  liable  to  tlie  same  de- 
mands. 

The  paymaster  is  also  directed,withiii 
twelve  months  after  the  accounts  ena^ 
bling  the  said  paymaster  to  complete 
certain  specified  accounts  ^all  be  re- 
ceived, to  make  up,  or  cause  to  be 
made  up,  an  annual  account  of  the  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary  services  of  the 
army.  •  ' 

The  account  of  the  paymaster-gene- 
ral of  his  majesty's  forces,  from  the 
2dth  of  December  in  each  year,  to  the 
24th  of  December  following,  is  to  be 
transmitted,  with  proper  vouchers,  to 
the  commissioners  for  .auditing  the  pub- 
lic accounts,  two  of  whom  must  be 
comptrollers  of  the  army  accounts.—* 
This  account  was  formdrly  lodged  with 
4G  d  the 
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tiie  office  of  the  auiJitors  of  the  imprest; 
but  it  became  subject  to  the  examinft- 
ten  alrtedjf  mentioDed,  b^r  star.  35  Geo. 
III.  c.  S3.  The  same  statute,  with  a 
view  ef  rendering  the  pay  of  the  arm^ 
simple^  expeditious,  ^nd  mtelligible,  di- 
leots  that  all  estimates,  debentures,  war- 
l«nts,^and  accounts,  belonging  to  the 
anny,  should  be  made  out  from  the  25th 
of  £>ecember  in  each  year;  and  enacts 
Ihat  the  establishment  should  be  divided 
under  their  several  heads  of  service; 
and  that  the  secretary  at  war  should 
form  estimates  of  the  charge  of  peu- 
iaens  to  officer's  widows,  clotninei  agen- 
cy, and  allowance  to  i^ents  by  uie  sub- 
sistence of  non-efiectives|  called  war- 
rant men,  the  actual  pay  of  commission, 
nbn-commissioned  officers^  and  privates, 
allowances  to  captains,  paymasters,  and 
surgeons,  and  of  all  expences  defrayed 
by  poundage  and  one  day's  pay:  the 
paymaster  is  also  directed  to  form  his 
memorials  to  the  treasurr  for  clothing, 
and  issue  his  drafts  on  tne  bank  in  je- 
spect  thereof,  in  equal  payments,  on 
tne  94th  of  June,  and  the  24th  of  De- 
eember,  in  each  year,  in  favour  of  the 
persons  having  regular  assignments 
from  the  colonels,  &c.  commanding  re- 
giments. 

Although  it  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  commissioners,  that  a 
more  speedy  and  regular  settlement  of 
army  accounts  should  be  produced,  b^ 
introducing  a  greater  simplicity  in  their 
form,  &c.  one  of  the  principal  heads 
of  service  which  requires  amendment, 
has  hitherto  been  left  unnoticed ;  it  re- 
lates to  the  whole  clothing  of  the  army, 
vrhich  is  still  managed  by  the  respecti^i* 
colonels  of  regiments  (both  regular  and 
militia)  and  not  by  the  means  of  a  8ii>- 
gle  fund  under  the  management  of  the 
clothing  board,  accompanied  by  a  libe^ 
xal  indemnitv  to  the  colonels.  The 
committee  of^  the  House  of  Commons 
hAt  it  more  neccessary  to  make  this  re- 
mark, finding  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Greenwood^  the  army  agetat,  and  also  by 
a  i^turn  from  the  war-<iffiic&,  that  the 
Jii6ney  fm*  cUthing  both  regular  ahd  mi- 
litia regitneits,  was  issued  not  to  efi^c- 
tives  only,  and  according  to  muster,  but 
for  the  numbers  on  die  estabKshmentof 
the  regiment. 

The  clothing  for  tli^  miKtia  regttnentB 
is  not  subject  to  the  inspectsoa  «f  the 


clothing  board,  or  of  any  board  ythaJb* 
ever  before  the  same  is  delivered  to  thm 
regimcints.  It  was  suggested,  that  n9 
reason  had  occurred  wby  this  part  of 
the  pnblic  expenditure  shotikl  not  b9 
liable  to  the  same  inspection  ind  oofw 
troul  as  is  applied  to  a  case  whicb  ap' 
pears,  at  least  while  the  militia  is  eat* 
Dodied,  to  be  nearly  similar*  The  sum 
allotted  for  the  clothing  of  thd  militia 
differs  materially  from  that  allowed  CO 
regular  regiments,  in  the  case  of  the  ser* 
jeants,  corporals^  drummers,  £fers^  and 
privates.  The  curious  may  form  soma 
idea  of  the  profits  which  accrue  to  roi* 
litia  colonels^  by  referring  to  pages  d6« 
99f  100,  &c.  df  a  pamphlet,  intituled^ 
A  Comprehentive  View  of  the  Interior 
(Eeonomy  (f  Infantry  Regimentif  4*^ 

With  respect  to  deputy  paymaster! 
abroad,  it  was  recommended  by  the 
committee  to  discontinue  a  practice 
which  could  not  be  justi6ed  on  any 
ground  where  sufBcient  security  can  be 
obtained  from  persons  qudi»ed,  and 
willing  to  execute  the  office  in  person. 
This  related  to  persons  b^ng  employed 
to  act  as  deputies  by  others  of  the  same 
description.  The  commissioners  of  ac* 
counts  observed  on  this  subject,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  deputy  pav* 
master  at  St.  Domingo,  and  possibly 
the  deputy  paymaster  at  Madras,  all  the 
deputy  paymasters,  though  deputies 
themselves,  execute  their  office  by  de» 
puty,  being  themselves  engaged  in  very 
difierent  employments  under  govern^ 
ment. 

This  department  is  composed  of  two 
paymasters-general,  at  30001.  per  ann. 
two  deputy  paymasters-general,  at  500L 
per  ann.  One  accomptant-gencral,  at 
12001.  per  ann.  One  cashier,  at  lOOOK 
per  ann.  One  ledger-keeper,  at  800l» 
per  ann.  One  camier  of  half^pay,  at 
7001.  One  computer  of  off^eckomagSi 
at  6001.  One  entering  derk ;  foarteea 
clerks;  one  keq>er  of  the  stores;  on| 
office-keeper  and  messenger;  one  eeoatid 
messenger;  one  housekeeper;  eight 4e» 
puty  paymasters  abro«id;  salanea  niH 
known.  Among  the  latter  are  iacludedf 
the  deputy  paymasters  that  attend  ei<« 
pedittons;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Royal 
Calendar,  page  400. 

Office  Vbr  Siok  Ptuanen  of  War; 
consUts  of  4  clerka  a!t:900L  160L  IML 
and  lOOi.  per  aMi.  aooordmg  te  (Mueiit^ 
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two  messengers,  one  liousckeeper,  one  | 
porter. 

Ship-Letttr  Office.  Durioj;  the 
Continuaoce  of  tlie  British  army  iu  IIoU 
huMiy  a  ouul  was  made  up  every  Tues- 
day and  Fritby  nigbty  and  forwardod  to 
Yarmouth,  wH«re  two  packets^  tal^n 
from  the  Coximvcii  station,  were  ap- 
pointed to  convey  them  to  th?  Helder. 
A  gentteroan  (the  deputy  comptroller  of 
the  foreign  oftice)  was  sent  to  the  head 
quarters  as  army  postmaster,  and  in  like 
manner  made  up  two  mails  per  week, 
bttt  they  were  sometimes  detained  for 
dispatches. 

On  application  from  the  Duke  of  York 
the  tetters  of  soldiers  (being  subscribed 
by  the  commanding  officer)  were  sulFer- 
eo  to  pass  at  the  redaced  charge  of  one 
|ienny,  althoueh  that  sum  was  not  paid 
at  the  time  of  the  letter  being  put  into 
the  post-office  as  the  act  of  parliament 
on  tne  subject  requires. 

The  following  particulars,  relative  to 
this  useful  and  humane  establishment, 
were  issued  from  the  general  post-of- 
fice, on  the  30th  of  September,  1799. 

*'  Notice  is  hereby  giveu)  that  letters 
addressed  to  persons  serving  %vith  the 
army  under  the  command  of  Field  Mar- 
shal his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  will  b!e  received  at  the  ship  letter 
office  twice,  instead  of  once  in  the  week, 
ti2.  on  Tuttday  and  Friday  from  ten  in 
the  morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
and  not  on  Tbursdar  as  mentioned  in 
the  advertisement  from  this  office  of 
the  10th  instant. 

**  And  that  such  letters  will  be  regu- 
larly forwarded  in  vessels  frorn^  Yar- 
mouth to  the  Helder  Point  on  the  same 
days  as  the  maik  are  sent  to  Cuxhavcn. 

'^  Letters  by  this  conveyance  will  he 
chargeable  with  an  haif-rate  of  postage, 
under  the  act  of  the  d9th  of  his  present 
najes^,  of  sixpence  each  single  letter, 
one  shillinc  double,  one  shilling  and  aix- 
penee  trebw,  and  so  on  in  proportion, 
excepting  single  letters  to  and  from  pri- 
▼ale  soldiers  and  sailors^  which  are 
chargeable  with'  one  penny  only,  under 
the  act  of  the  S5th  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty. 

**  Aad  that  newspapers  will  ako  be 
forwarded  at  a  rate  ot  three-pence  up- 
on each,  provided  such  paper  is  sent 
wkhoHt  coveti  or  in  corerft  open  at  the 
•ides. 
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'*  Two  mails  from  the  army  may  be 
expected  to  arrive  in  each  week, 

**  By  command  of  bis  majesty's  post* 
master  general. 

'*  F.  FaBSLiKCy  Secrttary^ 

IVamyNw^-OFFiCE.  The  transports 
office  is  a  newly  created  board,  and  waf 
instituted  in  July,  1794,  at  first  for  the 
superintendance  of  the  transport  service 
only;  but  to  that  employment  has  since 
been  added  the  management  of  the  pri» 
soners  of  war,  iu  health  at  home^  and 
abroad. 

Tlie  estabUshment  consists  at  present 
of  five  commissioners,  a  secretary,  %xf. 
clerks,  a  surveying  otrtcer,an  inspecting 
oilicer,  two.  storekeepers,  six  messengers 
and  porters,  and  a  housekeeper,  with 
eleven  clerks  in  tlie  department  of  prir 
soners  of  war. 

J'he  immediate  duty  of  this  office,  so 
far  as  related  to  the  transport  service, 
used  to  be  performed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  navy;  except  in  some  ia» 
stances,  where  the  ordnance,  or  other 
departments  hired  the  transports  want- 
ed for  their  own  immediate  service;  and 
the  present  transport  board  have  ptti>- 
sueo  the  modes  of  engaging,  transports 
whitth  were  practised  by  the  navy  board, 
when  the  transport  service  was  under 
its  directions ;  but  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  constitute  a  distinct  board,  to 
transact  the  business  of  that  extensive 
branch  of  the  naval  service ;  and  from 
the  unparalelled  extent  to  which  that 
service  has  been  carried  during  the  late 
war,  it  is  highly  proper  that  every  pos- 
j  sible  check  and  control  should  be  put 
over  so  vast  an  expenditure  of  monejr« 

How  far  (to  use  the  words  of  the  con»- 
mictee)  tliis  board  has  contributed  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  in 
this  article,  or  to  forward  the  due  ex^ 
cution  of  the  service,  beyond  what  the 
commissioners  of  the  navy  might  have 
done,  if  it  had  continued  under  their 
direction,  is  a  point  upon  which  the 
committe  had  not  the  means  of  forming 
any  opinion;  but  as  the  board  was  con* 
stituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  di- 
recting the  transport  service,  and  of  x^ 
gulatin'g  the  care  and  custody  of  the  pri« 
soners  during  the  war,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  duration  of  the  escablishment 
will  not  be  longer  than  the  continuance 
of  the  war;^at  the  termination  of  which, 
00  reason  appeared  to  the  committee, 
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why  the  transport  service  might  not  he 
put  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the 
cooaDaissioners  of  the^  navy,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  commissioners  of  in- 
3uiry  in  their  report  on  that  office,  and 
le  expence  of  a  separate  board  for  the 
transport  service  be  saved,  without  any 
detriment  to  the  public. 

Without  hatarding  an.  opinion  upon 
these  general  observations,we  shall  brief- 
ly add,  that,  by  means  of  the  transport 
office^  many  important  objects,  which 
relate  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  indivi- 
duals, have  been  facilitated,  that  former- 
ly were  subject  to  the  most  embarras- 
sing and  expensive  delays. 

The  present  establishment  consists^of 
five  commissioners,  one. secretary,  one 
chief  clerk,  live  clerks,  aad  seven  extra 
clerks. 
Clerks  for  the  department  for  prisormTs 

of  WOT, 

Home  department.  One  chief  clerk, 
•ne  asbistant  to  chief^clerk,  three  clerks, 
and  one  extra  clerk.  Salaries  unknown. 
Foreign  4epartment,  One  chief  clerk, 
one  translator,  one  assistant  to  chief 
clerk,  three  extra  clerks,  one  office- 
keeper,  four  messengers,  one  porter,  and 
©ne  housekeeper.    S;  Juries  unknown. 

WARrOFFICE.  The  tstublishment 
of  the  war-office,  at  Christmas,  1706, 
according  to  the  last  public  document 
on  that  head,  conbisted  of  the  secretary 
and  deputy  secretary  at  war,  a  first 
clerk,  and  three  principal  clerks,  and 
eight  person^  or  their  assistants,  placed 
at  the  head  of  different  departments  of 
the  office.  The  amount  ot  the  salaries 
of  these  oHlcrs,  (independent  of  einolu- 
SEients)  at  Christmas,  1796,  was  59911. 
12s.  The  following  persons  had  their 
sabries  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  viz. 

Deputy  secretary  at  war  £,5O0  O  0 
£xH miner  of  army  accounts  300  0  0 
Salary  of  an  assistant  to} 

ditto  4001.  -  C  720     0    0 

Ditto  to  another  p20l.        ) 
Clerk  for  the  entry  of  com- 
missions -  118  19    0 
Clerk  ior  the  accounts  of  de- 
serters                -  49    0    0 
Clerk  for  widows*  pensions  114    8    0 
Salary  to   the  examiner  of 
.army  muster  rolls             200    0    0 


lie,  a  decrease  took  place 
at  the  same  period  in  the 
salaries  of  the  principal 
clerks 
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To     counterbalance     this 
charge  against  the  pub- 
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The  number  of  other  clerks  at  the 
war-office  in  1782,  was  twelve.  The 
total  of  their  salaries  was  1,1901. 13s. 
The  number  of  other  clerks  in  1796iy 
was  twenty-one,  and  the  total  salaries 
was  1,8101.  The  increase  of  persons  of 
this  description,  since  1732,  has  been 
nine,  and '  in  the  total  of  their  salaries 
6191. 78. 

The  number  of  retired  clerks,  in  1782, 
was  two,  and  their  salaries  4001.  The 
number  of  retired  clerks  in  1796,  was 
four,  Rlid  their  salaries  4551. 38;  making 
the  increase  in  number  of  retired  clerks 
two,  and  the  total  of  the  increhse  of 
their  salaries  551. 2s. 

With  respect  to  the  emoluments 
which  certain  persons  in  the  war-office 
receive  under  the  head  of  fees,  it  ap- 
peared upon  examination  before  the 
committee-  of  the  House  of  Conunons, 
**^  that  no  document  is  to  be  found  at 
the  war-office,  authorizing  the  several 
and  respective  fees,  whicn  may  be  de- 
manded therein;  nor  does  any  officer 
belonging  to  the  department,  or  retired 
there^om,  know  of  any  orders  having 
been  given  on  the  subject.** 

In  a  schedule  of  the  fees  paid  at  the 
waiH)ffice,  and  a  paper  describing  the 
application  tlicreof,  i^  appeared,  that 
(with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  ar- 
rangement made  in  favour  of  two  r»- 
tirM  principal  clerks)  they  have  bieeD 
exclusively  paid  in  certain  proportions 
to  the  following  clerks  and  officers  :^- 

1.  Deputy  secretary  at  war.  2.  First 
clerk.  3.  Principal  clerk.  4.  Ditto. 
5.  Ditto.  6.  Clerk  for  the  entry  of 
commissions.  7.  Clerk  for  accounts  of 
deserters.  8.  Clerk  for  busir  ss  of  wi- 
dows' pensions.  9.  Examiner  of  army 
accounts.  10.  Assistant  to  the  exami- 
ner of  army  accounts.  It  appeared  on 
examination,  that  during  the  years  1792, 
and  1796,  (being  respectively  periods  of 
peace  and  war)  the  amount  of  all  fees 
received  and  distributed  at  the  warof^ 
6cc,  was  in  the  year  1792,  4,9911.  3s. 
4d.  In  the  year  1796, 42^7311.  lis.  lid. 
The  total  of  the  salaries  in  the  year 
1796;  was  8,5591.  4s.  which,  together 
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with  the  fees  above  stated,  makes  the 
sum  of  61,2901.  15s.  lid.;  of  which 
there  was  paid  by  the  public,  46,1^71. 
7s.  3d.  and  by  individuals,  6>16dl.  89- 
8d.  subject  to  deductions  of  521.  for 
Cases,  leaving  the  total  net  receipt  in 
the  year  1796,  51,2381.  15s.  lid. 

A  table  is  annexed  to  the  report  made 
by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons .in  179 1|  stating  the  receipt  of  tlie 
abovementioned  officers  and  clerks,  on 
an  average,  from  1782,  to  1796,  both 
inclusive^  consisting  of  the  salaries  and 
fees  (distinguishing  each^  received  by 
the  same  officers  and  clerks  in  the  year 
1796,  including  also  the  salaries  and 
fees  allotted  to  two  retired  principal 
clerks.  With  respect  to  the  emolu- 
ments which  were  received  by  the  re- 
tired clerks,  an  expUnatory  letter  was 
written  on  that  head  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
Qttder  secretary  at  war,  m  which  the 
claims  of  these  gentlemen  to  public 
remuneration,  were  stated. 

It  likewise  appeared,  that  there  were 
emoluments  not  arising  from  places  in 
the  War  Office,  but  received  by  officers 
belonging  to  this  department,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  4,611 1.  6s,  to  which 
is  to  be  added,  the  pay  of  an  individual 
as  captain  in  the  navy,  and  of  another 
as  second  lieutenant  colonel  in  a  march- 
ing regiment 

In  consequence  of  the  several  state- 
ments which  were  laid  before  tlie  com- 
.  mittee  of  the  House  of  Commous,  rela- 
tive to  the  fees  and  gratuities  of  va- 
rious offices,  but  especially  of  those 
received  at  the  War  Office,  it  was  re- 
commended, that  the  whole  fees  and 
gratuities  received  in  them,  should  con- 
stitute one  general  fund  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  clerk  of  each  office,  towards 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  office,  and 
that  the  salaries  of  the  under  secreta- 
taries,  clerks,  and  other  officers,  toge- 
ther with  every  other  attendant  ex- 
pence,  be  paid  thereout  quarterly,  as 
far  as  the  nid  fund  will  produce. 

It  likewise  met  the  approbation  of 
the  GommitteCy  as  a  geneml  principle, 
that  those  persons  who  have  retired 
through  age  or  infirmities,  should  re- 
ceive a  liberal  compensation  for  their 
past  services;  but  tliis  compensation 
viras  recommended  to  be  fimited  in  its 
extent,  and  to  be  given  in  conformity  to 
certain  regulations  which  were  proposed 


respecting  the  futdre  application  of  the 
fees  paid  at  the  War  Office. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
counts which  come  into  the  War  Office^ 
and  the  form  of  the  examination  which 
they  undergo  there,  it  has  been  stated 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
first  head  consists  of  the  annual  ac- 
counts of  the  ordinary  and  incidental 
charges  of  established  regiments;  the 
second  may  not  inaccurately  he  defined 
regimental  extraordinaries,  or  incidental 
expenccs  more.  pn>perly  belonging  to 
estiiblished  corps  than  to  the  army  in 
general,  ^.vhich  latter  are  known  by  the 
•term,  "  Extraordinaries  of  the  Army." 
All  claims  made  by  the  regimental  agents 
come  under  the  inspection  of  the  "  Ex- 
aminer of  Army  Accounts,''  to  whose 
office  they  are  transmitted  of  course, 
in  virtue  of  a  general  delegation  of  that 
duty  to  him  by  the  secretary  ut  war: 
after  his  e.iiuuination  and  report,  the 
secretary  at  war,  in  many  iiistaiicesy 
orders  partial  issues  of  money  by  letter 
to  the  paymaster  general.  No  final 
payment  is  made,  except  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  warrant  countersigned  by 
the  secretary  at  war,  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, by  three  lords  of  the  treasunr. 
The  regimental  agents  account  finally 
to.  the  secretary  at  war.  They  are  lik^ 
wise  accountable  to  him  and  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  for  every  species  of 
mismanagement  or  misconduct  with  re* 
spect  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  &c. 

The  forms  under  which  all  payments 
derived  from  the  establishment  are  con- 
ducted, consist  of  the  following  pa- 
pers:— 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  regiment. 

2.  The  warrant  from  the  War  Office 
to  make  out  debentures,  with  the  state 
of  charges  annexed. 

3.  The  debenture  made  up  at  the 
pay-ofiice. 

4.  The  final  or  clearing  warrant. 

5.  The  pay-office  state. 
This  department  consists  of:-— 
Ohe  secretary  at  24801.  per  annum. 
One  deputy  secretary  and  first  clerk 

at  32001.  per  annum. 

Four  senior  clerks,  seven  clerks,  sa- 
laries unknown. 

One  paymaster  of  widows'  pensions. 

One  deputy  ditto. 

One  examnicr  of  army  accounts,  ut 
15001.  per  annum. 
I  Three 
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Three  assistant^  one  messenger,  poe 
office  keeper,  one  store  keeper. 

For  a  imMite  and  specific  account  of 
this  office,  see  pages  205,  298,  2S6, 
itST,  ^1,  of  the  Reports  from  «he  Be* 
leot  ComiDitcee  of  tne  House  of  Com- ' 
nons  in  ir9T. 

The  War  Office  department  has  no 
iDonoern  in  framing  or  execatkig  the  in- 
terior and  local  regulations  of  the  mi- 
litia forces.  These  ane  made,  altered, 
and  amended  by  the  lord^-lieutenants 
«>f  counties,  after  having  i)een  subqutted  || 
to  parliament. 

O^^F  ICE  of'  Secretary  rf  State  for-  the 
"War  Department, — The  office  ol'  secre- , 
tary  of  state  for  the  war  d^mrtment, 
^as  first  established  on  the  11th  of  July 
1794,  the  whole  business  ofthe  war  diik 
^artment  iiaving  from  the  commence^ 
<ment  of  the  war -in  1798,  :down  <to  that 
period,  'been  transacted  by  Mr.  Dundas, 
9n  addition  to  the  ordinary^  business  of 
1^  home  department. 

«The  accttSBulation  of  flffiMrs  ocoar 
•sioncd  by  the  war,  had,  howeft'er,  as  it 
-18  stated,  rendei^d  it  -necessary  to  add 
four  clerks  to  the  ordinary  .establish- 
fioent,  and  to  .enxploy  two  otlicrs,  be- 
longing to  paoticuhir  branches,  almost 
constantly  aiid  exclusively,  aud  had  in 
•such  manner  averloaded  every  indivi^' 
4ual  then  existing  in  the  office,  thatthe 
necessity  c^  a  separate  establishment 
ibr  managing  the  affiiirs  of  war  exclu- 
sively, was  soon  felt,  and  produced  the 
|)reseat  additional  office  of  secretaiy  of 
.«tate  for  the  war  departpient.  N^ot- 
-withstanding  the  resignatiuu  or  dismis- 
sion of  those  ministers  who  first  created 
this  establishment!  the  necessity  for  its 
continuance  has  been  equally  felt,  and 
Mr.  Dundas  is  succeeded  by  Lord  Ho- 
bart,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  war 
department. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  acquaint  the 
reader,  that  the  matter  which  relates  to 
our  principal  offices  in  the  military  de- 
partment, has  been  extcncted  out  of  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.—- 
eome  alterations  have  occurred  since 
tlie  inquiry  in  1797,  (of  which  the  pre- 
sent'speaker  was  chairman,)  and  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  whole  system  will, 
most  probably,  take  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  military  commission 
that  has  been  instituted.  "  The  inquisi- 
tive reader  will^  however,- find  uuder 
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War-department,  a  moi'e  speciiic  aiid 
more  recent  account  of  that  office. 

In  thus  quitting  the  subject,  as  to  its 
eeneral  view,  we  ^atimot  helpmealioD- 
mg,  itnt  muoh  trouble  would  be  obviatf- 
ed,  were  the  names  and  designatiom  oC 
the  several  oftices  marked  in  iia^  le- 
gible characters,  at  the  entrance  of  each 
department.  This  mode  has  already 
been  adopted  in  Somerset  House. 

DeUofi  ef  Office.  The  disappotnt- 
ments  and  «ni;barrassmeDt»  to  whidb 
snany  individuals,  but  most  especially 
military  men,  are  exposed,  diroogh  tKe 
tardy  progress  of  official  bueiness,  and 
«rhich  nave  obtained  a  siort  of  pro^teriiUl 
«ttF8e  under  this  term,  shew  4he  na- 
t»ssity  of  regulations  bmg  made  out 
4a  the  dearest  manper;  and  when  made 
out,  of  tlieir  being  speedily  and  faith- 
fully complied  with.  If  aroorastina- 
iion  l»e  'the  uhief  of  tinoie,  deli^s  ia  «r^ 
iioe  are  eeoret  abeMors  of  it. 

Insolence  df  Office,  a  self-^senaied 
importance,  against  which  1i«de  minds 
are  nevjer  proof,  and  of  wihioh  gieat 
minds  are  almost  always  the  unfortu- 
nate victims.  Clerks  in  oiTice  and  petty 
secretaries  are  ^objeot  t^tbis  weakneaa. 

OFFICER.  Amongat  the  ancients, 
the  profession  of  arms  was  not  a  -dis- 
tinct  an*d  separate  avocation,  to  which 
men  devoted  the  whole  of  their  vpp^ir 
oation  and  their  lives*,  the  great  gene- 
rals of  the  'Greeks  and  Uomans  wave 
the  ministers  .of  the  atate,  and  the  lea- 
ders of  popular  assentbhes.  Paridos 
was  the  most  distinguished  orator -of 
his  time;  Xenophon  was  excellent  as 
an  historian,  and  in  every  branch  of 
prose  composition.  All  the  great  ga- 
nerals  of  tlie  diffi.^rent  Grecian  states 
appear  to  have  been  men  highly  en- 
duwed;  strangers  to  no  branch  of  lite- 
rature or  learning  then  known.  The 
-first  Scipio  was  the  protector  of  genias, 
the  patron  of  the  arts,  the  friend  of 
talents.  Pompey  was  distinguished  as 
a  public  .speaker:  ^uinCilian  says  of 
CfBsar,  that  he  was  the  only  mao  who 
could  have  rivalled  Cicero  in  eloquence, 
and  that  Tanta  in  eo  w  eif,  4d  mcumgH^ 
ea  concitatioy  ut  appareai  ilium  eodem 
unimodiximequo  beUevit.  It,  therefor^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
Q>piuion  of  those  two,  the  greatest  na^ 
tions  that  have  ever  trodden  die'earth, 
that  military  parsuitft  ought  only  to  ha 
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followed  by  lesser  and  more  ignr»hle 
minds;  that  a  man  might  be  little  in 
the  other  avocations  o(  human  hfe,  and 
great  iu  the  field  of  battle.  That  happy 
discovery  had  not  yet  been  made,  that 
an  army  was  the  sink  i)(  the  state,  a 
drain  for  the  trash  and  refuse  of  its  po- 

J  eolation  of  every  description;  the  asy- 
um  of  the  id'e,  the  ignorant  and  the 
proflii^ite;  the  temple  of  blockheads, 
where  the  chief  priest  might  be  the 
most  contemptible  of  the  human  kind. 
Send  your  son  into  the  army,  for  he  is 
fit  for  nothing  else,  has,  in  a  certain 
country,  become  a  common  phrase.*^ 
Fortunately  for  that  nation,  she  has 
not  vet  to  contend  for  her  existence. 
Predatorv  war  in  Asia,  or  the  attacks 
of  islands,  when  you  are  masters  of 
the  sea,  do  not  req|^uire  natural  abili- 
ties of  the  first  magnitude,  or  extensive 
military  knowledge  to  conduct  them; 
but  the  hour  may  yet  ariive,  when  a 
great  general  may  be  wanting;  when 
the  war-hoop  may  be  heard  at  our  door 
and  the  battle  be  in  our  plains.  In  the 
moment  of  peril  our  Deliverer  will  pro- 
bably not  be  found  in  that  wretched 
class  of  meni  who  are  unfit  for  all  other 
professions. 

Let  us  invoke  the  manes  of  the  illustri- 
ous dead  of  all  nations,  who  have  filled 
the  world  with  the  glory  of  their  military 
exploits,  to  interfere  with  the  splen* 
dour  of  their  sacred  and  departed 
names,  and  to  rescue  the  profession  of 
arms  from  the  sco&  of  folly,  and  the 
malignant  revilings  of  men  who  con- 
ceive they  belong  to  graver  professions; 
•8  if  there  could  be  any  profesbion  so 
grave,  as  that  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  defending  the  state.  As  long  as 
the  glory  of  nations,  and  the  fate  of  em- 
pires shall  depend  upon  the  fate  of  bat- 
tles, »o  long  may  the  army  be  justly 
denominated  the  most  serious  of  hu- 
man avocations,  the  most  grave  of  all 
professions;  and  that,  in  the  conduct 
of  whose  members  governments  ought 
to  feel  the  most  sincere  and  lively  in- 
terest. Does  then  the  army  require 
no  attaiiimeiics?  — To  be  an  officer, 
is  no  previous  mental  discipline  neces- 
sary, DO  study,  no  reflexion,  no  power 
of  comparis>in?— To  teach  others,  ought 
jou  to  be  untaught  yourself^  From 
what  has  been  seen  and  heard  in  other 
«ouutries^  one  would  suppose,  that  it 
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was  imagined  military  skill  was  a  cer- 
tain legerdemain  trick,  the  art  of  a 
conjuror,  which  might  as  well  be  known 
and  practised  by  a  fool  as  by  a  wise 
roan.  How  often  lias  it  been  dinned 
into  our  (not  offended,  because  ignorant) 
ears,  that  such  and  such  an  individual| 
though  not  a  sensible  man,  is  a  most 
excellent  officer!  The  time  has  at 
length  arrived,  that  such  wretched  pre- 
judices, contradicted  by  the  experience 
of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  should 
cease. 

There  is  mo  profession  that  requires  | 
greater  knowledge  and  capacity  than| 
the  army.  A  British  officer  is  often 
employed  at  such  a  distance  from  his 
own  country,  and  has  so  few  opportu* 
uities  of  communicating  with  his  go- 
vernmoiit,  that  he  must  teach  himself 
to  depend  more  on  the  resources  of  his 
own  mind,  than  the  general  of  any 
other  nation.  He  is  likely  to  be  occu- 
pied with  many  things  not  strictly  mi- 
litary, the  whole  responsibility  of  which, 
the  exigencies  of  public  affairs  m^  re- 
({uire  him  to  take  upon  himself.  There 
is  no  service  in  which  extensive  views 
and  great  knowledge  and  information 
will  be  found  so  essentially  necessary  on- 
particular  occasions,  as  in  ours.  We 
would  therefore  give  the  best  possible 
education  to  an  officer ;  we  would  instil 
into  his  yoiing  mind,  that  if  he  wished 
to  distinguish  himself  in  his  profes- 
sion, he  must  commence  by  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  superiority  as  a  man. 
To  laugh  at  learning,  and  to  hug  our 
ignorance,  is  the  miserable  fashion  of 
coxciimbs,  and  the  imitation  of  those 
who  never  were  born  to  be  eminent  in 
any  profession,  or  to  be  excellent  in  any 
human  pursuit.  An  officer,  because  he 
is  learned  in  the  closet,  is  not  less  brave 
in  the  field.  Kn(9wledge  would  not 
only  be  useless,  but  mischievous,  if  it 
did  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  under- 
standing, purify  the  heart,  and  elevate 
the  mind.  On  this  subject  there  is 
a  fine  observation  of  Addison  in  the 
Spectator:  he  says,  ^  that  the  mind 
which  lays  fallow,  Sven  for  a  single 
moment,  vegetates  weeds  and  brambles, 
which  afterwards  require  the  labour  of 
lyeeks,  months,  and  years  to  eradicate.'^ 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  better  prepa- 
ration for  the  performance  of  great  ac- 
tions, than  toe  continued  exertion  o^* 
4H  t' 
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the  mind.  Men,  who  have  the  habits 
of  thinking  early,  transfer  those  habits 
from  one  subject  to  another.  Many  of 
the  ofticers  employed  on  the  staff  of 
the  French  army  had  been  educated  as 
physicians  and  huvyers.  They  conse- 
quentiy  possessed  that  tone  and  energy 
of  understanding,  which  belonged  to 
men  ^  ho  have  exerted  all  the  powers 
of  their  minds.  They  adapted  their 
old  and  early  habits  to  their  new  pro- 
fession. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  officers 
who  made  a  figure  in  the  civil  wars  of 
England,  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
Bar.  Some  men  have  certainly  particu- 
lar aptitude  for  particular  pursuits; 
yet  gener&l  powers  of  thinking,  com- 
paring and  combining,  may  be  applied 
with  the  greatest  effect  to  things  in 
their  own  nature  entirely  different.-— 
But  the  ditficulty  is  to  enable  a  man, 
who  has  never  thought  at  all,  except  on 
trifling  subjects,  to  expand  his  mind, 
and  to  arrive  with  promptness,  deci- 
sion and  exactitude,  at  some  of  tlie 
most  arduous  combinations  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  We  would  wish  to  raise 
officers  in  their  own  estimation;  but 
above  all,  to  eradicate  some  foolish 
opinions  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  public  on  this  important  subject, 
without  due  consideration.  We  shall  be 
asked  by  some  pedant,  perhaps  a  mili- 
tary one  (because  there  are  pedants  in 
all  professions,  and  bigots  in  all  reli- 
gions), whether  we  would  make  a  scholar 
of  an  officer — we  say  yes ;  and  defend 
ourselves  by  the  practice  and  the  exam- 
ple of  the  ancients,  and  b^  the  precept  of 
intuitive  reason,  all  of  which  tell  us,  that 
though  knowledge  may  be  power,  yet 
ignorance  cannot  be^  strength.  I'he 
army  is  at  times  the  most  active  of  all 
professions,  but  there  are  long  inter\'als 
of  leisure  and  inaction  which  cannot 
be  filled  up  by  the  mere  routine  of  mi- 
litary duty.  The  vacant  miud  preys 
upon  itself,  and  acc^uires  those  listless 
lounging  habits  which  are  a  curse  to 
the  possessor,  and  the  constant  dieme 
of  ridicule  to  those  who  do  not  estimate 
the  importance  of  the  army  to  the 
ftate,  and  who  know  notliing  of  a  sol- 
dier but  that  he  is  dressed  in  red  or 
blue.r  Temperance,  courage,  persever- 
ance^ moderation  in  prosperity,  con- 
stancy in  adversity,  ore  the  virtues  of  an 


officer.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  ac- 
quiring, practising,  and  confirming  these 
noble  qualities,  so  that  at  lengtn  they 
become  inherent  in  us,  and  constitute, 
as  it  were  an  inseparable  part  of  our 
nature?  Why,  study  and  reflection;  to- 
gether with  exanTples,  drawn  from  books 
and  history.  A  man  is  unfortunate  if 
books  do  not  make  him  wiser;  but  be 
must  have  pursued  a  very  ill-arranged 
course  of.studies  indeed,  if'^he  has  not  be- 
come better  for  their  perusing. We  should 
recommend  reading,  above  all  tilings,  to 
officers,  because  it  is  apt  to  inspire 
young  men  with  that  necessary  respect 
for  morals  and  virtue,  which  tends  in 
the  highest  degree  to  elevate  the  cha- 
racter, and  is  the  piire  source  from 
whence  great  actions  generally  spring. 

Various  are  the  disputes,  how  and 
where  officers  are  to  be  educated,  and 
what  they  ought  to  know  ?  In  our  opinion 
there  can  be  little  doubt  upon  the  mat- 
ter: give  them  the  best  possible  educa* 
tion,  and  teach  them  every  thing  which 
is  necessary  to  be  known  by  an  accom- 
plished  gentleman  in  a  free  country. 
All  knowledge  expands  the  mind;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  highest 
branches  of  the  military  duties  can  only 
be  practised  with  success  and  effect  by 
men  of  the  greatest  reach  of  though^ 
and  quickness  of  intellect.    Away  with 
those  silly  notions,  that  the  practice  of 
the  profession  of  arms  oi^  belongs  to 
inferior    men.     Ignorance,    prejudice, 
and  trade  may  maintain  the  position, 
but  history,  truth,  and  philosophy  all 
contradictit.    An  oHicer  must  be  cool 
and  collected,  and  rise  above  himself  in 
those  moments  of   peril    and   danger 
which  appal  other  men.    He*  must  be- 
come more  fearless  as  the  causes  of 
fear  increase;  he  must  possess  a  mind 
of  the  greatest  possible  extension,  which 
embraces  the  entire  of  a  subject  in  one 
grasp,  and  can  think,  decide,  and  act  in 
the  same  moment.    These  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  these  powers  of 
mind  are  certainly  not  the  portion  oi 
ordinary  men,  but  of  those  fortunate 
beings  who  are  bom  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  auspicious  planets.    They 
are  innate,  they  may  be  improved  by 
study,  labour,  and  reflexion,  but  they 
are  implanted  by  the  hand  of  Nature 
alone.  We  think  it  can  be  proved  fro» 

the  example  of  the  uidents^  that  the 
*^  men 
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men  who  peribnned  the  most  glorious 
achievements  in  war,  were  often  the 
distinguished  writers,  tlie  ^splendid  ora- 
tors of  the  aeras  in  wiiich  they  flou- 
rished. 

We  certainly  want  a  fixed 'standard 
by  which  we  can  estimate  the  compara- 
tive de»;rce  of  merit  of  distinguished 
generals  in  different  ages  in  ditlerent 
countries.  The  King  of  Prussia  thought, 
that  Caesar  and  ILuinibal  were  the 
greatest  generals  who  appear  in  the  an- 
nals of  warfare,  and  that  the  contest 
for  superiority  lay  between  them.  With- 
out any  servile  submission  we  incline  to 
be  of  the  same  sentiment.  But  at  all 
events  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
great  generals  of  auti({uity  were  more 
/distinguished  as  men,  than  those  of  mo- 
dem tiroes.  From  whence  it  appears 
to  follow,  that  military  knowledge  has 
not  (rained  ground  by  making  the  army 
a  dibtinct  and  separate  profession.-— 
There  are  many  and  long  intervals  of 
leisure  in  the  life  of  an  officer,  which 
cannot  be  filled  up  by  the  mere  constant 
recurring  details  of  petty  duties.  Un- 
occupied minds  can  produce  those  weeds 
and  noxious  herbs  of  which  Addison 
flpeaks.  The  best  preparatiou  for  ac- 
tual warfare  is,  that  the  mind  of  the 
ofFicer  should  be  tutored  by  study  and 
application,  and  the  body  of  the  sol- 
dier strengthened  by  exercise,  and  la- 
bour, ujieful  to  the  state,  and  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  own 
health  and  vigour.  Instead  of  spending 
tlieir  whole  lives  perouetting  on  a  par 
rade,  and  performing  e\*olutions  which 
are  practised  every  where  but  in  a  field 
of  battle,  the  generals  of  the  ancients 
found  time  for  all  employments,  and 
their  soldiers  executed  the  most  srupen^ 
dous  works;  the  remains  of  whic^i  are 
still  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  example 
of  the  Greeks  and  liomans,  in  order  to 
persuade  officers  that  learning,  science, 
and  eloquence,  are  not  incompatible  with 
their  profession,  and  the  main  pursuit 
of  their  lives;  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  are  the  ornaments  which  have 
added  lustre  to  the  character  of  the 
most  illustrious  warriors,  who  have  ap- 
peared in  the  n^ost  military  ages  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  we  have  digressed  too 
much  on  this  subject;  but  we  think  we 
have  pt;iceived  tnaC  there  is  a  bearing 


and  an  inclination  -  to  form  conclusions 
on  this  question,  which  may  ultimately 
become  extremely  injurious  to  the  pul^ 
lie,  and  tend  to  impress  opinions  on 
the  officers  of  the  army,  highly  detri- 
mental to  themselves  and  the  service  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  Many  causes 
have  operated  to  damp  the  military 
spirit  in  England;  the  clamour  and  jeu« 
lousy  which  existed  against  standing 
armies  for  many  years  after  the  Revo- 
lution, the  wealth  poured  in  by  trade, 
the  superior  rewards  offered  by  all 
other  professions,  the  enormous  increase 
of  the  taxes  and  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  coubequent  reduction  of 
the  pay  (which  now,  for  a  century^ 
except  in  the  inferior  ranks,  has  al- 
ways remained  the  same).  Till  the 
very  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
the  European  armies  tvere  full  of  tlie 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England.  In  an 
action  in  tlie  Dutch  war,  the  Duke  of 
York's  ship  was  crouded  with  volun- 
teers of  the  first  fashion ;  three  of  whom 
were  killed  near  his  person.  Amongst  \ 
this  class  of  men,  at  present,  there  ap»  ' 
f)ears  to  be  little  ambition  to  acquire  mi«  ' 
litary  fame.  An  attachment  to  party,  : 
a  speech  delivered  with  eflect  in  either  ■ 
House  of  Parliament,  is  a  more  sure ,' 
road  to  power  and  influence,  than  half 
a  dozen  victories.  In  other  countries 
the  army,  though  it  does  not  lead  to* 
wealth,  has  always  been  considered  as  \ 
the  first  of  the  professions,  and  makes 
some  compensation  for  tiie  various 
mortifications  and  privations  to  which 
officers  are  every  where  more  exposed 
than  any  other  class  of  the  coimnuuity. 
Every  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  ex- 
cite a  military  spirit  in  England :  there 
arc  ditiiculties  in  the  way,  and  serious 
ones  too, '  Our  commerce,  our  manu- 
factures, 'our  navy,  occupy  so  much 
wealth,  time,  and  attention,  that  our 
army  must  naturally  be  in  the  back- 
ground. Men  of  ambition  and  talents 
will  not  purspe  an  inferior  line,  where 
they  may  pass  their  whole  lives  without 
lifiving  a  single  opportunity  of  exertion 
or  arriving  at  tliose  distinctions  in  the 
state,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  men  in 
other  trades  and  professicms.  In  peace 
tliey  are  neglected  by  the  government; 
in  war  they  pass  years  in  pestilential 
climates  without  the  prospect  of  wealth, 
tlie  hope  of  glory,  or  where  indu&try  in 
411 2  ua« 
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anavailing  and  talent  is  buried ;  where 
they  drag  a  miserable  existence  without 
.consolation,  and  die  unknown,  unpitied, 
and  unmoiirned  by  that  country  to 
whom  they  have  made  a  sacrilice  of 
their  time,  their  fortunes,  their  healthy 
and  ultimately  of  their  lives. 

Having  received  this  article  from  one 
of  the  best  informed  sources,  we  give  it 
to  our  military  readers  without  any  al- 
teration oi:  comment  of  our  own.  We 
shrill  only  conclude  by  observing,  that 
commanding  oflicers,  and  indeed  all 
otficers,  should  invariably  recollect  what 
has  been  so  well  said  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  king  of  Sweden.  He  finished  his 
course  (to  use  the  historian's  own  words) 
as  an  hero  ought  to  do,  with  his  szeord 
in  his  hand,  the  word  of  command  betwixt 
his  lipSy  and  victory  tn  expectance^  con- 
cluding ail  with  this  religious  ejacula- 
tion, My  God  J  My  God/ 

Officers,  in  a  military  sense,  are  of 
several  denominations  and  ranks,  viz. 

Commissioned  Ofiicers,  are  those 
appointed  by  the  king's  commission; 
such  are  all  from  the  general  to  the 
cornet  and  ensign,  both  inclusive;  and 
in  the  Blues,  or  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
the  quaVter-master  bears  the  King's 
commission. 

Warrant  Officers,  those  who  have 
no  commissions,  but  only  warrants 
from  such  hoards,  or  persons,  who  are 
authorized  by  the  king  to  grant  them. 

Non-commisiioncd  Officers,  are  ser^ 
jeant-majors,  quarter-master  Serjeants, 
^rjeants,  drum  and  fife  majors,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  commanfling  oHi- 
cers  of  regiments,  and  by  them  may  be 
reduced  without  a  court  martial.  But 
it  is  not  in  the  po^er  of  any  captain  of 
a  company,  or  other  subordinate  oiB- 
cer,  to  reduce  a  serjeant  without  the 
sentence  of  a  geueral  or  fegimental 
court  martial. 

General  Officers,  are  those  whose 
command  is  not  limited  to  a  single  com- 
pany, troop,  or  regiment;  but  extends 
to  n  body  of  forces,  composed  of  several 
raiments:  such  are  the  general,  lieu- 
tenant general,  major  general,  and  in 
some  armies  brigadier  general. 

General  olRcers,  having  regiments, 
nay  be  suimnoned  to  attend  the  board 
at  the  liorse  Guards,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  patterns  for 
clotiiing,  or  of  deciding  upoa  any  otlier 


point  which  coikcerns  the  interior  ceco- 
nomy  of  the  service.  They  are  sum- 
moned from  the  judge  advocate's  of- 
fice, to  whom  they  must  aoply  for  leivt 
of  absence  in  case  of  sickness.  Their 
letter  of  excuse  is  transmitted  by  him 
to  the  adjutant  general,  who  lays  it  be* 
fore  the  board. 

Field  Officers,  are  such  as  com* 
mand  a  whole  regiment ;  as  the  ouloDel, 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  major. 

Staff' Oi'FiCBVLSj  are  the  quarter'mai* 
ter-general,  and  the  adjutant-genenii, 
brigade  officers,  and  aid!»-de-camp,  aho 
the  quarter-masters,  adjutants,  the  phy- 
sicians, surgeons,  and  chaplains. 

Subaltern  Officers,  are  lieuteoauts, 
comets,  and  ensigns. 

Flag  Officers,  are  admirals  who 
hoist  flags  at  the  mast  heads. 

Sea  Officers,  are,  in  genemf^  »fl 
those  who  have,  any  commaDd  in  the 

The  following  observations,  which 
more  spedfically  relate  to  guards,  are  $o 
generally  applicable  to  every  other  aa- 
litary  situation  on  service,  that  »e  re- 
commend them  to  the  serious  attentioo 
of  every  oHiccr:— 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  officers,  to  tskc 
notice  of  any  negligence,  or  impropnfty 
of  conduct,  w  the  men,  whether  on  duty 
or  off  duty,  although  the  person  or  per- 
sons offending,  should  not  belong  to 
their  particular  regiments.  Iliey  •« 
immediately  to  report  all  negjectt  oi 
duty  to  the  officer  commanding  ths 
guard ;  and  they  are  enjoined  to  coono^i 
and  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  regiment  to  which  they  beionfo 
any  non-commissioned  officers  or  sol* 
diers,  they  may  detect  in  disorderly 
practice.^,  or  who  appear  out  of  t"f^ 
quarters,  conducting  themselves  either 
in  point  of  behaviour  or  appearance,  «> 
a  manner  unbecoming  soldiers.— i^f** 
lations  and  Orders^  p.  90. 

Brevet  Offici-r,  one  who  in  oo«»C 
duty  with  other  corps  takes  ^^^^ 
cording  to  the  commissioir  which  n€ 
holds  from  the  kiug,  and  which  t»  ^ 
.  perior  to  tire  one  for  which  be  ^^^^ 
receives  pay,  or  by  which  he  c»x\  y^ 
duty  in  ^is  own.  A  caplsin  for  "^ 
stance,  in  the  twenty-thira  regi^>cn^<>• 
foot,  who  has  the  rank  of  brevet-i*yoj 
in  the  army,  may,  when  that  **T*^^ 
brigade  duty,  command  every  ^"P*^ 
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on  service  with  him.    The  word  brevet 
is  talsen  from  the  French,  and  in  the 
instance  before  us  means  rank  without 
pajr.  During  thfrFrench  monarchy  there 
were  various  instances  in  which  indi- 
viduals held  posts  of  honour  during  the 
king's  pleasure,  or  during  their  own 
natural  lives.     Hence   duct  d  brevet, 
dukes  by  brevet;  or    to   use  an  ex- 
pression more  familiar  to  us,  persons 
who  received  the  patent  letter  of  a 
dukedom  during  their  natural  lives.-* 
Brevet  likewise  signified  a  sum  attached 
bv  order  of  the  king  to  the  sale  of  a 
comnoi^ion  or  place  for  the  benefit  of 
a  deceased  person's  wife,  heirs,  or  cre- 
ditors: this  wag  called  brevet  de  retenue. 
So  that  the  word  brevet,  though  limited 
to  one  sense  amongst  us,  was  applica- 
ble to  rank  and  emolument  among  the 
French.     Hence  breveter  signified  to 
five  a  person  a  commission,  place,  or 
'mpJoyment;   to  invest  him  with  ho- 
lorarv  rank;   or  to  authorize  him  to 
eceive  a  pension.    Brevet  de  capitaine, 
unifies  the  commission,  or  rank  of  a 
iptaiu. 

VVe  have  already  given  an  account 

the  civil  officers  belonging  to  the 
veral  military  departments  under 
3ir  specific  heads.  The  following 
;  connected  with  Chelsea  and  Wool- 
:h. 

Oiri/  OprrcERS  belonging  to  theRoyal 
Moratory  at  Woolwich  :^^ 
)ne  comptrcfller,  one  chief  fire  mas- 

oue  assistant  fire  master,  one  in- 
^tor  of  gun*powder  manufactures, 
ricrks,  one  extra  clerk,  one  surgeon, 
inspector  of  artillery,  one  assistant 
',  one  clerk  and  draftsman,  one 
,  one  proof  master,  one  searcher, 
instrumenr  keeper,  one  modeller, 
t<;si>cant,  one  constructor  of  artil- 
citrriageSy  one  assistant  to  ditto, 
rcond  assistant,  and  two  clerks. 
PITERS  beiortging  to  the  Tiotfal  Mi- 

Jir/tository  at  Woolwich:^-' 
'  siiperintendant,onemodeller,one 

one  draftsman,  one  astronomical 
er  at  Oreenwich,  salaries  un- 
1^0  these  may  be  added,  the 
<  beiortging  to  the  different  out- 
ind  garrisons  tluit  are  subject  to 
itish  government.  The  names 
>oiiitrnents  may  he  seen  in  pages 
cJ  203  of  the  Royal  Calendar^ 
ily  csdled  the  Red  Book, 
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Gottimittioners  and  Officers  cf  thB- 
Royal  Hospital  at  CheUea : — 

The  civil  department  consists  of--* 
The  president  of  the  council.  First  lord 
of  the  treasury.  The  two  secretaries  of 
state.  The  paymaster  general  of  land 
forces.  The  secretary  at  wmr.  The 
two  comptrollers  of  army  accounts.. 
The  governor  and  lieutenant  governor. 
Salaries  unknown. 

The  military  department  consists  of 
^-Governor  at  5001.  per  ann.  lieute* 
nant  governor  at  4001.  per  ann.  Major 
2501.  Adjutant  lOOl.  Treasurer,  w>o 
is  the  paymaster  general  for  the  timk 
being,  salary  unknown.  Deputy  trei^ 
surer,  one  cletk,  two  chaplains,  one  se» 
cre^ary  and  registrar,^  two  clerks,  •  one 
agent  and  paymaster  to  the  ont-pen* 
sioners,  one  pnysician  at  lOOl.  per  ann. 
one  comptroller,  one  steward,  one  sui^ 
geon  at  lOOl.  p«r  ann.  two  surgeon's 
mates,  one  apothecary,  one  truss  maker, 
one  whitster,  one  wardrobe  keeper,  one 
compter  of  coal  yard,  one  organist,  one 
clerk  of  the  works,  one  master  lamp- 
lighter, one  master  butler,  one  master 
cook,  one  second  cook,  two  under  cooka^ 
one  scullery-man,  one  gardener,  one 
master  barber,  one  engine  keeper,  one 
clock  keeper,  one  canal  keeper  and 
turncock,  one  sexton,  one  jisber  of  the 
hall,  one  porter,  one  cellarman,  two 
sweepers,  one  ntatron,  one  master  ma* 
son,  one  master  smith,  one  .master 
painter,  and  one  plumber. 

Field  Officers  belonging  to  thetevt- 
ral  regiments  of  militia  in  Ireland:-^ 

By  an  act  passed  on  the  S4th  of 
March,  1801,  the  number  of  field  offi- 
cers of  this  description  has  been  in- 
creased by  adding  one  additional  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  one  additional  ma- 
jor to  such  of  the  Irish  regiments  as 
consist  of  ei?;ht  companies,  or  upwards, 
and  one  additional  major  to  such  of  the 
said  regiments  as  consist  of  seven  com* 
panies  or  under.  The  following  coun- 
ties consist  of  eight  companies  and  up- 
wards:— Antrim,  Armagh,  North  Cork^ 
South  Cork,  City  of  Cork,  Donegal, 
City  of  Dublin,  Galway,  Kerry,  Kil" 
kenny,  King*s  County,  County  of  Lime^. 
rick,  Londonderry,  Louth,  Hieath,  idio-. 
naghan,  Roscommon,  Tipperary,  T^rone^ 
'  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  The  Carlow^ 
Cavan,  Clare,  North  Downshire,  South 
DoanshirCf  County  of  Dublin,  Ferma~ 
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nagh,  KildarCy  Leitrimy  City  of  Lime- 
rick, Long^fordj  North  Mayo,  South 
Mayo,  Queen^s  County,  Sligo,  Westmeaik, 
and  Wicklow  regiments,  consist  of  se- 
ven companies,  or  are  under  seven  com-  \ 
panies. 

All  such  additional  field  officers,  if 

analified,  in  manner  as  field  officers  of 
lie  same  rank  in  the  militia  of  Ireland 
are  now  by  law  required  to  be,  and  not 
disapproved  of  by  the  lord  lieutenant, 
or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of 
Ireland,  within  fourteen  days  after  sucli 
certificate  shall  have  been  laid  before 
iiim  or  them,  shall,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  be  deemed  and  taken  as  field 
officers  of  the  respective  regiments  in 
the  respective  ranks  to  which  their  com- 
missions shall  respectively  appoint  thcra; 
&nd  shall  have  the  same  powers  accord- 
ing to  such  commissions  respectively, 
that  other  field  ollicers  in  the  militia 
now  have,. and  shall  have  rank,  and  re- 
ceive pay  according  to  such  rank  from 
the  dates  of  their  respective  commis- 
sions, in  manner  and  rorm  as  the  held 
officers  of  the  militia  regiments  of  Ire- 
land are  now  entitled  thereto. 

Officer  in  waiting.  The  officer 
next  for  duty  is  so  called.  He  is  always 
mentioned  in  orders,  and  ought  to  be 
ready  (ar  the  service  specified,  at  a  mi- 
nute's warning.  He  must  not,  on  this 
account,  quit  the  camp,  garrison,  or 
cantonments. 

Officer  of  the  Day,  an  officer  whose 
immediate  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  in- 
terior oeconomy  and  good  order  of  the 
Corps  to  which  he  belongs,  or  of  those 
with  which  he  does  mixed  duty.  The 
following  regulations  will  explain  the 
nature  of  that  duty  when  troops  are  en- 
camped >— 

The  officers  for  daily  duty  in  camp, 
independent  of  guards,  will  be  a  general 
or  generals  of  the  day,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  strength  of  the  camp. 
In  large  camps  there  will  be  a  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  day,  and  a  major- 
general  of  each  wing,  or  one  major  ge- 
neral of  cavalry,  and  one  of  infantry; 
and  majors  of  brigade  in  the  same  pro- 
portions a  field  officer  per  brigade,  and 
a  captain  and  subaltern  of  the  day  per 
regiment,  and  an  adjutant  and  quarter 
master  of  the  day  per  brigade*. 

The  general  of  the  day  is  to  superin- 
tend the  regularity  and  discipline  of  the 
camp,  in  every  particular :  he  i^  to  visit  [ 


the  guards  of  the  camp  and  the  outposts 
(unless  the  latter  are  put  under  the 
command  of  some  particular  officer): 
he  is  to  call  out  and  inspect  the  inlying 
picquets,  as  often,  and  at  such  times, 
as  he  thinks  proper:  he  is  to  receive  all 
reports  in  camp,  and  make  immediate 
communication  of  any  extraordinary  oc- 
currences, to  the  commander  in  chief. 

The  captain  of  the  day  of  each  regi- 
ment superintends  the  cleanliness  and 
regularity  of  the  camp  of  the  regiment: 
he  attends  the  parading  of  all  regiments 
al  guards,  orders  the  roll  to  be  called 
frequently  and  at  uncertain  hours,  and 
reports  every  thing  e&ti-aordinary  to  the 
commanding  officer. 

The  subaltern  of  the  day  assists  the 
captain  in  his  various  duties,  and  re- 
ports to  him  any  irregularity,  which 
may  come  to  his  knowledge. 

The  captain  and  subaltern  of  the  day, 
are  each  to  visit  the  hospital  at  uncer- 
tain hours,  the  captain  is  to  make  his 
report  of  the  state  of  the  hospital  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regi* 
ment. 

The  regularity  of  the  men's  messing 
is  an  object  of  primary  importance.— 
The  captain  or  subaltern  of  the  day 
must  visjt,  and  inspect  the  kettles,  at 
the  hour  appointed  for  cooking,  and  no 
kettle  is  to  be  taken  from  the  kitchens 
till  this  inspection  is  made,  and  the  sig- 
nal is  given  by  the  drum  for  the  men 
to  dine,  which  should  be  at  the  same 
hour,  throughout  the  camp.  Indepen- 
dent of  this  regimental .  arrangement, 
the  officers  of  companies  must  daily  and 
hourly  attend  to  tne  messing  and  every 
circumstance  of  the  oeconomy  of  their 
companies,  in  camp  more  particularly 
than  in  quarters. 

The  adjutant  of  the  day  of  the  bri- 
gade is  to  assist  the  brigade  major  m 
the  various  details  of  it,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  brigade  major  is  to  reccne 
and  execute  all   orders:    it  may  fro* 
quently  be  necessary  for  hiw  likewise 
to  attend  for  orders,  at  head  quarters. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  quarter  master  ot 
the  day,  of  the  brigade,  to  attend  to  the 
clejinliness  of  the  camp;  to  take  care 
that  hII    broken  glass  and  filth  of  all 
kinds  is  removed,  Yor  which  the  quarter 
master  of  each  regiment  is  responsible, 
as  far  as  the  camp  of  his  regiment  W 
concerned.  -,.      • 
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The  officers  on  duty  and  those  in 
wniting,  as  next  for  duty,  who  are  al- 
ways to  he  mentioned  in  the  orders  of 
the  day,  are  constantly  to  remain  in 
camp,  or  within  their  cantonments. — 
No  oilicer  is,  on  any  account,  to  sleep 
out  of  camp,  or  cantonments,  without 
leave. 

Officers  making  written  reports,  are 
to  sign  them,  specifying  their  rank  and 
the  regiments  to  winch  they  belong. 

Ail  orders  relating  to  the  men  are  to 
be  read  to  them  by  an  officer  per  com- 

5 any,  at  the  next  parade  after  such  or- 
era  are  given  out 

When  there  is  a  field  officer  of  the 
day,  it  is  his  duly  to  visit  all  guards  fre- 
quently, during  the  day  and  night;  in 
tne  rooming,  on  the  dismounting  of 
the  guards,  he  will  collect  the  reports, 
and  carry  them  to  the  governor  or 
commandant,  together  with  any  obser- 
vations he  may  himself  have  made,  in 
the  course  of  his  duty  in  the  preceding 
day.  When  there  is  na  field  officer  of 
the  day,  the  reports  will  be  collected, 
and  delivered  to  the  governor,  by  the 
captain  of  the  main  guard.  Each  regi- 
ment must  have  an  alarm  post  assigned 
to  it,  to  which  it  will  repair  in  case  of 
fire,  or  any  other  extraordinary  alarm, 
cither  by  day  or  by  night. 

The  officer  of  the  day  (and  indeed  the 
officer  in  waiting^  formerly  wore  his 
sash,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  offi- 
cers on  guard,  &c.  At  pi*esent  no  such 
distinction  can  exist,  as  every  military 
man,  in  commission,  and  regimental ly 
dressed,  must  invariably  wear  his  sash. 
This  regulation  has  been  necessarily 
resorted  to  on  account  of  the  volunteer 
corps;  the  privates  of  which,  in  several 
battalions  or  companies,  arc  dressed  like 
their  officers.  We  still  lament,  that 
one  rule  should  be  wanting  to  render 
an  armed  establishments  subject  to  one 
f  jstem,  as  far  as  relates  to  dress  and 
disciptine. 

Marine  Officfrs,  all  those  who 
command  in  that  body  of  troops  em- 
ployed in  the  sea  service,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

OFFICIAL.  All  orders,  reports,  ap- 
plications, memorials,  &c.  wnich  pas.4 
through  the  regular  channels  of  com- 
munication, are  called  official. 

OFFICIER,  Fr,    See  Officer. 

Officier  du  genie,  Fr.  an  engineer. 

Orpic|£A  tur  terre,  Fr.  a  Una  officer. 


or  any  commissioned  person  in  the  land 
service. 

OpprcrER  sttr  mer,  Fr.  a  s^  officer, 
or  any  commissioned  pci'son  in  the  sea 
sen'ilce.  The  term,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  this  class  only,  it  likewise 
siirnifies  the  master,  pilot,  boatswain,  &C. 
of  a  ship,  in  which  case  the  latter  are 
called  offiiiiert  marinitrSy  in  qontradis* 
tinctiun  to  the  former  who  are  stiled 
officiers  de  la  marine,  or  persons  who 
have  naval  rank,  and  whose  immediate 
business  is  to  fight  their  ships.  These 
consisted,  in  the  old  French  service,  of 
admirals,  vice-admirals,  lieutenant-ge* 
nerals,  commodores,  captains  of  ships, 
or  post  captains,  majors,  captains  of 
li^ht  fri sates,  captains  of  fire  ships,  cap* 
tains  of  stores  or  ordnance  vessels,  port 
Captains,  to  which  may  be  added,  capi» 
tames  en  second,  togetner  with  the  lieu- 
tenants and  enseignes  de  vaisseau,  whe« 
ther  actually  employed,  and  bearing 
rank,  or  bemg  only  en  second.  There 
were  beside  various  employments  and 
situations  under  the  old  French  govern- 
ment, which  entitled  individuals  to  the 
appellation  of  officier.  Those  of  a  mi« 
litary  or  naval  nature  were  generally 
and  specifically  as  follow  :— 

OFrrciER  de  guerre,  Fr.  a  military 
man  or  officer. 

Officier  dans  les  troupes,  Fr.  any 
person  holding  a  military  situation  in 
the  army. 

Officier  general^  Fr.  a  general  offi« 
cer. 

Officier  subalteme,  Fr.  a  subaltern 
officer. 

Les  hauts  Officiers,  Fr.  Commis- 
sioned officers. 

J/cs  has  Officiers,  Fr.  non-commis^ 
sioued  officers.  ' 

Officier  de  la  garnison,  Fr.  an  offi- 
cer belonging  to  the  garrison  of  a  town, 
or  fortified  place. 

Officier  en  garnison,  Fr,  Any  of* 
ficer  in  garrison. 

Officier  au  regiment  des gardes,  Ff« 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  guards,  fa« 
rafliarly  stiled  with  us  a  Guardsman. 

Officiers  ^  la  suite,  Fr.  During 
the  existence  of  the  French  monarchy  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  were  pexw 
mitted  to  wear  the  uniform  of  a  regi- 
ment, without  being  otherwise  connect* 
ed  with-it  These  wer^  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz. 
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Open  flank^  \n  fortification^  that 
part  of  the  flank,  which,  is  covered  by 
the  orilbn.    See  Ftn-tification. 

OPENING  of  trenches^  the  first 
breaking  of  ground  by  the  besiegers,  in 
order  to  carry  on  their  approaches  to- 
wards the  place. 

line  o/'  Operation.  All  the  forward 
movements  of  an  fgrmy  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  an  enemy,  penetratmg  into  a 
country,  &c.  may  be^roperly  called  a 
line  of  operation.  There  is  so  intimate 
and  so  necessary  a  connection  between 
this  line  and  the  line  of  communication, 
that  no  army  can  be  in  security,  let  its 
temporary  successes  be  what  they  may, 
without  a  strict  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion being  given  to  their  relative  points 
of  continuify  and  correspondence.  The 
line  of  operation  in  a  siege  is  partial  and 
extremely  limited,  so  is  that  of  commu- 
nication; but  upon  the  large  soale  of  war 
these  two  lines  are  oi  considerable  ex- 
tent and  importance..  No  roan,  in  fact, 
can  be  called  a  good  general,  or  even  an 
.  officer,  who  carries  his  views  so  far  for- 
ward  as  to  venture  upon  a  long  line  of 
operation,  without  having  previously 
secured  his  line  of  communication,  by 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  moves,  and  having 
his  flanks  so  thoroughly  covered^  that 
he  may  fall  back  or  retreat  according 
to  circumstances. 

OPfRATTONS  de  guerre,  Pr.  See 
Military  Operatiom. ' 

Military  Opeaatioks.  Military  ope- 
rations consist  in  the  resolute  applica- 
tion of  preconcerted  measures,  in  se- 
crecy, dispatch,  regular  movements^  oc- 
casional encampments,  and  desultory 
combats  or  pitcned  battles. 

OPINIATRE,  Fr.  a  term  among 
the  French,  signifying  obstinate;  fool- 
hardy. They  apply  it  to  a  Governor 
of  a  town  which  i$  besieged  by  superior 
forces,  and  which  cannot  hold  out. 

OPINION.  In  military  proceedings 
which  regard  the  interior  government  of 
an  armi^,  this  word  signifies  decision, 
determination,  judgment  formed  upon 
matters  that  have  been  laid  before  a 
court-martial,  or  court  of  enquiry. — 
Hence,  the  court-martial  having  duly 
weighed  the  whole  matter  before  theni, 
are  of  opinion^  that »  is  not  suilty 

of  any  part  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  him. 


OpiMroN.  Officers  on  courts-martial 
give  their  opinion  by  seniority,  begin- 
ning with  the  youngest  in  rank. 

Opinion,  abstractly  considered,  may 
he  defined  an  assent  of -the  understand- 
ing, with  some  fear  or  distrust  of  the 
coQtrary.  In  a  political  sense,  it  is  the 
ac(]uiescence  of  the  mind  to  certain 
principles.  In  some  instances  opinion 
and  principle  are  synonimous  terms.— 
Hence,  French  revolutionary  opinions, 
or  revolutionary  principles. 

A  war  o/*Opi  n  ion  ,  (^Guerre  tTopinicny 
Fr.)    This  expression  has   grown  into 
familiar  use  since  the  coQunenoement  o( 
the  French  Revolution,  and  was  never, 
perhf\ps,  so  strongly  illustrated  as  by  tlje 
perseverance  or  infatuation,  call  it  which 
we  please,  of  the  French  people.    They 
have  shewn,  that  the  influence  of  opinion 
is  paramount  to  every  consideration  in 
life.    Friend,  oarent,  and  relation,  have 
given  way  to  the  superior  calls  of  pub- 
lic duty,  growing  out  of  and  saoctiooed 
by  Dublic  opinion. 

Opinion,  Fr,  This  word  in  variously 
used  among  the  French,  and  as  we  have 
already  observed,  is  now  generally  &t- 
tacheci  to  the  contest  in   which  they 
have  been  engaged  for  the  maintensnce 
of  certain  principles  that  seem  to  havt 
altered  their  character.    The  nation  st 
kirge  had,  in  fact,  taken  up  an  opinion, 
grounded  upon  certain  principles,  wbicli 
were  diametrically  opposite  to  those  their 
forefathers  had  implicitly  followed  for 
1400  years.    On  the  policy  or  impolicy 
of  the  new  creed  or  opinion,  we  shall 
not  presume  to  ofler  our  sentiments. 
The  subject  has  been  amply  discussed 
amongst  us,  and  continued  for  some 
years,  to  be  as  obstinately  supported  by 
them.    When  Great  Britain  formed  s 
part  of  the  well  known  coalition,  thepre- 
servation  of  the  balance  of  Europe  vbs 
the  ostensible,  perhaps  the  real  cause  oa 
our  part  for  entenng  into  hostilitiw 
against  France;  so  that  the  war  in  1792* 
&c  might  not  improperly  be  called  s 
war  of  policy  or  political  necessity?  ■* 
far  as  it  regarded  the  coalesced  powers; 
but  it  has  unquestionahly  been,  all  alon^ 
a  war  of  opinion  on  the  other  fidcr" 
That  the  opuiion  of  the  French  nBt»o» 
is  more  variable  than  their  climate,  ths 
stupendous  elevation  of   the  F|^^ 
emperor  sufficiently  proves.  TbsFrt*** 
familiarly  say,  llfmt  respecter  ^^f"J^ 
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pnbiique;  le  pcwoiry  Pempire,  rin/fu- 
ence  de  ropifiion.— Public  opinion  must 
be  respected  or  attended  to ;  the  pow- 
er, the  dominion,  the  influence  of  opi- 
nion. Ilopinion  est  la  reine  du  monde. 
Opinion  is  the  queen  of  tlie  world. — 
When  the  allied  armies,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in 
1792,  were  within  a  few  days  march  of 
Paris^  it  was  observed  by  a  firm  ad- 
herent to  the  royal  cause :  Que  malgri 
fair  impoumt  aunt  telkforce^  ou  cottt- 
hinaison,  on  avoit  tout  ^  craindre  pfn- 
dant  qu*Uesutmt  un  ennemi  it  combattre, 
aussi  terrible  qu^ctoit  ropinion.  That 
notwithstanding  so  formidable  a  force 
or  combination,  every  thing  was  to  be 
apprehended  so  long  as  tnat  terrible 
enemy,  opinion,  remained  to  be  com- 
bated agamst. 

OPIUM,  a  juice,  partly  of  the  resi- 
nous, partly  of  the  gummy  kind.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Johnson's  extract  from 
Hill,  it  is  brought  from  Natolia,  Egypt, 
and  the  East  Indies,  produced  from  tne 
white  garden  poppy,  with  which  the 
fields  of  Asia  Minor  are  in  many  places 
sown.  The  first  effect  of  opium  is 
making  the  person  who  takes  it  cheer- 
ful; it  removes  melancholy,  and  dissi- 
pates the  dread  of  danger.  The  Turks 
always  take  it  when  tney  are  going  to 
battle :  it  afterwards  quiets  the  spirits, 
eases  pain,  and  disposes  to  ^eep.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  opium  over  the  natives  of 
the  East  is  related  by  Mr.  Orroe,  in  his 
history  of  the  Carnatic,  page  870.  His 
words  are :— The  enemy  remained  quietr 
ly  until  noon,  when  having  sufficiently 
intoxicated  themselves  with  opium,  they 
began  to  swarm  out  in  ^reat  numbers ; 
but  the  field  pieces  (which  were  served 
by  Europeans)  kept  them  for  some  time 
at  a  distance ;  every  shot  doing  execu- 
tion. During  the  cannonade  a  party 
of  the  nabob^  sepoys  crossed  the  river, 
and  taking  possession  of  a  small  choul- 
try, (an  open  house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  so  called  in  India) 
at  a  little  distance  to  tlie  right  of  the 
other,  began  to  fire  from  this  untenable 
post,  upon  which  a  body  of  SOO  Morat- 
coe  horse  gallopped  up  to  attack  them ; 
but  before  they  arrived  the  sepoys  took 
flight;  8e\'eral  of  them  were  cut  to 
'  pieces,  and  the  rest  re-crossing  the 
liver  ran  into  the  dty :  the  Morattoes 


encouraged  by  this  success,  (and  still 
'flushed  with  the  opium)  now  gallopped 
up  towards  the  entrenchment  of^  the 
great  choultry,  where  they  were  suffer* 
ed  to  come'  so  near,  that  several  of 
them  made  use  of  their  sabres  across 
the  parapet  before  the  troops  within 
gave  fire,  which  then  began,  and  se» 
conded  by  that  of  the  four  pieces  of 
cannon  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  of 
men  and  horses,  and  obliged  the  enemy 
to  retire  in  confusion ;  in  this  instant 
an  ollicer  unadvisedly  took  the  resolu-* 
tion  of  quitting  his  post,  and  passed 
the  river,  in  order  to  give  Captain  Dal« 
ton,  (who  commanded  the  detachment) 
some  information  concerning  the  artil- 
lery ;  some  of  the  soldiers  seeing  this, 
imagined  that  he  went  away  tliroiigh 
fear,  and  concluding  that  things  were 
worse  than  appeared  to  them,  followed 
his  example,  and  ran  out  of  the  en- 
trenchment; which  the  rest  perceiving, 
a  panic  seized  the  whole,  and  they  left 
the  post  with  the  greatest  precipitation^ 
notwithstanding  uey  had,  the  minute 
before,  given  three  huzzas,  on  the  re- 
treat of  the  Morattoes :  a  body  of  3000 
Mysore  horse,  who  were  drawn  up  on 
the  bank,  immediately  galloped  into 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  charging  the 
fugitives  with  Airy,  cut  down  tlie  whole 
party  excepting  15  men :  flushed  with 
this  success,  thei^  made  a  push  at  Cap- 
tain Dalton's  division  on  the  other  side. 
All  these  motions  succeeded  one  ano- 
ther so  rapidly,  that  he  had  hardly  time 
to  put  his  men  on  their  guard ;  mor6 
especially  as  many  of  them  had  caught 
the  panic,  from  having  been  spectators 
of  the  massacre  of  their  comrades ;  how*- 
ever,  some  of  the  bravest  hearkening  to 
his  exhortations,  stood  firm  by  the  ar- 
tillery :  their  behaviour  encouraged  the 
sepoys,  who  made  a  strong  fire  from  be- 
hind the  low  wall  in  their  front,  which 
accompanied  by  the  grape  shut  of  the 
four  field  pieces,  soon  abated  the  ardour 
of  the  enemy,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
treat, leaving  some  horses,  whose  riders 
fell  within  20  yards  of  the  mwizles  of  the 
guns :  Captain  Dalton  then  advanced  a 
little  way  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
where  he  remained  until  he  had  collect- 
ed the  dead  and  the  wounded.  Not  a 
man  who  escaped  could  give  any  reason 
why  he  quittcdt  his  post|  all  of  tnem  ac- 
4l  2  knowledging 
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knowledging  that  at  the  lime  when  they 
took  flight,  only  one  man  in  the  en- 
trenchment was  wounded,  and  that 
they  had  nine  barrels  of  ammunitioa. 

OPPORTUNITY.  In  additioft  to 
what  has  been  said  respecting  occasion, 
which  is  nearly  similar  to  opportunity^  in 
its  import,  we  shall  extract  tne  following 
account  of  the  latter,  which  was  also 
honoured  as  a  goddess  among  the  Pagans. 
Opportunity  was  represented  by  them  as 
a  naked  woman,  with  a  long  lock  of 
hair,  but  bald  behind,  to  intimate,  that 
opportunity,  if  not  laid  hold  on  when  it 
onters,  soon  slips  away;  also  standing 
\vith  one  foot  on  a  wheel,  and  the  other 
in  the  air,  holding  a  sail  in  one  hand, 
and  a  razor  in  th^  otlier ;  her  feet  like-' 
wi^e  being  winged,  and  the  wheel  in 
Continual  motion,  to  shew,  that  oppor- 
tunity is  always  inconstant  and  in  mo- 
tion. 

To  OPPOSE,  to  act  as  an  adversary 
against  another,  to  resist,  &c.  It  like- 
wise signifies  to  place  as  an  obstacle. 

OPPUGN.  To  oppugn,  is  to  attack 
by  force  of  arms.  The  term  is  not  used. 

OPPRESSOR,  {Oppresseur,  Fr.)  Al- 
though the  terms  oppressor  and  tyrant 
may  appear  synonimous,  there  is,  ne- 
vertheless, a  shade  of  difference  be- 
tween them.  Oppressor  means  more 
unmediatcly  that  priilce,  general,  or 
governing  power,  which  levies  contribu- 
tions, and  imposes  taxes,  beyond  the 
means  of  the  wretched  and  degraded 
victims  to  superior  force. 

ORAN  G£,  a  term  applied  tb  those 
persons  who  adhered  to  the  Stadholder. 
Ilence,  orange  party.  The  troops  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  were  taken  into  Bri- 
tish  pay  m  Sept.  1799.  Also  a  faction 
which  has  prevailed  for  some  tipie  in 
Ireland. 

ORB,  in  tactics,  is  the  disposing  of  a 
number  of  soldiers  in  circular  form  of 
defence.  The  orb  has  been  thought  of 
consequence  enough  to  employ  the  at- 
tention of  the  famous  marsnal  de  Pay- 
se^ur,  in  his  Art  o/'  war,  who  prefers 
this  position,  to  throw  a  body  of  infant- 
ry in  an  open  country,  to  resist  cavalry, 
or  even  a  superior  force  of  infantry; 
because  it  is  regular,  and  equally  strong, 
and  {;ives  an  enemy  no  reason  to  expSct 
better  succ&Sii  by  attacking  one  place  in 
preference  to  anotlier.  Ctcsardrewuphis 
army  in  this  form,  when  he  fought 
gainst  Labienus.    The  whole  army  of  I 


the  Gauls  was  formed,  into  an  orb,  on* 
der  the  command  of  Sabmus  and  Cotta, 
when  fighting  against  the  Romans.  Tba 
orb  was  generally  fomed  6  deep. 

ORDER,  the  arrangement  or  dispo- 
sition of  things  in  their  proper  place; 
custom  or  manner,  rule  or  discipline;  as 
order  of  march,  &c. 

Order  of  battle^  the  arrangement  or 
disposition  of  the  different  componeat 
parts  of  an  army  in  one  or  more  lines, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  groaod, 
for  the  purpose  of  engag^ig  an  enemj, 
by  giving  or  receiving  on  attack,  or  in 
order  to  be  reviewed,  &c. 

Parade  Order.  When  a  regiment 
of  horse  or  foot,  a  troop,  or  company^is 
drawn  up  with  the  ranks  open  and  the 
officers  in  front,  it  is  said  to  be  in  pa- 
rade order. 

Clo9e  Order.  When  a  battalion  or 
company  is  commanded  to  take  close 
order,  at  the  word  marchy  the  ranks 
(supposing  the  men  to  stand  three  deep) 
close  withm  one  pace,  marching  one  and 
two  paces,  and  then  halting.  So  that 
close  order  in  ranks  comprehends  an 
interval  of  one  pace  between  each. 

Open  Order.  When  a  battalion  or 
company  is  conunanded  to  take  open 
order,  on  the  word  marchy  the  dressers 
front,  and  the  center  and  rear  ranks  fall 
back  one  and  two  paces,  each  dressii^ 
by  the  right  the  instant  it  arrives  on  the 
eround.  So  that  open  order  compre- 
hends an  interval  of  two  paces  between 
each  rank. 

Extended  Order,  is  preparatory  to 
rank  entire,  and  is  frequently  practised 
in  light  infantry  manoeuvres.    In  order 
to  execute  this  movement  the  files  oi  a 
battalion    or  company,  standing  two 
deep,  open  from  a  given  point,  leaving 
just  space  enough  for  one  man.    Some- 
times, (and  indeed  almost  always,  when 
the  ground  will  permit,)  extended  order 
is  taken  by  facing  the  battalion  or  com* 
pany  to  the  right  or  left,  and  byo»rchr 
mg  10  either  flank,  until  tlie  whole  has 
gradually  doubled  its  original  front— 
This  mode  is  extremely  simple,  and  con- 
sists in  nothing  more  than  open  order 
of  files  from  the  right  or  left.    The  bat- 
talion or  company,  after  it  has  obtwned 
all  its  relative  distances,  and  been  halt- 
ed, is  fronted,  and  each  rear  "*^^  "?*f 
springs  into  the  vacancy  on  the  word  ot 

command"— jPorm  rank  entire,    ^    . 

Entirff 
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Entire^  when  applied  to  rank,  means 
a  straight  line  composed  of  half  iiles.— 
3ee  rank  entire. 

Extended  order  may  likewise  be  taken 
without  fKcine  to  the  right  or  left.-- 
This  is  efiected  by  every  file  moving  side- 
ways to  a  given  distance;  say  one  pace, 
or  twenty-two  inches,  (which  extent  of 
ground  a  man  generally  covers,)  from 
the  centre  file.  The  word  of  command 
in  this  case  would  be,  Battalion  or 
company,  side  step  to  the  right  and  left, 
tnarchf^^^lt.  Tne  center  file  stands 
fast 

Watering  Obdeb.  In  cavalry  ar- 
rangements, the  men  are  in  their  stable 
dreues;  horsecloths  on  the  horses,  and 
snaffle-bridles ;  the  horses  are  watered, 
walked  and  trotted  for  exercise. 

ORDER  Arms,  a  word  of  command, 
on  which  the  soldier  brings  the  butt  of 
his  musquet  to  the  ground,  the  barrel 
being  held  perpendicular  in  a  line  with 
the  right  side. 

ORDERS,  in  a  military  sense,  all  that 
IS  lawfully  commanded  by  superior  offi- 
cers. Orders  are  ^ven  out  every  day, 
whether  in  camp,  garrison,  or  on  a 
march,  by  the  commanding  officer ;  which 
orders  are  afterwards  given  to  every 
officer  in  wTiting  by  their  respective  Ser- 
jeants. 

After  Orders,  instructions  which  are 
given,  subsequent  to  tlie  regular  com- 
munication of  orders,  through  the  bri- 
gade-majors, &c.  All  orders,  whether 
general,  garrison,  or  regimental,  that  are 
issued  aiter  the  first  distribution  of  mi- 
litary directions,  are  so  called. 

Beating  Order,  an  authority  given  to 
an  individual,  empowering  him  to  raise 
men,  by  beat  of  drum,  for  any  particular 
r^ment,  or  for  general  service.  It  con- 
sists of  a  warrant  which  is  originally 
signed  by  the  king,  and  from  which  co- 
pies are  taken  and  signed  by  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  and  countersigned  by  tlie 
Under-Secretary. 

Brigade  Orders,  orders  which  are 
bsued  by  the  generab  commanding, 
through  the  brigade-majors,  to  the  se- 
veral adjutants  of  regiments,  for  the  go- 
vernment of  corps  that  do  duty  together, 
or  are  brigaded. 

Commander  in  Chiefs  Orders.  Such 
orders  as  issue  directly  from  the  com- 
mander in  chiefs  office  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  at  large^  or  tor  any 


specific  purpose.  These  orders  are  sanc- 
tioned by  tne  king,  and  are  irrevocable 
elsewhere. 

District  Orders,  orders  which  are 
issued  by  the  general  commanding  a  dis- 
trict. 

Garrison  Orders,  such  orders  and 
instructions  as  are  given  by  the  gover* 
nor  or  commanding  oificer  of  a  town  or 
fortified  place. 

General  Orders,  are  such  as  are  is« 
sued  out  by  the  general  who  commands, 
who  gives  them  in  writing  to  the  adju- 
tant-general, who  first  sends  exact  co- 
pies to  the  general  olficers  of  the  day, 
and  distributes  them  at  his  own  quarters 
to  all  the  brigade-majors,  who  dailv  go 
to  head-quarters  for  that  purpose:  where 
they  write  down  every  thing  that  is  die* 
tilted  to  them;  from  thence  they  go  and  ' 
eive  the  orders,  at  the  place  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  to  the  different  mar- 
jors  or  adjutants  of  the  regiments  which 
compose  that  brigade,  who  first  read 
them  to  their  colonels  and  lieutenant- 
colonels,  or  majors,  and  then  dicto^ 
them  to  the  Serjeants  of  companies.  This 
is  more  fr^uently  done  by  the  serjeant- 
major.  The  different  Serjeants  write 
them  correctly  down  in  their  respective 
orderly-books,  and  bring  them  to  all  the 
oiBcers  belonging  to  the  company. 

Regimental  Orders,  such  orders  and 
instructions  as  grow  out  of  general  o^ 
garrison  orders,  or  proceed  immediately 
from  the  commaudmg  officer  of  a  regi- 
ment. 

Sailing  Orders,  final  instructions 
which  arc  given  to  ships  of  war. 

Standing  Orders,  certain  general 
rules  and  instructions  which  are  to  be 
invariably  followed,  and  are  not  subject 
to  the  temporary  intervention  of  rank ; 
of  this  description  are  those  orders  which 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment  may  iudge  fit  to 
have  inserted  in  the  orderly  books,  and 
which  caimot  be  altered  by  the  next  in 
command,  without  the  eolonei's  concur^ 
rence. 

Pass  Orders,  written  directions  to 
the  sentries,  6cc.  belonging  to  outposts, 
&ic,  to  suffer  the  bearer  to  go  through 
the  camp,  or  garrison,  unmolested. 

Military  ORDERS,  are  compauies  of 
knights, instituted  by  kings  and  princes; 
either  fur  defence  of  the  faith,  or  to 
confer  marks  of  honour  on  their  milita- 
ry subjects.    They  are  chiefij  as  follow : 

Order 
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Order  rftht  Bear,  a  military  order 
in  Switserland)  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  in  1213,  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  service  the  Swiss  had 
done  him^  and  in  favour  of  the  Abbey 
of  Sl  Gal.  To  the  collar  of  the  order 
hung  a  medal,  on  which  was  re[>re8ent- 
ed  a  bear,  raised  on  an  eminence  of 
earth. 

Antaranthftin  orderof  military  knight- 
hood, instituted  in  Sweden,  by  queen 
Christina,  in  1645,  at  the  close  of  an 
annual  feast,  celebrated  in  that  coun- 
try, and  called  Wirtschnft.  Their  de- 
vice was  the  cypher  of  Atnftrante,  com- 
posed of  two  A\  the  one  erect,  the 
other  inverted,  and  interwoven  together; 
the  wboie  inclosed  by  a  laurel  crown, 
with  this  motto,  Dolce  nella  tncmoria, 

Argonafits  f^St,  Nicolas,vi,'M  the  name ' 
of  a  military  order  instituted  by  Charles 
III.  king  of  Naples,  in  the  ^*ear  1382, 
for  the  advancement  of  navigation,  or, 
as  some  authors  say,  merely  n>r  preser- 
ving amity  among  the  nobles.  They 
wore  a  collar  of  shells,  inclosed  in  a  sil- 
ver crescent,  whence  hung  a  ship  with 
this  device,  Non  credo  iempori. 

Order  of  Calatrava,  a  Spanish  mili- 
tary order.    It  was  instituted  in  1130,  j 
by  Don  Santio,  of  Toledo.    The  habit 
of  these  knights  is  a  black  ganaent,  with 
a  red  cross  upon  the  breast. 

Order  o/Altantaray  a  Spanish  mili- 
tary order.  It  was  established  by  Fer- 
dinand II.  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  in 
1170.  They  wore  a  green  cross  upon 
their  garment 

Order  cf  St,  Jarnesy  instituted  by 
Ferdinand  ll.  in  1175.  These  knidits 
had  the  privilege  of  wearing  their  hats 
in  the  chapter,  in  the  presence  of  their 


sovereign. 


Order  of  St.  Michael^  instituted  in 
1469,  by  Lewis  XIL  in  honour  of  the 
important  services  done  to  France  by 
that  archangel  at  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
where  he  is  sup]Sosed  to  nave  appeared 
at  the  head  of  tlie  French  troops,  di»- 

{>uting  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  and  to 
lave  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  English, 
whose  affairs  ever  after  declined  in  that 
kingdom.  The  order  is  a  rich  collar, 
with  the  image  of  that  saint  pendent 
thereto;  with  this  inscription,  immensi 
tremor  oceani 

Order  o/*  Me  Hofi/  Ghost,  instituted 
by  Henry  £[.  of  Fnmce,  in  1578.    The 
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number  of  knights  are  100,  besides  the 
sovereign,  who  is  always  grand  master. 

Order  qf  St.  Louisy  instituted  hy 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1693.  Until  the 
revolution  of  France,  this  order  remain- 
ed  entirely  in  the  possession  of  military 
men,  ever  since  its  institution,  and  was 
of  singular  use  in  keeping  up  the  spirt t, 
and  rewai*ding  the  services,  of  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselvea.  The  nam* 
ber  of  knights  was  unlimited,  being  given 
to  every  man  of  merit.  The  or<fer  was 
a  golden  cross,  with  eight  points,  whi<^ 
hung  pendent  to  a  broad  crimson  rib* 
band.  The  motto  Belliae  viriutis  pr^t^ 
miu?iu  it  is  worn  by  the  exiled  emi* 
grants,  and  is  occasionally  bestowed  up* 
on  individuals  by  the  surviving  descen- 
dant of  the  Capet  family,  commonlj 
called  Louis  XVIII. 

Order  of  Mount  Carmel,  instituted 
by  Henry  IV.  in  1608. 

Order  of  St.  Lazartts,  is  of  a  very 
early  institution,  but  has  been  often 
neglected,  and  as  often  revived,  till 
Louis  XV.  united  the  order  of  St.  Car- 
mel  and  St.  Lazarus  in  April,  1722. 

Order  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  See 
Malta. 

Order  of  the  krUghts  of  the  Carter^ 
See  Garter. 

Order  of  the  knights  of  the  Shth.  See 
Bath. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  insti* 
tut^d  by  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  sur- 
named  the  Good,  in  14^29.  See  Fleece. 

Order  qf  the  Annunciation^  insti- 
tuted by  Amadeo,  Count  of  Savoy,  sur- 
named  tlie  Green,  in  memory  of  Amar 
deo,  the  first  earl,  who  Iiad  valorously 
defended  the  island  of  Rhodes  against 
the  Turks.  The  collar  belonging  to 
this  order  is  of  gold,  and  on  it  are  these 
four  letters,  F.  £.  11.  T.  whicli  means, 
Fortitudo  ejus  Rhodum  tenuity  with  the 
figure  of  tiie  Annunciation  ^hanging  to 
it. 

Order  qfthe  Knights  Templars,  insth* 
tuted  at  Jerusalem  about  the  year  1118. 
At  first  there  were  but  nine  of  the  or- 
der, and  the  two  principal  persons  were 
Hugo  de  Paganis,  and  Jeoffroy  of  St. 
Onier's.  The  knights  of  this  order,  after 
having  performed  many  great  exploits 
against  the  infidels,  became  rich  and 
powerful  all  over  Europe;  when,  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1312,  the  pope,  by  liis  boll, 
pronounced  the  extinction  of  me  order, 

and 
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and  united  their  estates  to  the  order  of 
Sl  John  of  Jerusalem.  Thejr  took  the 
name  of  templars,  becaase  their  first  ha- 
bitation stood  near  the  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  our  Saviour  at  Jenisalem. 

Order  of  the  ktugkii  tf  St,  Jafo,  in- 
stituted by  k\n^  Ramico,  of  Spam,  io 
commemoration  of  a  victory  obtained 
a^inst  the  Moors,  A.  D.  1030.  Their 
ensign  is  a  red  cross  in  form  of  a  sword. 

Order  of  M  knights  of  the  band, 
elected  by  Alpiionso,  king  of  Spain,  in 
the  year  11268.  Their  name  proceeded 
from  the  knitrhts 'tearing  a  red  scarf,  or 
laoe  of  silk,  the  breadth  of  three  inches, 
which  hung  on  their  left  shoulder. 

Order  of  the  knights  of  the  Redemp-^ 
iion,  erected  in  the  kmgdom  of  Arragon, 
by  king  James,  who  conquered  tlie  island 
of  Majorca  in  the  year  1212.  Their 
garments  are  white,  with  a  black  cross 
thereon. 

Order  of  the  Teutoruc  knights^  esta- 
blished towards  the  close  uf  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  thus  called,  as  chiefly  consist- 
ing of  Germans,  anciently  called  Teu- 
tons. 

Order  of  the  knights  of  St,  Stepfitn^ 
instituted  m  the  year  1561,  by  Cosmo» 
duke  of  Florence.  They  wear  a  red 
cross  with  a  border  of  gold. 

Order  of  merit,  instituted  by  Fre- 
deric III.  king  of  Prussia,  as  a  reward 
to  thos^  ofiicera  whose  behaviour  deserv- 
ed some  marks  of  distinction.  The  en- 
sign of  this  order  is  a  golden  star  of 
eight  rays,  enamelled  with  blue,  which 
is  worn  appendant  to  a  hl^ck  ribband, 
edged  witn  silver:  the  motto.  Four  U 
Mcrite, 

Order  o^  St.  Alexander  Nemski,  or 
the  red  ribbon,  which  was  instituted  by 
Peter  L  Emperor  of  Russia;  but  the 
Czarina  Catharine  I.  conferred  it  in  the 
year  1725. 

Ord^r  of  the  stoUf  an  order  of 
koights  instituted  by  the  kings  of  Ar- 
ragon. 

Order  cf  the  goUet  stole,  a  Vene- 
tian military  order,  so  called  from  a 
golden  stole,  which  those  knights  wore 
over  their  shoulder,  reaching  to  tlie 
knee,  both  before  and  beliind,  a  palm 
afid  a  half  broad.  None  are  raised  to 
this  order  but  patricians,  or  noble  Ve- 
aetiana.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  or- 
der was  instituted. 

Oboba  ^  Maria  Tktra^    Thb  or- 


der was  instituted  in  June,  1757,  by  the 
Empress  Queen  of  Hungary.  In  1765, 
au  intermediate  class,  styled  knights 
commanders,  was  added  to  the  two 
classes  that  originally  composed  the  or* 
der.    See  Theresa. 

Order  of  the  Crescent,  (ordre  du 
croissant,  Fr.^  this  order  was  first  insti- 
tuted by  Manomet  II.  Emperor  of  the 
Turks,  who  declared  himself  chief  and 
head  of  it.    It  is  given  Iw  the  emperors 
to  those  only  who  have  filled  important 
places  of  trust,  or  who  have  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  battle.    The  insignia 
or  marks  consist  of  a  gold  crescent,  with 
sinople  or  green  enamel,  encircled  by 
precious  stones  or  diamonds.  The  mol>- 
to  is  Donee  totwn  impleat  orhem,  until 
it  shall  fill  the  whole  universe.     The 
motto  which  is  attached  to  the  order  of 
Malta,  exliibits  a  modest  and  ingenious 
contrast  to  this  ostentatious  sentence. 
The  cross  is  placed  between  the  two 
horns  of  the  crescent,  with  these  words, 
Ne  totum  impieat  orhem^  lest  it  should 
fill  the  whole  universe.    Admiral  Lord 
Nelson,  Lord  Hutchinson,  Lord  Keith, 
&c.    received     this    order   from    the 
Grand  (Mogul),  in  consequence  of  their 
naval  and  military  exploits  in  Egyptw— i 
There  was  also  an  oraer  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  early  periods  of  France,    it 
was  called  Vordrt  militaire  du  croissant 
et  de  I'ctoile  de  Sicile,  the  military  oi^ 
der  of  the  crescent,  and  of  the  star  of 
Sicily.    Two  princes  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Anjott,  viz.  Charles,  brother 
to  Louis,  the  ninth  king  of  France,  and 
Ren^,  duke  of  Anjou,  count  of  Pro- 
vence, and  king  of  Sicil^^  each  separate 
ly  created  an  order  of  this  descriptaon. 
The  insignia  or  marks  consisted  of  a 
gold  chain,  in  which  were  interwoves 
stars  and  fleurs  de  luces,  and   from 
which  was  suspended  a  gold  crescent, 
with  this  motto,  Domec  totum  impleai, 
until  it  shall  fill  the  whole.    The  pr^ 
sent  elnpero^  of  the  French  seems  t« 
approach   nearer  than  any  of  his  di^ 
carded  predecessors  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  this   gigantic  lust  after 
power. 

Order  of  the  Iron  Crmon^  (ordre  de 
la  conronne  defer,  Fr.)  this  new  order 
of  knighthood  has  been  lately  instituted 
by  the  French  Emperor  Nuwleon,  on 
his  coronation  at  Milan,  as  King  of  Ita- 
ly*   Although  the  history  of  tM  crown 

itselfj 
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itself,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient 
kings  of  Lombardy,  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  view  of  the  order,  we 
shall,  nevertheless,  briefly  state,  that  it 
consists  of  five  hundred  knights,  one 
hundred  commanders,  and  sixty  great 
officers.  The  honorary  degrees  are  as 
follow:  two  hundred  of  the  order  of 
knighthood,  and  twenty-five  places  of 
commanders  are  to  be  conferred  upon 
an  equal  number  of  those  French  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  by  whose  courage  and 
perseverance,  in  a  succession  of  Imttles, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  has  been  esta- 
blished. 

The  motto  is,  Dieu  me  Va  donne,gare 
^  qui  lo  toucheroj  God  has  given  it  unto 
me;  woe  to  him  who  shall  touch 
it. 

This  crown  had  been  carefully  pre- 
served in  a  small  town  called  Monza  on 
the  Lambro,  ever  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  and 
during  the  different  revolutions  which 
occurred  in  Italy.  According  to  Bus- 
ching,  the  ancient  kings  of  Lombardy, 
and  after  them,  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many, were  usually  crowned  in  this 
place.  The  iron  crown  was  merely  put 
over  the  head  of  the  sovereign,  as  it  was 
too  small  to  be  worn.  The  lower  circle 
or  hoop,  inside,  was  iron,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  originally  made  out  of  one 
of  the  lai^e  nails  taken  from  the  cross, 
on  which  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified. — 
The  rest  is  solid  gold,  ornamented  with 
diamonds  and  precious  stones.  Theo- 
delinde,  one  of  the  queens  of  Lombar- 
dy, built  a  chuch,  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
where  this  croiwn  was  deposited,  toge- 
ther with  her  majesty's  fan  and  hain- 
comb.  Venerable  relicks  of  royal  va- 
nity, and  sometimes  thought  not  un- 
Worty  of  popular  adoration !!! 
.  Perhaps  tne  day  is  not  distant,  when 
we  may  hear  of  an  imperial  and  royal 
order  of  the  fan,  to  be  conferred  up- 
on some  female  courtiers  and  courte- 
sans; and  another  of  the  comb,  for  the 
lord  chamberlain,  groom  of  the  stole, 
&c.  &c.  * 

QttOUique    abuteris  patiefitia    nottra  ? 

The  republican  armies  of  France 
uniformly  spared  this  remnant  of  an- 
cient royalty.  To  those  readers  who 
would  wish  to  go  mure  minutely  into 
the  history  of  this  article,  we  recommenu 
the  perusal  of  the  several  works  which 


treat  of  Lombardy.  Among  the  diflerent 
authors  may  be  found  the  following: 
Jomanda  de  Getnrum  sive  Gotharum 
Origine;  Paulus  Wamefred,  de  GestU 
Lanobardorum ;  Hugo  Grotius,  SfC. 

ORDERLY  Oj^er.  See  Officer  of  the 
Day. 

O&DERtY  Serjeant  J  7  are  appointed  to 

Okderly  men,  S  attend  general, 
or  other  officers  that  are  entitled  to  have 
them. 

Orderlies,  the  non-conunissioned 
officers  and  private  men  who  do  orderly 
duty  are  so  called. 

Orderly  Serjeants  when  they  go  for 
orders  are  sasned. 

Orderly  corporals  and  orderly  men 
wear  their  side  arms,  and  carry  a  small 
osier  switch  or  cane  in  their  hands. 

In  the  dragoons,  orderly  men,  on  footf 
have  their  sword-belts  and  bayonets; 
and  on  horseback,  are  dressed  tne  same, 
only  with  gloves  and  boots,  and  spurs, 
of  course,  with  the  sword-belt  and  sword. 
They  likewise  have  their  pistob.  When 
an  orderly  dragoon  or  foot  soldier  is  sent 
from  one  quarter  to  another,  the  time  of 
his  setting  out  must  be  specified  on  the 
back  of  the  letter  which  ne  carries;  the 
dragoon  must  take  care  to  bringhishorse 
in  cool,  unless  he  has  been  sent  «n  any 
pressing  occasion. 

Orderlies  in  general.  It  is  the  dnty 
of  the  seijeant-majors  to  see  that  the 
orderlies  are  properly  dressed  and  ac- 
coutred, before  they  are  inspected  by 
the  adjutant,  who  parades  ttiem  every 
morning  in  front  of^the  main  guard,  wc. 
When  private  soldiers  are  cnoscn  for 
orderlies  in  mixed  duty,  the  credit  ol 
the  corps  from  which  they  are  taken, 
requires  that  they  should  be  the  bwt 
set  up,  and  the  best  behaved  men  be- 
longing to  it.  Ail  orderiies,  whether 
horse  or  foot,  must  return  to  quarter* 
perfectly  sober. 

Orderly  n<m-<ommistioniBd  oficerit 
are  those  who  are  orderly,  or  on  ou^^ 
for  the  week;  who,  on  hearing  the  drum 
beat  for  orders,  are  to  repair  to  the  place 
appointed  to  receive  them,  and  *® JJJr 
down  in  writing,  in  the  orderly  boos* 
what  is  dictated  by  the  adjutaiitor  se^ 
jeant-major;  they  are  then  isaxa^^*^  31 
to  show  those  orders  to  the  officers  o 
the  company,  and  afterwards  warn 
men  for  duty.  , 

OederlyIkwA.   .E^ery  oompwy  jjj» 
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such  a  book  in  which  the  Serjeants  write 
down  both  general  and  regimental  or- 
ders, for  the  specific  information  of  the 
officers  and  men.  This  book  is  pro- 
vided and  paid  for  by  the  captains  of 
companies.  . 

Orderly  Drum.  The  drummer  that 
beats  orders,  and  gives  notice  of  the 
hour  for  messing,  6cc.  is  so  called. 

ORDINAIRE,  Fr,  The  soldiers 
messing  together  is  so  called  among  the 
French. 

Ordinaire  du  soldatf  Fr.  the  two 
daily  meals  which  soldiers  are  -obliged 
to  take  at  established  hour%  and  at 
■messes. 

ORDNANCE,  (ardonnance,  Fr.)  a 
name  given  to  all  that  concerns  artille- 
ry, or  engineering :  thus,  the  commander 
in  chief  originally  called  master-general 
o£  the  ordnance ;  and  the  next  officer,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  ordnance^  instead 
S^f  artiuery.  This  post  is  of  much  great- 
er anti(|uity  in  France  than  with  us ;  for 
history  m forms  us,  that  the  first  mas- 
ters in  chief  of  all  the  artillery  were  ap- 
pointed in  1477,  under  Louis  theXItn; 
those  appointed  before  that  epoch 
were— 

Guillaume  de  Dourdan,  master  of  the 
ordnance  in  the  Louvre,  under  Philip 
IV.  who  was  appointed  in  1991. 

Guillaume  Chitelain,  master  of  tlie 
ordnance  in  Montargis,  in  1^91. 

Guillebert,  master  of  the  ordnance  in 
the  Louvre,  in  1294. 

Etienne  Amigard,  in  1397;  Jean 
Amigard,  in  1298,  at  the  Louvre;  Jean 
Gautier,in  1299;  Etienne  de  la  Chani- 
bre,  in  1295;  Pierre  le  Vftch^,  in  1296  ; 
Benoit  Fabry,  in  1307;  Adiuu,  in  1314; 
Lambert  Amigard,  in  1322;  Jean  du 
Ijon,  in  1394,  who  was,  in  1358,  cidled 
sovereifn  master  of  the  artillery  under 
king  Jonn,  sumamed  the  Good. 

In  1397,  John  de  Soisy  was  appointed 
master-general  of  artillery;  anclm  1599, 
Maximilian  de  Bethune,  maranis  de  Ros- 
ny,duke  de  Sully,  and  marshal  of  France, 
was  nominatecf  first  grand-master  and 
captain-general  of  artillery.  In  1755, 
the  functions  of  the  ^rand-master  of 
the  artiUerjr  were  onited  to  those  of 
the  vrar-ministcr,  and  fell  under  the  im- 
mediate authority  of  the  king.  The  war- 
minister  undertook  the  civil  department 
of  tiie  ordnance,  and  M.  De  Valliere 
was  the  last  geaeral  director* 


Board  of  Ordnance,  is  of  a  very 
early,  but  uncertain  date ;  however,  in 
the  year  1548,  we  find  Sir  Philip  Hoby 
stiled  master  of  the  ordnance ;  and  in 
1588,  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, was  master  of  the  ordnance,  lu 
1683,  the  care  of  the  board  of  ordnance 
was  committed  to  five  principal  officers, 
besides  the  master-general,  tnen  George 
Lord  Dartmouth,  viz.  a  lieutenant-gene* 
ral,  surveyor-general,  clerk  of  the  ord- 
nance, store-keeper,  and  a  clerk  of  de« 
liveries.  At  present  the  board  of  ord- 
nance consists  of  the  same.  This  board 
regulates  and  orders  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  the  artillery  and  garrisons. 

Master-General  of  the  Oronancip, 
is  an  office  of  the  greatest  trust,  honour, 
and  dignity :  it  is  one  of  the  most  labo- 
rious employments  in  war,  and  requires 
the  greatest  ability,  application,  and  ex- 
perience. This  officer  oas  the  sole  com- 
mand of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery, 
assisted  by  a  lieutenantrgenejral.  ay 
the  great  power  invested  in  the  master- 
general  by  the  king,  he  alone  constitutes 
a  board. 

In  1548,  Sir  Philip  Hoby  wis  stiled 
master  of  the  ordnance  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

In  1587,  we  find  Ambrose  Dudley, 
earl  of  Warwick,  stiled  master  of  the 
ordnance,  who  had  under  him  a  master- 
gunner  and  a  trench-master. 

In  1596,  tlie  29th  of  March,  the  earl 
of  Essex  was  master  of  the  ordnance. 

In  1603,  the  earl  of  Devon  was  first 
called  general  of  the  ordnance. 

In  1609,  the  37th  June,  the  earl  of 
Totncss,  ditto. 

In  1617,  5th  May,  lord  Vere. 

In  1623,  26th  August,  JSir  Richard 
Morrison. 

In  1628,  Sir  Thomas  Stafford. 

In  1634,  2d  Sept.  the  earl  of  Neww 
port. 

In  1660,  22d  January,  Sir  William 
Coroptun. 

In  1664}  21st  Oct  Sir  Thomas  Chiche- 
ley,  knt.  first  called  master-general  of 
the  ordnance. 

In  1681, 28tb  Jan.  lorci  Dartmouth. 

In  1689,  28th  April,  David  Schom- 
berg,esq. 

In  1693,  28th  July,  lord  viscount 
Sydney. 

In  1702,  29th  June^  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough. 
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In  1711, 10th  Jan.  earl  Rivers. 

In  1712>  5th  Sept.  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton. 

In  1714,  4th  Oct.  John  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

In  1722,  30th  June,  William  earl  of 
Cadogan. 

In  1725,  8d  June,  John  Duke  of 
ArgyW  and  Greenwich. 

In  1730,  10th  May,  John  duke  of 
Montagu. 

In  1755, 10th  May,  Charles  duke  of 
Marlborough. 

In  1757,  30th  Nov.  John  lord  vise, 
ligonier. 

In  1763,  30th  Nov.  marquis  of 
Granby. 

In  1772,  30th  Nov.  George  lord  vise. 
Townshend,  now  marquis  Townshend. 

In  1782,  March  30th,  duke  of  Rich- 
mond. 

In  1783,  April  12th,  marquis  of 
Townshend. 

In  1783,  Dec.  27th,  duke  of  Rich- 
mond. 

In  1795,  marquis  Cbrnwallis. 

In  1801,  the  earl  of  Chatham, 

Honours  due  to  the  master-general  of 
the  Ordnance.  The  same  respect 
shall  be  paid  to  him  from  the  troops, 
as  is  paid  to  generals  of  horse  and  foot. 
He  is,^n  aU  occasions,  to  have  the 
march  beat  to  him;  and  to  be  saluted 
by  all  ofEcers,  the  colours  excepted. 

Lieutenant-general  of  t^  Ord n  a n ce, 
is  an  office  of  great  trust,  honour,  and 
dignity;  is  the  next  in  command  under 
the  master-general,  and  always  an  officer 
of  the  greatest,  abilities.  This  office 
is  not  of  such  early  date  as  that  of  the 
mikster  general;  for  in  1^97,  it  was  first 
established,  and  has  cotitinued  as  fol- 
lows, vis. 

In  1597,  Sir  George  Carew,  knight 

In  1635,  Sir  William  Hayden. 

In  1636,  S8th  June,  Colin  Legge, 
esquire. 

In  1670,  21st  Nov.  Davi^  Walter, 
tsquire. 

In  1672,  7th  Dec.  George  Legge, 
esquire. 

In  1681,  UQth  January,  Sir  Charles 
Musgrave. 

In  1687,  1st  August,  Sir  Thomas 
Tichbourn. 

In  1688,  36th  April,  Sir  Hugh  Good- 
Tick. 

lo  1703,  89th  Juoe>  James  Gnin- 


In  1705,  2d  May,  Thomas  Earle, 
esquire. 

In   1712,  21st    June,  James  Hill, 
esq. 

In  1714,  30th  Sept.  Thomas  Earle, 
esquire. 

In  1717, 19th  March,  Thomas  Mickle> 
thwaite,  esq. 

In    1718,    28d    April,    Sir  Charles 
Willis. 

In  1742,  22d  April,  Field-marshal 
Wade. 

In  1748,  22d  April,  Sir  John  Ligo- 
nier. 

In  1757,  30th  Nov.  lord  George 
Sack  vi  He. 

In  1759,  10th  Sept.  Marquis  of 
Granby. 

In  1763,  May  14th,  George  lord  vise 
Townshend,  now  marquis  Towosbeod. 

In  1767,  Oct  24th,  Right  Hon.  Henrj 
Seymour  Conway. 

In  1772,  Oct.  22d,  Sir  Jeflfery  Am- 
herst.  Knight  of  the  Bath,  lateLorti 
Amherst. 

In  1782,  April  Sd,  Sir  William,  now 
Lord  Howe. 

In  1804,  General  Trigge. 

In  1805,  General  Ross. 

Survejfor-general  of  the  Oedvakcc, 
is  the  third  person  who  constitutes  that 
board :  it  is  a  civil  employment,  of  great 
trust,  comprizing  the"  superintendanoe 
of  the  artilleiy  proofs,  inilitary  build* 
ings,  &c 

Surveyor,  Sir  Charles  Fredende. 

In  1782,  April  2Sd,  Hon.  Thomi* 
Pelham. 

In  1783,  April  23d,  John  Courtenay, 
esQ 

In  1784,  March  SOth,  Hon.  J«»«» 
Luttrel,  now  Lord  Carharopton. 

In  1789,  April  5th,  Hon,  G.  C.  Berke- 
ley. 

In  1795,  General  A.  Ross. 

In  1804,  Colonel  James  Hadden. 

ORDINARY  TIME,  is  the  slow* 
est  time  in  marching  that  is  now  pei^ 
mitted  to  be  used  by  mfantry,  and  con- 
sists of  a  pace  which  b  30  inches  woi 
heel  to  heel,  and  of  which  only  75  art 
to  be  taken  in  a  minute. 

ORDONNANCE,  JV.  a  '«'^^r 
This  word  is  variously  used  among  tpe 
French,  vii.  . . 

Ordonnance,  Jr.  the  dispo»«»  « 
arrangement  of  troops  for  htttlfc 
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ticular  troops  or  companies  which  were 
independent  of  any  regiment,  and  which 
existed  under  the  French  monarchy. 
The  gendarmes  du  roi  formed  the  first 
troop  or  company  of  this  description. 
The  chevaus-usert  de  la  garde^  or  the 
light  horse  of  the  body  guard,  were  also 
of  the  same  class. 

Homme  ^^'Obdonnaxce,  JV»  an  or- 
derly man. 

OftDONNANCE  d'unt  armce  pour  la 
dispc§er  au  combat^  Fr,  See  Ord£r  o^ 
Battle. 

Habit  d'ORDONKAKCE,  the  repmen* 
tal  dress  or  uniform  of  an  officer  or 
soldier. 

Ordon NANCES,  JFV.  Orderly  men, 
whether  on  foot  or  horseback. 

ORDONNER,  Fr.  This  word  not 
only  signtiies  to  ordain,  direct,  &c.  but 
it  also  means  to  range  troops  in  order  of 
battle. 

ORDRE,  Fr.  Parole  and  counter- 
sign so  called. 

Aller  i  /'Ordre,  Fr.  to  go  for  the 
parole  or  countersign. 

Bicetcir  TOrdre,  Fr.  to  receive  or 
get  the  parole  or  countersisn. 

Ordre  qtie  Von  danne  a  la  tranchUf 
Fr,  Parole  and  countersign  together 
with  specific  orders,  which  are  given 
out  every  night  in  the  trenches. 

Dcnner  raRDRE,  Fr.  to  give  out  the 
parole  or  countersign*   ^ 

Prendre  /'Ordre,  Fr,  to  receive  the 
parole  or  counterugn. 

Envcyer  /'Ordre,  Fr.  to  send  or 
tr^nsmit  the  parole  or  countersign. 

Porter  /'Ordre,  Fr,  to  carry  the  pa- 
role or  countersign. 

Surprendre  /'Ordre,  Fr.  to  surprize 
or  wav-Iay  the  person  who  is  entrusted 
witl\  the  parole  or  countersign. 

Livrer  /X)rdre,  Fr.  to  give  the  pa- 
role or  countersign. 

Ordre  de  Bataille^  Fr.  See  Order 
OF  Battle. 

Ordae  MincCy  Fr.  A  disposition  or 
order  of  battle,  in  which  troops  make 
an  extended  line  with  little  depth. 

Ordre  prqfondy  Fr.  A  disposition 
or  order  of  buttle,  in  which  troops  take 
up  a  short  space  in  extent  and  occupy 
great  depth;  as  in  column,  &c. 

Ordre  obliguey  Fr.  A  disposition  in 
which  troops  are  so  ranged,  that  they 
can  give  or  receive  battle  from  one  of 
tile  wings,  by  refusing  or  throwing  back 


the  other.    This  is  most  readily  ob- 
tained by  a  movement  in  echellon. 

ORDRES  MilUaires,  Fr.  military 
orders. 

Ordres  du  Ceniralf  Fr.  general  or- 
ders. 

Nouteaux  Ordres,  Fr.  fresh  orders. 

ORDttEs  de  mounement,  Fr.  ttuurching 
orders. 

ORGANIZATION  of  Troopt,  the 
act  of  putting  troops  into  such  unifomi 
state  of  discipline^  as  may  fit  them  to 
co-operate  on  any  service. 

ORGUES,  thick  lonp  pieces  of  wood, 
pointed  and  shod  with  iron,  clear  one  of 
another,  hanging  perpendicularly  each 
bv  a  rope,  over  tne  ^te  of  a  strong 
place,  to  be  dropped  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

Their  disposition  is  such,  that  thej 
stop  the  passage  of  the  gate,  and  aro 
preferable  to  Mrtet  or  portcuUisses;  be* 
cause  these  may  b^  either  broken  by  a 
petard,  or  stopped,  by  different  oontri«« 
vances,  in  their  falling  down.  But  a 
petard  is  useless  against  orgtiet;  for 
if  it  break  one  or  two  of  the  pieces, 
others  immediately  fall  down  and  fill  up 
the  vacanqr. 

Orgue  (un  orguty  Fr.),  a  term  used 
to  express,  that  arrangement  or  dispo* 
sition  of  a  certain  qqantity  of  musquet 
barrels  in  a  row,  which  by  means  of  a 
priming  train  of  gunpowdjer,  may  be 
subjected  to  one  general  explosion.*- 
This  machine  has  been  found  extremely 
serviceable  in  the  defence  of  a  Imv 
flank,  a  tenaille,  or  to  prevent  an  ene« 
my  from  crossing  the  ditch  of  a  forti- 
fied place. 

ORGUEIL,  Fr.  in  mechanics,  the 
appui  or  rest  round  which  a  lever  turns. 

ORIENT,  Fr.  the  east. 

OKIFLAMME,  Fr.  the  ancient  ban- 
ner belon^ng  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis^ 
which  the  counts  du  Vexin,  who  pos- 
sessed the  perpetual  advowson  of  the 
abbey,  always  bore  in  the  different  wars 
or  contests  that  formerly  prevailed  be- 
tween the  abbot  and  some  neighbour- 
ing lords.  When  the  Vcxin  country  ^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  kings, 
they  made  the  oriflamme  the  principal 
banner  of  their  armies,  in  honour  of  St. 
Denis;  whom  they  chose  for  the  patron 
and  tutelarv  saint  of  France. 

ORILKJN.    See  Fortification. 

ORM^y  Fr.  elm.  This  wood  was  con- 
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sidered  of  so  much  Consequence  by  the 
old  French  government  (and  perhaps  is 
equally  so  by  the  present),  that  a  speci- 
iic  order  vvas  made  out  in  1716,  enjoin- 
ing all  persons  letting  or  holding  land  in 
French  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Hainault, 
to  plant  elm  trees,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  constant  supply  in  future  of 
carriages  and  wainage  lor  the  artillery. 

OIUNAMENTS  MJ/i/an/,  those  parts 
of  the  dress  of  a  soldier  which  are  more 
for  appearance  or  distinction  than  for 
absolute  use;  as  gorgets,  plates  for 
cross  belts,  pouch  ornaments,  &€. 

ORTEIL.  See  Berm  in  Fortifica- 
tion. 

ORTHOGON,  any  rectangular  fi- 
gure. 

ORTHOGRAPHIE,  Fr.  See  Or- 
thography. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  draw- 
ing or  sketching  out  a  work  according 
to  Its  breadth,  thickness,  elevation,  and 
depth. 

OSIER,  a  young  willow  twig,  with 
which  hurdles  are  made» 

OSTAGE,  Fr.    See  Hostage. 

OTTOMAN,  a  name  generally  given 
to  the  Turks,  and  to  the  Turkish  em- 

Sire,  from  Ottoman,  who  was  one  of 
:ieir  most  celebrated  emperors. 
OVATION  the  offering  of  a  sheep 
in  sacrifice,  instead  of  a  bull,  for  some 
victory  obtained.  It  was  an  inferior 
sort  of  triumph  allowed  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  generals  of  their  armies 
for  lesser  victories,  as  over  slaves,  &c. 
OF  when  the  war  had  not  been  declared 
pursuant  to  military  usage.  According 
to  Kennett,  in  his  Roman  Antiquities, 
page  224,  the  word  ovation  is  said  to 
bave  derived  its  name  from  shouting 
evion!  to  Bacchus;  but  the  true  ori- 
ginal is  ovis.  The  shew  generally  be- 
gan at  the  Albanian  mountain,  whence 
ihe  general,  with  his  retinue,  made  his 
entry  into  the  city:  he  went  on  foot 
with  many  flutes  or  pipes,  sounding  in 
concert  as  he  passed  along,  wearing  a 
garment  o(  myrtle  as  a  token  of  peace, 
with  an  as(^ct  which  excited  love  and 
respect  rather  than  fear. 

Gellius  has  observed,  that  this  honour 
was  conferred  on  the  victor,  when  either 
the  war  had  not  been  proclaimed  in  due 
method,  or  not  undertaken  against  a  law- 
ful enemy,  and  on  a  just  account;  or 
wheu  the  enemy  was  but  mean  and  in- 


considerable. But  Plutarch  has  delivered 
his  judgment  in  a  different  manner :   he 
believes,  that  heretofore  the  diBference 
betwixt  the  ovation  and  the  triumph  was 
not  taken  from  the  greatness  of  the  at- 
chievements/  but  from  the  manner  of 
performing  them ;  for  they  who,  having 
fought  a  set  battle,  and  slain  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy,  returned  victors* 
led  that  martial,  and,  as  it  were,  cruel 
procession  of  the  triumph :  but  to  those 
commanders  who,  without  force,  by  be- 
nevolence and  civil  behaviour,  had  done 
the  business,  without  shedding  human 
blood,  custom  gave  the  honour  of  this 
peaceable  ovation.    For  a  pipe  is  the 
ensign  or  biidge  of  peace;  ana  mvrtle, 
the  tree  of  Venus,  who,  beyona  any 
other  deities,  has  an  extreme  aversion 
to  violence  -and  war.    Vide  Plut,  in 
MarcelL     For  a  full  account  of  this 
ceremony,  as  well  as»of  the  Roman  tri- 
umph, see  Kennetty  page  224. 

OVERFLOW. .  See  InundAtiojt. 

To  OVERLAP,  to  overspread  any 

{)receding  object.  In  n>arching  by  echel- 
on, for  the  purpose  of  forming  upon  any 
given  point,  but  particularly  in  wheeling 
trom  column  into  line,  troops  may  lose 
their  relative  distances  by  not  taking 
ground  enough ;  when  this  occurs,  the 
rear  division,  company,  or  section,  una- 
voidably crouds  upon  its  preceding  one, 
and  it  is  then  said  to  overlap.  When 
this  happens  on  service,  the  troops,  so 
shut  out,  must  remain  as  serrefiles,  or 
reserve,  to  fill  up  the  intervab  that  will 
necessarily  present  themselves  in  action. 
But  whether  so  or  not,  the  line  mast, 
on  no  account,  be  dei^anged  by  moving 
it  to  right  or  left. 

OVERLANDRES,  Fr.  small  barges 
that  ply  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse. 

To  OVER-RUN,  in  a  military  sense, 
to  ravage,  to  lay  waste.  A  country 
which  is  harrassed  by  incursions,  is  said 
to  be  over-run. 

OVERSEER,  an  officer  in  the  ord- 
nance .department,  who  superintends 
the  artificers  in  the  construction  of 
works,  &c. 

OVERSEER,  an  officer  who  has  th« 
care  of  the  parochial  provision  of  the 
poor.  Tlie  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
every  parish  or  place,  are  directed,  by 
I  act  of  ^liament,  to  certify  and  return 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  next 
Michaelmas  quarter  session  the  several 

quotas 


OUT 


OUT 


quotas  that  every  parish  or  division 
within  a  city,  town,  or  place,  pays  to 
Ae  Und  tax  for  that  year.  From  these 
aeveral  quotas  a  fund  is  annually  esta- 
btished  to  defray  part  of  the  expences 
for  raising  the  mihtia. 

OVERSLAGH,  as  a  military  phrase, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Dutch,  to 
ikip  oyer,  will  be  better  explained  by 
the  following  table.^For  instance,  sup- 
pose four  battalions,  each  consisting  of  j 


eight  captains,  are  doing  duty  together^ 
and  that  a  captain's  guard  is  daily 
mounted :  if  in  the  Buls,  the  second 
captain  is  doing  duty  of  deputy  adju* 
tant  general;  and  the  fourth  and  se* 
venth  captains  in  the  kinz's  are  acting, . 
one  as  aid-de-camp,  the  other  as  briead« 
major;  the  common  duty  of  these  three 
captains  must  be  aversla^ked,  that  it 
skipped  over,  or  equally  divided  among 
the  other  captains. 


Talk  of  Explanation. 


Regiments, 

No.  of 

Captains. 

Heads  of  each  Column. 

1- 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 

8 

Royal 

8 

1 

5 

8 

12 

15 

19 

23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

Queen's  Royal 

8 

2 

6 

9 

13 

16 

20 

Old  Bufi 

8 

3 

10 

14 

ir 

21 

King's  Own 

8 
32 

4 

7 

11 

18 

22 

Total 

1 

N.  B.  The  three  blanks  shew  where  the  overslaglw  take  place. 


OVERTHROW,  total  defeat,  dis* 
comfiture,  rout.     . 

OUEST  oil  Occident^  Fr.  one  of  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  world,  or 
the  west 

OURAGAN,  JFV,  a  violent  tem- 
pest.   

OUTBAR,  to  shut  out  by  fortifica- 
tion. 

OUT-GUARD.    See  Out-posts. 

OUTLLS,  Fr,  tools  of  every  descrip- 
tion that  are  used  by  the  artificers  and 
workmen  belonging  to  the  artiller}-,  &c. 

OuTiLS  dmineuTfTr,  tools  used  in 
mining. 

OUTLINE,  the  line  by  which  any 
figure  is  defined. 

OUTPART,  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  body.    See  Oct-posts. 

OUT-POSTS,  a  body  of  men  posted 
beyond  the  grand  guard,  callea  but- 
posts,  as  being  without  the  rounds  or 
liaiits  of  the  camp.    See  Posts. 

OUTRANCE  a  outrance,  Fr.  to  the 
utmost ;  to  the  last  extremity.  Hence 
combat  d  autranee,  a  contest  or  iic^ht 
which  is  maiotained  to  the  utmost  point 


I 


of  exertion.  The  French  still  say,  i^ 
hattrc  d  outrance,  to  fight  to  the  last 
extremity. 

Outre  en  outre,  Fr.  through  and 
through. 

OUTSIDE,  in  fencing,  that  part 
which  is  to  the  right  of  the  line  of  de- 
fence. 

OUTSIDE  GUARD,  a  guard  used 
with  the  broad  sword  and  sabre,  to  de- 
fend tlie  outside  of  the  position.  See 
Broadsword. 

OUTWALL.    See  Revetement. 

OUT\VAHD  FACE,  a  word  of  com- 
mand for  troops  to  fnce  to  the  right  and 
left  from  their  center. 

To  OUTWING,  to  extend  the  flanks 
of  an  army  or  line  in  action,  so  as  to  gain 
an  advantageous  position  against  the 
right  or  left  wing  of  an  encrayl  This 
manoeuvre  or  evolution  is  effected  by 
the  movement  on  an  oblique  line.  See 
Movements. 

OUT-WORKS,  in  fortification,  are 
works  of  several  kinds,  which  cover  the 
body  of  the  place,  a^  ravelins,  half- 
moons,  tennilles,    hoin-works,  crown- 
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works,  counter-guards,  envelopes,  swalr 
low-tails,  lunettes,  covert-ways,  fee. 

These  outworks  not  only  cover  .the 
place,  but  likewise  keep  an  enemy  at  a 
distance,  and  hinder  his  gaining  any  ad- 
vantage of  hollow  or  rising  grounds;  as 
such  cavities  and  eminences  may  serve 
for  lodgments  to  the  besiegers,  facilitate 
the  carrying  on  approaches,  and  enable 
them  to  raise  their  batteries  against  the 
town.  When  out-works  are  placed  one 
before  another,  you  will  find  a  ravelin  be- 
fore the  curtain,  a  horn-work  before  the 
xavelin,  and  a  small  ravelin  before  the 
curtain  of  the  horn-work ;  those  works 
which  are  nearest  to  the  body  of  the 
place  must  be  the  highest,  though  lower 
than  the  body  of  the  place,  that  they 
may  gradually  command  those  without 
them,  and  oblige  the  enemy  to  dislodge, 
if  in  possession  of  them. 

OUVERT,  Fr.  open. 

Pavi  OuvERT,  Fr.  A  count|y  is  so 
callecT  when  there  are  neither  rivers, 
mountains,  or  forts,  &c.  to  defend  it. 

Ville  OUVERTE,  Fr.  a  town  which 
has  no  gates  or  fortifications,  or  which 
has  had  thetn  demolished. 

Force  Ouverte,  Fr.  main  strengtli, 
or  open  arms. 

Guerre  Ouverte,  Fr.  open  war. 

OUVERTURE  des  partes,  Fr.  tlie 
opening  of  the  gates  in  a  fortified  town 
or  place,  according  to  specific  military 
rules.  The  method  in  all  regular  go- 
vernments is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  particular  explanation. 

OuvERTURE  eifermeture  des  partes 
chez  les  Tiircs,  Fr.  There  are  certain 
laws  and  regulations  among  the  Turks, 
by  which  the  janizaries  are  entrusted 
with  the  k(ws  belonging  to  the  gates  of 
every  fortified  town  or  place  iu  which 
they  do  garrison  duty.  The  gates  are 
always  opened  at  day-break  by  two  or 
four  janizaries.  There  is  a  capigy  or 
porter  stationed  at  each  gate.  \V  hen- 
ev^r  he  opens  the  gate,  he  repeats,  in  an 
audible  tone  of  voice,  certain  words  in 
the  praise  of  God  and  the  sultan,  after 
which  he  returns  the  key  or  keys  to  the 
janizaries,  who  carry  them  to  the  go- 
vernor or  commandant  of  the  place. — 
The  closing  o^  the  gates  is  done  with 
the  same  solemnity. 

OuvERTURE  de  la  trancheCy  Fr.  the 
opening  of  the  trench  or  trenches. 

OUVRAGES,Fr.  works.    See  For- 

jfXFICATION. 


OuvRAGE  it  come^  Fr.  homwork.-^ 
See  Fortification. 

OuvRAGE  d  couronnef  Fr.  crowned 
work.    See  Fortification. 

OuvRAGES  detachhf  pieces  dktackeeg, 
Fr.    See  Dehors. 

OuvRACES  de  Campagne,  Fr.  field 
works. 

OuvRAGES  detaches  et  de  circonstancef, 
Fr.  outworks  which  are  suddenly  erect- 
ed by  way  of  parapets,  &c.  over  practi^ 
cable  breaches,  ana  which  are  continued 
inwards  when  the  garrison  of  a  besieged 
place  is  resolved  to  hold  out. 

OuvRACES  degrades^  Fr.  works  be- 
longing to  the  besiegers  or  to  tbe  b^ 
sieeed,  which  have  suffered  or  been  de- 
molished by  the  artillery. 

OUVRIR,  Fr.  to  open. 

OuvRiR  ks  rafigs,  Fr.  to  take  open 
order. 

En  arri^re  Ouvrez  vos  rangs,  Fr. 
rear  ranks  take  open  order. 

S'aligner  i  rangs  Ou verts,  Fr.  te> 
aligne  or  dress  in  une  at  open  order. 

Ajcmr  OUVRANT,  Fr.  at  break  of 
day.  

A  fortes  OUVRANTES,  Fr.  at  the 
opening  of  the  gates. 

OUVRIERS,  Fr.  AU  sorts  of  ar- 
ttficers  and  workmen  employed  in  forti- 
fication, &c.  are  so  called. 

OXFORD  BLUES.  See  Horse 
Guards. 

OXYCRAT,  Fr.  A  certain  portion 
of  vinegar  to  five  or  six  times  its  quantity 
of  water.  This  mixture  is  frequently 
used  on  service,  and  in  hot  weather,  to 
allay  the  burning  heat  of  any  inflamed 
part.  It  is  likewise  employed  to  cool 
cannon,  during  an  eng^igenveDt,  in  very 
hot  firuig. 

OXYGF^E,  the  chemical  base  of 
vital  air  witli  which  nitre  is  found  to 
abound,  and  to  which  gunpowder  owes 
its  rapid  and  perfect  combustion. 

Kin^s  or  Queen's  OWN,  a  term 
which  has  been  attached  to  some  parti--^ 
cular  regiments  ever  since  tlie  Revolu- 
tion in  1688.  Thus  the  Fourth,  which 
landed  with  Williain  III.  is  always  called 
the  Fourth  or  King's  Own,  ana  the  Se- 
cond Regiment  of  Foot,  tlie  Queen's 
Own.  We  have  had  instances  during 
the  present  and  the  late  war  of  militia 
battalions  having  adopted  the  term  of 
Kiug*s  Own.  This  occurred  when  bis 
present  majesty  visited  Portsmouth  af- 
ter 
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Cer  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794. 
The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  (who  was 
colonel  of  the  militia  of  that  name,  and 
which  was  doing  duty  in  conjunction 
with  the  Soutli  Giocester)  solicited  per- 
mission for  his  corps  to  become  royal, 
and  to  bear  the  appellation  of  King's 
Own.  The  facings,  which  before  wei*e 
yellow,  were  consequently  changed  to 
garter  blue.  By  which  circumstance 
the  county  of  Buckingham  sends  out  a 
very  fiue  corps  pf  men,   who   being 


called  the  King's  Own,  and  thereby  ap* 

Eroaching  the  regulars  without  actually 
King  so,  seem  to  have  left  their  ancient 
comrades  of  the  militia,  without  obtain- 
ing any  footing  in  the  line.  Another 
militia  rcsiment  (which  has  often  done 
duty  at  Windsor,  and  has  been  hu- 
mourously called  his  majet/s  yellow 
guards,)  has  also  changed  its  facings  to 
royal  blue,  with  the  same  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. 
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*pAAT,  Ini»  a  promissory  note. 
^  To  PACE^  as  a  horse  does :  aUer  cl 
foi^  Fr.  There  are  four  kinds  of  paces 
in  the  manege,  the  walk,  trot,  gallop, 
and  amble.  The  last,  more  particularly, 
is  called  a  pace,  or  easy  motion,  wherem 
the  horse  nuses  the  two  feet  of  the  same 
side  t^ether, 

PACHA.  The  captain  pacha,  among 
the  Turks,  is  the  chief  admiral  and  su- 

Esrintendant  general  of  the  niarine.— 
e  generally  commands  in  person.  The 
sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  military  ma- 
rine were  formerly  called  Lavant  or 
LavatUii;  the  soldiers  are  now  called 
Galiondfii.  The  sailors  are  Turks 
from  the  maritiiiie  towns,  or  Greeks 
from  the  Archipelago:  they  are  in  con- 
stant Day.  The  soldiers,  or  Gaiiow^iSy 
■re  all  Mussulmeo,  and  only  receive 
pay  when  they  are  in  actual  service. 
V^  recommend  to  our  military  readers 
an  important  work,  which  has  lately 
been  published  at  Paris,  and  from  whicn 
tbey  will  derive  considerable  informa- 
tion respectmg  the  Turks.  It  is  inti- 
tuled, TVateli  tit  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
Egypt,  and  Fenia,  by  Citizen  Olivier, 
member  of  the  Frenoi  National  Insti- 
tnce* 

PACHOLECK.    SeeUi^v. 

PACKET-BOATS,  smaU  yessek  that 
sail  from  the  difierent  sea-poru  in  Eng- 
land, and  carry  passengers,  mails,  &c. 
to  and  from  our  foreign  possessions; 
and  keep  ap  a  regular  inlcrooone  with 


foreign  powers  that  are  at  peace  tvith 
Great  Britain. 

PADDY,  Ind*  rice  in  the  husk,  wfa^ 
ther  dry  or  green.  Also  a  familiar  term 
or  nickname,  which  is  given  to  a  native 
of  Ireland ;  as  John  Bull  is  applied  to 
an  Englishman,  and  Sawney  to  a  Scotch* 
man. 

PADSHA,  Ind.  a  king.  ' 

PAGEANT,  in  ancient  military  his-, 
tory,  a  triumphal  car,  chariot,  arch,  or 
otiier  like  pompous  decoration,  varioasr 
ly  adorhedT  witn  colours,  flags,  &c.  ear- 
ned about  in  public  shows,  proceasionSi 
&c 

PAGES,  momte*  ou  gar^om,  Fr^i— 
Young  Udsof  the  description  of  English 
cabin  boys,  who  learn  navigation,  and 
do  the  menial  offices,  on  board  a  French 
ship. 

PAGOD,  Ind,  a  general  name  given 
by  the  Portuguese  to  the  temples  in 
tne  east.  It  also  denotes  a  coin.  Sea 
Paooda. 

PAGODA,  Ind,  the  place  of  wor* 
ship  among  the  Hindoos.  It  is  like- 
wise the  name  of  a  gold  coin  of  tha 
value  of  eight  rupees.  The  English  and 
Dutch  coin  pagodas.  There  are  also 
silver  pagodas  struck  at  Marsingua, 
&c.  witn  the  figure  of  some  monstroua 
idol. 

PAILS^  made  of  wood,  with  iron 
hoops  and  handles,  hold  generally  four 
gallons,  and  serve  in  the  field  to  fetch 
water  for  the  use  of  artillery  works,  &Qi 

PAIL. 
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PAILLASSES,  Fr,  straw  beds,  com- 
monly called  paillasses.  These  are  fur- 
Aished  by  tlie  barrack  department  fpr 
tlie  accommodation  of  British  soldiers 
in  barracks. 

PAILLE,  Fr.  straw. 

Les  soldatt  vont  H  la  Faille,  Fr. 
t})e  soldiers  are  going  to  the  forage  yard 
or  depot.  This  term  is  likewise  used 
to  signify  the  indulgence  which  is  oc- 
casionally granted  to  soldiers  for  exer- 
cise or  necessary  evacuations.  Thiis 
,  when  a  battalion  has  gone  through  its 
manual,  &c.  the  commanding  officer 
gives  the  word  d  la  paille. 

Rompre  la  Faille  avec  guelqu^un,  Fr. 
a  figurative  term,  signifying  to  q^uarrel 
jor  fall  out  with  any  body,  m  an  open 
and  unreserved  manner. 

Faille,  Fr.  it  likewise  signifies  any 
flaw  in  metals.  Cette  lame  estjine,  mats 
il  y  a  quelques  pailles;  this  blade  is 
iindy  tempered,  but  thera  are  some 
flaws  in  it.  La  lame  de  son  ipce  sb  cussa 
^Pendroit  wl  %ly  avoit  une  paiUe,  The 
Uade  of  his  sword  broke  where  there 
was  a  flaw. 

PAILLER,Fr.  Palearius.  An  an- 
cient body  of  French  miiitia.  The  sol- 
diers belonging  to  it  were  probably  so 
called  either  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  wearing  straw  in  their  helmets^  in 
order  to  know  one  another  in  action,  or 
because  they  were  accustomed  to  set 
lire  to  their  euem/s  habitations,  &c. 
with  bundle  of  straw,  which  they  al- 
ways carried  with  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  inquisitive  may  be  more  fully  satis- 
fied on  this  subject  by  refercing  to  Dft- 
emmg^s  Glossary. 

PAIN  de  Muniiionf  Fr.  Ammuni- 
tion bread.  In  the  folio  edition  of  Mar- 
aiial  Saxe^s  reveries,  page  16^  we  And 
tke  following  important  observations  on 
the  subject  of  ammunition  bread.  He 
states  that  bread  never  should  be  giv^D 
to  soldiers  on  active  service,  but  that 
they  should  be  accustomed  to  eat  bis^ 
Ottits,  for  the  following  reasons: — ^Bis- 
cuits will  keep  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  and  every  soldier  can  conve- 
aicDtly  carry  with  him  iu  his  haversack 
a  tttlticieiit  quantity  for  seven  or  eight 
day«.  Those  o/tcers  who  have  sensed 
IHnonc:  the  Venetians,  will  readily  prove 
the  just nts!4  o<  this  remark.  But  there 
is  a  spi-cus  •'{  t  iscjic.  or  haid-baked 
Ixtady  tiiai  never  cl-uiuL>1l5;  ^called  mm- 


kari  by  the  Russians)  which  is  prefera- 
ble to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
square,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  nut, 
and  takes  up  less  room  than  either 
bread  or  biscuits. 

Fur>'eyors,  who  arc  interested  io  the 
business,  maintain  a  diflerent  opinion. 
Tliey  tell  you  that  bread  is  best   for 
troops.   Every  man  of  experience  knows 
the  contrary ;  for  it  is  nbtorions,  that 
contract,  or  ammunition  bread,  is  not 
only  made  of  unwholsome  ingredients, 
but  that  it  is  seldom  more   than  half 
baked;  which,  together  with  the  yrater  it 
contains,  increases  the  weight,  and  con- 
sequently  enhances  the  value.    Add  to 
this,  that  purveyors  must  unavoidably 
increase  the  expence  of  the  army,  by 
being  obliged  to  employ  a  great  niun- 
ber  of  bakers,  baker^s  men,  wagons,  and 
horses.    Independent  of  the  expence,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  operations  of  an 
army  must  unavoidably  be  clogged  by 
the  necessity  of  providing  quarters  for 
these  people,  of  having  a  quantity  o£ 
hand-fniils»  and  of- employing  a  certain 
number  of  effective  men  to  foia  detach- 
ments for  their  security. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  tcain 
of  robberies  and  inconveniences  which 
grow  out  of  this  svstem,  and  the  eiobar^ 
rassments  it  occasions  to  a  general ;  but 
above  ail,  the  diseases  which  bread,  m^ 
-plied  in  this  manner,  will  always  co- 
gender,  and  Uie  fatigue  that  the  troo|is 
must  necessariiy  undergo  to  get  their 
ration^.  Were  all  these  niiM£iel«  ob- 
viated, there  is  still  another  evil  in  re- 
serve^ which  no  precaution  can  set  aside. 
This  is  the  certainty  that  ao  enem^  may 
be  under,  with  respect  to  your  mica- 
tions  and  motioiis,  by  narrowly  watch- 
ing the  estabiishmeot  and  dispodtioa  of 
your  ovens.  Were  I,  oontinocs  the 
marshal,  to  adduce  instances  and  facts 
to  corroborate  these  observations,  I 
might  dvireil  coo^deraUv  at  large  upon 
the  subjecL  I  do  sot  hesitate  to  sa^, 
that  much  ill  success,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  other  causes,  proceeds  entireiy 
from  the  provision  ann  distributioa  of 
ammunition  bread.  He  even  goes  fa^ 
ther,  for  he  asserts  uoequivocafly,  that 
soldiers  ought  aometimes  to  be  enured 
to  almost  every  tpecics  of  privation, 
and  instead  of  being  provided  with  bis> 
cuit,  oocasiomdly  to  receive  grain,  which 
they  must  be  taugjlit  to  bake  vpon  iron 
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pallets^  after  having  bruised  and  made 
It  into  douG^h.  Marshal  Turenne  has 
observed  upon  the  same  subject  in  his 
memoirs.  Marshal  Saxe,  indeed,  does 
not  scruple  to  say,  that  although  there 
might  be  plenty  of  bread,  he  would,  in 
conformity  to  tne  opinion  of  many  good 
olticers,  suffer  his  men  to  feci  the  want 
of  it.  1  have,  adds  the  latter,  been 
eighteen  months  successively  on  service 
with  troops  who,  during  the  whole  of 
that  period,  never  tasted  bread,  and  yet 
never  once  complained  or  murmured. 
I  bai^,  on  the  contrary,  been  frequent- 
ly with  others  that  had  never  familia- 
rized themselves  to  that  privation,  and 
who,  on  the  first  appearance  of  want, 
were  disheartened;  m  consequence  of 
which  the  \'ery  nerve  of  enterprize  and 
hardihood  was  broken,  and  nothing 
great  could  be  undertaken. 

PAIX,  Fr,    See  Peace. 

PAU  Fr.    See  Quintainr. 

PAJ^\DIN,  Fr.  a  name  given  to 
those  ancient  knights  who  were  either 
what  the  French  call  comtet  dtt  pafahy 
counts  of  the  palace,  or  were  princes 
lineally  descended  from  Charlemagne, 
and  other  old  kin^s. 

PALANKEKN,  Ind.  a  vehicle 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  by 
means  of  a  bamhoo  pole  extending  from 
each  end:  it  carries  one  persbn  in  a  re- 
clining posture :  it  has  a  canopy  which 
is  supported  by  a  pole  raised  along  the 
centre,  from  whence  it  is  pendent  on 
either  side. 

PALEAGAS  Jnd.    See  Pol vgars. 

PALANQUl*;  FY.  a  kind  of  fortifi- 
cation so  called  in  Hungaiy.  It  is  made 
of  stakes  driven  into  tlie  ground,  inter- 
laced with  twigs,  aiMJ  covered  with  earth, 
and  sf  rves  to  stop  the  progress  of  an 
advancing  enemy. 

PAL^^^TRA,  in  Grecian  antinaity, 
ft  pabltc  building,  where  the  youth  ex- 
ercised themselves  in  the  miiitHry  art, 
wrestling,  ranning,  playing  at  quoits, 
&r. 

PALAS.    See  Click. 

PAI.ATINATE,  (pahtinaf,  Fr.)  the 
county  or  seat  of  a  count  palatine,  or 
chief  officer  in  the  palace,  or  court  of 
an  emperor,  or  sovereign  prince. 

PAL\TIN  R,  (paiatin,  Fr.)  This  post 
or  dignity  has  various  signitications.— 
In  GerinaBy,  electors,  princes  and 
count <i  Mrc  Bometimet  so  called.  Hence 
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an  elector  palatine.  In  Hungary  the 
viceroy  is  tenned  palatine ;  and  in  Po- 
land It  is  usual  to  distinguish  the  go- 
vernor of  a  town  by  this  title.  Several 
great  noblemen  and  lords  were  likewise 
called  palatines  under  the  first  kincs  of 
France.  Some  counties  in  England  are 
also  distinguished  by  this  word,  as  coun- 
ty-palatine of  Cheshire,  &c.  &c. 

PALEE,  Fr,  the  row  of  piles  upon 
which  a  wooden  bridge  is  Constructed, 
is  so  called. 

PALESTRE,  Fr.  a  wrestling  place, 
or  exercising  ground.  It  comes  from 
the  Latin,  and  was  onginally  derived 
from  the  Greek. 

PALFRY,  (palcfroi,  Fr.)  Before  car- 
riages were  invented, '  the  horses  on 
which  ladies  rode  for  pleiisure  were 
called  palfries.  The  French  also  sayi 
palefroiy  chevai  de  parade, 

PALIS,  Fr,  the  rows  of  small  pointed 
stakes,  which  serve  for  any  species  of 
indosure,  are  so  called.  1  he  term  pa- 
lisade  is  derived  from  it. 

PALISSADER,  Fr.  to  surrqund  any 
spot  with  stakes  or  palisades. 

PALISADES,  or  PALISADOES,  in 
fortification,  stakes  made  of  strong  split 
wood,  about  nine  feet  long,  six  or  seven 
inches  square,  three  feet  deep  in  the 
ground,  in  rows  about  S|  or  three  inches 
asunder,  placed  on  the  covert-way,  at 
three  feet  from,  and  parallel  to,  the  pa- 
rapet or  side  of  the  glacis,  to  secure  it 
from  surprise. 

They  are  also  used  to  fortify  the  ave- 
nues of  open  forts,  gorges,  half-moons, 
the  bottoms  of  ditches,  and,  ingeneral, 
all  posts  liable  to  surprize.  'Diey  are 
usually  fixed  perpendicularly,  though 
some  make  an  angle  inclining  towards 
the  ground  next  the  enemy,  that  the 
ropes  which  may  be  cast  over  in  order 
to  tear  them  up,  may  slip  off, 

laming  Palisades,  are  an  invention 
•of  Mr.  Coehom,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  palisades  of  the  parapet  or  the  co» 
vert-way  from  the  besiegers  shot.  They 
are  so  ordered,  that  as  many  of  them  as 
stand  in  the  length  of  a  rod,  or  about 
ten  feet,  turn  up  and  down  like  traps,  sO 
as  not  to  be  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy, 
till  they  just  bring  on  tlietr  attack;  and 
yet  are  always  ready  to  do  the  proper 
service  of  palisades.  * 

Palxssades,  Fr,    See  Palisades. 

Palissades  de  camp,  Fr.  several 
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pieces  of  wood,  to  arranged  and  tied  to- 
gether, that  they  may  with  great  dis- 
patch be  fixed  in  the  ground,  whieh  is 
marked  out  for  the  encampment  of  an 
army. 

Palissades  ferreety  pallisades  that 
are  shod  with  iron.  They  are  used  in 
shallow  streams  and  marshes,  to  prevent 
small  craft  from  plying,  or  persons  from 
crossing  them  on  foot. 

PAIJCEE,  Ind,    See  Palankeen. 

PALL,  a  covering  thrown  over  the 
dead.  It  is  always  used  in  military  bu- 
rials. 

PALLAS,  a  name  in  the  Heathen 
mythology,  which  is  given  to  Minerva, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  the  goddess  of 
war 

PALUDAMENTUM,  (chlamyt,) 
among  the  ancients,  a  garment  worn  in 
time  of  war,  by  the  principal  men  of 
Rome,  especially  the  generals,  who  were 
called  for  tliat  reason  po/ui^ti.  The  sol- 
diers having  only  short  coats,'  called  a 
iagum,  were  denominated  sagatL 
-  The  paludamentum  was  open  on  the 
sides,  coming  down  no  lower  than  the 
navel,  and  had  short  sleeves.  It  was 
either  of  a  white,  purple,  or  red  colour, 
and  sometimes  black.  Kennett,  in  his 
Roman  Antiquities,  page  313,  says,  the 
old  paludamentum  of  the  generals  was 
all  scarlet,  only  boitlered  with  purple ; 
and  the  chlamfdu  of  the  emperors  were 
ail  purple,  commonly  beautified  with  a 
golden  or  embroidered  border. 

PAN,  the  side  of  a  rectangle  or  irre- 
gular figure. 

Pan,  likewise  means  the  distance 
which  is  comprized  between  the  angle  of 
the  efMule  and  the  flanked  angle  in  foiv 
tification.    See  Face  of  o  Bastion. 

Pan,  a  name  well  known  among  the 
shepherds  of  antiquity,  and  frequently 
usea  by  modem  writers  in  their  runu 
fictions.  It  military  history  it  signifies 
a  man  who  was  lieutenant-general  to 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  ei^pcdition.  Ue 
is  recorded  to  have  been  tne  fii*st  author 
of  a  ^oerai  shout,  which  the  Grecians 
practised  in  the  beginning  of  their  onset 
in  battle.    See  Panic* 

Pan,  that  part  of  the  lock  of  a  ifius- 
quet,  pistol, &c.  which  hqld^  the  priming 
powder. 

PANACHE,     X  Fr.    a    plume,   or 

PANNACIiE.  J  bunch  of  feathers. 
pANAca£9  jlottant,   Pf,    nodding 
plumes.' 


Panache  likewise  signifies  io  ar- 
chitecture, the  triangular  part  of  an  arch 
that  contributes  towards  the  support  of 
a  turret  or  elevation  which  is  raised 
above  the  dome  of  any  particular  edi- 
fice. 

PANCARTE,  Fr.  an  ancient  exer- 
cise or  tournament,  which  was  perrorm- 
ed  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  when 
strong  athletic  men  were  opposed  to  ail 
sorts  of  en  raged  animals. 

PANCERNFA  a  body  of  Polish  ca- 
valry,  which  is  divided  into  hussars  and 
pancernes.  These  troops  constitute,  al- 
most wholly  within  themseh'es,  the 
strength  of  that  country. 

P^^DOURS,  Sclavonians  who  inha- 
bit the  banks  of  tlie  Drave,  a  consider- 
able river  of  Germany,  w^hich  rises  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube,  near  Eflfeck,  in  Hunjjrary;  and 
those  of  the  Save,  a  ri\  er  of  Germany, 
which  rises  in  Camiola,  and  falls  into 
the  Danube  at  Belgrade.  They  wear  a 
long  coat,  have  four  or  five  pistols  placed 
in  a  belt  round  their  waists,  and  they 
are  armed  with  a  sabre  and  a  poniard. 
They  always  act  as  irregulars,  when  em- 
ployed on  service.  They  derive  their 
name  from  a  village  called  Pandut,  in 
Lower  Hungary,  The  Pandoura  were 
ori^nally  a  corps  of  infantry  named 
Ruitza;  and  their  chief  occupation  or 
duty  was  to  clear  the  high  roads  of 
thieves,  &c  They  first  made  their  ap* 
pearance  in  Germany,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  BanTn  Trench^  in  1741. 

PANICK,  Panick  fear,  (terreur 
pani^ueyFr.) sudden  consternation  which 
seizes  upon  Aen's  fancies  without  any 
visible  cause;  a  needless  or  ill-grounded 
fright.  The  reason  why  these  terrors 
are  attributed  to  Pan,  was,  as  some  say, 
because  when  Osiris  was  bound  by  Ty- 
plio,  the  appearance  of  Pan  and  the  sa- 
tyrs \hrew  him  into  a  fright;  or  because 
he  frigl^tened  all  the  giapu  that  waged 
war  agaipst  Jupiter;  or  as  others  say, 
because  when  Pan  was  Bacchus's  lieute- 
nant-general, ip  his  Indian  expedition, 
and  was  being  encompassed  in  a  valley, 
with  an  army  of  enefnies,  far  superior  to 
then^  in  number,  he  advised  the  god  to 
order  his  men  to  give  a  general  shout, 
which  so  surprised  the  opposite  army, 
that  they  immediately  fleet  from  their 
camp.  And  hence  it  came  to  pass, 
that  all  sudden  fears  impressed  upon 
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men's  spirits,  without  any  just  reason^ 
i^-ere,  by  the  Greeks  and  Itoinans,  call* 
«d  pantc  terron,  (See  Polyaenus  Stra- 
ta, book  1.)  The  custom  of  shout- 
ing seems  to  have  bten  used  by  almost 
mil  nations,  barbarous  as  well  as  civil ; 
And  is  mentioned  by  all  writers  who 
Creat  of  martial  a&irs.  Homer  has  se- 
veral elegant  descriptions  of  it,  particu- 
larly one  in  the  fourth  Iliad,  where  he 
resembles  the  military  noise  to  torrents 
rolling  with  impetuous  force  from 
mountains  into  tne  adjacent  vallies.— 
IVe  have  likewise  had  our  war-hoops. 
PANIER  i  mine,  Fr.-.See  Baurri- 

PANIERS,  Fr.  baskets.  Figurative- 
Jy^  nn  panier  perce^  a  leaky  vessel,  or 
one  who  cannot  keep  a  secret.  A  dan- 
gerous niau  in  society;  and  in  military 
concerns,  one  who  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly guarded  against  where  discretion 
and  confidence  are  necessary. 

PANNE,  Fr.  literally  means  shag, 
plush,  &c  and  is  properly  a  sea  term, 
signifying  to  lie  to,  mettre  en  panne.  It 
is  likewise  used  in  a  military  sense,  to 
express  the  steady  posture  of  troops 
who  are  drawn  up  for  battle,  and  wait 
an  enemy*s  attack.  La  troupe  est  rettee 
en  panne.  The  squadron  remained  inn 
moveable. 

PANNEAU,  Jr.    Trap,  snare. 

Donner  dant  UPavveav,  Fr.  to  be 
ensnared,  entrapped,  or  outwitted. 

PANNELS,  in  artillery,  are  the  car- 
riages which  carrv  mortar^  and  their 
beds  upon  a  march. 

PANNONCEAU,  Fr.  an  ancient 
term,  which  was  used  to  signify  eusign 
or  banner. 

PANOPLY,  complete  armour  or  luuv 
ness. 

PANSEMENT,  Fr.  the  dressing  of 
wounds. 

PANSER,  Jr.  to  dress  a  wound. 

Panseb,  JFV.  in  farriery,  signifies  to 
mb  down,  and  otherwise  to  take  care 
of  a  horse. 

PANTHEON,  in  architecture,  a  tem- 
ple of  a  circular  fonn,  dedicated  to  all 
the  gods.  The  name  has  been  adopted 
among  modem  nations  from  the  pan- 
theon of  ancient  llome,  built  by  Agrip- 
pa  in  his  third  consulate,  and  dedicated 
to  JupiterUltor,  or  Jupiter  the  Avenger. 
There  is  a  chapel  in  the  escuriai  in 
Spttioy  called  pantheon,  of  marble  and 


I  jasper  inlaid:  the  whole  inside  is  of 
I  black  marble,  exc^])ting  the  lutliern,  and 
I  some  ornaments  of  jasper  and  red  mar- 
ble. The  pantheon  at  Paris,  during  the 
progress  of  the  French  revolution,  has 
oeen  appropriated  to  national  purposes; 
the  names  and  busts  of  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  and  generals  being 
preserved  therein  as  marks  of  public 
gratitude,  and  objects  of  public  emula* 
tion.  There  is  a  building  in  London 
that  bears  the  name  of  pantheon,  but 
that  is  all.  It  is  private  jiroperty,  and 
the  only  public  use  to  which  it  has  been 
appropriated,  has  been  that  of  operati- 
cal  speculation,  masquerades^  or  frivo- 
lous entertainments. 

PANTOGRAPHE,  Fr.  a  mathema- 
tical instrument,  which  serves  to  copy 
all  sorts  of  drawing.  The  French  have 
paid  great  ^attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  this  instrument,  of  which  a  mi- 
nute description  may  be  found  in  Coure 
de  MathcnuUiqueif  by  Pere  Deschalies. 
But  the  Sieur  Panglois  brought  it  to 
such  perfection  in  1760,  that  it  is  be- 
come universally  useful. 

PANTOMETEH,  (pantomitre,  Fr.) 
an  instrument  used  to  take  all  sorts  of 
ahgles,  distances  and  elevations.  It  was 
invented  by  the  ancients,  but  has  been 
greatly  improved  since. 

PAPIER  de  cartouche,  Fr.  paper  used 
for  cartridges. 

Papier  gris^  ou  Papier  hrouillardf 
Fr.  whited-browu  paper. 

Papi ERS  et  cnteignemeni,  Fr.  All  the 
papers  and  manuscripts  which  are  found 
on  board  a  ship  are  so  called. 

PAQUEBOT,  Fr.  a  modern  French 
term,  derived  from  packet-boat,  which 

PARABOLA,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
arising  from  the  section  of  the  cone, 
when  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of 
its  sides.  ^ 

From  the  same  points  of  a  cone,  there- 
fore, only  one  parabola  can  be  drawn ; 
all  the  other  sections  within  these  pa- 
rallels being  ellipses,  and  all  without 
hyperbolas. 

Properties  of  the  Parabola.  The 
square  of  an  ordinate  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  of  the  abscissa,  and  four  times 
the  diataiice  of  the  locus  from  tlie  ver- 
tex. 

The  perpendicular  on  the  tangent^ 

from  the  fixrus,  is  a  mean  proportional 
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between  the  distance  from  the  vertex  to 
the  focus,  and  the  distance  of  the  focas 
from  the  point  of  contact. 

All  lines  within  the  parabola,  which 
are  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis,  are  called 
diameters. 

The  parameter  of  any  diameter  is  a 
right  line,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  pi;o- 
duct  under  the  same,  and  the  abscissa, 
are  equal  to  the  square  of  the  semi-or- 
dmnte. 

The  squares  of  all  ordinates  to  the 
same  diameter,. are  to  one  another  as 
their  abscissas. 

Cartesian  Parabola,  is  a  curve  of 
the  second  order,  expressed  by  the  equa- 
tion j:y  ~  fljT  3  +  6r  *  +  f r  +  d.  con- 
taining four  infinite  legs,  being  the66ch 
species  of  lines  of  the  third  order,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  and  is 
made  use  of  by  Descartes,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  geometry,  for  finding  the 
roots  o(  equations  of  six  dimensions  by 
its  intersections  with  a  circle. 

Diverging  Parabola,  a  name  given 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  five  different 
lines  of  the  third  order,  expressed  by 
the  equation  yy  rr  or*  4-  ^^*  -|-  cj  -|-  rf. 

PARABOLE,PV.    See  Parabola. 

PARABOLOIDE,  Fr.  See  Para- 
bolic Conoid. 

PARADE,  originally  consisted  -of  a 
square  court  before  cathedrals,  sur- 
rounded with  piazzas  or  porticoes  for 
persons  to  walk  under,  being  supported 
with  pillars.  It  is  now  used„  in  a  mili- 
tary sense^  to  signify  any  place  where 
troops  assemble,  and  may  be  distinguish- 
ed in  the  following  manner : 

General  Parade^  tlie  place  where 
soldiers  belonging  to  different  corps  are 
drawn  up,  according  to  seniority,  to 
mount  guard,  or  to  h6  exercised,  &c.- 

Regimental  Parade,  the  place  where 
any  particular  regiment  or  corps  is 
formed  in  line,  &c. 

Private  Parade,  any  spot  sheeted, 
in  general  by  each  captam  of  a  tro^  or 
company,  for  the  inspection  of  hts  men, 
previous  to  their  being  marched  off  to 
the  regimental  parade.  This  parade  is 
likewise  called  company  ot  troop  parade. 
"Whan  troops  are  encamped,  the  general 
and  regimental  parades  are  usually  in 
front  of  the  line  of  tent^;  each  regiment 
having  its  quarter-guard  opposite,  and 
tlie  space  between  being  sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  batta- 
iion.    The  oompaaies  have  their  pri- 


vate parades  in  the  several  streets  of  the 
camp. 

Parade,  in  camp,  is  that  spot  of 
ground  in  the  front  of  eachencampmenty 
between  the  camp  colours,  on  the  right 
and  left  wings,  from  which  a  straight 
line  or  narrow  trench  ousht  to  be 
drawn,"  called  by  the  French  bande  ii- 
ni^re^  and  which  may  be  made  to  an- 
swer two  purposes,  viz.  that  of  keepio^ 
the  parade  free,  and  of  carrying  otf 
nun,  &c.  &c; 

Morning  Parade.  In  every  garrison 
town,  fortified  place  and  camp,  as  well 
as  in  every  town  through  whicn  soldiers 
pass,  or  occasionally  halt,  a  certain  liour 
in  the  morning  is  fixed  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  different  corps,  troops,  or 
companies,  in  regular  order. 

livening  Parade;,  The  hour  gene- 
rally fixed  for  the  evening  parade  is  at 
sunset.  When  troops  are  encamped,  the 
signal  for  evening  parade  is  ^iven  from 
the  park  of  aitillery,  by  the  discharge  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  which  is  called  the 
evening  gun. 

To  Parade,  to  assemble  in  a  pre-  > 
scribed  regular  manner,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  being  inspected,  exercised,  or 
mustered. 

To  Parade.  This  word  is  frequent* 
ly  used  as  an  active  verb,  with  respect 
to  military  matters,  viz.  to  parade  the 
guard,  &c.  It  has  likewise  been  adopted 
in  the  united  kingdom  to  express  the  act 
of  calling  out  a  person  in  an  affiiir  of 
honour.  The  Irish  familiarly  say—/ 
shall  parade  the  gentleman  to-morrow 
morning  in  the  Phanix  Park, 

We  sincerely  wish  the  practice  could 
in  some  instances  be  reduced  to  a  mere- 
parade;   and,  in  others,  that  it  were 
rendered  sufficiently  serious  to  check  its 
frequency. 

Parade,  Fr.  The  French  make  use 
of  this  term  in  various  ways. 

ParaiJe,  JFV.  show,  osteotation. 

Lit  de  Parade,  Fr.  bed  of  state. 

Cheval  de  Parade,  Fr.  a^ horse  lioely 
caparisoned,  and  kept  for  sliow. 

Parade,  Fr.  in  fencing,  the  act  of 
parrying  a  thrust  or  blow. 

Parade,  Fr.  the  place  or  groond 
where  soldiers  parade. 

Se  mettre  €h  Parade,  JK  to  take 
one's  ground. 

Faire  la  Parade,  Fr,  to  do  pande 
duty. 
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JUxmter  /aParabe,  Fr,  to  take  part 
in  the  regular  line  of  parade. 

MamquenaPAKADEf  Fr,  iu  fencing, 
to  mis9  oiie*8  parry. 

Etrt  hots  de  Paeaoe,  Fr,  to  parry 
wide,  or  stand  exposed. 

Paraois,  Fr,  tliat  part  of  a  harbour 
•  in   which  vesseb  may  ride-  with   the 
greatest  safety.  • 

PARALLELES,  Fr.  Paidlel  lines 
in  fortification  are  so  culled. — See  Fa- 
ralleU. 

PARALLELS,  at  a  sie^e,  the  trenches 
OF  lines  made  parallel  to  the  defence  of 
the  phice  besieged :  they  are  also  called 
lines  of  communication,  and  boyeaus. 

Parallels,  or  places  of  arms,  are 
deep  trenches  15  or  18  feet  wide,  join- 
ing the  several  attacks  eogether.  They 
serve  to  place  the  guard  of  the  trenches 
in  readiness  to  support  the  workmen 
when  attacked  There  are  usually  three 
in  an  attack;  the  first,  about  300  toises 
or  ^QO  yards,  from  the  covert-way ;  the 
Sd  and  Sd,  nearer  to  the  glacis. 

PARALLELOPEPID,  {Parallilopt- 
pidey  fr,)  one  of  the  regular  bodies  of 
solids;  comprehended  under  six  reotan- 
golar  and  parallel  surfaces,  the  opposite 
ones  whereof  are  equal. 

Tirerune  PAR  ALLELE,  Fr.  verba- 
tim, to  draw  a  parallel.  To  make  a 
direct  communication  between  one 
trench  and  another.^ 

PARALLELISM,  (paraWdimey  Fr.) 
the  situation  op  quality  whereby  any 
thing  is  denominated  parallel. 

Parallelism  qf'  a  march.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  parallelism  uf  a  march 
in  the  movement  of  troops,  each  bat- 
talion must  be  kept  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  it  marches  upon,  the  whole  of 
the  flievcral  battalions  in  one  straight 
line,  and  their  several  marching  direo- 
tions  parallel  to  each  other.  The  tii-st 
battalion  or  line  becomes  the  regulating 
one,  and  must  be  regarded  as  infallible; 
and  from  the  moment  that  its  diix*ction 
i»  ascertained,  the  commander  of  each 
other,  and  their  directing  Serjeants,  are 
to  consider  their  movements  subordi- 
nate to  it,  and  to  conform  accordingly. 
It  is  the  helm  which  guides  the  line,  and 
must  not  change  cadence;  nor  \v ill  it 
lengthen  or  shorten  it^  step,  but  from 
unavoidable  ntcc^^ity,  and  by  particular 
order. 

I'he  instant  communication  of  the 
word-  tmrck  is  particularly  important^ 


that  the  advanced  Serjeants  of  the  whole 
unw  •^ep  otf  together,  and  thereby  main- 
tun  their  line  parallel  to  the  one  they 
quitted,  and  which  becomes  the  princi- 
pal guide  for  their  battalions;  each  pre- 
serves its  six  paces  from  its  advanced 
Serjeant;  this  distance  is  to  be  kept  by, 
and  depends  on,  the  replacing  officer 
next  to  the  colour,  who  covers  the  di- 
recting Serjeant;  and  if  these  trained 
Serjeants  do  step  equally,  and  in  paralM. 
directions  tb  each  other,  they  must  be 
dressed  themselves  in  line,  and  of  con-> 
sequence  the  centers  of  their  following 
battalions.  See  page  SST,  &c.  of  Rulea' 
and  Regulations. 

Parallelism  and  distance  to  be  ob" 
served  in  the  formation  and  movement 
of  any  considerable  body  of  troops.  In 
page  361  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  it 
1^  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that 
no  considerable  body  should  ever  btt 
formed  without  a  proportion  of  it  being 
placed  in  reserve  or  in  second  line,  and 
more  or  less  accor()ihg  to  circum- 
stances. The  movements  of  such  se- 
cond line  will  always  correspond  with 
those  of  the  first,  and  it  will  always 
preserve  its  parallelism  and  distance. 

If  the  first  line  makes  a  flank  or  cen- 
tral change  of  position,  the  second  must 
make  a   change  also   on   such    point 
as  will  bring  it  into  its  relative  situa- 
,tion. 

The  march  of  the  second  line  in  fron^ 
is  regulated  bv  its  own  division  or  bat- 
talion  of  direction,  which  moves  rela- 
tively to  that  of  the  first  line  In  form- 
ing'in  line  it  will  march  upon  its  own 
points  which  are  parallel  to,  and  ascer- 
tained in  cunsequence  of  those  of  the 
first. 

When  the  lines  break  in  columns  to 
the  front,  the  second  will  generall^^  fol- 
low' those  of  the  first.  When  the  march 
is  to  the  flanks,  the  second  line  will  com- 
pose a  separate  column,  or  columns. 
When  the  march  is  to  the  rear,  the  se- 
cond line  will  lead  in  columns. 

The  distance  betwixt  the  lines,  may 
be  in  !»en€rnl  supposed  equal  to  the  front 
of  two  battalions,  and  an  interval. 

The  second  lines  are  seldom  composed 
of  as  mnny  battalions  as  the  firet  •.  they 
are  often  divided  into  distinct  bodies, 
covering  separate  parts  of  the  first  line, 
and  consequently  preserving  a  relative 
parallelism  and  distdnce. 
Second  lines  will  net  ftlivays  remain 

extended, 
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exteadedy  they  will  often  be  formed  in 
column  of  battalions,  or  of  greater  num- 
bers, read^  to  be  moved  to  any  point 
where  theu*  assistance  is  necessary. 

Whenever  the  first  line  breaks,  and 
manoeuvres  by  its  ricbt  to  face  to  the 
left,  or  by  it»  left  to  face  to  the  right; 
the  movements  of  the  second  line  are  free 
and  unembarrassed,  and  it  may  turn 
round  the  maweuvring  flank  of  the  first 
fine,  and  take  its  new  position  behind 
it,  by  extending  itself  parallel  to  that 
direction,  how  oblique  soever  it  may  be. 

The  central  movement  generally  re- 
quired from  the  second  line  to  conform 
to  that  of  the  first,  is  equivalent  to  that 
line  marching  in  two  columns  of  pla- 
toons, from  near  the  center  obliquely  to 
the  front,  and  from  that  situation  form- 
ingto  both  flanks. 

The  movements  of  the  central  co- 
lumns being  well  understood,  those  of 
the  battalions  of  the  wings,  are  similar 
in  two  lines. 

Th^  officer  commanding  the  second 
line^  must  always  be  properly  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  change  to  be  made 
bjr  the  first,  that  he  may  readily  deteiv 
aiine  his  corresponding  movements. 

.  It  requires  much  attention  to  conduct 
beads  oi  battalion  columns  of  both  lines 
nearly  parallel  to  their  hoeral  ones,  and 
perpaidicttlarly,  or  diagonally  to  front 
or  rear,  acooroing  to  tjSt  nature  of  the 
iDovemenL  To  determine  with  preci- 
tion,  and  in  due  time,  their  points  in 
the  new  line,  that  wavering  and  uncer- 
tainty of  march  may  be  avoided.  In 
great  movements  to  allow  the  soldier 
every  facility  of  motion  without  in- 
creasing the  distances  of  divisions,  and 
to  require  the  most  exact  attention  on 
cntenng  the  new  line,  and  in  forming. 
To  »'oid  obstacles  in  the  course  of 
marching,  but  as  soon  as  possible  to  re> 
enter  the  proper  path  oi  the  column; 
while  out  of  that  path,  the  colours  of 
that  battalion  column  may  be  lowered, 
(as  a  mark  for  the  nekhbouring  column, 
not  to  be  then  entireW  regulated  by  it) 
and  again  advanced  when  it  regains  its 
proper  situation. 

All  the  battalions  of  a  second  line, 
must  at  the  completion  of  every  change 
of  position,  find  tnemselves  placed  in  the 
same  relative  situation  with  respect  to 
the  first,  as  they  were  in  before  the 
commencement  of  the  movement. 

All  changes  of  position  of  a  first  line 
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are  made  according  to  one  of  Che  modes 
already  prescribed :  in  general,  in  criti- 
cal situations,  they  are  made  on  a  fixed 
flank,  or  central  point,  and  by  the 
echellon  march  of  platoons;  but  the 
movements  of  a  second  line  being  pro- 
tected, more  oomplicated,  and  em- 
bracing more  ground,  are  made  by  the 
march  of  batmlion  columns  regulated 
by  a  certun  determined  division  o£  the 
lipe. 

In  all  cases  where  a  change  of  positiCMi 
is  made  on  a  flank  or  central  point  of 
thejint  Une^  the  movement  of  its  ear* 
respcnding  point  of  the  second  line  de- 
termines the  new  rdative  situation  of 
that  second  line. 

ManemenU  Pabali^^l  with  «  Umc  9f 
fire.  Movements  are  said  to  be  pa- 
rallel with  a  lipe  of  fire,  when  one  or 
more  lines  march  either  in  the  rear  of 
troops  engaged  with  an  enemy,  or  in 
face  of  an  enemy,  who  is  advandng  to 
attack.  The  greatest  accuracy  and  or- 
der are  required  on  both  occasions^  pai^ 
ticularly  on  the  latter;  for  if  the  se- 
cond line,  which  is  the  line  of  support, 
does  not  preserve  its  perpeodicnJar  di- 
rection vrith  respect  to  every  leading 
point,  and  its  relative  parallelism  and 
distance  with  the  line  engaged,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  it  will  not  only 
run  the  risk  of  becoming  useless  itaelt^ 
but  will,  in  all  probability,  endanser 
the  line  it  covei^  should  any  suddien 
necessity  occur  for  a  change,  of  po- 
sition. 

PARALLELOGRAM,  (PmralUlo^ 
gramme^  Fr. )  a  plain  figure  bounded  by 
four  right  fines,  whereof  the  opposite 
are  panllel  one  to  the  other,  it  like- 
wise means  an  instrument  composed  of 
Bve  rulers  of  brass  or  wood^  witn  riidiog 
sockets,  to  b«  set  to  any  proportion,  for 
tlie  enlarging  or  diminishing  any  map  or 
draught. 

PARALYSER,  Fr.  to  paralyse;  a 
term  frequently  used  by  the  Frendi 
since  the  revolution,  to  express  the  bad 
efibcts  of  a  factious  spirit,  &c  Un  Kul 
faciitux  quelquefou  parafy$e  tmtie  wie 
adminittraium ;  one  factions  man  will 
sometinies  render  the  designs  of  a 
whole  administration  abortive. 

PARAMETER.  SeeGviiKEBYaDd 
Projectiles. 

PARAPET,  in  fortification,  an  de- 
vation  of  earth,  designed  for  co^-ering 
the  soldiers  from  the  eneiajf's  cannon, 
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or  smiiU  shot :  its  thickness  is  from  18 
to  90  feet;  its  height  6  on  the  inside, 
and  4  or  5  on  that  side  next  the  country : 
it  is  raised  on  the  rampart,  and  has  a 
■lope  called  the  superior  talus,  or  glacis 
of  the  parapets,  on  which  the  troops  lay 
their  arms  to  fire  over.  The  slope  ren- 
ders it  easy  for  the  soldiers  to  nre  into 
the  ditch.  It  has  a  banquette  or  two 
on  the  inside  for  the  troops  who  defend 
It,  to  mount  upon,  in  order  to  discover 
the  country,  the  ditch,  and  counter- 
scarp, and  to  fire  as  they,  find  occasion. 

Parapet  of  tke  covert-mm/^  is  what 
covers  that  way  from  the  sight  of  the 
enemy ;  which  renders  it  the  most  dan- 
gerous place  for  the  besiegers,  because 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  faces, 
flanks,  and  curtains  of  the  place. 

PARAPETS  en  forme  de  crbnailllre^ 
Tr.  Parapets  which  are  so  constructed 
within,  in  the  form  of  a  saw,  that  one 
of  the  faces  of  the  redans,  or  teeth,  is 
perpendicular  and  the  other  parallel  to 
the  capital.  The  chevalier  Clairac,  in 
his  Inginieur  de  Campagne,  has  given  a 
particular  account  of  these  parapets: 
out  the  merit  of  invention  does  not 
entirely  rest  with  him,  since  the  Mar- 
tinis de  la  Fond,  director  of  the  for- 
tified places  upon  the  coast  of  French 
Fhinders,  and  M .  de  Verville,  chief  en- 
gjineer  at  Rocroi,  have  likewise  men- 
tioned them. 

PAUASANG,  (Parasange,  Tr.)  an 
ancient  Persian  measure,  containing 
usually  thirty,  sometimes  forty,  and 
aoraetames  fifty  stadia  or  furlongs. 

PARCJB-.    See  Park. 

Parc  dtwrtUUrie^  Fr.  See  Park 
qfArtiliery. 

Le  ComMMtairt  du  Parc,  JFV.  the 
commissary  belonging  to  the  park. 

Le  Parc  de$  mmniiUmi  et  dee  vivree, 
Fr.  the  park  of  stores  and  provisions* 

Parc  de  PHhpitaL    See  Hospita l. 

Parc  du  vivree  ou  punrtier  du 
vivresy  Fr.  park  of  provisions. 

PARCOURIR,  Fr.  in  a  miUtary 
sense,  to  run  over  the  ground  during  an 
«cuon.  This  word  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  those  movements  whidi  are  made 
by  general  officers,  officers  commanding 
brigades,  &c.  for  the  purpose '  of  en- 
couraging their  soldiers  ki  the  heat  of 
an  engagement. 

Parcocjrir  de  rang  en  rung,  Fr.  to 
run  up  and  down  the  ranks,  or  from 
rank  to  rank* 


PARDON,  forgiveness,  remis»on. 
In  military  matters  this  word  must  be 
understood  in  two  senses,  viz.  in  a  limit- 
ed one,  when  it  affects  a  culprit  wjio 
has  been  sentenced  by  a  general  court- 
martial,  to  receive  bodily  punishment; 
and  in  a  more  extensive  one,  when  the 
punishment  is  the  consequence  of  a  r»^ 
gimental  decision.  In  the  former  cas^ 
the  king  only,  through  the  commander 
in  chie^  can  pardon  or  remit  the  pu- 
nishment; in  the  latter,  the  colonel,  or 
commanding  officer,  has  a  discretion- 
ary power. 

PARER,  ¥r,  to  parry. 

Parer,  Fr,  This  word  has  various 
significations  in  the  French  language. 
Those  which  more  immediately  belong 
to  military  matters  are— 

Parer  ^  tautu  feintes,  Fr.  to  parry 
to  all  feints. 

Parer  un.coup,  Fr.  to  ward  off  a 
blow;  also  to  parry  in  fencing,  as  parer 
une  bottef  parer  une  esiocade,  to  parry 
a'^rust;  parer  et  porter  en  meme  teme, 
to  parry  and  thrust  at  the  same  time : 
it  also  means  to  weather;  bs  parer  Ic 
Capf  to  weather  or  double  the  Cape. 

PARISH,  according  to  Johnson,  the 
particular  charee  of  a  secular  priest. 
Our  realm  was  hrst  divided  into  parishes 
by  Honorius,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  636.  The  several  parishes  are 
obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
men  for  the  militia,«&c. 

PARiSH-htfineM.  Although  this 
phrase  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
every  species  of  conversation  which 
may  relate  to  military  matters,  and  is 
*  conseouently  discountenanced  at  regi- 
mental messes,  we  are  nevertheless  of 
opinion,  that,  in  strictness,  it  ought 
only  to  comprehend  the  details  of  any 
particular  r^ment  It  must  be  ot^ 
vious  to  every  thinking  man,  that  how- 
ever ill-placed  a  discussion  of  the  pri- 
vate concerns  of  a  regiment  at  table 
may  be,  especialiv  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  a  total  exclusion  of  military 
subjects  is  equally  to  be  condemned; 
for  ou  wliat  topics  can  officers  converse 
with  more  satisfaction  at  a  military 
mess,  than  on  those  which  relate  to  the 
higher  branches  of  their  profession  ?  We 
must,  nevertheless,  acknowledge,  with 
the  Latin  author— £sf  modus  in  retus, 
sunt  certi  denique fines. 

PARK  of  artiileryf  should  always 
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be  placed,  if  possible,  wtthio  a  short 
distance  of  ■  water  carriage ;  and  have 
the  mo6t  Teadj  commuuioadon  with 
everj  part  of  tlie  line  of  die  army.  Its 
form  must  depend  on  its  situation. 
Ten  feet  are  usually  allowed  in  front  for 
one  carriage  and  its  interval,  and  near 
60  feet  from  the  hind  wheels  of  the 
front  row  to  the  fore  wheels  of  the  se- 
cond; this-  interval  should  nllow  suffi- 
cient room  for  putting  the  horses  to  the 
carriai^s,  and  tor  a  free  pas5BJB;e  along 
•the  line.  In  parks  not  on  immediate 
service,  it  is  customary  to  arrange  the 
guns  with  their  muzzles  to  the  front; 
but  where  the  guns  are  likely  to  be 
wanted  at  a  shoit  notice,  appearances 
must  not  be  studied,  and  the  gun-car- 
riages must  be  parked  with  their  shafts 
to  the  front,  ready  to  receive  horses  to 
them.  A  quarter  guUrd  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  park,  and  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  gunners'  tents  on 
the  flanks,  at  about  20  paces  distance ; 
and  40  paces  to  the  rear  the  subaltern 
officers;  at  10  more  to  the  reftr  the 
captains,  and  10  more  the  commanding 
officer.  The  mess  tent  is  15  in  the  rear 
of  the  officers.  At  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, in  the  rear  of  the  whole,  are 
the  horses,  picketed  in  one  or  more 
lines,  with  the  drivers  on  their  flanks. 
The  horses  are  sometimes  picketed  in 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  front,  and 
on  the  flanks  of  the  carriages,  between 
the  men  dud  the  carriages. — Bombar- 
dier. 

Park  of  promisionSy  a  place  in  a 
camp,  oif  the  rear  of  every  regiment, 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  sutlers,  who 
follow  the  army  witn  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions, and  sell  them  to  the  soldiers. 

PARLEMENTER,  Fr.  to  parley. 
The  French  familiarly  say,  Ville  qui 
pariemente  est  i  demi  r endue ;  a  town 
whose  governor  parlies  may  be  said  to 
be  half  given  up. 

Parley,  oral  treaty,  talk,  confer- 
ence; discussion  by  word  of  mouth. 

To  Parley,  in  military  matters,  to 
enter  into  conference  with  your  enemy. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  flag  of  truce. 
See  Truce. 

To  beat  a  Parley,  is  to  give  a  signal 
*  for  holding  such  a  conference,  by  lieat 
of  drum,  or  sound   of  trumpet.— See 
Chamaoe. 

PAIIOI^  Fr.  a  machine  made  in  the 


shap^  of  a  table,  which  is  nailed  upoo 

Sks  four  inches  thick  and  ten  feet 
^y  to  siK  feet  in  breadth,  wkh  its 
side  or  edge,  six  inches  thick,  towards 
the  country,  into  which  are  driven,  bo- 
rizontaHy,  long  stakes  with  sharp  points. 
This  machine  is  used  in  sieges,  beixig 
placed  upon  roUars  so  as  to  have  it 
run  up  and  laxed  upon  the  parapet, 
for  the  purpose- of  resisting  a  scaling 
party. 

PAROLE,  in  a  military  sense,  the 
promise  made  by  a  prisimcr  of  war, 
when  he  has  leave  to  go  any  where,  of 
returning  at-  a  time  appointed,  or  not 
to  take  up  arms,  if  not  exclianged. 

Parole.    An  apology  almost  appears 
to  be  necessary  lor  giving   an  article 
under. this  head  in  an  English  Diction* 
ary,  addressed  to  English  officers ;  for 
it  is  impossible  that  any  individual  of 
so  respectable  a  profession  could  throw 
such  a  stain  upon  himself,  his  country, 
and  his  service, -as  to  forfeit  hi;>  paroic 
or  word  of  honour,  after  it  has  onoe 
been  given.   Surely  it  must  be  inscribed 
in  all  their  hearts,  that  the  word  and 
honour  of  an  officer  are  sacred,  and  that 
once  pledged  they  cannot  be  recalled.  Go- 
vernments are  concerned  in  inculcating 
these  principles,  because  they  tend  to 
soften  the  horrors  of  u^r,  and  to  fortify 
that  sense  of  rectitude  and  truth,  which, 
though  it  is  the  duty  of  the  man,  is  still 
the  fringe  and  ornament  of  the  real 
soldier's  character.    A  breach  of  parole 
in  European  armies,  amongst  civilized 
nations,  has  always  been  held  to  be  in- 
famous.   A  person  who  has  once  been 
guilty  of  it,  has  no  right  to  be  tiieated 
as  an   officer,  or    to   expect  quarter, 
should  he  again  fall  into  the  bands  of 
the  enemy. 

Parole,  means  also  a  word  given 
out  every  day  in  orders  by  the  cgm- 
manding  officer,  both  in  camp  and  gar* 
rison,  in  order  to  know  friends  from 
enemies. 

PARQUER,  JFV.  this  word,  which 
signifies  to  lodge  and  place  any  thing  in 
a  convenient  and  safe  manner,  is  fr^ 
quently  used  l>y  the  French  both  in  an 
active  and  passive  sense.  Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  iniproper,  at  least  in  mili- 
tary matters,  *to  adopt  k  with  the  samt 
latitude  amongst  us,  viz. 

OtiParquera  Vartilieriey  on  Variil* 
krie  Jut  parqtiie  en  tel  endroit,  Fr.  yoa 

will 
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will  park  the  artillery  in  such  a  quarter, 
or  the  artillery  was  parked  in  such  a. 
quarter. 

Let  gem  de  Vartillerie  ie  parquerentf 
eufurent  pqrquetj  du  c&tc  de  la  rivih'Cf 
Fr.  the  train  of  artillery  parked  itself 
on  the  bankK  of  the  river,  or  was  parked 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 

L*artillerie  parquoit  en  tel  lieu,  Fr. 
The  artillery  parked  on  such  ground. 

PARRAlNy  Fr.  means,  hterally,  a 
godfather.  In  a  military  sense,  it  for- 
merly sij^nified  a  second  or  witness  wlto 
attended  at  single  combats  to  see  fair 

5)Lay.  Les  cambattans  u  trouvcrent  dans 
e  lieu  du  combat^  chacun  avec  son  par-' 
rain;  the  combatant^  met  upon  the 
ground,  each  attended  by  his  second 
or  witness. 

Pareain,  Fr,  in  military  orders,  the 
person  who  introduces,  or  presents  a 
newly  elected  knight.  The  terra  is  also 
used  to  signify  the  comrade  who  is  se- 
lected by  a  soldier  condemned  to  be 
shot,  to  bind  the  handkerchief  over  his 
eyes. 

PARRY tNGjthc  action  of  warding  oUT 
the  push  or  blow  aimed  at  one  by  another. 

PART, Fr.  apart;  share;  concern. 

Etrc  et  la  Part,  Fr.  'a  marine  term 
among  the  French,  signifying,  to  share 
in  the  prizes  which  ar^  made  against  an 
enemy. 

PARTIlENl.^,  a  word  derived  from 
the  Greek)  signifying  virginity.  In  mi- 
litary history  it  refers  to  a  particular 
circumstance  which  occurred  among 
tiie  ancients.  The  Spartans  having 
been  at  war  with  the  Messenians  for 
twenty  years,  and  having  by  those  means 
very  much  depopulated  their  country, 
ai^a  apprehending  that  if  this  war  con- 
tinued, it  might  eventually  strip  Sparta 
of  all  its  male  inhabitants,  they  sent 
dome  pf  their  young  men  from  the  ar- 
my into  the  city,  with  licence  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  as  many  unmarried  women 
as  they  would;  and  the  children  be* 
gotten  by  them  in  this  manner  were 
called  Parthenix,  on  account  of  the  un- 
certdnty  who  were  their  fathers.  .At 
the  end  of  the  war. these  children  nerc 
deemed  t^asturds,  and  were  denied  tlie 
bearing  of  any  o^ce  in  the  government, 
&c.  This  unjust  exclusion  enragt'd 
them  so  much,  timt  they  cons]^red  with 
the  slaves  to  destroy  all  the  nobility ; 
but  on  the  discovery  of  their  plot,  they 
ff%rt  driven  out  of  the  dty.     After 


which,  being  headed  by  Phalantus,  a 
bold  and  enterprising  son  of  chancei 
they  travelled  into  Magna  Grsecia  in. 
Italy,  and  built  Tarentum.     Bailey, 

PARTI,  Fn  A  particular  detacli* 
ment  or  body  of  troops^  horse  or  foot, 
which  is  destined  for  some  specific  ex- 
peditioni  Hence  partisan.    See  Party. 

Parti-£^,  Fri  any«|^arty  of  armed 
men  who  infest  a  country,  and  have  no 
regular  permission  to  act  offensively. 

Prendre  le  Parti,  Fr.  to  take  a  part* 

Prendre  ion  Parti,  Fr,  to  come  to  a 
determination. 

Prendre  son  Parti  dans  let  troupetf 
Fr.  to  list  in  a  regiment. 

Tirer  Parti,  ^.  to  take  advantage^ 

Ne  point  prendre  de  Parti j  Fr,  to 
remain  neuter,  or  not  to  take  any  part. 

Esprit  de  Parti,  JFV.  party  spirit. 

Se  declarer  d*un  Parti,  Fr,  opMty 
to  avow  some  particular  party.  The 
French  say,  figuratively,  11  J'uut  itre 
toujottrs  du  parti  dtelavtrilc;  we  should 
always  side  with  truth,' 

Parti  likewise  signifies  profession  or 
employment,  vizi  Le  parti  de  l^ip/cy  le 
parti  des  armes;  the  military  profession. 

Prendre  Parti  dans  LcpiCy  Fr»  to 
embrace  a  military  life. 

PARTIALITY,  unequal  sute  of  the 
judgment,  and  favour  oi  one  above  the 
other,  without  just  reason*  If  any 
member  of  a  general  court  martial  ex- 
presses a  previous  judgment|  in  par- 
tiality eitlier  to  (he  prisoner  or  prose- 
cutor, before  he  is  sworn,  it  is  to  be 
deemed  a  good  cause  of  challenge;  and 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  m  judg- 
ment on  the  case* 

PAUtlE  SECRETE,  Fr.  a  secret 
and  confidential  service  whicli  is  en-* 
trusted  to  one  or  more  individuals. 

PARTISAN,  has  been  applied  to  a 
halberd  or  pike^  and  to  a  marshal's  stafl^ 
See  Baton. 

Partisan,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  per^- 
son  dexterous  in  commanding  a  party; 
who,  knowing  the  country  well^  is  em- 
ployed in  getting  intelligence,  or  sur* 
prising  the  enemy's  convoy,  &C<  The 
word  also  means  an,  ofhcer  sent  out 
Upon  a  party,  with  the  command  of  a 
body  of  light  troops,  generally  under 
the  appellation  of  the  partisan  s  corps* 
It  is  necessary  that  this  corps  should 
be  comf^sed  of  infaptry;  light  horsey 
and  hussars. 

4  M  PARTY, 
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PARTYy  in  a  military  scnse^  a  small 
number  or  detachment  of  men,  horse, 
or  foot,  sent  upon  any  kind  of  duty ;  as 
into  an  enemy^s  country,  >  to  pillage,  to 
take  prisoners,  and  oblige  the  country 
16  come  under  contribution.  Parties 
are  often  cent  out  to  view  the  roads  and 
ways,  get  intelligence,  seek  forage,  re- 
connoitre, or  amuse  the  enettiy  upon  a 
inarch;  they  are  also  frequently  sent 
uporr  the  flanks  of  an  army,  or  reguneot, 
to  discover  the  enemy,  if  near,  and  pr^ 
Tent  surprise  or  ambuscade. 

Parties  escorting  deserters  are  to  re- ^ 
ceive  the  following  allowances,  being 
the  same  as  have  been  (granted  to  those 
of  other  forces,  in  consideration  of  the 
unavoidable  extraordinary  wear  of  their 
clothing  and  necessaries  on  chat  duty, 
viz. 

^    Distances  from  For  each  man. 

quarters. 


/. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


f.  d, 

1  0 

S  0 

4  O 

5  0 

6  0 

7  6 


^Between  8  and  SO  miles 
20         60 
50       100 

100       150 

150       SOO 
Above  300 

In  the  like  pfoportion,  allowances 
are  to  be  made  tor  parties  of  four,  five, 
and  six  men,  but  no  higher.  This  is 
however  to  be  understood  as  a  regula- 
tion of  allowance  merely,  it  not  being 
the  intention  of  government  thereby  to 
restrain  any  commanding  oiHcer  from 
icmploying  larger  parties  on  the  escort 
tluty,  if  he  should  think  proper,  but  that 
whatever  may  be  the  actual  number  of 
the  parties,  the  allowances  are  to  be 
in  the  proportion  of 

Three  men  for  ?  /.  ^ -  ^    „  . 

-«  -.««•*  «r  C  »rom  5  to  8  deserters, 
an  escort  oi   ) 

Four     -    *    •    from  9  to  19. 

Five      -    •    -    from  18  to  16. 

Six    -    -    -    -    fromlflto20. 

Exact  returns  of  the  said  duty,  as  per- 
formed by  each  corps,  are  to  be  made 
up,  agreeably  to  the  form  hereunto  an- 
nexed, as  soon  as  may  be  after  every 
34th  of  June  and  34th  of  December, 
for  the  half  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  ai-etobe  transmitted*  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary  at  war,  in  order 
that  the  allowances  thereon  may  be 
seuled  and  directed. 

WateritiM  Party.     See  Wateriwo. 

Firing  Party,  those  who  are  se- 
lected to  fire  over  the  grave  of  any  one 


interred  with  military  honours,  if  beloi^ 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general ;  for  the 
specific  number  of  whidx  tbt  party  19  to 
consist,  &c.  see  Burials. 

Wwking  Parties.  These  consist  of 
small  detachments  of  men  under  the 
immediate  command  and  superiutend* 
ance  of  officers  who'are  emploved  on 
fatigues  which  are  not  purely  of  a  mi* 
litary  nature.  They  are  generally  called 
fatigue    duties,    being    different   from 
those  of  parade,  or  of  exercise  in  the 
field.    They  principally  consist  in  di^ 
.sine  canals,  repairing  roads,  working  on 
fortifications,  except  such  as  may  be 
constructed  in  the  field,  or  upon  actual 
senice.    An  addition  is  made  to  their 
pay,  as  a  reward  for  their  labour,  and  a 
compensation  for  their  extraordinary 
wear  of  necessaries;  half  of  which  should 
always  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  cap* 
tains,  and  commanding  ofHcers  of  com- 
papies,  for  this  latter  purpose.    It  has 
been  judiciously  observed  in  a  note  to 
the  treatise  on  Military  Finance,  that 
British  troops  might  in  time  of  peac^ 
be  employed  much  oftener  than  they  are 
on  works  of  this  nature,  with  equal  ad* 
vantage  to  the  public  and  to  themselves. 
This    remark  oecomes  more  forcibly 
I  apposite  since  the  adoption  of  canau 
through  the  country. 

PAS,  Fr.  pace ;  a  measure  .in  forti- 
fication. The  French  divide  their  paf, 
or  pace,  into  two  kinds-^jMs  commwif 
or  ordinary  pace,  and  pat  giomitrique, 
or  geometrical  pace.  The  ordinary 
pace  consists  of  two  feet  and  a  half;  and 
the  geometrical  pace  contains  double 
that  extent,  being  five  royal  feet,  or  five 
pieds  du  roi  The  itinerary  distance 
which  the  Italians  call  a  mile,  consists 
of  one  thousand  geometrical  paces;  and 
three  miles  make  a  French  league. 

Pas  obftjue,  Fr.  oblique  step. 

Pas  ordmairtf  Fr.  ordinary  time. 

Pas  ordinaire  direct,  Fr.  front  step 
in  ordinanr  time. 

Pas  prccipiii,  Fr.  double  quibk  time. 

Pas  de  churgey  Fn  charging  time. 

Pas  cadeucif  Fr,  cadenoed  step. 

Pas  de  course,  Fr.  the  quickest  step 
that  is  taken  in  military  movements; 
as  in  charging  bayonets,  &€. 

Pas  intermcdiare,  Fr.  in  cavalry  move* 
meats,  an  easy  trot;  corresponding fvith 
the  ordinary  step  in  infantry  manau- 
vres. 

Don- 
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Doubkr  U  Pas,  Fr.  to  douUe  your 
itep  or  pace;  to  go  faster. 

rorcer  It  Pas,  Jr.  to  make  a  forced 
march. 
Pas  ahmgi^  Fr.  a  lengthened  step. 
Alotiger  It  Pas,  Fr.  to  step  out. 

Diminuer  It  Pas,  Fr.  to  step  short, 

HAter  It  Pas,  Fr.  to  slacken  your 
pace ;  to  gp  slower. 

Mtuxhtr  it  grands  Pas,  Fr.  to  move 
rapidly. 

Marcher  i  pttUs  Pas,  Fr.  to  step 
short,  or  move  leisurely. 

Returner  sur  $t$  Pas,  Fr.  to  eo  back. 

^poir  ^  Pas,  Fr.  to  have  the  pre- 
cedency. 

Pas  dt  touriMf  Fr.  degrees  or  steps 
whidi  are  made  in  different  parts  of  tne 
circumference  of  die  counterscarp.— 
They  serve  to  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion between  works  when  the  ditch  is 
dry,  and  are  generally  made  in  the  ren- 
trant  angles  of  the  counterscarp,  and  in 
die  rentrant  angles  of  the  outworks. 
There  are  likewise  steps  or  degrees  of 
this  sort  at  some  distance  from  the 
glads. 

PaS|  Fr.  any  strait  or  clunnel  of  wa« 
ter  between  two  separate  lands. 

Pas  dt  Caiait^  Fr.  the  straits  between 
Calais  and  Dover. 

Pas  likewise  signifies  any  narrow 
pass.  LepaidaThtrmapyles;tiie%lT9Ati 
of  Thermopylae. 

Dcftndre  le  Pas,  Fr.  to  defeiMl  the 
pass  or  strait 

Framcher  le  Pas,  Fr.  to  determiiie 
upon  a  thing  after  some  hesitation. 

Pas  d*ane^  Fr.  a  sword-guard  which 
covers  the  whole  hand,  or  basket  iiilt. 
line  garde  6  pa$  d  \ne.  Ptt$  d  *ane  like- 
wise means  a  curb  or  snaffle. 

PASIIA,  (PacAa,  Fr.)  This  word 
ought  to  be  written  and  pronounced 
Bashaw  {Baeka^  Fr.)  It  is  a  title  or 
mark  of  distinction  which  is  annexed  to 
the  situation  of  grand-vizier  in  the  Ot- 
toman empire* »  There  are  bashaws  of 
a  subordinate  class,  who  are  governors 
of  provinces,  and  who  formerly  assumed 
the  title  of  king;  being  nevertheless 
tributary  to  the  grand  sultan.  There 
are  likewise  degrees  of  distinction 
anions  these  subordinate  bashaws. 

PAaS,  in  a  military  sense,  a  strait, 
difficult,  and  narrow  passage^  which 
^uti  up  the  entrance  into  a  country* 

pASiy  •  voucher  for  the  absence  of  a 


non-conunissidned  officer  or  soldiery  is 
the  following  form: 

By  ■     commanding  the  Fourth 

or  the  Kin^s  own  Infantry,  whereof 
is  colonel. 

Permit  the  bearer  hereof        in'     ■  ■ 

company  of  the  abovementioned  regi* 

ment,  to  past  from  hence  to  ■ 

and  to  return  to  quarters  at  or  before 

o'clock. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  ■■■         tliis 
^....^ay  of 
To  all  wkam  it  mtnf  concern* 

Pass,  Passado,  m  fencing,  a  push  or 
thrust  upon  your  adrersary. 

Pass  (pestaJe,  Fr«),  in  fencing,  a  leap 
or  advance  upon  the  enemy. 

To  Pass,  to  march  by  open  order  of 
columns,  for  the  purpose  of  saluting  a 
reviewing  general.  Each  division  or 
company  (on  its  march)  will  open  its 
ranlu  at  50  paces  distance  from  the  go- 
neral,  and  again  close  them,  after  it  has 
passed  SO  jwces.  The  whole  march  in 
ordinary  time,  till  the  leading  division 
arrives  at  the  spot  where  the  left  of  the 
battalion  originally  stood.  The  con^ 
mandin^  officer  then  Imlts  the  regiment, 
the  music  ceases  to  play,  and  the '  dif-< 
ferent  divisions  with  supported  arms 
mareh  in  quick  time  unul  they  have 
completed  the  third  wheel  from  the 
ground  of  original  formation;  when 
antos  are  ordered  to  be  carried,  the  mu- 
sic plays,  and  as  each  division  oom- 
pletes  the  third  wheel,  the  officers  shift 
to  the  right,  and  the  whole  pass  the  g^ 
neral. 

Pass  efamu^  in  andent  chivalry,  a 
bridge,  road,  &c.  which  the  knights  un** 
dertook  to  defend,  and  which  was  not 
to  be  passed  without  fithting  the  per- 
son who  kept  iL  He,  who  was  disposed 
to  dispute  tne  pass,  touched  one  of  the 
armories  of  the  other  knight  who  held 
the  pass,  that  were  hung  on  pales,  op- 
iums, &C.  erected  for  the  purpose;  and 
this  was  a  challenge  which  the  other 
was  obliged  to  accept.  The  vanquished 
gave  the  conqueror  such  prize  as  was 
agreed  on« 

pAS5^re/f,  a  eommand  or  word 
which  is  given  out  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  from  thence  passed  from 
motidi  to  mouth,  till  it  reach  the  rear. 
pASB-porf,  a  letter  of  licence  which 
is  given  by  a  prince  or  governor,  grant- 
ing safe  conduct  lo  travel,  enter,  and 
I  4M3  get 
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go  out  of  his  territories  without  moles- 
tation :  this  is  properly  given  to  friends 
and  neutral  persons ;  and  the  safe  con* 
duct  to  eqemies. 

Pass,  All^s  Wellf  a  term  used  by  a 
British  sentry  after  he  has  challenged  a 
person  that  comes  near  his  post,  and  has 
received  from  him  the  proper  parole, 
watchword  or  countersign.  See  Rounds. 

PASSADE,  Fr.    See  I^ass. 

Passade,  in  the  mancf^e,  is  a  horse's 
walking  or  trotting  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  raises  the  outward  hind  leg  and 
the  inward  fore  leg  together;  and,  set- 
ting these  two  on  the  ground,  raises  the 
other  two  alternately,  never  gaining 
above  a  foot  oi  ground  at  a  time. 

Vemunder  la  Passade,  Fr,  This  term 
is  used  among  the  French  to  express 
the  act  of  soliciting  charity  out  ot  the 
usual  way  of  persons  begging,  or  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  ask  alms. 
JJonner  la  passade  a  un  pauvre  sMat ; 
to  give  alms  to  a  poor  soldier.  II  y 
avoU  sur  le  chemin  btaucoup  de  soldats 
qui  demandoient  la  passade;  there  were 
many  soldiers  on  tlie  road  who  asked 
charity. 

PASSAGE,  (pfls.iflg«,Fr.)  This  word, 
as  to  its  general  import,  does  not  require 
expluqution.  It  u  familiar  to  every 
body,  In  a  military  sense  it  may  be 
variously  understood  for  passages  made 
over  rivers  or  through  defiles,  which 
should  always  be  secured  when  an  army 
is  on  its  march.  Dragoons  or  light 
cavalry  ai  e^enerally  employed  upon  Uiis 
service,  being  by  the  celerity  of  their 
motions,  better  calculated  to  eet  the 
start  of  an  enemy.  Passes  through 
mountainous  countries,  and  passages 
over  rivers,  may  likewise  be  secured  by 
means  of  light  neld  pieces  and  flying  ar^ 
tillery.  The  latter  are  particularly  cal- 
culated for  defies.  £ntrenchin|;  tools, 
&c.  must  be  carried  with  them. 

If  it  be  found  expedient  to  cross  a 
river,  a  sufficient  number  of  pontoons, 
must  accompany  the  detacnmenu— - 
Should  the  river  be  fordable,  and  a  body 
of  infantry  have  been  brought  up  in 
time  to  act  with  the  cavalry,  the  former 
must  instantly  make  good  its  footing  on 
the  opposite  side,  carrying  intrenching 
toob,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying 
the  iite  du  pont,  and  thereby  securing 
the  passage  of  the  river.  Rivers  are 
crossed  either  by  surprizei  or  by  main 
ioEce. 


When  the  passage  is  to  be  efiected  by 
surprize,  sucn  movements  and    feints 
must  be  resorted  to^  as  may  indut;e  the 
enemy  to  direct  his  means  of  oppositioo 
to  a  distant  quarter  from  the  one  jou 
have  in  contemplation.    Every  precau* 
tion  must  be  taken  to  prevent  him  from 
getting  the  least  intelligence  respecting 
your   l>oats  or  pontoons;  and  on  thts 
account  you  must  frequently  counter- 
march difterent  bodies  of  troops  to  di- 
vert his  attention.    When  the  passage 
is  to  be  cfliactcd  by  main   force,  jon 
must  take  such  a  position  as  will  ena- 
ble you  to  command  the  one  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  and  you  must  select  that 
part  of  the  river  where  there  are  small 
islands  or  creeks,  under  cover  of  wfaidi 
the  boats  and  barges  may  ply. 

Those  spots  upon  the  banks  of  a  ri- 
ver are  best  calculated  for  this  enter- 
prise, where  the  stream  forms  &  '^^n*' 
trant  angle; because  it  is  more  easy,  in 
cases  of  that  sort,  to  plant  your  batte- 
ries in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a 
cross  fire  against  die  opposite  bank. 
The  instant  you  have  dislodged  the  ene- 
my, by  means  of  a  superior  force  of 
artillery  (which  you  must  always  pro- 
vide for  the  purpose  in  question)  a  strong 
detachment  composed    of   grenadiers, 
and  other  chosen  troops,  must  cross  in 
boats  or  barges,  in  order  to  stand  the 
first  shock  ot  the  enemy,  under  a  well 
supported  tire-of  artillery. 

When  this  detachment  has  made  good 
its  footing,  tlic  boats  or  barges  must  in- 
stantly row  back  for  fresh  troops;  whilst 
the  pioneers,  artificers,  and  workmen, 
who  accompanied  the  grenadiers,  throw 
up  temporary  redoubts,  and  are  pro- 
tected by  the  fire  of  the  troops  that 
have  landed.  As  soon  as  the  works  are 
sufficiently  advanced,  and  an  adequate 
number  of  men  has  been  distributed 
in  them  to  secure  the  post,  the  bridge 
must  be  undertaken.  Its  head  or  t^te 
must  be  made  as  strong  as  possible,  to 
keep  the  enemy  in  check,  should  he  re* 
turn  and  endeavour,  to  dislodge  the  ad- 
vanced guard. 

The  main  body  must  be  put  in  mo> 
tion  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 
first  detachment,  in  order  to  support  the 
ii  latter,  should  tlie  enemy  succeed  in 
''  making  a  bold  push  to  defeat  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  numberless  disad- 
vantages which  must  ensu^  if  the  amy 
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vrere  pennitted  to  cross  the  river,  or  to 
pass  ttie  detile  without  opposition. 

When  the  passage  of  a  large  river 
ean  be  happily  effected  by  means  of  a 
bridge,  considerable  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  it;  most  especially  when 
the  army  is  thereby  enabled  Ao  reach  a 
detiie  or  pass,  the  possession  of  which 
enables  a  general  to  distribute  his  troops 
in  desultory  quarters.  Marshal  Tu- 
renne,  in  his  famous  passage  over  the 
Wesel  in  1672,  has  afforded  us  a  strong 
instance  of  this  advantage.  Marshal 
Saxe  has  written  largely  upon  this  im- 
portant operation;  and  every  general 
officer  ought  to  lie  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  ways  and  means  of  executing  it 
under  all  the  varying  circumstances  that 
occur  in  the  locality  of  ground,  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  rivers,  and  the  pos- 
sible resources  of  an  enemy,  that  is  de- 
termined to  dispute  liis  passage. 

Soldiers  should  be  frequently  prac-' 
tised  in  the  different  evolutions  which 
are  required  to  pass  a  bridge  in  a  safe 
and  military  manner.  Bridges,  deHles, 
&e.  being  obstacles  that  retard  the 
movements  of  an  army,  whose'  object 
is  to  advance,  we  refer  our  readers  for 
a  full  elucidation  of  the  subject,  to  the 
extracts  that  have  been  made  from  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  under  the  ar- 
ticle ObstacIe. 

Passage,  Fr,  a  term  which  relates 
to  the  reception  of  a  knight,  in  the  Or- 
der of  Malta. 

Passage  of  bridges  or  defiles  when 
a  battalion  or  line  stands  on  narrow 
ground. 

A  battalion,  standing  in  narrow 
ground,  may  sometimes  be  ordered  to 
march  in  file  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
open  column,  and-  passing  a  defile, 
either  before  or  behind  that  flank,  before 
or  behind  the  other  flank,  or  before  or 
behind  any  central  point  of  that  line. 

According  to  Regulatiom,  Sefi.  96. 

1.  Jf  before  the^ right  Jlank  —  The 
right  platoon  will  move  on,  the  rest  of 
toe  battalion  will  face  to  the  ri^ht,  and 
march  in  file,  the  divisions  will  suc- 
cessi^-elj  front  and  follow  the  leading 
one,  and  each  other. 

2.  If  behind  tkf  right  /7imJb— The 
whole  face  to  the  nght  and  marehf  the 
right  divisioD  instantly  coontermaiches 
to  the  reuTf  fronts,  and  moves  forward, 
followed  io  the  tame  manner  by  every 
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Other  division,  till    the    whole  is    in 
column. 

Different  from  the  Hegulatums. 

We  humbly  conceive  the  following 
method  of  passing  in  open  column, 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  Which  is 
unnecessarily  lost  by  countermarching 
each  division  separately,  as  they  suo- 
cessively  arrive  on  the  ground  where  the 
right  division  stood  before  it  marched 
off  to  the  rear. 

1st.  Countermarch  the  whole  of  the 
divisions  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the 
same  ground  which  they  severally  oo 
cupy  in  the  line. 

3d.  Face  the  whole  (except  the  right 
division)  to  the  left,  which  moves  tor* 
ward  on  the  word  march  from  the  chie^ 
The  divisions  as  they  successively  ar- 
rive on  the  ground  from  which  the  fif^ 
division  marched,  w  ill  halt,  and  fronts 
follow  the  leading  one  and  each  other, 
till  the  whole  are  in  column. 

According  to  Regulations, 

S,  If  before  any  central  point,  or  the 
left  Jiank^The  battalion  makes  a  snc- 
cessive  countermarch  from  the  right 
flank  towards  the  left^  and  when  the 
right  division  arrives  at  the  point  from 
whence  it  is  to  advance,  it  again  cordis- 
termor ches  to  its  right,  a  space  equal  to 
its  front,  then  faces  and  moves  on,  and 
is  thus  successively  followed  by  part  of 
the  battalion.  The  other  part  of  the 
battalion  beyond  the  point  of  adv^ncing^ 
faces  inwardfs,  when  necessary,  makes  a 
progressive  march  in  file,  then  fronts, 
and  follows  by  divisions  as  it  comes  to 
the  turn  of  each,  till  the  whole  are  in 
cohimn. 

Different  from  the  Regulations. 

Instead  of  passing  according  to  the 
above  method,  much  time  may  be  oiin- 
ed,  by  the  divisions  on  the  right  ot  the 
defile  facing'  to  the  left,  (commencing 
with  the  right  division)  march  in  file 
till  opposite,  and  in  full  front  of  the  d»- 
visioii  which  is  opposite  the  defile,  or 
where  the  column  is  to  advance  from, 
then  front,  march  forward,  followed  bj 
the  other  divisions;  the  divisions  en  the 
left  of  the  defile  will  face  inwards,  and 
when  necessary,  make  a  progressive 
march  in  file,  followed  as  before,  till  the 
whole  are  in  column. 

According  to  the  Reguhtiont, 

4.  If  behind  the  center  or  left  Jlank, 
The  right  part  of  the  battalioQ  counter* 
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marehu  from  tb«  right  bv  files  sHOce»« 
fiively  by  the  rear;  and  the  other  port 
of  ttie  mttalioQf  as  is  dceessary,  makes 
A  progressive ,  march  by  iiles  from  its 
fight  to  the  centrid  poiati  an4  there  be- 
fpAe  ID  oouDtermarcii :  at  that  point  the 
kadiogi  and  each  other  division^  fronts 
into  Golonm^  and  moves  on. 

Different  from  the  Regulation^ 

To  avoid  loss  of  time  in  counter- 
marching the  divisions  on  the  lefl  as 
ihey  successively  arrive  at  the  point  they 
Bsarcb  from.  You  must  countenuarch 
those  divisions  first  on  the  ground  they 
severally  stand  on,  then  face  to  the  left; 
atid  when  it  comes  to  their  turn  march 
in  file^  fmnt,  and  follow  in  column,  as 
they  progressively  and  successively  ar- 
live  opposite  the  point  where  the  right 
division  entered  the  defile. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  in  all  co«»- 
ter^mrchet  of  divisions  on  the  ground 
they  severally  stand  on,  .when  passing  to 
die  rear,  the  division  which  stands  op- 
posite the  point  from  whieh  they  are  to 
anarchy  mast  eouni^march  at  the  same 
time  with  the  other  divisiont. 

I'ASSAOE^/mcs.  In  narrow  grounds, 
wh^re  there  Are  redoubled  lin^s,  and  in 
AMoy  other  situations,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary ioi  one  battalion  to  pau  direct- 
ly through  another,  in  marching  either 
to  front  or  rear.  This  must  particulai"- 
Ijf  happen,  when  a  first  line,  which  has 
snffsred  in  action,  retires  through,  and 
makes  place  for  a  second  line  which  has 
come  forward  to  support  it ;  or,  the  se- 
cond line  reifiainin^  posted,  when  the 
l&rst  falls  back,  and  retires  through  it, 
and  thus  alternately  till  a  safe  position 
is  attained.  For  tlie  manner  in  which 
the  passage  of  lines  is  effected  accord- 
ing to  system,  s$e  Rules  and  liegula- 
tionsi  page  357,  Part  IV. 

PASSAGE  if  the  traverse^  an  open- 
ing out  in  the  parapet  of  the  covert-way, 
iSiose  to  the  traverses,  that  there  may  be 
a  ready  communicaUon  with  all  parts  of 
the  covert-way. 

Passaos,  in  the  manage,  an  action 
fifhereia  the  horse  raises  a  hind  and  a 
fore  leg  together ;  then  setting  these  two 
en  the  ground,  he  raises  the  other  two ; 
«lid  thus  alternately,  never  gaining 
above  a  foot  of  ground  at  a  time. 

Passaosr,  Ft.  to  passage,  a  term 
^^itA  in  the  manage. 

Passager  %n  cheval,  Fr.  to  make  a 
koria  passage.    It  is  likewise  used  as  a 


neutral  verb»  viz.  ws  cheval  |mws«^«,  ^ 
horse  passages. 

PASSANDEAU,  Fr.  an  ancient 
piece  of  ordnance^  whi€:h  catrtsd  an 
eight  pound  ball,  and  weighed  three 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

Chemiu  PASSANT,  Jr.  a  Utorough- 
fare. 

PASSAVANT,  Fr.  a  wiss.  ThU 
terq^  is  not  used  in  a  military  senaey 
but  relates  chiefly  to  commercial  mat- 
ters. 

PASSE^IV.    SieePASS. 

PASSES-Ba^es,  Fr.  boards  or  ma- 
chines made  of  iron  or  brass,  used  in 
disparting  caimon,  and  fitted  to  eveiy 
species  of  calibre. 

PASS£-3lur,  Fr.  this  is  the  same  sis 
eoulevrine,  and  signifies  a  piece  of  ar- 
tillery which  is  longer  than  comnioa 
ordnance.    There  was   a   reaiarkable 
one  at  Nancy,  which  was  upwards  of 
88  French  feet  in  length,  and  cairied 
an  Id-pound  shot.    'Die  jmse-mur  or 
coulesrmef  has  been  laid  aside  some 
time,  because  it  was  found  not  to  carry 
so  far  as  ordipar^  cannon.    The  one 
above-mentioned  is  still  to  bo  seen  at 
Dunkirk. 

Pjkssz-Vogue,  Fr.  any  extraordinair 
effort  that  is  madte  in  rowing,  is  so  caUed, 

pASSK-par-/oM^,  Fr.  a  lai^e  saw,  the 
teeth  of  which  are  irregularly  made  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  forest  trees  asoo- 
der. 

Passx  j>aMotff,  Fr.  a  master  key« 

PAss£-P«ro/e,  Fr.  this  e&pressioQ  is 
used  among  die  French  in  an  absolute 
sense,  and  signifies  to  give  the  parole, 
order»  or  countersign.  When  troops 
are  on  serviop»  or  upon  duty,  tliejf  have 
fre<fuent  occanon  to  adopt  it,  especially 
during  the  rounds.  ATunce^  paatt'P^ 
role*  Advancei  and  give  the  parole  or 
countersign. 

Passe- Fo/an/,  Fr.  any  man  that  is 
not  really  in  the  service,  and  who  stands 
to  be  mustered  for  the  purpose  of  oom- 
pletiag  the  supposed  number  of  eR€c« 
tives  in  a  regiment,  or  on  board  a  ship 
of  war.  They  are  likewise  called  ioidatt 
prititf  borrowed  soldiers.  During  the 
existence  of  the  old  French  governnieot> 
the  strictest  regulations  were  made  ta 
prevent  the  gross  impositions  that  were 
sometimes  practised  by  means  of  psis^ 
voUiM  or  faggots. 

Passc- Fo/an^  is  also  calM  /w^ 
toUttt^ 
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pA^strVolanSf  likewise  mean  those 
wooden  pieces  of  ordnance  which  are 
made  to  resemble  real  artiUer^y  and  fill 
up  die  vacant  places  in  a  ship.    These 
were  first  adopted  by  the  French,  in 
^Consequence  ot  a  regulation  which  was 
made  by  M«  de  Fontchartrain^  when  he 
became  oxinister  of  the  marine  depart- 
mentk    He  gave  orders  that  no  vessels, 
except  such  as  carried  16  guns,  should 
sail  to  and  from  America*    In  order  to 
comply,  at  least  in  outward  appearance, 
with  this  regulation,  the  merchants  had 
recourse  to  ixu^-^v^lann,  or  wooden  sub- 
stitutes.   More  advantages  than  one  are 
indeed  derived  from  this  mvention,which 
lias  been  adopted  in  every  civilised  coun- 
try, 
p49SR-cAevaor,  Fr.  ferry  for  horses. 
PASSEH,  IV.  to  pasa.    This  word 
has  various  significations  both  in  French 
and  English  but  chiefly  in  the  former 
language. 
Passeb  en  rccue,  Fr.  to  mnster. 
pASSEit  d  compUj  Yt,  to   allow  in 
reckoning. 

Passer  auiilde  I'ipie,  Fr.  to  put  to 
the  sword;  to  kill  man,  woman  and  child. 
'  Passer  par  let  baguettes^  Fr.  to  run 
the  gauntlet 

Passer  i  la  revue^  Fr.  to  pass  roos- 
Cer;  or  to  be  eligible  as  a  recruit  or 
soldier.  The  French  also  say,  paster  et 
ta  numtre. 

Passer  par  let  antes,  Fr.  to  be  shot 
at  the  heaa  or  in  front  of  a  regiment 
drawn  u))  in  battle  array* 

Passer  par  le$  verges  ou  par  Us  fto- 
guettety  Fr.  to  be  flog^  or  whipped 
up  aii^  down  t^o  ranks  of  soldiers 
faced  inwards;  each  soldier  having  his 
JBusquet  grounded,  and  giving  the  cul- 
prit a  lash  upon  his  naked  shoulders  as 
nepasses. 

Passer  i  la  montre,  Fr.  to  pass  mus- 
ter. 

Passer  par  la  main  dn  bourreau^  Fr. 
to  be  floj^ged,  or  otherwi;«e  puuished,  by 
the  public  hangman. 

Passer  la  riviere^  patser  la  Hgne,  Fr. 
to  cross  the  river,  to  cross  the  line. 

Passer  par  let  courroiesj  Fr.  to  be 
picketted. 

Passer  un  homme  H  un  offteier^  Fr.  to 
allow  an  officer  the  pay  anci  subsistence 
o{  a  private  soldier  tor  the  maintenance 
of  a  servant.  The  term  is  also  used  to 
^press  the  receipt  of  any  public  allow- 
ance for  sinecure  pbices* 


Passer  sur  le  ventre  i  une  ormte^  Fr, 
to  defeat  an  army ;  to  overthrow  it. 

PAS8EUR,  tY.  a  ferryman. 

PATACHE,  Fr.  this  word  somedpiet 
means  an  advice-boat;  but  it  more  gene* 
rally  signifies  an  armed  tender,  or  a  r^ 
venue  cutter. 

PATAUGER,  Fr,  this  word  literally 
means  to  walk  in  muddy  water.  Aa 
army  is  said  to  do  so,  when  its  route  is 
tlirough  hollow  swamps  and  marshy 
grounds. 

PATE,  JFV.  in  fortification,,  a  sort  of 
horse-shoe,  that  is,  a  platform,  or  tferre* 
pleine,  irregularly  built,  yet  generaliy 
constructed  in  an  oval  form.  It  is  sur* 
rounded  by  a  parapet,  without  anytking 
to  flank  it,  and  having  no  otlier  defence 
than  what  is  front  or  fore-right.  Fatet 
are  usually  erected  in  marshy  grounds  to 
cover  the  gate  of  a  fortified  town  or 
place. 

Pate  4e  grinades,  Fr.  an  earthen  pot 
filled  with  ^un-powder,  and  grenades 
with  iron  spikes  upon  them»    . 

PATERERO,  a  small  cannonr  ma« 
naeed  by  a  swivel. 

PATIENCE,  the  power  or  faculty  of 
sufleriug ;  indu ranee ;  the  power  of  ex« 
pccting  long,  without  rage  or  discontent^ 
the  povrer  of  supporting  faults  or  inju* 
ries  without  revenge;  long  suffering 
In  military  life  patience  is  an  essential 
requisite.  Without  patience  half  th« 
toils  of  war  would  be  insupportable  ;- 
with  pptience  there  are  scarcely  any 
hardships  biit  what  coolness,  courage^ 
and  ability  may  oveirome.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  virtues,  indeed,  in  an  officer 
or  soldier  patiently  to  support,  not  only 
the  rigour  of  discipline,  out  the  keen 
and  vexatious  circumstances  of  disap- 
pointment. Rousseau  says^  la  patience 
est  amhre^  mais  sont  fruit  est  doux>^ 
Patience  is  a  bitter  root,  but  its  fruit  is 
sweet. 

PATOMAT,  Ind.  a  two  mast  ves- 
sel :  each  must  carries  one  sail  of  four 
unequal  sides*   It  likewise  means  a  mes- 


senger. 


PATRICIAV,  from  the  Latin  Pa- 
tricius,  one  descended  from  a  noble  fa- 
mily. ll)c  term  was  used  among  the 
Romans,  to  distinguish  the  higher  class 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  from  the 
lower,  who  were  called  plebeians.  Ro- 
mulus, ^s  soon  as  the  city  of  Rome  was 
tolerably  well  filled  witii  inhabitants, 

made 
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made  adistinctiou  of  the  people  accord- 
ing to  honour  and  quality-;  giving  the 
better  sort  the  name  of  patr&t  or  patri- 
cUf  and  the  rest  the  common  title  of 
plebeiL  See  Kennett's  Koman  Anti- 
quities, pages  97|  98,  &c. 

Order  of  St.  PATRICK.  There  is 
only  one  order  of  knighthood  which  be- 

,  longs  to  Ireland ;  it  is  that  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, aitd  was  created  by  his  present 
in^esty  King  George  III. 

PATRIOT,  a  sincere  and  unbiassed 
friend  to  his  country ;  an  advocate  for 
general  civilization,  uniting,  in  his  con- 
duct through  life,  moral  rectitude  with 
political  integrity.  Such  a  character  is 
selc|pm  found  in  any  country ;  but  the 
specious  appearance  of  it  is  to  be  seen 
every  where;  most  especially  in  Europe. 
It  is  ditiicult  to  say  how  far  the  term 
can  be  used  in  amihtary  sense,  although 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  read  of  a  citizen 
soldier^  and  a  patriot  soidien  Indivi* 
dually  considered,  the  term  may  be  just, 
but  it  is  hardly  to  be  understood  collec- 
tively. A  celebrated  English  writer  has 
left  a  treatise,  intituled,  tlie  Patriot 
King;  by  which  he  means  tlie  fwat  ma- 
gistrate of  a  country  who  acts  up  to  the 
genuine  principles  of  its  constitution.—- 
It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  (human  na- 
ture being  so  constituted  as  to  require 
coercidn)  that  the  application  of  mili- 
tary force  could  always  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  patriot  king,  who  is  the  first  sol- 
dier in  the  land,  and  would  of  course 
be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  pa- 
triot soldier.    The  convulsed  state  of 

«  Europe  is  such,  that  no  country  can  do 
witliout  soldiers.  When  they  are  em- 
ployed to  defend,  or  protect  their  na- 

•  ti\e  land,  they^iay  be  truly  called  pa- 
triot  soldiersy  whetlier  of  the  regular, 
militia,  or  volunteer  establishment. 
•  PATRIOTISM,  (patriotisme,  Fr.)  a 
French  writer  obser>'es,  that  patriotism 
is  a  virtue  which  many  men  afl^ct  to  pos- 
sess-, without  having  one  bincle  attribute 
that  forms  its  character.  Real  patriot- 
ism confines  the  whole  of  its  vicWs 
through  life,  whether  civil  or  military, 
to  glorious  and  good  actions,  but  it  ne- 
ver descends  to  cruelty  or  injustice. 

PATROI-,  any  party  or  round  of 
soldiers,  tu  tlie  numbef  of  five  or  six, 
with  a  Serjeant  to  command  thtin.-^ 
Tliese  men  are  detached  from  the  main 
guard,  picquct,  or  quarter-guard,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  to  walk  round  tiie 


streets  of  a  garrison  town,  &c.  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  disorderly  persons, 
or  such  as  cannot  give  an  account  of 
themselves.    It  is  their  duty  to  aee,  tliat 
the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  of  tlie  place 
repair  to  their  quarters  and  dwdlixi|^ 
houses,  (in  conformity  to  specific  direc- 
tions which  are  given  out  to  that  efiect) 
and  that  alehouses  and  suttler^s  booths 
are  shut  up  at  a  seasonable  hour.    They 
are  likewise  to  take  up  every   person 
they  meet  without  a  light,  and  that  can- 
not give  the  watchword  or  countersigD 
when  he  is  challenged.    All  &u€:h  per- 
sons must  be  inducted  to  the  gaard- 
house,  and  a  report  be  made  of  them  to 
the  commandant  or  governor   of  tlic 
place,  by  the  town-major. 

Patrols  are  formed  out  of  the  ii>' 
fantry  as  well  as  the  cavalry.  When  a 
weak  place  is  besieged,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  apprehend  an  assault,  strong  par 
troles  -are  ordered  to  do  duty ;  those  oa 
foot  keep  a  good  look  out  from  the  ram- 
parts, and  those  tliat  are  mounted  take 
care  of  the  outworks. 

PATRON,  one  who  coiunenances, 
supports,  or  protects.    Evenr  sufierior 
officer,  from  tne  commander  in  coief  to 
the  lowest   noii-cofnmissioned   officer, 
may,  in  a  military  sense,  be  called  a  pa- 
tron ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  all  persons 
in  autliority,  to  countenance,  support, 
and  protect  every  executive  member  in 
the  ser\'ice.    Partialities,  on  the  other 
hand,  (whatever  may  be  their  source^) 
are  the  bane  of  order  and  good  disct- 
piine.    In  proportion  as  merit  finds  na- 
trons among  the  good  and  great,  indo* 
lence  and  inability  should  be  discounte- 
nanced and  degnuied. 

Kennett,  in  his  Roman  Antiquitief, 
page  97t  ^i^s  the  following  passage,  on 
the  origin  of  the  word : — 

Romulus,  as  soon  as  his  city  was  to- 
lerably well  filled  with  inhabitants,  made 
a  distinction  of  the  people  according  to 
honour  and  quality;  giving  the  better 
sort  the  name  of  patres  or  patricu^  and 
the  rest  the  common  title  of  pUheuj-^ 
To  bind  the  two  degrees  more  firmly 
together,  he  recommended  to  the  patn- 
cinns  some  of  the  plebeians,  to  protect 
and  countenance ;  the  former  being 
stiled  patrmiif  and  the  latter  clicRtes, — 
The  patrons  were  always  their  client's 
cuunsellers  in  diHicult  cases;  their  ad- 
vocates in  judgments;  in  short,  their  ad* 
visers  and  overseers  in  all  afiaii-s  what- 
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On  the  other  side,  the  clients 
faithfully  served  their  patrons,  not  only 
paying  them  all  imaginable  respect  and 
deference,  but  if  occasion  required,  as- 
sisting them  with  money  towards  the 
defraying  o{  any  extraordinary  charges. 
But  afterwards,  when  the  state  grew 
rich  and  great,  though  all  other  good 
ofRces  continued  between  them,  yet  it 
was  thought  a  dishonourable  thing  for 
the  better  sort  to  take  any  money  of 
their  inferiors.  (Vide  Dionys,  lib,  2, 
Lit.  lib.  1.  Plutarch  in  RomtUo.)  Hence 
the  origin  of  patrons.  But  the  case  is 
altered  in  modern  times  with  respect  to 
pecuniary  interest.  Gold,  or  something 
more  solid  in  the  sale  of  lioerty  and 
good  sense,  buys  a  patron  now. 

PATRON,  Fr.  among  the  French, 
the  captain  of  a  trading  vessel  is  so 
named.  There  were  likewise  sea-faring 
men  called  officiers  mariniers,  who  served 
on  board  the  French  ships  of  war,  and 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  sloops  and  barges.  These  were 
generally  called  patrons. 

PATRONS,  (galtre  patrons,  Fr.J  the 
galley  which  was  second  in  rauK  at 
Marseilles,  was  so  called.  It  was  com- 
manded by  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
^allies,  who  took  precedence  in  that  line, 
m  the  same  manner  that  die  vice-admi- 
ral of  the  French  fleet  did,  among  ships 
of  war 

PATROUILLE.    See  Patrol. 

PATROUILLEURS  des  deux  chth, 
Fr.  Qankers,  or  patroles  detached  on 
each  side  of  a  column,  battalion,  &c. 
to  prevent  surprizes. 

PATTE,  Fr.  a  term  used  in  mining. 
When  a  well  or  excavation  is  made  in 
loose  or  crumbling  earth,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  frame  it  in,  the  rafters  must 
be  laid  horizontally  to  support  the  boards 
in  proportion  as  the  workmen  gain 
depth.  The  ends  of  the  rafters  that  are 
first  laid,  run  ten  or  twelve  inches  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  well,  for  the 
Purpose  of  sustaining  the  platform.— 
'hesc  supports  are  called  oreilUs;  con- 
sequently, that  every  subsequent  frame 
may  be  supported,  the  second  is  attach- 
ed or  made  firm  to  tlie  first,  by  means 
of  the  ends  of  boards  which  are  nailed 
together.  In  this  manner  the  third  is 
joined  to  the  second,  and  the  fourth  to 
the  third.  These  ends  are  colled pattcs 
or  handles. 


PATTE  d^OiCf  Fr.  a  term  used  in 
mining  to  describe  three  small  branches 
which  are  practised,  or  run  out,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  gallery.  They  are  so  call- 
ed from  their  resemblance  to  the  foot 
of  a  goose. 

PATTERN,  (echantillon,  Fr.)  a  part 
shewn  as  a  sample  for  the  rest.  In  a  late 
regulation  relative  to  the  inspection  of 
the  clotliing  of  the  British  army  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  particularly  directed,  that  the  re- 
gular inspectors,  or  the  inspectors  for  tlie 
time  being,  do  view  and  compare  with 
the  sealed  patterns  the  clothing  of  the  se- 
veral regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
as  soon  as  the  same  shall  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  respective  clothiers;  and  if 
the  clotoing  appear  to  be  conformable  to 
the  sealed  patteipn^,  the  said  inspectors 
are  to  grant  two  certi6cates  of  their 
view  and  approval  tliereof,  one  of  which 
certificates  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  clo* 
thier,  to  be  sent  with  the  clothing  to 
the  head  quarters  of  the  corps;  and  the 
other  to  be  lodged  with  tne  clothing 
board,  as  the  necessary  voucher  for  pas- 
sing the  assignment  of  the  allowance 
for  the  said  clothing. 

A  Pattern  Regiment,  a  phrase  of 
distinction,  which  is  applied  to  a  corps 
of  officers  and  soldiers,  who  are  remark- 
able for  their  observance  of  good  order 
and  discipline. 

PATUIIE,  Fr.    See  Forage. 

PATUKEUR,  Fr.  forager,  one  who 
goes  on  a  foriiging  party. 

PATUREURS,  Fr.  men  who  take 
their  horses  to  grass,  or  go  for  green 
forage. 

PAU,  Fr.  When  the  Mogul-Tar- 
tars  conquered  the  northern  part  of 
China,  in  the  year  1232,  they  are  said 
to  have  invariably  used  at  the  several 
siec^es,  a  battering  or  propellent  ma- 
chine of  this  name.  Ihere  were  two 
sorts :  one  served  to  throw  large  stones, 
and  was  chilled  cfu-pau,  or  stone-pau  ; 
and  the  other  ho-pauy  or  fire-'pau.  Fa- 
ther Gaubil,  tlic  Jesuit  and  missionary 
in  China,  seems  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  these  puus  were  real  pieces  of 
ordnance,  simitar  to  those  used  in  Eu- 
rope, or  merely  stone-mortars :  yet  he 
appears  satisfied,  that  the  Chinese  knew 
the  use  of  gunpowder  1300  years  before 
it  was  discovered  in  Europe.  They  had 
at  Hrst  pieces  of  lioilow  wood  in  the 
shape  of  ciuuiou,  out.  of  which  they 
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shot  stones.  Father  Gaubil  says,  "  I 
have  read  in  several  authors,  that  the 
Chinese  made  use  of  gunpowder  from 
time  immemorial,  and  as  the  faculty  of 
invention  has  never  been  called  in  Ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Chinese,  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  Europeans 
should  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
discovery,  and  acted  upon  it." 
•  PAVALUNGE,  Ind.  the  name  of  a 
\ear. 

PAUDSHAU,  Ind.  kinc 

PA VECIIEUR,  or  PAVESIEU,  Fr. 
an  old  militia  which  was  formerly  so 
called, from  tlie  men  who  composed  it  be- 
ing armed  with  pdvoisy  or  large  sliields. 

PAVESADE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  sail-cloth 
or  tarpauling,  which  is  hung  round  a 
galley  during  action,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept the  view  of  the  enemy. 

PAVESADES,  Fr.  large  portable 
hurdles,  behind  which  the  archers  and 
bowmen  were  formerly  posted.  Accord- 
ing-to  Froissart,  these  liurdles  were  used 
long  before  the  reign  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus, king  of  France.  Father  Daniel, 
the  Jesuit,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  MHice 
Francoise,  describes  them  as  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  shield;  but  the  chevalier  Fo- 
lard,  in  his  Cotnmentaire  sur  Polyhfy  in- 
forms us,  that  they  were  mantlets  which 
were  disposed  in  parallel  or  oblique 
Knes,  from  the  camp  to  the  nearest 
works  belonging  to  the  corps  de  place ; 
behind  which  the  soldiers  and  artificers, 
6ic.  could,  in  safety,  make  a  small  fosse 
or  ditch  that  was  sufficiently  deep  to 
preserve  them  straight  and  firm.  Hurdles 
constructed  in  this  manner,  were  used 
during  the  operations  of  a  regular  siege ; 
but  when  it  was  found  expedient  to  in- 
sult a  place,  those  of  less  dimension 
were  adopted.  Father  Daniel  describes 
the  retranchement  portatifj  which  was 
used  many  centuries  before  tlie  days  of 
Philip  Augustus,  under  the  latter  head. 

PAVILION,  in  military  afHiirs.  See 
Tent. 

PA  VILLON,  Fr.  pavilion,  tent,  &c. 
It  also  signifies  that  particular  quarter 
in  a  barrack  which  is  occupied  by  the 
officers. 

Pavillon,  Fr,  flag,  standard,  or  co- 
lours. 

Baiuer  le  Favillow,  Fr.  to  strike, 
to  yield;  to  lower  the  colours,  as  the 
ships  of  all  nati;ms  are  accustomed  to 
do  when  they  meet  a  British  man  of 
war*,  and  as  our  most  inveterate  foe  < 


must  do,  when  she  comes   iu  contact 
with  a  British  broadside. 

Vuisseau  Pavillon,  Fr.  flag-ship. 

Pavillon,  J^r.  this  word  likewise  sig- 
nifies the  swell  or  broad  part  of  a  speak- 
ing trumpet. 

PAULETTE,  Fr.  a  certain  tax  or 
pecuniary  consideration,  which  all  per- 
sons, who  held  public  situations  uuder 
the  old  government  of  France,  were  ob- 
liged to  pay  at  the  commencement  of 
every  year,  to  the  king.  This  enabled 
them  to  sell  or  dispose  of  their  appoint- 
ments, and  to  Leave  the  amount  to  their 
heirs,  if  they  happened  to  die  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  It  is  so  called  from 
Panic t,  the  name  of  the  person  vslia 
6rst  suggested  the  measure. 

PAVOIS,  Fr.  an  ancient  weapon  of 
defence.  It  was  the  Clypeus  or  broad 
shield  of  the  Greeks  and  llomans. 

PAUSE,  a  stop,  cessation,  or  inter- 
mission. It  is  essentially  necessary  for 
all  ofRccrs  to  accustom  themselves  to  a 
most  minute  observance  of  the  several 
pauses  which  are  prescribed  during  the 
firings.  According  to  the  Reeulations, 
the  pause  betwixt  each  of  the  firing 
woras,  make  ready ^  present,  Jire^  is  tlic 
same  as  the  ordiuary  time,  viz.  the  75th 
part  of  a  minute,  and  no  other  pause  is 
to  be  made  betwi^^t  the  words. 

In  firing  companies  by  wingSy  each 
wing  carries  on  its  fire  independent, 
without  regard  to  the  other  wing,  whe* 
ther  it  fires  from  the  center  to  the  ^anks, 
or  from  the  flanks  to  the  center.  If 
tlicre  are  five  companies  in  the  wing, 
two  pauses  will  be  made  betwixt  the  fire 
of  each,  and  the  make  ready  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one.  If  there  are  four  compa- 
nies in  the  wing,  three  pauses  will  be 
made  betwixt  the  fire  of  each,  and  the 
make  ready  of  the  succeeding  one.  This 
will  allow  sufiicieut  time  for  the  first 
company  to  have  again  loaded  and  shoul- 
dered, at  the  time  the  last  compaoT 
fires,  aud  will  establish  proper  inter\'als 
betwixt  each. 

In  firing  by  grand  dinsions,  three 
pauses  will  be  made  betwiat  the  fire  of 
each  division,  and  tlie  tnake  ready  of  the 
succeeding  one. 

In  6ring  by  wings,  one  wing  will  make 
ready  the  instant  the  other  is  shoulder^ 
ing.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
battalion  fires  the  wings. 

In  firing  companies  by  files,  each  com- 
pany fires  independent.   When  the  right 
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file  presents,  the  next  makes  ready,  and 
so  on.  After  the  first  fire,  each  man  as 
he  loads  comes  to  the  rtco\  er,  and  the 
file  again  fires  without  waiting  for  any 
other;  the  rear  rank  men  are  to  have 
their  eves  on  their  front  ra'nk  men,  and 
be  guided  by,  and  present  w  ith  thcui.— 
See  page  269. 

When  troops  march  to  music,  n pause 
in  the  mind  before  the  latter  strikes  otf, 
IV ill  contribute  greatly  to  that  unifor- 
mity of  step,  without  wliich  no  line  can 
move  correctly.  In  some  regiments  the 
music  docs  not  play  until  one  step  has 
been  taken.— See  8i  ep  off, 

PAY,  or  pay  of  the  army,  is  the  sti- 
pend or  salary  allowed  fur  each  indi- 
vidual serving  in  the  army :  first  esta- 
blished by  government  in  the  yeaf 
1660. 

PAY  of  the  BritUh  Officers,  Al- 
though much  has  liccn  written,  of  late, 
on  this  important  branch  of  the  public 
service,  nothing  materially  new 'has  ap- 
peared since  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  in  1775,  entituled,  Observa- 
tions on  the  PreTailing  Abuses  in  the 
British  Army.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  flowed  from  the  pen  of  an  eloquent 
lawyer,  who  was  then  in  the  army,  and 
whose  prii'ate  virtues,  as  well  as  public 
talents,  have  since  raised  him  )h  the 
estimation  o^  every  well-wisher  to  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. We  lament  that  the  limits  of  our 
undertaking  should  be  too-  much  cir- 
cumscrilwd,  to  admit  all  the  sensible  and 
appropriate  obsen'ations  which  appear 
in  the  pages  of  this  well'written  pamph* 
let  1  ne  following  passage  relates  to 
Pay  only. 

«*  Pay  of  the  British  Officers,  An  Eng- 
lish odicer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  mul- 
titude, bears  tlie  same  proportion  to  a 
gentleniao,  as  a  poor  knight  of  Wind- 
sor does  to  a  companioo  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter, 

*  The  situation' of  an  officer,  whose 
services  have  not  been  rewarded  by 
promotion,  is  triiiy  deplorable.  Often 
thrown  behind  in  his  circumstances,  by 
unavoidable  expences,  incompatible 
with  his  finances,  and  his  income  at  the 
same  time  so  small,  that  the  most  rigid 
self-denial  cannot  allot  a  part  for  accu- 
muladon,  his  misery  is  irrevocable,  and 
the  most  slight  misfortune  or  impru* 
dence,  his  ruin :  he  must  either  shut 
himself  up  from  happiness  and  society; 


or  involve  himself  deeper;  he  must 
cither  fret  away  his  life  in  the  hectic  of 
sensibility,  or  pine  in  the  gloom  of  de* 
siiair.  If,  by  uncommon  circumspec- 
tion, he  avoids  this  Scylla  and  Charyodis 
of  poverty,  he  may  exist,  but  he  can- 
not be  said  to  live :  no  recreation,  in  tha 
ealk  of  a  gentleman, is  within  his  com- 
pass :  in  the  mean  time,  years  and  io* 
Hrniitics  creep  oti  apace,  with  the  cba» 
grining  retrospect  of  a  youth  spent 
without  pleasure,  and  without  profit, 
and  the  dismal  prospect  of  an  old  age 
of  want  and  obscurity. 

<*  I  appeal  to  all  oflicers  who  have  no 

f private  properly,  and  who,  consequent- 
y,  have  not  been  promoted,  whether 
or  not  I  have  drawn  a  faithful  portrait 
of  the  profession." 

In  another  place  he  says,  pages 
I87  IPy  20,  with  much  feeling  and 
dignified  pride,  "  Men  who  have  vir- 
tue and  talents  for  executing  work 
which  is  put  into  theii:  hands,  have 
not  always  fertile  and  progressive  in- 
ventions, but  treat  every  tning  as  im- 
possible and  chimerical  which  presents 
any  glaring  difficulties;  and  the  world 
would  stand  still,  and  every  species  of 
improvement  be  at  an  end,  if  nature 
dia  not  provide  another  set  of  men,  of 
•irritable  and  restles?  dispositions,  fret- 
ful under  grievances,  and  ambitious  of 
being  the  instruments  of  public  advau- 
ta^.  It  is  this  disposition,  and  perhaps 
this  ambition,  which  lead  me  to  address 
myself  to  the  officers  of  the  British  ar- 
my; to  demonstrate  to  them  how 
shamefully,  from  the  pjesent  miserable 
^establishment  of  their  pay,  and  other 
glaring  abuses,  they  are  cut  off  from 
their  share  in  the  prosperities  of  Great 
Britain; — to  shew  to  them,  how  far 
this  insulting  misfortune  is  owing  to 
their  absurd  neglect  of  their  own  ad- 
van  tages*  and  to  endeavour  to  rouse 
them  tu  a  spirited,  yet  constitutional 
drmand,  of  the  just  rights  of  her  most 
useful  and  laborious  citizens.  At  first 
\it'w,  tliis  may  appear  to  be  a  dangerous 
subject,  and  highly  incompatible  with 
the  arbitrary  principles  of  military  go* 
vernment.  What  is  tenned  remon- 
strance in  a  citizen,  is  8up|)0$ed  to  be 
mutiny  in  a  soldier;  but  mutiny  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  confined  to  the  breach  of 
discipline  and  subordination  in  an  in- 
ferior, towHi'ds  a  superior  in  military 
command.  Soldiei'S  do  not  give  up 
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their  general  riguts  as  meaibers  of  a 
free  community;  tlieyare  amenable  to 
civil  aad  municipal  laws,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  martial  code ;  and  are,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  all  the  privileges  \Wth 
which  a  free  form  of  governmeiU  invests 
everv  individual :  nav<  it  is  to  their  vir- 
tue  that  all  the  other  parts  of  the  com- 
inunity  must  ultimately  trust  for  tlie* 
enjoyment  of  their  peaceable  privi- 
leges. For,  as  Mr.  Pitt  (the  late  Lord 
Chatham,  and  father  to  the  present  mi- 
nister) in  his  strong  figurative  eloquence 
expressed  himself  in  parliament;  ^  To 
the  virtue  of  the  armv  we  have  hithei^ 
to  trusted;  to  that  virtue,  small  as  the 
army  is,  we  must  still  trust;  and  with- 
out that  virtue,  the  Jords,  the  com- 
mons, and  people  of  England,  may  in- 
trench themselves  behind  parchment  up 
to  the  teeth,  but  the  sword  will  find  a 
passage  to  the  vitals  of  the  constitu- 
tion." 

"  There  is  nothing  really  dangerous  in 
this  seemingly  alarming  truth.  The 
people  of  England  have  been  often  im- 
posed upon  by  dark  and  designing  men, 
to  regard  the  army  with  a  jealous  and 
malignant  eye,  as  the  surly  tool  of  ar- 
bitrai7  power,  and  the  foe  of  liberty. 
The  faults  of  individuals  have  been  un- 
thinkingly charged  on  the  whole  body, 
and  the  execution  of  civil  justice  too 
often  requiring  military  force  (the  most 
hateful  and  reluctant  duty  of  an  Eng- 
lish soldier),  has  sown  tlie  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  suspicion  between  two  branch- 
es of  the  community,  equally  necessary 
and  respectable;  between  the  law  and 
its  protectors,  between  the  people  and 
their  brethren  and  defenders.  But 
notwithstanding  this  jealousy,  so  much 
to  be  lamented,  there  is  nothing  rea- 
sonably to  be  feared  from  a  standing 
army  of  double  ih<  number  of  the  pre- 
sent. The  army  is,  I  belit'vc,  as  zealous 
for  the  reul  prosperity  and  freedom  of 
Great  Britain,  as  any  other  collective 
body  in  the  nation;  it  is  by  her  own 
corrupt  representatives,  that  the  axe 
has  oeen  Lad  to  the  root  of  her  liber- 
ties. 

"The  great  and  principal  reason  why 
the  deaf  eiii-  has<till  U^en  presented  to 
the  pe:iti  ms  of  the  army,  is,  l^ecause 
no  di«!i*;reeable  consequences  have  re- 
sulted fioui  the  neglect  of  them.  Par- 
liament sees,  equally  with  ourselves^  the 


I  justice  and  urgency  of  our 
tions;  the  legislators  of  Great  Britain 
know  very  well,  tliat  the  officers  in  the 
army  cannot  support  that  appearaoce 
which  is  expected  from  gentlemeiiy  and 
that  the  whole  establishment  of  the  pay 
is  mean  and  scandalous;  but  we  have 
never  proved  to  them,  that  it  is  n^qui- 
site  in  policy  to  redress  grievances ;  we 
have  trusted  alone  to  the  force  of  truth 
and  justice,  which  seldom  have  pleaded 
successfully  in  any  public  assembly  of 
men,  unless  necessity  and  interest  sup- 
ported them;  and  so  far  are  these  from 
being  our  advocates  in  the  present  case, 
that  our  own  folly  turns  them  as  argu- 
ments and  weapons  against  us. 

"  When  infatuation  thus  prevails  over 
common  sense,  and  the  vanity  of  youth 
is  sowing  thorns  for  the  pillow  of  age ; 
when  the  glitter  of  a  brass  gorget  efiaces 
even  the  solid  lustre  of  gold ;  and  the 
sash,  that  too  just  emblem  of  an  empty 
purse,  is  preferred  to  the  scarf  or  toga; 
IS  it  wonderful  that  parliament  should 
not  redress  the  giievances  of  the  army  ? 

"  A  member  of  the  H  of  C 

can  no  more  live  without  a  place  or 
pension,  than  a  peeress  without  a  mac- 
caroni,  or  a  chambcfrmaid  without  her 
perquisites.    The  traders  observe  this, 
and  raise  the  prices  of  their  commodi- 
ties; the  money-dealers  lower  the  in- 
terest of  their  funds ;  the  manufactur- 
ers double  the  wages  of  their  labour; 
the  husbandman  retiises  to  plou^  the 
land,  and  the  ofuuiner  the  sea;  till  the 
farmer  and  the  merchant  keep  up  the 
proportion  between  the  value  of  money 
and  the  necessities  of  life.    The  soldier 
alone,   with  hollow    eye  and  haggard 
cheek,  smiles  contentecl  on  his  scarlet, 
hated  by  the  populace,  as  the  supposed 
tool  of  despotism,  yet  n<^lected  by  go- 
vernment ais  the  voluntary  and  unwor- 
thy slave. 

^  The  crown.  Indeed,  very  wisely  avails 
itself  of  the  spirit,  or  rather  folly,  of 
the  times ;  and  as  a  nurse,  with  a  bad 
breast,  hushes  a  stannng  infant  with  a 
rattle,  it  rings  all  the  changes  on  buck- 
ram and  buttons,  and  buttons  and  buck- 
ram, to  please  the  warriors  of  Biack- 
heath  and  Wimbledou,  and  tp  spread 
wider  the  contagion  ot'  the  scarlet  jeverj 
which  is  nearly  syuoniraous  with  the 
gaol  distemper. 

«  Butchci's  meat  and  bread  are,  at 
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present,  four  times  the  prices  they  were 
wheu  the  pay  was  first  established^  and 
every  absolute  necessary  of  life  in  the 
same  proportion;  from  the  decrease  of 
the  value  of  money,  the  extensive  com- 
merce and  riches  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  great  taxes  which  have  since  been 
laid  on  everv  article  of  universal  con- 
sumption.  A  shilling  and  eighteen 
pence  per  day  (our  author  speaks  of 
1775)  is  now  the  common  rate  of  la- 
bour: meclianics,  and  journeymen- 
tradesmen  of  all  denominations^  exact 
at  least  t%vo  shillings  and  half-a-crown 
from  their  employers;^  and  so  inade- 
quate are  even  these  additional  prices 
to  the  expences  of  living  that  popula- 
tion decreases,  and  th^  kingdom  is 
emaciated  by  continual  and  alarming 
emigrations.  As  luxury  stalks  on  with 
more  progressive  strides,  the  wants  of 
mankind  are  niultiplied ;  they,  in  con- 
sequence, refuse  their  labour  till  these 
new  wants  are  supplied ;  well  knowing, 
that  the  different  necessaries  and  lux- 
uries of  life,  to  which  their  labour  is 
directed,  cannot  stand  still,  but  must 
wait  on  their  nod :  this  change  is  not 
prejudicial  to  •  their  employers,  who 
charge  it,  with  interest,  on  manufao 
tures  and  commodities,  which  they  sell 
recinrocally  to  each  other,  and  to  land- 
holders; which  last,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies and  the  calls  of  new  luxuries, 
raise  their  farms,  and  put  them  into 
the* hands  of  opulent  monopolizers: 
these,  uniformly  attached  to  tneir  own 
interests,  make  up,  in  their  tumsy  for 
the  extraordinary  rents,  and  the  in- 
<:reased  expenoe  of  cultivation  and 
utensils^  by  raising  the  com  to  exorbi- 
tant prices;  which,  when  the  poor  are 
unable  to  purchase,  they  transport  to 
foreign  countries,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  laws  wliich  pass  to  prevent 
tiiero. 

^  In  this  active  and  mutable  scene,  in 
this  fermentation  of  commerce,  amidst 
the  innumerable  inventions  and  chica- 
neries of  men,  to  evade  poverty,  and 
to  acquire  riches,  whilst  the  natural 
progress  of  society  is  fabricating  con- 
tinual chauges,  and  these  changes  have 
oblij^ed  men,  of  all  denominations,  to 
fall  into  new  channels  of  operation ;  in 
this  long  chain  of  human  necessities, 
which  have  increased  and  fattened  'on 
each  other^  itiil  lisiog,  but  rising  in 


equable  proportions  (as  a  tune  is  sull 
the  same,  tnough  played  on  a  higher 
key)^  what  must  be  the  lot  of  one  link 
which  sticks  fast  in  so  rapid  a  wheel  ? 
Like  a  ship  which  is  aground  in  a  tem- 
pest, it'  must  be  speedily  destroyed. 
To  say  that  this  is  unfortunately  the 
case  of  the  British  army,  is  not  to  have 
discovered  a  wonderful  enigma;  it  is 
indeed  the  stranded  and  dismasted 
hulk ;  who,  while  the  fleet  around,  with 
tlie  use  of  sails  and  rudders,  fight  safely 
against  the  tumultuous  conflict,  is  dasb- 
ed  against  the  rocks  into  ten  thousand 
pieces.    Page  25. 

^  It  is  only  upon  the  useful  and  valua- 
ble paft  of  the  army  that  all  its  eriev- 
ances  fall.  To  the  stripling  of  the 
peaceable  parade,  it  is  the  limbo  of  va- 
nity ;  to  the  veteran  of  the  field,  it  is  a 
path  sown  with  thorns.  The  gay  young 
ensign,  with  support  and  interest,  is 
like  a  vessel  in  port,  sleeping  on  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  the  waters,  and 
flaunting  with  her  streamers:  the  old 
and  neglected  officer  is  the  dismasted 
hulk,  driving  with  the  blast,  and  fight- 
ing with  the  bilk>ws.''    Page  31. 

In  pa^e  67  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  forms  a  part  of  a  prbposed 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
which  is  couched,  not  only  in  terms  the 
most  respectful,  but  is  also  dictated  by 
that  strong  attachment  to  constitution- 
al rights;  for  the  support  of  which  the 
supposed  author  has,  on  many  occa- 
sions, displayed  so  much  eloquence. 

''  The  great  riches,  which,  through  the 
extension  of  commerce  and  conquest, 
have  flowed  in  upon  Great  Britain  from 
so  many  sources,  the  consequential  de- 
crease of  the  value  of  money,  the  pro- 
gress of  luxury,  with  many  other  co- 
operating causes,  have  so  entirely 
changed  the  system  of  things  since  the 
first  establishment  of   the    pay;    the 

firices  of  all  the  absolute, necessaries  of 
ife  have  augmented  in  so  prodigious  a 
ratio ;  so  many  new  wants  nave  arisen, 
by  custom  confirmed  into  necessities, 
that  what  was  originally  granted  by  the 
nation,  as  a  proper  independence  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  army,  is  now 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  such  intention,  in  all  the  mili- 
tary degrees  under  a  r^ment;  and  is, 
in  the  subaltern  ranks,  altogether  in- 
adequate to  t^  smgle  •j'ticle  of  sub- 
I  sistence. 
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sistence,  independent  of  the  many  ex- 
pences  unavoidably  incurred*  in  com- 
pliance with  tlie  regulations  of  military 
parade,  without  which  an  army  cannot 
exist. 

<*  The  truth  of  these  circumstances  is 
of  such  public  notoriety,  that  we  think 
it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them, 
more  especially  before  this  august  as- 
sembly, where  every  individual  must 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  points, 
which  so  nearly  concern  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

"  We  cannot  help  seeing,  with  chagrin 
and  mortification,  that  the  salaries  of 
all  the  servants  of  the  nation  in  civil 
trusts;  the  emoluments  of  every  spe- 
cies of  public  business  have,  in  some 
measure,  kept  pace  with  the  changes  of 
the  times  (the  'army  alone  excepted); 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  such  disr- 
.tribution,  there  is  no  equable  propor- 
tion obberved  between  civil  and  military 
trusts  of  equivalent  importance  to  the 
state;  vast  sums  being  annually  appro- 
priated to  Uie  support  of  the  holders  of 
the  former,  in  all  the  luxuries  of  life, 
while  the  latter  are  sutfering  all  the 
rigours  of  necessity  and  poverty. 

He  then  concludes,  in  the  true  tc- 
noor  and  constitutional  meaning  of  a 
well-grounded  apolication : — **  It  is  the 
absolute  sting  ot  necessity,  and  not 
any  mutinous  or  illegal  spirit,  which 
dictates  this  plain  and  pomted  memo- 
rial. We  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  sense  of  the  sacred  ties  which  link 
men  together  under  the  authority  of  the 
laws;  and  we  pray,  that  the  unfettered 
language  of  truth  may  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  gauntlet  of  defiance,  which  we 
never  can  throw  down  but  to  the  cnc«- 
mies  of  our  country.** 

Full  Pav.  The  pecuniary  allowance 
which  is  made  to  of)icei*s  and  non-com- 
missioned oflicers,  without  any  deduc^ 
tion  whatsoever.  Since  the  abolition 
of  arrears,  which  took  place  in  1797, 
commissioned  and  warrant  otHcers,  &c. 
(those  belonging  to  thf  guards  excepted) 
receive  their  full  pay,  or  daily  subsist- 
ence. The  private  soldiers  are  subject 
to  temporary  deductions,  for  the  pur*-, 
pose  of  appropriating  part  of  their  pay 
and  allowances  to  the  ex  pence  of  their 
messes,  including  vegetables,  &c.  and 
to  a  stoppage,  not  exceeding  li.  6d,  per 
weeky  fur  Beci«sarics;  wjiicb  stoppage 


is  to  be  accounted  for  monthly,  as 
stated  in  the  Regulations  of  Isi  Sep- 
tember, 1795,  and  the  remainder  being 
is.  6d.  must  be  paid  weekly  to  each 
soldier,  subject  to  the  accustomed  de- 
duction for  washing,  and  for  articles  to 
clean  his  clothing  and  appointments. 

The  full  pay  of  the  British  army  is 
given  in  advance  on  the  25th  of  every 
month,  and  accounted   for  to  govern- 
ment by  the  several  district  a^d  regi- 
mental    paymasters,     through     army 
agents   appointed   for  that  purpose. — 
Non-commissioned    officers    and    pri- 
vate soldiers,  serving  as  marines,  arc 
not  liable   to    any  deduction  whatso- 
ever from  their  fiiU   pay,  on   account 
of    provisions. — See    Warrant,    dated 
6th  of   Febr^ary,  1799.      It  will    be 
further    obsen*ed,   that   although    the 
army  is  now  paid  its  full  pay,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  abolition  ot  the  distinc- 
tion between  subsistence  and  arrears, 
that  pay  is  nevertheless  subject  to  the 
usual  deductions  on  account  of  pound- 
age, hospital,  and  agency.     Sec   War- 
rant, dated  25th  of  January,  1798.  This 
will  explain  the  mutilated  appearance 
of  the  different  rates  of  pay.    Thus,  a 
captain  of  infantry,  who  is  nominally 
supposed  to  receive  105.  per  diem,  gets 
only  9$.  5d.  the  7rf.  going  for  the  above 
deductions.    The  full  pay  of  the  subak 
tern  olficers  has  been  very  judiciously 
increased,  but  that  of  the  captains,  &c, 
remains  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne. — For  the  several   rates  of  full 
pay,  &c.  see  Military  Finance. 

Pay  {solde,  Fr.)  Troops  were  not  paid 
among' the  Romans  till  340  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Antecedent 
to  that  period,  each  soldier  found  his 
own  clothes  and  subsistence,  which  was 
done  without  much  inconvenience  or 
cxpence,  because  no  wars  were  entered 
into  that  rendered  it  necessary  to  march 
armies  to  any  distance  from  the  capiuJ. 
But  when  Rome  extended  her  conquests 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy,  it  then 
became  expedient  and  unavoidable  to 
pay  those  men  that  went  upon  foreign 
service.  The  pay  was,  -at  first,  very 
small,  and  gradually  increased  with  the 
increase  of  Roman  Empire.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  detail 
on  this  head ;  it  may  be  barely  neces- 
sar}'  to  state,  that  the  pay  and  subsist- 
ence of  troops  should '  be  sa  settled  at 
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always  to  afford  the  soldier  sufficient 
to  be  comfortable.  The  Romans  made 
it  a  rule,  as  we  do  in  our  service,  to 
provide  food,  clothes,  fire-arms,  and 
tentSy  for  their  troops ;  as  also  corn  for 
the  cavalry;  and  reubonable  deductions 
were  made  for  that  purpose.  Sec  Vw 
of  the  British  Arm^. 

Pay  of  the  army  in  India.  The  pay- 
ments arc  made  at  Bengal,  in  Sonuut 
rupees  at  25.  6d.  Madrass,  in  pagodas 
at  Bs.    Boml)ay  rupees  at  ks»  6d, 

[N.  B.  80  cash  =  1  fanam;  40  fa- 
nams  z^  1  pagoda.]  For  further  par- 
ticulars see  Arranf^ement  for  the  Army 
in  IjidiOf  published  by  Stockdale  in 
1796. 

Half'V\Y,{dcmi'$olde^demi-paye,  Fr.) 
a  compensation  or  retaining  fee  wiiich 
is  given  to  oiFcers  who  have  retired 
from  the  service  through  age,  inability, 
&c.  or  who  have  been  placed  upon  that 
list  in  consequence  of  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  the  forces,  or  a  partial  drafYin^, 
Ike,  of  the  particular  corps  to  which 
tlicy  belonged.  The  half  pay  becomes 
due  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  on  the 
S5th  of  December  in  each  year,  but  it  is 
seldom  issued  until  three  months  after 
the  expiration  of  each  of  those  pei  iudb. 
The  only  public  deduction  from  the 
half  pay  is  the  poundage,  two  and  an 
half  per  cent.— !See  Military  Finance, 

Iruh  Ha ff 'Pay.     Every  ofiicer  upon 
the  Irish  establishment,  when  refluced 
to.  half-pay,  must  swear  to,  and  sign 
the  following  certificate : — 
County  of  j      ■■  of  foot,  came 

)  this  day  before  mo,  and 
made  oath,  that  he  is  no  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  any  conmiisAion  or  employ- 
ment, civil  or  miiitary,  in  his  majesty's 
service,  than  by  half  pay  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  Ireland,  and  is  on  no  other 
establishment  of  half  pay. 
Officer's  /  Sworn  before  me  this 
Naibe.  J  Day  of 

N.  B.  To  be  sworn  in  Januar)',  April, 
July,  and  October,  in  every  year. 

rtffflii/-pAV.  When  an  otlicer  sells 
out  of  the  British  army,  and  takes  what 
are  called  commissions  in  succession  as 
part  of  the  purchase  money,  he  be- 
comes entitled  to  pay  and  interest  on 
the  lame  for  si\  mouths,  or  until  they 
hare  been  disposed  of,  within  that  pe- 
riod. This  pay  or  allowance  is  called 
vacant  pay ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  the 


person  who  holds  such  commissions,  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  agent  of  the  regi- 
ment, directing  him  to  apply  to  the  se- 
cretary at  war  for  the  same.  The  form 
of  this  letter  may  be  seen  in  the  Regi- 
mental Companion* 

N.  B.  The  increase  of  the  subaltern's 
subsistence  by  waiTant,  does  not  aifect 
the  vacant  pay. 

PAY-MASTER,  f^marM{r,Fr.)is  he 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  money,  and 
has  the  charge  of  paying  the  regiment. 
He  has  no  other  commission  in  the  line. 
His  pay  is  15$.  per  day. 

When  a  person  is  recommended  bj 
tlie  colonel  of  a  regiment  to  be  pay*^ 
master,  the  following  form  is  neces- 
sary : — 

A.  B.  situation  in  life, 

2  sureties,  and  4  referees. 

DJslrict  Pa Y-'M ASTER,  ail  oflicer  ap- 
pointed for  the  better  management  of 
the  interior  concerns  of  the  army,  when 
the  regiments,  &c.  are  on  home  service. 

Paym ASTER-C/f nfra/  lyftheforcet. 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Fox,  (afterwards 
Lord  Holland). 

June  8th,  1765,  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Townshend. 

August  2d,  1766,  Right  Hon.  Lord 
North,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Guildfoi-d)^ 
and  George  Cooke,  Estj. 

Dec.  ;}d,  1767,  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Townshend,  vice  Ijlv:A  Xorth. 

June  5th,  1768,  George  Cooke,  Esq. 
died. 

June  14th,  1768,  Right  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Rigby. 

March  30th,  1782,- Right  Hon.  Ed- 
mund Burke. 

July  27th,  1782,  Right  Hon.  Isaac 
Barr<5. 

April  8th,  1783,  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke. 

Dec.  30th,  1783,  Ri-Iit  Hon.  W. 
Grcnville  (now  Lord  Grcnville),  to 
whom  was  added 

March  27  th,  1784,  I^rd  Mulgrave. 

August  15th,  17(J9,  Marquis  of  Gra- 
ham, (now  Duke  of  Montrose),  vice 
Mr.  Grcnville. 

Feb.  20th,  1801,  Thomas  Steele,  esq. 
Riijht  Hon.  Gcorjrc  Canning,  esq. 

March  20th,  1801,  Silvester  Douglas, 
Esq.  now  I/)rd  Glcnber\ie, 

180 i,  Hiley  Addington. 

Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Charles  Somerset. 

Pay- 
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Paymaster  cf  Marines.  We  have 
already  mentioned  under  the  article 
Marine,  tliat  there  is  one  paymaster 
appointed  to  superintend  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  monies  which  are  issued  for 
the  corps  of  marines. 

Deputy  Paymaster  of  Marines.  The 
deputy  paymaster,  at  each  division,  is  to 
pass  ms  accounts  with  the  paymaster  at 
the  end  of  every  month,  and  to  deliver  a 
^nerul  account  of  all  monies  received 
and  paid  within  that  time,  accompanied 
by  vouchers,  except  in  such  instances 
where  the  nature  of  the  disbursements 
willonly  allow  of  quarterly  vouchers. 

The  deputy  paymaster,  at  each  of  the 
divisions,  is  not  to  issue  subsistence  or 
arrears  to  commissioned  officers  (or  their 
attornies)  till  they  have  received  official 
information  from  the  marine  pay-office 
in  London,  that  such  officers  (or  their 
attornies)  are  duly  entitled  thereto. 

The  deputy  paymaster,  at  such  of  the 
divisions,  is  to  issue  money  to  the  first 
squad  serJeant  once  every  week,  to  pay 
subsistence  and  consolidated  allowances 
to  such  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  as  may  be  at  Quarters,  on  his 
producing  an  account  ot  money  due  to 
each  company  for  the  time,  attested  by 
the  coinmanding  olficer,  adjutant,  and 
first  squad  serjeant,  which  will  enable 
the  deputy  paymaster  to  transmit  regu- 
larly, every  week,  to  the  marine  pay- 
office  in  London,  a  list  filled  up  accord- 
ing to  form. 

The  deputy  paymaster,  or  the  person 
whom  he  shall  appoint  as  his  clerk,  shall 
constantly  attend  the  muster,  which  will 
enable  him  to  transmit  a  correct  month- 
ly statement  to  the  marine  pay-office  in 
London,  of  monies  issued  for  subsist- 
ence and  consolidated  allowance  to  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates. 

The  deputy  paymaster,  at  each  of  the 
divisions,  is  to  pay  contingent,  barrack, 
and  infirmary  expeuce^  incurred,  on  re- 
ceiving the  commanding  officer's  war- 
rant fur  so  doing,  and  must  take  receipts 
for  the  amount. 

When  marines  are  removed  from  one 
division  to  another,  the  deputy  paymas- 
ter, at  tlie  place  from  whence  they  de- 
part, is  to  send  on  attested  list  of  each 
man's  debt  to  the  deputy  paymasttr  at 
the  head  quarters  to  wliicli  they  are  or- 
dered, who  is  to  pivehiin  credit  for  the 
amount,  and  which  will  be  allowed  him 
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by  the  paymaster  in  London,  on  a  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  debts  being  transmituti 
with  the  said  deputy  paymaster's  monUi* 
ly  statements. 

The  deputy  paymaster,  at  each  of  tlx" 
divisions  is  to  issue  money  to  officers 
ordered  from  quarters  to  recruit  (od  re- 
ceiving the  commanding  officer's  «v> 
rant  for  so  doing,  and  not  other\iUe^ 
which  sums  will  be  allowed  hini  b^  ^ 
paymaster  in  London,  on  the  officer^ 
receipt  being  transmitted  with  the  de- 
puty paymaster's  monthly  statement; 
and  on  their  being  recalled,  an  acooubi 
of  money  paid  them  will  be  sent  hv  tl)f 
paymaster .  to  the  deputy  paytaasier  ct 
the  division  to  which  they  belong,  «K'> 
will  settle  the  same,  and  give  the  faid 
recruiting  officer  credit  for  what  imt  be 
due  to  him,  sending  back  to  the  pav 
master  a  re-stated  account  with  a  receipt 
for  the  credit ;  and  where  it  appears  Ck 
officer  is  indebted  to  the  public,  an  k- 
knowledgemeut  of  that  debt  must  be 
signed  by  the  officer. 

All  correspondence  to,  and  from,  ^ 
deputy  paymasters  is  to  be  carried  ua 
through  the  marine  pay-office  in  Lm* 
don ;  and  any  applications  and  nrp/t- 
sentations  relative  to  divisional  busioe>s 
if  they  appear  of  sufficient  importance 
to  the  pavmasfer  of  marines,  are  to  be 
forwai'ded  to  the  secretary  of  the  »rf* 
miralty,  accompanied  with  such  ob^e^ 
vations  as  may,  to  the  best  of  his  ju(h;* 
ment,  tend  to  place  the  matter  in  t 
clear  light. 
ilrwjr-PAY-opFirE,  at  Whitehall 
Navy  -  Pay  -  offic  e,  in  Somerset- 
House. 

fAY-BilU.  These  bills  arc  disuu- 
guished  according  to  the  nature  ot  the 
service  for  which  they  arc  given.  Ert*7 
captain  of  a  troop  or  company  recent* 
a  regular  weekly  account  Irom  hi*  Ser- 
jeant, of  money  to  be  advanced  for  the 
effectives  of  such  troop  or  company : 
and  on  tlie  24th  day  in  each  month  t< 
msJtes  out  a  monthly  one  for  the  pay- 
master, who  makes  out  a  gentniJ*" 
stract  for  the  agent.  The  paynw^f^ 
genei-al's  estimate  is  likewise  called  the 
pay-bill. 

PxY'Lists.  The  monthly  accwinS 
which  are  transmitted  by  ihc»cicril  '^ 
gimental  and  district  paymastcr>  to  a  • 
agents  on  the  iiJlh  q^  ewcJi  m-j-th*  '■  • 
so  termed.  .  „ 
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pAY'RolUy  the  same  as  PAY-LUts, 

pAY-iSer;>«ftf.*^ee  Serjeant. 

PAYE,  Fr,  the  pay  of  the  troops; 
the  money  wl^ich  every  captain  oi  a 
troop  or  company  receives,  at  the  ciose 
of  the  month,  for  the  non-commission- 
ed officers  and  privates  under  his  com- 
mand ;^we  call  it  monthly  distribution. 

PAYER-Gaufy  Ind.  the  lower  pass. 
Gaut  is  the  general  term  for  pass. 

PAYS,  Fr,  country,  locality,  ground. 

Pays,  Fr.  This  word  is  variously 
applied  by  the  French  in  a  figurative 
sense:  ParUr,  oujuger,  d  vue  de  Pays, 
to  speak  or  decide  at  random.    * 

Gagntr  Pays,  (vuider  le  pays,  Fr.) 
to  leave  a  country;  to  ^o  voluntarily 
into  exile.  Gagner  pays  likewise  means 
to  gain  ground.  Avancer  pays  may  be 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

Baitrc-PxYSf  Fr,  to  speak  wide  of 
the  subject. 

^rer-PAYS,  IV.  a  familiar  phrase 
among  the  French,  signifyingto  escape. 

Pays  amquisj  Fr.  This  term  was  ap- 
plied by  the  French  to  those  countries 
and  tracts  of  territory  which  had  been 
ceded  to  France  by  treaty ;  as  Lorrain : 
or  had  been  conquered  by  force  of  arms; 
as  Ypres,  Toumay,  Gand,  Ostend,  and 
several  other  towns,  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII. 

pAY3-ciwj>cf,  Fr.  confined,  inclosed, 
or  intersected  countiies.   Marshal  Saxe 
has  observed,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  specific  rule  relative  to 
the  management  of  troops  in  countries 
of  this  description.    An  intelligent  and 
able  officer  will  be  governed  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  in  which  he  is  to  act; 
and  as  under  these  circumstances,  the 
contest  vnll  consist  chiefly  of  a  war  of 
posts,  and  of  desultory  engagements,  (in 
which  the  most  obstinate  will  be  gene- 
rally the  most  successful,)  it  will  be  in- 
cumbent upon  every  military  man  to  re- 
collect, that  he  must  never  advance, 
without  having  previously  secured  means 
for   a   retreat,   and    being  constantly 
guarded  on  his  flanks,  to  prevent  the 
latal  consequences  of  surprize  and  am- 
buscade.   Although  the  latter  precau- 
tions are  principally  attended  to  by  the 
general  of  an  army,  every  partisan  or  of- 
ficer commanding  a  detachment,  should 
be  more  or  less  alive  to  the  many  mis- 
chiefs which  roust  ensue. from  careless- 
ness and  inattention/  It  would  be  super-  I 
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fluous  to  point  out  what  troops  are  bese 
calculatea  to  act  in  a  close  or  intersected 
country.  Every  military  man  must  know, 
that  mountainous  and  close  countries,  or 
intersected  lands,  are  best  adapted  to  in- 
fantry manceuvresi  and  that  cavalry  can 
only  act,  with  safety  and  effect,  in  an 
open  country.  The  solidity  of  this  ob- 
servation has  probably  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  improvement  in  light  artillery, 
and  in  rifle  corps.  The  latter,  indeed, 
by  the  use  whicn  has  been  made  of  their 
particular  weapon,  and  the  desultory 
execution  of  it  on  service,  have  suffi- 
ciently shewn,  that  no  army  ought  to 
move  without  them.* 

PAYS-wmiwtf,  Fr.  a  low  piece  of  land 
or  ground;  but  which  has,  nevertheless, 
no  water. 

PAYSANS,' Fr.  peasants. 

PEACE  has  been  represented  allego- 
rically  as  a  beautiful  female,  holding  in 
her  hand  a  wand  or^  rod  towards  the 
earth,  over  a  hideous  serpent,  and  keep- 
ing her  other  hand  over  her  face,  as  un- 
willing t9  behold  strife  or  war.  By  some 
painters  she  has  been  represented  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  an  olive  branch,  and 
leaiding  a  lamb  and  a  wolf  yoked  by 
their  necks,  in  the  other;  others  again 
have  dehneated  her  with  an  olive  branch 
in  her  right  hand,  and  a  cornucopia,  or 
horn  of  plenty,  in  her  left. 

A  very  celebrated  temple  was  erected 
for  the  goddess  of  peace  at  Rome,  which 
was  furnished  with  most  of  the  rich  vases 
and  curiosities  taken  out  of  the  temple 
of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  In  this  tem- 
ple she  was  represented  as  a  fine  lady, 
endowed  with  a  great  deal  of  sweetness 
and  good  nature,  crowned  with  laurel 
interwoven,  holding  a  caduceus,  or 
Mercury's  snaky  staff,  in  one  hand,  and 
a  nosegay  of  roses  and  ears  of  corn,  in 
the  other. 

The  temple  of  Peace,  built  by  Ve*- 
pasian,  was  300  feet  long,  and  200 
broad.  Josephus  says,  that  all  the  ra- 
rities which  men  travel  through  the 
world  to  see,  were  deposited  in  this 
temple. 

Peace,  (tranquiliti,  Fr.)  rest,  silence, 
quietness;  the  direct  opposite  to  war  j- 
and  when  the  latter  prevails,  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  every  contest. 

Peace  egtablishment,  signifies  the  re- 
duced number  of  effective  men  in  the  Bri- 
tish army,  according  tg  the  various  for- 
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mations  of  corps.    Thus  one  regiment 
may  be  1200  sti-ong  in  time  of  war,  and 
only  600  in  time  of  peace.    Whence 
arises  the  distinction  between  war  and 
peace   establishments.      The    standii^ 
array  of  Great  Britain,    according   to 
law,  consists  of  that  force  only  which 
is  kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  and  which 
IS!  confined  to  a  specific  number  of  regi- 
ments.   Every  regiment,  beyond  the  re- 
gulated number,  during  a  war,  is  liable 
to  be  reduced;   and  all  within  it  are 
said  to  be  out  of  the  break. 
PEDEA,  Ind.  a  foot  soldier. 
PEASANTS,   persons  who  till  th^ 
ground,  and  are  otherways  employed 
in  agricultural  occupations.    Many  ad- 
vantages may  be  derived  to  an  army  by 
a  proper  attention  being  given  to  this 
class  of  men.    They  can,  in  general, 
afford  excellent  information  respecting 
the  situation,  soil,  and  resources,  of  a 
country;    and    they    make    excellent 
guides,  provided  you  can  secure  thdr 
fidelity  by  paying  them  well,  and  by 
taking  proper  hostages^    Peasants  are 
very  useful  in  apprehending  deserters, 
especially  when  an  army  is  in  the  nei^ 
bourhood  from  which  recruit^may  have 
been  drawn. — They  are  likewise  of  the 
greatest  utility  in  fatigue-duties;  in  the 
formation  of  fines,  &c. 

PECTORAL,  {Pectoral,  Fr.)  a  breast 
plate.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin,  Pectorale.  Among  the  Romans 
the  poorer  soldiers,  who  were  rated  un- 
der a  ttiousand  drachms,  instead  of  the 
lorica  or  brigantine  (a  leathern  coat  oi* 
mail)  wore  a  pectorale,  or  breast-plate 
of  tliin  brass,  about  12  fingers  square. 
I%me  modern  troops,  such,  as  the  cui- 
rassiers, &c.  wear  pectorals  for  the 
djrect  purposes  of  defence  and  bodily 
protection ;  but  in  general  small  orna- 
mental plates  witli  clasps,  have  been 
substituted. 

To  PECULATE,  to  rob  the  public 
PECULATION,  (pcculat,  Fr.)  the 
crime  of  pilfering  any  thing,  either  sa- 
cred or  public,  particularly  public  mo- 
ney, by  a  person  who  has  the  manage- 
ment or  custody  thereof.  This  crime  is 
punistmble  in  the  heirs  of  the  original 
delinquent.  Under  peculation  may  be 
Considered  not  only  the  monies  wnich 
are  embezzled  or  misapplied  by  com- 
missioned, non-comniissiuned,  and  war- 
rant officers^  but  the  public  stores^  pro- 


visions,  arms,  and  ammunitiDiiy  &c. 
which  may  be  sold  fbr  private^eanoki* 
ment.  The  articles  of  war,  are  very 
specific  on  this  head,  (see  Sect.  XIII.) 
^d  the  occasional  examples  which  have 
been  made  by  government,  of  a  crime 
that  cannot  be  too  scropuLously  watcll-* 
ed,  or  too  heavily  punished,  ought  to 
deter  individuals  from  sacrificing  public 
integrity  to  private  views.  They  oogjht 
to  remember,  that  like  the  sword  of 
DamocleSf  an  exchequer  writ  hangs 
over  the  head  of  ever^  man  whose  ao* 
counts  have  not  been  finally  audited 
and  passed,  and  that  it  may  fail  oq 
the  next  generation,  although  he  may 
escape  himself,  unless  he  or  his  deseeo- 
dants  get  tlieir  quietua  in  a  bill  of  in* 
demnity. 

PECUNIA,  money;  a  deity  in  tlie 
heathen  mythology;  and  (though  not  a 
goddess  personified  among  them)  the 
most  powert\il  ascendant  the  modems 
know.  The  Romans  held  that  she  pre* 
sided  over  riches,  and  that  she  had  a  son 
named  Argentinus,  whom  they  adored 
in  the  hopes  of  growing  rich. 

Pkcunia.    The  Roman  officers  and 
soldiers  were  accostomed  to  leave  tfaeir 
pecuniary  saving  where  the  eagles  were 
lodged,  conceiving  that  spot  to  be  the 
roost  secure,  because  it  was  held  to  be 
the  most  sacred  among  soldiers.    From 
this  conc^tion  Vegetius  has  drawn  the 
following  conclusion  i^^MUeielemde  qui 
sumpsit  stioff  $cU  apud  iigtm  depontot^ 
dc  deserendo  nil  cogitai^  magit  diligit 
signa,  pro  illis  in  acie  jfortiut  dimicut. 
The  soldier,  of  course,  who  has  lodged 
his  property  or  savings  with  the  stand- 
ards, never  thinks  of  desertine;  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  more  attached  to  those 
standards,  and  fights  for  them  in  battle 
with  increased  strength   and   intrepi* 
dity.      The   standarcPbearer    had   al- 
ways the  charge  of  these  pecuniary  d^ 
posits;  bat  as  this  standard4»earer,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  French  author,  was 
not  always  proof  against  eomiptiony 
these  sacred  deposits  sometimes  snared 
the  fate  of  other  pledges  which  were 
equally  sacred,  or  ought,  at  leasts  to  be 
so.     Modem  agents  and  paymasters 
may  learn,  from  this  article,  that  if  e 
soldier  is  honestly  done  by,  lus  courage 
and  fidelity  will  always  equal,  nay,  fte^ 
Quently  exceed|  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
icssioQ, 
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PECUNIUS,  a  deitv  of  the  ancient 
Prussians,  in  honour  of  whom  they  kept 
a  fire  lighted  witH  oak  perpetoally  burn- 
inf.  AprieBteocitttotlyattendedyand  if 
the  iire  nafipefied  feii  f  o  out  by  his  neg- 
lect, he  was  instantly  put  to  death.— 
When  it  thundered,  they  imagined  that 
their  grand  priest  conversed  with  their 
god,  wad  for  that  reason  they  fell  pros- 
trate on  the  earthy  praying  for  season- 
able weather. 

PEDEREHO,PATTARER0,  aPor- 
coguese  term,  signifying  a  snmll  sort  of 
Ganooo,  which  is  p«irticularly  used  on 
the  quarter  deck  o(  Mps,  to  fire  or 
ihrow  forth  stones,  or  broken  iron,  upon 
boarding  parties.  This  word  has  bMeeu 
adopted  both  by  the  French  mid  Eng- 
lish. 

PEDOMETER  (FedtmHr'e,  Fr.)  a 
mathematical  instrument,  composed  of 
varioas  wheels  with  teeth,  wnich  by 
means  of  a  chain  fastened  to  a  man  s 
foot^  or  to  the  wheel  of  a  chariot,  ad- , 
vance  a  notch  each  step,  or  each  revo- 
Intion  of  the  wheel,  and  the  number 
being  marked  at  the  edge  of  each  wheel, 
the  paces  may  be  numbered,  or  the  dis- 
tance from  one  place  to  another  be  ex- 
actly measured^ 

PEGS,  (ekeviiUs,  FV.)  pointed  pieces 
of  wood,  ased  to  fasten  the  cords  of  a 
tent 

PEIADAK,  huL  a  guard  to  accom- 
pany a  prisoner  at  large. 

PEISA,  Ind.  cash. 

PEISHWAU,  a  mtnister  or  sapreme 
magistrate  in  the  Mahratta  empire,  to 
whom  the  civil  aathorities  of  the  state 
are  delegated* 

PEER,  Ind.  Monday. 

PELE-MELE,  jFV.  a  French  adverb, 
from  which  is  derived  the  English  term 
Pellmell,  signifying^  confusedly,  in  di»- 
order,  in  heaps,  &c. 

P£LICA>f,  Fr,  an  ancient  piece  of 
artillery  which  carried  a  six  pound 
weight  of  ball,  and  weighed  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  pounds. 

PELLE  de  bois  Jmple,  Fr.  a  wooden 
shovel. 

PELOTE  ifat,  Fr.  Pelote  litemlly 
means  the  bottom  of  a  pincushion,  a 
ball,  £rc  It  is  here  used  to  signify  a 
species  of  combustible  ball,  which  senses 
to  throw  light  in  a  foss<^  or  elsewhere. 
The  composition  is  pitch  one  part,  sul- 
phur three  parts^  to  one  pound  of  salt- 
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petre.  The  whole  is  well  mixed  toge-x 
ther,  and  incorporated  with  tow,  from 
which  the  pelotes  are  made.  The  words 
peloton  and  platooftf  are  formed  from 
ptfoiCf  signifying  any  thini;  coUectpd  or 
put  togedier,  as  a  worsted  ball,  &c.  may 

PELOTON,  Fr.  platoon. 

Rompre  le  Peloton,  Fr.  a  platooa 
being  generally  considered  as  a  $uhdin- 
sion,  rompre  le  peloton  signifies  to  break 
into  sections. 

Former  le  PelotOn,  Fr,  to  double 
up  or  fonn  subdivision. 

Pelotox  de  Modele,  Fr.  a  platoon  or 
company  set  up  as  a  model  to  others. 
It  was  customary,  during  the  monarchy 
of  France,  and  the  same  custom  most 
probably  prevails  at  present,  9i  have  in 
the  different  garrisons  a  select  body  of 
this  description.  It  consisted  of  a  givea 
number  ot  meu,  who  were  chosen  out 
of  the  several  companies  of  a  regiment, 
as  being  remarkable,  not  only  for  their 
size  and  appearance,  but  also  for  tlieir 
expertness  m  the  evolutions  and  exei^ 
cise  of  the  musquet.  Whenever  any  al- 
teration took  place  in  tlie  manoeuvres 
or  firings,  by  order  of  the  war-minister, 
these  were  first  practised  by  the  pat-  - 
tern  platoon,  troop,  or  company.  Ail 
the  Serjeants  and  corporals  belonging  to 
other  corps,  were  obliged  to  be  present 
at  these  arills  or  exercises,  in  order  to 
become  thoroughly  masters  of  the  new 
roles  and  regulations,  and  to  be  enabled 
to  instruct  the  soldiers  of  their  respeo* 
tive  regiments.  A  squad  of  officers, 
under  the  direction  of  tne  major,  (as  the 
former  were  under  that  of  the  adjutant 
or  serieant-major,  according  to  circum- 
stancoi,)  \v2i%  also  formed  under  the 
same  principles.  We  have  no  such  ge- 
neral order  amongst  us.  We  frequent- 
ly say  a  pattem-^regiment,  but  this  is  an 
expression  of  mere  courtesy;  a  complr- 
ment  paid  to  some  particular  corps,  and 
by  no  means  implying  a  necessity  that 
others  should  follow  its  example.  The  ^ 
5^d,  for  instance,  may  be  called  a  paN 
teriv-regimentf  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow,  that  the  2nd  or  the  6th,  or  any 
other  raiment,  should  be  drilled  and 
exercised  after  the  manner  of  the  52d. 
We  would  ei'CQ  venture  to  predict,  that 
unless  General  Moore  commanded  the 
district,  deviations  would  occur.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  article,  we  think  it  righ 
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to  state  what  was  universally  done, 
during  the  French  monarchy.  When 
ofRoers,  who  had  been  absent  on  leave, 
during  the  winter  months,  returned  to 
quarters  on  the  first  of  May,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  through  the  whole  drill, 
from  the  6relock,  6cc.  until  the  first  of 
June.  They  were  exercised  on  the  ram- 
parts, or  on  the  barrack  parade,  by  the 
major  of  the  regiment,  in  the  presence 
of  the  soldiers.  This  will  account  for 
the  knowledge,  as  far  as  technical  ac- 
quirement goes,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  French  officer  of  the  old 
school. 

FELOTONNi,  ie,  Fr.  formed  into  a 
platoon. 

Pelotonner,  Fr,  to  gather  together, 
to  get  into  groupes. 

Se  Pelotonner,  Fr.  to  form  into  a 
platoon. 

PELTA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  buck- 
ler, small,  light,  and  more  manageable 
than  the  Parma  which  was  used  by  the 
Amazons,  according  to  Virgil,  and  re- 
sembled the  moon  in  his  first  quarter, 
according  to  Servius. 

Pelta.  This  small  shield  or  buckler 
was  also  used  by  the  Macedonians,  Cre- 
tans, Africans,  and  ancient  Spaniards. 
Those  who  carried  shields  of  this  de- 
scription were  called  Peltatos. 

PENAL  {PtnaUy  Fr.),  any  decree 
or  law  which  subjects  individuals,  &c. 
to  penalties.  Hence  tode  ptnal;  let 
loix  pinoles:  the  penal  code;  the  pe- 
nal laws.  Of  late  years  the  British  ser- 
vice has  been  considerably  relieved 
from  the  inconveniences  and  injuries 
which  it  suffered  in  consequence  oi  an 
unnatural  exclusion  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  native  strength  of  the  coun- 
try, on  account  of  religious  notions. 

PENALTY,  in  a  military  sense,  sig- 
nifies forfeiture  for  non-performance, 
likewise  punishment  for  embezzlement, 
&c.  An  officer  found  guilty  of  em- 
bezzling His  Majesty's  stores  is  cashier- 
ed, ana  forfeits  one  hundred  pounds: 
any  person  who  harbours,  conceals,  or 
assists  any  deserter  from  His  Majesty's 
service,  forfeits  five  pounds  for  each  of- 
fence. 

PEiVOTTLUM,  in  mechanics,  any 
heavy  body  suspended  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  miiy  vibrate  backwards  and  for- 
wards, about  some  fixed  point,  by  the 
force  of  granty. 


A  pendulum  is  any  body  suspended 
upon,  and  moving  about,  a  point  as  a 
center.  The  nature  of  a  pendulum 
consists  in  .the  following  particulars: 
1.  The  times  of  the  vibrations  of  a  pen- 
dulum, in  very  small  arches,  are  all 
equal.  S.  The  velocity  of  the  bob  in 
the  lowest  point,  will  be  nearly  as  the 
length  of  the  cord  of  the  arch  irhi€:h  it 
describes  in  the  descent.  3.  The  tiaies 
of  vibnitions  in  di0erent  pendulums, 
are  the  square  roots  of  the  times  of  their 
vibrations.  4.  The  time  of  one  vibra^ 
tion  is  to  the  time  of  descent,  through 
half  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  as  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diame- 
ter. 5.  Whence  the  length  of  a  pen* 
dulum,  vibrating  seconds  in  this  lati- 
tude will  be  found  to  be  39  inches  and 
2-lOths;  and  of  one  half  second  pendu- 
lum 9.8  inches.  6.  An  uniform  bonao* 
^eneous  body,  as  a  rod,  staff,  &c.  which 
IS  lr3d  part  longer  than  a  pendulum^ 
will  vibrate  in  the  same  time  with  it. 

From  these  properties  of  the  pendu- 
lum we  may  discern  its  use  as  an  uni- 
versal chronometer,  or  regulator  of 
time.  By  this  instrument,  also,  we  caii 
measure  the  distance  of  a  ship,  of  a 
battery,  &c.  by  measuring  the  inter* 
val  of  time  betwten  the  fire  and  report 
of  the  gun ;  also  the  distance  of  a  cloud, 
by  counting  the  seconds  or  half  seconds, 
between  the  lightning  and  the  thunder. 
Thus,  suppose  between  the  lightning 
and  thunder  we  count  ten  seconds; 
then,  because  sound  passes  dirough  1143 
feet  in  one  second,  we  get  the  ^stance 
of  the  cloudrz  11430  feet.  '  Again,  the 
height  of  any  room,  or  other  object, 
may  be  measured  by  a  pendulum  vi- 
brating from  the  top  thereof.  Thus, 
suppose  a  pendulum  from  the  height  of 
a  room,  or  other  object,  vibrates  once 
in  three  seconds;  tKen  say,  as  1  is  to 
the  square  of  3,  viz.  9,  so  is  39.9  to 
352.8  feet,  the  height  required.  Lastly, 
by  the  pendulum  we  discover  the  diV* 
ferent  force  of  gravity  on  divers  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  thence  the 
true  figure  of  the  earth. 

Pendulum.  Pendulums  for  mili- 
tary purposes  are  best  made  with  a 
musquet  ball,  and  a  piece  of  silk,  or 
other  small  line.  Their  leneth  must  be 
measured  from  the  center  of  the  ball  to 
the  end  of  the  loop  on  which  they  are 
to  swing.    In  a  cylinder,  or  other  uni* 
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form  prism  or  rod,  the  center  of  oscil- 
lation, from  whence  they  must  be  mea- 
•ured,  is  at  the  distfmce  of  one-third 
from  the  bottom,  or  two-thirds  below 
the  center  of  motion. 


Pendulums  length  in  latitude  of  Loft- 
don,  to  swing 

Seconds     —     —    S9'l^th 

{Seconds     —     —      D*8 
Seconds     —     •«-    2*45 


Length  (f  Pendulums  to  vibrate  Seamtk  at  every  Fifth  Degree  of  Latitude. 
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0 
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35 

39084 

6» 

39-168 

5 

y.JOW 

40 

39097 

70 

89-177 

10 

.   59032 

45 

39-111 

75 

39185 

15 

39036 

50 

39126 

80 

89191 

20 

3Q044 

55 

39-142 

85 

39195 

95 

39-057 

60 

89-158 

90 

89-197 

30 

89070 

Role.-^To  find  the  length  of  a  pen» 
duium  to  make  any  number  of  vibrations, 
mnd  vice  versft.  Call  the  pendulum, 
making  sixty  ribrations,  the  standard 
length ;  then  say,  as  the  square  of  the 
given  number  of  vibrations  is  to  the 
8quar«  of  60;  so  is  the  length  of  the 
standard  to  the  length  sought.  If  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  be  giv^n,  and 
the  number  of  vibrations  it  makes  in  a 
minute  be  required ;  say,  as  the  given 
lengtli  is  to  the  standard  length,  so  is 
the  square  of  60,  its  vibrations  in  a  mi- 
nute, to  the  square  of  the  number  re- 
quired. The  square  root  of  which  will 
be  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  a 
minute. 

PENINSULA  (PenimuU,  Pretqu' 
1/e,  Fr.),  any  space  of  ground,  which  has 
water  on  all  sides,  except  one;  and 
which  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
slip  of  land,  called  an  isthmus. 

PENNANT,  PENNON,  a  small 
flag  or  colour. 

Gentlemen  PENSIONERS  {GentiU^ 
hommes  Pejuiannairet,  Fr.)  a  band  of 
gentlemen,  who  guard  the  king's  person 
in  his  own  house,  and  for  that  end  wait 
in  the  presence  chamber.  Thenr  were 
first  instituted  by  Henry  VII.  They  are 
usually  forty  in  number.  Their  offi- 
cers are,  a  captain,  lieutenant,  standard 
bearefi  and  clerk  of  the  cheque.    Their 


ordinary  arms  are  gilt  pole  axes.  Their 
pension  is  lOO/L  per  annum. 

PENSION,  (pension,  Fr.)  a  salary.— 
An  allowance  given  for  present  or  past 
services,  revocable  at  tne  will  of  the 
donor,  in  some  instances,  and,  in  others, 
extended  to  families. 

Military  Pensions  {Pensions  mili^ 
taires,  Fr.^  annual  altowances  or  pen- 
sions, which  are  given  to  officers  for 
military  services,  and  which  are  fre- 
quently continued  to  their  widows  and 
children.  With  us,  these  pensions  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  other  marks 
of  public  gratitude:  in  which  cases  they 
are  voted  by  parliament,  or  given  by 
bodies  corporate. 

Fevhiovs  for  officer^  an*(/<wi:— Co- 
lonel's widow,  QoC  lieutenant-colonel's, 
50L  major's,  40/.  captain's,  30/.  lieute- 
nant's, 26/.  ensign's,  20/.  cornet's,  20/. 
adjutant's,  20/.  quarter-master's,  20/. 
and  chaplain's,  16/.  paymaster  of  the 
regiment  or  district,  26^  surgeon  of  the 
regiment,  26/.  staflfsurgeon  and  apoth^ 
car^,  26/.  physician  and  purveyor,  SO/, 
assistant  and  veterinary  surgeon,  20/. 
deputy  purveyor,  and  hospital  mate  oc- 
casionally, 16/. 

The  widows  of  all  commissioned  offi. 
cers  belonging  to  the  British  service, 
are  entitled  to  receive  a  certain  annual 
allowance,  according  to  the  several 
I  ranks 
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ranks  of  their  husbands.  Instructions 
to  this  end  are  signed  by  the  king,  and 
lodged  with. the  paymaster  genei*aL— 
The  widows  of  warrant  officers  are  iiot 
included  in  the  regulation.  It  has  soQie- 
times,  however,  happened,  that  the  king 
has  granted  a  pension  of  16/.  a  year  to 
the  widow  of  »  4)u«rter  master  of  dra- 
goons, who  is  a  warrant  officer,  when 
His  Majesty  has.  thought  such  widow  a 
proper  object  of  Jiis  bouoty. 

When  a  widow  applies  tor  a  pension, 
a  certificate  is  required,  signed  by  the 
eolonel  and  flgent  of  the  regiment,  to 
which  her  husband  belongec^  together 
with  an  affidavit  of  her  own  annexed ; 
in  which  she  swears,  that  she  is  the  real 
widow  of  the  officer  mentioned  in  the 
said  certificate;  whereupon  the  king 
grants  a  warnant,  whiph  is  countersigned 
by  the  secretary  at  war^  for  the  peosioo, 
agreeable  to  the  .regpUtiop;  and  whea 
this  is  granted,  the  widow  receives  her 
pension  ciear^  without  deduction.  As 
often  as  the  widows  receive  their  pen- 
sion0|  they  are  obliged  to  make  oath 
(except  in  a  iew  instances  where  the 
path  has  been  dispensed  with)  that  they 
oontinue  the  widows  of  such  officers; 
^im)  that  they  have  no  provision,  or  other 
pension^  from  the  government,  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland :  which  oath  is 
all  that  is  reqfiired  of  them,  if  they 
come  themselves;  but  if  they  empower 
any  other  pessons,  by  letter  of  attorney^ 
to  receive  pei^sions,  those  persona  muat 
bring  a  certificate  fnom  the  minister 
and  churchwardeosof  the  parish^  where 
the  widows  liv^  testifying,  that  such 
widows  are  living^  ana,  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge^  continue*  the  widows  of 
such  officers. 

The  whole  aonuoi  fund  is  issued  to 
the  paymaster  within  the  compass  of 
sixteen  months ;  and  the  payments  ore 
issued  every  four  mQntlis  oifter  eight  are 
due  to  those  who  demand  them.  It 
however  sometimes  happens^  though 
rarely  (for  officers  seldom  die  rich),  that. 
Vme  widows,  who  are  rich,  do  not  ap- 
ply above  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
Jfn  the  report  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  state  of  lis 
Majesty's  land  forces  and  marines^so 
far  as  related  to  tlie  distribution  of  the 
money,  granted  by  parliament  f^r  the 
pay,  &c.  of  the  sa^l  forces,  which  was 
made  as  for  back  as  the  6th  of  June, 
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lT4^j  we  £u;id  the  above  porticulAir^ 
with  tiie  following  additional  obserVa^ 
fions  > — ^It  appeared  on  the  exomiuatioa 
of  a  witness  before  the  said  coaunittee^ 
that  no  widow  had  ever  been  denied 
her  pension  on  account  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  fund ;  but  there  were  often  Hiore 
claitnants  than  one,  as  widow  to  the 
same  officer;  and  that  there  was  then 
a  dispute  of  that  nature  depending;  in 
whicn  case,  as  often  a*  it  happened,  the 
money  was  reserved  in  the  paymaster's 
hands,  till  the  contest  was  decided. 

In  time  of  peace  a  warrant  is  usually 
mode  out  an^tiaUy  itt  htot  or  July,  to 
place  such  widows  upon  the  pension,  as 
apply  and  are  entitled;  and  lists  are 
mode  out  of  those  who  had  so  applied. 
In  time  of  war  those  Ufits  are  made  out 
more  frcojuendy. 

The  widows  of  moxine  officers  are 
upon  the  same  establishment,  and  the 
fund  for  tliam  is  blended  with  that  for 
the.  others  by  the  paymaster.  When 
widows  receive  the  pension  without 
Bsaking  the  affidavit  required  by  the 
king's  iastruetioas,  specific  wanaou 
must  be  made  out  for  Uiat  parpoML 
From  1728  to  1746»  pensioas  paid  ia 
this  manner  amounted  to  314^  per  an*- 
num. 

For  further  particulars  and  certificate 
see  MilUasy  Finance, 

PENTACAPSULAR,  having  five 
cavities 

PENTAEDROUS,  having  6y%  aide& 

PENTAGON,  in  fortification,  a  &• 
gure  bounded  by  &ve  sides,  or  polyf^ons, 
which  form  so  many  angles,  capaUe  of 
bein^  fortified  with  an  equal  number  of 
bastions.  It  also  denotes  a  fort  with 
nvG  bastion s« 

PENTAGRAPH,  {Pentagraphe^Tr.) 
an  instrument  whereby  designs,  &g.  may 
be  copied  in  any  proportion,  without  the 
person,  who  uses  it,  being  skilled  in 
drawing. 

PENTANGLE,  a  figure  having  five 
angles. 

PENTANGULAR.  SeePEKTAOow. 

PENTAPOLIS^  in  geography,  a 
country  consisting  of  five  cities*  This 
name  was  given,  particularly,  to  the 
valley  wherein  stood  the  five  iiifamoul 
Qities  destroyed  by  fiie  and  brimstone 
in  Abraham's  time.  The  roost  cele- 
brated Pentapolis  was  the  Peotapofif 
Cyranaica  in  E^'pt^  whose  cities  were 

Bere* 
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Berenice,  Arsinoe,  Ptotemais,  Gyrene, 
and  Apoilonia. 

PENTA8PAST  {Pentapfute,  Fr.),  an 
engine  that  has  Ave  pollie^. 

PENTATHLON,  the  fi?e  exercise* 
performed  in  the  Grecian  games,  viz. 
ieapingf  running,  quaiting,  dirting,  and 
tcr€$tUng, 

PENTHOUSE,  a  shed  hanging  for- 
ward in  a  sloping  direction  from  the 
main  wall  of  a  place. 

PEONS^  Ind,  foot  soldiers.  People 
of  tx>loor,  so  called  in  the  Spanish 
islands;  a  see  of  vagabonds  who  casu- 
ally visit  the  islands  from  the  continent, 
and  who  are  ready  to  join  in  any  dis- 
order that  alKmb  a  prospect  ofplunder. 
The  majority  of  the  slaves  in  Trinidad, 
drc.  consist  of  these  people.  These 
men  are  chiefly  employed  to  assist  in 
collecting  the  reveiuies.  Most  persons 
in  India  keep  servants,  who  wear  a 
belt  with  the  master^s  name:  these  are 
likewise  called  Peons  or  Puns. 

pEo!r  also  means  an  allowance  which 
is  paid  in  money  to  the  troops  at  Ma- 
dras only.  It  IS  called  Peon  and  Oil 
Money. 

PEOPLE  ofCcUmr,  Blacks,  anc^  Mu- 
lattoes,  &c.  so  called.  They  form  part  of 
tlie  British  territorial  army,  and  are  dis- 
tributed, in  corps,  among  our  West  In- 
Qta  islands 

PEPLEGIIENON,  an  order  of  bat- 
tle which  watf  used  amongst  the  Greeks, 
and  consisted4n  a  centre  wing  so  formed 
by  the  two  wings  of  an  army,  as  to 
stand  advanced  against  an  opposing 
enemy. 

PERAMBULATOR.    SeePEDOXB- 

TEK. 

PBRCER,  ¥r.  This  word  has  va- 
rious significations  in  the  French  tan- 
{^uage.  It  also  means  to  make  one's 
war,  or  to  rise  from  the  lowest,  to  the 
highest  station.  Heoc^  II  a  perci  tout 
le  regiment;  tonte  Varmte'.  he  rose  or 
made  his  way  through  the  whole  rei»i- 
nent;  the  whole  army. 

PERCH,  in  mensuration,  is  ten  feet 
king.    See  Measure. 
^  PsRca,  a  measure  which  contains 
sixteen  feet  and  a  half. 

PERCUSSION,  eheimpression  which 

a  body  makes  in  falling  or  striking  upon 

anoth^,  or  the  shock  of  two  moving 

bodies.    It  is  ^ther  dir^  or  oblique. 

'  Direct  Pfacvssioff,  is  where  the  iin- 
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pulse  is  given  in  the  direction  of  a  right 
line  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  con-* 
tact. 

Oblique  Percussion,  when  it  is  gi^ 
yen  in  the  direction  of  a  line  obHqoe  to 
the  point  of  contact. 

Center  of  Percussk^ii',  that  point 
wherein  the  shock  of  the  percifti^nt  Imh 
dies  is  tlie  greatest 

PERCOTIENt,  striking  against  or 
upon. 

PERDREAUX,  Fr,  a  quantity  of 
grenades,  which  are  cast  olbt  of  a  mortar 
with  one  shell. 

PERDU,  a  word  adopted  from  tber 
French,  signifying  to  lie  nat  and  closely 
in  wait,  it  likewise  means  the  fbrknm 
hope. 

A  corpg  TtKVV,  Fr.  desperately. 

A  coup  Perdu,  Fr.  at  random. 

Coup  PERDtr,  Fr.  random  shot. 

PEREMPTORY,  whatever  is  abso*' 
lute  and  final,  not  to  be  altered,  renew-* 
ed,  or  restrained.  Perentfftory  execution^ 
what  takes  place  immediately. 

PBRE,  Ind.    See  Peer. 

PERFIDIOUS,  (perfideyVt.)  trencher^ 
ons,  false  to  trust,  guilty  of  violated  faith« 
Jlence  a  perfidioMfoe.  War,  however 
melancholy  m  its  effects,  and  frequently 
unjustifiable  in  its  cause  and  progress, 
is  nevertheless,  among  civilised  nations, 
so  far  governed  by  certain  principles  of 
honour,  as  to  render  the  observance  of* 
established  laws  and  customs  an  objept 
of  general  acquiescence.  When  two  or 
more  countries  are  engaged  in  a  hos- 
tile contest,  whatever  beUigerent  party 
grossly  deviates  from  those  rules,  is  de^- 
servedly  stamped  with  infamy,  and  justly 
called  <*  a  perfidious  foe.'' 

PERFiorousLY,  treacherously,  false* 
ly,  without  faith. 

PERFIDY,  want  of  faith,  treachery. 

PERGUNNA,  Ind.  a  district. 

PERIL-EMINENT  ou  inminent,  Fr. 
emincntor  imminentdanger.  The  French 
sometimes  use  the  words  eminent  and 
imminent  in  the  same  sense  m.  to  sig" 
nify  great  or  ready  to^ome  upon  us, 
hanzing  over  us.  Tlie  French  also  sa(y, 
Peril  hvidtnty  evident  danger;  diat  is, 
certain  danger.  Affronter^  craindre^ 
eviter,  braver  le  piri%  to  face,  to  fear, 
to  avoid,  to  brave  danger;  ^expoter  au 
pirUf  to  expose  oneself  to  danger;  Senr 
gager  dam  tt  peril,  to  engage  or  em«  • 
bark  oneself  in  danger;  Eire  en  perils 

to 
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to  be  in  danger;  Courir  au  peril,  to  nrn 
into  danger;  Se  charger  d  une  commu- 
non  militaire  i  ses  risques  et  perili^to  an- 
'  dertake  a  military  commission  or  pro- 
ject at  one's  own  risk  and  peril. 

PERIMETER,  {Pcrimetrey  Fr.)  in 

Sometry/  the  extent  that  bounds  any 
ure  or  body.  The  perimeters  of  fi- 
gures or  surfaces,  are  lines;  those  of 
bodies  are  surfaces.  In  circular  figures, 
&c.  we  use  circumference  or  periphery 
instead  of  perimeter. 

PERIOD.  This  word  is  frequently 
n^ed  in  military  accounts,  to  express  the 
intermediate  time  for  which  money  has 
been  issued  to  officers  or  soldiers. 

Broken  Period,  a  term  used  in  the 
returns  and  financial  statements  of  the 
British  army,  when  the  regular  distribu- 
bution  of  pay  is  interrupted,  or  the  ef- 
fective force  IS  lessened  by  the  absence 
of  one  or  more  individuals,  or  by  any 
other  cause.  A  correct  and  faithful 
statement  of  broken  periods  is  essen- 
tially necessary  in  every  well  regulated 
regiment,  as  not  only  the  service,  but 
the  pulilic  purse  may  be  materially  in- 
jured by  the  neglect,  or  embezzlement 
of  individuals.  Adjutants  and  pay- 
masters cannot  be  too  scrupulously  mi- 
nute on  this  important  head. 

PERIPHIJEIY,  the  circumference, 

PERIR,  Fr,  This  word  is  used  to 
express  the  calamitous  situation  of  an 
army,  which  has  been  frequently  de- 
feated, or  otherways  injured  and  broken 
down.  Hence  let  catrwats  ont/ait  perir 
tcne  partie  de  Varmte^  part  of  the  army 
perished,  or  was  destroyed  in  action. 

PERISTYLE,  a  circular  range  of 
pillars  for  the  support  or  ornament  of 
any  building,  &c.  used  in  the  ancient 
amphitheatres. 

PERKERNUCKA,  Ind.  petty  offi- 
cers are  so  called  in  India. 

PERMANENT  Fortification,  is  de- 
fined to  be  the  art  of  fortifying  towns, 
^c.  so  as  to  resist  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy  that  makes  regular  approaches. 

PERMANENT  Rank,  a  rank  in  the 
army,  which  does  Hot  cease,  with  any 
particular  service,  or  locality  of  circum- 
stances ;  in  opposition  to  local  or  tetupo- 
rary  rank.    See  Rank.  ^ 

PERPENDICULAR, in  fortification, 
{perptndiculaire,  Fr.)  according  to  Vau- 


ban's  system,  it  is  a  line  raised  in  a 
pendicular  direction  on  the.  center  of 
the  exterior  side  of  any  given  po1yg6n. 
In  mean  fortification,  which  prevails 
more  than  any  other  system,  ttie  per* 
pendicular  contains  30  toises  in  the  ex- 
agon,  and  in  polygons  that  have  a  great- 
er number  of  sides;    but  it  contains 
fewer  when  the  polygons  have  a   less 
number.    The  perpendicular  is  used  bj 
this  engineer  to  determine  the  other 
lines  and  angles  belonging  to  a  fortifi- 
cation.    In  proportion  as  the  perpendi- 
cular is  increased,  the  extent  of  the 
flanks  is  augmented. 

Perpendicular  Fortification^  is 
that  in  which  all  the  component  parts 
flank  each  other  at  straight  angles.  P»-> 
gan,  and  other  engineers,  made  the 
flanks  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  de- 
fence. 

Perpendicular^  (perpendiculaire, 
Fr.)  When  any  star  is  vertical,  it  is 
said,  in  astronomy,  to  be  perpendicular, 
because  its  beams  fall  directly  upon 


us. 


Perpendicular,  in  geometry;  when 
any  right  line  is  perpendicular  to  all 
the  lines  it  meets  with  in  a  plane,  it 
is  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  that 
plane. 

Perpendicular  c2irec^i(m, in  march- 
ing, is  the  regular  and  straight  pro«^ress 
of  one  or  more  men  over  given  points. 
Without  the  strictest  attention  is  paid 
to  this  essential  principle  in  all  move- 
ments, the  greatest  irregularity,  and, 
ultimately,  the  greatest  confusion  must 
ensue.  Perpendicular  and  parallel  move- 
ments constitute,  indeed,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  good  marching.  When  several 
columns,  divisions,  or  companies,  ad- 
vance, the  different  pivots  must  ba 
strictly  perpendicular  and  parallel  to 
each  otlier,  otherwise  the  distances  will 
be  lost,  and  the  ultimate  object  of 
forming  a  correct  line  must  be  defeat* 
ed. 

PERPENDICULE,  Fr,  a  plummet. 
.  PERPETUAL  screw,  a  screw  which 
is  acted  upon  by  the  teeth  of  a  wheels 
and  which  continues  its  action  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time;  or  so  long  as 
the  tcfth  of  the  wheel  continue  to  sol 
upon  it. 

PERPLEXE,    Fr.    perplexed.      A 
French  author^  from  whose  work  we 
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have  frequent  occasion  to  quote,  makes 
the  following  comment  or  observation 
on  this  word :  A  general,  or  a  sovereign 
who  does  not  possess  talents  enough  to 
tttricate  himself  out  of  a  perplexed  si- 
Cnation,or  state  of  things;  who  gives 
way  to  anxiety,  and  secludes  himself 
because  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
dO|  from  wanting  resolution  ahd  manly 
daring :  such  a  man,  if  a  general,  is  not 
fit  to  command  an  army;  and  if  a  king, 
unworthy  to  govern  a  people. 

PERQUISITES,  all  manner  9f  pro- 
fits arising  from  an  office  or  place,  inde- 
pendent of  the  actual  salarjr  or  revenue. 
In  a  military  sense,  perquisites  are  cer- 
tain advantages  and  emoluments  which 
tre  allowed  to  persons  in  responsible 
situations.  Of  tliis  description  may  be 
considered  the  clothing  of  regiments, 
which  exclusively  belongs  to  colonels  of 
corps,  and  which,  for  die  sake  of  tlie 
dignity  of  the  British  army,  ought  to 
be  transferred  to  a  clothing  board. 

PERRIERE,  Fr.  an  iron  l>ar,  which 
is  sharp  at  one  end,  and  which  is  used 
in  casting  ordnance. 

PERRIERES,  fV.    See  Glide. 
.    PERSIAN  iMfi^tLogey  Ind.  there  are 
two  sorts ;  the  ancient,  called  Zeban-e- 
Pehlawy;  the  modern,  called  Zebaun-e- 
Atsrv 

PERSPECTIVE,  is  the  art  of  draw- 
ing the  resemblances  or  pictures  of  ob- 
jects on  a  plane  surface,  as  the  objects 
themselves  appear  to  the  eye,  &c. 

Perspective  Elevation.  See  Sceko- 

CRAPHY. 

•  Perspective  MUitaire,  Fr.  nnlitarv 
perspective,  or  the  art  of  drawing  ob- 
jects for  military  purposes,  by  sketching 
them  on  paper  from  any  point,  taken  at 
will,  from  the  distance  of  the  perspec- 
tive, with  which  all  the  lines  that  are 
drawn  on  the  horizontal  or  inferior  part 
of  the  plane  must  correspond  at  equal 
distances.  In  a  figurative  sense,  mili- 
tary perspective  may  be  considered  as 
containing  those  remote  but  enticing 
points  of  human  emulation,  towards 
which  every  military  man  directs  his 
▼lews  and  talents,  in  order  to  secure, 
by  good  conduct  and  brilliant  actions, 
high  rank  and  unblemished  reputation 
in  arms. 

PERSONAL^  relating  to  one's  pri- 
vate actions  or  character.  It  ought  in- 
variably to  be  iiApresied  upon  the  minds 


of  officers,  that  nothing  tends  so  much 
to  disunion,  6cc*  as  personal  remarks  or 
applications* 

PERSONAL  INSULT,  (if^ureper^ 
Monnelle,  Fr.)  a  direct  affront  whicn  is 
l^iven  to  a  person  in  such  a  manner,  that 
It  is  impossible  to  misconstrue  the  in« 
tention.  Insults  of  tliis  descriptidki  sel- 
dom occur  in  the  army,  as  their  conse* 
quences  are  generally  fatal. 

PERSONNALIT^,  Fr.  The  French 
use  this  word  to  express  the  character 
and  quality  of  what  may  be  personal.^-* 
Juger  tansperumnalitCyto^MQge  without 
personal  prejudice.  It  also  signifies 
self-conceity  self-occupation,  egotism, 
if  est  officier  at  d*une  pertonnaUtf  odieuKf 
that  officer,  is  full  of  himself  even  to 
di^ust. 

PEllTE,  Fr.  loss. 

La  Perte  d*une  bataille,  Fr.  the  Ios» 
of  a  battle. 

Pure  p£RTE,  Fr,  the  French  use  this 
term  in  the  same  sense  that  we  do,  viz. 
pure  iott,  i.  e.  downright  loss,  llias, 
when  two  powers,  at  war  with  eaclt 
other,  are  in  perpetual  conflict  and 
bloodshed,  during  a  whole  campaign, 
witliout  coming  to  any  thing  decisive^ 
they  may  be  said  to  fight  en  pure  perte, 
or  with  downright  loss  on  both  sides.—* 
So  England  and  France  may  be  said 
hitherto  to  have  fought  en  pure  perte. 

PERTUIS,  Fr.  a  narrow  pass.  See 
Detroit. 

PERTUISANE,  Fr.  a  halbert  which 
has  a  longer  and  broader  iron  at  the 
end  than  the  common  halberts  have.— 
Pertuisanes  were  formerly  given,  in  the 
French  service,  to  the  infantry,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  withstand  tlie  shock 
of  cavalry.  They  were  laid. aside  in 
1670,  and' confined  to  the  invalids,  who 
continued,  and  perhaps  still  continue, 
to  use  them  in  rrauce,  during  the  mo- 
narchv.  •  • 

PE'RUST,  Ind.  a  small  weighty  or 
measure,  equal  to  four  koodups  or  puis. 

PERWANNA,  Ind.  an  order,  war- 
rant, or  letter,  signed"  by  a  nawaub  or 
nabob.  * 

PESmVA,  or  PAISHWA,  J«rf.  prima 
minister,  the  acting  head  of  the  Morat* 
toe  states. 

PESTLE,  an  instrument  «sed  in  the 
fabrication  of-gunpo>%der.    See  Oun- 

POWDEuMlf.L. 

PETARD,  or  PETARDO,  an  engine 
4P  to 
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to  burst  open  the  gates  of  small  for- 
tresses :  it  is  made  of  gun-metal,  Axed 
Upon  a  board  ti^  inches  thick,  and 
about  fl^  feei  square,  to  which  it  is 
screwed^  and  holds  from  9  to  20  pounds 
of  jfjowder^with  aJiole  at  the  ena  oppo- 
site to  the  plank  to  fill  it,  into  which  the 
vtot  is  screwed :  the  petard^  thus  pre- 
pared*, is  imag  ag;ainst  the  gate  by  means 
of  a  hook,  or  supported  by  three  staves 
fastened  to  the  plank :  when  fired  it 
bursts  open  the  gate.  Its  invention  is 
sscribed  to  the  French  liuguenots  in 
1579y  who^  by  ifieails  of  petards,  took 
Cahori  in  the  same  .year. 

Petards  are  of  four  different  sizes : 

ft 

|he  first  contains  Ifelbs.  ISoz.  second 
tOlbs.  1102.  third  lib.  DOoz.  fourth  lib. 
Hie  blind  fuse  composition  for  them 
is  of  iuealed  powder,  7lfo.  wood  ashes 

909. 

PETARDK  AUX,  Fr.  pieces  of  wood 
covered  with  wool  and  pitch,  which  are 
used  to  stop  the  holes  tnat  are  made  in 
the  sides  or  a  ship  by  cannon  bail,  dur- 
ing an  engagement. 

PETARD ER,  Fr.  to  fire  petards. 
,    PETARDIER,  the  man  who  loads^ 
fixes,  and  fires  the  petard.    It  likewise 
signiiieS)  among  the  French,  the  man 
who  makes  or  throws  a  petard. 

PiTARDiBRi  Fr.  also  means  an  Artil- 
lery officer,  who  is  ordered  to  blow  up 
the  gates  of  a  fortified  place. 

PETAUX,  Bibaux,  Tufc.%  Fr.  accord- 
ing to  Moutrelet  and  Fniissard,  two 
French  writers,  these  were  foot  soldiers 
armed  witlv  large  pikes,  who  lired  on 
plunder^  A.  T.  Gaigne,  audior  of  the 
Ntmveau  DictionmUre  Militaire^  pub- 
lished in  1801,  savs,  that  the  name  of 
pctaitx  was  formeny  given  to  thofse  pea- 
sants who  were  enlisted  by  force. 

PETEI^  IntL  the  head  of  a  village. 

PETEH^  Fr,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
eiplode,  to  make  a  loud  noise. 

PETEROLLES,  fV.  squibs,  such  as 
children  make  and  use  in  the  streets  for 
their  diversion. 

.  PETITE-Critfr^e^  Fr.    See  Guerre, 
^    for  its  definition. 

P^TiTE-Grticrrff,  or  a  war  of  posts,  is 
carried  on  by  a  lipht  party,  eommunded 
by  an  expert  partkeao,  and  which  should 
consist  of  1000  or  2000  men,  separated 
from  the  army,  to  secure  the  aua^  or  co- 
ve^ a  march;  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy 
or  the  oouAtry ;  to  seize  their  posts^  con- 


voys, and  escorts  ;  to  plane  ambuscades^ 
and  to  put  in  pnicUc:e  every  stitttageoi 
for  surprising  ot*  disturbing  the  enemy  ^ 
which  IS  called  carrying  on  the  petke- 
guerre.  The  genius  of  these  d»fs>  and 
tlie  operations  of  the  last  war,  have 
placea  tlie  service  of  such  a  carps  in  a 
most  respectable  light,  as  it  is  more  fa* 
tiguing,  more  dangerously  aad  more  d^ 
sultory.  than  any  other. 

To  fonn  a  corps  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  petUe-guerr^-to  advaotage,  pru- 
dence requires  that  it  should  consist  of 
1000  men  at  least,  without  which  apaf 
tisom  eannot  eipect  to  support  the  fih 
tigues  of  a  campaign^  and  seise  the  most 
important  occasions  that  ci^eir  where 
offer,  and  wliich  a  too  great  inferioiity 
miist  make  hint  folregp. 

It  is  no  less  important,  that  this  eorps 
should  be  connposed  of  infantry  sod  op 
valry ;  and  as  it  is  most  iaContestifale 
that  the  cavalry  should  be  the  oiest  $t> 
tive  in  carrying  on  the  p6tUe-^;werrt,  it 
were  Co  be  wished,  that  they  were  like- 
wise the  strongest,  so  aa  to  have  600 
cavalry  and  400  infantry  in  a  corps  of 
1000  men,  making  four  eumpaaks  of 
intiantry,  and  twelve  troops  of  cavalry. 
Each  company  of  infantry   to  censiH 
of  1  captain,  1  first  and  2  geca^  ^^'t' 
tenants,  4  Serjeants,  and  96  men,  indad* 
ing  4  corporals,  4  lance-oorporals^aiid  3 
drummers.    Each  troop  of  cavaiiy  to 
consist  of  one  captain,  1  Bttt  aid  1 9^ 
c^nd  Ueutemint,  a  c|aarter-oiasCef#  tw6 
Serjeants,  and  48  horseaien ;  iadttdbg 
4  corporals,  a  trumpeter,  and  fanier. 

The  commanding  officer  shooid  hsve 
the  naming  of  the  oAaen  of  this  coq)8i 
or  at  least  the  liberty  to  reject  sach  aft 
he  is  convinced  are  not  qoaliM  f<)' 
such  service.  To  sopport  the  hotoonr 
of  this  oorps>  upon  a  solid  And  respec* 
table  fiMiting,  the  strictest  subordina- 
tion must  extend  from  the  chief  to  all 
the  officers,  and  the  most  rigid  ducH> 

{>line^  vigilance^  patience,  brav^}  ^Bd 
ove  of  glory,  ought  te  perva«  **• 
whole  corps. 

PETITION.    SeeMsMORiAi. 

PETRARiA.    SeeMAMcoN. 

PETRE.    See  Nitre,  SALTi^ers* 

PETRINAI^  or  POITKINAL,  Fr. 
a  species  of  fire-arms  between  the  sr* 
quebuse  and  the  pistol,  which  wss  used 
amon^  the  French^  during  the  reign  r 
Francis  I.    There  is  aMntioftiM<^^.'* 
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IB  an  aocoiint  of  the  siege  of  Kouen, 
which  was  undertake!)  by  Henry  IV.  in 
15M«  It  was  shorter  than  the  musauet 
^t  of  a  heavier  calibre,  and  not  unlike 
our  blunderbuss;  being  slung  in  a  cross 
belt,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  cbetit  of  the 
person  who  discharged  it.  From  this 
circumstance  it  obtained  tiie  name  of 

PETRONEL    SeePisTOu 

P£TTAH,  Ind,  a  town  adjoining  to 
a  fort,  which  is  in  general  surrounded 
bj  a  fence  of  bamboos^  a  wall|  and  a 
ditch. 

PETTICOAT,  the  loose  piece  of  gar- 
ment which  hangs  from  the  waist  of  a 
Highlander  is  sometimes  so  called. 

PwiricoAJ'JnUretif  a  figurative  ex- 
pression, in  common  usage  among  the 
civil,  as  well  as  the  mihtary,  servants  of 
government.  The  influence  of  woman, 
if  tradition  be  correct,  is  coeval  with 
the  first  origin  of  man,  and  the  primary 
cause  of  his  first  full.  From  tnat  pe- 
riod down  to  the  present  day,  female 
ascendancy  has  never  ceased  to  prevail. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  has  been  the  me- 
dium of  much  good;  at  others,  of  incal- 
culable mischief  to  mankind:  hut  at 
BO  time  has  it  ever  been  wholly  inac- 
tive. Even  in  those  countries,  and  under 
those  laws,  particularly  under  the  salique 
law,  (where,  one  would  imagine,  the  in- 
terposition of  woman  could  have  little  or 
no  weight,)  the  secret  spring  of  the  luost 
important  movements  may  be  traced 
pa  thisv  mistress  of  the  human  heart : 
POT  is  even  the  seraglio  a  stranger  to 
its  influeoce.  How  many  brave  men,  be- 
cause they  have  either  not  been  knOwn, 
or  if  known,  have  not  provedagreeable  to 
the  mistress  of  a  king,  or  of  a  minister,  or 
to  the  dirty  pander  of  them  both,  have 
been  doomecf  to  obscurity;  whilst  an  un- 
fledged stripling,  perhaps,  has  stepped 
into  the  situation  which  nature  and  ta- 
lents had  destined  for  the  former.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  perversion  of 
the  allowed  influence  which  the  fuir- 
csi  part  of  creation  ought  to  have  in 
human  aflliiirs ;  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, on  the  other  hand,  that  thercr 
}iava  been  women,  and  pobably  there 
nay  still  be  some,  (even  in  this  degene- 
rate age,)  who  have  employed  their  pow* 
crs  for  purposes  the  most  refined,  and 
the  most  lionourable.  With  such  women 
jwlftrocl-iiu^ftst  becomes  a  blessing  to 


community ;  and  that  sudi  only  should 
exist  ought  to*be  the  prayer  of  every 
brave  and  aspiring  officer. 

PEUPLEH,  Fr.  literally  means  to 
people.  Tliis  expression  is  Hsed  in  ^ 
military  sense  by  B^lair,  author  of  EU^ 
mens  de  F^tificaiion,  in  the  following 
niuuuer:-— II  faut  pcupUr  la  surface 
d*un  glacis  de  Pierriert,  The  surfaoo 
of  a  glacis  ought  to  be  well  covered  witl| 
pedereros.    See  pa^e  388. 

PILVLANGE,  iV.    SeePHALitNZ. 

PHALANX,  a  word  taken  from  the 
Greek.  In  antiquity,  a  square,  compact 
battalion,  formed  of  infantry,  set  doso 
with  their  shields  joined,  and  pikes  turn* 
ed  across.  It  consisted  of  8000  men, 
and  livy  says,  it  was  invented  l^  the 
Macedonians  ;  and  hence  caHltd  tho 
Macedonian  phalanx. 

Phalanx,  (phalangefTr.)  According 
to  Mauvillon,  in  his  £t5ai  iur  Vinflu^ 
ence  de  la  poudre  i  canon  dam  Vurt 
de  la  guerre  woderne^  the  phalanx^ 
among  the  Greeks,  consisted  of  hea- 
vy armed  troops,  called  the  Hoplites^ 
who  stood  in  the  centre.  A  complete 
phalanx  consisted  of  16,384,  drawn  up 
in  sixteen  ranks,  and  each  rank  contain*' 
in^  1094  files.  This  phalanx,  in  order 
ot  battle,  occupied  3073  feet  in  fronts 
and  48  in  depth,  consisting  of  16,000 
odd  hundred  men.  Mauvillon  describef 
the  ancient  phalanx  as  having  beed  exe» 
cuted  in  three  different  ways :  the  Mace* 
donian  phalanx,  by  the  leading  file  com« 
ing  to  the  right  about,  and  remaining 
stationary.  The  other  tiles  moved  be- 
hind him  by  the  right,  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  marched  a  given  number  of 
paces,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
distance,  they  stood  in  their  original 
order,  after  having  faced  about. 

The  second  kind  of  phalanx  was  calU 
ed  the  Lacsedemonian,  and  was  thought 
preferable  to  the  first;  because  the  pha» 
lanx,  instead  of  filing  to  the  rear,  march- 
ed forwards  to  the  direction  where  it 
was  to  face.  The  leading  file,  in  facing^ 
marched  by  those. that  were  in  his  rear; 
and  they,  as  their  turn  came,  also  faced 
and  followed  theur  leading  files.  When 
the  head  file  had  thus  gone  over  twice 
the  depth  of  ground  that  was  occupied 
by  the  phalanx,  it  halted.    The  serr»- 

I  file  came  to  the  right  about,  and  the 
whole  stood  in  their  proper  direction. 
The  third  evolutioni  wliidi  was  called 
4P  %  the 
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the  Cretan,  Persian,  or  Chor^us,  was 
performed  in  this  manner :  the  leading 
^iile  faced  to  the  right,  and  counter- 
'marched :  each  succeeding  file  did  the 
flame,  turning  upon  their  own  ground ; 
and  when  they  had  marched  over  the 
depth  of  ground  which  Wus  occupied  by 
the  phalanx,  and  stood  where  the  serre- 
£les  had  been  Rtationed,^the  whole  halt- 
ed, and  the  evolution  was  thus  com- 
pleted. This  was  reckoned  the  best 
mode,  because,  in  addition  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Lacsdemonian,  it  was 
executed  in  half  the  time  that  wab  ne- 
cessary to  the  other  two. 

PUALARICA,  a  javelin,  or  long 
dart,  of  a  particular  construction,  which 
was  formerly  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Saguntum,  when  they  so  valiantly  stood 
the  siege  of  it.  Saguntum  was  the  an* 
cient  site  of  Moiviedro,  an  old  town  of 
Valencia,  in  Spain,  which  was  taken  by 
Lord  Peterborough  in  1706.  This  wea- 
'  pon  was  very  thick,  and  had  a  sharp 
piece  of  iron,  four  feet  long,  attached 
to  it.  It  was  used  either  as  a  weapon 
of  close  attack  and  defence,  or  as  a  Hre- 
arm ;  being,  in  th«  latter  case,  wrapped 
up  in  tow  and  pitch,  and  when  set  fire 
to,  cast  out  of  the  balista  against  the 
enemy's  wooden  towers  and  other  ma- 
chines, for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
them.  They  were  sent  with  so  much 
force,  that  they  pierced  through  armed 
bodies  of  men,  and  rendered  all  at- 
tempts to  extinguish  the  flames  useless 
luid  unavailing.  It  is  also  mentioned 
by  Virgil  as  a  pike  or  dart  to  be  thrown 
by  the  hand. 

PHALERA,  a  collar  which  was  worn 
by  the  Iloraansas  a  mark  of  distinction. 
It  >vas  different  from  the  torques  ;  the 
latter  being  round  and  close  to  the  neck, 
and  of  massive  gold ;  whereas,  the  for- 
mer was  flat,  hung  upon  the  breast,  and 
was  merely  adorned  with  a  few  gold 
nobs.  The  pbalera  was  indiscriminate- 
ly given  to  all  ofHcers  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  action.  Accord- 
ing to  Persius,  phalera  also  signiiied  the 
trappings  and  ornaments  of  a  horse. 

PHAETON,  (Phatton,  Fr.)  die  alle- 
gorical  history  of  this  youn^  god  con- 
tains one  of  those  instructive  lessons, 
wliich  ought  always  to  be  present  to>  th^ 
mind  of  every  man,  who  either  aspires 
to  rule  a  country,  or  is  ambitious  to 
command  an  ar^iy:  nor  b  the  fable 


without  an  applicable  moral  to 
public  characters. 

PIIAllOS,  (Phare,  Fr.)a  ligbt-house 
or  pile  raised  near  a  port,  where  a  fire 
is  kept  burning  in  the  night  to  direct 
vessels  near  at  hand.  The  Pharos  of 
Alexandria,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile, was  iluciently  very  famous;  whence 
the  name  was  derived  to  all  the  rest.— 
Ozanam  says,  Pharos  anciently  denoted 
a  streight,  as  the  Pharos  or  Pharo  of 
Messina. 

PHARSALIA,  so  called  from  Phar- 
sal  us,  anciently  a  town  in  Thessalv,  nawr 
Turkey  in  Europe,  whicn  lies  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Larissa.  This  spot  was 
rendered  memorable  in  history  by  the 
battle  that  was  fought  between  romper 
and  Cssar,  when  they  contended  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Plutarch  has  gi^-ea 
the  following  account  of  the  engage- 
ment :— 

"  Both  armies  .were  now  arrived  at 
the  fields  of  Pharsalia,  conducted  by  the 
two  greatest  generals  alive;  Pompey,  at 
tl/e  head  of  all  the  Roman  nobility,  the 
flower  of  Italy  and  Asia,  all  armed  in 
the  cmise  of  liberty.  Cssar  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops  firmly  attached  to 
hia  interests,  men  who  had  faced  every 
appearancg  of  danger,  were  long  inured 
to  hardships,  and  had  grown  from  youth 
to  age  in  the  practice  of  arms.  Both 
camps  Fay  in  sight  of  each  other.  In 
this  manner  they  spent  the  night;  when 
next  morning,  as  Caesar's  army  was  go- 
ing to  decamp,  word  was  brought  him* . 
that  a  tumult  and  murmur  were  heard 
in  Pompey 's  camp,  as  of  men  preparing 
for  battle.  Another  niessenger  came 
soon  after  with  tidings,  that  the-  first 
ranks  were  already  drawn  out.  Cesar 
now  seemed  to  enjoy  the  object  of  hii 
wishes.  Now,  cried  he  to  his  soldiers^ . 
the  wiMhed-for  day  u  come,  zchen  you 
shall  fight  with  tnen,  not  with  want  and 
hunger.  His  soldiers,  with  joy  in  their 
looks,went  each  to  his  rank,  like  dancers 
on  a  stage;  while  Csesar  himself,  at  the 
head  of  his  tenth  legion,  (a  body  of  men 
that  had  never  yet  been  broken,)  with 
silence  and  intrepidity  waited  for  the 
onset.  W  hile  Cssar  was  thus  employedt 
Pompey  on  horseback  viewed  both  ar* 
niies;  and  seeing  the  steady  order  of 
the  enemy,  with  the  impatience  of  his 
own  soldiers,  he  gave  stnct  orders,  that 
the. vanguard  should  make.a  stand,  and 
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keepiug  cluse  io  their  ranks,  receive  the 
enemy.  Pompey's  army  consisted  of 
45,U00  men,  Caesar's  not  quite  half  tiiat 
number.  ^\nd  now  the  trumpet  sound- 
ed the  signal  for  battle  on  botli  sides, 
and  both  armies  approached  each 
other.  ^ 

While  yf  t  but  a  little  spare  remained 
between  eithejr  army,  Caius  Crastinus, 
m  devoted  Roman,  issued  from  Ctpsar's 
army  at-  the  head  of  120  men,  and  began 
the  engagement  Thev  cut  through  the 
opposite  ranks  with  tlifcir  swords,  and 
made  a  great  slaughter;  but  Crastinus 
atill  pressing  forward,  a  soldier  ran  him 
through  the  mouth,  and  the  weapon 
came  out  at  the  back  of  liis  neck.  In 
the  mean  time  Pompey,  designing  to 
•urround  Cxsar,  and"  to  force  his  horse, 
which  amounted  to  only  1000,  to  fall 
back  upon  his  infantry,  gave  orders  tliat 
his  own  cavalry,  consisting;  of  7000  men, 
should  citend  itself,  and  then  attack 
the  enemy.  Csesar  expecting  this,  had 
placed  ddbo  foot  in  reserve,  who  rush- 
ed  out  'fiercely,  and,  attacking  Pom- 
pey*s  horse,  let  fly  their  javelins  in  tHe 
laces  of  thd  young  delicate  Romans, 
who,  careful'  of  their  beauty,  turned 
their  backs,  and  were  shamefully  put  to 
flight.  Cxsar's  men,  without  pursuing 
them,  flanked  the  enemy,  now  unpro- 
tected by  ttieir  ho^se,  and  soon  a  total 
rout  began  to  ensue.  Pompey,  by  the 
dust  he  saw  flying  in  the  air,  quickly 
conjectured  that  his  cavalry  was  over- 
thrown, and  overpowered  by  the  event, 
retired  to  his  camp  in  agony  and  si- 
lence. In  this  condition  he  sat  ponder- 
ing in  his  tent,  till  roused  by  the  shouts 
of  tl:e  enemy  breaking  into  his  camp, 
he  cried  out.  What,  into  the  very  camp  ! 
and  without  uttering  any  thing  more, 
but  putting  on  a  mean  liabit,  to  disguisf 
his  flight,  he  departed  secretly .'^  During 
the  seven  years  war,  Frederick  the  Great, 
king  of  Prussia,  was  much  in  the  same 
situation.  lie  had  retired  to  liis  tent, 
and  had  given  up  every  thing  for  lost, 
when  the  daring  enterprise  of  Ziethen, 
who  commanded  the  Death  Hussars, 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day;  and 
though  he  lost  an  incalculable  number 
of  Prussians,  be  secured  the  victory, 
and  thereby  restored  to  his  master  both 
his  kingdom  and  his  crown.  Perhaps 
a  comparison  might  be  drawn  between 
Caius  CrBstinas   and    Desaiz;   each 


having  contributed  most  essentially  to 
the  issue  of  two  battles,  which  are  not 
unlike  each  other,  either  in  the  manner 
they  were  fought^  or  in  the  events  tliej 
produced.  Csesar  gained  an  empire^ 
and  Bonaparte  obtawed  the  ascendaiK 
cy  of  Europe, 

PHATUK,  Ind.  a  gaol  or  prison. 
It  likewise  means  a  gate. 

PHAGUN,  Ind.  a  montli,  which  in 
some  degree  agrees  with  February  and 
March. 

PHILEBEG,  or  Kilt,  from  the  Gae- 
lic, FtlUadh  beg,  which  signifies  a  little 
plaid.  This  part  of  the  Highland  dress 
corresponds  with  the  lower  part  of  a 
belted  plaid,  and  is  frequently  worn  as 
an  undress  by  Highland  oflBcers  and  sol- 
diers. The  phiiebeg  or  kilt  may  be 
considered  as  a  very  ^ood  substitute 
for  the  belted  plaid,  as  u  is  not,  at  pre- 
sent, thought  necessarv  for  the  High- 
lander to  carry  his  clothing  for  the 
nighty  ns  well  as  by  day,  about  his  per- 
son,* This  was  the  case  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  breachcan  answered 
both  purposes.  The  phiiebeg  is  a  mo* 
dern  invention,  and  is  the  garment 
which  some,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  antiquity  of  Truis,  con* 
found  with  the  Breachcan  Fiiieadh, 

2%c  PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE  (la 
pierre  philatopkale  det  mlitaires,  Fr.) 
masmuch  as  it  regards  mititaxy  men. 
Although,  strictly  speaking,  this  article 
mau  be  considered  (to  use  a  common 
phrase)  as  far  fetched,  and  in  some 
degree  extraneous  to  a  Military  Dic- 
tionary, we  are  nevertheless  persuad- 
ed, that  a  certain  attention  to  Ethics 
cannot  be  injurious  to  any  set  of  men. 
We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  a 
profession,  where,  of  all  others,  nice  ho« 
nour,  unstained  integrity,  and  proud 
notions  of  rectitude,  ought  to  be  emi* 
ncntly  conspicuous,  the  means  of  se- 
curing those  enviable  qualities  cannot 
be  too  often  impressed  upon  the  youog 
military  mind.  Our  French  author  has 
expressed  himself  on  this  subject  in  the 
following  manner;  and  we  shall  leave 
our  English  readers  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  observations. 

^  It  is  a  truth  well  known,  that  thera 
have  been,  and  that  there  stilT  are,  very 
wealthy  individuals,  who  have  goiie  into 
the  deepest  researches  of  chemistry, 
with  no  other  prospect  in  view  than 
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that  of  adding  to  their  riches;  and  it  is 
caually  true,  that  they   have  always 
ini9«ea,aiid  always  will  miss,  the  object 
of  their  ambition;  leaving  their  irnpo* 
verished  children  -to  bewail  the  absur-- 
liity  of  their  attempt.    There  are  other 
men  who  seek  the  philosopher's  stone 
in  the  dirty  precincts  of  the  Alley ;  who 
enter  into  the  wildest  speculations,  and 
form  connexions  with   the   most  un- 
principled, and  the  most  debased; — 
making  bargains  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, or  after  a  rich  repast ;  which  ulti- 
mately fead  them  to  the  hospital,  or  to 
the  side  of  some  river,  in  order  to  lose, 
with  life,   the  remembrance  of  their 
weakness.    There  is  also  another  class 
•f  individuals,  who  do  not,  indeed,  ruin 
themselves  (being  already  in  possession 
of  enough  not  to  stand  in  need  of  adven- 
titious or  hazardous  speculations)^  but' 
whose  sole  ambition  is  to  swell  their 
store  of  wealth,  and  who  deny  them- 
selves the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
because    avarice    is    settled    in    their 
hearts.    These  men  cannot  be  said  to 
Kave    found   the  philosopher's  stone; 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  consists 
wholly  in  that  easy  affluence  that  hss 
been  obtained  by  merit,  and  by  indus- 
trious tnlentjs;  which  renders  the  pos- 
sessor of  it  aflable  and  condescending 
to  all  his  fellow  creatures,  without  ex- 
ception; scrupulously  attadied   to   his 
several  dti tie's  in  society,  respectful  to 
his   superiors,    uniformly  just   to    his 
neighbour,  eogaging  in  his  manners,  and 
not  only  delicate  in  his  demeanour  to- 
wards the  fair  sex,  but  polite  and  gen- 
tlemanlike to  mankind  at  large ;  which 
makes  him  full  of  honour  and  honesty, 
•tedfast  to  his  trust  and  faithful  to  Ins 
mgi^ements,  firm  in  adversity,  and  not 
Coo  much  elated  by  good  fortune ;  which 
teaches  him  to  mix  application  and  in- 
nocent amusement    togetlier,  and   to 
IkTOid  bad  company,  however  alluring  it 
may  seem,  and  to  keep  aloof' from  all 
those  dirty  little  schemes  and  projects, 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  noble 
profession  of  arms,  and  which  mast  be 
disgraced  and  rendered    contemptible 
when  it  sinks  into  the  society  of  low 
minded,  and  mere  money-getting  job- 
bers,   Such  is  the  course  of  life,  and 
Biieh  the  rule  of  conduct  (continues  our 
author),  which  in  my  judgment,  will  ne- 
**  fail  to  put  young  officers  in  pos- 
iQ  of  the  only   tru«  philosopher's 


iione;  and  by  means  of  which    they 
will  get  through  life  with  ease>  cu^n&fort^ 
and  reputation.   Hope,  and  unmolested 
rest  (tne  sure  concomitant  of  a    good 
conscience!)  are  the  support  of  man 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.    I^t 
i^  therefore,  be  inculcated  upon  the 
xfond,  and  engraven  on  the  heart  of 
every  young  officer,  that  to  be  happy, 
he  must  not  only  be  jnst,  but  also  be 
honourable.    The  duty  which  he  owea 
to  his  profession  is  sacred,  and  the  least 
blemish  in  his  character,  must  brthg  it 
down  to  the  common  level  of  eirery 
mercenary  caHing." 

PiilRtiAUNb,  Ind,  This  word  is 
sometimes  written  Fimtaun,  and  signi* 
fies  a  royal  commission,  mandate,  or 
allowance. 

PHOUSDAR,  Ind,  The  same  as 
Fmisdar^  the  superintendant  of  a  larM 
district.  It  more  immediately  sigai* 
fies  the  commander  of  a  large  bocfy  of 
forces. 

PHOUS-DAN,  Ind.  the  cx>mmandcf 
of  a  body  of  forces. 

PIANISTE,  JV.  a  person  infectftt 
with  the  venereal  disorder. 

A  PTC,  ¥r.  perpendicularly, 

PIC  £,  Ind,  a  copper  coin,  used  in 
most  parts  of  India,  but  differing  greatly 
in  value. 

PICAROON,  a  pillager,  one  who 
plunders, 

PICK,  >  A  sharp  pointed  iroo 

PK:K-AX£,>tool,  used  in  treoch* 

PICK£R,  3  ing,  &c.  to  loosen  th« 
ground. 

PicKXii  likewise  means  a  small  point- 
ed piece  of  brass  or  iron  wire,  which 
every  soldier  carries  to  clear  the  tourln 
hole  of  his  musquet.  The  brass  pickers 
are  the  best,  because  they  are  not  liable 
to  snap  or  break  off. 

PICKET,  (piquet,  Fn)  an  ottt-gaani 
posted  before  an  army,  to  give  notics 
of  an  enemy  approaching.  See  Guahb. 

Picket,    a  kind  of  punishment  se  ^ 
called,  where  a  soldier  stands  with  one 
foot  upon  a  sharp  pointed  stake:  the 
time  or  his  standing  is  limited  aoooniin| 
to  the  offence. 

Pic&^s,  in  fortification,  stakes  ^ra 
at  one  end,  and  sometimes  shod  with 
iron^  used  in  laying  out  the  ground,  of 
about  three  feet  4on^;  but,  when  asid 
for  pinning  the  fascines  of  a  batterji 
they  are  from  3  to  A  feet  ioog. 

Pickets,  in  artillery,  are  M)out  5  or 

6  feet 
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6  feet  lon^  shod  with  iron,  to  pin  the 
pork  iiucs,  and  to  lay  out  the  boundaries 
of  the  park* 

Pickets,  in  thecamp^  are  also  stakes 
ef  about  6  or  8  inches  long,  to  fasten 
die  tent  cords,  in  pitching  the  tents ; 
alaoy  of  about  4  or  5  feet  long,  driven 
into  the  ground  near  the  tents  of  the 
borsemep,  to  tie  their  horses  to. 

Picket  KopeSf  commonly  called 
breast  Hnes :  these  are  ropes  whidi  sktt 
twisted  at  given  intervals  round  the 
several  picket  stakes,  and  serve  to  con- 
fine the  horses  within  a  proper  space  of 
Ijrround.  They  iu«  called  breasc-lines> 
because  the  pickets  or  stakes  should 
always  be  long  enough  to  adhere  firmly 
to  the  soil,  when  driven  in,  and  to  stand 
breast  high.  When  the  pickets  are  too 
ebort)  unruly  horses,  or  any  horses  in* 
deed  kiot  accustomed  to  stand  at  picket, 
will  either  drag  them  up,  or  throw  their 
legs  over  the  breast  lines,  and  get  en- 
tangled.  Heavy  cavalry  ought  to  have 
pickets  of  6  fvet;  the  common  stakes 
are  from  4  to  5  f^t 

PICOREE,  Fn  an  obsolete  French 
term,  signifying  a  party  of  soldiers  who 
fo  oat  in  search  ol  plunder. 

PICORER,  ¥r.  to  go  out  in  search 
4f  plunder.  Obsolete. 
PICOREUR,  Fr.  a  marauder. 
PICQUEEttIN  G,  PICKERING, 
PICKER(X)NING,  a  little  flying  skir- 
mish, which  soldiers  make^  when  de- 
tached for  pillage,  or  before  amain  bat- 
tte  begins. . 

PICS-HOYAUX,  Fr,  Diflfercnt  sorts 
of  pick-axes  used  by  the  pioneers. 

PICTS,  a  people  which  in  ancient 
times  inhabited  a  part  of  Scotland,  and, 
together  with  the  Scots,  made  frequent 
incursions  into  Etiglund.  Their  depre- 
dations were  checked  by  the  Romans, 
when  the  emperor  Severus  landed  an 
array  in  Britum,  and  delivered  the  poor 
natives  from  their  miserable  tyranny. 
An  excellent  historian  calls  this  act  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  the  ^atest  ho- 
nour of  his  reign.  See  Rue  and  Pro- 
grtn  of  the  Roman  Empire^  in  Kenneths 
Antiquities,  p.  22. 

Pf  CTS  ITo//,  in  antiauky,  a  celebrated 
piece  of  Roman  worik,  begun  by  the 
emperor  Adrian,  on  the  northern  bounds 
of  England,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  Pic  is  and  Scots.  At  6rst  it  was 
only  made  oi  turf,  strengthened  with 
pallisadoes,  till  the  emperor  Severus, 


coming  in  person,  into  Britain,  built  it 
with  solid  stone,  readiing  eighty  milei 
from  the  Irish  to  the  German  sea,  of 
from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne^ 
with  Watch  towers  garrisoned  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  from  each  other. 
It  was  ruined  several  times  by  the  Picts, 
and  often  repaired  by  the  Romans. 
At  last,  Oetius,  a  Roman  general,  re^ 
buih  it  of  brick ;  and  the  Picts  ruining 
it  the  year  following,  it  was  no  longer 
regarded  but  as  a  boundary  betwixt  two 
nations.  It  was  eight  feet  thick,  and 
twelve  high  from  the  ground;  it  ran  on 
the  north  side  of  the  rivers  Tyne  and 
Irrhing  op  and  down  several  hills;  the 
remains  of  which  are,  to  this  day,  to  be 
seen  in  Cumberland  and  Northumbei^ 
land. 

PIECE  {Piiee,  Fr.>  This  word  is 
variously  used,  in  a  military  sense,  b^ 
the  French  and  English,  viz. 

PIECES  of  Ordnance  arc  all  sorts  of 
great  guns  and  mortars. 

Battering  Pieces  are  the  large  guns 
which  serve  at  sieges  to  make  breaches, 
such  as  the  34-pounder,  and' the  cul* 
verin,  ivhich  carries  181b.  ball. 

G«m«Mi-PiEce9,  are  mostly  heavj 
1%  18,  24,  36,  and  4e-pounders,  be» 
sides  wall  guns. 

Field  Pi  eces  are  twelve  pounders,  de« 
mi-ciilverins,  six  polinders,  sakers,  mi« 
nions,  and  three  pounders,  which  move 
with  an  anny,  and  are  parked  behind 
the  second  line  when  it  encamps,  but 
are  advanced  in  front,  in  the  intervals  of 
battalions,  &c.  and  on  the  flanks  in  the 
day  of  battle. 

Regimental  Pieces,  are  light  6-poun* 
ders :  each  regiment  has  generiilly  two 
of  these  pieces. 

Piece  is  likewise  used  to  express  a 
soldier's  musquet. 

Un  homme  armi  de  toutes  Pieces,  Fr, 
a  man  armed  at  all  points,  orcap-a-pied. 

Pieces  d*honneur^  Fr.  the  insignia  or 
marks  of  honour.  These  consist  of  tht 
crown,  sceptre,  and  sword. 

Une  Piece  d*artillerie,  une  Piece 
de  canon,  Fr.  These  terms  are  used 
by  the  French  to  signify  cannon  in  ge- 
neral. 

Pieces  de  Batterie,  Fr.  See  Bat- 
tering Pieces. 

P I  £0  £s  de  CoMpagnef  Fr.    See  Fi  Ei.r 

PlDCKS, 

Pieces  devingt-quatre^  Fr.  twen 
four  pounders. 
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-  Pieces  de  trentC'siXy  Fr.  thirty-six 
pounders.  When  pieces  are  not  spe- 
cificatly  named,  the  term  is  used  in  the 
tame  general  sense  by  the  English,  as, 
one  hundred  pieces  oF  cannon,  or  artil- 
lery:  cent  pUces  iTartillerie;  but  when 
tthe  calibre  is  mentioned,  we  substitute 
the  word  pounder  for  piece:  as,  une 
pihe  de  vingt-quatrCf  a  four  and  twenty 
pounder. 

DtmojUer  ksFizcESf  Fr.  to  dismount 
cannon. 

Eticlouer  (es  Pieces,  Jr.  to  spike 
cannon. 

Rafrakhir  let  Pieces,  IV.  to  spunge 
or  clean  out  canndu. 

Piece  de  canon  brisc,  Fr.  The  French 
formerly  made  use  of  cannon  thut  could 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  so  rendered 
more  portable.  This  species  of  ordnapce 
was  oUtinguisfaed  as  above. 

Piece  versle  en  panier  ou  en  cage,  Fr. 
A  piece  of  ordnance  is  said  to  be  in  this 
situation,  when  it  is  so  completely  over- 
turned, as  to  have  the  wheels  of  its  car- 
riage in  the  air.  Various  methods  have 
been  proposed  by  able  engineers  to 
raise  cannon  that  have  been  overturned. 
See  Saint  Remi,  Manuel  de  l*ArtUleur ; 
and  a  late  publication,  intituled,  Aide 
Mitrioire  a  rtisage  delt  Officiers  d*Ariil' 
lerie  de  France. 

•Pieces  Ugtres,  Fr.  light  pieces.  See 
Field  Pieces.  " 

Pieces  it  la  SuidoisCy  Fr.  field  pieces 
originally  invented,  and  since  used 
among  the  Swedes. 

Pieces  ncttes,  Fr.  ordnance  pieces 
or  lire-arms,  which  have  been  proved, 
and  are  found  perfectly  sound. 

PiECKS  de  Cnntse,  Fr.  a  marine  term, 
signifying  the  cannon  that  is  placed  on 
the  stem  and  for^astle  of  a  ship.  We 
call  them  chase  guns. 

Pieces  dctachees,  Travaux  avanccs  en 
dehors,  Fr.  Those  works  which  cover 
the  body  of  a  fortified  place,  towards 
the  country;  of  this  description  are 
ravelins,  demi-lunes,  hornworks,  te- 
Dailles,  crownworks,  queues  d'hirunde, 
cnveloppes,  &c. 

lb  be  cut  to  Pieces,  {itre  icharpl, 
Fr.)  The  French  say,  Tin  tel  regiment 
a  tie  ccharpi;  such  a  iiegiment  has  been 
cut  to  pieces, 

A  PIED,  Fr,  on  foot. 

Pied  a  pied,  Fr.  foot  by  foot;  gra- 
dually. Faire  un  hgeptent  pied  d  pted; 
to  establish  a  lodgment  foot  by  foot. 


Forcer  les  ouvragespied  dpied  ;  to  m^^ 
regular  approacnes,  or  to  besiege  ^ 
town  by  opening  trenches,  &c  iosteac^ 
of  insulting  it  by  a  direct  attack. 

Troupes  retenueitur  Pied,  Fr,  troops 
kept  upon  full  pay. 

Etre  en  Pied,  Fr.  to  be  kept  upon 
full  pay,  in  contradistinction  to  .re/onn^ 
or  being  reduced. 

Pied  de  Roi,  Fr.  a  measure  cootain- 
ing  twelve  French  inches,  or  one  hon^ 
dred  and  forty  lines. 

Pied  Quarre,  Fr.  The  French  square 
foot  contains  the  same  dimensioiis  io 
length  and  breadth,  giving  one  hundred 
and  forty  inches  of  surface. 

Pied  de  toise  quarree,  Fr.  the  sixth 
part  of  a  square  toise.  The  square 
tQtse  contains  thirty-six  feet,  the  square 
foot  consequentl}r  comprelieisds  six  £eet» 
and  must  be  consiiderea  as  a  rectangle. 

Pied  Cti^,  Fr.  the  same  measure  ac- 
cording to  three  dimensions.  It  coo* 
tains  1728  cubic  inches. 

Pied  Rhenan  or  Rkinlandique,  Fr. 
the  German  foot.    See  Measurs. 

Pied  courant,  Fr.  the  extent  of  a 
foot  considered  as  to  length  only. 

Pi¥.Ti  niarin,  Fr.  literally,  sea  leg.— 
See  Marin. 

Pied  de  mur  ou  de  muraille,  Fr.  thai  . 
lower  part  of  a  wall  which  is  otherwise 
called  Escarpe,  and  is  contained  be* 
tween  its  base  and  top. 

Pied  de  rempurt^  Fr.  that  extent  of 
ground  which  lies  between  the  fosse  and 
the  houses  in  a  fortified  town  or  places 

Pied  droit,  Fr.  a  side  post  or  stay 
made  of  stone  or  wood,  which  is  used 
by  miners,  in  order  to  keep  up  or  sup* 
port  any  thing  with  effect. 

Pi  ED /crme,  Fr.  This  word  literally 
signifies  linn  foot.  The  French  say, 
Attendre  Venriemi  dcpied  ferme;  to  ex- 
pect the  enemy,  or  wait  his  attack  with 
steadiness  and  composure.  They  also 
say,  figuratively,  ComhtUtre  de  pied 
ferme;  to  fight  steadily  without  quit- 
ting ground,  or  giving  way. 

jMcher  le  Pied,  1^.  to  give  way. 

Gagner  au  Pied,  Fr.  to  take  to  one's 
heels,  or  to  run  away. 

Pied  poudreus,  Fr.  an  expression  of 
ridicule  among  the  French,  which  is 
applied  to  any  soldier  that  deserts  from 
one  regiment  to  another. 

Au  Pied  de  la  lettre^  Fr.  literally. 

PIECE,  Fr.  snare. 

^  PIERRE, 
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PIERRE,  Jr.  a  stone. 
PiE.aaE  ^feuy  Fr.  flint. 
PxsRBS  afitiilj  Fr.  a  flint. 
PIERR^Ey  Fr.   a  drain,  a  waters 


PIERRIER,  Fr.  a  gvfivelf  a  pede- 
rcro. 

PIERRIERE,  Fr,  a  quarry. 

PIERRI£R£S»  Fr.  heaps  of  large 
atones  which 'are  hastily  collected  to- 
gether near  a  fortified  place,  and  are 
covered  with  earth,  in  order  to  conceal 
them/rom  a  besieging  enemy.  If  grass 
aboold  have  grown  upon  it,  the  enemy 
will,  io  all  probabili^,  consider  it  as  a 
mere  eminence  or  oonunanding  spot  of 
groand,  and  will,  of  course,  endeavour 
to  nt  possession  of  it.  The  instant  he 
amkes  the  attesapt,  a  heavy  discharge 
of  ordnance  must  be  directed  from  the 
rampart  against  this  heap^  for  the  fAir- 
pose  of  scattering  the  stones  amongst 
the  assailants,  and  necessarily  forcing 
them  to  retire.  Perhaps  it  might  add 
to  this  species  of  defence,  were  tempo- 
rary wons  thrown  up  in  front  of  the 
heap,  and  amine  laid  underneath. 

FIERS^  the  columns  on  which  the 
arch  of  a  bridge  is  raised. 

PIES^  Fr.  knights  that  were  created 
by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  1560,  with  the  ti- 
tles ot  Counts  Palatines.  They  took 
precedence,  at  Rome^  of  the  knights  of 
the  Teatonick  order,  and  of  those  of 
Malta. 

PIETINER,  Jr.  to  move  the  feet 
with  great  quickness.  It  likewise  sie« 
ai6es  to  mark  time^  but  not  technicaally 
to. 

PIETON,  Fr.  a  foot  soldier. 

PIEUX,  Fr.  This  word  is  some- 
times used  in  the  plural  Aumber  to 
signify  palisades. 

PIONON,  Fr.  the  gable  «nd  of  a 
bnildiDg. 

PI&Ey  in  war^  an  ofienuve  weapon, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  shaft,  12  or  14 
feet  long,  with  a  flat  steel  head,  pointed, 
called  the  spear*  This  instrument  was 
long  in  use  amonc  the  infantry;  but 
now  the  bayonet,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
muszle  of  the  firelock,  is  substituted  in 
its  stead.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  cou« 
sisted  of  a  battalion  of  pikemep. 

PIKEMEN,  soldiers  armed  with 
pikes. 

PIKESTAFF,  the  wooden  pole  or 
handle  of  a  pike. 

PILAy  a  small  standard  which  was 


used  among  the  Romans,  wheiT  the 
shields  were  piled  together,  over  which 
it  floated. 

PILANI,  Roman  soldiers  who  wera 
armed  with  a  sort  of  spontoon,  the  iron 
of  which  was  thick  and  long,  called 
pilum. 

PILE,  (pieu^  Fr.)  a  beam  of  wood^ 
pointed,  and  frequently  shod  with  iron^ 
which  is  driven  into  the  ground  to  form 
a  solid  foundation  for  building  upon* 

Pile,  any  hesp^  as  a  pile  ot  balls, 
shells,  &C. 

Piles  of  thot  or  shells,  are  generally 
piled  up  in  the  king's  magazines,  in 
three  difierent  manners:  the  base  is 
either  a  triangular  square,  or  a  rectan- 
gle; and  from  thence  the  piles  are  called 
triangular,  square,  and  oblong* 

RULES  for  finding  the  Number  in  any 

PILE 

Triangular  Pile. 

Multiply  the  base  by  the  base  -f  X$ 
this  product  by  the  base -{-3,  and  divide 
by  6. 

Square  Pile. 

Multiply  the  bottom  row  by  the  hoU 
torn  row  -f-  !>  and  this  product  by  twice 
the  bottom  row  -f-  !>  and  divide  by  6. 
Rectangular  PileSa 

Multiply  the  breadth  of  tlie  base  by 
itself  -I-  1,  and  this  product  by  tltree 
times  the  difference  between*  the  length 
and  the  breadth  of  the  base,  added  to 
twice  the  breadth  -f  1,  and  divide  by 
6. 

Incomplete  Piles. 

Incomplete  piles  being  only  frus- 
trums,  wanting  a  similar  small  pile  on 
the  top,  compute  first  the  whole  pile  as 
if  complete,  and  also  tlie  small  pile 
wanting  at  top :  and  then  subtract  the 
one  number  from  the  other.  Botnbardier* 

Pile  de  boulets,  Fr.  see  Pile  of  shot 
or  shells. 

To  Pile  arms,  to  place  three  mus* 
quets,  with  fixed  bayonets,  io  such  a  re- 
lative position,  that  the  butts  shall  re«> 
main  firm  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
muzzles  be  close  together  io'an  oblique 
direction.  This  meuiod  has  been  adopt- 
ed to  prevent  the  injury  which  ^as  for- 
merly done  to  musquetry,  when  the 
practice  of  grounding  the  firelock  pre- 
vailed. Every  recruit  should  be  taught 
how  to  pile  arms  before  he  is  dismissed 
th^  drill. 

4  Q  FILIEB> 
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PILIER,  Fr.  a  buttress.  | 

PILLuiGE,  (pillage,  ¥r.)  the  act  of 
plundering. 

To  Pillage,  to  spoil,  to  waste,  to 
plunder. 

PILLAGEll,  a  plunderer;  one  who 
gets  a  thine  b^  violent  or  iJ legal  means. 

PILLAR,  in  a  figurative  sense,  sup- 
port. A  well-disciplined  army  may  be 
called  the  pillar  of  the  state ;  an  ilAlis- 
ciplined  one,  the  reverse. 

PILLARS  aHd  ARCHES.  It  was 
customary  ambng  rhe  ancients,  particu- 
larly among  tlie  lloninns,  to  erect  pub- 
lic buildings,  such  as  aix;hes  and  pillars, 
for  the  reward  and  encouragement  of 
boble  enterprises.  These  marks  were 
conferred  upon  such  eminent  persons 
as  had  either  won  a  victory  of  extraor- 
dinary consequence  abroad,  or  had  res- 
cued the  Commonwealth  from  any  con- 
siderable danger.  The  greatest  actions  of 
the  heroes  they  stood  to  honour,  were 
curiously  expressed  on  the  sides,  and  the 
whole  procession  of  a  triumph  was  some- 
times cut  out.  The  arches  built  by  Ro- 
mulus were  onlyof  brick;  those  of  Camil- 
lus  of  plain  square  stone;  but  those  of 
Cssar,  Drusus,  Titus,  Trajan,  Gordian, 
&c.  were  all  entirely  marble.  As  to 
their  figure,  they  were  at  first  semicir- 
cular; whence  probably  they  took  their 
names.  Afterwards  they  were  built 
^  tour  square,  with  a  spacious  arched  gate 
IB  the  middle,  and  little  ones  on  each 
side.  Upon,  die  vaulted  part  of  the 
middle  gate,  Imng  little  winged  images, 
k'epresenting  victory,  with  crowns  in 
their  hands,  which,  when  thvy  were  let 
down,  they  put  upon  the  conqueror's 
head  as  he  passed  under  the  triumph.— 
Fabricti  Roma,  cap.  15. 

The  columns  or  pillars  were  convert- 
fed  to  the  same  design  as  the  ai'ches,  for 
the  honourable  memorial  of  some  noble 
victory  or  exploit,  after  they  had  been  a 
long  time  in  ase  for  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  sepulchres  of  ^reat  men,  a^  may 
be  ^thered  fnim  Homer,  Iliad  16. 

The  pillars  of  the  emperors  Trajan 
and  Antoninus,  have  been  extremely 
admired  for  their  beauty  and  curious 
work.  We  find  them  thus  particularly 
described  in  page  53,  of  Keuuetfs  Ro- 
man Antiquities. 

l^he  former  was  set  up  in  tlie  middle 
of  Trajairs  forum,  being  composed  of 
^  great  stoues  of  marble^  but  so  •cu- 


riously cemented,  as  to  seem  one  entire 
natural  stone.     The  height  was   144 
feet,  according  to  Eatropius,  (Hist.  lib. 
8.)  though  A&rtian   (lib.  iii.  cap.  IS.) 
t>eems  to  make  them  but  1^.     It  im 
ascended  by  185  winding  stain,   and 
has  40  little  windows  for  the  admisaioa 
of  light.    The  whole  pillar  is  incrusted 
with  marble,  in  which  are  expressed  all 
the  noble  actions  of  the  emperor,  and 
particularly  the  Dedan  war.    One  may 
see  all  over  it  tlie  several  figures  of  forts, 
bulwarks,  bridges,  ships,  &c.  and  all 
manner  of  arms,  as  shields,  heLoaets^ 
targets,  swords,  spears,  daggers,  heltSy 
&c.  together  witn  the  several  offices 
and  employments  of  the  soldiers;  soma 
digging  trenches,  some  mcasaiing  o«t  a 
place  tor  the  tents,  and  others  making 
a  triumphal  prooession,  (Fabricites,  cap. 
7.)    But  the  noblest  ornament  of  tlus 
pillar,  was  the  statue  of  Trajan  on  tbe 
top,  of  a  gigantic  bigness,  beuig  no  leas 
than  SO  feet  high.    He  was  represented 
in  a  coat  of  armour  proper  to  the  geoe- 
ral,  holding  in  liis  left  lumd  a  soeptre, 
in  his  ripht  a  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in 
which  his  own  ashes  were  dgiosited 
after  his  death,  (Casalius,  par.  1.  C.  ft.) 
The  column  or  pillar  ot  Antflninus 
was  raised  in  imitation  of  this,  which  it 
exceeded  onlv  in  one  respect,  that  it  vas 
176  feet  high;   (Martian,  lib.  vL  cap. 
13.)  for  the  work  was  much  inferior  to 
the  former,  as  being  undertaken  in  tlie 
declining  age  of  the  empire.    The  as- 
cent on  the  inside  was  106  stairs»  and 
the  windows  in  the  sides  56.  The  sculfH 
ture  and  the  other  ornaments  were  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  first; 
and  on  the  top  stood  a  colossus  of  the 
emperor  naked,  as  appears  from  some  of 
his  coins.— See  Martian  idem. 

Both  these  columns  are  still  standing 
at  Rome,  the  fonner  most  entire.  But 
Pope  Sixtus  I.  instead  of  the  two  statues 
of  the  emperors,  set  up  St.  Peter's  on  the 
column  OT  Trajan,  and  St.  Paul's  on 
tliat  of  Antoninus.— CasaL  I^urt.  I. 
C.  11. 

Among  the  columns  and  pillttnve 
must  not  pass  by,  (to  use  Mr.  KennettV 
words)  the  MiliiarikM  aureum,  a  gilded 
pillar  in  the  forum,  erected  by  Augus- 
tus Cssar,  at  which  aU  the  hignways  of 
Italy  met,  and  were  concluded.  (Mai*- 
tian,  hb.  iii.  cap.  18.)  From  this  they 
counted,  their  miles,  at  the  end  of  evenf 
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mile  setting  up  a  stone;  whence  came 
the  phrase  Primtu  ah  urbe  lapit^  and 
the  hke.  This  pillar,  as  Mr.  Lascells 
informs  us,  is  stiU  to  be  seen. 

Fompe^t  Pillary  so  famous  in  history, 
is  also  still  to  be  seen  in  Egjrpt;  no't- 
withstandine;  the  incursions  of  the 
Frenchi  and  the  subsequent  victory  of 
(he  English  in  that  country.  It  is  made 
entirely  of  granite^  and  measures  from 
the  earth  (as  it  stands,)  to  the  pinnacle, 
ninety  feet.  Had  Bonaparte  conquered 
the  country,  he  would  probably  Iiave 
imitated  wliat  Panlus  A^milius  did  at 
Delphi,  and  ordered  his  statoe  to  be 
placed  upon  it.  The  Pillar  at  Delphi 
was  scpiare,  and  of  White  marble,  and 
on  it  was  to  have  been  placed  a  golden 
•tatne  of  Perseas.  When  the  latter  was 
eenquered,  iEmilius  observed,  that  the 
conquered  ought  to  gi%*e  way  to  the  con- 
flueror.  Perhaps  the  gratitude  of  the 
Ottoman  court  will,  some-  daV)  pay  a 
iafi'  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Hatph 
Abercrombie. 

PILON,  Fr.  a  weapon,  the  use  of 
which  has  been  recommended  by  Mar* 
thai  Sa^e,  in  his  plan  for  formin<:  se\'e- 
nd  battalions  four  deep.  The  two  first 
ranks  are  to  be  armed  with  musquets, 
the  third  and  fourth  with  large  half 
pikes  or  pilons,  having  their  mosquets 
flung  across  their  shoulders. 

The  authoctty  of  Marshal  Saxe  is  cer- 
tainly too  respectable  to  be  hastily  call- 
ed.in  question;  we  are  nevertheless  of 
opinion^  that  a  weapon  which  is  eight 
or  nine  feet  long  must  be  extremely 
combertomc  and  unweildy,  not  only  in 
lone  marches,  but  likewise  in  the  heat 
of  battle.  We  may  also  ask,  in  con- 
formity to  that  geuerars  own  senti- 
ments, how  any  soldier  (who  must  have 
his  musquet  slung  across  his  shoulders, 
whilst  Jie  uses  the  piloa  or  long  pike) 
•an  act  in  broken  and  narrow  pasiies  f 

Pft^;v,  Fr,  a  drumstick. 

PILOTAGE,  Fr.  pile-work.  This 
is  essentially  usefid  in  marshy  grounds, 
&c. 

1'I1X)T1S,  ».  a  pile ;  a  lar^e  stake. 

PllX^M,  a  species  of  javehn  which 
was  used  by  the  Romans.  They  darted 
these  weapons  with  so  much  force,  that, 
nccordint;  to  tradition,  two  men  have 
been  pierced  through,  together  with 
tiieir  shields  or  bucklers.  The  head  of 
an  arrow  was  likewise  so  called  by  the 
Uomans. 


PIN,  an  iron  nail  or  bolt,  with  a 
round  head,  and  generally  with  a  hole 
at  the  end  to  receive  a  kej :  there  are 
many^orts,  as 'axle-tree  pins,  or  bolt^ 
bolster-piH!»,  pole-pins,  swing-tree-pina^ 
&c. 

There  arelikewiseavut^ef  jn'fu,  which 
are  small  pieces  of  iron  or  wire  that 
fasten  the  stock.  Solditrs  are  very  apt 
to  take  out  these  pins  in  order  to  make 
their  pieces  ring ;  but  they  should  not, 
on  any  account,  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

PINA8SK,  Fr.  a  pinnace. 

PINCE8,  Fr,  crows;  instrumentia 
which  are  used  by  miners.  Tbe  French 
distinguish  them  in  the  following  man- 
ner :—Piiicc  simple;  Pince  d  talon; 
Pince  d  pied  de  hicke;  and  Pince  i 
main. 

PIXDARKS,  Jrtrf.  plunderers  and 
marauders  who  accompany  a  Mahratta 
army. 

PINDARONS  or  Marauders,  Ind. 
armed  men  in   the  East  Indies  who 
-serve  without  pay,  and  subsist  entirely 
by  phmder. 

2b  PINIOX,  to  bind  the  hands  or 
arms  of  a  ncrson  so  as  to  prevent  his 
having  the  tree  use  of  them. 

PINK,  a  sort  of  small  ship,  masted 
and  ribbed  like  other  ships,  except  that 
she  is  built  with  a  round  stern,  the  benda 
and  ribs  compassing,  so  that  her  sides 
buip:e  out  very  much. 

PINTLE,  in  artillenr,  a  long  iron 
bolt,  6xed  upon  the  miadle  of  the  lim- 
ber-bolster, to  go  through  the  hole  made 
in  the  trail-transom  of  a  field-carriage, 
when  it  is  to  be  transported  from  onfe 
place  to  another. 

PinTL^'plate,  is  a  flat  iron,  through 
which  the  pintle  passes,  and  nailed  to 
both  sides  of  the  bolster,  with  8  dia- 
mond-headed 4iails. 

PiNTLB-a*asAtfr,  an  iron  ring  through 
which  the  pintle  passes,  placed  close  to 
the  bolster  for  the  trail  to  move  ui)oq. 

PiKTLE-/io/^  is  of  an  oval  ugure, 
made  in  the  trail-trausom  of  a  field- 
carria[;e,  %vider  above  than  below,  to 
leave  room  for  the  pintle  to  play  in. 

PIOBRACII,  the  Gaelic  word  for  an 
air  played  upon  the  bagpipe.  It  is  now 
more  strictly  applied  to  the  ancient 
Highland  martial  music.  It  is  allowed 
by  all  persons  who  have  heard  the  pio- 
hrnch,  that  it  exceeds  every  other  sort 
of  music  known  in  these  kingdoms.  It 
4  QJ2  ♦  ^        speaks 
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speaks  forcibly  to  the  mind,  and  is  won-  | 
derfully  descriptive  of  the  varidus  feel- 
ings to  which  the  human  heait  is  sub- 
ject. 

PiOBBACi|s,''are  either  simple  or 
compound ;  some  of  them  consist  of  a 
march,  &c.  and  are  beautifully  varied, 
and  highly  characteristic 

It  is  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  origin  of  this  species  of  music 
has  not  been  more  accurately  traced; 
the  more  so,  because  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  with  an  bbliging  correspondent 
who  has  furnished  some  interesting;  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  Highland  dress, 
&c.  that  many  words,  &c.  which  have 
been  ascribeci  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  to  their  degenerate  successors,  owe 
their  origin  aad  etymoloj^y  to  the  hardy 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain. 

PIOCHE,  Fr.  a  mattock,  pick-axe. 

PIOCHER,  Fr.  to  dig. 

FIONEBRS,  in  war  time,  are  such 
at  lire  commanded  in  from  the  country, 
to  march  with  an  army,  for  mending  the 
way3,  for  working  on  entrenchments  and 
fortifications,  and  for  inaking  mines 
and  approaches :  the  soldiers  are  like- 
wise employed  in  all  these  things. 

Most  of  the  foreign  regiments  of  ar- 
tillery have  half  a  company  of  pioneers, 
well  instructed  in  that  important  branch 
of  duty.  Our  regiments  of  infantry  ;uid 
cavalry  have  3  or  4  pioneers  each,  pro- 
vided with  aprons,  hatchets,  saws, 
spades,  and  pick-axes. 

PIONNIEHS,  Fr.  pioneers. 

P{P£,  a  tube;  a  musical  instrument; 
^  liquid  measure,  containing  two  hogs- 
heads. 

Pipe,  from  the  Gaelic  piob  mohr, 
which  sigpiQes  great  pipe.  The  highland 
bagpipe  is  so  called,  and  is  an  instru- 
ment well  calculated  for  the  field  oi 
battl^. — When  the  bagpipe  -is  skilfully 
performed,  its  martial  mubic  lias  a  won- 
derful effect  upon  the  native  Scotch, 
particularly  thf  Highlanders,  who  are 
naturally  warlike.  The  pair  o^  pipes 
which  wcr^e  presented  by  Sir  Eyre 
Codte  U).  the  7- 1st  regiment,  during  Wts 
gallant  services  in  the  flast  Indies,  are 
a  memorable  instance  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  this  native  instrument 
has  been  uniformly  held. 

ToiYPipE,  a  small  brass  pipe  fixed 
at  the  swell  <\i  the  mus^uet,  which  re- 
ceives the  ramrod. 

Trwmpct  Pipe,  a  small  brass  pipe 


near  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock,  throogb 
which  the  ramrod  is  let  down.  It  is 
called  the  trumpet-pipe  from  its  reseoh* 
blance  to  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet.  The 
Prussians  have  no  pipes  to  their  mus- 
kets ;  the  ramrod  being  received  into  a 
cylinder  which  runs  parallel  with  tise 
barrel. 

Pxp£-C/ay  and  WTutingf  a  composi- 
tion which  soldiers  use  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  their  cross-belts,  &c.  clean. 
Every  soldier  belonging  to  the  infantrf 
of  the  line,  and  to  the  fencible  infantry 
serving  at  home,  is  stopped  4s.  4tL  per 
annum  to  supply  himself  with  pipe-cwy 
and  whiting. 

PIQUE,  iV.  a  pike.  Before  the  use 
of  fire-arms,  it  was  customary,  amonc 
the  French,  to  make  use  of  this  word 
hy  way  of  command  or  designation  ^-^ 
Ilence,  fairt  dcfUer  let  piqua^  to  make 
the  pikes,  or  a  body  of  men  armed  with 
pikes,  break  off  or  defile;  U  rigii 
est  de  tant  de  pigufs,  the  regiment 
sists  of  so  many  pikes,  or  men 
with  pikes. 

PIQUET,  Fr.  a  stake.  See  Pickst. 

Piquet,  JV.  picket;  a  punishment 
so  called  in  cavalry  corps,   see  Picket. 

Piquet,  Fr.  a  certain  number  of 
men,  horse,  or  foot,  who  do  duty  for 
24  hours  to  prevent  surprises.  See 
Picket. 

FiQVBrferHparUbatetbieHpmnhi, 
fr.  a  picket  or  stake  with  a  sharp  iron 
ferrel  at  the  end  of  it.  It  is  used  hy 
engineers  when  thev  trace  a  plan,  an& 
wish  to  mark  out  the  angles. 

Lever  Ic  Piquet,  Fr.  to  call  in  the 
picket.  It  also  signifies,  figuratively, 
to  decamp  or  march-off  the  ground. 

PIQUEUR,  Fr.  a  man  employed  in 
the  different  workshops  belonging/ to 
the  artillery  to  superintend  the  woiIls, 
and  to  keep  an  account  of  the  severai 
materials.  There  are  other  persons 
subordinate  to  these,  whom  the  Trench 
call  chassavafUf  froqi  ckMSse-en^avant^ 
sort  of  overseers,  whose  business  is  to 
see  the  jobs  expeditiously  finished. 

PIQUICIUNS,  Fr.  irregular  and  iU- 
armed  soldiers,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Phi- 
lippe Auguste.  Toey  were  attached  to 
the  infatitry. 

PIQUIEO,  ou  Pi^uenairey  Fr.  a 
pikemam  or  one  who  is  armed  with  a 
^ke.     - 

PIRA« 
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PIRAMIDE,  Fr.— See  PyRAMiD. 
PIR AMIDES  defeuy  Fr^-^See  Jets  \ 
defeu. 

PIRATE,  JPr.  a  pirate. 
PISTE,  JFV.    the  crack  or  tread  a 
horseman  makes  upon  the  ground  he 
goes  oTcr.        » 

PlSltoli,  a  species  of  small  fire  arms, 
of  which  there  are  Tarious  sorts  and 
•izes,  viz. 

Higkicnd  Pistol.  The  6\d  Highland 
|Hstol  appears  singular  enough  in  the 
present  day.  Some,  that  have  been 
preserved,  exhibit  marks  of  excellent 
workmanship.  The  stuck  is  metal,^nd 
the  butt  end  so  shaped,  that  when  fired 
ofl^  the  pistol  can  be  used  as  a  very  se- 
rious weapon  at  close  quarters.  'The 
Highland  pistol,  though  never  used  by 
any  of  the  British  repments,  is  still 
i¥om  by  etery person  who  wishes  to  be 
considered  as  nilly  dressed  and  accou- 
tred in  the  ancient  garb.  It  is  suspend- 
ed from  the  left  side  of  the  waistbelL 

Uone-'PtBiOLf  so  called  from  being 
used  on  horseback,  and  of  a  large  size. 
Management  of  the  Pistol  on  horse' 
hack  for  militaty  purposes.  Every  re- 
cruit when  he  joins  the  horse-drill  should 
be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
handling  of  his  pistol  according  to  rule, 
and  of  firing  correctly  at  a  mark.  To 
this  end  he  Joust  be  taught  to  draw, 
load,  &re,  and  return  his  pistol,  by  word 
of  command,  viz. 

1st.  The  right  glove  is  to  be  taken 
ofl^  and  the  goat-skin  thrown  back. 

Draw  your  right  Pistol.  This  is 
done  at  two  motions ;  1st.  the  man  must 
seize  the  handle  of  the  pistol  with  his 
right  liand,  the  back  towards  the  body. 
9d.  Draw  it  out  of  the  holster  with  a 
brisk  motion,  dropping  the  butt  of  the 
pistol  on  the  right  nolster,  and  keeping 
the  muzzle  upwards. 

Load  your  PisroL.  The  pistol  is  to 
be  dropped  smartly  into  the  left  hand ; 
open  tire  pan,  prime,  cast  about,  and 
k»d ;  as  soon  as  loaded,  seize  the  pistol 
by  the  butt,  and  come  to  the  same  po- 
sition as  in  the  second  motion  in  draw- 
ing ;  the  bridle  hand  must  be  kept  as 
steady  as  possible.  In  loading  the  pis- 
tol, the  barrel  is  to  be  kept  to  the 
front 

Retum^your  Pistol.  This  isdpne 
in  two  motions :  1st.  turn  the  muzzle 
into  the  holster,  with  the  back  of  the 
jmnd  tow*ards  the  body^  and  press  home 


the  pistol.     3d.  Quit  the  right  hand 
briskly. 

Cock  your  Pistol.  Drop  the  pistol 
into  the  left  hand,  cocking  with  the 
thumb  of  the  right,  and  as  soon  as  done 
come  to  the  second  position,  viz,  muzzle 
upwards. 

To  the  Right  Present,  Come  smartly 
to  a  present,  looking  well  along  the  bar- 
rel to  the  object  you  are  presenting  at^ 
and  turning  yonr  body  as  much  as  is 
necessary  to  aim  well,  but  taking  care 
not  to  displace  your  bridle  hand. 

Fire  I  Pull  briskly  at  the  word,  aiid 
as  soon  as  fired  go  on  with  the  loading 
motions;  when  loaded,  come  to  the 
position  as  in  the  first  direction^  viz. 
muzzle  upwards. 

Cock  your  Pistol,  as  already  e«> 
plained. 

To  the  Left  Present,  This  requires 
particular  attention,  as  the  men  will  be 
apt  to  bring  their  right  shoulders  too 
forward,  and  by  that  means  displace 
their  bodies  and  the  bridle  hand. 

Fire  i  as  already  explained. 

Cock  your  Pistol.     To  the  Ffoni 

Present,    Y6u  must  raise  yourself  ia 

your  stirrups,  in  order  to  take  a  proper 

1  aim;  you  most  then  look  well  along  the 

pistol,  and  wait  for  the  word  Fire. 

Fire  !  As  soon  as  you  have  fired,  you 
must  drop  into  your  seat,  and  go  on 
with'  the  loading  motions,  as  l^fore 
directed. 

Return  your  Pistol,  as  already  ex« 
plained. 

Draw  your  Left  Pistol.— See  Draw 
your  Right  Pistol. 

Por/ceNPiSTOL,  a  small  pistol,  which 
may  be  conveniently  carried  in  the 
Docket. 

PISTOLET,  Fr.  a  pistol.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Pistoriot  an  episcopal 
town  of  Tuscany,  in  Italy;  about  30 
miles  N.  W.  of  Florence,  where  the 
first  pistols  were  made;  in  the  same 
manner  that  bayonet  takes  its^ppella- 
tion  from  Bayonne,  an  episcopal  city 
of  Gascony,  in  France;  or,  as  some 
pretend,  from  Bayon,  a  town  of  Lor* 
rain,  in  France;  and  as  others  aeain 
assert,  from  Bayona,  a  town  of  GaGcia 
in  Spain,  seated  on  a  small  gulph  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Reitres^  who  were 
armed  with  them,  were  called  Pii/o- 
liersj  Pistoleers,  as  miasqaet-bearcrt 
weie  named  musquetitrSf  musqueteers. 

PlSTO^ 
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PfSTOLET  D*Ar^on,  Fr.  a  pistol  at- 
tached to  the  bow  of  a  saddle,  coai- 
xnonlf  called  a  horse-pistol. 

PiSTOLIER,  Fr.  This  word  is  used 
among  the  French  to  signify  an  expert 
marksman  with  a  pistol. 

PITANS,  Ind,  according  to  Mr. 
Orme,  in  his  nistory  of  the  Carnatic, 
the  PitJMis  are  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
scendants, of  the  northern  Indians,  who 
Mrere  early  converted  to  Mahoniednn- 
ism.  They  have  been  reckoned  tiic  bebt 
troops,  and,  of  course,  tife  most  dange- 
rous enemies  of  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
They  are  naturally  fierce. 

PiTAN  NabobSf  certain  chiefs  in  In~ 
<ria  so  called^  vii.  of  Cudapah,  Canoul, 
and  Savanore. 

PITAUX,  Fr,  This  word  is  some- 
times written  petaux,  and  was  formerly 
used  to  distinguish  those  peasants  that 
were  pressed  ioto  the  service,  from  sol- 
diers who  were  regularly  enlisted. 

3b  PITCH,  fawoir,  Fr.; 

Jo  Pitch  a  camp,  (asseoir  un  camp, 
Tt.)  to  take  a  position,  and  to  encamp 
troops  upon  it  according  to  the  princi^ 
pies  of  castrametation. 

To  Pitch  a  ieni,  to  place  a  certain 
regulated  quantity  of  canvas  upon  poles, 
so  as  to  afford  a  temporary  cover, 
-against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather 
for  one  or  more  officers  or  private  sol- 
diers. In  order  that  the  men  may  be- 
come expert  in  pitching  and  striking 
tents,  they  ought  to  be  practised  whilst 
in  camp  to  do  either. 

PITCHANDAH,  IncL  a  fortified  pa- 
goda on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cobroon, 
one  mile  east  of  Seringfaam.  It  was 
taken  possession  of,  and  immediately 
abandoned  by  the  English  army  in  July 
^751.«vSee  pages  178,  179,  of  Orme*s 
History  of  tne  Caniatic. 

PITONS,  Fr,  nails  with  round  eyes. 
They  like>iv'ise  signify  pins  with  iron 
pnis, 

PiTONS  d\tffut,  Fr.  iron  pins  which 
are  used  to  keep  the  plate-bands  of  the 
carriage  of  a  cannon  tight  ^nd  com- 
pact. 

PIVOT,  {Pivot^  Fr.)  in  a  mHitary 
sense,  that  othccr,  serjeant,  corporal,  or 
soldier,  upon  whom  tlic  difierent  wheel* 
ings  are  roaiie  in  militarv  evolutions,— 
There  are  t\vo  sorts  of  pivots  distin<f 
fished  according  to  the  position  of  the 
U4X>ps  who  arc  governed  by  th^m,  viz. 


standing  pivot  and  moveable  pivot.  W 
a  battahon,  for  instance,  stands  in  open 
column  of  companies,  the  right  infrimt^ 
the  last  man  upon  the  left  of  the  front 
rank  of  each  company^  is  called  the  at- 
ntVy  or  standing  pivot;    and  the   first 
man  upon  the  right  ditto,  is  called  tlie 
outer,  or  wheeling  flank.    So  ma^  de« 
pends  upon  the  accurate  position  of  the 
different  pivots,  that  no  movement  can 
be  thoroughly  correct  unless  the   most 
scrupulous  attention  be  paid  to  them.—* 
Oflicers  in  particular  ought  to  recaoliect, 
(what  is  so  sensibly  pointed  out  in  the 
General  Rules  and   Regulations)    that 
when  they  are  jiosted  npon  the  flank«» 
they  become  essential!^  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  that  perpendicular  and 
parallelism  of  a  march,  without  which 
direction  the  best  digested  manceuvrea 
nmst  be  ultimately  rendered  useless.— 
They  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that 
it  belongs  to  the  mouutcui  field  ofiicera 
to  watch  the  aggregate,  and  tliat  they 
themselves,  being  incorporated  parts  of 
the  different  divibion;*,  are  to  move  suc-^ 
cessively  forward,  witli  no  other  object 
in  view  than  the  perpendicular  point  be« 
fore  them.    For  if  they  once  turn  to  the 
tight  or  left,  or  become  anxious  about 
the  movements  of  others,  instead  of  be« 
ing  the  means  of  insensibly  correcUng 
any  errors  that  might  casually  occur, 
they  will  deviate  themselves,  and  at 
every  step  increase  the  irregularity.  On 
this  account,  tlie  instant  an  officer  has 
wheeled  his  division,  he  must  resume 
liis  perpendicular  position,  look  sted- 
fastly  on  his  leading  pivot,  preserve  bis 
relative  distance,  and  keep  his  person 
perfectly  square.    lie  ought  likewise  to 
be  particularly  correct  in  stepping  ofiT 
when  the  wheel  is  completed. 

Moveable  Pivot,  one  which  during 
the  wheel  of  its  division'  ad^'ances  in  a 
circular  direction,  instead  of  turning  ou 
the  spot  where  it  originally  stood.  Thus 
when  divisions,  &o.  are  successively 
wheeled,  without  being  first  halted,  the 

Kivot  upon  which  they  wheel  is  said  t(^ 
e  moveable. 

In  the  drill,  single  ranks-are  frequent- 
ly wheeled  on  a  moveable  pivot.  In 
which  case,  both  flanks  are  moveable, 
and  describe  concentring  circles  round 
a  point  which  is  a  few  paces  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  tlie  standing  flank ; 
and  eyes  are  all  turned  tewards  the  di* 

recdoi^ 
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reeling  pivot  man,  whether  he  is  on  the 
ootwa^  flank,  or  on  the  Hank  wheeled 
to. 

PivoT-JP/an/cs,  the  flanks  upon  which 
%  line  is  formed  from  column.  When 
the  rtffht  of  the  battalion  is  in  front,  the 
pivot  nanka  are  on  the  left  of  it^  several 
oompeniesy  platoons>  &c.  and  vice  versft, 
vhen  the  left  is  in  front. 

FivoT-flank  cffkery  the  officer  who 
is  on  the  first  flank.  lu  all  wheelings 
during  the  march  in  column  the  officer 
on  that  flank  upon  which  the  wheel  is 
mode  most  consider  himself  as  the 
pivo^ 

Platoon  Pivots,  tlie  men  upon  whom 
«  battalion  marches  in  column  of  pla- 
toons, is  wheeled  up  into  line,  or  back- 
'ward  into  column,  when  the  line  has 
been  formed  according  to  a  gjiven  front. 
PLACAGE,  IV.  m  fortification,  a 
kind  of  revetement,  which  is  made  of 
thick  plastic  earth,  laid  along  the  talus 
of  such  paraj»ets  as  have  no  mason 
work,  and  which  is  covered  with  turf. 
PI4AC ARD,  ?  or,  as  it  is  in  the  ori- 
PLACART,  S  ginal  Dutch  language, 
Plaeaat,  a  term  used  abroad  for  a  pro- 
clamation, edict,  &C.  put  up  in  all  pub- 
lic places,  by  government  authority; 
whereby  their  subjects  are  ordered  to 
do,  or  forbear,  something  expressed 
therein.    See  Manifesto. 

Placard,  JV.  any  bill,  or  public  pa- 
per, that  is  posted  up.  It  likewise 
means  a  libel. 

PLACARDEU,  Fr.  to  post  up;  to 
libel. 

To  PLACK,  to  appoint;  as  to  place 
an  officer  in  the  17th  foot.  It  also  sig- 
nifies to  post  or  distribute ;  as,  to  place 
a  sentinel;  to  pluce  a  picket.  This 
word  is  confined  to  a  particular  situar 
tion,  but  is  not  used  as  a  general  word 
amongst  us.  The  French  say,  Placer 
un  jtunfi  hofiime ;  to  provide  for  a 
young  man:  Placei*  dans  I' amice;  to 
provide  for  in  Hie  army.  Although, 
technically  speaking,  it  be  correct  to 
Die  the  expression,  to  di$plaee\  yet  in 
this  case  the  word  means,  to  put.  out  of 
some  particular  situation;  as,  to  dis- 
place an  officer  from  the  33d  regiment. 
But  we  do  not  say  to  displace  from  the 
armv,  nur  can  wc,  with  propriety  or 
»isa«fe,  say,  to  place  in  the  urmy. 

Place,  Fr.  Everv  sj»ecies  of  forti- 
fied place  is  so  called. 


Place,  Fr.  The  French  say,  when 
any  number  of  men  have  fallen  in  ac- 
tion, U  est  demeuri  tel  nombre  d*homme» 
tur  la  place;  such  a  number  of  men  ve^ 
mained,  or  were  left  upon  the  spot* 

Place,  emplacement^  Fr.  any  spot 
or  scite  which  suits  the  plans  of  an 
architect  to  build  upon. 

Place,  in  fortification,  »goifies  in 
general  terms,  a  fortified  town,  a  for- 
tress. Hence  we  say  it  is  a  strong 
place. 

Place  cf  armi  {Place  d*armety  Fr.). 
This  term  has  various  significations* 
although  it  uniformly  means  a  place 
which  is  calculated  for  the  rendezvous 
of  men  in  arms,  &c 

1st.  When  an  array  takes  the  field, 
every  strong  hold  or  fortress  which  sup- 
ports its  operations  by  afibrding  a  sate 
retreat  to  its  depoti>  heavy  artillery, 
magazines,  hospiuk,  &c  is  called  a 
place  of  arms, 

9dly.  In  ofiFensive  fortifications^  those 
lines  are  called  placet  of  arms,  or  paral" 
leltf  which  unite  the  diflerent  means  of 
attack,  secure  the  regular  approaches^ 
&C.  and  contain  bodies  of  troops  who 
either  do  duty  in  the  trenches,  protect 
the  workmen,  or  are  destined  to  make 
an  impression  upon  the  enemy^s  out« 
works. 

There  are  demi-^placet  of  arms  between 
tlie  places  of  arms.  These  are  more  or 
less  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
sistance made  hy  the  besieged. 

Place,  Fr.  This  word  is  frequently 
used  by  tlie  French,  in  a  military  sense* 
to  signify  ration,  viz. 

Une  Place  de  bouche,  Fr.  one  ration 
of  provisions. 

beux  Places  defourragCj  Fr.  two 
rations  of  forage. 

Places  of  arms  belonging  to  the  co- 
vert way.  These  are  divided  iuto  two 
sorts,  viz.  saliant  and  rentrant  places 
of  arms.  There  are  likewise  places  of 
arms  composed  of  truvert»es,  which  are 
practiced  or  made  in  the  dry  ditches  of 
military  towns,  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection to  the  faces  of  the  half  moons 
and  the  teuaillons. 

Place  of  arms  in  a  fortified  toun, 
{Place  d'armcs  d^une  ville  dc  guerre j 
Fr.)  The  place  of  arms  is  always  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  generally  in  the 
market  pl»oe,  if  it  be  central.  The 
ground  must  be  sutiiciently  spocioi 
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for  the  parade  of  the  garrison,  or  at 
lea&t  for  the  greatest  part  of  it;  for  it 
19  there  that  the  several  guards  are  pa- 
raded, and  the  troops  sometimes  exer- 
cised; especially  wheii  the  barracks  are 
too  confined,  or  when  it  is  not  thought 
expedient  to  march  them  beyond  the 
gates  for  that  porpose. 

Placs  of  arms  of  an  attack,  or  of  a 
trench,  are  deep  trendies  15  or  18  feet 
wide^  joining  uie  several  attacks  toge- 
ther:  they  serve  for  a  rendezvous  and 
station  to  the  guard  of  the  trenches,  to 
be  at  hand  to  support  the  workmen  when 
attacked.  It  is  customary  to  make  3 
places  of  arms,  when  the  ground  will 
permit :  the  first,  and  most  mstant  from 
the  plac^  is  about  300  toises,  or  000 
yan^,  from  the  glacis  of  the  covert- 
way  ;  the  second  is  within  140  toises, 
or  280  yards;  and  the  third  at  the  foot 
of  the  glacis.    See  Parallels. 

Place  of  arms  of  a  camp,  was,  strict 
]y  speaking,  the  bell  tents,  at  die  head 
of  each  company  where  the  arms  were 
formerly  Ibdged ;  likewise  a  place  chosen 
at  the  head  of  the  camp,  for  the  army 
to  form  in  line  of  battle,  for  a  review, 
or  the  like. 

Place  of  arms  of  the  covert  a?ay,  is 
a  part  of  it,  opposite  to  the  re-entering 
angle  of  the  counterscarp,  projecting 
outwards  in  an  angle. 

Place  marecageuse,  Fr.  a  marshy 
place.  A  place  of  this  description  may 
be  easily  fortified,  tod  at  little  exbence; 
nor  does  it  require  many  troops  for  de- 
fence. Among  otlier  advantages,  that 
of  not  being  exposed  to  an  enemy's 
mines,  is  by  no  means  the  leiist  consi- 
derable. On  the  other  hand,  piles  must 
be  sunk  in  almost  e\'ery  direction ;  and 
should  it  be  invested,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible'to  succour  it.  Add  to  these 
inconveniences,  the  danger  to  which 
the  garrisononust  be  constantly  exposed 
of  being  visited  by  §ome  contagious 
disorder.- 

Place  elevee  dans  un  plat  patfSp  Vr, 
places  that  are  put  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence in  a  flat  open  country.  These 
pU  •  es  are  almost  always  secured  by  re- 
gular fortifications:  the  soil  is  good, 
and  there  is  always  plenty  of  earth 
adapted  to  every  species  of  military 
work:  there  is  abundnnce  of  water; 
and  should  an  enemy  uttem{)t  to  carry 
them  by  insulting  the  works,  entrench- 


ments may  be  easily  thrown  up  tu  cbeck 
him.    Add  to  this,  that  it  would  reqixire- 
two  or  three  armies,  at  leasf,  to  cut  off 
the  various  supplies  which  can  be  pro- 
cured from  the  country  round.    On  the 
other  hand,,  the  goodness  and  abandanoo 
of  the  soil  are  equally  beneficial  to  the 
besieging  army.     For  the  troops   mre 
thereby  enabled  to  throw  up  entrench- 
ments, to  build  redoubts,  erect  batte- 
ries, and  by  thus  securing   their  ap- 
proaches, to  annoy  the  besieged  at  all 
nours,  and  in  all  ways. 

Place  situee  sur  ie  penchant  d*une 
montagne,  Fr.  a  place  situated  or  built 
upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  It  is  ver  j* 
difficult  to  fortify  a  spot  of  this  sort.-* 
Whatever  is  erected  upon  it,  must  be 
commanded  by  the  higher  ground,  and 
the  body  of  the  place  be,  of  course,  ex- 
posed to  every  attack. 

Place  ri^ii^e  daus  une  valUe,  Fr.  a 
town,  fortress,  or  hold  that  is  built  io 
a  valley.  Places  so  situated  must  be  in 
constant  jeopardy,  as  by  getting  posses* 
sion  of  the  neights,  the  enemy  can  al- 
ways command  them. 

Place  situee  sur  les  horde  d'une 
grande  rivilre,  Fr.  a  place,  &c.  built 
upon  the  banks  or  borders  of  a  lai]ge  ri- 
ver. Places  constructed  in  a  situation 
of  this  sort,  are  preferable  to  all  others, 
provided  they  have  a  free  and  uninter- 
rupted communication  with  the  princi- 
pal quarter  from  whence  stores,  provi- 
sions, and  ammunition  may  be  drawn. 
They  may  be  regularly  fortified  towards 
the  interior  of  tiie  country,  and  it  will 
require  little  or  no  artificial  means  to 
secure  them  on  the  side  of  the  river. 

Place  de  guerre^  Fr.  any  towa  or 
place  that  is  regularly,  or  irr^oiarly 
fortified. 

Place  basse^  Fr.  In  fortification  the 
lower  flanks  according  to  certain  sys- 
tems are  so  called. 

Pla£E  forte,  Fr.  a  strong  hold  or 
place  which  presents  at  all  points  so 
many  ditticult  obstacles  against  a  be- 
sieging army,  tliat  it  cannot  be  carried 
(except  by  surprize^  unless  the  regalar 
means  of  reducing  it  be  resorted  to. 

Places  contreminees,  Fr.  all  for- 
tresses, &c.  are  called  places  contremi* 
nces,  or  countermined,  which  indepen- 
dently of  their  open  and  visible  means 
of  defence,  &c.  have  subterraneoos  for- 
tifications that  ai-e  alongside  the  levete- 
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meots  of  the  works,  under  the  glacis, 
or  beneath  the  neighbouring  ground,  to 
interrupt  the  approaches^  and  destroy 
the  works  of  a  besi^ing  army. 

Place  hauUy  Fr.  According  to  the 
systems  of  some  engineers  (which  have 
not  been  followed  of  late  years)  the 
plac^  hauUf  or  lugh  place,  is  lliat  which 
stands  the  highest  of  three  platforms 
tbitt  were  constructed  in  the  shape  of 
aa  amphitheatre  along  the  flanks  of  the 
bastions.  It  stands  on  a  level  with  the 
terreplein  of  the  baaUon»  The  cannon 
wbich  is  destined  to  play  against  a  be- 
sieging  enemy  is  placed  upon  it.  Pa- 
gan, Blondel,  and  others,  who  have  co- 
pied from  these  systems,  did  so  from 
ui  idea,  that  considerably  advantages 
might  be  derived  from  a  powerful  and 
concentrated  discharge  of  artillery  and 
musquetry.  Not  conceiving  that  it  was 
pos&ible  to  construct  casemated  flanks 
tree  of  smoke,  they  built  three  or  four 
open  flanks,  one  above  the  otlien  But 
tbey  were  soon  rendered  useless  and 
untenable  by  the  shells  that  fell,  and 
the  fragments  that  flew  about  in  conse- 
quence o£  the  demohtion  of  the  mason 
work:  Casemated  ramparts,  on  the 
oonCrary,  have  been  known  to  stand 
proof  against  the  heaviest  discharge  of 
oombs,  &c«  to  take  up  tittle  room,  and 
to  aflbrd  ample  space  for  a  mde  range 
of  artillery,  that  is  kept  under  cover. 

Places  en  premQre  Ugne^  Fr.  those 
parts  of  a  country  which  are  most  ex- 
posed, and  most  likely  to  be  attacked 
Dy  an  enemy. 

Places  en  teconde  llgne^  Fr.  those 
parts  or  places  which  lie  between  the 
center  of  a  country  and  its  borders. 
Those  indeed  which  are  Hg}\|u  closer  to 
the  center,  are  called  le$  troisiema places 
de  iignet. 

Places  d^armei  du  chemin  couvert, 
Fr.  salient  and  reutrant  spaces  which 
flank  t\xe  branches  belonging  to  the  co> 
vert  %vay,  and  in  which  men  are  posted 
for  their  defence.  We  call  it  also  piace 
^arms  without ^  or  that  space  of  ground 
which  is  allowed  to  the  covert  way,  in 
order  to  have  ctAnon  planted  on  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  annoying  the  enemy  in 
his  approaches^  and  of  forcing  him  to 
retire. 

Places  non  rcvituei,  Fr.  All  forti- 
fied towns  or  places  are  so  called,  when 
the  nuDpaiCs  thut  surround  them  are 


only  lined  with  placage  or  simple  turf* 
In  this  case  the  ramparts,  so  lined  or 
covered,  ought  to  be  froised  and  pali« 
sadoed  above  the  bernie  or  foot  patb^ 
to  prevent  surprizes;  IJedges  made  of 
good  quickset,  well  interwoven  with 
other  wood,  and  carefully  attended  to^ 
will  save  the  expence  of  palisadoed, 
which  in  marshy  soils  soon  rot^  and  re*" 
quire  to  be  replaced. 

Places  revitues^  Fr.  All  fortified 
towns  or  places  are  so  called,  whose 
ramparts  are  lined  or  covered  with 
brick  or  stone.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  the  revetement  does  not  reach  the 
terre-pleine  of  the  rampart,  especially 
when  the  parapets  are  thick  and  solid; 
in  which  case  the  revetement  is  more 
easily  covered  by  the  glacis.  Parapets 
are  no  longer  lined. 

To  be  PLACED.  Tliis  expression  is 
frequently  used  in  naval  and  military 
matters,  to  signify  the  appoijitment  or 
reduction  of  officers,  lleiice  to  be 
placed  upon  full  or  half  pay.  It  is 
{nore  generally  applicable  to  tlie  latter 
ca&e. 

PLACER,  Fr,  to  fix,  to  settle.-^ 
This  word  is  used  among  the  French, 
as  with  us,  to  express  the  act  of  pro- 
viding for  a  person  by  appointing  nim 
to  a  desirable  situation,  viz.  Flttcer  kvi 
jeune  hommc  dans  un  regiment;  to  get  a 
young  man  a  commission  iu  a  regi-* 
ment. 

Un  cheval  bien  PtACfc,  Tr.  A  horse 
is  said,  among  the  French,  to  be  well 
placed,  when  his  iori^head  runs  perpeu* 
dicularly  down  between  the  nostrllsi 

PLAFOND,  Fr.  the  ceiUng, 

PLAFONNEll,  Fr.  to  ceil  or  adorrt 
the  upper  part  of  a  room,  &c. 

Place,  Fr.  flat  shore,  or  extent  of 
coast,  where  there  are  no  creeks,  &iCi 
for  vesitels  to  ride  in« 

Belted  PLAID,  the  ancient  rarb  ot 
the  Scutch  Highlanders,  and  still  wora 
by  some  of  our  Highland  regiments. 

The  belted  plaid  consists  of  twelve 
yards  of  tartan,  which  ore  plaited,  bound 
round  tlie  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  the 
upper  part  being  attached  to  the  left 
shoulder. 

In  fhe  regulations  relative  to  the 
clothing  and  naif  mounting  of  the  Bri- 
tish infantry  it  is  directed,  that  in  a 
Highland  corps  sening  in  Eoropc,  in 
North  America,  or  at  the  Cape  of  Oood 
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Hope,  each  serjeant,  corporal,  drum- 
mer, and  private  man,  shall  have  six 
jards  of  plaid  once  in  two  years;  and  a 
purse  every  seven  years. 

PLAIE,  Fr.  a  wound. 

PLAIN E,  Fr,  scutcheon  of  a  lock; 
apron  of  a  cannon. 

Plains  Campagne,  Fr,  the  open 
field.  Hence,  La  bataiile  iest  donnie 
en  piaine  campagne;  the  battle  was 
fought  in  the  open  Held. 

PLAN,  ground  ploty  or  ichnography. 
In  fortification,  is  the  representation  of 
the  first  or  fundamental  tract  of  a  work, 
shewing  the  length  of  its  lines,  the  quan- 
tity of  its  angles,  the  breadth  of  the 
ditches,  thickness  of  the  rampart,  para- 
pets, and  the  distance  of  one  part  from 
another;  so  that  a  plan  represents  a 
work,  such  as  it  would  appear  if  cut 
equal  with  the  level  of  the  horizon,  or 
cut  off  at  the  foundation :  but  it  marks 
neither  the  heights  nor  depths  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  works :  that  is  pro- 
perly prqfiley  which  expresses  only  the 
nei^nts,  breadths,  and  depths,  without 
takmg  notice  of  the  lengths.  As  archi- 
tects, before  they  lay  the  foimdatiou  of 
their  edifice  make  their  design  ou  pa- 
per, by  which  means  thdy  find  out  their 
faults,  so  ati  engineer,  before  he  traces 
his  works  on  the  ground,  should  make 
plans  of  his  designs  upon  paper,  that 
lie  ma^  de  nothing  without  serious  de- 
liberation, 

Exact  plans  are  very  useful  for  gene- 
rals or  ^ovemours,  in  either  attacking  or 
defending  a  place,  in  chusing  a  camp, 
determining  attacks,  conducting  the  ap- 
proaches, or  in  examining  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  a  place;  especially 
fuch  plans  as  represent  ^  place  with 
the  country  about  it,  shewing  the  ri- 
vers, fountains,  marshes,  ditches,  val-^ 
lies,  mountains,  woods,  houses,  church- 
es, defiles,  roads,  and  other  particulars, 
which  appertain  to  it. 

Plan  of  comparison,  a  geometrical 
^etch  of  any  fortress  and  adjacent 
country  witliin  cannon  shot,  in  which 
the  different  levels  of  every  principal 
point  are  expressed. 
pL A  N,  Fr.  See  Pli  x. 
Lever  le  Plan  de  que.l^ue  place  de 

Jmrre,  Fr.  to  draw  the  plan  ot  a  ford- 
ed town  or  place. 

Plan  relevi,  ou  plan  en  relief,  Fr.  a 
plan  or  representation  of  all  the  out-' 


works  and  inside  buildings  belongiiig  to 
a  fortified  town  or  plaoe, 

PLANCHES,  Fr.  boards,  planks. 

Planches  d^entrevouxy  Fr.  tioard^ 
or  planks  that  are  laid  between  the 
joists  or  posts  of  a  building. 

PLANCUErrE,  JFV.  a  small  boafd 
or  copper-plate,  which  b  used  in  prao 
tical  geometry. 

Lever  d  (a  Plancbettb,  JFV*.  to  giw 
an  exact  representation  of  any  qiaoe  of 
ground,  witn  its  appuftenances,  on  cop- 
per, or  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  is 
pasted  upon  wood.  In  order  to  do 
this,  a  person  must  be  weU  verwd  in 
practical  geometry. 

PLANCH£Y£R,lV.tobc«nioraoor. 

PLANCON5,  Fr,  literally,  twigi^  or 
small  round. pieces  of  wood.  A  term 
used  in  hydrauHcs.    See  Beiidor. 

Geometrical  PLANE  in  pertpeetive^ 
{Plan  en  perspective,  Fr.)  a  plain  surfaoa 
parallel  16  the  horizon,  placad  lower 
than  the  eye. 

Horizontal  Plank  iis  perspective^ 
{Plan  horizontal  en  per^eetivt,  Fr.)  a 
plane  which  lies  paiallcl  to  the  horixoa, 
and  on  which  the  eye  ie  supposed  to  \m 
placed. 

Vtrticle  Plane  in  perspeetite  {Pkm 
vertical  ou  plan  i  vwe  d^oiseass^  Fr.  a 
plain  surface  which  passes  iiiroift^  the 
eye,  and  is  perpendicular  to  thegeone* 
trical  plane. 

PLANIMETRY,  {PUmmitrie,  Tr.) 
that  part  of  geometry  which  considsra 
lines  and  plani  figures,  without  aay  re« 
ference  to  heights  or  depths  in  opposi* 
tion  to  stenometry,  or  tae  meosaiatioB 
of  solids. 

PLANISI^ERF^  {PksnUpktre,  Fr.) 
a  representation  of  the  globe  or  spliera 
on  paper,  for  geometrical  and  ascnmo- 
mical  purposes. 

To  PLANT,  in  a  military  seaie,  to 
place,  to  fix;  as  to  plant  a  staadani^— i* 
It  likewise  signifies  to  arrange  difersat 
pieoes  of  ordnance  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  execution  against  an  enemy  or 
his  works.  Hence  to  plant  a  batlary. 
Johnson  applies  it  to  the  actof  directing 
a  cannon  properly.  iThe  French  nse 
the  word  generally  as  we  do,  except  in 
the  last  meBtioned'  sense.  They  say, 
mettre  le  canon  en  batterie*  In  others 
the  term  bears  the  same  signification, 
with  occasional  deviatioiis  wheo  they 
apply  it  figuratively,  vis. 
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Flakter  le  piquet  cheM  guelqu^un,  Fr. 
to  quarter  oneself  upon  anybody. 

Flanter  Id  quelqu^uny  rr.  to  leave 
a  person  abruptly,  or,  as  we  familiarly 
•ey,  to  leave  another  in  the  lurch. 

Planter  quetque  ehou  au  ntx  dt 
^uelqu^un^  Fr.  to  reproach  a  person 
with  any  thing,  or,  as  we  familiarly  say, 
ta  throw  it  in  his  teeth.  11  lui  plant  a 
m  poUronnerie  au  nez',  be  reproached 
him  openly  for  his  cowardice,  or  he 
threw  ois  cowar<fice  in  his  teeth. 

PLAVTt,  Jr.  to  be  fixed ;  to  be  sta- 
tionary. Vn  aoldat  bien  plante  sur  set 
piedsi  a  soldier  that  is  wefl  set  up. 

Plarter  till  bailment,  Fr.  to  Uy  the 
&r8t  stones^  or  tlie  foundations  of  a 
building. 

PLAQUE,  Fr.  the  shell  of  a  sword. 
See  Placaoe. 

Plaqves  de  Plomhy  Fr.  sheets  of 
lead.  These  are  used  for  various  pur- 
poeesb  In  the  artillerv,  to  cover  the 
vent  of  a  cannon^  and  on  board  ships 
of  war,  to  stop  tlie  holesy  &c  that  are 
made  by  cannon  shot. 
«  PLAQUER,  JV.  to  lay  one  plank 
over  another ;  to  cover  any  space  with 
earth  or  turf,  &a 

PLASM.    SeeMovLD. 

PLASTER,  a  piece  of  greased  lea- 
ther or  rag  used  by  riflemen,  &c.  to 
make  the  ball  fit  the  bore  of  the  piece. 

Plaster,  in  building,  a  substance 
made  of  water  and  some  absorbent  mat- 
ter, such  as  chalk  or  lime>  well  pulve- 
rised, with  which  walls  are  overlaid. 

PLASTRON,  a  piece  of  leather 
stuffed,  used  by  fenciug  masters,  to  re- 
oeive  thereon  the  pushes  made  at  them 
by  their  pupils. 

Plastron,  Fr.  a  breastplate,  or  half 
cmrass.  In  the  old  French  service  the 
gens  d'annes,  the  heavy  cavalry,  the 
itgbt  horse,  it/c  were  obliired  to  wear 
breast  plates  on  all  occasions  at  re- 
view%  &c.  The  hussars  were  an  etcep- 
tion  to  this  order,  which  took  place  on 
the  S8th  of  May,  1733.  In  the  origi- 
aal  order,  dated  the  1st  of  February, 
1703,  it  was  particularly  specified,  that 
in  order  to  be  accustomed  to  their 
weight,  the  abovennentioned  corps 
thould  wear  half  cuirasses  in  time  of 
pMocu  The  captains  of  troops  were 
obliged  to  keep  die  half  cuirasses  be- 
lontpag  to  their  mes  in  constaot  re- 
pair. 
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PLAT,  ate,  Fr.  flat,  level,  low.  The 
flat  .side  of  any  thing;  as,  Plat'de  tahre. 

Plat  i'oyi,  Fr.  a  flat  or  low  country. 
It  is  generally  used  among  the  French 
to  signify  that  extent,  or  space  of  coun- 
try, on  which  scattered  houses  and  vil- 
lages are  built,  in  contradistinction  to 
towns  and  fortified  places.  It  is  like^i 
wise  used  in  opposition  to  a  mountain 
ous  country:  Le$  $oldat$  dt  la  gamwm 
vivoient  aux  dtpens  du  plat  pays;  the 
soldiers  of  tlie  garrison  liv^d  upon  the 
adjacent  villages  or  country. 

Punir  d  Plat  de  Sabre,'^  to  punish  a 
man  by  striking  him  with  the  flat  side 
of  a  sabre  blade.  The  French  like* 
wise  say,  dei  coups  de  plat  d*epce ;  blows 
given  with  the  flat  side  of  a  sword^-^ 
This  mode  of  punishing  is  frequently 
adopted  in  foreign  ser\'ices,  particularly 
anHing  the  Germans.  M.  de  St.  Ger- 
main, minister  of  the  war  department 
under  Louis  XV J.  attempted  to  intro- 
duce it  in  France,  but  it  was  resisted 
by  the  army  at  larg^. 

Battre  a  Plate  couture^  Fr.  to  gain 
a  complete  and  decided  victory,  or  to 
beat  an  enemy  so  as  to  kill  or  take  al- 
most every  man  he  liad  to  oppose/-^ 
Hence,  line  annie  battue  d  platte  cou- 
ture; an  army  completely  routed  and 
undone. 

Plat  de  Vequipage  d*unvaisteauy  Fr. 
a  dish  or  mess,  consisting  of  seven  ra-i 
tious  or  portions  put  together,  and 
served  out  for  tlie  subsistence  of  seven 
men,  on  board  French  ships  of  war. 

Fire  mis  au  Plat  des  wialades  tut 
uieTf  Fr.  to  be  put  upon  the  sick  list  on 
board  a  kingVship ;  or  to  receive  such 
rations  as  are  ordered  to  be  served 
out  to  the  sick. 

PLATAIN,  Fr.  flat  coast;  a  spot 
near  the  sea  which  is  well  odculated 
for  a  descent :  as,  Le  platain  de  d*An^ 
goulin,  and  the  Platain  de  Chatelaiilan, 
near  liochelle. 

PLATEAU,  JV,  a  flat  piece  of  wood, 
which  is  sometimes  used  to  place  mor- 
tars on,  &c.  This  word  also  signifies 
the  moulding  which  goes  round  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  in  three  different  placeSy 
to  render  its  diminution  towards  the 
mtizzle  less  abnipt  to  the  eye. 

PLATEBANDES^  Fr.  cap  squares; 

a  particular  part  of  a  piece  of  ord* 

nance,  vfhich,  thonch  of  a  flat  form  or 

figure,  rises  beyond  the  rest  of  the  me* 
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tal,  and  is  always  cast  before  the  mould- 
ing. There  are  three  sorts  of  plate- 
bands  upon  a  regular  piece  of  ordnance, 
viz.  capvsquare  and  moulding  at  the 
breech;  caprsquare  and  moulding  of 
the  first  reinforce;  cap-square  and 
moulding  of  the  second  reinforce. 

Platebakdes  d*affut8,  Fr.  iron  cap- 
squares,  which  serve  to  keep  the  trun- 
nions fast  between  the  cheeks  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance. 

PLATEFORME  dc  ;)i7o^age,  Fr.  a 
platform  made  upon  piles.  When  the 
pilework,  in  a  piece  of  marshy  ground, 
&c.  has  been  completed,  planks  are 
placed  upon  it  and  secured  together  by 
iron  pins;  so  that  if  it  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  post  or  erect  a  battery, 
there  may  be  foundation  enough  for 
the  purpose.  Fortc^Rouge,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Calais  Harbour,  has  been 
constructed  in  this  manner;  and  it  has 
been  found  sufficiently  strong  to  with- 
stand the  explosion  of  the  catamaran. 

PLATFORM,  (piateforme,  Fr.)  the 
upper  part  o(  every  brick  or  stone  build- 
ing which  is  arched  and  has  more  floors 
than  one,  is  so  called.  Hence  tlie  plat- 
form of  a  tower,  or  of  a  redoubt.  All 
pieces  of  ordnance  that  are  planted  on  a 
rampart,  or  are  disposed  along  the  lines 
of  a  besieging  army,  &c.  have  their  plal^ 
forms. 

PLATFORM,  in  gunnery,  is  ti  bed  of 
wood  on  a  battery,  upon  which  the  guns 
stand ;  each  consisting  of  18  planks  of 
oak  Or  elm,  a  foot  broad,  ki  inches 
thick,  and  from  8  to  15  feet  long  nailed 
or  pinned  on  4,  5,  or  6  beams,  from  4 
to  7  inches  square,  called  sleepers.— 
They  must  be  made  higher  behind  than 
before  by  6  or  9  inches,  to  prevent  too 
great  a  recoil,  and  to  advance  the  gun 
easily  when  loaded.  They  are  from  18 
to  20  feet  long,  8  feet  hetore  and  14  or 
15  feet  behind,  and  the  direction  left  to 
the  officers  of  thfe  royal  regiment  of  ar* 
tillery. 

Platforms  are  usually  made  of  wood, 
and  sometimes  of  stone.  Platforms  for 
mortars  &re  made  quite  level. 

PLATl'^,  or  pri$e-plat€s,  in  artillery, 
two  plates  of  iron  on  the  cheeks  of  a 
^un-carriage,  from  the  cope  square  to 
the  center,  through  whicn  the  prise- 
bolts  go,  and  on  which  tlie  handspikes 
rest,  when  ysed  in  raising  the  breech  of 
the  gun,  &c. 


B^efls^-PLATES',  the  two  plates  on 
the  face  of  the  carriage,  on  tbe  other 
cheek. 

Breast-^ LKtt&y  the  clasps,  with  fynv^ 
mented  heads,  by  which  tiie  cross-belts 
in  the  arn>y  are  attached. 

2Vaiw-pLATES,  the  two  plates  on  the 
cheeks  at  the  train  of  the  carria<»e. 

Dtf/i(/ge-pLATES,  the  six  plates  on  the 
wheel  of  a  gun-carriage,  wnere  the  fel- 
lies arc  joined  together 

PLATLNE  de  IvnCkre,  Fr.  the  same 
as  phques  de  plornb,  as  far  as  it  regards 
cannon.  With  respect  to  niasquets 
and  other  fire-arms,  it  means  that  part 
of  the  hammer  which  covers  the  pan. 

Platin€f  (according  to  the  author  of 
the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  yfilitaire^ 
published  in  1801,)  when  applied  gene- 
rally, signifies  the  whole  of  a  lock  be- 
longing to  a  musquet  or  fire-ami. 

PLATOON,  in  military  affairs,  was 
formerlv  a  small  bodv  of  men,  in  a  bat- 
talion  of  foot,  &c.  that  fired  alternately. 
A  battalion  was  then  generally  divided 
into  16  platoons,  exclusive  of  the  grena- 
diers, which  formed  2  or  4  platoons 
mope,  or  les$  as  occasion  raquired.    At 
present  the  battalion  is  generally  divided 
mto  wings,  grand   divisions,  divisions, 
(or  companies)  subdivisions,   and  sec- 
tions ;  and  the  word  platoon  is  seldom 
used,  except  to  denote  a  number  (from 
10  to  20)  of  recruits  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction,  in  which  case  it 
may  be  considered   synonimous  with 
company. 

PLATRAS,  IV.  rubbish,  such  as 
ashes,  pieces  of  broken  brick,  mortar, 
&C.  It  is  used  by  refiners^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distilling  saltpetre  into  proper 
vessels. 

They  likewise  extract  saltpetre  odI 
of  this  rubbish,  after  having  pounded 
it  well  together,  and  pressed  it  through 
a  wash. 

PLATRER,  Fr.  to  plaistcr,  to  patch, 
to  daub  over. 

PLAY,  is  occasionally  applied  to  mi- 
litary action ;  as  the  cannon  phy  upoa 
the  enemv,  &c. 

PLEBEIAN,  from  the  Latin  plehem, 
any  person  of  the  situation,  or  condi- 
tion of  the  common  people.  The  term 
is  chiefly  used  in  speakmg  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  who  were  dirided  into 
senators,  knights,  and  plebei^^ns,  or 
common  people. 

PLEDGET, 
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PLEDG  ET,  the  same  as  bolster, com- 
preiSy  in  sargery,  a.  kind  ot*  flat  tent, 
wliich  is  laid  over  a  wound  to  imbibe 
the  superfluous  humours  that  ooze  out, 
luid  to  keep  it  clean. 

PLEIN  du  Mur,  Fr,  the  main  part  or 
liody  of  a  walL 

Cour  PLENIERE,  Ft:  an  open  court, 
to  which  every  body  has  access.  In  the 
ancient  times  of  France,  when  the 
Grand  Monarque  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  being  pi^eseiu  at  a  solenm  asr 
aembly  of  his  nobles,  6:c.  or  hating 
magnificent  tournaments,  public  notice 
was  given  tltat  a  tour  plenihCf  or  open 
court,  would  be  held.  This  was  done, 
in  order  to  allow  suflicient  time  for  fo- 
reif;n  princes  to  appear  in  person. 

PLEUVOIE,  Fr,  to  raiu;  to  pour.— 
The  French  say  figuratively,  (when  there 
is  a  heavy  dischai^e  of  musquetry  di- 
rected against  any  particular  quarter,) 
il  %f  pleut  det  moutquetades ;  (es  coups 
d€  moutguct  y  pieuvent ;  musquet- 
ahots  pour  upon  that  quarter;  mus- 
quetrshots  rain  or  come  dowi)  in  tor- 
rents. 

PUER,  Fr.  to  give  way, 

Une  aiie  qui  plie,  Fr.  in  a  military 
eense,  the  wing  of  an  nimy  which  gives 
way.  When  xhis  occurs,  it  behoves  a 
wise  and  executive  general  to  send  im- 
mediate support,  for  the  whole  army  is 
endangered  oy  the  least  impression  on 
that  quarter. 

•  Pljeb  ^  la  prcmiire  charge^  Fr.  to 
give  way,  or  fall  back  at  the  iirst  on- 

Pliex  tt  retourner  i  la  charge,  Fr. 
to*  give  way  at  flrst,  but  to  return  again 
to  the  charge. 

Plier  also  signifies  to  step  out  of  the 
ranks,  or  to  deform  the  alignement. — 
Htnce  plier  le  piedy  to  step  out  in  a  disr 
orderly  manner. 

PLINTH,  the  square  member  wliich 
flerves  as  a  foundation  to  the  base  of  a 
pillar. 

PLOMB,  Fr.  lead;  a  plummet,  or 
•amail  piece  of  lead  wliich  is  attached  to 
tome  packthread,  so.  that  it  may  be  sus^ 
pended  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  *  It 
IS  used  by  miners.  The  packthread  by 
which  it  oaog9  i» .called  Jpuet  or  whip- 
cord. 

•  Piamb  flso  CDinpreiieiMls,  in  its  signi- 
fication, aU  sorta  of  .shot»  except  can- 
noo-shotyiiis^  ibire-Aintfi  Thefrencb 


say,  la  ville  a  eteforoUde  capituleryfauU 
deplomb,  (i.  e.  ballet  de  tmmnquet)  et  d§ 
poudrcy  the  town  was  forced  or  obliged 
to  capitulate  throngh  the  want  of  snot 
and  gunpowder, 

A  Ploub,  Fr.  the  perpendicular  pov 
sition  of  any  body  or  substance.  Une 
muraille  est  H  plomby  a  wall  built  in  a 
straight  perpendicular  direction. 

Doaner  d  ploinb,  Fr.  to  fall  vertically, 
as  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  in  certain  la» 
titudes. 

Eire  i  plomb,  Fr.  to  stand  upright. 

Marcher  d  plomby  Fr.  to  march  with 
a  firm,  steadjf  pace. 

This  word  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sul>> 
stantive,  viz.  perdre  son  apLomby  to  lost 
one's  balance. 

Manquer  d^aphmby  Fr.  to  be  unsteai* 
dy. 

PLONGBE,  Fr.  a  term  used  in  ar- 
tillery to  express  the  action  of  a  bomb^ 
&c.  which  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
curve  it  describes,  takes  a  downward  di* 
rection  to  strike  its  object. 

Plokgze  du  Rampart,  Fr«  the  slope 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  parapet,  be- 
longing to  the  rampart,  is  so  called.  The 
slope  is  likewise  named  talus  suptrieuTp 
or  upper  talus. 

PL0NGEON6,  Fr.  artificial  fire- 
works, which  are  shot  into  wateiv 
and  rise  again  without  being  extinguish- 
ed. 

Plongkons,  Fr.  plungers  or  divers. 
Men  of  this  description  ought  always  t<^ 
accorapan}r  an  army,  for  the  purpose 
of  swimming  under  bridges  of  boata^ 
&C.  and  making  apertures  in  their  bot- 
toms. 

PLONGER,  Fr.  literally  to  plunge: 
a  term  used  to  signify  all  discharges 
which  are  made  by  cannon,  musquetry^ 
from  any  height,  such  as  the  rampart, 
&c.  into  the  foss^,orapon  the  adjaceni 
country. 

PLUIE  defeu,  Fr.  literally  a  shower 
or  rain  of  fire.    It  si^ifies  a  certain 

ratity  of  artificial  hreworks,  whoie 
barge  falls  in  regular  sparks,  with^ 
out  ever  deviating  into  a  serpentine  di- 
rection. 

PLUM^  the  iron  plates  of  which 
the  pieces  of  ancient  armour  were 
composed,  for  the  defence  of  the 
chest,  arms,  thighs^  and  tegs.  They 
were  so  called  from  their  reaemblaoee  tO 
the  r«aUieiv  of  ft  lAid«  .Heace  the  cut- 
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tMses  themflehrety  or  ooverings  for  the 
thighs,  j&c.  were  railed  plumatael 

PLUMB,  PLUMMET,  a  leaden  or 
oUher  weight  let  down  at  the  end  a(  a 
string  or  piece  of  catgut^  to  r^tdate 
my  wot k  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
borizon,  or  sound  the  depth  of  any  thing. 
It  is  of  great  use  to  the  artillerist,  as 
well  as  to  the  engineer. 

The  instrument  is  also  used  by  msH 
aons,  &o.  to  draw  perpendicirUirs  with, 
in  order  to  judge  whether  walls,  &c  be 
upright,  planes  horizontal,  &c.  Pilots, 
at  lea,  likewise  ascertain  their  sound- 
ings by  it.  In  the  forming  of  recruits 
ic  IS  particnlariy  advantageous;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from 
page  15,  secL  17,  of  the  Kales  and  Re* 
gnlations. 

Plummets  which  vibrate  the  required 
times  of  march  in  a  minute,  are  of  gr«at 
utility,  and  can  alon^  prei'ent,  or  cor- 
feet  uncertainty  of  movement;  they 
most  be  in  the  possession  of,  and  be 
constantly  referred  to  by  each  instruc- 
tor of  a  squad.  The  several  lengths  of 
plummets,  awin^fing  the  times  of  the  dif- 
iarent  marches  m  a  ninute,  are  as  foU 
low: 

Steps    In.  Hand, 
in  a  minute. 
Ordinary  time    -       75        S4,   96 
Quick  tmie       «        108        19    03 

A  tontket  ball  suspended  by  a  string 
nvhich  is'  doc  subject  to  stretch,  (and 
must  of  coarse  be  iaefd  constantly  dry) 
and  on  which  are  marked  the  dimrent 
required  lengths,  will  answer  the  above 
psrpose,  may  be  Easily- acquired,  and 
ihouid  be  frequently  compaved  with  an 
accurate  standard  m  the  adjutant's  or 
aerjeant-major*s  possession.  The  length 
of  the  plammet'  m  to  be  mesaared  from 
the  point  of  suspension  to  the  center  of 
^e  ball. 

•  Accurate  distances  of  steps  must  also 
be  marked  oitt  on  the  ground,  along 
#hidi  the  soldier  should  be  practised  to 
Aatch,  and  thereby  acqoire  the  jost 
length  of  pace. 

'  FLUMBATif.,  leaden  bafls  which 
ivere  shot  out  of  oroes-baws  by  the  Eo- 
aoAn  ioldiers. 

PLUM£,  feMliers  wera  by  soktitrs 
fo  th«  hat  or  helmet. 

FIJUli£T,Ffvpl(iia^  feather.    Aa 


ornament  which  is  worn  by  milicary 
men  in  their  hats.  It  succeeded  the 
pannache  or  bunch  of  featUers,  chat  for- 
merly adorned  the  heiaMts. 

PLUNDER,  hostile  pillage,  or  sposb 
taken  in  war. 

PLUS,  in  algebra,  commonly  deootea 
fflajns,  more :  its  character  is  4-*  Tbus 
5+7  is  r^  5  plus  7,  and  is  equal  to 
1«. 

PLUSH,  a  kind  of  stuf  with  a  sort  of 
velvet  nap  or  shag  on  one  side,  oonsMt- 
ing  of  a  woof  of  a  single  woollen  thready 
and  a  double  warp;  th&  one  of  two  wool» 
len  threads  twisted,  the  other  goat's  or 
camel's  hair;  though  there  are  pluabea 
entirely  of  worsted,  others  of  hair,  and 
others  again  of  silk,  cotton,  £fc.  White 
phisb  breeches  have  been  often  worn  bj 
English  dragoons^  They  resist  rooistore, 
and  are  easily  cleaned. 

PLUTEUS,   a  defensive    machiiiev 
whidi  was  nsed  by  the  ancient  RonansL 
It  was  composed  of  wicker  hurdles  laid 
for  a  roof  on  the  top  of  posts,  which  tha 
soldiers,  who  went  under  it  for  sbeitei^ 
bore  up  with  their  hands.    Kennett^  ia 
page  238,  6f  his  Roman  Antiquities, 
observes,  that  some  will  have  them^  as 
well  as  the  vinee,  to  have  been  cootrifed 
with  a  double  roof;  the  first  and  lower 
roof  of  planks,  and  the  upper  roof  of 
hurdles,  to  break  the  fiaroe  of  any  falow^ 
without  disordering  the  nmchine.    The 
plutei,  however,  were  of  a  difiiRent  fr* 
gore  from  the  vines,  being  shaped  hko 
an  arched  sort  of  waggon ;  some  haviw 
three  wheels,  so  conveniently  plaoei( 
tiiat  the  machine  would  move  eitiier 
way,  with  equal  ease.    They  weta  p^ 
much  to  the  same  use  as  the  iinaa^ 
Father  Daniel,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  history 
of  the  French  militia,  n»akes  meatioa  of 
this  nachiDe,    He  quotes  a  paiMe  oat 
of  a  poem,  intituled  the  Siege  of  Plui% 
by  Abbon,  the  Monk ;  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  the  Kormaas  brooght  op 
a  large  quantity  of  machines,  that  wsva 
called  filutei  by  the  Hoaans,  and  diat 
seven  or  eight  soldaers  oould  be  put  aiK 
der  cover  beneath  tbea^    He  further 
adds^  that  these  mtdufam  wum  e»vend 
with  baM  hidea^ 

The 'modern*  har»  baatated  then 
plutei  by  adopting  mantelets.  The  ch^ 
valier  Folard  mentionf  haana  aan  one 
at^the  siege  of  Pbilipevillc^ofa  tnaig» 
lar  Sgata^  mada^  cftib,  imerUtftd  h» 
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twcen  two  boards^  and  supported  by 
chree  wheeU  that  tamed  apoo  a  pivot. 

PNEUMATICS,  the  doctrine  of  the 
air,  or  the  laws  whereby  it  is  condeased, 
rarefied,  gravitated,  ike 

PNEUMATIC  Engine^  denotes  the  air 
Bttflip. 

PNEUMATIQUfi,  Fr.  pneumatica. 

PCEN^  MiUtmres,  military  punish* 
ments.  Although,  under  the  word  pu-^ 
nkkmenty  we  have  touched  upon  this 
article,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  copy  from 
a  modern  French  author,  what  ne  says 
upon  the  punishments  of  the  ancients; 
living  wiser  mea  to  determine,  who* 
tber  the  soldiery  of  any  country  can  be 
kept  in  mod  order  and  discipline,  with- 
out  bodily  chastiswneot.  Some  at- 
tempts have  lately  been  made  to  prove 
they  might  Sed  htu  tpa  incMet  et  ir- 
ritus  kommum  iab&t  / 

Military  punishments,  obseires  this 
writer,were  sulficiently  numerous  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  cases  of 
mutiny  or  desertion  of  standards,  tfaev 
were  decinmted;  that  is,  everv  tenth 
asaawat|>ut  to  death.  Those  who  were 
detected  in  tkievinff,  either  lost  the 
right  hand,  or  were  Ued  to  the  poiat  of 
dath.  Deserters  were,  individually, 
whipped  in  the  public  streets,  and  then 
sold  rbr  slaves*  The  seditious  were  di»> 
■ussed  the  service,  with  marks  of  infa- 
my. Cowards  were  degraded  with  ig- 
■omiay.  The  centurion,  when  guilty 
•f  iiidisciplioe,  &c.  waa  deprived  of  the 
vine4iranch  which  he  earned  as  an  em- 
blem of  authority,  and  with  which  he 
chastised  the  soldiers.  Soldiers  that 
quitted  their  ranks,  were  liable  to  he 
pmushed  with  the  vUiif  or  ceoturion*s 
rod.  They  were  sometimes  deprived 
of  all  nourishment,  exoept  that  of  a 
small  quantity  of  barley;  at  others, 
they  were  driven  ignomimously  and  uu- 
amied  out  of  the  limits  of  the  camp, 
tad  thus  exposed  to  the  enemy.  When 
a  consul  entered  into  a  disgraceful  trea- 
ts, he  was  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  in 
tms  manner  tent  back  to  the  nation 
with  whom  he  had  siined  the  contract. 
There  were  various  omer  modes  of  pu- 
nishing oflicers  and  soldiers,  and  we  la- 
ment, that  human  nature  slioald  be  so 
constituted,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
ha«*e  recourse  to  any  thing  which  looks 
like  inhumuiity.  Ine  modern  French, 
perhaps,     have     fewer     puntshmenu 


amongst  them  than  any  ot^r  nation; 
but  what  they  want  is  variety,  they 
make  up  in  summary  exeeution.    The 
character  of  a  soldier  ought,  most  un- 
doestionably,  to  be  considered  as  having 
features  in  it,  which  should  raise  him 
above  the  commonalty  of  mankind.^ 
The  exercise  of  the  cane  and  cateo* 
nine^tails,  seems  ill-suited  to  the  hi^h 
notions  which  even  a  private  soldier  m 
the  ranks  should  cherisht    We  know 
that    under    the  old    government    o^ 
France^  a  blow  was  always  looked  upoa 
as  the  sure  forerunner  of  death.    The 
oHicer  never  quitted  the  man  who  had 
thus  degraded  him,  until  one  or  the 
other  was  destroyed;  and  the  private 
soldier,  if  struck  by  a  superior,  had  r^ 
course  to  suicide,  as  the  only  reparatkm 
left  for  his  tarnished  honour,    with  his 
comrades,  he  decided  the  contest,  and 
avenged  his  character  by  bis  sabre.'^* 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  proud 
sense  of  manhood  in  the  individual,  the 
aggregate  body,  (as  may  be  seen  under 
the  article  Punitiom  {Urporelle$,Ji  not 
only  submitted  to  see  a  comradestnpped, 
but  even  lashed  him  up  and  down  tlie 
ranks  with  switches.    Nor  did  Rome, 
in  her  most  enlightened  period,  think  ii^ 
unwise  to  strike,  and  iguominiously  to 
expose  those  men  who  were  the  terror 
of  other  nations.    With  respect  to  the 
British  empire,  it  is,  certainly,  matter 
of  doubt,  whether  the  example  of  mo* 
dern  France  would  fit  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  its  inhabitants.    By  the 
frequency  of  capitel  punishments  and 
executions,  deatn  has  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be^  rendered  so  familiar  to 
the  multitude,  that,  in  man^  instanceS| 
dissolution  appears  less  tern  tic  than  bo* 
dily  correction  or  exposure.    Let  any 
man,  for  example,  vibit  Neia*gete,  after 
tlie  Spring  sessions  of  the  Old  Baitev^ 
and  become  a  calm  and  reflecting  spec- 
tator of  the  drop ;  he  will  there  see  me* 
lancholy  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion; he  will  there  also  discover! 
tliat  od'euces  in  the  minor  classes  of  der 
linquency,  are  punished  with  death  hv 
the  civil  code,  when  tliose  of  a  much 
more  mischievous  tendeitcy  are  only 
chastised  bvcorp<»ral  punishment  in  the 
military.    But  nc  will  also  conclude,  at 
least  the  writer  of  this  article  haS'  so 
concluded   from  pergonal  obser%'ation, 
that  the  loss  d  life  as  not  the  greatest 
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loss  which  Englishmen  consider.  There 
is  a  high  spirit,  an  innate  shame  in  at> 
most  every  inhabitant  of  these  islands, 
which  makes  degradation  worse  than 
death  in  some  cases,  and  alwa^j  afflicts 
'  and  punishes  in  others..  Sohtary  con- 
finement has  been  tried  by  some  hu- 
mitne  individuals,  to  whose  lot  the  com- 
mand of  battalions  has  fallen;  and 
by   others,   extraordinary   duties   and 

Sublic  exposure  before  their  comrades, 
ave  been  resorted  to*  But  whil^  this 
mode  of  punishment  has  succeeded, 
«>nce  or  twice  perhaps  in  some  par^ 
ticular  corps,  the  necessity  of  bodily 
<:hastisemcnt  has  often  been  manifest 
elsewbere.  Under  all  these  varying 
circumstances,  we  shall  probably  con- 
clude, by  saying  (to  those  who  fondly, 
and  not  unkindlyi  hope  to  see  soldiers 
what  they  have  never  yet  been  found,) 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  fiurke :  ^  If  you  . 
**  expect  such  obedience,  amongst  your 
^  other  innovations  and  regenerations, 
«  you  ought  to  make  a  revolution  in 
^  nature,  and  provide  a  new  constitu- 
**  tioh  for  the  human  mind.^  Barkers 
"ReHexiom  on  the  Revoluliim  in  France. 

POIDS,  Fr.  weights. 

Pox  PS  de  Marcy  Fr.  avoirdupois 
weight. 

PoiDS  JRamoin,  Fr.  troy  weight* 

PoiDS  ^  peter  Veauy  Fr.  waterpoise. 

Eire  de  Poids,  -Fr.  to  weigh. 

A-cec  Poids  et  mcsure,  Fr.  with  care 
and  circumspection. 

POIGN  ARD,  Fr.  dagger,  poniard. 

Coup  de  PoiGNARDi  Fr,  a  stab. 

PoiONAKDER,  Fr.  to  stab. 

POIGN  EE,  Jr.  handful.  Poignie 
d^honmieSf  a  handful  of  men;  a  small 
luimber. 

PoiOK  cE,  Fr.  handle  of  a  sword. 

XoPoignee,  Pr«  the  haudle. 

POIL,  Fr.  hair.  Monier  iin  cheval 
a  PoiL,  to  ride  a  horse  without  a  sad- 
dle. 

Un  h'raxe  a  troi$  Poils,  Fr.  a  figura- 
tive expression  to  describe  a  bully,  or 
^sconading  felluw« 

POINCON,  Fr.  a  puncheon,  bod- 
kin. It  is  likei«ise  an  instrument  which 
is  used  in  the  making  of  artificial  fire- 
works, being  called  poin^on  d  arrel, 
from  a  piece  of  iron  running  cross-ways 
pear  the  point,  to  prevent  it  from  enters 
ing  too  far. 

PoixT;  a  steel  instrument  of  various 


use  in  several  arts.  Engravers,  ecdiers, 
wood-cutters,  stone-cutters,  &c  usm 
points  to  trace  their  designs  on  coppc^j 
wood,  or  stone. 

POINT,  particular  place    to    inrhiclz 
any  thing  is  directed.    Hence,  ,to  coor- 
centrate  all  your  forces,  and  to  bring 
them  to  bear  upon  one  point.     Xhere 
is  not,  perhaps^  in  the  whole  science  of 
war^  a  more  difficult  thing    tkuui    to 
watch  the  motions,  &c.  of  your  euemr, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to   dis- 
cover liis  weak  points^  and  in  so  doing, 
to  bring  your  whole  streugtli   to  bear 
upon  them.    In  this  consists  half^   if 
not  all,  the  ability  of  an  executive  gene> 
ral.    But  no  man  can  be  said  to  pos- 
sess this  indispensable  talent  in   war- 
fare, who  has  not  a  military  mind.    See 
Military  Mind. 

Point,  in  geometry,   according    to 
Euclid,  is  a  quantity  which  has  no  parts, 
being  indivisible;    and    according    to 
others,  that  which  terminates  itself  on 
every  side^or  wliich  has  no  boundaries 
distinct  from  itself.    This  b  a  mathe- 
matical point,  and  is  only  conceived 
by  the  imagination;  yet  herein  all  mag- 
nitude begins  and  ends,  its  flux  gene* 
rating  a  line,  that  of  a  line  a  suHace, 
&c.    A  line  can  only  cut  another  in  m 
point. 

Point,  in  perspective,  denotes  va« 
rious  places  with  regard  to  the  perspec- 
tive plane^  viz.  pot'n^  of  fig^t  or  ^  the 
eye,  or  principal  painty  is  a  point  in  the 
axis  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  central  rov, 
where  the  some  is  intersected  by  the 
horizon. 

Point,  or  points  of  distance,  in  per- 
spective, is  a  point  or  points,  for  there 
are  sometimes  two  of  them  placed  at 
equal  distances  from  the  point  of  sights 

Accidental  Points^  or  Contingent 
Points,  in  perspective,'  are  certain 
points  wherein  such  objects  as  may  be 
thrown  iiegligently,  and  without  order, 
under  the  plan^  do  tend  to  temiioate«— 
For  tliis  reason  they  are  not  drawn  to 
the  point  of  sight,  nor  the  points  of  dis« 
tance,  but  meet  accidentally,  or  at  ran- 
dom in  the  horizon. 

Point  of  the  Front,  in  perspectivi^ 
is  when  we  have  the  object  directly  be* 
fore  us,  and  not  more  on  one  side  tban 
the  other,  in  which  case  it  only  shews 
the  foreside;  and  if  4t  be  below  the  bo* 
rizon,  a  little  of  the  top  too^  but  uothina 
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of  the  sidey  unless  the  object  be  puly- 

gODOIlS. 

Third  Point,  is  a  point  taken  at  dis- 
cretion in  the  line  of  distance,  wherein 
all  the  dtt^onals,  drawn  from  the  divi- 
sions of  the  (ceoiuetrical  plane,  concur. 

Ohjective  Point,  a  point  on  a  geo- 
metrical plane,  whose  reuresentation  is 
reouired  on  the  perspective  plniie. 

Point  of  concourse^  in  optics,  is  thut 
wherein  converging  rays  meet;  more 
commonly  called  the  focus. 

Point  ^  dispeniony  is  that  wherein 
the  rays  begiu  to  diverge;  usually  called 
the  virtual  Ictcus.    .  { 

Point,  This  term  is  frequently  | 
used  in  a  military  sense^  as  point  ofin- 
inlertectiottf  intermediate  pmnt,  ifC-^ 
The  several  applications  ot  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  General  Hules  and  It^ 
gulations. 

Covering  Point,  a  point  which,  in 
changes  of  position,  materially  concerns 
the  movement  of  one  line  with  another. 

When  a  change  of  position  is  made  on 
a  flank  or  central  pomt  of  the  first  line, 
the  movement  of  its  covering  point,  of 
the  second  line,  determines  tlie  new  re- 
lative situation  gf  tha(  aecond  line. 

To  find  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to 
premise,  that  if  a  circle  is  described 
from  any  pohit  (A)  of  a  first  line  (A£) 
with  a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  be- 
twixt the  two  lines;  then  its  covering 
point  (a)  at  that  time  injclM  second  line 
will  be  always  in  the  ci^nimfereucc  of 
that  circle,  at  such  place  as  the  second 
Jiiie  becomes  a  tangent  to  the  circle.— 
Should  the  first  line,  therefore,  make  a 
change  of  position  (All)  either  on  a 
flank  or  central  point  (A);  its  covering 
point  (a)  will  move  so  as  still  to  preserve 
and  hah  in  its  relative  situation  (a,  2), 
and  by  the  movement  and  halt  of  that 
point  preceded  by  the  one  (d^  of  inters 
zection^  every  other  part  of  tlie  second 
line,  either  by  foUowing  them,  or  by 
yielding  from  them,  is  regulated  and  di- 
rected, Betwixt  the  old  and  new  situ- 
ation of  tlie  covering  point  (a),  and  equi^ 
di&tant  from  each,  lies  the  point  (d), 
where  the  old  and  new  positions  of  the 
second  line  in/ersec^, ana  which  is  a  pi^st 
material  one  in  the  movement  of  tliat 
line.«-See  Cavalry  Regulations,  pag|i 
263. 

Poi  NT  ^  Honour,    Sep  lion ou  e. 

Point  ^4ppuiy  the  point  upon  which 
a  Una  of  troops  is  formed,    when  the 


right  stands  in  front,  and  the  column  is 
marching  to  form,  the  first  halted  con>' 
pany,  division,  6rc.  is  the  point  of  ap4 
pui;  and  when  the  right  is  in  front, 
the  distant  point  of  formation  is  the 
left. 

Po  I N  t  of  Intersect  ion,  the  point  wher« 
two  lines  intersect  each  other. 

Intcrmtdiate  Point.  In  marcliing 
forward  that  is  called  an  intermediate 
point  which  lies  between  the  spot 
marched  from,  and  the  spot  towards 
which  you  are  advancing.  In  forming 
line,  the  center  point  between  the  right 
and  ier  t  is  the  intermediate  point.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  every  body 
of  troops,  advancing  or  retreating,  but 
especially  in  advancing  towards  the  enc** 
my,  to  find  an  intermediate  point  be- 
tween two  given,  and,  perhaps,  inacces- 
sible objects.  The  line  of  march  is  pre- 
served by  these  means  in  its  perpendi- 
cular direction,  and  every  column  may 
be  enabled  to  ascertain  its  relative  point 
of  entry  in  the  same  line. 

Poi  ST  ofAli^ntnentf  (point  d^alignc* 
tnentf  Fr.)  the  point  wliich  troops  form 
upon  and  dress  hy. 

Point  of  Formation,  a  point  taken, 
upon  which  troops  are  formed  in  mili- 
tary order. 

rcrpendicularVoitiTy  the  point  upon 
which  troops  inarch  in  a  straight  foi^ 
ward  direction. 

Relative  Vo\^i9>y  the  points  by  which 
die  pardllelism  of  a  march  is  preserved. 

Point  of  passing,  the  ground  on 
which  one  or  more  bodies  of  armed  men 
march  by  a  reviiA-ing  general. 

1^01  NT  to  salute  at,  the  spot  on  which 
the  reviewing  general  stands.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  understood  lite^ 
rally,  as  every  infantry  olBcer,  when  he 
arrives  within  six  paces  of  the  genera), 
recovers  his  swora  and  drops  it,  keep- 
ing it  in  that  situation  until  he  shall 
have  passed  him  a  prescribed  number  of 
paces.  The  cavalry  salute  within  tiie 
breadth  of  the  horse's  neck,  the  instant 
the  object  is  uncovered. 

Poi  NT  of  War,  a  loud  and  impressive 
beat  of  the  drum,  the  perfect  execution 
of  which  requires  great  skill  and  acti« 
vity.  The  point  of  war  is  beat  when  a 
battalion  charges. 

'    PoihT'blank,  (point  enrhlanc,,  Fr.^  in 

gunnerv,  denotes  the  shot  of  a  piece 

leveUed    horizontally,    without   either 
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mounting  or  sinking  the  muzzle.  In 
shooting  thus,  the  bullet  is  supposed  to 
go  in  a  direct  line,  and  not  to  move  in 
^  curve,  as  bombs  and  highly  elevated 
random  shots  do,  We^ay  supposed  to 
go  in  a  direct  line,  because  it  is  certain, 
and  easily  proved,  that  a  shot  cannot 
fly  any  part  of  its  range  in  a  right  line 
strictly  talsen;  but  the  greater  the  ve- 
locity^  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a 
right  linf ;  or  the  less  crooked  its 
range. 

FoiNT  dHntenediony  Fr.  See  Foint 
^  Intersection, 

Point  inferflierfiar«,Fr..  See  Inters 
mediate  Point. 

Point  du  jour,  Fr.  break  of  day; 
4awn. 

Point  de  nue,  Vr,  prospect,  sight,  aim. 
De  Point  en  blanc,  Fr.  point-blank. 
A  Point,  Fi\  in  time. 
A  Point  nommty  Fr.  seasonably.    • 
De  Point  en  Point,  Fr.  thoroughly; 
completely. 

PoiNTE  de  Terrey  Fr.  a  point  of  land ; 
licape. 

La  PoiNT£,  Fr.  the  point  of  the 
sword. 

Pointer,  JFr.  to  point;  tiSy  pointer un 
^noti,  to  point  a  cannon. 

Pointer  une.  troupe  ennemic,  Fr.  to 
fall  unexpectedly  upon  a  body  of  the 
«neniy,  and  to  throw  it  into  disorder  by 
a  sudden  attack  with  the  bayonet,  pike, 
or  sword. 

POINTEUR,  Fr,  the  man  who  points 
a  gun. 

POINTEURS,  Jr.  levellers.  Officers 
in  the  old  French  artillery,  who  were 
subordinate  to  the  extraordinary  com- 
missaries; but  who  were  never  employ- 
ed except  upon  field  service. 

Cardinal  POINTS,  (points  card^ 
naitx,  Fp.)  the  North,  South,  East,  and 
West.  A  tent  cannot  be  properly 
pitched,  unless  these  four  points  are 
minutely  attended  to.  The  weather- 
cords  derive  all  their  stay  by  being  cor- 
rectly carried  to  those  points. 

Points  d*appui^  Fr.  basis,  support. 
The  general  signification  of  this  term 
expresses  the  different  advantageous 
posts,  such  as  castles,  fortified  villages, 
&C.  which  the  general  of  an  army  takes 
possession  of  in  order  to  secure  his  na- 
tural position.  In  a  more  limited  sense, 
tho^'  mean  those  points  which  ai<e  taken 
up  ni  movements  and. evolutions,  Siee 
p0int  d^appuL 


Vertical  Points,  (pmnt*  v^rtieauLz^ 

Vr.^  two  points  in  the  globe,  one  of 
which  is  directly  over  our  heads,  mnd 
the  other  under  our  feet.  Tliej  are 
called  in  astronomy,  the  senUh  and  the 
nadir. 

Collateral  Points,  (points  coiiat^&MTy 
Fr.)  two  points  in  the  globe  'w^here  the 
sun  rises  and  sets;  called  East  and  IVest, 
which  the  French  likewise  naxne  orient, 
and  Occident  on  levant,  and  coucJkant, 

POINTING  of  a  gun  or  wnortar,  n 
the  placing  either  one  or  other,  so  ssto 
hit  tne  object^  or  to  come  as  near  \t  as 
possible. 

POIRE  A  POUDEE,  Fr.  a  powder- 
horn.     . 

To  POISON  a  Piece,  (mclouer  une 
piece,  Fr.)  in  gunnery,  to  dog  or  nail  it 
up. 

POISSON  d'eau  de  vie,  ¥r.  n  qoar- 
tern  of  brandy;  a  spirit  formerl/ ex- 
ported to  other  nations  by  Frano^  but 
since  her  revolution,  chiefly  consumed 
by  her  soldiery. 

POnR£L»  armour  for  the  breast  of 
a  horse. 
POIX,  JPr.  pilch. 
Poix  rhine,  Fr.  rosin. 
POLACRE,  Fr,  a  lappelled  ooaL 
POLACRE,  or  Polaque,  Fr.  a  Le- 
vantine  vessel,  which  carries  a  smack 
sail  on  the  mizen    mast,  and  square 
sails    on    the   main-^n^t   and    bow^ 
sprit.  <^V^' 

POLAIRE,  Fr,  polar. 
POLBOWNICK,  according  to  the 
last  published  Military  Dictionary  in 
France,  the  colonel  of  a  Polish  regiment 
is  so  called. 

POLE,  in  a  four-wheel  carriage,  is 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  hind  ax}e> 
tree,  and  passes  between  the  fore  axle- 
tree  and  Its  bolster,  fastened  with  the 
pole-pin,  60  as  to  move  about  it;  keep 
mg  the  fore  and  hind  carriages  toge- 
ther. ' 

Pole,  fpofc,  Fr.)  one  of  the  two 
points  upon  which  the  globe  toms.— 
One  is  called  Arctick,  and  the  otlier  An* 
tarctick  pole ;  i.  e.  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern. 

POLES,  in  castrametation,  long  roand 
pieces  of  wood,  by  which  a  marquee  or 
tent  is  supported.  There  are  three  sortSi 
viz. 

jR{</£pe-PoLE  a  long  round  piece  of 
wood|  which  runs  along  the  top  of  an 
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ofRoei^s  teot  or  marqu^,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  two  other  poles,  viz. 

Front-VoLLj  a  strong  pole  which  is 
fixed  in  the  front  part  of  an  officer's 
tent  or  marqu^e^  and  is  kept  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  by  means  of  two 
strong  cords,  called  weather-cords,  that 
run  obliquely  from  each  other,  across 
two  other  cords  from  the  rear  pole,  and 
are  kept  fast  to  the  earth  by  wooden 

Ilear-PoLC,  a  strong  pole  which  is 
filed  in  the  bock  part  of  an  officer's 
marqu^  or  tent,  ana  is  kept  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  has  been  described 
above. 

^'re-PoLES,  or  Rodi,  ardfidal  fire- 
works. They  are  generell  v  of  the  length 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  of  the  thick* 
ness  of  two  inches  at  most.  One  of  the 
ends  of  the  fire-pole  is  hollowed  out 
with  three  or  four  flutes  to  the  lengUi 
of  two  or  three  feet.  Into  one  of  these 
flutes  are  fixed  rockets  or  squibs.  Pa- 
per crackers  are  fixed  in  the  others. 
After  holes  have  been  bored  through 
the  body  of  the  pole,  in  order  that  the 
rockets  may  have  communication  with 
the  crackers,  they  must  be  neatly 
wrapped  in  paper,  the  more  eflectually 
to  deceive  the  spectators. 

Picket  Poles,  round  pieces  of  wood, 
shod  with  iron,  and  dnven  firmly  into 
the  earth,  to  fasten  cavalry  by,  when  at 
picket.  The  poles  for  the  heavj^  horse 
should  be  longer  than  those  which  are 
commonly  used.    See  Pickets. 

P0L£AX£»  an  aie  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a  loug  pole.    Sec  Battle  Are. 

POLICE,  Fn  in  a  military  sense, 
among  the  French,  this  term  compre- 
hends the  inspectors,  the  treasurers, 
the  paymasters,  the  commissaries,  the 
provost  marshal,  &c. 

Police  ifatturance^Tr.  a  policy  of 
insurance. 

POLICY  t  A  wan^^ee  Stratagem. 

POLITICAL,  reUting  to  policy,  or 
civil  govemmeuL 

POLITICS,  (PolUigue,  Fr.j  a  part 
of  ethics  which  consisu  in  the  governing 
of  states,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  safetv,  order,  and  good  morals. 

POLK,  ^y,  a  Polish  term,  signifying 
a  regiment,  from  whence  is  derived 
Polbownick,  Colonel. 

POLLAM,  Jnd.  a  measure  equal  to 
twenty  ounces:  forty  make  a  vix  in 
freight  in  Madras. 


POLL-Monry,  commonly  called  poll« 
tax,  or  capitation.  A  tax  imposed  br 
parliament  on  each  person,  or  head^ 
according  to  some  known  mark  of  dis* 
tinction;  thus,  by  Stat  18  Car.  IL 
every  duke  was  assessed  1002.  marquis 
80/.  baronet  SO/,  knight  SO/.  esquirjB 
10/.  and  every  single  pnvate  person  13i2. 
This  was  only  a  revived  tax,  as  appears 
by  former  acts  of  parliament,  particu^ 
larly  that  anno  1380,  when  it  was  im« 
posed  upon  women  from  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  men  from  fourteen.  The 
income  tax,  which  was  originally  pro* 
posed  and  carried  in  the  Bntish  liouse 
of  Commons  by  William  Pitt,  two 
years  before  he  was  dismissed  from  .of« 
fice,  bears  an  affinity  to  the  poU-^aXy 
as  far  as  it  regards  men  of  property. 
It  is  not  so  general  as  the  original  one^ 
but  what  it  wants  in  universality  it 
amply  makes  up  in  progressive  quan* 
tity.  The  army  is  not  exempted  from  it* 

POLTROON,  {Foltron,  Fr.)  a  cow- 
ard, a  dastard,  who  has  no  courage  to 
perfonn  any  thing  noble.  The  etyino* 
logy  of  poitron,  or  poltroon,  as  it  is 
usually  pronounced,  is  curious*  Both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  frequent 
instances  have  occurred  of  men,  who 
had  been  forcibly  enlisted,  having  rep* 
dered  themselves  unfit  for  service  by 
cutting  off  their  thumbs  or  fingers. 
When  this  happened  among  the  Ro» 
mans,  they  were  called  poilice  truncL 
The  French,  (as  they  ao  in  most  of 
their  words  that  are  derived  from  the 
Latin)  contract  these  two,  and  by  an 
elision  make  poitron  or  poltroon,  from 
whence  we  have  adopted  the  term.-—* 
Another,  and,'in  our  opinion,a  more  cor* 
rect  derivation,  comes  from  the  Italiaa 
PpUrone^  which  takes  its  derivation 
from  Poltro,  a  colt;  because  of  that 
animal's  readiness  to  runaway;  or  PoU 
trOy  a  bed,  as  pusillanimous  people  take 
a  pleasure  in  lying  in  bed.  This  last 
word  is  derived  from  the  high  Dutch 
PoUierf  which  signifies  a  bolster  or 
cushion.  This  contemptible  character 
is  so  little  calculated  for  a  military  life^ 
that  the  slightest  imputation  of  coward- 
ice is  sufficient  to  render  an  individual 
unworthy  of  serving  among  real  sol- 
diers. Poltroon  and  cowaiS  stand,  in 
fact,  foremost  in  the  black  catalogue  of 
military  incapacities.  Every  youne  man, 
therefore,  ought  well  to  weigh,  ex- 
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nmine,  and  digest  the  necessary  quali- 
fications for  a  profession,  M'hich,  above 
all  others,  exacts  a  diirin^  spirit,  and  an 
unqualified  contempt  of  death.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  ^he  very  man 
who  might  have  forgot  himself  in  one 
action,  and  behaved  disj»racefuUy, 
should  make  ample  amends  by  his  fu- 
ture conduct.  We  have  a  strong  in- 
stance of  this  sort  in  the  life  of  The- 
mistocle's,  as  related  by  Phitarch.  His 
words  are:— *.*The  brave  Leonidas  de- 
fended the  pass  of  Thermopylae  with 
three  hundred  men,  till  they  were  all 
cut  off  except  one  man,  who  escaped 
to  Sparta,  where  he  was'  treated  as  a 
coward,  and  nobody  would  keep  com- 
pany or  converse  with  him :  but  he  soon 
after  made  glorious  amends  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Platea,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner.* 

According  to  Tacitus,  the  old  Ger- 
mans were  in  the  habit  of  smothering 
cowardly  and  even  slugjrish  soldiers. 
They  were  buried  alive  in  mud,  and 
covered  over  with  a  hurdle.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  general  term,  of  dirty 
coward 

POLIGARCHY,  {Folygarchie,  Fr.) 
B  government  composed  of  many  chiefs 
or  leaders. 

POLYGARS,  Ind.  Chiefs  of  moun- 
tainous and  woody  districts  in  the  penin- 
sula, who  pav  only  a  lemporarv  homage. 

POLY(;ON,  {Pohf^one,  Vr)  is  a 
figure  of  more  than  four  sides,  and  is 
cither  regular  or  irregular,  exterior  or 
interior. 

"Regular  Polygon,  is  that  whose 
ungles  and  sides  are  equal.  It  has  an 
nngle  of  the  center,  and  an  angle  of  the 
polygon.  The  center  of  a  regular  poly- 
gon is  the  center  of  a  circle  which  cii^ 
cumscribes  the  polygon;  that  is,  whose 
rircumfercnre  passes  through  all  the 
angles  of  the  fipure. 

Irregular  Polygon',  is  that  whose 
-sides  and  angles  are  une({ual. 

'  Ejttcrior  PoLygok,  that  whose  lines 
touch  the  points  of  the  flanked  angles, 
when  a  place  is  fortified  inwards. 

Interior  Polycon*  that  outward  for- 
tification which  makes  the  angles  of  the 
gorge;  so  that  the  whole  bastion  is  with- 
out the  polygon. 

POLYEftRE,  JFV.-5ee  Poh/edron. 

Lunettes  Polybphes,  Fr,  '  Magni- 
fying (lasses. 
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POLYEDRICAL,  7  having 
POLYEDROUS,  J  sides. 
POLYEDRON,    a   solid    figni 

body  consisting  of  man  v  sides. 

POLYGR.\PHIE,  IV.— See  I*ofy^ 
graphy. 

POLYNOMIAL,  (Polyname^  Fr,) 
an  algebraical  term,  signifying  a  quan- 
tity made  np  of  many  others  hy  means  of 
the  sign  -f-  ^i^d  the  sign  — ->. 

POLYORCETE,  Fr.  a  term  used 
among  the  French  to  distinguish  grrat 
warriors.  It  literally  signifies  the  taJLin; 
of  strong  towns.  Marshals  Saxe  and 
Lowendalh,  les  grands  Pofyorccies  ot* 
the  last  century. 

POLYSPAS'rON,     or      what     the 
French  call  potilie  multiplier^  a  species 
of  crane  which  consists  of  severau  pol- 
lics.    It  is  also  named   corbrau   d*Ar^ 
chimede,    Demetrius  Poliorcetes  made 
use   of  this   engine  at   the    siege    of 
Rhodes.     Diognetus  the  architect,  who 
came  after  him,  improved  it  considera- 
bly ;  and  Collias,  who  had  retomed  Co 
Rhodes  &om  Arado,  brought  it  to  the 
greatest  perfection  in  those  dajs.     It 
had  sufhcient  power  to  raise  large  tur- 
rets, and  even  whole  gallies  into  the 
air. 

POIATECHNIQUE,     ?     a    word 

JEro/f  Poi  YrrcHNiQUE,  J  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  used  by  the  French 
to  distinguish  an  establishment  in  which 
all  sciences  are  taught.  The  militarv 
school,  which  existed  during  the  French 
monarchy,  is  comprised  in  this  institv* 
tion. — See  Military  School. 

POMADA,  an  exercise  of  Taoltio!; 
the  wooden  horse,  by  laying  one  band 
over  the  ponmiel  of  the  saddle. 

POMERIUM,  in  ancient  architec- 
ture^* that  space  of  ground  which  lay 
between  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town  and. 
the  inhabitants'  houses.  The  term  is 
still  used  among  modern  architects^ par- 
ticularly by  the  Italians,  as  Peter  Ca- 
tnneo,  and  Alghisi)  to  describe  the 
breadth  of  the  terre  pleine  of  the  ram* 
part,  its  inward  talus,  and  the  vacant 
space  which  is  usually  left  between  thi* 
talus  and  the  houses  of  the  town. 

POMMEAU,  Fr.    See  Pommel. 

POMMEI^  (PommeaUf  Fr.)  a  piece 
of  brass  or  other  substance,  at  top,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  saddle  buw,  to 
which  are  fastened  tlie  holsters,  stirrup 
leathers,  &:c.    Also,  the  knob  at  the  ex*> 
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tremity  of  the  handle  th^t  balances  the 
blade  of  the  swurd. 

POMMES,  Fr.  round  pieces  of  wood 
which  are  variously  used  for  ornameut, 
&c. 

PoMVES  depamlUm  et  (Tenieigne,  Fr. 
the  piece  of  wood  which  is  fixed  at  the 
top  of  the  colour  staiF,  &c. 

POMPE,  Fr.-See  Pump. 

PoMPE  i  Jvuj  Fr.  a  steam-engine. 
Mr.  Watts,  of  this  country,  has  brought 
vhe  steam-engine  to  the  highest  point  of 
%itility. 

PoifpE  de  mer^  Fr.  a  sea-pump,  or  a 
pump  used  on  board  a  ship. 

Pom  PER,  Fr.  to  pump. 

PONANT,  Fr,  the  west.  In  the 
French  sea  service,  ponant  signifies  that 
part  oT  the  pceao  which  is  separated 
from  the  seas  in  the  Levant  by  the 
itraits  of  Gibraltar. 

OfficUr  PoN  A  NTi  9,  Fr,  one  who  serves 
upon  the  ocean. 

Armie  Pokantine,  Fr,  the  army  of 
the  west 

PONCEAU,  Fr,  a  small  bridge  of 
•ne  arch,  which  is  thrown  across  a  ca- 
nal or  rivulet. 

PONCER,  Fr,  to  rub  pounce  upon 
any  thing. 

PoMCER,  Fr,  This  word  also  signi- 
fies to  impress  any  drawing,  plan,  or 
fifrurc,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  by  means 
of  a  needle  and  some  charcoal,  or  co- 
loured dust;  which  is  effected  by  prick- 
ing through  the  difierent  features,  lines, 
&c.  of  the  upper  sketch  or  drawin'j, 
at  small  iiitennediate  distances,  and 
then  forcing  the  charcoal,  which  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  fine  linen, 
through  the  difierent  holes,  upon  the 
lilank  paper  underneath. 

PONIARD,  a  little  pointed  dagger, 
y/^ry  sharp  edged. 

PONT,  Fr,  a  bridge;  .-i  deck. 

Pont  ior^  Fr.  a  figurative  expression 
which  the  French  use,  when  they  hwHiex 
an  enemy,  whom  they  have  defeated, 
to  retire  without  molestation.  Hence, 
fnrt  un  pont  (Tor  d  sun  ennemi,  to  sufier 
your  eneoiy  to  escape. 

Pont  flottant^  Fr.— See  Floatihc 
bridge, 

PovT-ieviSf  Fr. — See  DfLAyi-bridge, 

PosT'tmtmant,  Fr.  a  moveable 
bridge.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  draw- 
bridge, with  this  difierence,  that  it 
turns  upon  •  pivot,  aud  goes  entirely 
lound. 


RoNT  de  boi$t  Fr.  a  w(K>den  bridge. 
Pont  dejonc,  Fr,  a  bridge  of  rushes. 
Post  de  iartUf  Fr,  a  salfy-bridge. 
Pont  dormant ^  Fr.  a  wooden  bridge, 
which  is  generally  laid  upon  the  fosse  of 
a  fortified  town,  K)r  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  constant  communication  be* 
twecn  the  main  body  of  the  place  and 
the  OQtworks  and  country  rouncl.  These 
bridges  are  not  thrown  entirely  across 
the  fosses,  but  terminate  within  twelve 
pr  fifteen  feet  of  the  revetement;  the 
space  from  thence  is  supplied  by  draw* 
bridges.  When  the  ponts  dormant  are 
very  long,  a  swing  bridge  is  constructed 
in  the  center  of  it.  When  the  ditches 
are  wet,  and  so  constantly  supplied  with 
water,  that  the  depth  of  it  is  generally 
the  siime,  bridges  of  boats  may  be  used 
instesid  of  p(mts  dormant.  And  in  cases 
of  attack,  floating  bridges  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  lieu  of  both. 

Pont  ^  bawule,  Fr.  a  bridge  which 
is  supported  by  an  axle-tree  that 
runs  through  its  center,  and  which  is 
lifted  up  on  each  side  as  occasion  re- 
quires. 

Pont  d  coulissr,  Fr.    Couiisse  lite- 
rally signifies  a  scene,  such  as  is  used 
in  theatres,   whicii  can  be   shifted  at 
'  will.     We  may,  therefore,  not  impro- 
perly call  it  a  sliding  or  shifting  bridge. 
j  This  l)rid{;e  u  Ubed  for  the  purpose  of 
;  conveying  troops,  <m  foot,  across  a  foss6 
j  or  a  river   of    moderate  breadth.    It 
must  he  vrry  lii;lit  and  portable;  con- 
'  structcd  with  boards,    and  measuring 
I  about  six  feet  in  breadth.    The  planks 
<  arre  nninbercd,  so  that  the  instant  it  is 
I  found   necessary  to   eflfect  a  passage, 
•  they  may  be  put  together  by  meaus  of 
;  running  grooves.     When  the  planks  are 
thus  arranged,  the  pontoneers,  to  whom 
these    matters  are  always    entrusted, 
throw  two  thick  beams  across  the  fosse 
or  river,  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  about  five  feet  asunder,  to 
allow  the*floor  or  platform  half  a  foot 
on  each   side.    Small  iron  wheels  or 
casters  are  fixed  underneath  the  two 
sides  of  the  floor  or  platform,  in  such 
a  manner,  that*  tlie  whole  may  be  in- 
stantly slided  into  the  deep  grooves  that 
have  been  previously  made  in  the  trans- 
verse beams.    This  constrnction  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  very  practicable  in 
war.    The  sliding  bridges  may  also  be 
used,  to  advantage^  in  crossing  rivers 
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6f  larger  dimentioDs.     In  these  cases 
there  mast  be  two  of  the  kind,  and  they 
are  united  in  the  middle  by  means  of 
two  piles,  or  strong  stakes  of  wood, 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
upon  which  the  transverse  beams  can 
rest  from  each  side.    It  is  here  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  in  a  war  of  posts, 
and  ia  a  broken  and  mountainous  coun- 
try, an  ingenious  and  active  officer  may, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  pontoneei^ 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  a  {general, 
and  even  soroetknos  determine  the  issue 
of  a  battle.    When  the  Austrian  and 
French  armies  first  met,  near  the  me* 
morable  village  of  Marengo,  a  large  de- 
tachment of  Bonaparte's  army  would 
"have  been  drowned  in  the  Scrivia,  Iiad 
it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  mind 
and  the  activity  of  the  officer  who  cono- 
roanded  a  body  of  pontoneers.    The 
republican  troops,  having  been  thrown 
into  disorder,  were  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  as  the  Scrivia  had  been  con- 
•iderably  swollen  by  the  rain  which  fell 
the  preceding  night,  they  would  have 
been  cut  off.  Fonts  d  coulisse^  or  sliding 
•bridges,   with  the  assistance  of  some 
boats,   were   hastily  established,   and 
they  not  only  escaped  the  pursuit  of 
the  victorious  Austrians,  but  added  to 
the  strength  of  the  French  army,  which 
had  also  given  way.    For  the  particu- 
lars of  this  transaction  see  Berthier*s 
Keport. 

roNT  i  rouletteSy  Fr.  a  bridge  on 
rollers  or  on  casters.— See  Pont  d  CoU' 
lisse, 

Pont  &  quatre  Branchet,  Fr.  a 
bridge  which  consists  of  four  abut- 
ments, and  is  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  unite,  at  one  given  point, 
the  navigation  of  four  different  canals, 
by  means  uf  an  arch  that  has  four  open^ 
ings  for  the  passage  of  barges  and 
b<Mits.  A  bridge  of  tliis  description 
was  erected  in  1750,  when  the  junction 
Vas  made  of  the  Calais  and  Ardres  ca* 
tials,  on  the  new  road  which  leads  from 
Calais  to  St.  Omers. 

Pont  aqueduc,  Fr.  a  bridge,  over 
which  a  cunal  flows;  as  the  Pont  du 
Card  in  Languedoc  in  France. 

Pont  de  bateaux^  Fr.  a  bridge  of 
boats.  When  a  river  is  either  too  broad, 
too  deep,  or  too  rapid,  to  allow  stone 
or  pile-work  to  be  used,  a  number  of 
boats  or  barget  must  be  moored  and 


lashed  togetlier,  at  given  distances,  ottr 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river:  iui 
when  'this  )ias  been  done,  a  solid  dxr 
or  platfona  is  constructed  on  tbeai  :ur 
the  passage  of  cannon,  w^onS|  &c. 

Pont  i  JUur  ^Eau,  Fr.  a  bri^ 
which  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the  waur 
It  is  generally  made  for  the  purpchc  i 
keeping  up  a  communication  with  m 
different  works  iu  a  fortified  pkioe,  y>*'' 
the  ditches  are  filled  with  water.  Vi 
floor  is  level  with  the  water.  The  br«ti.« 
is  raised  upon  wooden  trestles. 

Pont  de  Communication^  Fr.  abrid^^ 
which  ser>'es  to  keep  up  a  rc^olar  o^s^ 
munication  between  the  diflTerent  qw** 
ters  or  cantonments  of  an  army,  •tb'^ 
is  divided  by  a  river,  or  by  leit.-* 
strong  currents.  Several  bridges  uf  :u 
description  arc  built  io  time  of  war,  a 
order  to  receive  and  to  throw  io  Mp- 
plies  as  they  may  be  required. 

Pont  dt  Fatcinetj  Fr.  a  bridj^  m^J* 
of  hurdles  or  fascines.    It  is  grocr».r 
six  toises  in  breadth,  and  is  qm^  at 
sieges  when  the  fosses  are  filled  «i:> 
water.    When  the  besiegers  hare  re* 
solved  to  storm  a  breach,  the  approach 
to  which  b  interrupted  by  water,  tbcf 
throw  one,  two,  or  three  beds  ot  »*«»' 
dues  across,  fastened  together  aadkcp: 
steady   by    means    of   wooden  pi'^ 
Stones  and  earth  are  next  thnmn  sp** 
the  fascines,'  to  keep  them  »ua<l?  ^ 
the   water.     An  epaulement  n  i^ 
made  towards  the  side  of  the  met'* 
nieiit  of  the  place,  and  the  brid^^ 
finally  constructed  with  thick  pW'i 
The  epaulement  serves  to  protect  ii' 
workmen  or  artificers  from  the  fi«  •• 
the  besieged. 

Pont  i/c  Pcmeon*,  Fr.  »eePo«ioo>- 
bridge,  , 

Pont  dt  Corden,  Fr.  •  Wv  * 
ropes,  or  a  bridge  constructed  •^'^ 
ropes.  A  French  writer  sa^s^  *  JlI* 
not  been  able  to  discover,  in  •«▼  ^*** 
not  even  in  tlie  Dictionnmrt  ^^^"^^ 
det  Sciences,  a  descriptive  ^  'r 
bridge;  yet  it  is  well  known,  tb^J^ 
the  means  of  this  constmction,  w 
owes  its  origin  to  two  ^^^r?2 
priests,  and  to  which  ''* ''*J^*!!L, 
for  the  knowledge  of  a  \fu^  ^ 
the  L^?ra),  the  Count  DHaic«w*.  P^ 
ed  a  victory  over  the  Spanisrdi  * 
plain  of  Lorens,  on  the  «**  ^  J-'J 
1745.    These  bridge  ait  "^^ 
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strong  ropes  twisted  and  inter\t'Oven 
together;  and  they  arc  extremely  use- 
ful in  passing  deep  ravines  and  Hollow 
ttTiys. 

Fonts  de  Tranchiet^  Fr.  This  term 
is  used  among  the  French  to  siG;nify 
those  parts  of  a  trench  which  have  been 
left  unfinished  throu^^h  the  flight  or  de- 
struction of  the  artificers  employed 
upon  it;  or  because  they  have  been  too 
much  wounded  to  continue  at  their 
tvork.  In  these  cases  the  persons,  who 
have  the  management  of  the  sap,  de- 
tach men  from  the  quarters,  where 
they  may  be  least  wanted,  iu  order  to 
complete  the  undertaking. 

Pont  ntxpendu^Yr,  a  hanging  bridge. 
This  sort  of  bridge  is  generally  made 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  commu- 
nication between  two  countries,  which 
are  otherways  separated  by  precipices 
or  steep  rocks.  The  bridge  is  support- 
ed by  a  quantity  of  strung  '  chains, 
which  are  fastened  at  each  of  the  two 
extremities.  An  undertaking  of  this 
kind  must  seem,  at  iirst  sight,  imprac- 
ticable; but  it  has  frequently  succeed- 
ed in  Europe,  as  may  be  seen  in  Pied- 
mont and  Savoy.  In  the  latter  court- 
try,  indeed,  there  is  a  handng  bridge, 
which  is  built  of  stone  on  iron  chains. 
See  Hanging  Bridge, 

Pont  volant^  Fr.  a  flying  bridge. 
This  sort  of  bridge  has  a  helm  to  it,  by 
which  the  ferryman  can  guide  it  from 
one  side  of  a  river  to  the  other.  The 
one  at  Cologne,  in  Lower  Germany,  is 
large  enough  for  four  or  five  hundred 
men  to  cross  at  a  time.  See  FtYii^G 
Bridge. 

PoNT-/«?iJ  i  Bascule,  Fr.  a  draw- 
bridge, swung  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  frame  (half  of  which  is  concealed 
within  what  is  called  cage  de  la  ba9- 
cule,  or  hold  of  the  swipe,)  and  the 
>ther  half  (which  is  properly  the  tablier 
iu  pont,  or  frame  itself,)  covei*s  all  the 
exterior  side  of  the  gate,  or  entrance 
into  the  place. 

PoNT3-/er«  en  zig-za/;$f  Fr.    draw- 
bridges constructed  in  a  zig-zag  manner, 
before  the  gates  of  forti^ed  towns  or 
places,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  en- 
iiading  the  entrance. 
Tete  de  Pont.    See  Tete. 
PpNTfe,  Fr.  covered  in,  as  a  vessel 
s  which  has  a  deck. 
PONTON,  Jr,  lighter. 


IH3NT0NIER,  Fr.  lighterman. 

PONTON  or  PONTOON,  a  kind 
of  flat-bottomed  boat,  whose  carcass  of 
wood  is  lined  within  and  without  with 
tin :  they  serve  to  lay  bridges  over  rivers 
for  the  artillery  and  army  to  march 
over.  The  French  pontoons,  and  those 
of  most  other  powers,  are  made  of  cop* 
per  on  the  outside:  though  they  cost 
more  at  first,  yet  they  last  much  longer 
than  those  of  tin ;  anid,  when  worn  out, 
the  copper  sells  nearly  for  as  much  as  it 
cost  at  hrst;  but  when  ours  are  rendered 
useless,  they  sell  for  notliing.  Our  pen* 
toons  are  21  feet  long,  5  feet  broad,  and 
depth  within  2  feet  1.  5  inches. 

PoNTOON-ccrriflgf,  is  made  with  two 
wheels  only,  and  two  long  side-pieces, 
whose  fore-ends  are  supported  by  a  lim- 
ber; and  serves  to  carry  the  pontoon, 
boards,  cross  timbers,  anchors,  and 
every  other  thing  necessary  for  making 
a  bridge. 

PoNTOON-inW^e,  is  made  of  pon- 
toons, slipped  into  the  water,  and  placed 
about  five  or  six  feet  asunder ;  each  fas- 
tened with  an  anclior,  when  the  river 
has  a  strong  current,  or  to  a  strong  rope 
that  goes  across  the  river,  running 
through  the  rings  of  the  pontoons.  Each 
boat  has  an  anchor,  cable,  baulks,  and 
chests.  The  baulks  are  about  5  or  6 
inches  square,  and  21  feet  long.  The 
chests  are  boards  joined  together  by 
wooden  bars,  about  three  feet  broad, 
.  and  12  feet  lung.  The  baulks  are  laid 
across  -  the  pontoons  at  some,  distance 
from  one  another,  and  the  chests  upon 
them  joined  close;  which  makes  a, 
bridge,  in  a  very  short  time,  capable  of 
supporting  any  weight. 

POOLBUNDY,  Ind.  a  dam  to  pre- 
vent inundations.  ' 

POONA,  Ind.  a  day  flied  for  the 
Zemindars  to  bring  in  their  balances  for 
the  year. 

POONEA,  Ind,  the  Indian  name  of 
a  month. 

POOR,  indigent,  necessitous,  op- 
pressed %vith  want. 

Poor  in  resources  and  expedients^  of 
a  limited  conception ;  of  a  narrow  un- 
derstanding; unequal  to  an  arduous  en« 
terprize. 

POOR  or  PORE,  Ind.  when  it  tci^ 
minates  a  word,  means  dty;  as  Vizia- 
pore^  &c. 

POOSE,  Ind,  the  name  of  a  month 

following 
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foHowiiig  Ughun  :  it  in  some  degree  ac- 
cords with  December  and  January. 

POOSHTAY  Bundee,lnd.  emWnk-' 
i&ents  of  rivers.  It  likewise  means 
bridges  thrown  over  rivers. 

POOSKUT,  Ind.  a  small  weight, 
measuring  eight  koonchys,  or  sixty-four 
handfuls;  one  koonchy  being  equal  to 
eight  handfuls. 

POPULATION,  Populacy,  Popular 
tio/i,  Fr.  the  state  of  a  country  with 
respect  to  numbers  of  people. 

Population  and  strength  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Pozters,  As  the  strength  of 
cv€ry  country  must  grow  out  of  its  po- 
pulation, more  or  less  considered,  we 
oave  collected  the  following  short  ab- 
stract of  the  population  andstrength  of 
£ui*ope. 

Russia  has  a  population  of  25,000,000. 
In  1778  her  peace  establishment  was 
composed  of  130,000'  effective  men, 
trained  to  European  discipline ;  but  this 
force  is  now  augmented  to  400,000,  in- 
cluding G0,000  Cossacks. 

France  has  32,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
Since  the  revolution  she  has  maintained 
400,000  soldiers,  and  has  augmented 
her  army  to  600,000  men  during  the 
war. 

Austria  has  18,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants.. Since  the  Turkish  war  she  has 
never  reduced  her  military  establish- 
-inent  below  the  force  of  350,000  men^ 
and  has  increased  it  in  time  of  war  to 
400,000. 

Prussia  has  9,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
She  maintains,  by  a  peculiar  system,  in 
time  of  peace,  250,000  exercised  sol- 
diers, ana  pan  augment  her  army,  in 
time  of  war,  to  360,000,  perhaps 
\400,QQ0  meji. 

Sweden  has  a  population  of  3,^00,000 
inhabitants,  ana  an  army  pf  about 
43,000  men,  which  she  can  augment  to 
100,000,  in  time  of  war,  with  the  aid 
of  a  militia. 

Denmark  has  a  population  of 
SjiQOO^OOO,  with  an  army  of  70,000 
men,  including  a  well  armed  and  a  pe- 
culiar sort  of  militia,  commanded  by 
regular  and  well  informed  olHcerSy  and 


attached  to  regular  regiments.    In  time 
of  war  this  force  vs  greatly  increased. 

Spain  has  9,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
She  maintains,  in  time  of  peace,  70,000 
men,  and  has,  in  time  of  war,  a  force 
of  120,000,  including  a  well  composed 
militia :  but  her  regular  force  is  seldom 
coinplete. 

Holland  has  3,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  an  army  of  16|000  men ;  but  in 
the  war  of  the  succession  she  had  a 
force  of  102,000  men  in  her  pay,  and 
of  which  there  were  65,000  men  in  the 
field,  as  appears  by  Lord  Bolingbroke'l 
dispatches.  The  Dutch  always  em- 
ployed mercenaries.  The  decay  of  this 
force  opened  the  Low  Countries  to  the 
French. 

Great  Britain,  Including  Ireland 
her  population  consists  of  15,000,000 
of  inhabitants.-^he  has  the  greatest 
capacity  of  any  country  to  form  an  ar- 
my, commensurate  with  her  rank  and 
resources ;  but  she  creates,  by  a  false 
system,  a  feeble  artificial  force  with 
great  difficulty ;  and  precipitates  a  re- 
duction of  that  force,  at  the  conclusion 
of  every  war,  to  the  obliteration  of  her 
military  character,  and  the  dissolution 
of  awakened  energies. 

Portugal  has  2,220,000  inhabitants, 
with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and 
100,000  militia,  who  serve  without  pay; 
but  whom  General  Dumourier  repre- 
sents as  being  formidable  to  the 
Spaniards  by  their  peculiar  mode  of 
carrying  on  warfare ;  but  when  General 
Stuart  went  to  Portugal  he  found  only 
11,000  regular  soldiers,  instead  of  the 
number  he  had  expected  to  find,  viz. 
60,000. 

With  respect  to  our  own  country  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  -  that,  on  an 
average,  the  population  of  the  British 
Isle's  (including  Ireland,  which  has  con- 
siderably increased)  has  risen  frou^ 
8,100,000  to  15,000,000  in  a  century. 
It  has  been  computed  that  186,000,  or 
thereabouts,  die  annually  in  England  ; 
and  that  255,426  are  "born,  leaving  the 
annual  increase  99,426. 
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Distinct  tummary  of  tht  Fojndation  of  the  British  Empire,  not  including  our 

Foreign  Fossessions. 

Houses  inhabited.  Families.       Mfdes.  Feoifdes.  Total. 

Cnglaad        -        -        1,467^70     1,778,42CL  3,987,935  4^3,499  8,331,434 

Walci            *        -  ~      108,053        118,303        257;178  284,368  541,546 

Scotland        -        -          S94,553        364,079       734,581  864,487  1,599,068 

Army,  including  Militia       ....        198,351  -        -  198,351 

T4avy,  including  Marines      ....        1S6^279  -        -  lJii6,279 

Seamen  in  reg.  shipping      ......         144^58  -        -  144,558 

Convictt  in  tht  hulks         ....           i^lO  -        -  1,410 


1,870,476     S,S60,802    5^450,293     5,49$;354  10,942,646 

Ireland  cooiputed  at      -       ,-        -        -        •     4/X)0,000 
Ouernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  and  Man  80,000 

General  Total      15,022,646 


TUe  de  PORC.    See  Coin  de  Ma^ 

MiUtaire :  also  Tite, 

POE££,iV.    See  SUher  ^  I'Ombre. 

POIUSTICKffitfMm/,  in  mathematics, 

is  that  which  detennines  when,  by  wliac 

means,  and  how  many  diflfcreut  ways, 

uny  problem  may  be  resolved. 

POKPflYttE,  Fr.  porphyry.    A  fine 
red  marble. 

POUT,  Fr.  a  harbour. 
Jertner  Ics  POUTS,  Fr.  to  lav  a  ge- 
neral  embargo  upon  pipping.  £)uring 
the  French  monarchy  tliis  practice  l^Ve- 
quently  occurred*  for  the  purpose  of  se* 
curing  able  bodied  scameu. 

PoaT,  Fr.  this  word  is  likewise  used 
to  express  tlic  tonnage  of  a  vessel. 

PORTAL,  (pwtail,  Fr.)  the  front  or 
fa^de  of  a  large  building,  where  tlie 
prmcipnl  gate  stands. 

Tirer  d  bout  POUTANT,  Fr.  to  fire 
at  an  object  which  lies  as  far  off  as  a 
cannon  nr  musquet  can  carry. 

'Jiicr  d  bout  PoRTAKT,  IV.  to  kill  or 
do  execution  as  far  as  a  piece  can 
cany. 

To  Port,  to  carry. 

Port  anas,  a  word  of  command  which 
was  adopted  during  the  late  war, 
and  is  universally  practised  in  the 
British  army.  It  consists  in  bringing 
the  firelock  diagonally  across  the  chest 
from  the  carry.  This  position  of  the 
mysquet  affords  a  great  facility  to  the 
person  who  inspects  thetoudi-hole,&c. 
In  dismi^ing  guards,  preparing  to  charge, 
tic,  apldiers  are  ordered  to  port 


The  French,  as  we  have  already  observed,  * 
do  not  practice  this  method.  Their  word 
of  command,  haut  let  twmes,  corresponds 
with  our  recover. 

PORTCLUSE,  or  POKr-cuUiee,  in 
fortification,  is  an  assemblage  of  several 
large  pieces  of  wood,  joined  across  one 
.  anotlier  like  a  harrow,  and  eaoh  pointed  ' 
with  iron  at  the  bottom.  They  are 
sometimes  hung  over  the  gate-way  of 
;  old  fortified  towns,  ready  to  let  down  in 
case  of  a  surprise,  when  the  gates  could 
not  be  shut. 

'  Fonr-Jire,  in  artillery,  a  composition 
put  in  a  paper-case  to  fire  gnns  and 
mortars,  instead  of  a  lint«stock  and 
match.    See  Laboratory  Works, 

PORTGLAVE,  Fr,  See  Porte- 
Epee. 

Port  de  Vanned  Fr.  the  carriage  of 
the  firelock. 

Porte,  Fr,  a  gate.  Fortes  d^une 
ville,  the  gates  of  a  fortified  town. 

Portr.  This  word  is  used,  both  in 
French  and  English,  to  signify  the 
court  or  residence  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  Turks,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
tlut  of  the  Grand  Signer,  The  French 
say,  la  Porte  Ottomane,  the  port,  or  Otr 
toman  court. 

PoRTErarTttC^iue,  Fr.  the  king's  guiv- 
bearer. 

PoKTtrhaguettef  Fr,  the  pipe  of  a 
musquet  or  pistol,  into  which  the  ram* 
rod  runs.    It  also  signifies  the  cylinder* 
of  a  Prussian  musquet,  which  is  parallel 
with  its  bi^nti. 

4T  PORTB- 
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'PofLTKfdr^pei^f  ?  Fr.  the  person  who  | 

PoRTS-ciisf  ^ne^ )  carries  the  odours. 

PoRTB  d^iduMty  Fr.  a  flood-gate.  The 
two  folding  parts  are  joined  together, 
and  form  an  angle  in  the  centre. 

PoRTE-lj>^  Fr.  a  sword-hearpr.  It 
likewise  means  a  sword-belt, 

PoKT-^mdlard^  Fr.  the  standards 
bearer. 

VoKtXrfeUf  Fr.  a  machine  made  of 
wood  or  copper,  by  which  fire  is  com- 
municated to  gunpowder  in  a  shell,  fuse, 
or  piece  of  oranance.  It  is  sometimes 
made  of  paste-board.  Where  there  is 
any  ground  to  apprehend  that  a  cannon 
vriU  burst,  the  priming  made  of  a  cer- 
tain composition,  is  put  into  the  paste- 
lioard  case,  -  by  whicn  means  the  can- 
noneer has  tiipe  to  retire  before  any  ac- 
cident can  happen. 

PoRT£;/e»,Fr.  is  likewise  used  among 
artificers  to  signify  all  sorts  of  fus^ 
or  matches,  by  wmdi  fire  is  oommuni* 
cated  to  many  quarters  at  onoe^-- 
They  last  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  compositton  with  which  they  are 
made  up. 

PoKTS^bf  MAf  Fr.  in  artificial  fire- 
ivorks,  a  species  of  cartridge  which  is 
Ijolent  into  a  curve  by  means  of  a  sloping 
pieoa  of  wood. 

PoBTS-gorgotfiif,  ou  hmtenude  gar- 
^ousie,  Fr.  a  wooden  case,  in  which  car- 
tridges are  conveyed  to  load  ordnance- 
pieces.  Ther^  are  two  toeaoh  {ueoe. 
^  PoRTs-iiuttM  de  la  maiaon  ihi  roi^  Fr. 
mace-bearer  or  tip-staff  belonp^ng  to 
the  king's  household*  A  situation 
which  was  held  during  the  French  mo- 
narchy, and  sicnified  the  same  as  huMer 
d^armUf  which  see. 

PoRTE-'fiiotis^tteloti,  Fr.  a  swivel. 

PoRTs-oi^/l«Njne,  Fr.  in  the  ancient 
French  armies,  the  otficer  who  held  the 
first  post  of  dignity  was  so  called.    See 

OaiFLAMMt, 

PoRTB'^qM',  Fr.  a  pipe-bearer  among 
the  Turks. 

PoRTR  d*une  place  de  gnerrtf  Fr,  the 

gate  of  a  fortified  place.    This  gate  is 

always  made  in  the  center  of  the  cur- 

'  tain,  in  order  to  be  well  protected  on 

the  flanks  and  faces.    See  Fortes, 

Porte  resp^cl,  Fr.  a  figiuative  eipres- 
noB  which  is  attached  to  an  armed 
Ifody  whose  appearanoeinqiresies  terror^ 
0^  inspires  awe. 

Ports  de  secours,  Fr.  the  gate  in  a 


citadel,  which  has  an  outlet  towards  the 
country,  is  so  called.  By  means  of  thia 
gate  the  garrison  can  always  receive  nmo* 
cours  or  reinforcements,  in  cases  of  ci- 
vil insurrection,  or  under  circumstancea 
of  surprise. 

PoRTEri;aur,  Fr.  a  speaking  trumpet. 

A  la  P0BT££,  Fr.  within  the  reach 
or  ranee.  Hence  i  la  partte  d*un  co- 
wm,  within  the  reach  or  range  of  acaa- 


Don. 


PoRTiE  dufuiilj  Fr.  by  this  exprea- 
sion  the  French  generally  understand 
the  distance  which  a  musqoet-shot  goes 
to  its  ultimate  destination.  It  is  sap« 
posed  to  vary  from  120  to  150  toises^ 

Ports E  dti  pieces,  Fr.  the  flight  or 
reach  of  cannon. 

PoRTiE  i  taiite  'OoUe^t  Fr.  the  flight 
of  a  cannon  shot  when  it  makes  an  an- 

{{le  of  45  degrees  with  the  horizon,  or 
evel  of  the  country.    In  this  manner 
it  completes  the  greatest  possible  range. 

PoRTxE  de  but  en  6/anc,  Fr.  the  for- 
ward  direction  and  flight,  which  a  ball 
des^bes  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to 
its  ultimate  object.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally found'  by  experience,  that  the  dit> 
tance  so  described  could  not  exceed 
300  toises.  Beyond  that,  the  ball  baa 
been  known  to  deviate.  According  to 
Belidor,  pieces  of  ordnance  will  cany 
farther  in  the  morning  and  at  nishc^ 
when  the  weather  is  cool  and  rareneda 
than  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  at 
noon,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  prevails. 
This  circumstance  is  amp^  discussed  in 
his  Bombardier  Fran^xiii;  and  his  bl>» 
servations  wei^  proved  to  be  correct,  bj 
experiments  made  in  June,  1744»  at 
Ussonne.  These  experiments  com* 
menced  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  lasted  till  twelvel  It  was  re^* 
marked,  that  the  shells,  which  were 
thrown  out  of  three  mortars^  gradually 
fell  short  of  their  original  range.  Be- 
sides the  portU  a  toute  voUe,  and  the 
portee  de  but  en  bUme^  or  the  full  range 
and  the  point  blank  shot,  there  is  the 
tieoehety  which  Marshal  Vauban  invent- 
ed, and  whidi  see  under  the  term  JRs* 
eochet, 

PORTBR,  FV-.  to  dury.  Itisama- 
rine  term ;  as  porter  toniet  set  wa/Ies.— 
To  carry  all  her  sails.  It  is  likewise 
used  as  a  word  of  command,  vi^J^N^tar 
eot  at7ne$f  carry  arms. 

PoR^R^  fV.  This  woiil  h  flM  mp^ 
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plied  among  Uie  French,  (and  our  word 
carry  frequently  oonresponda  with  the 
Yftrious  signiiicadonsy)  to  the  diferent 
directions  or  motions  which  helonc  to 
«U  fire-imns  and  missile  weapons.  They 
likewise  say,  in  speaking  of  a  gon-shot 
woundy  that  it  is  dangerous,  heoutse  the 
Ml  f  «  porU  9ur  Vo$f)  has  reached  or 
hit  the  bone. 

PoBTsa  aiie  botte^  Fr.to  make  a  thrust 
or  pass. 

roRTEREAlf,  Fr.  a  dam. 

FORTES  d'uM  vUle  de  guerrCy  Fr. 
openings  which  cross  the  ramparts  of  a 
fortified  town  or  phice,  and  are  generally 
flffchedover.  These  openings  are  usually 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain,  be- 
tween two  bastions.  They  are  from 
nine  to  ten  feet  broad,  and  from  thirteen 
to  fourteen  feet  hi^h.  The  gates  are 
mostly  decorated  with  trophies  of  war : 
nod  in  some  instances  a  very  superflu- 
ous magnificence  is  exhibited. 

FauMset  Fortes,  IV.  false  gates  or 
imaginary  inlets.  These  are  almost  al- 
ways nuule  in  the  reverse,  or  behind 
khe  oriilon,in  order  to  conceal  and  ren- 
der easjr  any  projected  sallies  against 
the  besieging  parties;  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suddenly  falling  upon  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  an  enemy. 

FORTEURS  d'eoM,  Fr.  water  car- 
riers. In  India  they  are  called  beaatus. 
Amongst  the  Turks,  the  sakkas,  or 
water-carriers,  are  taken  from  the  lowest 
rank  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Capi- 
^uly  infantry.  The  number  of  these 
men  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ierviceon  which  the  Turks  are  employ- 
ed. They  are  under  the  orders  or  the 
officers  who  conunand  companies ;  and 
although  their  situation  is  not  only 
the  most  degrading,  but  the  most  labo- 
rious in  the  arm^,  they  maj,  neverthe- 
less, become  soldiers.  Their  dress  oon- 
sbts  of  brown  leatjier ;  and,  from  the 
continual  fatigUe  which  they  undergo, 
their  appearance  is  wretched  in  the  ex- 
tremoh 

The  Turks  have  more  men  of  this 
descripbon  in  their  service,  than  are 
found  in  any  other;  not  even  India 
excepted.  For,  independent  of  the  state 
of  their  climate,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  havinc  water  brought  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  they  use 
large  quantities  in  ablution ;  every 
Tuck  takes  care  to  wash  himself  from 


head  to  foot  before  he  says  his  daily 
prayers. 

PORT-FIRE,  a  composition  of  meal* 
powder,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre,  driven 
into  a  case  of  paper,  to  serve  instead  of 
a  match  to  fire  guns. 

PORT-FOLIO,  in  a  general  aocept»> 
tion  of  the  term  amongst  us^  is  a  spe* 
cies  of  large  leathern  case,  madt  like  a 
pocke^-book,  and  calculated  to  carrv 
papers  of  any  size.  Among  the  French 
It  not  only  signifies  the  same  thing,  but 
likewise  a  box  made  of  paste-board,  in 
which  are  contained  the  several  P^>ert 
that  relate  to  any  particular  depart* 
ment.  The  adjutants,  quarter-masters^ 
&C.  belonging  to  the  staff,  should  be  pro» 
vided  with  port  folios  for  the  purposo 
of  keeping  their  reports,  &c.  in  regular 
order. 

PORT-GLAIVE,  from  the  French 
porteur  and  glaive.  One  who  carries 
the  sword  betore  a  prince  or  magistrate. 

PORT-HOLES,  in  a  ship,  are  the  em* 
brasures  or  holes  in  the  sides  of  a  ship, 
through  which  the  muzzles  of  cannon 


are  run. 


PORTIERES^  JV.  two  pieces  or  folds 
of  wood  which  are  placed  in  tlie  embra^ 
sures  of  a  battery,  and  which  close  thn 
instant  the  piece  has  been  fired.  They 
serve  to  cover  the  cannoneers  from  the 
aim  of  the  enemy,  and  to  resist  the  difl* 
charge  of  musquetry.  They  are^  how- 
ever, seldom  or  ever  used  except  when 
the  batteries  stand  close  to  the  ooun* 
terscarp. 

POlfriCO,  (p&rtiguef  Fr.)  in  archi- 
tecture, a  kind  of  ground  galleryi  or 
piasza,  encompassed  with  an^es  sup 
ported  by  columns,  without  any  imme* 
diate  relation  to  doors  or  Qtes,  where 
people  walk  under  cover.  The  roof  is 
commonly  vaulted,  sometimes  flat.  The 
ancients  called  it  iacunar. 

PORTMANTEAU,  (value,  Fr.)  n 
cloak  ba([  to  carry  necessaries  in  a  jour- 
ney.   It  18  sometimes  made  of  leather. 

FORTMOTE,  a  court  held  in  port 
towns,  as  swanimote  is  in  the  forest. 

PORT-ROPES,  in  a  ship,  such  ropes 
as  serve  to  haul  up  and  let  down  the 
ports  on  the  port-holes. 

•PORTULAN,  Fr.  a  book  or  chart 
which  gives  a  description  of  the  situa* 
tion,  &c.  of  seaports. 

POSCA.    SeeOxTCBAT. 

POSER,  jFV*.  to  lay  down.    It  is  osr 
4T  « 
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na  a  word  of  oonamand  in  the  French 
artillery,  &c.  viz.  posex  vos  leviersf  lay 
down  'your  levers. 

POSER  une  sentinelle,  Fr.  to  post  a 
sentr}^ 

Poser  un  corps-de-gardty  Fr.  to  post 
or  establish  a  guard  in  any  quailer. 

Poser  det  gardes,  Fr.  to  post  different 
guards  or  sentries. 

Poser  les  anrtes,  Fr.  to  lay  down 
arms. 

Poser  ks  armesi  terrCf  Fr.  to  ground 
arms. 

POSES,  Fr.  the  senUnels  that  are 
posted. 

Poses,  (grandes  poses,  Fr.)  a  French 
military  term,  signifying  the  extraordi- 
nary sentinels  or  guards,  whicli  after 
retreat  beating  are  posted  in  a  fortified 
town  or  place,  for  tlie  safety  of  certain 
specific  quarters.  The  corporals  who 
post  the  sentinels  are  directed  to  in- 
.struct  them  not  to  suffer  any  person  to 
go  upon  the  ramparts,  unless  he  belong 
to  the  night  patrole  ur  rounds,  &c — 
These  extraordinary  guards  are  relieved 
at  daybreak. 

Priming  POSITION,  the  position  in 
which  the  musquet  is  held  at  the  time 
of  putting  the  powder  into  the  pan.-7- 
By  the  Regulations  for  the  Manual  ^nd 
Platoon  Exercise,  published  in  1804,  it 
is  directed,  that  the  priming  position 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  ranks,  viz.  the 
^  top  of  the  cock  opposite  the  right 
breast,  and  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  ele- 
vated to  the  height  of  the  peak  of  tlie 
cap. 

Position  (posit ian,  Fr.)  This  word  is 
variously  used  in  a  military  sense,  both 
by  the  French  and  EngH!»li.  It  is  ap- 
plicable to  locality;  as  the  army  took 
itn  excellent  position,  or  di-ew  up  on 
very  advantageous  ground,  and  m  a 
very  advantageous  manner.  Frederick 
th^ Great  of  Prussia  has  laid  it  down  as 
fk,  maxim,  that  no  army  should  take  up 
a  position  in  rear  of  a  forest,  since  it  is 
tliereby  prevented  from  observing  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  and  from 
t;ounteractin£r  their  plans.  See  pages  325, 
and  331,  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Position  of  the  soldier  without  arna. 
The  equal  squareness  of  the  shoulders 
and  body  to  the  front,  is  the  first  and 
great  principle  of  the  position  of  the 
soldier:  the  heels  must  be  ia  a  line, 
•od  closed ;  the  knees  straight^  without 


stiffness;  the  toes  tamed  out,  so  tbat 
the  feet  may  form  an  angle  of  about  60 
degrees;  the  arms  hang  near  tbe  body, 
but  not  stiff;  tbe  flat  of.the  band,  and 
little  finceri  touching  the  thigh,  and 
the  thumbs  as  far  fc«ck  as  the  seams 
of  tbe  breeches ;  the  elbows  and  shoul- 
ders are  to  be  kept  back;  tbe  bellr 
rather  drawn  in,  and  the  breast  ni" 
vanoed,  but  without  constraint;    the 
body  to  be  upright,  but  inclining  rather 
forwards,  so  that  the  weight  of  it  may 
bear  chiefly  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
feet;  the  head  to  be  erect,  and  neither 
turned  to  the  ri^ht  nor  to  the  left; 
the  eyes  alone  will  be  glanced  to  the 
right.    See  page  3,  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions. 

Position  o^  the  soldier  with  artnt. 
The  body  of  the  soldier  being  in  the  po- 
sition al>ove  described,  the  firelock  is  to 
be  placed  in  his  left  hand  against  the 
shoulder;  his  wrist  to  be  a  iitde  tumeil 
out;  the  thumb  alone  to  appear  in  front; 
the  four  fingers  to  be  under  the  butt, 
and  the  left  elbow  to  be  rather  bentio* 
wards,  so  as  not  to  be  separated  from 
the  body,  or  to  be  more  backward  or 
forward  than  the  right  one!  Tbe  fire* 
look  must  rest  full  on  the  hand,  not  on 
the  end  of  the  fingers :  and  be  carried 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  raise,  advance, 
or  keep  back,  one  shoulder  more  than 
the  other;  the  butt  must  therefore  be 
forward,  and  as  low  as  can  be  permitted 
without  constraint;  the  fore  part  a  very 
little  before  the  front  of  the  thigh;  and 
the  hind  part  of  it  pressed  by  tbe  wrist 
against  the  thigh;  it  must  be  kept  ste»* 
dv  and  firm  before  the  hollow  of  the 
shoulder ;  should  it  be  drawn  back,  or 
carried  too  high,  tbe  one  shoulder  wooid 
be  advanced,  the  other  kept  back,  and 
the  upper  wet  of  the  body  would  be  dis- 
torted ana  not  square  with  respect  to 
the  limbs. 

The  position  in  which  a  soldier  should 
move,dietermines  that  in  which  he  should 
stand  still.  Too  many  methods  cannot 
be  used  to  supple  the  recruit,  and  banish 
the  air  of  the  rustic  But  that  excess  of 
setting  up,  which  stiffens  the  person, 
and  tends  to  throw  the  body  backward 
instead  of  forward,  is  contrary  to  every 
true  principle  of  movement,  and  most 
therefore  be  most  carefully  avoided.^- 
See  page  21,  General  Rules  and  Regu- 
iatious. 
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PosiTiOK  in  marching.  In  marching, 
die  soldier  must  maincaiii,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  position  of  the  body  as  di- 
rected ia  Sect.  I.  pa^e  3,  of  the  Ueneral 
Rules  aod  Regulations.  See  likewise 
March. 

Change  of  Position^  the  positive  or 
relative  movement  of  a  body  of  troops 
on  any  ^iven  point.  See  Part  IV.  Ge- 
neral Itules  and  Regulations,  Page 
dOB. 

New  Positions  that  a  regiment  or 
Unk  can  take  with  retpect  to  the  old  one, 
mrCf 

Parallel  Positions,  or  nearly  so  to 
tlie  old  one. 

IntersectingFosi  tioks  by  themselves, 
or  their  prolongation,  some  part  of  the 
old  line  or  its  prolongation. 

Aew  parallel  Positions  being  ne- 
cessarily to  the  front,  or  rear  of  the  old 
one^  the  regiment  will,  according  to  cii^ 
cumstaucesy  take  tliem  up  by  tlie  dia- 
gonal march ;  the  flank  march  of  divi- 
sions after  wheeling  into  column;  or 
the  movement  nu  open  column  to  the 
sew  line,  and  its  subsequent  formation 
in  it 

New  intenecting  Positions,  which 
themselves  cut  the  regiment,  will,  in 
cavalry  movements,  be  taken  up  by  the 
diagonal  march;  or  the  flank  march 
ranks  by  three*s  of  divisions.  All  other 
new  positions,  which  themselves,  or 
their  prolongation,  intersect  the  old  line 
or  its  prolongation,  will  in  general  be 
taken  up  by  the  march  in  open  column, 
and  its  subsequent  formations,  when  it 
arrives  at  the  line;  some  such  positions 
will,  howe^'er,  allow  of  and  require  be- 
ing made  by  the  echellon  march,  or  by 
the  flank  march  of  divisions.  In  ge- 
neral, the  regiment  will  break  to  uie 
hand  which  is  nearest  to  the  new  po- 
sition, be  conducted  to  its  nearest  point 
in  the  new  line,  and  form  on  it  as  di- 
rected. See  pages  80,  81,  Cavalry  Re- 
gulations. 

Position  of  the  officer.    See  Sword. 

Position  da  ioldat  sans  arme$,  Fr. 
position  of  the  soldier  without  arms. 

Position  du  toldat  avcc  Ics  annes, 
Fr.  position  of  the  soldier  wiih  arms. 

Position  de  Veitenuany  Fr.  in  fen- 
cing, position  of  extension. 

POSSEDER,  Fr,  to  possess,  to  be  in 
possession  of. 

POSSE,  an  armed  power,  called  out 
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on  any  particular  emergency;  as  the 
po9se  comUattu,  who  in  England  are  call- 
ed out  by  the  respective  lords  lieute- 
nant of  counties. 

POSSESSION,  to  take  possesuoo,  is 
the  act  of  occupying  any  post,  camp, 
fortress,  &c.  which  might  facilitate  the 
operation  of  an  army,  or  which  previous* 
ly  belonged  to  the  enemy. 

POSI^  in  war,  a  military  station;  any 
sort  of  ground,  fortified  or  not,  where  a 
body  of  men  can  be  in  a  condition  of 
resisting  the  enemy. 

Advanced  Post,  a  spot  of  ground^ 
seized  by  a  party  to  secure  their  frout, 
and  the  posts  behind  tliem. 

Post  of  honour,  tli(  adx'anccd  guard 
is  a  post  of  honour :  the'  right  of  the 
two  lipes  is  a  post  of  honour,  and  is  aU 
ways  given  to  the  eldest  regiment :  tlie 
left  is  the  next  post,  and  is  given  to  the 
next  eldest,  and  so  on.  The  center  of 
the  lines  is  the  post  the  least  honoura- 
ble, and  is  given  to  the  youngest  regi- 
ments. The  station  of  a  centinel  be- 
fore the  colours,  and  the  door  of  tlie 
commanding  ollicer,  is  a  post  of  lio- 
nour. 

AdvantageousPosT.  Every  situation  is 
so  called  which  an  enemy  occupies  in 
stich  a  manner,  that  not  only  mere  force 
of  arms,  but  great  military  skill,  and 
many  stratagems  are  required  to  dis- 
lodge him.  We  have  various  instances 
in  history  of  how  much  mav  be  done  on 
both  sides,  when  one  army  has  taken  up 
an  advanUigeous  post,  and  onotlier  finds 
it  necessary  to  drive  him  from  it.  This 
subject  has  been  amply  discussed  in  a 
French  work,  intituled,  Slratagimet  de 
Guerre f  page  71,  &c. 

Posts  of  exercise  in  the  rear,  the  re- 
lative stations  which  ofticers  take  in  tlie 
rear,  when  the  ranks  of  a  battalion  are 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  going  through 
the  manual  and  platoon  exercises.  It 
is  likewise  a  cautionary  word  of  com- 
mand, viz.  The  officers  will  lake  post  in 
the  rear. 

To  Post.  In  the  disposition  of  troops, 
to  place  the  ofiicers,  music,  drummers, 
fifers,  and  pioneers,  according  to  their 
several  ranks  and  appointments,  either 
for  iiispeciion,  or  exercise  in  the  Held. 

2o  PobT,  to  station,  to  place,  as  a 
sentry,  &c. 

To  be  Posted,  in  military  tactic«,  to 
be    formed    ready  for    action.    Thus 

when 
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when  troops  are  brought  up  in  column, 
and  ordered  to  depfoyy  it  frequently 
liappens,  that  some  part  of  the  line  is 
refused,  in  order  to  nank  an  enemy,  or 
to  cover  a  weak  position,  the  part  that 
is  aligned  is  said  to  be^  posted. 

To  Post  «/>,  (afficher,  Fr.)  to  hold  up 
to  public  censure  or  ridicule. 

To  be  Posted,  in  a  familiar  sense, 
signifies  to  be  publicly  announced  os  an 
infamous  or dc^radedcharacter.  Hence 
to  post  a  man  as  a  coward,  is  to  stick  hi^ 
name  up  in  a  coffee-house  or  elsewhere, 
and  to  accuse  him  of  a  want  of  spint, 
&c.  The  French  use  the  phrase  qfficher 
in  the  same  sense«  They  likewise  say 
figuratively  q^cA«r  sa  honte;  to  publish 
or  post  up  one's  own  disgrace;  meaning 
thereby,  that  some  persons  are  so  total- 
ly regardless  of  decency  and  decorum,  as 
to  express  sentiments  which  are  unbe- 
coming the  character  of  an  ofiicer,  or  a 
gentleman. 

POSTAGE  of  Letters.  Non-com- 
missioned officers  and  private  soldiers 
are  privileged  to  send  or  receive  let- 
ters, from  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
on  payment  ot  one  penny  only  for  the 
postage. 

In  the  instructions  to  postmasters, 
(dated  General  Post  Oflice,  Feb.  4th, 
1799,)  concerning  the  exemptions 
granted  to  seamen  in  the  navy,  and 
privates  in  the  army,  in  respect  of  the 
postage  of  their  letters,  it  is  specified, 
that 

^  No  single  letter  sent  by  tlie  post 
from  any  seaman  or  private,  employed 
in  his  Majesty's  navy,  army,  miiitia,  feu- 
^cilile  reaiihents,  ai-tillery,  or  marines, 
shall,  whilst  such  seamen  or  private 
shall  be  employed  on  his  Majesty's  ser^ 
vice,  and  not  otherwise,  be  charged  with 
an  higher  rate  of  postage  than  the  sum 
of  one  penny  for  the  conveyance  of  each 
such  letter ;  such  postage  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  putting  the  same  into*t}ie 
post  office  of  the  town,  or  place  from 
w  lie  nee  such  letter  is  intended  to  be 
sent  by  the  post. 

^  Provided  that  no  such  letter  shall 
be  exempted  from  postage,  unless  there 
shall  be  written  thereon,  in  the  hand- 
writing of,  and  signed  by  the  command- 
ing olbcer,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
khip  or  vessel,  or  of  the  corps,  regiment, 
or  detachment  to  which  such  seaman  or 
private  shall  belong,  the  name  of  such 


commanding  ofiicer,  and  of  the  ship, 
sel,  corps,  re^ment,  or  detachment  com- 
mandea  by  hmi. 

^  No  smgle  letter,  directed  to  any 
such  seaman,  or  private,  upon  his  own 
private  concerns,  only  whilst  such  sea- 
man, or  private,  shall  be  employed  on 
his  Majesty's  service,  and  not  otherwise^ 
shall  be  charged  with  a  higher  rate  of 
postage  than  one  penny  for  each  such 
letter,  which  penny  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  of.  the  delivery  thereof. 

«  Provided  that  no  such  letter  shaU 
be  exempted  from  the  rates  of  postage 
chargeaMe  upon  letters,  unless  any  such 
letter  sliall  be  directed  to  such  seaman^ 
or  private,  specifying  the  ship,  vessel,  re- 
giment, troop,  corps,  company,  or  de- 
tachment to  which  he  may  oelong:  and 
provided  also,  that  it  shall  not  be  law- 
rul  for  the  deputy-postmaster  of  th^ 
town  or  place  to  which  such  letter  shall 
be  sent  to  be  delivered,  to  deliver  such 
letter  to  any  person  except  to  the  sea- 
man or  private  to  whom  such  letter 
snail  be  oirected,  or  to  any  person  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  same,  by  the 
commanding  ofiicer  of  the  ship,  &c.  to 
which  the  seaman,  or  private  to  whom 
such  letter  shall  be  directed,  shall  be- 
long. 

"  The  exemptions*  do  not  extend  to 
letters  sent  to  or  received  from  coun- 
tries independent  of  England :  they  do 
extend  to  the  West  India  islands^  and 
British  America. 

*'  All  postmasters  are  desired  to  take 
particular  notice,  that  double  letters  to 
and  from  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
families,  are  liable  to  the  full  double 
rates,  the  same  as  letters  in  general ;  and 
some  postmasters  having  conceived  that 
letters  containing  money  orders  might 
pass  under  the  exemptions  of  this  act, 
they  are  desired  to  understand  that  such 
letters  ace  chargeable  with  full  double 
rates  also. 

"  Recruiting  Serjeants,  who  may 
carry  on  a  correspondence  with  their  of- 
ficers on  the  recruiting  service,  cannot 
send  or  receive  their  letters  on  that  ser- 
vice, under  the  exemptions  granted  by 
this  act. 

**  The  above  exemptions  granted  by 
the  legislature  do  not  extend  in  the 
navy  to  any  other  than  seamen,  and 
not  to  oflicers  of  any  description  what- 
ever ;  and  in  the  anny,  only  the  pri- 
vates^ 
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vftttSywith  seijesnts  and  serjcuit-ip^rs 
Are  indnded.  Many  offioers  both  in  the 
anny  and  navy*  having  construed  the 
act  to  extend  to  their  own  correspond 
dence,  it  is  hereby  publicly  stated  that 
such  a  constructioa  is  altogether  inap- 
plicable. 

^  Frands  Freeling,  seeretarv." 

The  act  in  its  literal  meaning  includes 
in  this  indulgence  all  non-commissioned 
officers,  although  tliey  are  excluded  by 
this  official  interpretation. 

According  to  a  letter  issued  from  the 
post-office,  dated  18ch  Sept.  1790»  to  all 
postmaster^  in  addition  to  the  rates 
above-mentioned,  these  letters  are  char- 
geable with  inland  postage,  to  and  from 
London,  excepting  single  letters  to  and 
from  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  it  is  to  be 
left  to  the  option  of  the  writers  to  pay 
the  postage  or  not  on  putting  them  into 
aay  post-office. 

N.  B.  Letters  sent  to  officers  in 
Egypt  were  chaig^  eight-pence  inland 
postage. 

FOSTE,  Fr.  a  word  generally  used 
in  the  plural  number  to  signify  small 
shot,  vis.  Somfuiil  itoit  charge  it  douse 
4m  quifue  poitet ;  his  gun  or  musouet 
was  loaded  with  twelve  or  fiAeen  shot. 

PosTE|  Hr.  This  word  is  always  used 
in  the  masculine  gender  when  it  relates 
to  war,  or  to  any  spedfic  appointments; 
as  potte  ataneiy  an  advanced  post.  Potf e 
mmniageuXf  an  advantageous  postw— 
Mawoaii  potte,  an  unfavourable  posL — 
The  French  sav  figuratively,  un  potte 
estjtiiotir,  thereby  meaning,  that  a  post 
is  extremely  open  to  an  attack,  and 
that  the  troops  in  it  may  be  easily  sur^ 


Posts  omjUo; eio*,  Fr.    See  Advan- 

TB  jtdouXf  Fr.  a  military  post  is 
80  called,  when  it  is  likely  to  oe  sur- 
priied,  from  its  situation. 

Pdstb  d^oknm,  Fr.  alaim-posL  See 
Alakm. 

PosTB  de$  itamhUrublttf  Fr.  See 
MovT  Pagnottt. 

VOSftER,  Fr.  to  plaoe  or  post,  as 
MS#er  det  gardet,  to  pUce  or  post  sen* 
tries  or  out-guards. 

P09TES,  Fr.  machines  which  are 
nade  of  osier  branches,  standing  six 
feet  in  loigth  upon  three  in  breadth; 
^boot  nx  iiKhes  thick,  and  covered  on 
iach^bjuvo  pieces  of  |hick  strong 


p^teboard.  Each  madune  is  made 
fast  to  a  large  stake,  which  is  fenced 
with  iron,  and  driven  deep  into  the 
earth.  There  are  two  openings  or  loop- 
holes in  each  post,  through  which  sen- 
tries may  fire  upon  the  euemy,  when  he 
approaches  toward^  a  post  which  has 
been  established  on  the  high  road,  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  a  surprize  or 
coop  de  main.  This  machine  was  in- 
vented by  General  Semepont,  then  Go- 
vemour  of  Boulogne  sur  mer,  and  it 
was  used  by  the  Duke  de  Guise,  with 
great  success,  when  he  besieged  and 
took  Calais  in  1558. 

PosTES  de  campagne,  Fr.  Eyery  con- 
struction or  groupe  of  buildings  that, 
will  admit  of  being  defended,  and  is 
consequently  tenable,  is  called  a  poitai 
de  campagne,  or  field-work.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  diurches,  houses,  country* 
houses,  farm-houses,  villages,  redoubts, 
&c  in  which  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  may  be  stationed  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  out  a^inst  an  enemy,  until 
succours  can  arrive.  Chevalier  Folard 
has  written  upon  this  subject;  and  since 
him,  F.  Gauoi,  with  commenU  and  il* 
lustrations  by  A.  P.  J.  Belair,  ciiief  of 
brigade  in  the  Republican  French  army. 
We  recommend  the  latter  production, 
which  appeared  in  1793,  to  the  perusal 
of  every  British  officer.  The  work  if 
intituled,  Inttruetion  addrettie  auxogir 
eiert  d^Infanterie  pour  tracer  et  conttrw 
ire  toutet  tortet  ^ouvraga  de  campogne. 
See  likewise,  Aide  Mcnmre  pour  Us  of- 
Jiciert  d^artillerie.  We  think  it  due  ta 
the  exertions  of  an  officer  in  our  own 
service  to  mention  a  late  work,  entitled 
Dutiet  of  an  Ogieer  in  the  Field,  && 
1^  Baron  Gross,  of  the  Dutch  brigade. 
Thb  eentleman  seems  to  have  availed 
himself  of  what  has  appeared  in  foreign 
treatises,  and  to  have  added  some  verf 
sensible  remarks  of  his  own. 

Offioert  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  many  advantages  which  may  be  de« 
rived  from  a  knowledge  of  fiela  fortifi- 
cation, and  a  competent  skill  to  choose 
a  good  position,  and  a  tenable  post;; 
There  is  scarcely  any  building,  espe- 
dally  in  an  intersected  country,  anci  in 
a  war  of  posts,  which  may  not  be  ren* 
dered  hij^ly  serviceable  to  one  side^ 
and  detnmental  to  the  other.  Acre^ 
though  di^ified  by  the  name  of  a  town, 

awhea  coQMffed  ia  n  oiilitMy  point  of 
view. 
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xjewj  WHS  nothing  more  than  a  post^ 
yet  by  the  gallant  defence  which  was 
made  there,  (aj^ainst  Bonaparte  and  bis 
%vhole  army^)  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  a 
few  brave  seamen  and  marines,  not 
o»ly  covered  themselves  with  giory^  but 
were  the  primary  causes  of  the  final 
rescue  of  Egypt  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  French.  History  is  full  of  in- 
stances of  valour,  and  of  consequent 
success,  on  this  head.  The  defence 
which  Charles  the  Xllth,  of  Sweden, 
made,  in  his  own  dwelling,  when  he 
had  only  eight  men  to  stand  by  him, 
is,  perhaps,  unexampled:  that  also  of 
Marshal  Sake,  in  1705,  is  equally  me- 
morable. 
.  Petits  PosT£s  iepareSy  Fr.  small  de- 
tached posts. 

PosTES  intermediairet,  tr.  iuterme- 
diate  posts,  or  men  so  stationed  between 
different  corps,  that,  in  cases  of  ur- 
gency, they  may,  with  ease,  advance  to 
the  support  of  that  which  is  more  im- 
mediately threatened  by  the  enemy. 
^  POSTERN,  more  frequently  called 
a  sally-port,  is  a  small  door  in  the  flank 
ef  a  bastion,  or  other  patt  of  a  garrison, 
to  march  in  and  out  unperceived  by  an. 
enemy,  either  to  relieve  the  works,  or 
make  sallies 

POS'^nCHE,  Fr,  any  thing  fictitious 
put  in  room  of  something  that  has  been 
real  and  natural.  In  military  matters, 
among  the  French,  it  serves  to  distin- 
guish supernumerary  or  auxiliary  sol- 
diers that  are  taken  from  one  or  more 
companies,  to  strengthen  any  particular 
body  of  men.        * 

POSTILION,  Fr.  an  express-boat 
irhtch  is  kept  in  French  sea-ports  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  and  bringing 
JDtelligence. 

POT,  Fr.  a  vessel  used  in  the  making 
^  artificial  fireworks,  &c. 

Pot,  Fr.  a  pot;  an  utensil  of  first 
necessity,  either  for  culinary  or  private 
domestic  purposes. 

Stink'PoT,  a  vessel  filled  with  <rom- 
bustible  matter,  which  is  thrown  on  va- 
rious occasions,  when  men  come  into 
close  action.  The  consequences  of  its 
'  explosion  are  sometimes  fatal,  and  al- 
ways dangerous. 

roT  ^  aigretUf  FrC  an  artificial  fire- 
work, the  center  of  which  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  powder,  which,  upqn 
being  inflamed,  communicates  itself  to 


several  other  branches,  and  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  an  aigrette,  or  cluster  of 
rays,  such  as  issue  from  diamonds  ar- 
ranged in  a  particular  manner.  The 
aigrette  takes  its  name  from  a  bird  so 
called,  whose  feathers  sen'e  to  make  up 
an  ornament  for  the  head.  It  was  given 
ii)  diamonds,  as  a  particular  mark  of 
distinction,  by  the  Grand  Signory  to 
Lord  Nelson,  after  his  glorious  conduct 
in  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  I/>rd  Hutching* 
son  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  have  deserved^ 
ly  received  the  same « marks  of  distinc- 
tion. 

Pot  i  brai,  Fr.  an  iron  pot  in  which 
pitch  or  tar  is  melted. 

Pot  de  ChambrCy  Fr.  literally  nieatift 
a  chamber-pot;  which,  to  those  wbo 
can  afford  to  have  one,  may  also  be 
called    an    utensil   of   first  necessity. 

_  «# 

Each  officer  has  one  in  barracks^  but 
the  soldiers  have  not  any,  for  obvious 
reasons.  This  word  has  given  birth  to 
a  phrase  among  the  French,  which  has 
been  transferred  to  us,  and  was  lately 
used  (we  hope  n6t  ludii^rously,  for  the 
discussion  was  serious)  in  a  grave  Bri- 
tish assembly  by  a  British  generaL— 
Vide  Parliamentary  Report  and  the 
Mrliti»;BilI,  March  28th,  1805.  We 
shall  quote  the  term.*— 

Guerre  de»  Pots  de  ckambre^  Fr.  a 
war  of  chamberpots,  or  a  contest  about 
trifles. 

Pot  -^JeUf  Fr.  a  Are  pot;  a  hand 
grenado. 

Pot  d^unefusie  volante^  Fr,  ibe  car- 
case of  a  fusee. 

Pot  en  titCf  Fr.  a  head-^ieoe  made 
of  iron,  which  is  piDof  against  musquet- 
shot.  ^  This  head-piece  is  souietiiaes 
placed  in  the  crowu  of  the  hat,  and  is 
otherwise  used  by  sappers. 

POTEAU,  Fr.  a  stake,  post. 

POTEE,  Fr.  putty. 

POTENCE,  Fr.  Troops  are  lai^ 
en  potence  by  breaking  a  straight  line, 
and  throwing  a  certain  proportion  of  il^ 
either  forward  or  backivard,  from  the 
right  or  left,  according  to  circum* 
stances,  for  Uie  purpose  of  securing 
that  line.  An  army  may  be  posted  en 
potence  by  means  of  a  village,  a  river, 
or  a  woodL  The  derivation  of  the  word 
'may  be  variously  explained,  viz. — Frao^ 
Potenc€f  a  gibbet.  Fotencet^  crutcbets 
or  supports.    Potence  likewise  means  a 

B  piece,  of  wood  which  is  thfov^n  acro^ 
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two  uprights;  also  a  cross  table,  as 
table  en  potence;  and  a  measure  to 
ascertain  the  height  of  a  horse  or  man. 

The  disposition  en  potence  is  fre- 
quently necessary  io  narrow  and  inter- 
seeled  ground. 

Daubie'Vori^vcE,  Fr.  two  sides  of  a 
square,  of  more  or  less  extent,  thrown 
opposite  to  each  other  fnnn  another 
side.  Thus,  in  narrow  ground,  the  two 
flank  con}panies>  may  be  filed  from  the 
battalion,  and  facing  inwards,  contiti* 
tute  together  the  double  Potence. 

Triple  Potence,  Fr»  if  the  term  can 
be  used,  signifies  three  sides  .of  a 
square,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  double  P<h 
tcnce  taken  collectively. 

QjuadrupU  Potence,  Jr.  the  com* 
plete  square. 

POTENTAT,  Jr.— See  Potentate. 

POTENTATE,  a  sovereign  prince, 
whose  })ower  is  rendered  formidable  by 
the  various  means  of  authority  which 
are  vested  in  him. 

POTERNE,  Fr,  a  postern  gate,  a 
sally  port. 

'^01  erne,  Fr,  likewise  signifies  a  se» 
cret  gate.  Gates  of  this  description 
are  made  behind  tlie  orillons  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  curtain,  in  the  angle 
of  the  flank,  and  in  the  middle  of  tliose 
curtains  where  there  are  no  gates.  The 
sewerh  generally  run  under  the  potemes. 
Belidor,  in  his  Art  of  Engineering,  re- 
commends small  arched  maga7.ines  to 
be  constructed  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  paths  that  lead  to  these  gates. 

POTESTAS  or  Imperiwn^  a  com- 
mand among  the  Romans,  which  came 
direct  from  the  people,  and  without 
which  authority  no  general  could  carry 
on  the  war.  Of  tliis  description  was 
the  command  given  to  Fabius,  and 
afterwards  divided  by  the  people  be- 
tween him  and  Miuuciiil.    See  Pre- 

Sl'MPTION. 

POUCH,  CgibernCy  Fiu)  a  case  of 
bhick  stout  leather  with  a  (lap  over  it, 
which  is  generally  ornamented  oy  a  brass 
crown, &c  for  the  battalion-men;  a  fuse 
for  the  grenadiers,  and  a  buglc-hom  for 
rhe  light  infantry.  The  pouch  hangs 
from  a  huff  cross  belt,  over  tne  left  shoul- 
der, and  is  worn  in  that  manner,  by  the 
infantry,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
their  ammunition.  The  pouches  in  use 
among  tlie  cainlry  are  smaller. 

VQXj^H'Jlppf  the  outside  covering  of 


the  pouch.  It  is  made  of  the  stoutest 
blackened  oalf-skin,  and  ought  always 
to  be  substantial  enough  to  turn  the  se» 
verest  weather. 

POUCE,  Fr.  an  inch. 

POUDRE,  rr.--See  GtNPbwDEiu 

Povohe,  Fr.  The  French  say,  figu* 
ratively,  when  a  country  is  surrounded 
by  enemies— Ce  pays  sen^  la  Poudre  d 
Canon^  this  country  smells  of  gun- 
powder. 

Poudre  muettef  poudre  sourde^  Fr. 
a  species  of  gunpowder  which  is  free 
from  noise  or  detonation.  • 

Povuviiu/uiminantef  Fr.  a  species  of 
gunpowder  which  makes  a  greater  noise 
than  the  common  sort.  This  powder 
is  composed  of  three  parts  saltpetre,  - 
two  parts  salt  of  tartar,  and  pne  part 
sulphur. 

Porn  HE  a  gros  grains^  Fr.  gunpow- 
der which  i^  tised  for  artillery  pieces. 
It  is  likewise  called  Poudre  it  Canon. 

Pot' DEE  d  mousquet,  Fr.  gunpowder 
used  for  musquets,  aud  other  fire-arms. 

POUPRIER,  Fr.  a  gunpowder^ 
maker.    It  also  signifies  an  hour-glass. 

POVERTY,  a  goddess  adored  by 
the  Pagan?,  and  familiar  to  Christians. 
She  was  reverenced,  as  a  deity,  by  the 
heathens,  because  they  feared  her,  and 
was  very  justly  considered  as  the  mother 
of  industry  and  fine  arts.  Among  mili- 
tary men,  poverty  is  seldom  felt  whilst 
the  active  duties  of  the  profession  are 
executed  with  zeal  and  good  sense,  and 
the  individuals  entrusted  with  them,  are 
not  only  paid  with  punctuality,  but  are 
secured  in  their  honest  hopes  of  promo- 
tion; (Economy  is  the  basis  on  which 
every  soldier  should  build  his  views  of 
personal  comfort  and  independence;  and 
if  he  attend  to  the  perpetual  calls  of  ser- 
vice, he  will  not  fail  to  realize  tliem.  For 
a  life  of  real  service  affords  no  scope  for 
extravagance ;  and  when  a  good  soldier 
becomes  unequal  to  the  hardships  it  ^ 
imposes,  the  nation  should  provide  for 
him. 

POUF,  Ind,  a  word  used  among  the 
Africans  and  blacks  to  describe  the  ex- 
plosion of  fire-anns. 

POULEVRIN,  Fr.  fine  grains  of 
gunpowder  which  have  been  poupded» 
and  serve  for  priming. 

POULIE,  Fr.  a  pullcy- 

A  POUND  sterlings  a  money  in  ac- 
count value    20». 
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POUXI)  NOTE,  a  printed  jpaper, 
which  is  issued  from  the  Bank  or  £ng- 
laad,  and  is  ordered  to  be  taken  at  the 
current  rate  of  twenty  shillings,  making 
one  pound  sterling. 

POUNDAGE,  a  rate  in  the  pound* 
sterling,  which  is  allowed  for  collecting 
money.  Army  agents,  &tc,  are  entitled 
to  poundage,  which  consists  in  a  certain 
deduction  fcom  the  pay  of  officers,  non- 
commissioned ollicers  and  soldiers  — 
Agents  are  not  allowed  any  potmdngc  on 
the  pay  of  the  privates  in  the  militia. 

POUNDER,  a  great,  gun  or  piece  of 
ordnance,  denominated  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  ball  it  carries,  as  a  6,  12, 
24  pounder.  For  some  particulars  re- 
lative to  an  improvement  in  iron-field- 
artillerv,  discovered  by  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Shrapnel,  see  page  392,  Vol.  II. 
Ile<;i mental  Companion,  6th  edition. 

POURIE,  Ind.  a  wooden  sandal,which 
is  used  in  India  during  the  \%et  season. 

POUltSUITE,  Fr.  pursuit. 

I'OUIiSUIVANS  d'armes,  Fr.— See 
PvRSuivANTS  at  arms. 

POURSUIVRE,  Fr.  to  pursue. 

PouRsuiVRE  Pque  dans  les  reinst,  Fr. 
to  pursue  with  unrelenting  activity. 

POUHTOUR,  IV.  in  architecture, 
tlie  circumference  of  any  place. 

POURVOIR,  Fr,  to  provide,  to  lay 
in  store,  ^c. 

POURVEYEURS  dcs  vivres,  Fr. 
purveyors. 

POVSSE-balle,  Fr.  a  email  cylindri- 
cal instrument  made  of  iron,  which  is 
used  to  ram  down  a  ball  in  a  rifled  barrel. 

PousSE-ctt,  Fr.  a  bum-bailiff;  a  rep- 
tile well  kuown  to  the  navy  and  army 
of  Great  Britain,  especially  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  war ;  and  he  is  likely  to 
continue  so,  unless  some  addition  be 
made  to  their  pay. 

POU^jSER,  iV.  to  push,  to  press 
upon,  to  drive  before  you,  viz.  Fousscr 
awe  enfiemis;  to  advance  rapidly  against 
the  enemy.  This  e^wresaiou  is  used  in 
a  neutral  sense,  ana  relates  chiefly  to 
the  operations  of  cavalry. 

PoussER  un  chevalj  Fr.  to  make  a 
horse  go  full  speed. 

PoussER  lesjrontitrcs  d'un  ctat,  Fr. 
to  break  through  the  frontiers  of  a 
nti^hbouring  state,  and  to  continue  the 
jncjrhion;  so  that  it  may  literally  be 
feaid,  that  the  frontiers  are  pushed  for- 
ward. The  modern  French  have  done 
thie  to  n9  small  extent. 


PoussER  ses  conguiteSf  Fr.  to  exteud 
one*s  conquests. 

PoussER  ses  succh,  Fr.  to  folloiv  up 
a  successful  undertaking. 

PoussiERE,  Fr.  dust;  the  earth  yoa 
tread  on:  it  also  signifies  the  dust  which 
remains  after  the  formation  of  gun- 
powder into  grains. 

Mordre  la  Poussif.re,  Fr,  literal] j 
to  bite  the  dust.  Hence,  il  a  fait  mor- 
dre la  poussi^re  i  son  ennemiy  Fr.  he 
has  made  his  enemy  bite  the  dust,  or 
he  has  destroyed  his  enemy.  Tfac 
French  also  say,  figuratively,  of  any 
man  who  has  been  in  several  engage- 
ments, il  S'est  convert  d^une  nobic  pout^ 
sitre,  he  has  covered  himself  with  no- 
ble or  illustrious  dust;  i.  e.  he  has  dis- 
tin;ruished  himself  on  various  occasions. 

POUTRE,  Fr.  a  beam. 

POUTRELLE,  Fr.  a  small  beam. 

POWDER,   commonly  called  gun- 
powder.    (Potidre  a  Canon,  Fr,)     Al- 
though, under  the  latter  term,  we  hare 
entered,   rather  diflusely,  into  the  in- 
vention and  the  properties  of  this  de- 
structive composition ;  we  have,  never- 
theless,   omitted  some  additional   ob- 
servations,   which    we    have    selected 
since  that  article  was  worked  off.    Un- 
der the  word  pau  we  have  also  stated 
a  curious  opinion  relative  to  its  first 
discovery ;  we  shall  now  extract,  from 
a  late  French  publication,  some  other 
particulars  on  the  same  subject.  Speak- 
ing of  the  opinion  of  father  Gaubu,  the 
Jesuit,  in  favour  of  the  Chinese,  the 
writer  says,  <*  It  is  difficult  to  establish 
the  truth  or  falsitj  of  the  assertioD." 
It  is  not,  however,  immaterial  (in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  as  near  as  pos- 
sible), to  mention  what  Sainte-Foix  has 
said  on  gunpowder;  and  he  is  an  author 
by  no  means  apocryphal,  but  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

"  In  1330,''  observes  Saintc-Foix,  "  t 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustioe, 
who  was  a  great  alchymist,  having  pot 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre  in 
his  mortar,  was  suddenly  struck  by  the 
explosion  of  all  the  ingredients,  through 
a  spark  of  fire  having  accidentally  fallen 
upon  them.  Naturally  disposed  to  in- 
vestigate so  extraordinary  an  effect,  he 
set  about  tracing  the  cause,  which  soon 
appeared  to  liim  very  clear,  when  he 
(ompared  the  hot  and  dry  quality  of 
the  sulphur  with  the  cold  and  moist  one 
of  the  siiltpetre;  he  therefore  added 
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some  pounded  charcoal  to  them,  fur 
the  puq>ose  of  ignition.     Having  thus 
established  the  principles  of  inflamma'' 
tion,  he  next  observed  with  whtit  vio- 
lence the  fire,  if  compressed,  went  into 
m  state  of  detonation.    He  accordingly 
placed  acerUun  qaautity  of  the  compo* 
sitiou  in  a  small  tube,  and  communi- 
cated a  secret,  whose  promulgation  has, 
hitherto,  proved  so  fatal  to  the  human 
race."— See  Trait c  de  VAr tiller ie^  par 
Di^go  Velasco.    It  has  also  been  said, 
that  gunpowder  was  known  in  Europe 
as  far  back  as  the  vear  1393,  since  there 
was  a  piece  of  ordnance  in  the  arsenal, 
at  Bamberg,  about  that  period.  Others 
again  assert,  that  the  English  made  use 
of  cannon  at   the  battle  of  Cr^ci  in 
1338;  and  that  Edward  III.  owed  his 
victory  to  the  tremendous,  and,  until 
then,   unheard  explosion  which   took 
place  from  a  height  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  Cr^i.    Our  French  author,  in 
compliment,  w^e  presume,  to  the  ac- 
knavllcdged  humanity  of   the  French 
people,  takes  care  to  tell  us,  that^tbey 
were  in  possession  of  the  secret,  but 
that  it  was  reserved  for  the  barbarous 
and  ftrocioia  temper  of  the  British  to 
make  use  of  it.    Credat  JtuUtus  /    He 
then  adds,  that  he  has  discovered  a 
much  more  interesting  account  of  this 
composition  than  even  the  one  furnish- 
ed by  Sainte-Foix,  in  a  book  which  was 
published  iu  1686,  and  whose  title  is 
de  inventoribus  rerum,     Virgilius  Polb- 
dorux,  who  is  the  author  of  this  curious 
treatise,  after  having  described  the  dif- 
ferent machines  which  were   used  by 
the  ancients,  thus  expresses  himself:— 
"  A  man,  who  seems  to  have  been  born 
for  the  destruction  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, had  presen'ed  a  preparation  of 
sulphur,  for  medical  purposes,  in  a  mor- 
tar, which  he  covered  with  a  stone.    It 
so  happened,  that  whilst  he  was  striking 
a  piece  of  steel  close  to  the  mortar,  a 
spark  flew  accidentally   into  a  small 
aperture  of  the  latter,  and  tlie  instant 
it  got  in  contact  with  tlie  contents,  a 
blaze  suddenly  issued  forth,  and,  with 
a  loud  explosion,   the  stone  was  cast 
into  the  air.    Led  on  by  tliis  discovery, 
the  same  person  made  a  small  iron 
pipe,   and    filled  it  with  the  powder. 
X  rom  this  he  obtained  fresh  discoveries, 
which  at  last  gave  him  the  idea  to  con- 
struct a  machine  that   was  hrst  tried 
at  Cbiozza,  when  the  Venetians  were  at  r 


war  with  the  (jenoese.  Tiie  reward, 
according  to  Poiidorus,  which  this  in- 
ventor got  for  his  in-;enuity  anii  perse- 
verance, is  said  to  have  been  the  total 
suppression  of  his  name,  in  order  to 
rescue  -it  from  the  execration  of  all 
mankind.  '*  Did  he  not  merit,  in  fact,'' 
continues  Polidorus^  in  the  same  strain 
of  fine  feeling,  "  to  fall,  Hke  Sabmmeut^ 
a  victim  to  his  own  invention?" 

Notwithstanding  these  clouds,  which 
have  been  successively  thrown  over  the 
original  inventor,  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  name  has  been  wholly  buned  in 
oblivion,  since,  almost  every  author  that 
has  treated  of  gunpowder,  gives  the  first 
discovery  of  it  to  Bert  hold  Schwarts,  a 
religious  man,  who  resided  at  Friburg, 
the  capital  of  Brisgaw,  in  Germany,  ly- 
ing twenty-six  miles  Suuth  of  Strasburg, 
and  being  the  seat  of  an  university. 
,  President  Hainault  fixes  tlie  date  of 
this  fatal  invention  in  1380.  This  must 
certainly  be  a  mistake  of  the  press, 
(whicli  vvc  have  inadvertently  followed 
under  the  article  gunpatcdery)  for  all 
authors,  who  have  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject, state  it  to  have  been  discovered  in 
1330;  and  from  what  we  have  ^aid,  re* 
specting  the  first  use  of  cannon,  it  is 
probable  that  the  original  invention 
goes  much  higher. 

It  is  also  attributed  to  Koger  Bacorty 
an  Englislunan,  who  lived  in  the  thir* 
teenth  century.  If  this  conjecture  he 
correct,  it  is  still  more  ancient.  We 
know,  from  unquestiqiiable  authority^ 
that  the  English  (as  we  have  alrea*^ 
dy  stated  in  the  liberal  words  of  a 
French  writer,)  were  the  first  who  used 
ordnance  with  gunpowder  in  1S47,  at 
the  memorable  battle  of  Crcci,  wher^ 
the  French  were  so  completely  over- 
thrown. We  refer  our  readers  to  other 
works,  which  have  been  written  on  this 
composition,  such  as  Antonif  Robins^ 
&c.  for  fprther  information  respecting 
its  nature  and  qualities. 

POWDER  Horn,  a  horn  flask,  in 
which  powder  is  kept  for  priming  guns. 
Light  infantry  have  frequently  a  powder 
horn  for  carrying  spare  powder. 

PownrR-magiUifftf,  a  bomb-proof 
arched  building,  to  hold  the  powder  in 
fortified  places,  &c.  containing  several 
rows  of  barrels  laid  one  over  another. 
See  Magazine. 

PowDER-car/,   a   two-wheeled    car- 
4U  2  nivge. 
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fiage,  covered  with  an  angular  roof  of 
boards.  To  prevent  the  powder  from 
gettinMlamp,  a  tarred  canvass  is  put 
over^e  roof;  and  on  each  side  are  lock- 
ers to  bold  shot,  in  proportion  to  the 
ouantity  of  powder,  which  is  geiveraJly 
tour  barrels. 

PowDER«mi7/,  a  building  in  which  the 
materials  are  beat,  mixed  together,  and 
grained :  they  are  placed  near  rivers,  and 
as  far  from  any  house  as  can  be,  for 
fear  of  accidents,  wliich  often  happen. 
See  Mill. 

POWER,  a  natural  faculty  of  doing 
Of  suffering  any  thing.  Mr.  Locke,  in 
hts  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
Considers  power  uuder  two  heads.  One 
he  calls  active,  and  tlie  other  passive 
power. 

.    Power.    This  word  sometimes  sig- 
nifies host,  army. 

Power  ofAttometff  (procuration,  Fr.) 
ma  authority  given  to  a  third  person  to 
act  between  one  or  more  parties.  When 
an  officer  is  not  on  the  spot  to  receive 
his  half-pay,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  cm- 
power  some  army-agent  to  act  for  liim, 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  General  offi- 
cers, when  they  obtain  rei^iiucnts,  grant 
powers  of  attorney  to  their  agents^;  but 
they  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
responsible  to  the  public  for  the  trust 
90  delected. 

To  be  in  the  Power  of  any  hodt^,  in  a 
iigiirative  sense,  to  have  Committed your> 
•elf  in  such  a  manner^  as  to  be  under 
che  necessity*  of  keeping  upon  good 
terms  with  a  person  who  might  injure 
you  by  a  disclosure  of  your  secrets.  To 
avoid  putting  younsclf  in  the  power  of 
any  maii,  )iear  muck,  sat/  littir,  and  xcritc 
leu.  These  are  maxims  which  e\'ery 
public  character  ought  to  attend  to;  and 
Ivhich  every  general  should  cautiously 
follow  during  an  active  cinmpaign,ivhcn 
there  are  so  many  occasions  to  commu* 
nicate  witii  spies,  &c.  and  he  is  so  fre- 
quently obliged  to  hold  intercourse  with 
suspected  portions. 

To  be  %n  the  Power  of  an  cnetny, 
to  have  taken  up,  injudiciously,  such  a 
position  as  to  expose  you  to  a  defeat 
whenever  the  enemy  may  think  proper 
to  attack  you. 

Powers  of  ^"s^'  ^'<<^  quant itieSy  are 
their  squares,  cubes,  &c.  or  other  multi- 
plications of  the  parts  into  the  whole^  or 
vf  oat  part  into  another. 
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Cow  POX,  a  disorder  incident  to  corns 
from  which  much  benefit  has  been  pro> 
mised  to  the  human  noCf  by  iotiiodix3B| 
what  is  called  vaccine  matter  into  tbe 
habit,  and  thereby  preventini;  the  &ui 
effects  of  tlie  smau  pox.     Doctor*,  b»»- 
ever,  disagree  as  to  its  efiicnor.    Doc- 
tor Mosdey,  of  Albany  Hoii«,  mhu 
has  combated   the  doctrine^  as  hitbtr* 
to  practised,  spe  iks  of  it  in  the  foUov- 
ing  manner :  *'  There  may  be  some  good 
in  the  eoto-poXy  if  we  can  bring  it  uober 
proper  management*     If  it  be  oniv  a 
temporary  security  against   the  tamL 
pox,  it  may  still  be  turned  to  some  ac- 
count, employed  to  pre%'ent  the  destnic- 
tive  rage  of  the  small   pos  in  iletu. 
camps^  and  armies;  and  on  board  AtV.- 
can  ships,  to  guard  against  its  nnff^ 
which  are  sometimes   dreadful,  duns; 
their  Voyaj^  to  the  West  Indies;  aw: 
on  plantations  there,  for  occasionaipo> 
poses,  when  surprized  by  the  small  \fn 
breaking  out  in  an  epidemic  seasia.^ 
See  page  130,  second  edidou  of  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Lues  BoWlla,  or  Cow-Pox. 
Smitll  Pox,  a  disease  to  which  smc 
infants,  adults,  &c.  are  exposed;  ui 
whicli  has  been  rendered  less  malij^Not 
by  iuocukitiou.    When   recruits  /oio  i 
regiment  they  should  be  exaaiined  it* 
specting  diis    disease;    and  no   toBi 
snould  be  lost  in  iuoculatiog  chem. 

Great    Pox,   commonly  called  tk 
French  disease.     Few   men  are  0Mt 
likely  to  catch  this  cruel  disonier  das 
soldiers;  and  in  no  case  ought  the  •>* 
tention  of  the  regimental  surgeon^  ^ 
more  imperiously  engaged  tlum  i^^ 
speedy  cure  of  it.    In  the  navy,  wlieft 
tne  disease  is  often  preialent^  ihtt^'* 
geons  are  enUtled  to  receive  a  certais 
sum  of  money,  which  is  stopped  out  «• 
the  pay  of  their  venereal  parieBt*.  v^ 
extraordinary  trouble  and  attendaacr. 
No  specific  regulation  exists  in  tbe  si^ 
my.    Sometimes,  indeed,  the  €9^^»^ 
oi  companies  have  assumed  a  di^cr^ 
tionary  nower   with  respect  to  ^ 
men,  and  die  latter  have  •»**'**tJ|^ 
the  charge.    One  great  evil  has,  h»^ 
ever, gro^ftu  out  of  h^^\h  piactioe^***'' 
ly,  the  men,  to  avoid  the  stoppage*  »'* 
applied  to  country  qoackf,  mw  veij  f*** 
quently  taken  nostrums  of  tbor  «•»■ 
Every  oflicer  of  a  oompaoy,  •^  "** 
the  welfare  of  his  soldiers  at  ^j^ 
should  examine  their  linen  ac  di«  ^^' 
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ly  inspections,  as  the  disorder  generally 
manifests  itself,  particularly  in  its  first 
fitaees,  in  stains  upon  the  shirt 

u  is  generally  believed,  that  the  ve- 
nereal malady  wns  first  brought  into 
£urope  ia  1492,  by  the  followers  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  after  his  disco- 
%'ery  of  America.  These  people  gave  it 
to  their  countrywomen  m  Spain;  the 
Spaniards  extended  it  to  Naples,  and  the 
French  caught  it  during  the  siege  of  the 
latter  place  in  1495 ;  and  from  France 
it  was  rapidly  spread  over  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  so  that  its  original  nurserv,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  seems  to  liave 
been  a  camp.    ' 

PRACTICABLE,  a  word  frequent- 
Iv  used  in  miKtary  matters,  to  express 
the  possible  accomplishment  of  any  ob- 
ject.   Hence,  "  a  ()racticable  breach." 

PRACTICE,  or  Gun-practice.  In 
the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mits, the  exercise  of  the  great  guns  be- 
gins, for  the  purpose  of  shewin*;  the  gen- 
tlemen cadets  at  the  royal  military  aca- 
demy at  Woolwich,  and  tlie  private  men, 
the  manner  of  laying,  loading,  pointing^, 
and  firing  the  euns.  Sometimes  instru- 
ments are  used  to  -  find  the  center  line, 
or  two  points,  one  at  the  breech,  the 
other  at  the  muzzle,  which  are  marked 
with  chalk,  and  whereby  the  piece  is  di- 
rected to  the  target :  then  a  quadrant  is 
put  into  the  mouth,  to  give  the  gun  the 
required  elevation,  which  at  first  is 
guessed  at,  according  to  the  distance  the 
target  is  from  the  piece.  When,  the 
piece  has  been  fired,  it  is  spunged,  to 
clear  it  from  any  dust  or  sparks  of  fire 
that  may  remain  in  the  bore,  and  load- 
ed ;  then  the  center  line  is  found,  as 
before ;  and  if  the  shot  went  too  his^h, 
or  too  lo%v,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
the  elevation  arid  trail  are  altered  ac- 
cordingly. This  practice  continues 
morning  and  evening,  for  about  six 
weeks,  more  or  less,  according  as  there 
is  a  greater  or  less  number  of  recruits. 
^lii  the  mean  time,  others  are  shown 
the  motions  of  quick  firing  with  field- 
pieces. 

Jl/f>r/«r-PRACTfCE,  is  generallv  exe- 
cnited  in  the  following  manner:  aline 
of  1500  or  2000  yards  is  measured 
in  an  open  spot  of  ground,  from  the 
place  where  the  mortars  stund,  and  a 
lla?  fixed  at  about  300  or  500  vards : 
this  being  done,  the  ground  where  the 
luortnrs  ure  tu  be  placed  is   prepared 
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arid  leveHeH^ith  sand,  so  that  they  may 
lie  at  an  elevation  of  45  degrees;  then 
they  are  loaded  with  a  small  quantity  of 
powder  at  first,  which  is  increased  after- 
wards, by  an  ounce  every  time,  till  they 
are  loaded  with  a  full  charge :  the  titnen 
of  the  flights  of  the  shells  arc  observed, 
to  determine  the  length  of  the  fuzes.^^ 
The  intention  of  this  practice  is,  when 
a  mortar-battery  is  raised  in  a  siege, 
to  know  what  quantity  of  powder  is 
required  to  throw  the  shells  into  the 
works  at  a  given  distance,  and  to  cut 
the  fuzes  of  a  just  length,  that  the  shell 
may  burst  as  soon  as  it  touclies  the 
ground. 

pRAcricT'Book,  Sec  Book. 

To  Practise,  in  a  militar}'  sense,  to 
go  througii  the  manual  and  platoon  ex- 
ercises, Or  through  the  various  manoeu- 
vres, &c.  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
thoroughly  master  of  military  move- 
ments, f  fence,  to  practise  tne  nine- 
teen manoeuvres.  Practise  is  likewise 
used,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  to 
signify  the  act  of  effecting  or  executing 
any  military  operation^  viz.  to  prac- 
tise a  mine  beneath  the  covert  way, 
&^c. 

PRiEFECTURiE,  Lat  During  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  there  were  certain 
conquered  cities  in  Italy,  which  were  ex- 
clusively governed  by  Roman  magistrates 
whose  laws  and  regulations  they  were  ob* 
liged  to  obey.  These  magistrates  were 
called  prafecti.  In  imitation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, tiie  modern  Frencli  haveestabliblK 
ed  what  they  uame  prefectures  and  prh- 
Jets,  It  also  signifies,  according  to  Adam 
Littleton,  a  lieutenancy,  or  captainship, 
or  place  of  rule;  a  government,  a  district, 
a  province,  or  place  of  jurisdiction. 

PR.^:FKCTUS.  Lat,    See  Prefect. 

pR^FfCTUs  Castrorutn,  Lat.  an  oHi- 
cer  among  the  Romans,  whose  rank 
and  situation  correspond  with  those  of 
a  Marcchal  de  Camp  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  a  quarter-master  general  in 
the  British. 

pR.circTirs  Classi$y  Lit.  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  a  naval  ann^uieiit 
among  the  Romans.  His  commaud 
lasted  one  year. 

pRiEFECTUS  Pratorio,  Lat.  the  pre- 
fect, or  chief  otficer  in  command,  ia  tiie 
Roman  praetorian  bands,  who  liad  charge 
of  the  emperor  s  person;  and  ivho,  from 
a  very  circumscribed  situation,  gradu- 
ally 
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lilly  rose  into  the  most  important  sta- 
tion. 

PR^TOR,  Lat.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  k^ngs,  the  consul  was,  at  tirst,  so 
called  among  the  Romans.  lie  pos- 
sessed kingly  power  hoth  for  civil  and 
military  affairs.    Adam  Littleton. 

PR.ETORIAN  A  C  ASTRA,  Lat.  the 
main  guard. 

PR^ETORIANI  MILITARES,  Ut. 
tlie  generafs  body  guard.  They  origi- 
nally consisted  ot  a  cohort,  and  were 
first  established  as  a  guard  by  Scipio 

PRVETORI.VN  B.\NDS,  a  select 
body  of  troops  among  the  Romans, 
which  gradually  obtained  so  much  as- 
cendancy, that  they  elected  emperors 
at  will,  and  dethroned  them  at  plea- 
sure. They  became  enervated  at  last, 
and  the  power  the^r  had  possessed  was 
absorbed  by  the  legions,  or  regular  sol- 
diers, who,  as  Junius  somewhere  says, 
came  from  the  distant  provinces,  and 
gave  away  the  empire.  Th'ese  bands, 
indeed^  were  originally  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  their  merit,  (as  all  life  and 
body-guards  ought  to  be,)  and  when  first 
instituted,  always  accompanied  the  com- 
mander in  chief^  or  the  geneiid^  into  ac- 
tion. 

The  consular  guard  and  the  legion  of 
honour,  established  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  are,  in  some  degree,  imita- 
tions of  these  bands;  and  the  janissa- 
ries of  Constantinople  have  sometimes 
followed  their  example,  in  disposing  of 
the  Grand  Sijznor's  title. 

PK:ETORIU.M,  L«f.  (Prttoirr,)  the 
Roman  general's  tent  or  pavilion.  It 
also  signified  what  we  call  hcad-quar' 
ter$. 

PRAME,  Tr.  This  word  is  some- 
times written  Praam :  it  is  a  sort  of 
flat-bottomed  boat  or  ba^ge  which  is 
used  on  the  canals  in  France,  &c. 

PRAME,  in  military  history,  a  kind 
of  floating  battery,  being  a  flat-bottomed 
vessel,  which  draws  little  water,  mouiits 
severiU  guns,  and  is  very  useful  in  co- 
vering the  disembarkation  of  troops.— 
They  are  generally  made  use  of  in  trans- 
porting the  troops  over  tlie  lakes  in 
America.  These  vessels  are  well  cal- 
culated for  the  defence  of  large  havens 
and  seaports.  Bclair,  in  his  Elemens  de 
Fortification,  page  397,  strongly  recom- 
mends the  use  of  prames  in  cases  of 
inundation,  dec.    See  tlie  improvements 


proposed  by  him  in  page  316,  where  he 
speaks  of  **  Bateaux  insubmersibles,** 

Di  PRATIC  A,  ItaL  free  intercourse ; 
admitted  to  pratique.  Persons  who, 
having  performed  quarantine,  are  per- 
mitted  to  land  in  Italy,  and  mix  witik 
the  inhabitants. 

PRATICABLE,  Jr.  See  Practi- 
cable. This  word  is  in  general  use 
among  the  French,  viz. 

Les  chcmins  ne  stmt  pas  Pratica- 
BLEs,  Fr,  the  roads  are  not  passable. 

Le  gut  n^est  pas  Prat ic able  dans 
ce  mof/ient'ci.  The  river  is  not  forduble 
at  this  moment ;.  verbatim,  the  ford  i» 
not  practicable  at  this  moment. 

PRATIQUE,  Fr.  practice.  The 
term  likewise  signifies,  among  the 
Frencli,  commerce,  intercourse^  traffic, 
&c. 

Avoir  Pratique  arec  de$  insulaim, 
Fr.  to  trade,  or  have  intercourse  with 
tlie  inhabitants  of  islaiids. 

Une F RATI QV I.  eclaircCfVT.  a  project 
undertaken  Rud  put  into  execution  upon 
solid  principles. 

Une  Pratique  aveugle,  Fr.  a  plan 
ill-digested,  and  executed  without  dis^ 
cernment  or  ability. 

Pratiques,  Fr.  in  the  plural,  tlii* 
term  signifies  the  sameasmal-practices, 
or  secret  intelligence  with  an  enemy, 
viz. 

Entretenir  dcs  Pratiques  avcc  h 
commandant  d*une  place,  Fr.  to  hold 
communication,  or  keep  up  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  commandant  of  a 
fortified  place. 

pRATiQUER  dct  intcUigcnceSy  Fr.  to 
collect ;  to  (^rather  useful  information. 

11  avaiV  Pratique  dans  cctte  place 
dcs  intelligences  qui  lui  ont  ilonne  U 
moyen  dc  La  surprendre,  Fr.  he  had  ga- 
thered such  information,  by  holding  se- 
cret intelligence  with  the  inhabitants, 
as  to  be  able  to  surprize  the  place. 

Pratiquer,  Fr.  m  architecture,  to 
contrive^  to  make,  to  •  render  conve- 
nient. 

JJonner Pratique  d  un  Taisseau,Tr. 
to  allow  a  vessel  to  enter  into  port  and 
unload.  This  expression  is  used  in  the 
Mediterranean  under  circumstances  of 
quarantine,  and  comes  from  Pratiea. 

Pratiquer,  Fr.  to  practise.  Pro* 
tiquer  une  homme,  to  try  a  roan ;  to  put 
his  abilities  to  the  test  It  likewise  sig- 
nifies to  gain  over,  to  suborn. 
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PRECEDENCK,  priority.  Prioriry 
in  rank  or  precedence  in  military  life, 
arises  from  the  date  of  an  officer's  com- 
mission, or  the  corps  in  which  he  serves. 

PRECEDENT,  any  act  which  can  be 
interpreted  into  an  example  for  future 
times,  is  called  a  precedent.    Persons 
in  high  oiFciul  situations  are  extremel 
scrupulous  with  respect  to  precedent 
especiidly  in  military  matters. 

PKiCIPITEIl,  Fr.  to  precipitate; 
to  urge  or  hasten  on ;  to  do  any  thing 
prematurely.  This  word  appears  to  he 
Qsed  by  the  French  in  almost  all  the 
senses  to  which  we  attach  it,  especially 
in  military  matters. 

Pheci TITER  UL  rctrttltc,  Fr.  literally 
tignities,  to  precipitate  one's  retreat.  It 
may  be  taken  in  a  |;ood  or  bud  sense, 
to  signify  the  act  of  flying  away  blindly 
or  rashly,  without  judgment  or  discre- 
tion ;  or  of  urgii>g  your  retreat  under 
circumstances  of  imperious  necessity, 
yet  with  proper  caution  and  foresight. 
80  that  to  precipitate,  both  in  French 
and  English,  signifies, /iiiftf  trtsprompfe- 
fuentf  ou  trap  proMptemait ;  to  do  any 
riling  very  promptly,  or  too  promptly. 

PRECISION,  exact  limitation,  scru- 
pulous observance  of  certain  given  rules. 

Precision  of  march.  On  the  lead- 
ing platoon  ofiicer  of  the  column  mucli 
of  the  precision  of  march  depends ;  he 
must  lead  at  an  equal,  steady  pace ;  he 
must  lead  on  two  objects  either  given 
to  him,  or  which  he  himself  takes  up  on 
e\'ery  alteration  of  position ;  this  de- 
mands his  utmost  attention;  nor  mubt 
he  allow  it  to  be  diverted  by  looking  at 
his  platoon,  the  care  of  whose  regulari- 
ty depends  on  the  other  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  belongini^  to 
it.  The  second  platoon  nificer  must 
also  }ye  shewn,  anu  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  points  on  which  the  first  leads; 
he  is  always  to  keep  the  first  officer  and 
those  points  in  a  line,  and  those  two 
officers,  together  witli  the  placed  mount- 
ed officers,  thus  become  a  direction  for 
the  other  pivot  officers  to  cover.  In 
marching  in  open  column,  the  Covering 
gerjeauts  are  pliued  behind  the  second 
file  from  the  pivot  officers,  that  the  offi- 
cers may  the  more  correctly  sec  and 
cover  each  other  in  column. 

PR  EDA  L,  or      )  Wa r,  a  war  carried 

PREDATORY,  S  on  by  plunder  and 
rapine;  such  as  the  Freoch  republic  has 


been  nnTving  on  since  the  year  1793, 
ayiainst  the  Continental  powers,  levying 
enormous  contributions  on  all  the  con- 
quered towns  or  states. 

PREDESTINARIAN,  a  person  who 
believes  in  predestination.  Every  Turk 
may  be  considered  as  a  predestinarian. 
A  Turkish  soldier  is  taught  to  believe 
that  if  he  falls  in  battle  he  will  instant* 
ly  go  to  heaven.  This  is  a  comfortable 
idea  even  for  Christian  soldiers.  How 
far  it  ought  to  be  encouraged,  doctors 
and  able  casuists  must  determine. 

PREFECT,  (priftty  Fr.)  a  governor 
or  commander  of  any  place  or  body  of 
men.  Among  the  Romans,  this  was  % 
title  of  great  importiuice,  both  in  civil 
and  military  situations.  During  the  ex- 
istence of  the  republic  thn  Praefectus 
liegionis  had  a  considerable  command. 
The  two  Ala!,  or  great  divisions  of  the 
allies,  had  each  a  Pra^fect  appointed 
them  by  the  Roman  Consul,  who  go- 
verned in  the  same  manner  as  the  Le- 
gionary Tribunes.  For  a  specific  ao- 
count  see  pages  193,  194,  195,  of  Ken- 
nett's  Roman  Antiquities.  There  was 
likewise,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  an  ollicer  called  the  Praefect 
of  the  Pretorian  Band,  or  body  guards. 
The  French  have  adopted  the  word  in 
their  new .  constitution.  The  functions 
of  a  modern  French  prefect  correspond 
almost  wholly  with  those  of  a  governor 
under  the  old  regime  or  system. 

PREFERMENT,  tl?e  state  of  being 
advanced  to  a  higher  post. 

PREFETS  du  Palais  de  la  cour  des 
premiers  Rois  Francois,  Fr.  these  per- 
sons were  formerly  called  comics  duptf 
lais  et  prifcts  du  pritoire.  They  had 
once  the  sole  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment; managing  all  state  affiiirs,  as  well 
with  respect  to  the  exterior  as  to  the 
interior  relations  of  peace  or  war.  A 
Prtfet  du  Palais  was  also  called  Major* 
dome ;  under  ;which  title  Charles  Mar- 
tel  is  mentioned  by  several  old  writers. 
It  was  afterwards  cnanged  vato Scnichal ; 
in  which  capacity  we  find  Thihaud^ 
Count  of  Blois^  who  is  sometimes  stiled 
Mcjordome,  and  at  others  ScnichaL 

PRtFETS  de  SoldatSyfr.    SeeP&s- 

FECT. 

PREJUDICE,  (prijugij  Fr.)  pre- 
possession, judgment  formed  beforehand 
without  examination.  A  celebrated 
French  writer  calls  it  ftn  opinion  taken 
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up  without  judgment,  Leprejugc  at  une  ^ 
opinion  sans  jugement.    Voltaire,    It  is  ' 
used  in  two  instances,  viz.  for  and  against 
9  person. 

PRELIMINARY,  (preHminaire,¥r.) 
previous,  introductory,  &ic,  Prelimi- 
nar}'y  as  a  substantive,  signifies  an  in-» 
troductory  roeasur€,a  previous  arrange- 
ment. Hence  tlie  ^  preliminaries  of 
peace.'' 

PRENABLE,  Fr,  that  may  be  taken. 
There  v>  no  place  but  vvhat  may  be 
taken  by  famine. 

PRENDRE,  Fr.  a  French  military 
term.  It  is  vai-iously  used,  and  ac- 
cords generally  with  our  word  to  take, 
viz. 

Prendre  une  viUc  d^assuut;  par  fa- 
mwe,&c.  Fr.  to  take  a  town  by  assault; 
liy  famine,  &c. 

Prendre  a  droit e,  om  a  gauche,  Fr. 
to  go  to  the  right  or  left.  . 

Prendre  ci  travers,  Fr.  to  run  across. 

Prendre  les  devaiits,  Fr.  to  antici- 
p.{^,  to  get  the  start  of  any  body. 

Prendre  le  pas,  Fr.  to  take  prece- 
dence. 

Prendre  la  droite,  tr,  to  take  the 
right. 

Prendre  terre,  Fr.  to  land. 

Prendre  /e  large,  Fr.  a  term  used  fi- 
gurativf^ly,  to  signify  the  act  of  running 
away. 

Prendre  la  clef  des  champs,  Fr,  lite- 
rally, to  take  the  key  of  the  country,  or 
to  run  over  it. 

Prendre  son  Uan,  Fr.  to  dart  forth, 
to  spring  forward. 

Prendre  un  rat,  Fr.  a  figurative  ex- 
pression used  among  the  French,  when 
a  musquet  or  pistol  misses  fire,  viz.  11 
voulut  tirer,  mais  son  pistolet  pris  qu*un 
rut,  literally,  he  would  have  fned,  but  his 
pistol  only  caught  a  rat. 

Prendre  du  temps,  Fr.  to  take  time  in 
Qceeuting  a  thing. 

Paendrx  son  temps,  Fr.  to  do  a 
thing  with  perfect  convenience  to  one's 

Prendre  la  parole,  Fr.  to  speak 
£rst. 

Prendre  sa  revanche,  Fr.  to  make 
tqx  for  any  past  loss  or  disadvantage. — 
We  familiarly  say,  to  take  one's  rft- 
Tenjj^e. 

'  Prendre  it  partie,  Fr.  an  expression 
peculiar  to  the  Frendi,  injudicial  mat- 
Hs9$  which  sigiufi£»  to  attack  a  judge. 


for  having  prevaricated  and  taken  tfaa 
part  of  one  side  against  another,  with- 
out any  regard  to  justice.  It  likewise 
means  to  impute  misconduct  or  crimi- 
nality, and  to  make  a  person  responsi- 
ble for  it. 

Se  Prendre  de  vin,  Fr.  to  get  drunk. 
Excess,  of  drinking  was  so  little  knoivn 
before   the  revolution,  among  Frenco 
officers  and  soldiers,  that  the  greatest 
disgrace  was  affixed  to  the  habit.     It  is 
recorded,  that  when  Marshal  Ricbeiiea 
had  determined  to  storm  a  place  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  gave  out  the  follow* 
ing  order — "  Any  soldier  who  shall  ap- 
pear the  least  intoxicated,  shall  be  ex- 
cluded  from  the  honour  and  gloiy  of 
mounting  the  assault  to-morrow  mom* 
ing.''    Every  man  was  at  his  post,  and 
not  a  single    instance   of  intoxication 
occurred.    Such  was  the  esprit  de  varp* 
and  the  amour  propre  which  prevailed 
in  all  ranks,  that  the  dread  of  corpo- 
ral punishment  had  less  eifect  than  the 
being  deprived  of  an  opportunity   to 
shew  courage  and  resolution. 

Prendre  langue,  Fr.  a  figurative  ex-« 
pression  among  the  French,  which  sig- 
nifies to  get  intellkeoce  by  secret 
means.  Thus,  a  spy  Uiat  is  sent  into 
an  enemy's  camp,  may  be  said  to  go 
in  order  to  hear  what  passes,  and  to 
pick  up  information. 

Vaisseau  PRENEUR,  Fr.  a  terav 
peculiarly  applicable  to  a  ship  that  luit 
taken  a  prize. 

PREPARATIFS  de  guerre,  Fr.  war- 
like preparations.  A  French  writer, 
under  this  article,  very  judiciously  ob- 
serves, that  the  necessary  arrangements 
which  npust  be  made  before  an  aroir 
takes  the  field,  and  sometimes  before 
an  open  declaration  of  war  takes  place, 
ought  to  be  managed  with  extreme  cau- 
tion and  great  secrecy;  although  itit- 
impossible  to  prevent  the  neighbouring 
powers  from  being  totally  iguorant  of 
what  is  going  forward.  It  is  recorded 
that  Henry  the  IVth  of  Fraiice,  having 
conceived  a  vast  military  project,  kept 
it  a  profound  secret  for  several  years, 
and  made  the  necessary  preparationa 
with  extreme  caution,  before  lie  put  It 
into  execution. 

When  Louis  the  XlVth  resolVed  to 
invade  Italy,  in  1063,  he  dispatebcd 
commissaries,  puri'eyors,  &c.  the  pi^ 
ceding  year,  under  various  pretence^ 
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to  buy  up  corn,  to  secure  forage  for  hh 
cavalry,  and  to  provide  every  thing  that 
might  be  wanted  in  the  train  of  artil- 
lery ;  and  in  1667»  when  he  formed  the 
plan  of  entering  Belgium  in  person,  he 
arranged  all  matters  relative  Jto  tlie  in- 
terior government  of  France  during 
his  absence,  examined  into  the  state  of 
the  finances,  filled  his  treasury  with 
money,  augmented,  by  insensible  de- 
grees, the  difiisrent  regiments  of  his 
ilrmy,  and  by  means- of  these  and  other 
sage  precautions,  secured  the  conquest 
o£  his  object.  lu'  fact,  well  digested 
plans  ^d^:autiou8  arrangements  pre- 


vious 
j«ct, 
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effectual . 

lie  is  a  wii 
wise  king,  wi 
maxim  constan 
pacenif  para'  bcl 

:ure  peace,  be' 


execution  of  a  military  pro- 
apparently  tedious,  are 
runners  of  a  prompt  and 
as  a  maxim  among 
is  still  one  among 
e  de  grosses  et  courtcs 
ake  war  upon  a  scale 
ly  vast  and  heavy,  that 
ultimately  short  and 


lan,  arid  of  course  a 
keeps  the  following 
in  his  mind:— si  vU 
If  you  wish  to 
ilways  ready  to  go  to 


^  r.  The  Turkspre,  perhaps,  the  only 
people  who  adfcre  to  this  Roman 
adage.  Their  tnLps  are  always  ready 
for  action;  or,  agL  French  writer  says, 
^^Le  biscuit  est  pmty  de  sorte  quails  rCont 
qu*ii  se  mettre  enmrautey  the  biscuit  is 
at  hand,  so  than  they  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  move,  4*  be^in  their  route. 

PREPARATif  F^  having  the  pow- 
er of  preparingJqualifyin^  or  fitting. 
This  word  is  usol,  in  a  military  sense, 
to  give  notice  of  |ioy  thing  about  to  be 
done.    Hence 

ParPARATiv'sJa  beat  of  the  drum, 
by  which  odices  are  warned  to  step 
out  of  the  ranM  when  the  firings  are 
to  commence. 

parative  is  beat,   for 

officers  in  the  front 

nimbly  two  paces  from 

between   the  divisions, 

panie^*  or  sub-divisions, 

left  without  word  of  cont- 

look  right  of  companies, 

n  the  Preparative  has  ceased, 

commence    the    firing. 


When  the 
tiie  firing, 
Cink  step  oi 
the  vacanci 
platoons, 
lace  to  tl 
mand, 

they 


Wbeij*)ie  general  is  beat,  they  fall  back 


To  PREPARE,  to  take  previous 
measures. 

PREPARF.ybr  ach'on,  a  word  of  com- 
mand used  in  the  Britisli  artillery, 

PREPARATORY,  antecedently  ne- 
cessary ;  giving  that  knowledge  in  any 
art  or  science  which  is  necessary  to  qua- 
lify individuals  for  a  superior  class  or 
branch.    Hence  preparatory  schools. 

pREPARATonY  acadcmies.  The  ju- 
nior department  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  is  preparatory  to  the,  senior. 
The  first  elements  of  military  science 
are  taught  in  the  former,  and  officers 
get  qualified  in  the  higher  branches  of 
the  profesfiioa  when  they  enter  the 
latter. 

PRESENCE  of  mini/,  ready  concep- 
tion of  expedients,  producing  promp- 
titude of  action  under  difiicult  and 
alarming  circumstances.  Archduke 
Charles,  in  1796,  when  the  Austrians 
were  precipitately  retreating,  dismount- 
ed and  placing  Bimself  at  the  head  of 
the  grenadiers,  exclaimed,  **  There  is 
the  enemy ,^  pointing  to  the  French,' 
<<  you  have  mistaken  the  road — ^ihere 
shall  be  no  retreat  whe!te  I  am.''— And 
he  beat  the  French. 

Presence  o/*  mifuf.  There  is  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  that  species  of 
presence  of  mind  which  gives  a  sudden^ 
turn  to  public  opinion,  and,  as  it  were, 
electrifies  the  human  mind.  When  a 
dangerous  mutiny  broke  out  among  the 
Roman  legions,  on  a  proposed  expedi- 
tion against  th«  Germans,  Caesar  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  ^  Let  the  whole  army 
return  ignominiously  home,  if  it  thins 
proper,  the  tenth  legion  and  myself  will 
remain  and  combat  for  the  republic.'' 
Having,  as  Plutarch  observes,  excited 
his  troops  to  fresh  ardour,  he  led  them 
against  the  Germans;  and  being  in- 
formed that  the  enemy  had  been  warned 
by  tlieir  soothsayers  not  to  engage  before 
the  next  moon,  he  took  an  immediate 
occasion  to  force  them  to  battle,  in 
which  he,  as  usual,  obtained  a  victory. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion  this  great 
man  discovered  a  promptitude  of  con* 
ception  and  a  presence  of  mind  which 
tiave  since  been  imitated  by  a  modem 
scneral,  but  have  never  been  surpassed 
in  ancient  or  modern  history. 

Ilaviag  led  his  army  against  the  Neiw 
vii,  the  most  uncivilized,  an4  the  most 
fierce  of  all  the  nations  borderinn  upo 
iX  '  tf 
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che  Ronmn  territory,  he  met  a  resist- 
ance, which,  a^  it  was  not  expected, 
somewhat  shook  the  firmness  of  his 
troops,  The  Nervii,  by  a  sudden  onset, 
at  first  routed  his  cavalry ;  but  perceiv- 
ing the  datiger  to  which  his  arn^  was 
exposed,  Caesar  himself  snatched  up  a 
buckler,  and  forcing  his  way  through 
his  own  men,  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  tenth  legion,  changed  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  and  cut  the  enemy  almost  en^ 
tirely  off,  For,  as  Plutarch  states,  out 
of  60,000  soldiers,  not  i^bove  ^00  sur- 
vived the  battle. 

En  PftKSENCE,  Fr,  in  sight, 

^//PRESENT,  a  term  used  when 
an  o(Hcer  takes  his  Serjeant's  report,  and 
makes  the  necessary  enquiry  respecting 
the  state  of  his  troop  or  company. 

To  Pkeseut,  (Prisenter^  Fr.J  This 
word  is  used  in  various  senses.  Those 
which  are  more  immediately  applicable 
%o  military  usRge  are  as  follow :-« 

To  Present,  to  o£fer  openly;  to  ex- 
hibit ;  to  give  in  ceremony }  as  to  pre- 
sent the  colours. 

7b  Present  armSy  to  bring  the  fire- 
lock to  a  certain  prescribed  position, 
for  the  purpose  or  paying  a  military 
compliment,    See  Manual. 

To  Present,  to  level;  to  aim;  to 
bring  the  firelock  to  a  prescribed  posi- 
tion, for  the  purpose  ot  dischai^ingjits 
fontents.-«-See  Platoon  j^^ciie,  under 
Manual,  The  French  use  the  term 
Present  in  almost  all  the  senses  that  we 
4o,  There  is  an  exception  in  the  phrase 
Presenty  lire,  instead  of  which  thev  say, 
JmUy  Feu,  The  word  joue^  which  sigr 
nifies  cheek,  beiqs  ^pressive  of  the  par- 
ticular portion  oi  the  musquet  when  the 
soldier  takes  aim.  It  corresponds  witli 
present  in  this  particular  case. 

Pil£S£NTER  Us  armes,  Fr.  to  pre. 
(ent  arms^  to  bring  the  firelock  to  any 
position  thatiuay  iSt  prescribed  in  mih- 
larv  exercise.  }n  the  firings  it  signifies 
snake  ready,  viz.  Presentez  Ics  armes^ 
make  ready;  Jime,  present;  JVu,  fire. 
In  the  manual  and  other  exercises  of 
the  pieoey  it  corresponds  with  our 
term. 

PjiiSENTER  la  lunette,  Pr,  to 
cl^irge  bayonet. 

Presenter  iabditmnette  flt  la  ct^va- 
hriej  Fr.  to  receive  the  cavalry  with 
charged  bayonets;  literally,  to  present 
twyonet  a$(aiiist  the  cavalrv. 

PRESIDENCY,  the  seats  of  govern- 


ments are  so  distinguislied  io 

There  are  four  presidencies,  viz.  Bombaj, 

Calcutta,  Fort  St.  David,  and  Madras. 

PRESIDENT  if  a  genereU  or  regi* 
mental  court  marttaL  The  officer^  old* 
est  in  rank,  who  sits,  io  conjunctioii 
with  other  officers,  for  the  trial  of  mi* 
litary  offences  is  so  called^  The  court 
consisting  of  .an  odd  number  of  meio-' 
bers,  when  their  opinions  are  equaly  the 
president  has  the  casting  vote. 

The  commander  in  chief  for  the  time 
being,  is,  by  virtue  of  his  appointment, 
perpetual  president   of   the    suprcnae 
board  of  the  royal  military  ooUe^^  in 
Great  Britain.    And  the  resident  go* 
vernor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  lieute- 
nant-governor of  that  establishment,  is 
perpetual  president  of   the  collegiate 
Doard. 

PRESQU'ILE,  Fr.  See  Pe»ihsiti.a- 

PRESS-inoiM^,  money  given  to  the 
soldier  when  taken  or  pressed  into  the 
service :  but  as  the  entrance'  into  the 
Bi'itish  service  is  a  voluntary  act,  it  ia 
now  more  properly  called  boontj  or 
inlisting  money. 

PRESTATION  de  serment^  Fr.  the 
taking  an  oath^ 

PRESUMPTION    and    VANITY, 
(Preiomptian  et  Vanite,  Fr.J     Under 
the  latter  word  Bailey  very  justly  io- 
eludes  emptiness,  unprofitableness,  vain* 
elory,  and  pride;  and  of  all  follies,  bor- 
dering upon  vice  and  crime,  it  is,  per* 
luips,  the  most  dangerous  in  a  military 
character.    We  lament  that  the  limits 
of  this  publication  will  ^ot  allow  as 
room  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation, by  transcribing  out  of  Pla^ 
tarch,  in  tJtve  life  of  Fabius  MaKimuti 
more  than  what  is  given  respecting  the 
conduct  of    Minucius,  who   was  his 
colleague^  and  who  fought  conjointlv 
with  him  against  Hanni^.    We  ihtll« 
however,  quote  enough  to   exhibit  a 
serious  lesson  to  aspirings  self^imfigined 
heroes. 

After  Fabius  had  been  named  die- 
tator,  in  tonsequence  of  the  danger  to 
which  Rome  was  exposed  by  the  vio> 
tories  of  Hannibal ;  Minudos,  who  act^ 
ed  under  him,  increased  that  danger, 
during  bis  absence,  by  presumptoottily 
fighting  contrary  to  iiis  orders.  Al- 
though Fabius  expressed  much  dissatis- 
faction, yet  Metiiius,  who  was  tribane 
and  a  secret  friend  to  Minttcim^  had 
address  sufficient  to  peraiuade  the  pco- 
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pie  to  make  Minucius  the  Dictator's 
Ittilleai^e. 

Fabius  (to  use  Platarch's  words),  be- 
log  under  apprehensions  that  the  rash- 
ness of  Minucius  might  Iturry  him  and 
the  artny  into  some  dangerous  enters 
pHie,  returned  back  with  all  possible 
secresy  and  speed,  and  found  Minucius 
to-  elated  with  his  new  dignity^  that, 
not  satisfied  with  a  joint  authority,  he 
required  that  they  should  have  the  coras- 
aaod  of  the  army  every  other  day  by 
tnms.  Fabius  rejected  this  proposal; 
and  thinking  it  less  dangerous  to  divide 
the  army,  and  that  each  general  should 
tommand  hu  part,  took  the  first  and 
fourth  legion,  and  delivered  the  second 
and  third  to. Minucius)  each  also  had* 
an  eijual  share  in  the  axiliary  forces. 

Mmudus,  bn  being  thus  eialted^ 
could  not  forbear  boasting,  that,  from 
a  regard  to  him,  the  people  had  hum- 
bled the  dictatorial  power:  to  which 
Fabius  replied^  ^  Consider  Minucius,  it 
is  Hannibal,  and  not  Fabius  you  are  to 
combat;  but  if  you  must  needs  con- 
lend  with  your  ooUeapie,  let  it  be  by 
•hewing,  that  he  who  is  honoured  and 
favoured  by  the  people,  is  not  less  con- 
cerned for  their  welfare  than  he  whom 
they  have  treated  ill  and  dngracedi'^ 
But  Minucius  considering  this  as  the 
raillery  of  an  old  maui  immediately 
drew  off  his  part  of  the  army>  and  en- 
cainped  by  himself* 

Hannibali  who  was  attentive  to  every- 
thing, was  not  ignorant  of  what  had 
passed.  Between  his  army  and  that  of 
the  Romans  was  an  eminence  that 
seemed  an  advantageous  post,  and 
round  it  was  a  large  plain,  that  appear- 
ed, at  a  dbtance,  perfectly  smooth  and 
even,  though  it  had,  in  reality,  many 
hollows  and  ditclies.  Had  Hannibal 
thought  proper,  he  might  easily  have 
taken  possession  of  uie  above  emi- 
nence, but  he  reserved  it  as  a  bait  for 
the  Romans*  Observing  that  Fabius 
and  Minucius  were  divided,  he,  in  the 
night,  lodged  a  number  of  men  in  the 
ditches  and  hollow  places;  and,  early 
in  the  morning,  sent  a  smitll  detach- 
ment to  seize  the  post,  in  order  to 
tempt  Minucius  to  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  it.  This  design  succeeded: 
MikMicius  sent  out  a  body  of  light-arm- 
ed troops,  then  some  horse,  and  at  lu^^t 
perceiving  >iannibal  himself  advancing 
to  the  assistUKe  of  h\&  forcet^  marched 


with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and) 
with  great  resolution,  attacked  those 
posted  on  the  rising  ground.  The  ea^ 
^agement  continued  equiil  for  som6^ 
ume ;  but  Hannibal  no  sooner  perceive' 
ed  the  whole  armv  advanced  withip  the 
toils  he  had  laid  n>r  them,  than  ha  gave 
the  signal^  and  his  men  instantly  rusb> 
ed  out  of  the  ditches  and  low  places; 
and,  attacking  Minucius^s  ireai>  made 
peat  slaughter*  The  Roman  army  waft 
instantly  thrown  into  the  utmostiferror 
and  confusiom  MinuduB^  filled  with 
amazement,  looked  round  on  his  oHi* 
ters,  and  saw  that  none  of  them  could 
maintain  their  ground,  as  the  soldiers 
every  where  be^  to  tly;  but  even  in 
this  there  was  no  safety^  for  the  vic- 
torious Numidians,  Who  had  spread 
themselves  every  way,  cut  to  pieces  all 
whom  they  found  scattered  a!bout  the 
plain* 

In  the  meanwhile  Fabius^  foreseeing 
what  would  happen,  had  caused  his 
troops  to  take  to  their  arms;  and,  from 
an  eminence  near  his  damp^  viewed  aH 
that  passed;  when,  observing  Minu- 
cius^s  army  encoronhssed  by  the  enemy, 
and  hearing  tbei^  aisunt  cries,  he,  widi 
a  deep  groan,  stHking  his  hand  on  his 
thigh,  excilaimed,  •*  O  Heavens !  how 
much  sooner  than  I  expected  has  Mi^ 
nucius  ruined  himself!''  then  command- 
ing the  ensigns  to  march,  and  the  army 
to  follow  him,  he  called  aloud,  **  Now 
let  all  who  remember  Minucius  haitetl 
to  his  assistance :  he  is  a  brave  man, 
and  a  lover  df  his  country.  If  he  has 
been  too  forward  to  engage  the  eneroyi 
we  will  tell  him  of  it  hereafter.''  Fa- 
bius then  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  cleared  the  plain  of  the  Nu- 
midians, and  falling  on  those  who  were 
charging  the  Romans  in  the  rear,  cut 
to  pieces  all  who  opposed  him ;  while 
the  rest,  fearing  that  they  should  be 
surroundedi  as  Uie  Romans  had  been, 
saved  themselves  by  flight  i  on  which 
Hannibal,  seeing  such  a  sudden  change, 
sounded  a  retreat,  and  drew  off  his 
men ;  while  the  Romans  under  Minu- 
cius. were  equally  glad  to  retire  in  safe- 
ty. It  is  said,  that  on  this  occasion 
Hannibal  said  to  his  fi  tends, — "  Did 
not  I  tell  you  that  the  clotid  which  lio- 
%-ercd  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
would,  one  time*  or  other,  come  do\^n 
upon  us  YN-ith  a  storm  ?*' 

Fabius  havin*  suffered  his   men 
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Strip  the  dead  bodies  of  his  enemies, 
retired  to  his  camp  without  saying  a 
harsh  thing  of  his  colleague;  who^ 
haviog  on  his  side  assembled  his  troops, 
tlius  addressed  them. 

^*  Never  to  err,  my  fellow  soldiers,  in 
conducting  great  afbirs^  is  above  the 
power  of  human  nature;  but  to  im- 
prove by  our  faults  is  becoming  a  good 
and  a  prudent  man.    I  have  some  rea- 
sons to  accuse  Fartunei  but  I  have 
many  to  thank  her;  for  in  a  few  hours 
she  has  taught  me  what  I  had  never  be- 
fore learnt,  that  I  am  unfit  to  com- 
mand otliers,  and  have  need  of  another 
to  command  me;  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  contend  for  a  victory  pver  tliose 
to  whom  it  is  our  advantage  to  yield. 
For  the  future,  therefore,  the  Dictator 
must  be  your  commander :  I  will  still, 
however,  be  your  leader,  in   shewing 
vou  an  example  of  gratitude,  and  in 
being  the  first  to  obey  his  oniers.*    He 
then  commanded  all  his  men  to  follow 
him  to  the  -camp  of  Fabius,  and  on  his 
entering  it,  marched  towards  the  Dic- 
tator's tent.    Fabius  came  out  to  meet 
him ;  when  Minucius,*  fixing  his  stand- 
ards before  him,  saluted  him  witli  a  loud 
voice  by  the  name  of  Father,  and  his 
soldiers  saluted  Uiose  of  Fabius  with 
-the  title  of  Patrons,  a  name  by  which 
those  who  are  made  free  call  those  to 
whom  they  owe  tlieir  liberty.    When 
alence  bemg  made,  Minucius  said, — 
^  You  liave  this  day,  Fabius,  obtained 
a  double  victory ;  one  by  your  valour 
over  your  enemies,  and  another  over 
your  colleague  by  your  humanity  and 
prudence:  by  tlie  one  you  liave  pre- 
served us,  and  bv  the  other  wc  are  in- 
structed.   Hanniburs  victory  over  us  is 
not  more  disgraceful  than  your*s  is  ho- 
nourable and    salutary.      I    cull    you 
father)  because  t  know  no  title  more 
honourable;  but  I  am  more  obliged  to 
you  than  to  my  father,  for  to  him  I 
am  only  obliged  for  mv  own  life,  but  to 
you  I  owe  my  own  (ife,  and  the  lives 
of  all  hei-e  present.'*    We  should  not 
have  made  our  extract  so  copious,  had 
we  not  been  induced  to  do  so,  by  the 
noble  manner  in  which  Minucius  made 
ntonemcnt  for  his  vanity.    We  press 
the  bad  effects  of  his  error,  in  the  first 
instance^  upou  the  attention  of  every 
young  udicers  because  we  know  that 
there  are  manifold  occiiiions  to  commit 
the  one,  and  seldom  or  ever  an  oppor- 


tunity occurs  to  put  in  practice    the 

other. 

FRET,  Fr,  the  subsistence  or  daily 
pay  which  is  given  to  soldiers.  Xfae 
French  say,   ' 

Paytr  U  Fret,  to  pay  subsistence. 

Rtcevoir  U  Pk£T^  to  receive  subsid- 
ence. 

Toucher  U  Prkt/  to  touch  sabsist* 
ence  or  daily  pay. 

pRET  also  signifies  a  loan  of  nioiMj. 

PRETENDER,  Cpr€t€7tdant,¥r.)m9 
who  pretends  to  any  thing,  whether  it 
be  liis  own  or  the  property  of  another. 
Hence  the  Pretender,  who  thought  the 
Crown  of  England  his  own^  on  tlie 
ground  of  hereditary  right ;  but  whose 
lineal  claim  was  set  aside  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  in/avour  of  a 
collateral  Protestant  branch. 

PRETER,  Fr.  in  military  tactics,  to 
expose,  as 

Preter  ionjlanc  a  Cennemi,  to  ex- 
pose one's  flank  to  the  enemy ;  to  march 
in  so  unguarded  a  manner,  or  to  take 
up  one*s  ground  so  disadvantageoasly 
as  to  stand  in  continual  danger  of  be- 
ing out-fianked. 

The  French  likewise  say,  figuratively, 
preter  leAaHc,  to  put  one*s  self  in  the 
power  ot  another. 

Preter  le  collel  i  guelqu^ufif  Fr.  to 
fight  body  to  body;  or  at  close  quar- 
ters. 

PRETOR,  (prttenr,  Fr.)  among  the 
Romans,  the  governor  of  a  pro\inoe, 
who  had  served  the  olhce  of  Pretor,  or 
chief  minister  of  justice  in  ancient  Rome. 
The  provinces  so  governed  were  called 
Pretorian. 

PRETORIAN,  (prttorieny  nr,  Fr.) 
appertaining  to  Pretor;  as  Pretor'um 
Bandi  the  general's  guard  among  tlie  an- 
cient Romans. 

PRETORIUM,  (pritoire,  Fr.)  the 
hall  or  court  wherein  the  Pretor  lived 
and  administered  justice.  It  also  de- 
noted die  tent  of  a  Roman  general,  in 
which  councils  of  war  were  held.  The 
place  where  the  Pretorian  guards  weie 
quartered  or  lodged,  was  likewise  called 
Pretorium. 

PREVARICATLpX,  according  to 
the  laws  of  England  is,  \yhere  a  lawyer 
pleads  booty,  or  acts  by  collusion,  &c. 
It  also  denotes  a  seci*et  abuse  commit- 
ted in  the  exercise  of  a  public  oifice,  oi^ 
of  a  commis!>ion  given  by  a  private  per- 
!>on.    The  word  is  uukuowu  in  milica- 
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ry  pfaraseologyy  and  is  only  explained 
in  tfait  place  to  stand  us  a  land-mark 
to  Uie  open  ingenuous  character  of  a 
soldier. 

PREVENIR  renmmif^r. to  get  the 
start  of  an  eneiny,  or  to  anticipate  his 
movement.  This  occurs  when  the  ge- 
neral of  an  opposing  army  has  reason 
to  supect,  that  nis  adversary  intends  to 
marcn  against  him,  and  the  former,  on 
the  contrary, marches  first  against  him; 
or  when  an  enemy  endeavours  to  get 
possession  of  an  open  post,  and  his  ad- 
versary gets  the  start,  by  previously 
taking  possession  of  it. 

PREVOST,  Fr.  provost. 

pRitvosT  d*utie  amue^  Fr,  provost- 
■larshal  belonging  to  an  army. 

PREVOT  de  VartHleriej  Fr.  an  offi- 
cer under  the  old  government  of  France, 
who  only  exercised  the  duties  of  liis 
situation  during  actual  service,  and  who 
always  came  in  rear  of  the  bag^^ge^-^ 
There  were  some  cases  in  which  the 
power  of  life  or  death  was  absolutely 
vested  in  him ;  and  in  others,  he  was 
obliged  to  refer  the  sentence  to  the 
high  bailiff  belonging  to  the  royal  ar- 
senal in  Paris,  as  a  last  resort 

PREVOT  Giniral  de  la  connctablie, 
gendarmerie  et  Marichaussee  de  France^ 
camps  et  armies  du  roi,  Fr.  provost-ge- 
neral belonging  to  the  jorismction  of  Sie 
high  constable  of  France,  &c.  This  place 
or  commiasiou  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
having  first  taken  place  during  the  se- 
cond race  of  French  kings^and  oeing  as 
old  as  tiiat  of  connctabte  or  constable 
of  France ;  witli  this  only  exception,  that 
the  appellation  ofmarcchaitsscewvis  added 
after  ttie  suppression  of  the  connclublieia 
1667.  The  companv,  which  immediate- 
ly was  attached  to  the  provost-general 
and  which  tlic  colonel's,  or  la  coloHelle, 
took  precedence  over  all  others  of  the 
same  description.  This  superior  ofiicer 
was,  in  his  own  risht,  provost-general 
thioughout  the  kings  camps  and  armies 
in  war  time.  An  independent  company 
always  attended  the  provost,  in  order  to 
execute  his  orders,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  most  ancient  Marshal  uf  France, 
who  represented  the  constable  since 
the  suppression  of  tliat  title.  There 
was  also  a  guard  at  the  marshal's  head- 
quarters, which  was  constantly  mounted 
by  a  given  number  of  cavalry,  and  which 
was  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  pro- 
▼Oit-general.    The  provost-general  was 


always  present  whenever  a  council  was 
assembled  by  the  Marshal  of  France^ 
to  settle  disputes  and  differences  which 
might  arise  between  persons  of  distrtio- 
tion,  noblemen  or  private  gentlemen; 
and  to  determine  generally  upon  points 
of  honour.  The  sentence  or  opinion  of 
this  tribunal  was  final  and  decisive. 

PaivoT  Geniral  des  Monnoies,  Fr. 
provost-general,  or  what  we  call  master 
of  the  mint.  Under  the  old  monarchv 
of  France,  this^  person  was  vested  with 
the  same  powers  that  were  annexed  to 
the  title  of  Prcvot  des  MarichausseU^ 
and  had  a  seat  at  the  council  of  the 
Marshals  of  France. 

Pre  vox  General  de  Vile  de  France^ 
provost-general  of  the  Isle  of  Fraoce^ 
(so  called  from  an  insular  spot  formed 
by  the.  Seine  in  the  centre  of  Paris.y— 
This  ofBcer  had  under  his  command  a 
body  of  horse,  divided  into  eiglit  hnr 
gades,  which  were  distributed  round  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  to  secure  the 
country  round  from  the  depredations  of 
the  capital.  He  had,  like  the  other 
pr^vots,  a  separate  tribunal  of  his  own. 
It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that, 
among  our  manifold  imitations  of  the 
Germans,  we  could  condescend  so  far 
to  imitate  the  French,  as  either  to  em- 
ploy some  of  our  useless  cavalry  in  and 
about  the  skirts  of  London,  or  to  form 
some  specific  body  of  men,  whose  duty 
should  be  to  patrole  within  the  bills  oif 
mortality  at  least.  In  time  of  peace 
this  plan  might  easily  be  adopted  ;  and 
we  could  point  out  a  corps,  which  might 
be  rendered  very  serviceable.  But  we 
think  such  an  establishment  ought  to 
he.  carried  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale. 
The  community  would  be  benefited  by 
it;  and  if  public  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended, in  tiftie  of  peace  or  in  time  of 
war,  how  can  it  be  more  rationally  em- 
ployed than  for  the  safety  of  those  who 
contribute    towards  the  public  purse  f 

Pkevois  Ghieraux  des  MarichauS' 
seesy  Fr.  provosts-general  of  the  diffe- 
rent marsbalsies  of  France.    Under  the 
old  governmeur,  provosts  of  this  de- 
scription were  distributed  through  tlie 
different  jurisdictions  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  necessary  that  each  should  have 
been   previously  employed   under  the 
provosc-<;eneralf  and  nave  had  the  conr 
niand  of  a  troop  of  cavalry,  with  subt 
dimite  odicers  to  conduct  it  in  their 
TbciC  oiiicers  consii>ted  of 
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lieutenant,  (who  commanded  in  thfeir 
absence,)  a  certain  proportion  of  rj> 
9mpts,  brigadiers,  and  sub-bri^diers, 
and  there  was  besides  a  tribunal,  Called 
the  provost's  tribunal,  to  which  delin- 
quents, &C.  were  amenable.  These 
troops  were  drafted  out  of  the  gen- 
darmes, and  were  under  tlie  controul  of 
'  the  Marshals  of  France. 

PRICES  ^Commifiicmf.  SeeRscu- 

lATlOV. 

PRICKER,  a  brass^wire,  fised  for 
rleariug  the  touch-hole  of  i^  musket, 
&c.  a  light  horseman  was  f([^rmerly  so 
called. 

To  PRICK  (ml,  an  expression  nsed 
among  engineers,  5;c.  signifying  to  mark 
put  the  ground  where  a  camp,  &c^  is  to 
be  formed. 

2b  Prick  out  the  line  of  drcumtalhr 
turn.  This  is  dpne  by  the  chief  engineer 
and  quarter-master-general  whenever  an 
army  entrenches  itself  before  a  town^  or 
takes  possession  of  any  given  lot  of 
ground,  and  begins  to  hut. 

PRICKING,   among   mariners,   to 

make  a  point  on  the  plan  or  chart,  near 

'  about  where  the  ship  then  is,  or  is  to  be 

at  such  a  time,  in  oroer  to  find  the  course 

they  are  to  steer. 

PRIESl^s  CAP,  (bonnet  de  pritre^ 
Fr.     See  Fortification,  and  Bon' 

KET. 

PRIME,  a  word  of  command  used  in 
the  platoon  exercise.    See  Manual. 

Prime  and  loady  a  word  of  command 
used  in  tlie  exercise  of  a  battalion,  com- 
pany or  squad»    See  Manual. 

Prime  parade^  in  fencings  is  formed 
by  (propping  the  point  of  your  %word  to 
the  right,  bendmg  your  elbow,  atid 
drawing  the  buck  of  your  s^vord  hand 
to  withm  a  foot  of  your  forehead^  in  a 
line  with  your  left  temple,  so  that  your 
blade  shall  carry  the  thrust  of  your  an- 
tagonist clear  of  the  inside  or  left  of 
your  position. 

pRf  ME  thrust y  a  thrust  applicable  af- 
ter forming  the  above  paradfj  and  deli- 
vered at  the  inside  of  the  antagonist*-^ 
To  obtain  an  opening  for  this  thrust, 
it  is  necessary  to  step  out  of  the  line  t6 
the  right  as  you  parry^  or  else  to  op- 
pose  the  sword  ot  vour  antagonist  with 
your  left  hand,  fbc  first  method  is 
most  eligible. 

Prime  Hanging  Guard,  with  the 
broadsword,  a  position  in  which  the 
band  is  brought  somewhat  to  the  left, 


PR! 

in  order  to  secMire  that  side  of  the  face 
and  body.    See  Broadsword. 

PRIMING,  in  gunnery,  the  trmin  of 
powder  that  is  laid,  from  the  opening 
of  the  vent,  along  the  gutter  or  chan- 
nel, on  Uie  upper  part  of  the  breech  of 
the  gun,  whicn,  when  fired,  conveys  the 
flame  to  the  vent,  by  which  it  is  further 
Communicated  to  the  charge  in  order  to 
discharge  the  piece.    This  operation  is 
only  used  on  ship-board,  at  the  proof* 
and  sometimes  in  garrison ;  for  on  all 
other  occasions^  tubes  are  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Priming,  or  prime  tf  a  guuy  is  tfao 
cunpowder  put  m  the  pan  or  touch-^ 
hole  of  a  piece,  to  give  it  fire  thereby. 

pRiMiNO-ca<e,a  small  tin  Case^abont 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  cartridge,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  guopotrder,  for  primiD^  con* 
stantl  V  ready  and  dry.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  this  rational  and  csconomical  in* 
▼ention,  which  has  been  seen  bj  the 
commander  in  chiefi  will  be  universally 
adopted. 

Primino  potUion.  See  Platoon  £r» 
erciie  under  Manual. 

PRiMiNO-virr,  in  gunnery,  a  sort  of 
iron  needle,  employed  to  penetrate  the 
vent  o^  touch-hole  of  a  piece  of  ord« 
nance,  when  it  is  loaded^  in  order  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  powder  contained 
therein  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  fit  for 
immediate  service;  as  Hkewi^  to  search  % 
the  vent  and  penetrate  the  cartridge, 
when  the  guns  are  not  loaded  with  loose 
powder. 

PRIMIPILARTT,  PRIMOPIL.\Rn, 
or  PRIMIPILARES,  among  tlie  R<h 
mans  were  suCh  as  had  formerly  borne 
the  office  of  Primipulus  of  a  le^on.— * 
The  banner  waS  entrusted  to  his  carck 
Among  other  privileges  whidi  the  Pri- 
mipilarii  enjoyed,  they  became  heirs  to 
what  little  property  was  left  by  the  sol- 
diers who  died  in  the  campsugn. 

pRiMipiLAiRE,  Fr,    See  pRiMiri* 

LARIt. 

PRIMIPULUS,  the  centurion  belong 
ing  to  the  first  cohort  of  a  legion,  lie 
had  charge  of  the  Roman  eagle^ 

PRIMITIVES,  Fr.  Primitive  colours 
are  distinguished  by  this  term  among 
the  French,  They  are,  the  vellow,  tha 
red,  and  the  blue ;  white  and  black  be- 
ing the  extremes* 

PRINCIPES,  (princes,  Fr.)  Roman 
I  soldiersi    They  consisted  of  the  strongs 
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eat  and  most  active  men  in  the  infantry, 
and  were  uriued  lik«  the  Hastati,  with 
chis  dilFereoce,  that  t)ie  Ibrnier  had  half<- 
pikes  instead  of  whole  ones. 

PllINCIPAL,  in  the  militia,  a  per- 
son who  has  been  regularly  ballutted 
for,  and  is  chosen  to  serve  {or  a  limited 
period.  The  aot  directs,  that  evenr  such 
person  shall  be  enrolled  (in  a  roil  to  be 
prepared  at  a  subdivision  assembled  for 
that  purpoite)  to  serve  as  a  privatchnili* 
tiarman  for  a  liuiitcd  period.  But  eve- 
ry person  so  chosen  by  ballot  may  pro* 
duce  for  his  substitute  a  man  of  the 
same  county  or  ridinj^,  or  of  some  ad- 
joining  county  or  ridiii«r,  able  and  tit  for 
service,  who  shall  not  have  more  thau 
one  child  born  in  wedlock,  and  who 
siiall  be  approved  by  any  two  or  more 
deputy  lieutenants.  The  necessities  of 
the  times  have  rendered  it  expedient  to 
deviate  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  substitutes.  Any  able 
bodied  man,  Welch,  English,  Scotch,  or 
Irish,  Protestant,  or  Itoniau  Catholic, 
may  serve  for  a  principal  who  has  been 
rcftuUirly  chosen  and  bailotted  for,*** 
That  part  of  the  oath,  which  confined 
the  services  of  the  individual  to  an  ex« 
elusive  acl^nowiedgmcnt  of  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  Great  Britain,  is  now 
wholly  omitted.  The  oath  runs : — I  A, 
B.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that 
I  will  be  faitntui  and  bear  true  alle* 

f'ance  to  his  Majesty  King  George,  and 
do  swear  I  am  a  Protettaut^  &c.  By 
means  of  this  omission,  (which  is  done 
by  courtesy,  and  ought  to  be  sanctioned 
by  law)  persons  of  all  persuasions  may 
join  their  country's  sUindard.  Princi- 
pals in  the  militia,  who  liave  served  live 
years,  may  claim  their  discharge;  but 
substitutes  arc  obligt  d  to  continue  as 
long  as  the  militia  remains  embodied, 
receiving  one  guinea  at  tlie  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  they  origjiiially  en- 
listed, viz.  five  years, 

PRINCIPL£^ccording  to  the  schools, 
is  that  from  which  any  thing  is  dooe  or 
known.  . 

Pa  I  NCI  PL  B  also  denotes  the  foundar 
tions  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Military  Przrciplbs  the  basis  or 
ground-work  upou  which  every  military 
movement  is  made,  and  by  wuch  every 
operation  is  oooducted« 

PRIS,  Fr,  This  word  is  varioiuly 
used  by  tlie  French,  in  a  figurative  and 
provcrbid  icasc.    CtU  ant^ni  dc  pris 


tur  ymnemi  An  expression,  signifying 
that  some  advantage,  at  least,  has  been 
gained. 

Une  Ville  Prise,  Ft.  a  town  which 
has  been  taken. 

Prise  des  dehorg  d*une  place^  Yt^ 
The  taking  possession  of  an  enemy's 
out*^works. 

PHISAGE,  that  share  which  belongs 
to  the  king  or  admiral  out  of  such  mer- 
chandises, &c.  as  are  lawfully  taken  ul^ 

PRISE  de  potsession  d*une  place  con^ 
guise  par  lc$  arwrSf  Fr.  the  taking  pos- 
session of  a  place  which  has  been  con- 
quered by  force  of  arms.  W  hen  a  town 
surrenders  under  these  circumstances, 
the  walls  of  the  place,  and  a  bell  bp^ 
longing  to  each  pai^ish,  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  conqueror.  The  bells  are 
intended  to  replace  the  damage  which 
may  have  been  done  to  the  ordnance  in 
carr}'ing  on  the  siege ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants are  always  at  liberty  to  redeem 
them,  by  paying  down  a  stipulated  sum 
of  money. 

Prise  iff  corpi,  Fr.  arrest. 

Prise  iur  lof,  Fr.  '  The  French  say, 
danner  prise  sur  sei^  to  let  another  take 
the  advantage  of  one.  Ignorant,  pre- 
sumptuous, and  unexperienced  ofiiccrs, 
are  much  exposed  to  this  fatal  error. 

Prise,  Fr,  The  French  say,  lacker 
vrisey  which  literally  means  to  lose  one^s 
hold.  This  expression  is  used,  when  a 
general  of  an  army  who,  from  his  forces 
being  either  not  sufiicieotlv  strong,  or 
from  havinghimself  omitted  to  take  the 
best  advantage  of  ground,  Ike,  is  ob« 
liged  to  give  way.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pens, it  may  be  said,  with  much  truto,. 
that  such  a  general  ought  not  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  an  army. 
The  circumstances  must  be  very  peciH 
liar  indeed,  which  could  exculpate  hiia 
in  the  e^yes  of  military  men. 

PRISES,  Fr.    SeePRiiE*. 

Prises  sur  Venntmiy  Fr.  e\*ery  thing 
taken  from  the  enemy  is  so  called. 

PRISONERS  of  war,  those  of  the 
enemy  who  are  ta^ken  in  or  after  a  bat- 
tle, siege,  &c.  they  are  deprived  of  their 
liberty  at  large,  until- exchanged,  or  sent 
on  parole. 

PRiSONNIERS  de  guerre,  Fr.  pri- 
soners  of  war. 

Pain  des  pRisoviitERs,  Fr.  the  bread 
which  eacli  state  furnishes  for  the  sup* 
port  of  prisoners  of  war. 
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PRIVATE,  a  tei-m  used  in  the  Bri- 
tish service  to  express  a  common  sol- 
dier. Thusy  though  a  Corporal  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  rank  and  file,  he  is  not 
a  private ;  but  every  man  under  him  is 
fto  called. 

Private  is  likewise  a  word  frequent- 
ly placed  at  the  corner  of  a  letter  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  mere  official  docu-  | 
ment ;  or  rather  to  confme  the  commu-  i 
sication  to  the  perusal  of  one  person  I 

wily. 

Private,  (priviy  Fr.)not  open ;  secret. 

Private  Gosversation,  confiden- 
tial communication  with  one  or  more  : 
persons;  any  thing  said  which  is  not 
to  be  made  public.  It  also  signifies  ck> 
cording  to  Johnson,  familiar  discourse,  | 
ehat,  easy  talk;  opposed  to  a  formal  ' 
conference.  Hence,  to  repesit  private  ' 
f  oaversation  has,  at  all  times,  and  by  | 
ail  civilized  persons,  been  reckoned  a  j 
gross  breach  and  violation,  not  only  of  ' 
good  manners,  but  of  every  principle  of 
rectitude  and  honour.  * 

PRIVILEGE,  is  any  kind  of  right 
or  advantage  which  is  attached  to  a 
person  or  employment,  exclusive  of 
otiiers. 

PRIVILEGES.  Among  the  different 
privileges  which  prevail  in  the  British 
»rmy,  we  ought  to  notice,  that  the 
Life  Guards  receive  their  promotions 
<Mrect  from  the  king,  without  passing 
through  the  commander  in  chiet,  as  all 
Other  corps  do.  The  appointment  of 
colonel  in  the  life  guards  gives  the  ho- 
aorary  title  of  Gold  Stick,  and  the  field 
c»fficer  of  the  day  is  the  Silver  Stick, 
through  whom  all  rep'jrts,  ^c.  are  con- 
Teyed  to  the  king.  Although  there  is 
a  lieutenant-general  of  the  London  dis- 
trict, the  foot  guards  have  the  nrivilege 
•f  reporting  to  head-quarters  direct.— 
The  foot-guards  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
ranking,  from  the  ensign,  one  ^tep  higher 
than  Se  line.  A  lieutenant,  for  in- 
stance, ranks  as  captain,  and  can  pur- 
chase as  such  into  any  marching  regi- 
Boent  without  having  waited  the  regu- 
lated period;  and  a  captain,  hai^^iug  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  niav 
leap  over  all  the  majors  of  the  Ime,  bv 
f;etting  appointed  to  a  marching  regi- 
iaent«  The  promotions  of  the  guards, 
w/Kmg  thenueli)es,arey  however,  extreme- 
'ly  slow;  and  the  only  indemnification 
tl^ey  have  must  be  at  the  expence  of  the 
line. 


Privi  LKGES  de$  regimens,  Fr.  certain 
privileges  nttached  to  regiments. 

PRIVY  Councily  (cofueilpmiyYT)7i 
council  of  state  held  by  the  king  in 
person,  with  his  counsellors,  to  concert 
matters  for  the  public  service. 

Privv  Sealy  a  seal  which  the  king 
uses  previously  to  such  grants,  &c.  as 
are  afterwards  to  pass  the  great  seal;  as 
also  in  matters  of  less  consequence,  as 
payments  of  money,  &c  which  dq  not 
pass  the  great  seat 

Lord  Privy  Sealy  the  fifth  great  off- 
cer  of  the  crown.  He  is  a  lord  by  oU 
■fice,  and  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil. 

PRIX  dct  fmpioisy  mi  charges  milt' 
tairet,  Fr.  the  price  of  commissions,  or 
mi litary  employments.  Ouring  the  mo- 
narchy of  r  ranee,  h  company  in  tlic 
French  guards  sold  for  80,000  livrcs, 
3250/. 

A  company  in  the  six  first  regiments 
of  mftintrv,  went  for  75,000  livre^— 
The  six  following,  exclusive  of  the  rigi- 
ment  du  roi,  went  for  55,000  livrcs.— 
One  in  the  regiment  of  Poitou,  and  as 
far  down  as  the  Penthievre,  40fi00  It- 
vres ;  in  the  Penthievre,  and  from  that 
to  the  last  regiment  inclusive,  30,000 
livres. 

A  company  in  the  Scotch  gendanws 
cost  180,000'livres ;  in  the  English,  iKe 
Bourguignon,  and  Flanders,  l^fOOO  u- 
vres.  The  other  companies  of  genda^ 
merie  went  for  135,000. 

The  sub-lieutenants  in  thegendanne- 
rie  paid  100,000  livres,  and  those  in  the 
light  horse,  95,000  livres.  The  ens^os 
and  first  cornets,  incJuding  the  gui<»» 
belonging  to  the  Scutch  gciidannes,gsi** 
62,000  livrCs. 
The  guidons    and    stcoad   cornet^ 

30,000  livres.  .     - 

There  was  no  speciiic  regulation  »or 
the  purchase  of  a  regiment  ot  hean  ca* 
valry  or  dragoons.  Appointments  UJ 
die  etntrmajor,  or  staff  belonging  to  tw 
"cavalry  and  the  royal  regiments,  ( 
royaux)  sold  for  100,000  ^J^^****^! 
drRfmons.  from  100.000  tO  120,000  U" 


dragoons,  from  100,000  to 


vres. 
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The  troops  or  companies  '°  ^  ,  • 
regiments,  m  the  royal  corpsi  a»a 
the  6tat-major  or  sUiff,  ^^^^J^ 
10,000  livreb,  and  the  rest  at  8000.    ^^ 
^    A  troop  of  dj'agoous  sold  for  ^     •  ^^ 
vres.    Nq  company  or  other  «PP^  . 
ment  iu  the  infantry,  was  *^°^^^ljjj,|,i 
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bought  or  sold.  It  will  strike  the  mili- 
tary reader,  that  although  the  purchase 
of  commissions  was,  in  some  degree, 
ianctioned  by  the  old  French  govern- 
ment, it  was  nevertheless  extremely  li- 
mited, and  confined  to  the  upper  ranks. 
The  efficient  part  of  the  Hnuy,  which  is 
•ertainly  the  infantry,  received  its  com- 

missionc  gratis. 

PRIZE-nOHTER.     See  Claou- 

TOR. 

PRIZE-mon^^,  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  line  doing  duty  on  board  ships  of 
war,  are  entitled  to  prize-money  as  m»- 
Hnes. 

PftizZ'tnoney,  share  (fy  (part  de  prisCf 
Fr.)  the  prbportion  which  is  paid  to  the 
several  individuals  belonging  to  the 
navy  or  army,  who,  on  tlie  capture  or 
surrender  of  a  place,  &c.  become  enti- 
tled to  the  produce  of  what  is  seized 
upon,  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  liy 
n  late  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  rendered 
illega!  for  any  person  to  alienate  his 
prize-money,  in  the  same  manner,  that 
no  half-pay  officer  can  dispose  of  liis  al- 
lowance. 

PRO  A,  Ltd,  a  sailing  vessel  is  so 
called  in  India. 

PROBABILITY,  (probabilit'e,  Fr.)  is 
nothing  but  the  appearance  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas 
by  the  intervention  of  proofs,  whose  con- 
nection is  not  constant  and  immutable, 
or  is  not  perceived  to  be  so ;  but  is,  or 
appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so,  and 
is  sufficient  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge 
the  proposition  to  be  true  or  false,  ra- 
ther than  the  contrary. 

PROBLEM,  (prdhUmej  Fr.)  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  doubt- 
ful proposition^  which  will  admit  of  se- 
veral solutions. 

PROCEDURE  militairt,  Fr.  mili- 
tary process.  It  consists  in  the  im'esti- 
gation  of  all  crimes  and  oflbnces  com- 
mitted by  soldiers  which  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  a  military  tribunal  ^ 
in  contradistinetiop  to  the  authority 
which  is  vested  in  the  civil  magis- 
trates. 

To  PROCLAIM,  (proclamer,  Fr.)  to 
promulgate  or  denounce  by  a  solemn  or 
legal  publication.  Hence,  to  proclaim 
peace,  which  is  used  in  contnidistinc- 
kion  to  the  term  to  dedare^  which  de- 
nounces war.  Both  French  and  Eng- . 
lish  tfayi  diclarer  la  guerre^  to  declare 


war;  proclaitwr  la  pair,  to  proclaim 
peace. 

PR()CIJ^MATI0N,  an  instrument 
which  is  publiiihed  by  the  king,  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  whereby  the 
country  at  large  is  advertised  of  soni&- 
'  thing,  and  whereby  the  people  are  some- 
times required  to  do,  or  not  to  do  cer- 
tain things;  A  proclumation  has  all  the 
efficacy  of  law,  becuus>e  it  is  supposed  to 
be  in  concord  with  the  law  already  ii) 
being. 

PROCLAMATION  of  peace,  a  de- 
claration of  the  king's  will  openly  pub- 
lished*by  the  herald  at  arms  in  the  most 
public  phtces  of  London  and  Westminr' 
ster. 

PROCONSUL,  among  the  Romans, 
a  magistrate  who  was  sent  to  govern  a 
province  with  consular  authority.  • 

PROCURATION.  See  FoKer  of 
Attorney. 

PRObmON.    See  TREAC^EllY. 

PRODUCE,  {  fpro/MiV,   Fr.)  effect, 

PRODUCT,  S  fruit.  In  arithmetic, 
it  is  tlie  quantity  which  grows  out  of 
the  multiplication  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers or  lines,  one  by  another :  5  for  in« 
stance  multiplied. by  4,  will  give  the  pro- 
duce 20;  and  the  produce  of  two  lines, 
multiplied  one  by  the  otheri  is  called 
the  rectangle  of  these  lines^ 

PROFILE,  in  drawing,  side-ways,  o^ 
side-view.  A  picture  iu  profile  repre* 
sftnts  a  head  or  face  set  sideways. 

Pbofiler,  Fr,  the  act  of  profiling,  or 
designing  with  rule  and  compass. 

Profile,  ( profit,  Vr,)  in  architecture^ 
the  draft  of  a  building,  fortification,  &c. 
wherein  are  expressed  the  several 
heights,  widths,  and  thicknesses,  such 
as  they  would  appear  were  the  building^ 
cut  down  perpendicularly  from  the  root 
to  the  foundation.  It  serves  to  show 
those  dimensions  which  cannot  be  re- 
presented in  plans,  but  are  yep  necesstir 
ry  in  the  building  of  a  fortification  i 
tney  are  best  constructed  on  a  scale  of 
30  feet  to  an  inch.  It  is  also  called 
Section^  Orthographical  Section,  and  by 
VitruviuSy^iagraphy.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  opposition  to  Ichnography. 

PROFITEB,  Fr.  to  take  advantage 
of. 

PROFITER  de  la  retraite  d*un  ennemi^ 
Fr.  to  take  advantage  of  an  enemy's  re- 
treaL 

PROGRAM,   (progrmmcy  Ir)  a 
4Y  wor4 
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M'ord  derived  from  the  Greek,  signifying  | 
any  public  6dict,  notice,  or  declaratipn. 
'Any  paper  which  i^  stuck  up  for  public 
ihformation.  The  French  make  use  of 
the  word  on  occasions  of  national  cere- 
mony. 

PltOGRES,  Fr.  progress;  which 
Bailey  thus  renders,  a  proceeding  or 
goin^  forward  in  any  undertaking ;  also 
^  journey  taken  by  a  prince  or  noble- 
man. In  a  military  sense,  it  signifies  a 
series  of  conquests  or  advantages  gained 
over  an  enemy.  The  French  say,  ce 
£enerai  a  fait  de  grands  progre$  dam 
cette  guerre^  that  general  has  made 
inuch  pro|;ress,  or  has  gained  many  ad- 
vantages m  this  war.  II  a  arrctc  let 
progrcs  de*  wnefttis^  he  has  stopped  the 
progress,  or  checked  the  movements  of 
the  enemy. 

PROJECTILES,  (projectila,  Fr.) 
are  such  bodies  as,  being  put  in  motion 
by  any  great  'force,  are  then  cast  off,  or 
let  go  trora  the  place  where  they  re- 
ceived their  quantity  of  motion ;  as  a 
shell  or  shot  from  a  piece  of  artillery,  a 
stone  thrown  from  a  sling,  or  an  arrow 
from  a  bow,  &c.  This  line  is  common- 
ly taken  for  a  parabola,  and  the  ranges 
are  computed  from  the  properties  of 
that  curve.  The  assumption  would  be 
JTist,  in  case  the  ball,  in  its  notion,  met 
with  no  resistance :  but,  the  resistance 
of  the  air  to  swift  motions  being  very 
great,  the  curve  described  by  the  shot  is 
oeitber  ir parabola,  uor  near  it:  and  by 
reason  of  the  rcbhitance,  the  angle  which 
^Tves  the  greatest  amplitude  is  not  45 
<|egree8^  as  commonly  supposed,  but 
yomethmg  les%  probaoly  43f.  Hence 
the  sublime  mathematics  aix  absolutely 
pecessary  i^  the  investigation  of  the 
track  of  a  shell  or  shot  in  the  air, 
Iwnovvn  by  the  name  of  Military  project 
iUes, 

Galilaeo  having  discovered  that  bo- 
il ics,  projected  in  vacuo,  and  in  an  ob- 
lique direction  to  the  horizon^  do  always 
((escribe  a  parabola,  he  concluded  tliat 
this  doctrine  was  not  suilkieut  to  de- 
ter^tiiie  tlie  real  motion  of  a  military 
projectile;  for^  since  shells  and  shot 
move  with  a  ^reat  velocity^  the  resis- 
tance of  the  air  becomes  so  great,  with 
respect  to  the  weight  of  the  projectile, 
that  its  effect  turns  the  body  very  cons^• 
derably  frotn  the  parabolic  tract;  so  that 
all  calculuiious  grounded  on  the  nature 
of  this  curve,  are  of  little  ust  on  these 


occasions.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  since  Galilaso,  in  his  enquiry^  paid 
no  regard  to  any  other  force  acting  oa 
bodies,  than  tl>c  force  of  gravity  9nly« 
without  considering  the  resistance  ot 
tlie  air. 

Every  bodv,  moving  In  a  fluid,  suffers 
the  action  of  two  forces:  the  one  is  the 
force  of  gravity,  or  the  weight  of  tb« 
body;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
weight  is  less  than  the  natural  weighs 
of  tlic  body,  that  being  diminir^hed  by 
an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid  in  w.icb  the 
body  moves.  The  other  force  is  that 
of  the  resistance,  which  is  known  to  be 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  ve- 
locity of  the  body ;  and  when  tlie  body 
is  a  globe,  as  is  commonly  supposed^ 
the  direction  of  this  force  is  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  of  the  motion  of 
tlie  body.  This  force  changes  continu- 
ally, both  in  quantity  and  direction;  but 
the  iirst  force  remains  constantly  the 
same.  Hence,  tlie  point  in  question  is^ 
to  determine  the  curve  which  a  body* 
projected  obliquely,  tqpst  describe  wben 
acted  upon  by  the  two  forces  just  now 
mentioned. 

Although  this  question  is  easily  re- 
duced to  a  problem  purely  aoalyQeai, 
the  great  Newton,  notwithstanding  hia 
ingenious  endeavours,  did  not  arrive  at 
a  complete  solution  of  it*  lie  was  th^ 
iirst  who  attempted  it,  and  having  snc* 
ceeded  so  well  m  the  supposition,  that 
the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  v&^ 
locity,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  he 
did  not  succeed,  when  the  resistance  is 
supposed  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
the  velocity,  af^er  solving  a  niimber  of 
questions  incomparably  more  diflictflL 
The  Lite  Mr,  John  Bernoulli  gave  the 
first  solution  of  this  problem,  from  which 
lie  drew  a  construction  of  the  cunre^  bj 
m^'ans  of  the  quadratures  of  some  trai^ 
scendent  curves,  w^ose  description  is 
not  very  difficult. 

This  great  problem  was,  therefore^ 
very  well  solved  lonj;  itto ;  yet  the  sola* 
tion,  however  good  m  theory,  is  socbas 
has  hitherto  been  of  no  use  in  practacs^ 
norincorrectii^  the  false  theoiyground- 
ed  on  the  paraMa.  to  which  w  anil* 
lerist  is  still  obligeo  to  adhere,  notwith* 
standing  he  knows  it  (o  be  insufficient* 
It  is  certain  thot  that  solution  h«s  been 
of  no  real  advantage  towards  in^provins 
the  art  of  gunnery :  it  has  only  servea 
I  to  convince  the  student  in  that  art,  of 
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of  his  prindpksy  drawn  frotn 
the  aaiure  of  the  parabola^  atthough  lie 
is  ^ill  to  abide  by  them.  It  is  indeed 
Mso&ediing  to  koow,  that  the  comiuon 
rules  ore  erroneous;  but  unless  we  know 
iiow^  aiuch  they  err  in  any  case,  the  ad- 
vantage's verjr  little. 

OfM  may  think  it  a  work  of  infinite 
lebour  to  establish  rules  for  the  flight  of 
cantMNi'^ot,  agreeable  to  the  real  curve 
whicb  a  body  describes  in  the  air :  for 
although,  according  te  the  hypothesis 
of  Oalilieo,  we  want  only  the  eleration 
of  the  piece,  and  the  initial  velocity, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  cat- 
calate  tables  to  show  the  greatest  height 
of  the  projectile^  and  the  point  where 
It  must  fall  in  any  proposed  case;  yet  in 
order  to  calculate  smnilartables,  Accord- 
ing to  the  true  hypothesis,  care  must  be 
taken,  besides  the  two  particulars  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  have  respect  as  well 
to  the  diameter  of  the  projectile  as  to 
its  weight:  therefore  tne  practitioner 
will  he"  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  cal- 
culatiog  tables,  as  well  for  the  diameter 
of  each  projectile,  as  for  its  weight;  and 
the  execution  of  such  a  work  would  be 
almost  iropractioable.     We  therefore 
refer  the  curious  to  Mr.  Euler's  True 
Prmeipia  t^  Gunnery,  translated,  with 
ftiaiiy  necessary  catplaqations  mid  re- 
marks, by  the  very  learned  ^nd  inge- 
nious Hugh  Brown. 

PROJECTION,  (prmectifn,  Fr.)  in 
mechanics^  the  actioii  Of  giving  a  pro- 
jectile its  nootion.  It  is  also  useJ  to 
signify  a  scheme,  plan,  or  delineation. 

PROJ4ET,  Fr.  a  rough  draft;  a 
sketcb  or  plan  of  fortification,  with  its 
relative  works.  A  prcjet,  or  rou^h 
drift,  is  distinguished  ffom  a  real  plan« 
or  one  that  is  to  be  put  in  execution, 
by  a  wash  made  of  Indian  gum,  which 
is  the  only  colour  used  oa  these  occar 
sions.  The  term  is  also  used  among 
Frenoh  engineers  to  express  what  works 
are  requirM  to  be  made  for  the  inward 
or  outward  defence  of  a  fortified  town 
or  place.  It  likewise  signifies,  in  diplo- 
macy, a  plan  or  statement  of  terms  and 
conditions,  which  one  country  makes 
to  another^  for  a  final  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences. 

Cewfre-Pawrr,  FV.  a  rescript  or  an- 
swer to  terms  proposed. 

PROLONGATION,  (prolongatiwiy 
Fr.)  an  extension  of  leave  of  absence, 
or  a  continuation  of  senice*    jMilitiii* 


men,  after  having  served  their  five 
years,  are  entitled  to  a  fresh  guinea,  for 
prolongation  of  service.  When  a  truce 
between  two  armies  is  prolonged,  it  is 
called  prolongation  d^unc  trite,  the  pro- 
longivtion  or  extension  of  a  truce. 

PROLONGE,  FV.  a  long  thick  rope, 
which  is  used  to  drag  aitillery ;  hence 
callea  a  dn^rope. 

PROMENADE,  Fr.  walk;  walking. 
See  Grand  manauvre  de  guerre. 

PROMENER,  Fr.  to  walk  or  move 
on  leisorely. 

pROMEKER  un  chcoaly  Fr.  to  walk  a 
hor^e  np  and  down. 

Se  PaoMEKEa  d  cheval,  Fr,  to  go  out 
riding. 

PROMONTORY,  (promontoire,  Fr.) 
an  elevated  piece  of  land,  or  a  high  rock 
which  hangs  over  the  sea. 

PROMOTION,  (promotion,  Fr.)  this 
word  signifies,  in  military  malters)  the 
elevation  of  an  individual  to  some  ap« 
pointment  of  greater  rauk  and  trust 
than  the  one  he  holds. 

PROMOUVOIR,  Fr.  to  promote. 

PROMU,  Fr.  promoted. 

PROOF,  in  arithmetic,  an  operation 
whereby  the  truth  and  justness  of  A 
calculation  are  examined  and  ascer> 
tainedl  * 

Proof  of  artillery  and  wiall  armij 
is  a  trial  wliether  they  will  stand  the 
quantity  of  powder  allotted  for  that 
purpose. 

Uovemment  allows  11  bullet^  of  lead 
in  the  pound  for  the  proof  of  muskets, 
and  99  iii  two  pounds,  for  service;  17 
in  the  potind  for  the  proof  of  carabines, 
and  20  for  service ;  88  in  the  pound 
for  the  proof  of  pistols,  and  34  for  ser* 
vice. 

When  guns  of  a  new  metal,  or  of 
lightrr  construction,  are  proved,  they 
are  then,  besides  the  copimon  proof,  fired 
S  or  300  times  as  quick  as  they  can  be, 
loaded  With  the  common  charge  given 
in  actual  service.  Our  li^ht  6-pounders 
have  been  fired  300  times  in  three 
hours,  ^7  minutes,  lodded  with  lib.  4oz* 
without  receiving  any  damage. 

Proof  of  powder,  is  the  trial  of  its 
goodness  and  strength.  There  have 
been  different  inventions  proposed  and 
put  in  practice  heretofore,  for  the  proof 
of  powder.  See  G  u njxnader  an d  Eprow* 
vette. 

pROOP  of  cannon,  is  made  to  aver- 

tain  their  bejn^  >v€-M  c»st,  their  having 
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90  _ Cavities  in  their,  metal,  and^  in  a  i 
word,  their  being  fit  to  resist  the  ef-  ] 
fort  of  their  charge  of  powder.    In  j 
making  this  proof,  tile  piece  is  laid  up-  | 
on  the  ground,  supported  only  by  a  ' 
piece  of  wood  in  the  middle,  of  abiout 
five  or  six  inches  thick,  to  raise  the  muz- 
zle a  little;  and  then  the  piece  is  tired 
against  a  solid  butt  of  earth. 

Tools  to  PROVE  cannon  are  as  foltcw. 
Viz.  Searcher,  an  iron  socket  with- 
branches,  from  four  to  eight  in  number, 
bending*  outwards  a  rutle,  with  small 
points  at  their  ends :  to  this  socket  is 
nxed  a  wooden  handle,  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  long,  and  1^  inch  in  diame- 
ter. This  searcher  is  introduced  into 
the  gun  after  each  firing,  and  turned 
gently  round  to  discover  the  cavities 
within  :  if  any  are  found,  they  are 
piarked  on  the  outside  with  chalk ;  and 
then  the 

Searcher  with  one  poijit  is  introduced, 
about  which  point  a  mixture  of  wax  and 
lallow  is  put,  to  take  the  impression  of 
the  holes;  and  if  any  are  found  of  l-9th 
of  an  inch  deep,  or  of  any  considerable 
length,  the  gun  is  rejected  as  unservice- 
alile  to  government. 

Reliever,  an  iron  ring  fixed  to  a  han- 
dlei  by  means  of  a 'socket,  so  as  to  be 
ttt  right  angles :  it  serves  to  disengage 
t^ie  first  searcher,  when  any  of  its  points 
are  retained  in  a  hole,  and  cannot  other- 
wise be  got  out.  When  guns  are  re- 
jected by  the  proof-masters,  they  order 
them  to  be  marked  X  which  the  con- 
tractors generally  alter  to  W  P,  and 
after  such  alteration,  dispose  of  them 
lo  foreign  powers  for  Woolwich  proof. 
A  most  curious  instrument  fur  fmd- 
ing  the  principal  defects  in  pieces  of  ar- 
'tilleryj  bus  been  invented  by  lieutenant- 
general  Desaguliei%  of  the  royal  regi- 
ment of  artilkry.  This  instrument, 
grounded  on  the  truest  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, is  no  sooner  introduced  into  the 
hyilow  cylinder  of  the  gun,  than  it  dis- 
covers its  defects,  and  more  particularly 
iliat  of  the  piece  not  being  truly  bored; 
which  is  a  very  important  one,  dnd  to 
which  most  of  the  disasters  happening 
io  pieces  of  artillery,  are  in  a  great  roea* 
8ure  to  be  imputed ;  for  when  a  gun  is 
not  properly  bored,  the  most  expert  ar- 
tillerist will  not  be  able  td  make  a  good 
titiot; 

Pnoor  of  mortars  and  howitzers,  is 
made  to  ascertain  their  being  well  cast. 


and  of  strength  to  resist  the  «ffb<rt  o£ 
their  charge.  For  this  purpose  tbe  mop- 
tar  or  howitzer  is  placed  upbo  the 
ground,  with  some  part  of  its  ftrunr- 
nions  or  breech  sunk  below  the  surface* 
and  resting  on  wooden  billets,  aiC  an  ele- 
vation of  about  70  degrees. 

The  mirror  is  generally  the  only  inr 
strument  to  discover  the  defects  in  mor- 
I  tars  and  howitsEers.  In  order  to  use  it,. 
the  sun  must  shine;  the  breech  most  be 
placed  towards  the  tun,  and  the  glass 
over-against  the  mouth  of  the  piece  r  it 
illuminates  the  bore  and  chamDer  suffi- 
ciently to  discover  the  flaws  in  it. 

Proof  armour,  armour  hardened  so 
as  to  resist  the  force  of  an  arrow»  a 
sword,  or  other  weapons  in  use  before 
the  di{xx)very  of  gunpowder;  and  some- 
times of  shot  itself. 

Proof  charge,  ^he  quantity  of  gon- 
powder  which  is  used  in  trying  the  seve- 
ral pieces  of  ordnance. 

PROPER,  in  militar}r  matters,  stands 
as  a  reduplicative,  serving  to  mark  oat 
a  thing  more  expressly  and  formally, 
viz. 

Proper  front  of  a  battaUtnu  The 
usual  concinuitv  ot^  line,  which  is  gives 
to  the  formation  of  a  battalion,  and 
which  remains  unaltered  by  the  ooon- 
termarch  or  wheelings  of  its  divisions  ; 
or  if  altered  is  .restored  by  the  same 
operation. 

Proper  righty  the  right  of  a  batta- 
lion, company,  or  subdivision,  #hen  it 
is  drawn  up  according  to  its  natural  for- 
mation. « 

Proper  pivot  flank,  in  colunm,  is 
that  which,  w  hen  wheeled  op  to,  pre- 
senes  the  divisions  of  the  line  in  the 
natural  order,  aud  to  their  proper  front 
The  other  may  be  called  tiie  reverse 
flank.  In  column  divisions  cover  and 
dress  to  the  proper  pivot  flank;  to  the 
left  when  the  rignt  is  in  front ;  and  to 
the  right  when  the  left  is  in  fronti 
PROPLASM.  See  Mould. 
PROPORTION,  (proportion,  Fu) 
the  relation  which  parts  have  ani0D( 
themselves^  and  to  the  whole. 

PROPOttTIONS,  (Pr<:ywrtiaii^  Fr.) 
in  architecture,  the  several  relatioiu 
which  all  the  works  have  to  th^r  yuts, 
and  which  every  one  has  separately  to 
tiie  whole  edifice. 

PROPOSER  une  pcrtonne  pour  une 
charge,  Fr<  to  reeonuneod  a  penon  for 
a  situation* 
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PROPOSITION,  (Propoiitian,  Fr.J 
^in  (^metry,  the  declaration  of  a  truth 
Mrhich  is  proved  by  demonstration.  Such 
cure  die  propositions  in  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments. Fropositions  are  divided  into 
J^roblenuano  Theorems, 

PBOPREFECT,  among  the  Ro- 
mans,  the  prefect's  lieuteuanty  whom 
lie  commissioned  to  do  any  par(  of  his 
duty  in  his  place. 

PROFRETi  de»  soUats,  Fn  dean- 
lipess  required  in  soldiers^— -See  Ser- 
J  eant 

PROPRETOR,  the  same  in  his  re- 
lative capacity  as  proconsul  among  the 
Romans.  He  was  a  magistrate  who, 
lifter  having  discharged  the  office  of 
firetor  at  home^  was  sent  into  a  province 
Co  act  in  the  same  capacity. 

PROQUESTOR,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  questor's  lieutenant,  who  dis^ 
«:harged  his  office  in  his  stead. 

To  PROSECUTE,  to  carry  on.— 
Ilenoe  to  prosecute  the  war. 

PROSECUTOR,  (accutateury  Fr.) 
the  person  who  exhibits  charges  against 
a  delinquent.  When  the  king  is  con- 
cerned, the  advocate-general  assumes 
that  character. 

PROSPECTIVE,  appertaining  to 
viewing. 

PROSTYLE,  any  building  having 
pillars  in  the  front  only. 

FROIECTOR.  This  word  some- 
times denotes  the  reg^t  of  a  kingdom. 
Oliver  Cromwell  assumed  this  title  on 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First. 

PROTECTORES  DOMESTICI,— 
body  guards,  fvbich  were  irt&cituted 
about  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire :  they  did  duty  botli  on  horseback 
and  on  foot. 

PROTESTANT,  an  appellation  first 
given  in  Germany  to  all  who  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  published  by  Luther,  i^ 
opposition  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. 

Pkotestaiit  religion^  the  established 
religion  of  Great  Britain. 

PROTOSPATHAIRF^  the  Drincipal 
officer  in  the  guards  that  did  outy  over 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  The 
guards  tliemselves  were  called  Spa- 
tbaires,  on  account  of  the  Ions  sword 
with  which  they  were  constanUy  arm- 
ed. 

PROVEDITOR,  (ProvtdUeur,  Fr.; 
Yhe  Venetians  had  two  appointments  of 


this  description  before  the  Revolution 
occasioned  by  the  French.—- One  gava 
the  supreme  command  of  the  armies  oa 
shore,  the  other  that  of  the  fleets. 

Of  these  proveditors,  there  were  threa 
who  had  the  directidti  of  matters  rela* 
ting  to  policy  throughout  the  Signory. 

FvLOirtDnan-gewtral  of  the  sea,  an 
officer  in  Italy,  whose  authority  extended 
over  the  fleet,  when  the  captain-general 
was  absent.  He.  bad  particularly  the 
disposal  of  the  casli« 

PROVISIONS,  arc  properly  thosa 
articles  of  food  and  sustenance  which 
soldiers  receive  from  the  public,  and 
wliich  are  paid  for  by  deductions  from 
their  pay.  On  the  6tb  of  February, 
1799,  a  'warrant  was  issued  from  tha 
war^-office,  declaring  the  deductions  ta 
be  taken,  under  various  circumstances 
of  service,  out  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  general  hospitals,  at  home  and 
ahroad,  from  the  full  pay  of  non-com* 
missioned  officers  ana  soldiers.  By 
this  warrant  the  regulations,  which  ara 
specified  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  « 
warrant  of  the  5th  day  of  July,  1797» 
and  in  any  subsequent  ones  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
or  secretary  at  war,  are  cancelled,  and 
it  is  ordained,  that  there  shall  be  taken 
a  deduction  of  sixpence  a  day  from  tlm 
full  pay  of  every  serjeant,  corporal^ 
trumpeter,  drummer,  fifer,  private  man 
of  the  life. guards,  horse  guards,  dra- 
goon guards,  dragoons,  foot  guards,  in* 
fautry  of  the  hne,  militia,  tencible  in- 
fantry, and  companies  of  invalids,  when 
serving  out  of  Great  Britain,  ofi  sta- 
tions at  which  provisions  are  supplied 
by  the  pubUc;  also  when  embarked  in 
transports,  or  other  vessels;  (except 
while  serving  as  marines,  or  during 
their  passage  to  and  from  India  at  the 
expence  of  the  East-India  company;) 
also  when  prisoners  of  war,  and  main- 
tained at  the  expence  of  Great  Britiiin; 
and  likewise  when  in  general  hospitals, 
either  at  home  or- abroad.  A  deduc- 
tion of  thrce-pcnce  halfpenny  is  like* 
wise  to  be  made  from  the  full  pay  of 
each  Serjeant,  &C.  when  stationed  iu  Ja* 
maica,  iu  New  South  Wales,  at  Gibral- 
tar, (the  loss  by  exchange  at  the  latter 
place  continuing  as  before)  and  while 
on  their  passage  to  and  from  India  at 
the  expence  of  tlie  £;4St  India  com* 
pany. 

These* 
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TheBe  deductions  oocnmenccMi^  in  re- 
^rd  to  tli«  troops  at  home,  ob  the  26th 
df  Fehnmry,  1799;  ami  in  regard  to 
the  troops  abroad,  on  the  fi5th  o?  April, 
1799. 

PROVISIONAL,  (prammtel,  Tr,) 
temporarilv  establish^. 

PROVISIONAL  C0amify,  a  kind  of 
militia  catalry,  first  raised  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1797;  each  county  or 
district  being  divided  into  classes  of  ten 
householders  in  each.  The  person  on 
whpm  the  ballot  fell  was  constrained  to 
find  a  man  and  horse,  &c.  Like  the 
militia  they  werecommuided  by  oflRcers 
liaving  commissions  from  the  lord  lieih- 
Senant  of  the  ooim^. 

PROVISIONALLY,  (jfrevisoirement, 
Fr.)  by  way  of  provision,  or  temporary 
arrangement.  This  word  is  frequent- 
It  nsM,  both  in  French  and  Kn^Iisb,  to 
dtstingnish  the  exercise  of  temporary 
functions  from  that  of  permanent  ap- 
pointments. 

PROVOCATOR,  (PrmfeqneHr,  Fr.> 
a  challenger.  Among  the  Romans  there 
was  a  particular  gladiator  of  this  appel- 
lation. He  was  armed  widi  a  sword, 
shield,  head-piece^  and  cuissarts,  made 
of  iron. 

PROVOQUER,  Fr.  to  provoke;  to 
drew  on. 

pROVoQUER  itu  combat  J  Fr.  to  pro- 
voke or  challenge  to  battle. 

PaovoQUER  3  $e  btUtre^  IV»  to  pr<^ 
voke  any  liody  to  fight. 

PROVOST- Jtftfr«Aft/,  of  an  anny,  is 
an  officer  appointed  to  secure  desert* 
ersj  and  all  other  criminals:  he  is  oflen 
to  go  round  the  army,  hinder  the  sol- 
diers from  pillaging,  indict  offenders, 
execute  the  sentence  pronounced,  and 
regulate  the  weights  and  measures  used 
in  the  army,  when  in  the  fiehl.  He  is 
attended  by  a  lieutenant's  guard,  has  a 
clerk,  and  an  executioner. 

PROWESS,  valour,  bravery  in  the 
field,  military  gallantry. 

PRUDENCE  (La  Prudence.  Fr.> 
Wisdom  in  managing  and  n)uaucting 
afiairs.  This  quality  of  the  mind  is, 
perhaps,  as  necessary  nn  ingredient  as 
the  whole  collective  assemblage  of  ta- 
lents and  acquirements  which  consti- 
tute the  character  of  an  able  general. 
It  was  an  old  saying  among  the  Ro- 
mans, Ttullum  mtmen  ahett  si  sit  Pru- 
dentiOf  every  divinity  is  with  you,  or 


no   divinity  b  absent,  provided    cb«re 
be  prudence  at  hand.  * 

PRYLCDES,  a  military  danc«  wliicii 
was  practised  among  the  Gtreeks. 

PRYTANEE,  Fr.  from  the 
prytaneum,  and  originally  from 
stttntidn  at  Athens  lor  the  «Qpport  of 
those  persons  who  had  deserved  ^vvell  ^i 
their  coontry.  The  name  of  tbe  JBrofo 
Militaire  was  altered  by  the  Eab- 
peror  Napoleon,  wheu  he  was  first 
consul  or  France,  to  that  of  Plry- 
tanee. 

This  instittttioR  is  sitnated  in  the 
R«e  St.  Jacques,  in  the  Fauxbouf^  St. 
Marcel.  The  grand  buildings  whick 
may  be  seen  fn  tbe  maps  of  Paris^ 
serves  as  barracks  for  the  flying  Aftil* 
lery. 

The  Prytan^,  as  an  estaWshment 
for  the  education  ijf  military  ckamc- 
ters,  is  remarkable  for  the  liberality  of 
its  regulations  with  respect  to  religious 
tenets.  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic 
boys,&c  are  received  and  educated  there 
witliottt  being  moilested  on  the  seore  of 
religion. 

PSENT,  «n  abbreviation  of  the 
word  present.  It  is  used  in  platooe 
firings. 

PSILOI,  light  armed  men  am«f^  th« 
Greeks,  who  fought  with  arrows  and 
darts,  or  stones  and  slings,  bnt  wer« 
nnfit  for  close  fight.    They  were  in  ho- 
nour and  dignity  inferior  to  the  hettrf 
armed.    Next  to  these  were  tbe  Peltas* 
tai,  a  middle  sort  of  foot  soldiers  be<> 
twcen  the  Hoplitai  and  the  Psiloi,  being 
armed  with  spears,  but  far  inferior  in 
bigness  to  those  of  tbe  heavy  armed ; 
their  name  is  mken  from  their  narrow 
shields,  called  Peltief  Potter's  Giedb 
Antiquities,  Vol.  IL  C.  3. 

Fr£ROPHOR£6,  heralds  or  mc»« 
sengers  among  the  Romans  who  brmight 
qdings  of  a  declaration  of  war,  of  a 
battle  having  been  lost,  or  of  soim 
check  sustained  by  the  army.  Tkey 
generally  wore  feathers  at  the  end  it 
their  pikes. 

PUBLICANS,  persons  who  keep 
alehouses,  &c.  for  the  acoonmiodatio& 
of  travellers.  Troops  upon  the  mardv 
or  in  quarters,  may  be  billected  on 
them,  under  certain  regulations. 

PUCKA,  Ind.  a  putrid  feier,  gene* 
rally  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours. 

PUCKALU£8>  Ind,  leathern  !»$• 

for 
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for  carryiug  water.  They  are  placed 
oa  the  buck«  of  oxeu.  The  word  u 
abo  used  for  water-curriers. 

PUDU\YS,  piecM  of  stuff  t»  do  the 
ofTice  uf  levers  or  luindspikes. 

PUGIUSM,  (TiigUaty  Fr.;  the  art 
of  boxjug,  which  was  Uelil  in  high  ri>* 
pute  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  coof* 
ataotly  practised  by  thom.  Except  in 
KaglaaOi  this  art  is  iiot  kuowu  aiooiig 
luodcrn  nations.  With  us  it  has  had 
lis  parliamentary  advocates. 

PUUUR  Din,  lod.  watches  keptio 
the  day;  of  which  there  are  four;  a 
similar  number  is  kept  iu  the  nighty 
called  Puhur  rat. 

VUISAIIDS  de  sources,  Fr.  openings 
or  drain  wells  which  are  made  iu  tlus 
car  til,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  water 
from  the  diSereut  sources,  and  of  lodg* 
ing  it  in  a  reservoir;  from  whence  it 
may  be  c»uveyedy  by  means  of  an  aque* 
duct,  to  the  several  spots  that  require  it 
PUISANT,  Fr.  a  well  built  of  dry 
Stones^  or  made  in  a  wail  to  serve  as  a 
reservoir  for  water. 

PUISSANCE,  Fr,  in  algebra  and, 
geometry,  powers  of  lines  and  qnant^ 
Cies^ 

PUISOIR,  Fr.  a  copper  vessel  which 
is  used  in  makii^  saltpetre.        . 
PUITS,  fr.  a  well.  ^ 

PuiTS  de  minettr,  Fr.  a  perpendicular 
opening,  about  four  feet  square,  which 
is  made  in  the  earth  for  miners  to  let 
themselves  down,  as  deep  as  may  be 
judged  expedient,  in  order  to  push  the 
subterraneous  galleries  beneath  the  oo* 
vert^way,  or  under  any  other  works 
constructed  by  the  besieged  or  besieger. 
PULK,  a  tribe,  a  particular  body  of 
men.     This  word  is  chiefly  used  in 
Kussia ;  as  a  Pulk  of  Cossacks. 
PULV£RIN,  Fr.  priming  powder. 
PULVIS/u/fniiidRS,  the  same  as  peai* 
4re  /ulmmant,  the  thundering  powder, 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  saltpeu^ 
Iwo  of  tartar,  and  one  of  brimstone; 
all  finely  powdered.      A  small  part, 
even  a  single  dram  of  this  being  put 
Vito  a  shovel  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  it 
melts  by  degrees  and  changes  colour, 
will  go  off  or  explode  as  loud  at  a  mua- 
kft.    But  it  will  not  do  any  injary,  h^ 
cause  its  force  tends  chiefly  downward. 
PULLEY,  in  military  inechaniot.<-*> 
See  MECiAsiice. 

PULWAR  J[«d.  »  Ugbl  tioat  ftr  «i^ 
l^oSies. 


PUMICE^^OM/f,  a  spungy,  light, 
crumbling  stone  whiclt  is  cast  ont  of 
mount  ^Etna,  and  oU^er  burning  moun« 
tains.  It  is  used  in  graving,  poUshing^ 
&c. 

PUMM£L.«*See  Pommeu 

PUMi*,  (Pompf,  Fr.J  a  well  knowm 
engine  used  in  the  elevation  of  water. 

PUNCH,  fpeiiifofi,  Fr.;  an  instni* 
meat  for  making  n6les.  Every  serjeant 
of  a  company,  at  least*  and  indeed  eyerj 
corporal  of  a  squad,  should  be  providad 
with  a  punch,  as  there  is  frequent  oo* 
casion  to  fit  on  the  crossrbelts,  &c  . 

PUNCTO,  the  point  in  fencing. 

PUNICK,  (Funiqu€f  ¥r,)  from  po- 
nicus,  of  Poeni,  the  Cartliaginians,  who 
wero  reckoned  a  perfidious  people. 

PUNICK^feill,  (lnjoijmnigue,  Fr.) 
falshood,  treichery,  perjury.  The  mo^ 
dem  French  have  thought  proper  te 
attach  this  term  to  honest  old  England; 
and,  in  order  to  prove  the  absurdity 
and  injustice  of  the  applioation,  have, 
I  in  every  act,  (esneciallV  towards  their 
prisoners,)  exemplified  the  adage  thea** 

PUNISHMENT,  b  the  armyj;  in 
general,  signifies  tlie  execution  of  a 
sentence  pronounced  by  a  court-martial 
upon  any  delinquent;  but  in  particular 
it  means  that  kind  of  punishment  which 
is  often  used  by  inflictmg  a  certain  nunv- 
ber  of  lashes  upon  a  reduced  non-con»> 
missioned  ofBcer,  or  private  man.  There 
are  various  methods  in  different  coun^ 
tries  which  have  been  adopted  for  th^ 
punishment  of  oftoers  and  soldiers,  withr 
out  ultimately  depriving  the  public  of 
their  services.  Ihose  in  the  Britisli 
are  simple,  and  in  general  very'  sum* 
mary;  especially  with  regard  to  oQioerek 
In  some  foreign  services  it  is  usual  t# 
send  an  officer  from  his  regiment  to  dm 
duty  in  a  garrison  town,  during  whiok 
period  he  loses  all  the  advantages  of 
promotion.  Hence  e/re  cneoyer  e»  ^epw 
ni$on,  to  be  sent  into  garrison,  impliea 
a  species  of  military  chastiaement 
Perhaps  the  method,  which  is  adopted 
in  our  navy,  of  putting  an  officer  afe 
the  bottom  of  the  list  of  his  own  raoh, 
might  be  beneficial  in  the  amy. 

Munitions  €ar9oreUe$,  Ft.  coi«. 

poral  pmishmenti^  In  the  old  Frendi 
service^  military  punishments  or  cha^ 
tiacasents,  whicii  were  not  of  a  oapital 
nature^  were  of  twa  kinds.   Tfa«  picket 
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was  for  the  cavalry,  and  the  gaunte- 
lope,  or  passiug  through  the  hkIs,  for 
the  infantry.  The  rods,  or  baguettes, 
(which  properly  mean  small  sticks,  or 
switche8,)were  generally  osier  or  willow 
twigs.  Previous  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  a  corpoml,  with  two  privates 
of  the  company  to  which  the  culprit  be- 
longed, were  sent  to  get  the  rods.  These 
they  brought  in  a  bundle  to  the  guard- 
house, or  to  any  place  of  security  which 
was  near  the  spot  where  the  punish- 
ment was  to  be  mflicted.  The  criminal, 
under, an  escort  of  two  Serjeants  and 
four  grenadiers,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
went  for  the  bundle,  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  interval  of  the  line  which 
was  faced  inwards,  each  soldier  drew 
out  one  twig.  The  grenadiers  at  the 
head  of  the  line  took  off  their  slings, 
which  they  used  instead  of  rods.  When 
the  culprit  reached  the  end  of  Uie  line, 
he  undressed  himself  naked  to  the  waisL 
The  right  and  left  openings  of  the  double 
Jine,  faced  inwards,  were  closed  by  the 
grenadiers  that  had  escorted  the  prison* 
er,  viz.  two  with  one  serjeant  at  the  head 
of  the  right,  cmd  two  with  ditto  at  the 
head  of  the  left.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pened, that  a  seijeant  or  corporal 
-marched  backwards  in  ordinary  time; 
keeping  the  point  of  his  pike  directed 
et  the  chest  of  the  man  who  received 
the  lashes.    The  culprit  was,  however, 

fenerally  allowed  to  make  the  most  of 
is  leg-s.  Whilst  he  was  receiving  his 
punishment,  the  drummers  of  the  re- 
giment, whb  were  equally  divided  and 
6tationed  behind  the  grenadiers  that 
hod  formed  the  escort,  beat  the  charge. 
If  a  Vrench  soldier  was  convicted  of 
theft,  or  any  flagrant  dishonourable 
practice  that  injured  the  military  cha- 
racter, he  not  only  underwent  this  pu- 
nishment, but  he  was  conducted,  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner,  to  thfe 
outward  gate  of  a  frontier  town ;  there 
expelled  the  country,  and  cautioi^ed 
never  to  be  found  within  its  limits  under 
pain  of  suffering  death.  The  nicety  of 
military  honour  and  reputation,  among 
French  soldiers,  used  to  be  proverbial. 
They  never  survived  a  blow,  even  among 
themselves,  nor  would  a  private  soldier 
exist  under  the  disgrace  of  having  been 
struck  by  an  officer. 
'  When  a  girl  of  the  town,  or  a  noto^ 
vious  prostitute,  was  tiaken  up,  and  oi> 


dered  to  be  punished  in  a  .camp  or 
rison,  she  went  through  the  same  pro- 
cess; the  drums  bearing  the  OToriofsR^tfi^ 
a  sort  of  rogue's  march,  during  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence. 

In  the  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphos  of 
Sweden,  it  is  observed,  that  he  was  re*- 
marked  for  being  strict  to  his  officers 
and  mild  to  the  private  men^     It  was  a 
principle  with  him,  that  eren  a  com- 
mon soldier  should  rarely,  if  ever,  re- 
ceive corporal  punishment;   fully   per- 
suaded,  that  such  a  disgrace   cast  a 
damp  afterwards  uppn  his  vivaatj^  and 
agreed  not  well  with  ttie  notions  which 
an  high  spirit  ou^ht  to  entertain  of  ho- 
nour.   It  was  his  idea,  that  a  man  of 
bravery  would  sooner  forgive  a  sentence 
of  death,  ioAicted  upon  him  by  a  court- 
martial,  than  pass  by  the  scandal  of 
corponU    chastisement.      liis    general 
rule,  therefore,  was  to  degrade  or  ba- 
nish.— Kssay  on  the  Military  State  of 
Europe  in  the  former  part  of  the  17th 
century;  vol.  I.  page  6,  Life  of  Gu3» 
tavus  Adolphus. 

PuKiTiONS  Militaires,  Fr.    See  Pa- 
ir *  Militaires. 

PURCHASE.     Although    the  sale 
and  purchase  of  commissions  are  comi- 
tenanced  by  government,  and  the  prioei 
of  those  commissions  are  regulated  by 
the  king's  authority,  yet  there  are  va- 
rious ways  through  which  young  men  of 
fortune  and  connexions  may  get  over 
the  heads  of  veteran  officers.   Notwith- 
standing the  avov>'ed  existence  of  this 
deplorable  system,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  its  abuses  have,  in  some 
degree,  been  provided  against  by  a  spe- 
cific regulation,   which  says»  that  the 
names  of  the  officers  who  intend  to  pur- 
chase shall  be  regularly  transmitted^ 
upon  the  back  of  each  regimental  re- 
turn, every  six  months  at  least,  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  laid  before  his  M^esty. 

Purchase  and  sale  are  terms  unknown 
in  the  navy ;  and  we  are  happy  to  prog- 
nosticate, from  the  laudable  exertionf 
of  the  present  commander  in  chief, 
that  in  the  course  of  time,  the  word 
purehase  will  be  erased  from  the  vo- 
cabulary of  military  terms;  as  far,  at 
least,  as  it  regards  the  British  ser- 
vice. 

Highland  PURSE,  from  the  Gae^ 
Sporanf  and  sometimes  called  Ckeck^ 
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punCf  is  a  part  of  the  Highland  dress, 
'which  claims  great  antiquitj.  Some- 
thing similar  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  th^ 
early  history  of  those  nations  thatinhar 
bit  the  temperate  regions. 

The  purse  which  is  at  present  worn 
by  our  Highland  regiments,  consists  of 

Sat  skin,  and  the  tassels  haneiug  from  * 
em  are  of  the  long  hairs  or  bristles. 

The  Highlanders  seem  formerly  to 
bave  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  making 
their  purses,  M>th  with  regard  to  the 
p<^ket8,  and  to  the  different  heads  of 
suumals  with  which  they  decorated  the 
fronts. 

PoRSE,  (with  the  grand  signer),  a 
l^ft,  or  gratification  of  500  crowns. 

PoESE  of  fooHt^,  (in  the  Levant) 
about  llSf.  sterling.  It  is  so  called, 
because  all  the  grand  signor*s  money  is 
kept  in  leather  parses  or  bugs  of  this 
value  in  the  seraglia 

FvtAZ'proHd  FelhKf  (grot  richardf 
Fr.)  a  term  in  common  use  among  the 
generality  of  mankind,  but  seldom 
known  m  military  life.  A  creature 
whose  only  value  is  his  weight  of  gold* 
PURSEVAN-n  PURSUIVANT, 
from  the  French  faunuicant^  a  sort  of 
Serjeant  at  arms,  who  is  ready  to  go 
upon  any  special  occasion,  or  to  carry 
any  special  message.  His  general  office 
b  to  apprehend  a  person  who  has  been 
guil^  of  an  ofienoe. 

PURSINESS,      IC^wttfie,Fr.)adis- 

PURSIVENESS, (ease  in  horses;  a 
shortness  of  breath. 

PURSUIT,  OoarfttiVe,  Fr.)  the  act 
of  following  with  hostile  intention. 

PURVEYOR,  a  person  employed  in 
the  Quarteo-noaster  or  commissary-ge- 
neral s  department.  Likewise  one  be* 
longing  to  a  military  hospital,  wiiose 
duty  it  is  to  provide  food  and  necessaries 
for  the  sick. 

To  PUSH,  (pouiier,  Fr.)  to  make  a 
thrust. 

To  Pcsu  baekf  to  force  an  enemy  to 
retreat. 

A  Pusn,  (un  touj^  Fr.)  as  a  push  of 
the  bayonet.  Vn  amp  dt  la  bauonnetU. 

PUSILLANIMOUS,cowardly,  want- 
ing spirit.- 

To  PUT  a  bonej  in  horsemanship, 
signifies  to  break  or  manage  him. 

To  Put  a  horse  upon  hit  hauwhcs^ 
to  force  him  to  bend  them  in  galloping 
la  the  Manege,  or  upon  a  stop. 
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PUTTING-STONE,  a  great  stories 
which  formerly  was  laid  at  the  gate  of 
a  laird  in  Scotland,  and  by  which  he 
tried  the  bodily  strength  of  each  man  in 
his  clan. 

PYKE,  Ind*  a  person  employed  as  a 
guard  at  night. 

PYRAMID,  rPyrflfflw/e,  Fr.J  This 
word  is  originally  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  re> 
semblance  to  the  spiral  ascendancy  of 
fire.    It  is  the  same  as  obelisk. 

Geometrical  Pyramid,  a  solid  stand* 
ing  on  a  s(juare  basis,  and  terminating 
at  the  top  in  a  point;  or  a  body  whose 
base  is  a  polygon,  and  whose  sides  are 
plain  triangles,  their  several  tops  meet> 
mg  together  in  one  point 

Ptaamid,  (in  arcliitecture),  a  solidi 
massy  cdilice,  which,  from  a  square, 
triangular,  or  other  base,  rises  in  gra- 
dual diminution  to  a  vertex  or  point. 

PYRAMIDAL  numbers,  (in  arith- 
metic,) the  sums  of  polygonal  numbers, 
collected  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
polygon  numbers  tlieinselves  are  (ex- 
tracted from  arithmeticai  progressions. 

Pyraui  DAL,     }  appertaining  to,  like 

Pyramidical,  { to  a  pyramid. 

PYRAMIDOID,  from  tlie  Greek,  is 
what  is  sometimes  called  a  parabolick 
spindle,  and  is  a  solid  figure  formed  by 
toe  revolution  of  a  parabola  round  its 
base,  or  greatest  oroiuate. 

TAe  PYRAMIDS  of  Egypt  are  enoi^ 
mous  piles  of  building,  within  three 
leagues  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  are  called 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  pyramids  of  Giza,  the  largest  of 
which  was  originally  built  by  Cheops, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about 
14  years  after  the  building  of  Soloinon^s 
temple,  about  2661  years  ago.  The 
pyramids  are  known  by  various  names^ 
viz. 

Pyramids  ^  Gisa^  (five  in  number) 
which  are  those  already  mentioned, 
and  near,  which  the  French  established 
a  camp  in  1799.       ^ 

Pyramids  of  Saccaruy  (three  in  num- 
ber). These  stand  in  the  plain  of 
Mummies,  and  are  about  600  feet  high. 

Dashour  Pyramids,  six  in  numW, 
stand  in  the  same  plain,  and  appear 
somewhat  lower.  Tnc  French  General 
Friant,  in  1799,  pursued  Murad  Bey 
acres-)  this  plain,  leaving  the  pyramids 
on  his  left. 
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The  Southern^  or  Great  Pyrami©.— 
This  pyramid  has  been  called  by  Bruce, 
the  traveller,  the  False  Pyramid.  It 
stands  in  the  plain  of  Mummies,  and 
appears  to  be  about*600  feet  high. 

Pyramids,  in  ruins.  Two  pyramids 
of  smaller  sixe,  which  stand  near  the 
Fiaume  Monntainsp  dose  to  Joseph^s 
canal. 

Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  so  called 
from  having  taken  place  close  to  the 
large  pyramids  in  the  plain  of  Mummies, 
at  Waardam,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Grand  CairOb  A  previous  engagement 
had  been  fought  on  the  l5th  oT  July, 
1799,  between  the  Mamalukes  under 
Murad  Bey,  and  the  Frentih  army,  com- 
manded by  Bonaparte  in  person.  The 
second  battle,  called  the  Battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  pUt  tlie  French  in  ))ossession 
of  Lower  Egypt  The  following  short 
extract  from  tne  Epitome  of  Military 
Events,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

^  The  French  army,  which,  during 
its  last, marches  had  suffered  excessive 
fatigue,  halted  at  Waardam,  in  order 
to  recruit  its  strength,  remount  the  ap> 
tillerv,  an\l  dean  the  muskets  that  were 
90  subject  to  take  rust  frokn  the  moist  va- 

rours  of  the  Nile^  On  the  9 1st  of  July, 
799^  the  second  battle,  called  the  Bat- 
tle ot  the  Pyramids,  was  fought.— Ge- 
neral D^saix,  with  his  advanced  guard, 
at  first  made  a  corps  of  Mamalukes  fall 
back ;  the  order  of  battle  of  the  other 
divisions  was  nearly  the  same  as  on  the 
13th,  being  drawn  up  by  echcllons,  so 
as  to  flank  tliemselves  between  each 
6ther(  and  the  line  of  battle,  which 
was  itself  flanked  by  two  villages.  Each 
division  was  concentrated  into  a  com- 
pact budy^  and  formed  a  square,  having 
its  baggage  in  the  centre,  and  the  artil- 
lery in  the  internals  of  the  battalions. 
This  formidable  disposition  presented  a 
double  fire  in  flank  and  in  front,  and 
opposed  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
impetuous,  but  unconnected  charges  of 
Murad  Bey's  cavalry.  To  return  to  the 
action  of  the  21  A*,  General  D^saix's 
advance<I  guard,  and  Regnier^s  division, 
formed  th^  right  winp  of  the  army,  and 
were  at  first  charged  with  tlic  greatest 
impetuosity,  by  one  half  of  the  Manla- 
luke  cavalry  {  the  otlier  half  having  re- 
mained Co  support  the  iutrfcpchotents  of 
the  village  ot  EmbabL 
Notwithstanding  this  determination 


to'anticipate  the,  attacks  of  the  French 
columns,  the  rash  valour  of  the  Bifama- 
lukes  again  failed  against  those  coiiip«ct 
bodies,   bristline  with    bajonetSy    and 
keeping  up,  within  half  masket  ^iot»  a 
most  galling  fire.    While  these  chai]ges 
were  taking  placa  agiainst  his  right,  and 
the  Mamalukes  were  retreating  in  di^ 
order»  Bonaparte  directing  the  two  di- 
visions of  his  center  against  the  intrendH 
meitts,  ordered  the  village  of  JESmMf 
to  be  turned  by  means  of  a  ditch  which 
masked  this  movement,  and  thus  cut  to 

Pieces,  or  rather  drove  into   the  Nih^ 
500  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.    In  a  map 
lately  published  by  Heathes,  the  nuoi- 
het  is  stated  to  have  been  2000.     The 
attack,  which  was  extremely  wamiy  was 
conducted    by    General    Manaont.— 
Forty  pieces  of  cannon,  the  camp  of  the 
Mamalukes,  their  rich  spoils,   tceether 
with  upwards  of  400  camels,  feU  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  conquerors.    See  peges 
119  and  1^  of  the  Epitome  of  AlilUmry 
£venti» 

In  the  year  1801  a  detadiment  of  the 
British  forces  in  Egypt  defeated  the 
French  dose  to  the  Pyramids,  and  took 
possession  of  Grand  Cairo.  This  but- 
tie  decided  the  fate  of  E^ypt,  and  res- 
cued that  country  out  otuie  hands  of 
the  French. 

PYROBOLY,  the  art  of  gunnery, 
occ. 

PYROBOLIST,  (Pyroboliste,  Fr.)  a 
maker  of  fire  balls,  &c. 

PYROETS,  in  horsemanship,  are  mo- 
tions either  of  one  tread  or  pist,  or  of 
two  treads  or  pists. 

PyHoets  ot  one  tread,  or  what  the 
French  call  de  la  tile  d  la  queue^  from 
the  head  to  the  tail,  are  entire  and  very 
,  narrow  turns  made  by  a  horse  upon  one 
tread,  atid  almost  at  one  time,  so  that 
his  head  is  placed  where  his  tail  was, 
without  puttmg  out  his  haunches. 

Pyroets  of  two  pists,  are  tarns  of 
two  treads  upon  a  small  compass  ^f 
ground,  almost  of  the  length  of  the 
horse* 

PYROTECHNIC,  of  or  appertain- 
ing to  Pvrotechny. 

PYR6TECHNIE,  Fr.    See  Pvm- 

TECHMY. 

PYROTECHXY,  in  military  mat- 
ters, the  doctrine  of  artificial  fireworks, 
and  fire-arms,  teadiing  the  structure 
and  service,  both  of  those  used  in  war,- 

for 
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for  the  attacking  of  fortifications,  &c 
ais  cannons,  bombs,  grenadoes,  gunpow* 
der,  wildfire,  &c.  and  those  made  for 
diversion,  as  serpent^,  St.  Catherines 
"wheel,  rockets,  &c. 

PYRRHTCA,  a  dance  invented  by 
King  Pyrrhus.  It  was  performed  by 
the  solciiers' striking  their  shields  tof^ 
ther  and  in  cadence^  so  as  to  resemble 


.1 

the- noise  and  action  of  a  battle.    This 
amuspinent  was  practised  by  the  Greeks' 
and  Romans;  on  which  occasions,  the 
men  and  women  were  armed  with  wood- 
en  swords. 

PYXIS  NAUnCA,  {B(m8tole,  Fr.)  a 
mariner's  compnSs.  It  was  invented  by 
Goja  of  Amalphis,  in  the  year  1300. 
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QUADRANGLE,  ?a  square 

QUADRANGULAR,  (     figure 
havins  four  right  angles. 

Quadrant,  in  gunnery,  an  instro- 
ment  made  of  brass  or  wood,  divided 
into  degrees,  and  each  degree  into  ten 
parts,  to  lay  ^ns  or  mortars  to  any 
angle  of  elevation. 

The  common  sort  is  tliat  whose  radii 
project  the  quadrant  about  twelve 
inches,  and  whose  plununet  suspoids  in 
its  centre,  by  means  of  a  fine  piece  of 
silk ;  so  that,  when  the  long  end  is  in- 
tfodooed  into  the  piece,  the  plununet 
shows  its  elevation. 

The  best  sort  has  a  spiral  level  fixed 
to  a  brass  radius;  so  that,  when  the 
long  end  is  introduced  into  the  piece, 
this  radius  is  turned  about  its  centre 
till  it  is  level :  then  its  end  shews  the 
angle  of  elevation,  or  the  inclination 
from  the  horiion;  whereas  the  first 
shews  that  angle  from  the  vertical^^ 
SeeLsvEL. 

QUADRATE,  or  to  quadrate  a  ^n, 
is  to  see  it  duly  placed  on  its  carnage, 
and  that  the  wheels  be  of  an  equal 
height. 

QUADRATE,  a  square  having  four 
equal  and  parallel  sides. 

QUADRATICK  EptatUmi,  are  such 
as  retain,  on  the  unknown  side,  the 
square  of  the  root,  or  the  number 
sought. 

QUADRATRK£»  Fr.    Set  Qoa- 

MANT. 

QUADRATURE,  Fr.  qoadratnre. 
The  French  pronoonoe  this  word  kadra^ 
iarc. 


11  QvADKATtAE,  (fuadraturf,  Fr.)  a 
square,  or  the  squaring  of  any  thing. 

Qua  DRAT  VKE  of  the  Circle,  in  ma« 
thematics.    See  Mensuration. 

QU  ADRILAT£11AL»  {QuadriUtire, 
Fr.)  having  four  sides. 

QUADRILLE,  Fr.     This  word  is 

Eronounoed  Cadrillr,  Small  parties  of 
orse,  richly  caparisoned,  &c.  which 
used  formerly  t6  ride,  &c.  in  tourna- 
ments, and  at  public  festivals.  The 
quadrilles  were  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  ^liape  or  colour  of  the 
coats  which  the  riders  wore.  This  word 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  QuadrigHn^ 
or  Squadrigiia,  being  a  diminutive  of 
Squttdra,  a  company  of  soldiers  drawn 
up  in  a  square. 

QUADRIVIAL,  bavin;  four  roada 
or  ways,  meeting  in  in  a  pomt. 

QUftSTORES  PR0VINCIALE9, 
Lot.  olBcers  in  high  trust  among  the 
Romans,  who  always  accompanied  the 
consuls  and  the  pnetors  into  the  diflSer- 
ent  provinces.  Their  immediate  busi- 
ness on  these  occasions,  was  to  supply 
the  troops  with  provisions  and  money. 

QUitlSTGRES  URBANI,  Lai.^ 
These  were  also  officers  of  high  tmst, 
among  the  undent  Romans,  who  not 
only  received  foreign  tributes  and  do«. 
raestic  imposts,  but  also  took  charge  of 
the  Roman  Eagles^  which  wtte  lo^ed 
in  the  public  treasoiy.  Whenever  the 
consuls  undertook  a  military  expfdkion,^ 
the  standards  were  delivered  to  them 
by  the  Quattores  Urhauji  Foreign  am* 
bassadors  wece  like«9^  providra  with 
appropriate  places  of  residciice^  under 
4Z  «  their 
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their  direction,  and  afterwards  person- 
oily  introduced  to  the  Roman  Senate. 

QUiESTORES  CANDIDATI,  Lat. 
During  the  reiji^n  of  certain  Rioman 
emperors  the  Quastores  Candidati,  who 
were  officers  that  always  attended  their 
persons,  stood  proxies  fur,  or  delivered 
the  sentiments  of  the  consul,  when  the 
latter  did  not  chuse  Co  attend  tlie  Se- 
nate. 

QU-flESTORIUM,  the  Exchequer, 
among  the  ancient  Romans;  also  the 
tent,  pavilion,  or  head  quarters  of  the 
q\untor»  It  was  there  likewise  that  the 
military  chest  belonging  to  the  army 
was  deposited. 

QUAI,  J>.    See  Quay. 

QUAICHE,  or  CAICHE,  Jr.  a 
decked  vessel  a  ketch. 

QUALIFICATION,  that  which 
makes  any  person  br  tiling  fit  for  any 
thing.  It  is  a  term  particularly  used 
with  respect  to  the  militia  of  the  three 
united  kingdoms;  the  lords  lieutenants, 
deputy  lieutenants  and  officers  belon|^ 
ing  to  that  establishment  being  directed, 
under  a  specific  penalty,  to  give  in  their 
several  qualifications,  as  far  as  they  re- 
late to  property  (landed  or  personal,  as 
the  case  may  be),  within  a  prescribed 
period*  For  particulars  ace  MitUary 
Finance, 

Qualifications  required  to  constitute 
ao  efficient  soldier,are— bodily  strength, 
activity,  hardihood,  active  courage,  pas- 
sive courage,  dexterity  or  skill,  steadi- 
ness, discipline,  watchfulness,  cleanli- 
ness, good  conduct  (in  which  is  includetl 
sobriety),  enthusiasm,  and  contempt  of 
4esith. 

To  QUALIFY,  to  fit  for  nnv  thing. 
To  give  in  the  necessary  qiiali^cations 
for  the  exercbing  of  a  civil  or  military 
employment.  ^In  a  general  acceptation 
of  the  term.  To  fuuiify  does  not  mean 
to.  give  proofs  of  mental  abilitv. 

QUANTIEMi:,  Fr.  a  teVm  used 
QjMn\%  the  French  to  signify,  not  only 
t|fte  day  of  mcoth,  as  qtM  quantiemi  du 
mm  e^Qiks  nmt9f.  wlmt  is  tht  day  of  the 
inonthf  but  likewise  the  numerical  or-, 
dipr  in  which  an  individual  stands  noon 
a  muster  roll,  &c.  tiz.  Le  quantiant 
ifei  vom  dt^Ht  votre  compagmf  How 
do  you  rank  in  yoar  company?  or,  of 
y^hil  ste(bding  are  von? 

flUANTITY,  the  amount;  bulk; 
weight;  (hat  pooperty  of  any  thing 
wiiich  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 


QUARANTINE,  (Quarmtain^  Fr.) 
the  time  which  persons,  suspected  of 
having  any.  contagious  disorder,  are 
obliged  to  remain  without  mixing  witb 
the  mhabitants  or  the  sea  port  or  town 
at  which  they  arrive.  It  takes  its  name 
from  guarantaine,  the  term  of  40  dars. 

QUARRE,  Fr,  Althou^  this  woni 
is  written  witb  a  Q  in  all  the  French 
Dictionaries,  (except  in  that  published 
hy  the  academy  at  Paris,)  it  ought  ne> 
vertheless  to  stand  Carre.  In  toe  first 
hurry  of  our  compilation  we  omitted  to 
notice  this  error,  so  that  Bailaiilom 
carri  d'hoimnesy  signifies  a  square  bttta- 
lion.  The  French  say,  Partie  rjorrtey  a 
party  consisting  of  four  peoples  See 
Square. 

QUARREAUX,  Fr.  Darts  or  ar- 
rows which  the  bowmen  anciently  used, 
and  which  were  so  called  frooa  the  iron 
at  the  end  being  square^  with  a  sharp 
point. 

QUARREJJS,  in  a  military  sense,  are 
disagreements  between  individuals  of 
that  serious  nata|:e,  as  to  produce  chal- 
lenges, duels,  &c   In  Section  the  VUth, 
Art.  IVth  of  the  Articles  of  War,  it  is 
specified.  That  all  officers,  of  what  con- 
dition soever,  have  power  to  quell  all 
(Hiarrels,  frays,  and  disorders,  tbongh 
tne  persons  concerned  should  beloi^t  to 
another  regiment,  troop,  or  company, 
and  either  to  order  officers  into  anest, 
or  non<<»mnus5ioned  ofiicxrs  or  soldiers 
to  prison,  until  their  proper  superior 
officers  shall  he  made  acquainted  ther^ 
with;   mid   whosoever  uaSX  refuse  to 
obey  such  ofiicer  (though  of  an  inferior 
ran&)  or  $liail  draw  his  sword  upon  him, 
shaJl  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  a 
general  conrtMnartiaL 

QUARREL,  ?  an  arrow  with  a  sqnare 

QUARRY,    $   bead. 

QU^UIT,  Fr,  a  fourth. 

QuAKT  de  Cerele,  Fr.  a  quadnnt,  • 
such  as  bombardiers  use  when  they  take 
the  angles,  and  give  what  indination 
they  think  necessaiy  to  a  mortar.  Also 
the  fourtli  part  of  any  given  drcumf«r- 
cnce  contaming  ninety  dmees. 

QvAaT  de  camverium,  Fr.  a  military 
movement  by  which  a  body  of  annecl 
men  ara  made  to  describe  the  quarter 
of  a  circle  round  the  leading  file  of  the 
right  or  left  flank,  and  whidi  heoomss, 
of  course,  the  pofint  iPappui  CO  the  kiL 
See  Qttarter-wheelingn 
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JDemi-QvAKT  de  conveniony  Fr.  half- 
quftrt«r-wheel. 

QUARTE,    Jr..  in    fencaog.     See 
Carte. 

QUARTER,   iu  war,  sic^ifies  the 

spmring  of  meu'a  lives,  aiid  ipving  good 

treatment  to  a  vanqaisbed  eneoiy.— 

Hence  to  give  quarter. 

^  To  QUARTER  UPON,  (loger,  Fr.) 

to  oblige  persons  to  receive  soldiers, 

&c  into  their  dwelling  houses,  and  to 

provide Yor  them. 

QUARTERS.  Military  stations  are 
so  called;  as  head  quarters^  home  quar- 
ters, regimental  quarters,  &c. 

QuAKT£Ks,  at  a  siejie,  the  encamf^ 
nient  upon  one  of  ihe  most  principal 
passages  round  a  place  besieged,  to 
prevent  relief  and  convoys. 

Ifead  Quarters  qf  an  armyj  the 

Elaoe  where  ihe  commaifBcr  in  chief  has 
is  quarters.  The  qiwrters  of  generals 
of  hqrse  ar^  if  possible,  iu  villages  be- 
hind the  rifbt  and  left  win^s;  and  the 
generals  of  foot  are  often  m  the  same 
place:  but  the  commander  in  diief 
iiliould  be  near  the  center  of  the  army. 

Quarters  of  refrethment^  the  place 
or  places  where  troops  that  hare  .been 
mucli  harrassed  are  put  to  recover 
themselves,  during  some  part  of  the 
campaign.  ^  « 

Quarter  ^  astentbfyy  the  place 
vhere  the  troops  meet  to  march  from  in 
a  body,  and  is  the  same  as  the  place  of 
nndeivous. 

Intrenched  Quarters,  a  place  forti- 
fied with  a  ditch  and  parapet  to  secure 
a  body  of  troops. 

ITmter  Quarters,  sometimes  means 
the  space  of  time  included  between 
leaving  the  camp  and  taking  the  field ; 
but  more  properly,  the  places  where  the 
troops  are  quartered  during  the  ivinter. 

Toe  first  business,  after  the  army  is  in 
winter  quarters,  b  to  form  the  chain  of 
troops  to  cover  the  quarters  well :  which 
is  done  either  behind  a  river,  under  co> 
ver  of  a  range  of  strong  posts,  or-under 
the  protection  oC  fortified  towns.  Hus- 
sars are  very  useful  on  this  service. 

It  should  be  observed,  as  an  invaria- 
ble maxim,  in  winter  quarters,  that  your 
regiments  be  disposed  in  brigades,  to  be 
always  under  the  eve  of  a  general  o(&- 
oer;  and,  if  possible,  let  tlie  regiments 
he  so  distributed,  as  to  be  each  under 
the  command  Qf  ita  own  chief. 


In  Quarters,  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed. 

Out  o/* Quarters,  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed.  Officers,  non-commission* 
ed  oflicers,  and  soldiers,  who  sleep  out 
of  quarters,  without  leave,  are  liablf 
to  be  tried  by  a  general  or  regimental 
court-martial,  according  to  the  rank 
thev  severally  hold. 

QuARTER-mos/fr,  is  an  odicer,  whose 
principal  business  is  to  look  after  the 
quarters  of  the  soldiers,  their  clothing, 
bread,  ammunition,  firing,  &c..  Every 
regiment  of  foot,  and  artillery,  has  a 
quarter-master,  and  every  troop  of 
horse  one;  who  are  only  warrantroffi- 
cers,  except  in  the  Blues. 

QuARTER-mof/<;r-genfra4  is  R  con- 
siderable officer  in  the  army,  and  should 
be  a  man  of  great  judgn^eht  and  expe-' 
rience,  and  well  skilled  in  geography; 
his  duty  is  to  mark  the  marches,  and 
encampments  of. an  army:  he  should 
know  the  country  perfectly  well,  with 
Its  rivers,  plains,  marshes,  woods,  moun* 
tains,  defiles,  passages,  &c.  even  to  the 
smallest. brook.  Prior  to  a  march  he 
receives  the  orders  and  route  from  the 
commanding  general,  and  appoints  a 
place  for  the  quartei^masters  of  the  army 
to  meet  him  next  morning,  with  whom 
he  marches  to  the  next  camp;  where, 
after  having  viewed  the  ground,  he 
marks  out  to  the  regimental  quarter- 
masters the  space  allowed  each  regiment 
for  their  camp:  he  chooses  the  head 
quarters,  and  appoints  the  villages  for 
the  generals  of  the  army's  ouarters :  he 
appoints  a  proper  place  for  the  en* 
campment  of  the  train  of  artillery:  he 
conducts  foraging  parties,  as  likewise' 
the  troops  to  cover  tnern  against  assaults,^ 
and  has  a  share  in  regulatmg  the  winter 
quarters  and  cantonments. 

QuARTER-«^a^  (hdtm  it  deux  houts, 
Fr.)  an  old  militarv  weapon,  made  of 
strong  even  wood,,  oigger  and  heavier 
than  a  pike :  it  is  6{  teet  long  between 
the  ferrules  that  keep  fast  the  two  pikes 
of  iron  stuck  into  the  ends  of  the  stad 

Quarter,  in  the  manig^  as  to  work 
from  Quarter  to  garter,  is  to  ride  a 
horse  tliree  times  in  upon  the  first  of  the 
four  lines  of  a  square;  then,  chan^^ 
your  hand,  to  ride  him  three  times  upon 
the  second;  and  so  to  the  third  and* 
fourth;  always  changing  hands^  and 
observing  the  same  order. 
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QvAmzR'-wheeling  is  the  motion  bj 
which  the  front  of  a  body  of  men  is 
tnnied  r6und  to  where  the  fiank  stood^ 
'    by  taking  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

QUARTEWNG  troops,  is  to  pro- 
vide them  with  quarters. 

QUART5K0N,  {me,  Fr.)  a  quar- 
teroon ;  one  bom  of  a  white  man  and  a 
mnlatto  womani  or  of  a  mulatto  man 
and  a  white  womtm^ 

QUAHTIDI,  Fr.  the  fourth  dny  of 
the  decade  according  to  the  distribution 
of  the  French  republican  year. 
.    QUARTIER,  Fr.     For  its  general 
acceptation  see  Quarters. 

Quartieu  de  cantonnement,  Fr.  any 
space  or  eittent  of  country  in  which 
troops  are  cantoned. 

Qv AnriEB,  de  prlcautionfTr,  a  camp 
which  is  established  on  one  of  the  chief 
loads  or  leading  avenues  of  a  besieged 
or  masked  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  any  succours  or  provisions 
that  might  be  brought  to  relieve  it. 

QuARTiER  (Tun  siege,  Fr.  a  station 
taken,  or  an  e^cllmpment  made  in  one 
of  the  leading  avenues  to  a  besiej^ed 
town  or  ptao^.  When  the  quartier  (fun 
siege  was  commanded  by  a  general  offi- 
cer, during  the  French  moilnrchy,  it 
was  cafled  quartier  du  Roi^  the  l^ingfs 
quarters. 

QtTARTiERS  de  stages,  Fr.  the  differ- 
ent spots  or  places  within  the  lines 
which  are  occupied  by  tn)ops  that  are 
encamped  under  the  orders  of  a  ge- 
neral oMcer,  subordinate  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  These  quarters  must 
be  on  the  flanks  or  wing^  aiid  on  the 
center  of  the  Hoes. 

QuARTiER^es  Xfivres,  Fr.  the  parH 
of  stores,  proiisions,  &c.  any  place  wliere 
the  stores  and  provisions  of  an  army 
ore  deposited. 

Quartier  d*hwer,  Fr.  winter  quar- 
ters. Count  de  Turpin  has  written 
lai^ely  upon  this  subject.  See  J^t 
Iter  I'Art  de  la  Guerre  ;  likewise.  Suite 
de  la  Science  de  la  Guerre,  tom.  iv.  p. 
170. 

Quartier  de  rqfraichissemens,  Fr. 
those  places  are  so  called  in  which 
troops  are  permitted  to  halt  and  take  up 
^eir  {quarters  for  aiiy  period,  during  a 
campaign. 

Quartier  defouTrage^  Fr.  foraging 
quarters.  When  the  active  operations 
^f  a  campaign  are  nece^sanly  inter* 


rupted  by  the  indemency  of  tbe 
means  are  adopted  to  lessen  tbe  heavy 
enpences  of  winter  quarters,  by  remain- 
ing a  certain  time  in  foraging  quarters. 
A  wise  general  will  take  care  to  lire  aj 
long  as  he  can  upon  his  enemy's  ooao- 
try,  in  order  to  oraw  as  little  as  possa* 
ble  from  bis  own. 

Quartier  du  Rot,  oa  du  G^ntrml^ 
Fr.  head  quarters,  or  the  spot  where  the 
king  or  Commander  in  chief  resides. 
When  an  army  takes  op  its  geomtsA  in 
low- marshy  places,  &e.  the   royal  or 
head  quarters  are  marked  out  m  the 
most  advantageous  manner,   so  as  to- 
have  the  king^  or  general's  person  se> 
cure.    When  an  army  went  into  ac^tioa 
or  stood  in  battlcT  array,  it  was  custo- 
mary amone  the  French  to  say,  Le  gumr* 
tier  du  Ra  est  partout,  the  kinfi*s  sta- 
tion is  every  where.    Neverth^ess  it 
was  always  judged  prudent  not  to  ex- 
pose the  royal  person,   or  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  too  much.    On   this 
principle,  head  quarters  were  always 
established  in  a  place  which  was  snr- 
r^Minded  by  the  nest  troops,  and  was- 
supported  by  epaulements  on  the  right 
.  and  left,  with  the  addition  of  a  rear 
guard.    Since  the  revolution  these  ar- 
rangements have  been  mnch  diangerf. 
It  canhot,  however,   be  uniotercstii^ 
to  give  a  general  outline  of  what  waa 
practised  during  the  monarchy.     The* 
quartier  du  JRsi  or  headquarters,  when 
a  town  was  besieged,  were  always  fixe# 
out  of  the  reach  of  ordnuice,  ao4  in  a 
village  that  waa  well  secured  by  eo« 
trendiments.     Before  the  cannonade 
oommenced,  it  was  Hsnal  fisr  the  be- 
sieged to  ascertain  ibe  exaet  station  of 
l^ead  quarters,  that  iheir  fire  might  not 
be  directed  towards  them ;  nor  did  the 
retri  assault  of  the  town  take  place  from 
that  direction.    Wherever  the  kin^  or, 
in  his  absence,  the  commander  in  chief 
took  up  bis  quarters,  the  camp  assamad 
its  name  from  that  pai^dtkff-  spot  or 
village. 

Quartier  giniral  de  U  trmnckte^ 
Fr.  head  quarters,  or  principal  station 
of  the  trenches.  That  spot  is  so  called 
in  which  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
trenches  takes  post,  and  to  which  alt  re* 
ports  of  progress,  &c.  are,  from  time 
to  time,  com'eyed.  When  the  siege  is 
somewhat  advanced,  it  is  asual  to  fix 
this  quarter,  near  the  outlet  of  the  last 
I,  parallel 
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pumltel  which  leads  CO  the  head  »f  the 
9mp%  uk  tlie  principal  line  of  attack. 

QkTARTiui     d^^s$embii€y    Fr^      the 

grouuU  on  which  troc»pt  assemble  to 

commence  their  military  routes,  or  to 

l>e  otherwise  prepared  for  active  operar 

Cions. 

Un  QvAKTicft  hiem  retrancke^  Fr.  a 
«|uarter  that  is  well  entrenched. 

Un  QvAaTf£K  tnUve^  Fr.  quarters 
ttdten  possession  of  by  force. 

Offiekr$  ie  Quartier,  Ft.  officers 
who  were  upon  du^  for  three  months* 
or  durinft  the  space  of  one  quarter  of  a 
year.  This  term  was  used  in  the  old 
fVench  service,  to  distinfptish  such  ofii- 
oers  from  those  who  did  duty  througb- 
oat  the  year. 

l&tre  de  QvARTiEBy  Fr.  to  be  upon 
du^  for  three  months. 

QuARTiRR  giturMUf  Fr.  general 
bead  quarters. 

QvAtLnttt-maitrtf  Fr.  quarter-mas- 
ter. This  term,  with  respect  to  foreign 
troopst  corresponds  with  matrichal  det 
iogit  in  a  French  infantry  corps. 

QUARTIEIUiiMl/rf,  Fr.  The  sittta> 
tioQ  of  pi&rtier'maitre  amoos  the 
French^  corresponds  with  that  of  a  r^ 
gimental  paymaster  in  the  British  ser* 
▼ice.  Among  the  Germans  he  holds 
the  rank  of  captain.  The  French  also 
call  him  quartUrHnaUrt  iraorier.  When 
he  is  first  appointed,  he  receives  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  and  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  holds  that  of  captain. 
He  never  does  any  sort  of  militarv  duty, 
or,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  U  nest  pai 
embaluiUe*  He  generally  rises  from  the 
ranks. 

QuASTf  zjirlilatre-Oeneraly  Fr.  quar- 
ter-master-general. Among  foreign 
troops  tlie  same  as  mareckal  gktUral  da 
Iogit  in  the  old  French  sen'ioe.  There 
is  a  quarter-master-general  in  the  Turk- 
ish service,  whose  immediate  doty  is  to 
mark  oat  the  ground  of  encampment, 
the  instant  be  has  received  orders  to  that 
purpose  from  the  grand  Vizir,  or,  in  his 
absence,  from  the  seraskier,  who  is  the 
general  in  ordinary,  and  who  is  always 
with  the  army,  whether  the  Grand 
Vizir  be  present  or  not. 

QuARTiER,  Fr.  This  word  is  also 
used  bv  the  French  in  many  other  sig- 
uificationa^  vizd— . 

Mettrff  donnet  takrme  ou  Quar* 
iiEB^  Fr.  to  gire  the  alarm  in  quarters* 


This  is^^ber  done  by  the  enemy's  ad^ 
vanced  posts,  or  designedly  contrived 
to  keep  soldiers  on  the  nlerc 

Donner  Quartieu,  Fr.  to  give  quar- 
ter.   See  RepritailUr. 

Prendre  Qu artier,  Fr.  to  tak« 
quarter,  or  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Demander  Quartier,  Fr.  to  ask 
quarter,  or  to  throw  one*s  self  on  the 
mercy  of  a  conqueror. 

Ne  paint /aire  de  Qu  artier,  Fr.  to 
give  no  quarter,  or  to  put  to  the  sword. 

Officier  1^  Quart  I  £R,  Fr.  the  officer 
who,  during  the  old  government  of 
France,  did  duvy  for  three  months  in 
the  French  guards^ 

Promeitre  Quartxer,  Fr.  to  pro- 
mise quarter,  or  to  spare  the  life  of  aa 
enemy  that  surrenders  at  diMU'etion. 

QUATitE,  Fr.  four. 

To  QUELL,  to  crush,  to  subdue. 
Military  force  is  sometimes  resorted  to 
by  the  civil  magistracy  to  quell  riots, 
&c»  In  which  case,  tne  riot-act  must 
be  read  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
if  the  rioters  or  insurgents  ao  not  dis- 
perse, the  magistrate  may  order  the  of^ 
ioer  to  do  his  doty,  by  firing,  &Ct  upon 
them»  When  military  law  has  been 
proclaimed,  there  u  not  any  necessity 
for  this  preliminary  caution. 

Vidcr  une  QUBIIELLE,  Fr.  an  ex*^ 
pression  among  the  French,  which  is 
used  when  two  persons  meet  to  deter- 
mine their  quarrel  by  fighting  with 
sword  or  pistol.  They  aho  sav  prtndrt 
querelU  pour  quelqv^un,  to  take  up  the 
cause  ot  another  man,  and  to  fight  it 
out  against  those  who  may  have  injured 
or  o&nded  him. 

QuEUELLE  (TAllemandj  Fr.  an  ex* 
pression  used  among  the  French,  to 
signify  a  drunken  quarrel. 

QuERELLES,  Fr.  quarrels,  feuds,  Sec. 

2h  go  in  QUEST  of  an  enemy^  to 
send  out  vedettes,  patroles,  &c  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  an  anemy*k  mt^ 
tions. 

QUERRY,r-^  EguERBT. 

QUETE,  Jr.  This  word  means  lite- 
rally in  que$t.  In  the  days  of  ancient 
chivalry,  the  diflerent  journies  which 
were  performed  by  knights  newly  re- 
ceived, either  on  their  way  to  or  from 
some  gn.nd  toiinmment  or  grand  festi- 
val, which  was  connected  with  the  or- 
der,  were  said  tn  he  made  en  quite.  It 
also  signified  (in  our  opinion  more  ap- 
propriately). 


QUE 

propriateIy)i  the  excursions  which  were 
ttiidertakea  by  the  knights,  when  they 
went  in  quest  of  some  brother  knight 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy.  The  whole  dress  and  travelling 
equipage  of  one  of  these  knights  were 
very  pjain,  and  their  manner  of  liring 
extremely  frugal.  They  were  also  re- 
markable for  their  sobriety.  All  their 
ambition  went  to  the  discovery  of  the 
object  for  which  they  were  in  quest, 
Tliey  were  sometimes  a  whole  year  on 
one  of  these  adventurous  excursions; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  return- 
ed and  gave  a  faithful  account,  at  a 
meeting  of  their  brother  knights,  of  all 
they  had  seen  or  done.  The  French 
writer,  from  whom  we  have  extracted 
this  article,  concludes  it  in  the  follow- 
ing curious  roa^sner. 

*<  There  are  still  men  to  be  found 
who  make  it  their  business  to  go  in 
ptest,  (Taller  en  quite ;  but  their  object 
IS  to  rob  and  murder  on  the  highway, 
by  stopping  inoffensive  travellers.  There 
are  otncrs  again,  who  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  good  graces  of  honest 
and  industrious  individuals,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  plundering 
them  eventually.  Hence  the  origin  of 
Chevaliers  d* Industrie.  But  to  return 
to  our  authority,  the  knights  described 
in  this  article,  neither  plundered  com- 
munity by  infesting  tlie  public  roads, 
nor  murdered  for  uie  sake  of  gain.'' 

QU£U£,  fpm  the  French,  which 
signifies  tail;  an  appendage  that  every 
British  soldier  is  directed  to  wear  in  lieu 
of  a  club.  •  Regimental  tails  are  ordered 
to  be  nine  inches  long;  among  the 
guards  they  are  fourteen. 

QUEUE  D'ARONDE,  a  corruption 
of  Queue  d*Yronde,  It  signifies  a  piece 
of  wood  which  is  so  made  that  it  resem- 
bles at  each  end  a  swallow^s  tail. 

QuEiTE  d*Yronde,ou  d^YrondeUcyTr, 
See  Swallow's  Tail. 

Queue  d^un  bataillony  Fr.  the  rear 
or  serre»file  of  a  battalion,  when  it  is 
Countermarched  by  files;  the  front  files 
passing  to  the  rear. 

Queue  du  Campy.Tr,  literally  means 
the  tail  or  extremity  of  the  camp.  It 
is  the  line  wliich  is  drawn  in  the  rear  of 
the  camp,  and  which  is  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  one  in  front,  called  the  head 
of  the  camp. 

Queue  de  Faan,  Fr.  literally  means 
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a  peacock's  tail.  It  is  used  in  architec* 
ture^  to  signify  the  diffisreat  compart* 
ments  or  spaces  which,  in  a  orcular  6- 
gure,  spread  gradually  from  the  center 
to  the  circumferenee. 

Queue  d  queue^  Ft.  one  after  ano- 
ther. 

Etre^  la  Queue,  Fr,  to  be  behind, 
or  in  the  rear.. 

Avoir  l*ememi  en  QuEUi^  JV.  to  have 
the  enemy  close  at  one's  heels. 

Queue  de  la  tranchee,  Fr.  that  part 
where  the  opemng  of  a  trench  iirbC 
commences,  and  where  the  men  are  co- 
vered from  the  fire  of  the  besieged.  See 
Tailo/theTrenehes, 

QUIBERON,  or  Quibran,  a  small  pe- 
ninsula of  France,  in  Bretagne,  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Vannes,  and  to  the  north 
of  Belleisle;  as  also  a  small  island  called 
the  Point  of  Quibercm,  separated  from 
the  peninsula  by  a  channel,  and  the  ses 
next  it  is  called  tlie  Bay  of  Quiberon. 
This  spot  has  been  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  expedition  which  took  place  in 
June,  1795.    Upwards  of  SOOO  regolar 
troops  (composed  mostly  of  French  emi- 
grants that  bad  served  abroad,  with  the 
ill-judged  addition  of  some' French  pri- 
soners, taken  out  of  Enghsh  gaols)  were 
landed  upon  the  coast.    This  force  was 
intended  as  a  co-operation  with  the  in- 
surgents of  La  Vend^,  and  was  after- 
wards to  have  been  increased  by  the  de- 
scent of  an  English  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Moira.    IBa 
lordship  had,  indeed,  already  been  in- 
structed to  detach  a  covering  bodv  for 
that  purpose;  but  the  British  dki  not 
land,  having  been  diiyen     from    the 
French  coast  by  stress  of  weather.  We 
think  it  riglit  to  observe,  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  a  direct  invasion  of  France, 
by  the  British,  was  not  witliin  the  plan 
of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  nor  with- 
in the  intentions  of  the  worthy  noble> 
man,  when   he  volunteered  a'senricc, 
which  ultimately  cost  him  so  many  per- 
sonal sacrifices. 

QUICK,  with  celerity.  It  forms  the 
cautionary  part  of  a  word  of  command 
when  tiDops  are  ordered  to  move  in 
quick  time;  as  Quick — March. 

QUICK  Step,  or  Quick  Time,  is  108 
steps  of  SO  inchereach,  or  270  feet  in  a 
minute,  and  is  the  step  used  m  all  filmgfl 
of  divisions. 

QVlOKESIStep,  or  Quickest  Time, 

is 
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is  120  steps  of  30  inches  each,  or  300 
feet  in  a  minute.  In  this  step  all  wheel- 
ings are  performed,  as  also  the  doubling 
up  of  divisions,  and  tlieir  increase  or  di- 
zuinticion  in  front. 

QVlCK'Match,  in  laboratory  works* 
See  Laboratory. 

QUIETISM,  apathy,  indifference. 

QUltriSME,  Fr.  the  state  of  those 
persbns  who  did  not  take  an  active  pSirt 
lo  the  French  revolution. 

QUlinSTE,  Fr,  a  maii  who  did  not 
meddle  with  the  revolution. 

QUIETUS,  a  term  used  in  public  ac- 
counts, signifying  a  complete  settlement 
between  individuals  And  the  govern^- 
ment  by  which  they  have  been  employ- 
ed. Until  this  has  taken  place,  no  pub- 
lic accountant  can -be  secure  in  the  en- 
joyment of  one  farthing  he  has  earned; 
tior  are  his  heirs  exempt  from  tlie  vlsi« 
tation  of  an  exchequer  writ  Nullum 
tempttt  occurrit  regi 

QUILLON,  Fr.  the  cross-bar  of  the 
hilt  of  a  sword. 

QUILTING  grape-shot,  In  gunnery. 
See  Laboratory^  and  To  make  Grape 
Shot. 

QLTNCUNX,  (quinconce,  Fr.)  an 
ancient  order  of  battle,  in  which  the  le- 
gion stood  with  five  or  more  fronts  up- 
on different  lines,  with  intermediate  dis- 
tancest  This  formation  was  somewhat 
similar  to  a  chess-board. 

QUINQUANOULAR,  having  five 
comers  or  anelos. 

QUINTAINEy  7  an  instrument  used 

QUINTIN,  J  in  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  tilting.  It  consisted  df  an  up- 
tight post  on  the  top  of  which  a  cross 
post  turned  upon  a  pivot;  at  one  end  of 
the  cross-post  was  a  broad  board,  and 
at  the  other  a  bag  of  sand.  The  prac- 
tice was  to  ride  against  the  board  with 
a  lance,  and  at  such  speed,  as  to  pass 
by  before  the  sand-bat;  could  strike  the 
tnter  on  the  back.  This  word  signifies 
the  same  as  pal,  pottav,  or  jaquemnrt. 
The  latter  word,  according  to  the  Die- 
tionnaire  de  VAcademie  Franeaise^  means 
ft  man  in  complete  armour.  It  is  also 
used  by  way  or  derision. 

QUINTAL,  Fr.  one  hundred  weight. 
The  outntal  varies  in  di^rent  places, 
according  as  the  pound  consists  of  more 
or  fewer  ounces.  The  English  quintal 
is  113  pounds,  and  is  divided  into  quar- 
ters. 


QUINTAN  A,  Lat.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  quintana  signified  that  part 
of  an  encaiiipmentf  where  the  sutlers 
and  camp  followers,  remained.  The 
Turks  imitate  tliis  mode  of*  encamp- 
ment to  this  day. 

QUINTE,  Fr.  a  lotv  thrust  in  fen- 
cing, delivered  at  the  outside  of  the  po- 
sition, with  the  nails  turned  up,  as  in 
low  carte.  Wheu  this  thrust  is  forced 
over  the  blade  from  the  guard  in  carte, 
it  is  termed  flanconade. 

QUINTIDI,  Fr,  the  fifth  day  of  the 
decade  in  the  French  republican  year* 

QUINTUPLE,  fivefold. 

QUI  RITES,  tn  ancient  Rome,  th# 
common  citizens  were  so  called,  as  dis« 
tinguished  from  the  soldiery. 

fVQUIT,  to  leave,  to  abandon.—* 
This  word  is  variously  used  in  military 
phraseology,  viz. 
,      To  Qu  IT  your  post,    7  to  retire  with- 

To  QviT  your  raiiks,  J  out  having  re^ 
Ccived  any  previous  order  for  that  pur- 
pose, from  a  station  entrusted  to  your, 
care.  Any  ofiicer  or  soldier  who,  during 
the  heat  of  an  engagement,  shall  quit 
his  ranks,  may  be  snot,  or  otherwise  clis^ 
patched  upon  the  spot.  A  sentry  who 
quits  his  post  before  he  is  regularly  re- 
lieved, is  ordered  to  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  may  be  inflicted  by 
a  general  court-martial. 

Quit  your  Arms,  a  word  of  com- 
taand  which  is  not  used,  having  beeil 
replaced  by  that  of  Pile  Arms,  It  for- 
mefly  signified  to  lay  down  the  m us- 
quets;  at  which  ord#,  the  soldiers 
grounded  their  arms,  then  stood  Up  and 
re^iaincd  till  they  were  directed  to  face 
Right  About,  when  they  inarched  clear 
of  their  pieces,  and  dispersed.  On  the 
beat  of  tne  drum,  they  ran  to  their  urnis 
with  a  huzza;  the  oUtcers  having  tlieir 
swords  drawn,  and  holding  the  point 
upvi  arris. 

!lb  Qi'iT  the  Siege  of  a  Place,  (ahati- 
donncr  la  Sies^c  d^une  Place,  Fr.)  to  leave 
the  difTorent  positions  which  have  bceU 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  a  gar- 
rison, in  a  fortified  plare,  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  surrenderinp,  or  of  storming  it, 
and  to  withdraw  the  troops  that  have 
invested  it. 

QUlTrANCE,  Fr,  receipt,  acquit- 
tance. 

Quittance  definance,YT,  a  term  for- 
merly used  among  the  French,  to  ex- 
b  A  press 
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ptess  atiy  sum  paid  ifito  the  king'^  trea- 
sury, for  kn  appointment  '6r  place. 

QUITTER,  Fr.  to  quit. 

QuitTtR  repee,  Fr.  figuratively  to 
leave  the  profession  of  ftrm^. 

QUIVER,  a  case  for  arrows. 

QUI  viDe  f  f  Pr.  fit6ra1ly,  who  fives 

QtJi  va  Id  ?  >  there?  Who  goes  there? 

Qviestldfj  Wli6  is  there  >  Terms 
used  by  the  French  sentries  when  they 
challenge.  They  correspond  with  our 
word,  Who  comes  there  r 

^tre  ^  le  Qui  vive,  Fr,  to  be  upon 
the  alert. 

Qui  trap  embrasse  mal  itr^hty  'Fr, 
t}ie  man  who  undertakes  too  much,  cal- 
culates badly.  It  literally  signifies,  he 
who  embraces  too  much,  binds  oc  con- 
beets  badly.  This  proverb  is  much 
tised  tunon^  the  French,  and  compre- 
hends a  serious  lesson  to  those  would- 
"be  great  generals  and  officers,  who  false- 
ly imagine,  that  military  reputation  con- 
sists in  rank  only. 

^QUIZ.  This  cant  word  is  frequent- 
ly used  as  a  substantive  CO  describe  a 
'strange,  out  of  the  way  character*  It  is 
a  term  of  ridicule. 

To  Quiz.    A  cant  word  much  in  use 
among  fashionable  bucks  or  blades,  as 
certain  creatures  are  called.  It  signifies 
to  turn  another  into  ridicule,  by  some 
allusion  to  his  dress  or  manners,  some 
ironical  word  or  cjuaint  expression.    In 
other  terms,  to  take  unwarrantable  li- 
l>erties  with  the   natural   defects,  or 
Tiarmless  habiM  of  unolTending  indivi- 
duals.   This  a^urd  and  childish  prac- 
tice, (which  grows  out  of  ignorance,  is 
supported  by  privileged  assumption,  and 
ougnt  to  be  discouraged  by  every  sensi- 
ble manyhas  sometimes  tound  its  way 
into  theBritisTi  army.   We  need  scarce- 
ly add,  that  it  has  frequently  been  the 
cause  of  the  most  serious  quarrels,  and 
is  always  contrary  to  good  order  and 
discipline!  Commanding  oflicers  should, 
on  all  occasions,  exert  their  authority, 
whenever  tliere  appears  the  least  ten- 
dency to  this  unmanly,  unofficer-like, 
and  ungentleipan-like  custom.   It  ought 
'  constantly  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
influence  of  evil  is  much  stronzer  upon 
the  commonalty  of  mankind^  than  tnat 
of  good.    If  ail  officer  sufier  himself  to 
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b^  quizz^  by  a  brother  officer,  he 
by  degrees,  become  ridiculous    to    the 
soldiers;  and  if  he  resent  it,  as  he  ou^t 
to  do  in  pfi^  limine^  My  a  inanly  ex« 
planation  with  the  weak  fool  «rho    At- 
tempts to  be  witty,  without  possessing 
one  spark  of  real  wit,  it  is  more  tiian 
probable,  th&t  i&ucb  iU  blood  wiU   be 
engendered  between  them.    The 
cles  of  War  have,  in  some  d( 
vided  against  tbis  evil.    In 
Art.  I.  it  is  there  spedfioally  stated. 
That  no  officer,  non-commifisioaed  offi- 
cer, or  soldier,  shall  use  any  reproacik- 
fixl  or  provoking  speeches  or  gestures  to 
another,  upon  pain,  if  an  officer,  of  be- 
ing put  in  arrest  (or  if  a  Bon-oenmis- 
sioned  officer,  or  a  soldier,  of  beiqg  im* 
prisoned)  and  of  asking  pardon  of  the 
party  offended,  in  the  presence  of  his 
commanding  omcer. 

A  QUIZZkR,  a  creature  who,  without 
possessing  any  real  wit  or  hunioar,  af- 
fects to  turn  others  into  ridicule,  by  aa 
insolent  affectation  of  the  talent.    The 
t%ing  is  generally  found  among  fashion* 
able  yoiing  men,  wbich  (to  use  a  irery 
common,  yet  a  very  apposite^xpressioD) 
has  more  mone;y  tnaa  wit,  plumes  itself 
upon  birth  or  conneuon,  and  endea- 
vours to  make  up  by  noisc^  turbttlenc^ 
and  privileged  contradiction,  what  it 
wants  in  real  knowledge  and  solid  un- 
derstanding.   It  is-sometimes  seen  at  a 
military  mess, and  about  thepudieus of 
St.  James's.  * 

QUOIL^in  gunnery,  a  rope  laid  loind 
in  a  ring,  one  turn  over  another. 

QUOiNS,  in  architeaure,  denote  the 
corners  of  brick  or  stone  walls. 

QUOIN,  (coin,  Fr.)  a  wedge  used  to 
lay  under  the  breech  of  a  gua^  to  xaise 
or  depress  the  metal. 

QuOrr,  the  ancient  discus— 4B 
Olympic  game,  still  practised  in  some 
parts  of  England,  it  consists  in  throw- 
ing a  large  iron  ring,  to  a  con^denUe 
distance,  at  an  iron  peg,  driven  into  the 
ground. 

QUOTHENT,  in  *  arithmetic,  tlie 
number  resulting  from  the  division  of  a 
gveater  number  by  a  smaller,  and  which 
shews  how  often  tlie  smaller,  or  the  di- 
visor, is  contained  in  the  greater  or  di- 
vidend* 
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D  ABIN£T,  formerly  a  luuoae  pvtu  to 
^^  a  small  lort  of  ordnance  between  a 
falconet  and  a  baae»  about  one  inch  and 
%  half  diameter  in  the  bore,  five  feet  six 
inches  loiig,  and  900  pounds  in  weight, 
loaded  with  six  ounces  of  powder,  and 
carrying  a  shot  one  inch  and  thre^ 
eighths  m  diameter. 

RACHAT  du  poia,  Fr.  a  certain  pe- 
cuniarv  allowance  which  was  made  ia 
the  old  French  service,  to  the  officers  of 
«ach  company  for  the  surplus  rations 
of  ammunition  bread  that  were  left  in 
the  purveyor's  hands.  The  same  rule 
•xists  in  our  service,  when  troops  are  in 
camp  or  barracks. 
RACINE,  IV.  See  Root. 
RACLOIR,  JV.  a  scraper.  It  is 
Qwd  in  (he  artillery  to  cleanse  out  mor- 
tars. 

RACQLER,  J^.  to  entice  men  to  en- 
list. 

RACOLEUR,  Ft.  a  crimp,  a  bringer 
of  jracniits^  one  who  entices  others  to 
enlist  Men  of  this  description  are  to 
be  found  in  all  countries  where  military 
establishments  prevail. 

RACORDEMENT,  Fr.  this  word  is 
derived  from  rororder,  which,  in  French 
architecture,  signifies  to  join  two  pieces 
of  building  on  one  surface,  or  to  unite 
an  old  building  with  a  new  one. 

RADE,  Fr,  road  for  ships  to  ride 
in ;  road  for  anchoring. 

RADEAUX,  Fr.  rafters.  They  are 
frequently  used  in  sieges,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  ditches,  ^c.  Chevalier 
Folard  enters  largely  into  the  nature  of 
these  raftors,  partioularly  in  his  4th  vo- 
lume, page  67.    See  Rapt. 

RADIOMETER,  (radiomttre,  Fr.) 
This  instrument  is  sometimes  called 
Jacob's  stall;  M/oa  de  Jmcoh.  It  is 
used  by  some  to  take  the  sun's  altitude, 
and  by  others  to  ascertain  elevations  at 


RADIUS,  the  semi-diameter  of  a 
circle.    In  fortification,  th«  radius  is 
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distinguished  into  exterior,  interior,  obt 
liquty  and  ri^kt  radius.  The  three  for- 
mer are  noticed  each  under  its  initial 
letter.  The  latter  is  a  perpendicular 
line  drawn  from  the  center  ot  a  polygon 
to  the  exterior  side, 

RAFFINAGE,  Fr,  a  term  used  by 
the  French  to  express  the  operadon 
through  which  saltpetre  passes  after  it 
has  been  boiled  once.  The  literal 
meaning  is  refinement ;  the  act  of 
cleansing  any  thing  frooi  recTementip 
tious  matter. 

RAFFINER,  Fr,  to  refine, 

RAFFINOIR,  Fr,  a  wooden  cask» 
or  copper  vessel  in  which  saltpetre  is  de? 
posited  after  it  has  been  boiled  once.  It 
usually  remains  thirty  minutes,  after 
which  it  is  let  out  through  a  cock  fixed 
for  that  purpose  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

RAFRAICHIB,  Fr.  to  cool;  tot 
spunge;  as  rafraicMr  le  tunanj  to  spunge 
a  cannon. 

Rafraichir  une  plaUy  Fr.  to  sue* 
cour  a  place  by  sending  in  fresh  troopa 
and  provisions.         '    # 

Rafraichir  dee  troupei,  Fr.  to  al- 
low troops  to  repose ;  likewise  to  sup- 
ply them  with  fresh  provisions, 

RAFRAICHISSEM^S,  Fr.  This 
word  literally  signifies  refreshments.  It 
is  used  in  a  military  sense  among  the 
French,  for  cantonments  or  quarters  of 
repose,  after  troops  have  been  much  oi^ 
service.  It  also  means  fresh  stores  and 
provisions  for  the  army. 

RAFr,  or  speeiee  cfjioating  bridge, 
(radtaux,  Fr.)  a  machine  whi(£  is  rea^ 
dily  constructed,  and  is  used  for  the 
passage  of  troops  over  rivers  or  ground 
that  may  be  overfiowed.  It  consists  of 
a  certam  number  of  planks  that  are 
fastened  together,  and  form  a  sort  of 
flat  deck  or  barge,  upon  which  men  and 
light  artillery  may  be  embarked. 

Ro/lf  are  also  used  by  miners,  wher 
the  tosses  are  full,  that  they  may  * 
3A  2  al 
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able  to  carry  on  their  works -Ut  the  foot  [ 
of  the  rcvetement  belonging  to  the  bas- 
tion, which  they  have  directions  to  blow 
up. 

M.  Philipcs  made  use  of  rafts  with 
considerable  advantage  in  1745,  when 
he  enabled  the  Marquis  du  ChAtelet  to 
pass  the  river  Iser,  after  he  had  been 
forced  to  evacute  Ingelfinf2;en,  at  the 
head  of  1400  men.  When  (lannibal 
resolved  to  cross  the  Rhone,  (a  large 
river  in  France,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Fourcbe,  on  the  confines  of  Switzerland, 
and  falls  by  severnl  mouths  into  the 
Mediten-anean,)  and  found  it  expedient 
to  take  his  elephants  with  him,  he  coni> 
Btructed  a  quantity  of  double  rafts,  and 
effected  his  purpose. 

"Rjofii  are  preferable  to  boats  or 
l)arges,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
ivhich  they  may  be  put  together.  The 
-Swedes,  who  call  these  rafts  praams, 
make  *use  of  them  on  every  occasion, 
and  they  unite  the  several  pieces  by 
means  of  a  frame.  Chevalier  Folard 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  a  preference 
to  the  rafts,  over  bridges  constructed 
on  boats.  Yet  the  French  author,  from 
whose  work  we  have  extracted  this  ar- 
ticle, expresses  hi^  doubt  by  saying, 
that  a  bridge  of  boats  seems  to  him  to 
be  better  calculated  to  resist  the  cur- 
rent of  a  rapid  river,  than  any  raft  can 
possibly  be.  "  Nevertheless,**  continues 
the  same  author,  **  the  opinion  of  such 
a  man  as  Chevalier  Folard  is  unques- 
tionably gren#;  and  the  example  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  excelled 
in  every  sort  of  movement -which  was 
connected  with  the  passa«4e  of, rivers, 
&c.  is  still  more  powerful.'* 

T^e  modern  French  are  so  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  these  constructions, 
(call  them  rafts,  or  pontoons,  or  b^*  any 
other  name,)  that  they  have  established 
two  regular  battalions,  for  die  purpose 
of  being  employed  on  that  specilic  ser- 
vice. In  the  last  printed  Hat  mUitaire 
de  V empire^  or  imperial  army  list,  we^ 
find  the  following  distribution  of  a  corps 
under  the  appellation  of  bataillon  de 
fontonnierSf  or  battalion  of  pontoneers. 
These  battalions  are  divided  into  first 
and  second,  and  consist  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing ofticers : 

Chef  de  bataillorij  commandant,  or 
colonel  commandant.         ^ 

Quartkr-Maitre  IViwricr,  or  pay- 
master. 


Jdjudant'Major,  or  major. 

Adjudant,  adjutant. 

Chirurgien    Aide    Major^    assistant 
surgeon  major. 

Scats  Aide  Miyor,  deputy  assistant 
surgeon  major. 

8  Captains  of  companies  belonging  to 
the  tirst  class.    , 

8  Ditto  ditto  belonging  to  the  second 
class. 

8  Lieutenants  of  the  first  class. 

8  Ditto  of  the  second  class. 

RAFTERS,  {ioliveaux,  chevrons^  Fr.) 
are  pieces  of  timber,  which  sttmdiog 
by  pairs  on  the  reason  or  raising-piece, 
meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  form 
the  roof  of  a  building. 

It  is  a  rule  in  building,  that  no  raf^ 
ters  should  stand  farther  than  19  inches 
from  one  another:  and  as  to  their  sizes 
and  scantlings,  it  is  provided  by  act  of 
parliament,  that  principal  rafters,  from 
12  feet  6  inches  to  14  feet  6  inches  loog, 
be  5  inches  broad  at  the  top,  and  8  at 
the  bottom,  and  6  inches  thick :  those 
from  14  feet  6  inches  to  18  feet  6  inches 
long,  to  be  9  inches  broad  at  the'  foot, 
7  inches  at  the  top,  and  7  inches  thick : 
and  those  from  18  feet  6  inches,  to  81 
feet  6  inches,  to  be  10  inches  broad  at 
the  foot,  8  at  the  top,  and  8  thick. — 
Single  rafters,  r>  Icet  in   len^,  must 
have  4|  inches,  and.  3^  in  their  square. 
Those  of  9  feet  long^  must  be  5,  and  4 
inches  square. 

RAGE-PUXES,  Fr.  Indian  soldiers, 
who,  durifg  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Tamerlane,  were  supposed  to  be  invin- 
cible. According  to  P.  Catron,  a  French 
writer,  the  Raspoutes  and  Rageputa 
mean  the  same  people. 

RAJAH,  Ind*  This  word  means 
king4  The  liajalis  are  generally  tri- 
butary to  the  Mogul,  but  are  suffered 
to  follow  their  own  modes  of  govern- 
ment. 

RAJAPOOTES,  Ind.   a    tribe  of 
Hindoos,  but  of  various  denominations. 
They  are  soldiers  bv  profession,  and  the 
most  warlike  of  tlie  Hindoos.    They 
rank  next  to  the  Bramins.    See  Orme*s 
History  of  the  Camatic,pages6,aad40. 
RAIF^  Fr.  properly  means  a  seua, 
furrow,  streak. 
•    RAINURF^  Fr.  a  groove. 
RAIS,  Fr,  a  spoke  of  a  wheel. 
To  RAISE  Ih»pi,    See  Levy. 
To  Raise  h  plan  of  a  fortttxi,  is  to 
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measure  with  cords  and  geometrical  in- 
strumentSy  the  length  of  the  lines,  and 
the  capacity  of  Uie  angles,  that  hy 
knowing  the  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness of  nil  the  different  parts  of  a  for- 
titicntiou,  it  may  be  represented  upon 
paper,  so  as  to  hud  out  its  advantages 
uud  disadvantages, 

RAISO\,  ir.  This  word  is  used  by 
the  Frencli,  in  a  mathematical  sense,  to 
express  the  relation  which  one  number 
has  to  another,  and,  in  general,  that 
which  exists  bctvveen  one  quantity  and 
another.  The  term  is  distinguished  into 
raison  arit/tnutiquey  or  arithmetical  rea- 
soning; and  raison  geomctrique,  or  geo- 
metrical reasoning.  French  carpenters  I 
likewise  use  the  term,  to  thew  that 
pieces  of  wood,  &c.  are  properly  laid, 
viz.  Det  pilces  df.  bots  en  teur  raison, 

RALLIEMKNT,  Fr.  rallying  point. 
It  is  sometimes  written  raliment. 

Mot  de  RAf.LiCMCNT,  ¥r,  a  word  or 
<x>untersign,  which  is  given  to  out-posts, 
and  to  sentries  that  are  stationed  be- 
yond the  lines. 

Faint  de  Ralliemekt,  Fr.  the  ral- 
•  lying  point;  any  spot  particularly  mark- 
ed out,  to  which  troops  are  directed  to 
repair  in  cases  of  discomfiture  or  sur- 
prize.' 

RALLUMER,  Fr.  to  light  up  agam, 
to  rekindle,  to  renew. 

RALLY,  one  of  the  bugle  horn 
soundings. 

To  Rally,  {Rallier,  Fr.)  to  bring 
troops  back  to  order  that  have  been 
dispersed. 

RALLYING,  in  war,  re-establish- 
ing, or  forming  together  again,  troops 
broken  and  put  to  flight. 

To  RAM,  to  drive  with  violence,  as 
with  a  battering  ram. 

To  Ram  down,  to  force  any  thing 
downwards,  or  to  fill  with  any  thing 
driven  hard  together,  as  in  the  charge 
of  fire-arms. 

Ram  dawn  Cartridf^e,  a  word  of  com- 
mand which  is  used  in  the  platoon  ex- 
ercise.   See  Manual 

Battering  I^am,  in  antiquity,  a  mili- 
tary engine  ubcd  to  batter  and  beat 
down  the  walls  of  places  besieged. 

The  battering  ram  was  of  two  sorts, 
the  one  nide  and  plains  the  other  com- 
pound. The  former  seems  to  have  been 
no  more  than  a  great  beam,  which  the 
bore  on  tbeir  arms  and  ihoui- 


ders,  a(id  with  one  end  of  it,  by  main 
force,  assailed  the  walls.  The  compouna 
ram  is  thus  described  by  Josephus :  it 
is  a  vast  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship, 
strengthened  at  one  end  with  a  head  of 
iron,  something  resembling  that  of  ^ 
ram,  whence  it  took  its  name.  This 
was  hung  by  the  middle  with  ropes  to 
another  beam,  which  lay  across  two 

{)osts,  and  hanging  thus  equally  ba* 
anced,  it  was  by  a  great  number  of 
men  drawn  backwards  and  pushed  for» 
wards,  striking  the  wall  with  its  iron 
head. 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Mark  An- 
thony, in  the  Parthian  'war,  made  use 
of  a  ram  80  feet  long:  and  Vitruvius 
tells  us,  that  they  were  sometimes  106y 
and  120  feet  long :  to  this  perhaps  the 
force  and  strength  of  the  engine  was  io 
a  great  measure  owing.  The  ram  at  one 
time  was  managed  by  a  whole  centurr 
of  soldiers ;  and  they,  being  exhausted, 
were  seconded  by  another  century ;  so 
tliat  it  played  continually,  and  without 
any  intermission. 

t*he  momentum  of  a  battering  ram 
28  inches  in  diameter,  180  feet  long, 
with  a  head  of  cast  iron  of  one  tun  and 
a  half,  the  whole  ram,  with  its  iron 
hoops,  &c.  weighing  41,112  pounds, 
and  moving  by  the  united  strength  of 
1000  men,  will  be  only  equal  to  that  of 
a  ball  of  36  pounds,  when  shot  pqiot 
blank  from  a  cannoa. 

RAMADAN,  Fr.  a  month  so  called 
among  the  Turks,  during  which  period 
they  observe  fast  days. 

RAMASSE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  sledge,  in 
which  travellers  are  conveyed  from  the 
tops  of  mountains  that  are  covered 
with  snow. 

RAMASSER,  Fr.  to  collect,  to  get 
together.  On  a  ramatsc  tout  ce  qu'on  a 
pu  trouver  de  soldati;  they  got  as  many 
soldiers  together  as  they  could. 

RAMASSE,  Fr.  gathered  together, 
collected.  This  tvord  is  likewise  used 
to  distinguish  inon  that  are  hastily 
raised  and  embodied,  from  soldiers  who 
have  been  regularly  disciplined,  viz.— 
Ce  ne  sant  pat  det  troupes  regleis^  ce  wnt 
des  gens  ramassis;  they  are  not  regular 
troops,  but  persons  hastily  got  together. 

RAMASSi,  Fr.  strong,  vigorous.  Un 
homme  ramasti;  a  strong  athletic  roan. 
RamasU,  in  this  sense,  agrees  with  the 
Eo^Hsh  word  tight-built,  tbick-fet,&c 
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RAMA Z AN.    See  Ramadan. 

RAMBERGE,  Fr.  an  advice  boat. 

RAME,  Fr,  an  oar.  It  i&  Ukewbe 
called  Aviron, 

Balle  RAMiE,  Fr.  cros»-bar  shot. 

RAMEAUX  de  la  mine^  Fr.  branches 
belonging  to  a  mine.    See  Gai^IiERY. 

RAMMERy  an  instrument  used  for 
drivinfr  down  stones  or  piles  into  the 
ground  in  military  works ;  or  for  beat- 
ing the  earth,  in  order  to  reader  it*  more 
oolid  for  a  foundation. 

Ramuer>  or  Ramrod  of  a  guuy  the 
ramrod  or  gun-stick;  a  rod  used  in 
charging  a  gun,  to  drive  home  the  pt^w- 
der  and  shot,  as  also  the  wad,  which 
keeps  the  shot  from  rolling  out.  The 
rammer  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  is  a  cy- 
linder of  wood,  whose  diameter  and 
length  are  each  eoual  to  the  diameter  of 
the  shot,  with  a  handle  fixed  to  it,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  another  cylinder, 
covered  with  lamb-skin,  so  as  to  fit  the 
gun  exactly,  and  called  a  sponge :  it  is 
used  to  clean  the  piece  before  and  after 
it  is  fired.  The  rain  rod  of  a  musquet  is 
one  entire  piece  of  iron.  The  ramrod 
was  formerly  called  scowrer. 

RAMNENSIS,  one  of  the  three 
jnounted  centuris  or  centuries  which 
i^ere  formed  by  Romulus.  They  re- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  three  first 
tribes,  consisting  of  the  Raaumsiaas, 
the  Tatians,  and  the  Luceres. 

RAMPART,  {Rampert,  rampiery  Fr.) 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  or  a  great 
massy  bank  of  earth  raised  about  a 
place  to  resist  the  enemy's  great  shot, 
and  cover  the  buildings.  A  parapet  is 
raised  upon  this  bank  or  elevation 
vhich  looks  towards  the  country.  It 
is  generally  about  three  fathom  high, 
and  ten  or  twelve  thick ;  but  this  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  earth  which 
jnay  be  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  and  can- 
not be  otherwise  disposed  of.  A  ram- 
pert with  lialf  moons  has  advantages 
from  being  low,  because  the  musquets 
of  the  besieged  can  better  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch;  but  care  must  be 
takan,  that  it  is  nut  commanded  by  the 
covert'^way.  A  rampart  ought  to  be 
sloped  on  both  sides;  that  is,  the  mass 
pf  earth  which  composes  the  rampart, 
ought  always  to  be  larger  at  bottom 
than  at  top;  more  or  less  so,  according 
10  the  nature  of  the  earth :  it  should  be 
^oad  eooug^i  to  allow  the  passing  of 
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wagons  and  cannon,  independent  of  the 
parapet  which  is  raised  oa  it.    As  the 
earth,  of  which  the  rampart  is  coax- 
posed,  is  taken  from  the  outside  of  it 
(because  by  so  doing  the  rampert  and 
the  fosse  are  made  at  the  same  tJaie)^ 
it  follows,  that  their  several  projportion^ 
must  depend  upon  one  another;  for 
since  the  rampert  is  made  of  a  oertaia 
size,  the  fosse  must  be  dug  deep  enough 
to  supply  earth  for  the  rampart,  the  pa- 
rapet, and  the  esplanade.     SentineU 
are  regularlj^  distributed  round  the  ram- 
parts, and  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  are 
planted,  at  given  distances,  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  place. 

RAyL?EouPenteestrimcmefU  douc^ 
ationtfaU  Ic  long  i^  talus  da  rampart^ 
Fr.  a  slope,  or  declivity,  which  is  ex- 
tremely gradual  along  the  talus  of  nun- 
parts.    These  slopes  contain  two  toises 
m  breadth,  and  are  cut  upon  the  interior 
talus.    They  are  made,  accordii^  to 
circumstances  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
place,  sometimes  within  the  angle  of 
the  rampart,  opposite  to  the  entrance 
into  the  bastion,  when  the  latter  is  full; 
sometimes  along  the  flanks,  or  at  the 
flanked  angle  when  the  bastion  is  empty. 
Pieces  of  ordiumqe,  ammunition^  &c 
are  conveyed  up    these  slopes  to  the 
embrasures  of  the  ramparts. 

RAMPS,  (Rampes,  Fr.)  in  fortifica- 
tion, are  sloping  communications^  or 
ways  of  very  gentle  ascent,  leading  from 
the  inward  area,  or  lower  part  of  a  work, 
to  the  i-ampart  or  higher  part  of  it. 

Return  RAMROD.  See  P^/ooa 
EjfercUe  under  Manual. 

RAMS-HORNS,  in  fortification,  are 
a  kind  of  low  works  made  in  the  ditch, 
of  a  circular  arc;  they  were  invented  by 
M.  Bdidor,  and  serve  instead  of  te* 
nailles. 

RANCHER,  Fr,  a  sort  of  ladder 
which  is  made  of  wooden  pegs,  and  is 
used  on  various  occasions. 

RANCON,  Fr.  ransom.  It  was 
likewise  the  name  of  an  old  French  wea* 
pon,  consisting  of  a  long  stake  with  a 
sharp  iron  point  at  the  end,  and  two 
blades  or  wings  bent  backwards,  and 
ei^tremely  keen, 

RAN  CONNER,  fr.  to  ransom. 

RAND9M  fihot,  in  artillery,  when 
the  piece  is  elevated  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  upon  a  level  plane.  SceRAKOE. 

RANG,  Fr.  rank. 
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Ravg  d*un  ttcndrcn  ou  tf'un  hatoiU 
on,  Fr.  rank  in  n  squadron  of  horse,  or 
)attaKon  of  infaiiiry.  Any  ^^raight 
ine  which  is  formed  by  soldiers  stand* 
ne  on  the  side  of  each  other,  is  so 
railed. 

Double  les  Rangs,  fV.  to  form  rank 
mtire,  Or  to  dirow  two  ranks  into  one, 
ind  thereby  diminish  the  depdi  of  any 
riven  number  of  men,  by  extending 
their  front  Hence  to  douhte  up,  or  ex- 
tend the  Iront  of  any  leading  hne. 

Rano,  fy.  the  relative  rank  which  is 
>bserved  in  military  corps  with  regard 
JO  precedence,  tour  of  duty,  &c.  In 
tome  instances  rang  tt  grade  mean  the 
tame  thing. 

De  Rang,  jPr.  a-breast,  side  by  side. 

FaroUrt  tur  les  Rangs,  Fr.  to  enter 
:he  list. 

Etre  tur  les  Rangs,  Fr,  to  be  num- 
bered amongst  any  particular  set  of 
nen. 

Mettre  au  Rang,  Fr,  to  class  with, 
;o  associate. 

Vaineau  du  premier  Rang,  Fr.  a 
irst  rate  ship  of  war. 

VaisseaU  du  second,  ou  trosieme  Rang, 
Fr.  a  second  or  third  rate. 

Placer  par  Rang  de  taille,  Fr.  to 
lize. 

RANGE,  in  gunnery,  the  distance 
rom  the  battery  to  tne  point  where 
he  shot  or  shell  touches  the  ground. 

Foint-blofik'RjkVot^  When  the  piece 
ies  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  upon 
I  level  plane,  without  any  elevation  or 
lepression,  the  shot  is  said  to  take  a 
)umt-hlank  range.    See  Point-blank. 

RANGt,  feE,  Fr.  tlie  participle  of 
Ranger,  drawn  out  or  placed  in  regular 
►rder. 

RAXGtE,  Fr.  a  series  of  things 
»laced  upon  the  same  line. 

Bataille  KxackE,  Fr,  a  pitched  or 
et  battle,  in  which  two  armies  are 
Irawn  up  opposite  to  one  another. 

RANGER,  Fr.  to  place  in  a  certain 
ine  or  order. 

Ranger,  Fr,  to  place  under.  The 
^rench  say.  Ranger  sous  »a  domination, 
cc.  to  place  a  town  or  province  under 
i)e*s  own  government,  or  to  make  it 
uhservient  to  one's  own  laws. 

Ranger  en  ordre  de  hataille,  Fr.  to 
lace  in  order  of  battle;  to  dispose 
loops  for  action. 

Raxgxhi  la  c6te,  Fr.  to  sail  along  the 
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RANGEZ  vous,  Fr.  a  term  in  ge* 
nerai  use  among  the  French  when  any 
number  of  persons  are  ordered  to  clear 
the  way,  by  drawing  up  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  a  street  or  road. 

Ranging,  in  war,  disposing  the 
troops  in  proper  order  for  an  engage* 
ment,  manoeuvres,  or  march,  &c. 

RANK,  range  of  subordination;  de* 
gree  of  dignity;  the  relative  situations 
which  officers  nold  with  i-espectto  each 
other,  or  to  military  things  in  general. 
Hence  regimental  rank,  local  rank,rank 
in  the  army,  &c. 

By  an  order  from  the  king,  the  offi- 
cers belonging  to  the  life  guards  are 
entitled  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  co- 
lonel, when  they  obtain,  or  purchase  a 
majority,  pro\dded  they  have  been  se- 
ven years.  Their  commissions  in  ttiis 
case  run  major  and  lieutenant  colonel. 
But  if  an  officer  should  not  have  com- 
pleted either  of  those  periods,  he  ob- 
tains the  rank  of  major  only,  until  its 
completion.  A  lieutenant  colonel  re- 
ceives the  rank  of  full  colonel  if  he  has 
been  seven  years  major,  or  twenty-one 
years  in  the  British  service.  Cornets 
m  the  life  Guards  rank  as  sub-lieute- 
nants in  their  own  corps,  and  as  first 
lieutenants  in  the  army.  The  English 
fuzileers  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  sub- 
lieutenants in  the  Welsh  fuzileers  rank 
only  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  army. 
Marines  do  the  same. 

With  respect  to  rank  in  general,  tlie 
following  are  the  rules  (as  published  by 
authority)  by  which  the  relativfe  rant 
of  the  ofiicers  of  Ilis  Mftjest/s  regular 
forces,  militia,  fencibles,  yeomanry  ca- 
valry, and  volunteer  corps,  is  to  be  d&- 
'  termined. 

Officers  of  the  regular  forces  conv* 
mand  the  officers  of  equal  detrree,  be- 
longing to  the  other  services ;  with  the 
exception  after-mentioned : 

Officers  of  the  militia,  fencibles,  yeo» 
manry  cavalry,  and  volunteer  corps, 
rank  together,  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  respective  commissions. 

Ncjitwithstanding  the  regulation  con- 
tained in  the  two  preceaing  article.', 
such  officers  of  fencibles  as  have  coin- 
missions  dated  on  or  before  the  '2dth 
of  July,  1798,  continue  to.  rank  with  the 
officers  of  the  regular  forces  of  equal 
degree,  according  to  the  datfji  of  tiieir 
respective  commissions : 
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acting  in  conjunction  also  with  ofiicers 
of  the  militia;  in  which  case,  if  the 
commission  of  the  fencible  ofHcer  be  of 
a  junior  date  to  that  of  the  militia  of- 
ficer, of  the  same  degree,  the  regular 
officer  of  equal  rank,  although  his  com- 
mission be  of  fk  junior  date  to  that  of 
the  fencible  olBcer,  commands  both.— 
See  General  Regulationt  and  Ordern, 
page  4. 

It  will  further  be  observed,  that  all 
eommaods  in  the  regular  forces  fall  to 
tlie  eldest  officers  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, whether  of  cavalry  or  infautrji 
enttre  or  in  parties.  In  case  two  com- 
missions of  the  same  dare  interfere,  a 
retrospect  is  to  be  had  to  former  com- 
missions. Should  it  happen,  as  it  pos- 
sibly may,  that  the  original  commissions 
interfere,  the  seniority  of  the  corps, 
we  presume,  niust  determine  the  pre- 
cedency of  command ;  and  if  the  offi- 
cers belong  to  one  corps,  it  must  be  de- 
cided by  lor. 

In  pag6  49  of  the  Articles  of  War  it 
is  laid  down,  that  the  eldest  officer  is 
to  command  wlien  any  troops  of  the 
horse  guards,  and  the  regiment  of  horse 
guards,  shall  do.  duty  together;  or 
when  any  of  the  life  guards,  horse  or 
foot  guards,  shall  do  duty  with  any 
other  corps.  The  regiments  of  lite 
guards,  doing  duty  unmixed,  are  to  be 
considered  as  one  corps ;  and  the  offi- 
cers are  to  take  rank  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  commissions.  The  same 
liolds  good  with  respect  to  the  foot 
guards.  Regular  officers  with  whom 
militia  officers  take  rank  as  youngest, 
command  officers  of  equal  degree  in 
the  fencibles,  yeomanry  cavali*y,  and 
Volunteer  corps,  who  are  to  rank  to- 
gether accordmg  to  the  dates  of  com- 
missions. 

To  Rank  withy  to  hold  die  same  re- 
lative situation  with  regard  to  otliers. — 
Thus  post  captains  of  three  years  stand- 
ing in  the  royal  navy  rank  with  colonels 
in  the  army;  and  lieutenants  in  the 
guards  rank  with  captains  in  the  line  or 
regulars.  OlF.cers  in  the  militia^  rank 
generally  with  tlie  regular  forces  as 
junior  of  their  respective  commissions. 
An  ensign  in  the  guards  ranks  no  higher 
than  an  ensign  in  the  regulars. 

To  Ra'kk  witkf  in  a  figurative  sefise, 
to  be  in  equal  estimation,  to  bear  the 
same  diameter  for  gkill  and  valour,  &c. 


viz.  Lord  Nelson  ranks  with  the  ba* 
seaman   that   England,  or    wis  : 
country,  has  ever  produced;  Baoz:, . 
with  tne  greatest  general  in  aoct/. 
modern  history,  at  least  with  re»fo 
good  fortune. 

Brevet  Rank^  rank  without  pej. 
minal  distinction,  which  sometJiDt.  • 
titles  the  holder  of  it   to  comm^ 
mixed  service.    The  brevet  rank  .:. 
militia  is  coniined  to  the  coJon<.«  . 
adjutants  of  tlie  se^'cral  corps  iii  : 
establishment    The  former  receive 
brevet  rank  of  colonels  in  the  •* 
whilst  actually  embodied    for  v-^ 
and  command  all  lieutenant  coi^ 
the  line  when  they  do  duty  XtK^' 
Adjutants  in  the  militia  may  iuu  : 
brevet  rank  of  captain,  providti^  * 
have  served  five  years  as  lieutciu:  * 
the  militia,  or  in  other  force*  <''"  - 
liritibh  establishment.     In  the  h'l. 
adjutant,  who  has  tlie  rank  of  or 
may  command  as  such  when  therr  r  * 
superior  officer  on   the  parade,  '•* 
duty*    This  is  nor  the  case  in  Ut 
litiiu    No  adjutant,  let  his  brt^e: '-  * 
of  captain  be  ever  so  ancient,  cnn  c 
mand  the  youngest  captain  of  a  < 
pany.    The   same    ditference  p^'   ' 
with  respect  to  the  captain-lieutei/- 
which  is  literally  brevet  rank    h.  • 
I'egulars,  a  captain-lieutenant,  u'    - 
staut  he  is  promoted   to  a  conif-    • 
takes  raiik  according  to  the  datr  • :  - 
first  commission,  and  as  we  U*^    * 
served,  may  be  major  by  brctei;  ' 
no  captain'^lieutcnant    can  e^er  *' 
himself  of  tluit  seniority   to  tbe  ,. 
judice  of  a  aiptain  of  a  aimpau^v  r 
militia;  nor  can  an  officer  m  ibe  • ''' 
establishment  take  advantage  or  < 
standing,  when  he  quits  one  tfp^^J' 
serve  in  another,  ev^n  ia  diuc  o'  "-*• 
although    he  may   have  the  re«i'*    ' 
qualifications  in  both  counties 

Bri«;ade  iiiajors  rank  witb  csp''* 
pronded  they  liave  that  rank  ly  •  ' 
army,  independent  of  their  it*o  * ' 
pointment.    But  aids-de-cawp  ^^  '  • 
possess  unv  rank  iu  that  capacity  « 
regard  to  tie  army.    The  lattf  r  r  •  *  ' 
tute  a  part  of  the  general'*  f'anwo- " 
are  paid  out  of  his  alhm-atict;  t^> '  ^ 
in  fact  tlie  mere  carriers  of  Im  ortV*'  • 
the  field,  and  his  dt)mestic  iwi»»*f*' 
home,  &C.    The  former  Ulon*  ^'' . 

brigade^  aud  are  a  necessary  y^  **'   \ 
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^fiective  force.    It  tias  been  judiciously 
ordainedy  that  both  the  one  and  the 
^  oilier  should  be  regular  officers. 

There  is  likewise  a .  sort  of  brevet  ' 
rank  which  enists  ill  the  several  regi- 
ments belonging  to  the  British  service, 
and  is  confined  to  the  rank  and  file,  or 
corporals  and  private  soldiers.    Thus 
a  lance  serjeant  is  a  corporal  who  does 
the  duty  of  serjeant  without  the  pay  or 
emoluments-of  the  latter;  and  a  lance 
corporal  is  a  private  soldier  who  dges 
the  duty  of  corporal.    So  that  lance, 
which  comes  from  lansquenet,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  written  lans-scrjeant, 
&G.  is  the  abbreviation  of  that  word, 
which  signifies  a  private  soldier,  and  is 
derived  from  the  German ;  and  when 
put  before  serjeant  or  corporal,  points 
out,  that  a  private  soldier  has  the  brevet 
rank  of  one  of  those  situations.    Cap- 
tains of  companies  appoint  or  reduce 
lance-serjeants  or  corporals,  according 
to  their  judgment. 

Hank  and  Precedence  in  the  army  and 
tutvt/,  are  as  follow : 

Engineers  Rank.  Chief,  as  colonel ; 
director,  as  lieutcnant-coloncI;  sub-di- 
rector, Us  major ;  engineer  inordinary, 
as  captain ;  engineer  extraordinary,  as 
captain  heutenant;  sub-engineer,  as 
lieutenant;  practitioner-engiuecr,  as  en- 
sign. 

Navtf  Rank.  Admiral,  or  comman- 
der in  chief  of  his  Majest/s  fleet,  has 
the  rank  of  a  field  marshal ;  admirals, 
with  their  flags  on  the  maiu-top-mast- 
heacl,  rank  with  generals  of  horse  and 
fuot;  vico-ad mi rals,  with  Lieutenant- 
geoeralsi ;  rear-admirals,  as  major-gene- 
rals; commodores,  with  broad  pendants, 
as  brigadier-gene raU;  aiptuins  uf  pu^t 
ships,  after  three  years  from  the  dute 
of  their  first  commission,  as  coluiuU; 
other  aiptains,  as  commanding;;  post 
tehips,  as  lieuten«uit  colonels;  captains 
not  taking  post,  as  majoi:>;  lieutenants, 
as  captains. 

Court  Rank,  the  rank  oi^nrecudcnce 
wlucli  the  British  Guards  ^^oy  o^er 
the  line  of  the  marching  army,  is  so 
Ciilled,  bv  the  author  «>f  an  iuii'enious 
pamphlet,  entituled,  PrtraiHng  Abuser 
m  the  British  Armt^, 

Rank,  is  a  straight  line  mode  by  the 
soldiers  of  a  battaliun,  or  M|uadron, 
drawn  up  side  by  side :  this  order  was 
established  for  the  marches,  and  for  re- 


gulating'the  different  bodies  of  troops 
and  officers  which  compose  an  army. 

Doubling  of  the  Ranks,  is  the  placing 
two  ranks  in  ^one,  which  is  frequently 
done  in  the  i^anoeuvres  of  a  regiment. 

IIank  and  File,  men  carrying  tho. 
firelock,  and  standing  in  the  ranks,  are 
called  rank  and  <file.  Thus  corporals 
are  included  in  the  return  wliich  is  made 
under  that  head. 

Ranks  and  Files,  are  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  of  soldiers  when 
drtwn  up  for  service,  &c. 

RAPE,  Fr,  a  rasp,  a  file. 

RAPIDES,  Fr,  Falls  in  a  river  are 
so  called ;  as  the  falls  in  the  river  St, 
.Laurence,  &c. 

RAPIER,  {Rapiere,  Fr.)  formerly 
signitied  a  long,  old-fashioned  broad- 
sword,  such  as  those  worn  by  t^ic  Scotch 
regiments;  but  now  ia  understood  only 
to  mean  a  smail  sword,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  broiul  swurd. 

RAPINE,  Fr.  rapine,  plunder. 

RAPPAREILLKR,  iV.  to  set  sail 
again. 

RAPPELER,  Fn  to  call  back  or  to 
assemble.  Tiiis  is  d(jne  by  a  particular 
beat  of  drum,  when  soldiers  are  di* 
rectcd  to  repair  to  their  colours. 

RAPPORT,  ]^>.  iei>ort. 

Rapport,  Fr,  in  mathematics,  a  term 
frequently  used  among  die  Freuc^.  It 
bears  the  same  import  as  raison,  and 
signifies  the  relation  which  two  quan-*. 
tities  have  one  with  another.  Thus 
the  rapport  or  relation  between  twelve 
and  h'lx.  is  the  same  as  between  six  and 
three. 

RAPPORTEUR,  Fr,  in  geometry, 
an  instrument  made  in  the  figure  of  a 
half  circle,  and  divided  into  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  degrees.  It  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  open** 
in^s  in  angles,  and  to  take  plans  upon 
paper. 

RAREFACTION,  the  extension  of 
the  parts  of  a  body,  by  which  it  is  made 
to  take  up  more  room  than  it  did  before* 
It  is  essentially  connected  with  gun** 
nery;  for  in  proportion  to  the  rapid 
combustion  and  ciiuscquent  rarefaction 
of  air,  produced  by  the  ignition  of  gun* 
powder  confined  in  the  chamber  of  a 
gun,  so  will  be  the  force  of  expulsion 
with  whidi  tlie  charge  is  propelled. 

KAS,  jFr.     Every  barge  and  vessel, , 
&ic,  which  is  without  any  deck  or  up- 
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ward  covering)  is  called  by  the  French 
bateaux,  or  batiment  ras. 

KASANTE,  jFr.  See  Ligne  raiante. 
,     RASANT,   ?  in  fortification,  ^asant 

RAZANT,  )  flank,  or  line,  is  that 
part  of  the  curtain  or  flank  whence  the 
shot  projected  raze  or  glance  along  the 
surface  of  the  op)>osite  bastion.^ 

RASE,  Fr,  pitch  and  tar  mixed  with 
tow  for  the  purpose  of  ^king  a  ship. 

KASTi-^ampagne,  Fr.  open  field.    - 

RASER  une  place^  Fr.  to  demolish 
the  fortifications  of  a  town  or  place. 
This  is  often  dune  by  mutual  compact 
between  contending  powers ;  but  more 
frequently  on  the  principles  of  retalia- 
tion, or  by  die  effect  of  bombardment. 
Hence,  Aaser  le$  foriificatioru  i  coups 
de  canoUf  to  batter  or  demolish  the  for- 
tifications by  cannon  shot,  or  by  the 
discharge  of  ordnance. 

RASLE,  Fr,  This  word  is  used  in 
some  parts  of  France  to  signify  rafter, 
and  means  the  same  as  chevron. 

RASPOUTE,  Fr.  Father  Catrou,  the 
Jesuit,  in  his  history  of  the  Mogul,  con- 
founds this  word  with  rage-poge.  They 
probably  both  mean  the  same  as  Raja- 
foot,  which  see.  < 

RASSEMBLERy  Fr,  to  collect  to- 
gether. 

Rassembler  da  tnmpet,  Fr.  to  call 
Iroopa  or  forces  together. 

Rassembler  le$  dtbrU  d^une  armity 
Fr.  to  collect  together  the  broken  parts, 
or  scattered  remants  of  an  army.  It  is 
likewise  used  with  the  personal  pro- 
noun, viz.  !{*oitt  le$  9oldat$  disperses  se 
rassemblercnt  autour  du  drapeav,  all 
the  soldiers  or  troops  that  had  been 
dispersed,  gathered  together  round  the 
standard  or  colours. 

Rassembler  les  forces  d'un  eheval^ 
to  put  a  horse  well  upon  his  haunches* 

RASSIEGER,  Fr.  to  besiege  again. 

RASSIS,  Fr.  stale;  as  pain  rassis, 
stale  bread. 

RASSURER,  Fr.  to  restore  confi- 
dence; to  encourage;  to  invigorate.—- 
Quelques  soldats  commen^oient  a  s^ibrart" 
ler,  quand  Vexemple  de  lettr  capitaine 
les  rassttroy  some  soldiers  began  to  give 
way,  when  the  example  of  their  captain 
inspired  them  with  fresh  confidence. 

RAT,  Fr.  literally  means  rat.  It  is 
used  in  a  figurative  sense,  viz.  Une  arme 
a  feu  a  pris  un  rat,  a  musket  has  missed 
fire. 


Rat,  Fr.  a  sort  of  floating  platform 
made  of  plaoks  which  are  tied  together 
upon  two  or  three  masts.  It  is  used 
in  calking  shipsi  &c. 

RATAN,  a  cane  used  by  seijeaiia 
of  companies,  &c.  in  drilling  the  men, 
and  with  which,  in  other  countnes,  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  pnTates^ 
are  corrected  for  slight  offences. 

RATEUER,  Fr.  a  rack  used  in  ar- 
mouries, &c.  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
fire  arms  arranged  in  proper  order. 

RATER,  Fr.  to  snap,  to  flash  in  the 
pan,  to  miss  fire.  Son  pistotet  m  rmiif 
nis  pistol  has  missed  fire. 

Rater  likewise  means,  iigorativelT, 
to  be  unsuccessful  in  an  appUcation^— 
II  a  raie  sa  charge,  he  did  not  get  the 
commission. 

RATES  q£  Subsistence.     See  Pat. 

RATIFICATION,  {Ratification,  Fr.) 
the  act  of  ratifying  or  confirming.  Thus 
all  treaties  which  are  made  between 
contracting  parties,  whether  soFereigns 
or  generals  possessing  full  powers  to 
execute,  can  never  be  valid  until  the 
ratification  of  each  treaty  has  been  re- 
ciprocally exohanged. 

To  RATIFY,  {R^Uifier,  Fr.)  to  con- 
firm ;  to  render  binding. 

RATION,  a  certain  allowance  which 
is  given  in  bread,  &c.  or  forage,  when 
troops  are  on  service,-*for  an  officer  or 
soldier. 

Complete  Ration  of  ike  smaU  Spaeim. 
Flour,  or  bread         -        -        1{  lbs. 
Beef        ....        1 
Or  pork  -        •        -        i 

Peas        •        -        -        -        {plot. 
Butter,  or  cheese      •        -     •  1  oc 
Rice         -        -        •        -        1  Oil. 

When  the  small  species  are  not  issued, 
1^  lbs.  of  flour  or  bread,  with  l^lbs.  of 
beef,  or  10  oc  of  pork,  forms  a  com« 
plete  ration :  or  3  lbs.  of  beef;  or  9 lbs. 
of  cheese ;  or  half  a  pomid  of  rice,  forms 
a  complete  ration. 

The  deductions  to  be  taken  for  pro- 
visions from  the  pay  of  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  or  men,  are  the 
same  for  all  ranks,  and  in  all  corps, 
under  the  like  drcumstanoes  of  serviop, 
when  serving  out  of  Great  Britain,  on 
stations  where  provisions  are  supplied 
by  the  public :  also,  when  embarked  in 
transports  or  other  vessels  (except  when 
serving  as  marines);  also,  when  prison* 
era  of  war  are  maintained  at  the  expence 
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of  Great  Britain;  also,  when  in  general 
hospitals,  whether  at  huroe  or  abroad, 
a  deduction  of  sivpence  per  day, 

A  deduction  of  three-pence  halfpenny 
from  the  pay  of  every  aon-commission- 
ed  olHcer  and  private  in  Jamaica,  in 
New  South  Wales,  or  Gibraltar.  Non- 
commissioned oficers  and  soldiers  serv- 
in}(  as  marines,  shall  not  be  liable  to 
any  deduction  from  their  full  pay  on 
account  of  provisions. 

Ration  for  a  horse  on  home  service 
in  1796  :~14  lbs.  of  hay,  10  lbs.  of  oats, 
4 lbs.  of  straw;  for  which  a  stoppage  is 
made  of  sixpence. 

The  French  use  the  same  term,  vis. 
Kalion  defmn,  a  ration  of  hay.  Double 
ration^  double  ration.  Demi  raiian^  a 
half  ration. 

Ration  d'un  fantanin,  Fr.  the  ra- 
tion or  allowance  which  is  given  to  a 
foot  soldier.  During  the  French  mo« 
narchy  it  consisted  of  24  ounces  of  am- 
munition bread,  one  pint  of  wine  or 
beer,  Paris  measure^one  pound  of  beef, 
veal,  or  mutton. 

Ration  pour  let  trouper  de  la  maiton 
du  roif  Fr.  the  ration  for  the  houshold 
troops,  during  the  French  monarchy, 
consisted  of  two  brown  loaves  of  tweu- 
ty-two  ounces  each,  two  pints  of  wine, 
or  two  pints  of  cyder  or  beer,  Paris 
measure,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
beef,  veaJ,  or  mutton. 

Ration  de  cavalerie^  Fr.  Each  man 
belonging  to  the  old  French  cavalry, 
received,  daily,  one  ration,  consisting  of 
thirty-six  French  ounces  of  ammunition 
bread,  one  pint  and  a  half  of  wine,  cy- 
der, or  beer,  Paris  measure,  and  two 
pounds  of  beef,  veal,  or  mutton. 

Ration  de  dragon^  Fr.  the  ration 
allowed  to  each  dragoon  in  the  old 
French  service,  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  French  ounces  of  ammunition 
bread,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  n^eat, 
one  pint  of  wine,  Paris  measure^  or  one 
pot  of  cyder  or  beer,  ditto. 

Ration  de  fourrage^  Fr.  A  ration 
of  forage  in  the  old  French  service,  con- 
sisted of  one  pound  of  hay,  and  one 
bushel  of  oats,  Paris  measure. 

Rations  de*  t^ien  du  regiwient  dn 
farde$  Frmncoites^  Fr.  Rations  allowed 
in  a  rq;iment  of  French  guards  durine 
the  monarchy.  These  rations  diflfered 
very  considerably  from  those  already 
stated.   The  particulan  may  be  found 


in  the  third  volume  of  the  Dictionnaira 
Militaire,  page  955. 

RATISbOIRS,  IV.  graters  used  by 
the  men  employed  in  making  saltpetre. 

To  RAVAGE,  (lUvager,  Fr.)  to  do 
all  the  mischief  one  can  in  a  country 
by  force  of  arms,  or  other  ways. 

Ravages  of  War^  the  spoil,  plunder, 
or  waste,  made  by  coutenaing  armies  in 
the  theatre  of  war. 

RAVELIN,  IV.     See  Fobtipica- 

TION. 

RAVELINS,  in  .  fortification,  are 
works  raised  on  the  counterscarp  before 
the  curtain  of  the  place,  and  serve  to 
cover  the  gates  of  a  town,  and  the 
bridges.  They  consbt  of  two  focesy 
forming  a  saliant  angle,  and  are  defend- 
ed by  the  faces  of  tlie  neighbouring 
bastions.  They  are  the  most  in  use  of 
all  out-works,  and  are  by  the  soldiers  ^ 
roost  oommoulv  called  half  moons,  or 
demi-lunes.  They  should  be  lower  than 
the  works  of  tiie  place,  that  they  ma^ 
be  under  the  fire  of  the  besieged.  Their 
parapets,  as  those  of  all  out-works^ 
should  be  cannon  proof;  that  is,  about 
18  feet  thick. 

RAVIN,  Fr.  a  hollow  road;  a  bro« 
ken  pass  &C. 

RAVINE,  in  field  fortification,  a 
deep  hollow,  usually  formed  by  a  great 
flood,  or  long  continued  running  oF  w»> 
ter;  frequently  turned  to  advantage  io 
the  field. 

RAVITAILLER  une  place^  Fr.  to 
throw  stones,  Ammunition,  andprovi* 
sions  into  a  fortified  place. 

RAY.    See  Array. 

RAYfe,  Fr.  rifled. 

Canon  RaTi,  jFV.  rifle  barrel. 

RAYON,  Fr.  in  geometry,  Radius. 

RAW,  in  a  military  sense,  unsea* 
sooed,  unripe  in  skill,  wanting  know« 
ledge  in  military  tactics,  &c. 

Raw  troopM,  unexperienced  soldiers ; 
men  who  have  been  little  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  arms.  This  term  is  g^ 
nerally  osed  in  opposition  to  t/eteran 
iroopt.  A  cool  and  wise  general  will 
always  know  how  to  make  the  most  of 
that  part  of  his  army  which  is  conn 
posed  of  raw  troops;  and  a  rasb,  in- 
temperate one  wiU  equally  miss  the 
proper  application  of  the  spirit  and 
manhood,  which  ienorance  of  danger, 
and  confidence  of^  success,  almost  al- 
ways give.  Some  of  the  mosi  brilliant 
5B  9  actions^ 
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actions,  and  some  of  the  ;^reiite*t  vic- 
tories have  been  atchieved  und  won  by 
means  of  that  daring  impetuosity,  whic.i 
hurries  raw  troops  into  the  thickest  of 
an  enemy.  A  thousand  instances  m\^\X 
be  adduced  from  ancient  and  modern 
history,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
remarlv.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  suiVir ient 
for  our  pQrnose,  to  rct'er  the  curious 
reader  to  tne  bold  Ki\i\  uncx;unpled 
charge  wliich  was  made  airaiuf't  rlie 
French  troops  in  Germany,  hy  KIHot's 
new  raised  light  horse.  The  laurels  of 
F,msdorft*are  still  the  glory  of  the  15th 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  every  man 
who  has  the  honour  of  belonging  to  this 

« •       •  •  no 

distinguished  corps,  looks  back,  with  a 
spirit  of  exalted  emulation,  at  the  re- 
corded valour  of  their  raw  and  unex-  I 
perienced  predecessors. 

IIAZKD,  any  works  or  fortifica- 
tions when  demolished,  are  said  to  be 
razed, 

READtNESS,  (promptitude,  Fr.)  a 
state  of  alertness;  a  promptitude  for 
action. 

To  hold  ont^s  self  in  Readiness,  to 
be  prepared,  in  consequence  of  some 
previous  order,  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

READY,  a  word  of  command  in 
platoon  firing,  being  a  cbntraction  of 
Make  Ready. — See  Manual. 

Ready,    (prepare,    Fr.)    prepared; 
prompt,  or  inclined  to. 

Tomuke  Rkady,  to  prepare.  In  the 
platoon  exercise,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
firings  by  battalion  or  companies,  &c. 
to  take  the  first  posture  or  position  for 
firin!^. 

KFsXFA^  y(itendart  rof/al  dcsDanoia, 
Fr.)  the  royal  banner  or  flag  of  the 
Danes;  so  called  from  a  raven  embroi- 
dered upon  it  by  King  Lad  brokers 
daughter. 

REALR,  ?  Fr.   the  largest  or 

Oalhe  Rkat.f,  S  principal 2;aliey  used 
in  Catholic  countrit^s,  is  so  culled.  The 
first  galley  belonging  to  the  pope  is  chill- 
ed UialCf  benausc  it  takes  precedence 
ot"  all  vessels,  in  die  service  of  the  dif- 
ferent Roman  Catholic  powers.  , 
•  RKAJJ,  in  a  ^cnwral  acceptation,  any 
thing  i»itu;»ted  »)r  placed  behind  another. 
I'he  terra  is  \anously  used  in  military 
matters,  vi/. 

UKAli  *'/*/77i  finni/j  signifies  in  gene- 
r«l  the  hladcriuotot  part  of  an  army,  bat- 


talion, regiment,  squadron,  or  ornn- 
pany,  &c.  (Generally  the  third  compo- 
nent part  of  a  large  body  of  ft>rces, 
which  consists  of  an  advanced  guard,  a 
main  body  and  a  rear  guard. 

Rear  guard,  a  certain  proportion  of 
an  arirfy  or  regiment,  which  acts  in  va- 
rious capacities,  according  to    circum- 
stances,   and   the    extent  of    milttarr 
operations.    The  rear  guard  of  an  army 
is   often   the   reserve,  &c.     The    rear 
guard  of  a  regiment  is  usually  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  strai;- 
glers.  &c.    The  old  grand  guards  of  the 
camp,  always  form  the   rear-guard  of 
the  army,  and  are  to  see  that  every 
thine;  comes  safe  to  the  new  camp.— -See 
Guard. 

REAR-/me,  of  an  army  encamped,  U 
always  1200  feet  at  least  from  the  cen- 
ter  line;  both  of  which  run  parallel  to 
the  front  line,  as  also  to  the  reserve. 

Rear  rank.  When  a  regiment, 
troop,  or  company  is  drawn  up  two  or 
three  deep,  the  last  line  of  men  is  called 
the  rear  rank. 

RF.AR-ran/c«,  all  the  ranks  of  a  line, 
regiment,  troop,  or  company,  which 
are  ranged  in  order  behind  the  front 
rank.  Whentroops  are  drawn  up  three 
deep,  the  second  rank  is  called  center 
rank. 

Rear  rank  take  open  order,  a  word 
of  command  which  is  given  in  the  naa* 
nual  and  other  parade  exercises.  It  is 
likewise  used  in  marching  by  tiie  general 
at  a  review,  or  on  guard  mounting,  &c. 
See  Open  Order, 

liKAn-half-files,  are  the  three  hinder- 
most  ranks  of  the  battalion,  when  it  is 
drawn  up  six  deep. 

Rear  front.  When  a  battalion, 
troop,  or  company,  is  faced  aboot,  and 
stands  in  that  position,  it  is  then  said  to 
be  rear  front.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  through  oversight,  forgetfulness,or 
ignorance  and  confusion,  troops  are  so 
clubbed,  that,  on  the  deployment  of  a 
column,  the  different  troops  and  com- 
panies not  only  lose  their  stations  in  thfe 
line  of  original  formation,  but  the  rcar> 
rank  men  stand  where  the  front-rank- 
men  ought  to  be ;  in  the  latter  case,  they 
appear  rear-front.  This  error  might  be 
easily  remedied,  by  counter-marching 
the  several  troops  or  compauies. 

Rear  rank  lengthening  trnt  a  line.  It 
is  obscned  in  Part  the  IVtb^  of  the 
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Rules  and  Regulatious,  that  although 
a  single  battalion  may,'  by  opeaiiig  its 
companies  and  6\eSffrom  3  deepfonn  2 
Jeepf  by  introducing  its  rear  rank  into 
the  other  two,  vet  a  considerable  line 
posted,  >vhich  is  to  be  leni^rliened  out  to 
one  or  botb  flanks  by  its  rear  rank, 
must,  to  greater  advantage,  perform 
such  operation,  by  each  company  wheel- 
ing the  subdivisions  of  its  rear  rank  back- 
ward, and  facing  to  the  hand  they  are 
10  march  to ;  the  last  rank  of  each  com- 
pany closes  up  to  its  first ;  the  subdivi- 
sions of  each  oattalion  move  up  to  open 
distances  from  their  respective  head 
ones,  and  from  each  other;  oHicers 
from  the  rear  are.  appointed  to  com- 
mand them ;  those  ot  each,  or  of  every 
two  battalions,  being  cunbiclered  as  a 
battalion,  they  march  on  in  column, 
and  prolong  the  line.  By  this  mode  of 
lengthening  out  the  line,  the  two  front 
ranks  remain  undisturbed,  and  they 
protect  the  movement  which  is  made 
unseen  behind  them. 

RKARVVARD,  the  last  troop  or 
companv. 

REBEEWAR,  Inch  Sunday. 

REBEL,  any  one  guilty  of  rebel- 
lion. 

REBELLION,  a  traitorous  taking 
up  of  arms  against  the  king  by  his  own 
natural  subjects,  orthose  formerly  sub- 
dued. 

REBOUND,  the  act  of  flying  back 
in  consequence  of  motion  impressed  and 
resisted  bv  a  greater  power. 

Le  REBUT,  Fr.  the  refuse,  the 
u:um,  &c. 

Le  REBtfT  du  peuple,  Fr.  the  refuse, 
the  dregs  of  the  people. 

RECEIPT  (Bon,  Fr.)  a  voucher,  given 
or  taken  for  any  iliinj;  received  orgi\f  n. 
Soldiers  who  cannot  write  subscribe 
their  marks;  in  which  cases  the  pav- 
serjeants,  or  some  trusty  persons,  wit- 
ness the  sis^nnturc.  Captains  of  troops 
and  com[)anics  should  be  particularly 
minute  on  thi^  head,  as  illiterate  minds 
are  naturally  full  of  suspicion,  and,  in 
manv  instances,  soldiers  have  been 
touud  unprincipled  enough  to  deny 
their  marks. 

To  RECEIVE,  in  a  military  sense, 
to  wait  the  approach  of  a  friend  or  foe. 

To  Rrr-EIVK  an  enemy^  to  make  the 
best  disposition  possible  of  your  troops, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  attack 


of  an  enemy  that  is  advancing  against 
you. 

To  Receive  a  general  or  reviewing 
officer^  to  be  drawn  up  according  to 
regulations  which  are  laid  down,  for 
tlte  purpose  of  paying  the  complimentsi 
that  are  due  to  the  rank  of  a  superior^ 
or  commanding  ofiicer.  For  the  me* 
thod  in  which  a  general  is  to  be  re- 
ceived by  all  cavalry  .corps  and  infantiy 
regiments  on  the  British  establishment^ 
See  Cavalry  Regulations,  pages  30Q 
and  307,  and  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  British  Infantry,  pages  253  and 
254. 

RECEPTION  d'un  ojficier  dans  un 
corpsy  Fr.  a  ceremony  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  old  French  service,  when 
an  oflicer  first  joined.  This  was  done 
bv  beat  of  drum  in  front  of  the  company. 
Ihe  .officer,  being  dressed,  accoutred, 
and  anned,  according  to  regulation, 
faced  towards  his  men,  and  us  soon  as 
the  drums  had  ceased,  took  ofl'  his  hat  to 
his  comnuinding  oflicer,  who  did  tba 
same  to  him,  addressing  the  company 
in  the  following  terms : — 

'De  par  le  roi.  SoldatSf  vous  reconno'i" 
trcz  M,„.  pour  voire  capitainCy  ou  pour 
iteutenanty  de  la  compagnify  et  vous  iui 
obiirez  en  tout  ce  qu^il  vous  ordonneva 
pour  le  service  du  roiy  en  ccttc  qualite. 

From  the  king !  or  pursuant  to  the 
king's  will.— Soldiers,  you  will  acknow- 
ledge M....  to  be  captain,  or  lieutenant, 
of  the  company,  and  you  will  obey 
whatever  orders  or  commands  he  may 
issue,  in  that  capacity,  for  tlie  good  of 
tlie  king^s  service. 

When  a  colonel  or  major  was  received 
at  tlie  head  of  a  corps,  the  word  soldats^ 
soldiers,  was  altered  into  messieurs,  genr 
Uemcn;  the  latter  term  including  both 
oflicers  and  men.  On  this  occasion,  the 
corps  of  captains  and  subalterns  formed 
aarcle;  round.them  stood  the  Serjeants 
drawn  up  in  the  same  manner,  and  be- 
yond the  Serjeants,  the  drummers,  &c. 
The  diflerent  circles  being  concentrical 
to  each  other.  The  field  oflicer,  who 
was  to  be  admitted  or  to  take  command, 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  whole,  sur- 
rounded by  the  principal  oflicers  of  the 
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RECETTE,  Fr.  a  trough,  which  per- 
sons employed  in  preparing  saltpetre, 
ike.  place  beneath  tubs  filled  witli  bro- 
ken rubbishy  asbes^  6cc.  for  the  purpose 
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of  receiving  the  liquid  that  is  filtered 
through. 

RECHANGE,  Fr.  resenred;  kept 
for  occasional  need;  in  store;  hence 
des  armes  de  Rechange,  arms  kept  in 
store. 

RECHARGE,  a  renewal  of  the 
charge  or  attack. 

Recharge  cParmeafeUf  Fr.  a  second 
charge  or  loading  of  a  fire-arm  imme- 
diately after  the  first  has  been  fired. 
In  proportion  as  these  charges  increase, 
the  quantity  of  powder  is  lessened ;  and 
when  the  piece  has  been  fired  ten  or 
twelve  times  successively,  it  must  be 
cooled  or  refreshed. 

RECHAUDy  JFV*.  a  chaffing  dish,  or 
pan  used  for  various  purposes,  pai^ticu- 
Jariy  during  a  siege.  They  are  filled 
>vith  burning  materials,  and  hung  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  walls,  so  as  to  throw 
light  intQ.  the  ditches,  and  to  prevent 
surprizes.  ' 

RECHERCHER,  Fr.  to  seric  after; 
to  court:  hence  rechercher  PaUiatue 
d'un  Princcy  ou  d*une  nation  par  def 
votes  honnite$y  et  non  par  la  corruption ; 
to  seek  or  court  the  alliance  of  a  prince, 
or  of  a  nation,  in  a  fair  and  open  man- 
ner, without  having  recourse  to  tbe> 
base  tricks  of  corruption. 

RECIiUTE,  Fr,  literalljr  means  a 
second  fall ;  but  in  fortification  it  sig- 
nifies a  greater  elevation  of  the  rampart 
in  those  spots  where  it  is  likely  to  be 
commanded. 

RECIF,  Fr,  note  or  voucher  given 
for  a  deposit. 

RECIPERE/errtijfi,  to  receive  the 
weapon  or  sword.  This  expression  sig- 
lufied,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the 


sentence  of  death  which  was  pro* 
nounced,  by  the  people,  against  &  van- 
quished gladiator.  The  instant  he  fell 
under  it,  he  yolontarily  exposed  his 
chest  to  have  the  dagger  plunged  into 
him. 

R^CIPIANGLE,  Fr.  recipient   an- 
gle.   A  geometrical  instrument,  srfaich 
is  miich  used  among  the  Frendi,    for 
taking  the  quantities  of  angles,    espe- 
cially in  drawing  plans  of  forti£catiaii. 
It  consists  of  two  moveable  rules,  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  square  rule.     The 
center  of  one  of  its  hands  is  marked  by 
a  semincircle,  which  is  divided  into  180 
degrees. 

RECIPIENDAIRE,  Fr.  one  who 
offers  himself  for  any  office  or  appoint- 
ment, 

RECOGNISCING,an  old  term,  used 
by  some  English  military  writers,  signi- 
fying reconnoitring,  which  see. 

RECOIL,  (recul,  Fr.J  a  falliog  back. 
The  retrograde  motion   made  by  any 
piece  of  fire  arms  on  bein^  discharged, 
which  is  a  consequence  of  ^e  rarified 
air  pressing  on  all  sides,  in  order  to 
expand  itself  with  freedom.    This  term 
is  generally  applicable  to  fire-arms,  es- 
pecially to  pieces  of  ordnance,  which 
are  always  subject  to  a  recoil,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  sizes  and  the  chai^  tbey 
contain,  &c.    Guns,  whose  veats  are  a 
little  forward  in  the  chase,  recoil  most. 
To  lessen  the  recoil  of  a  gun,  the  plat- 
forms are  generally  made  sloping  to* 
wards  the  embrasures  of  the  battery. 

To  Recoil,  (rectdery  Fr.J  to  fall 
back,  to  run  back  in  consequence  of 
resistance  or  repercussion. 


The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  Little  Bombardier,  page  184. 
Recoil  of  Field  Guns  on  Travelling  Carriages^  on  Elm  Planks, 
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Rbcoil  rf  Land  Service  Iron  Mortars^ 
on  Iron  Beds, 

Ft.  In. 
lS*Inch,withachftrgeof61b9.— 4  Sf 
lO-Ioch,  "  Slbs.— 2  10 

8-Inch, lib.9oz.3  10 

RECOLLECTION,  a  mode  of  think- 
ing, whereby  those  ideas  sought  after 
by  the  mind,  are  brought  again  to  view. 
A  retentive  memory,  aod  a  cool  col- 
lected presence  of  mind,  are  necessary 
fjualities  in  every  good  oifficer ;  and  mi- 
litary men  should  often  exercise  the  fa- 
culty oF  thiiikiag,  in  order  to  become 
instantly  familiar  with  what  they  have 
formerly  studied,  and  occasionally  prac- 
tised. For  memory,  tike  every  thing 
else,  acquires  strength,  and  is  increased 
by  cultivation.  Memorioj  ut  m  c^terit 
rebuSj  colendo  augetur, 

Neeeuary  RECOLLEC'nONS  for 
the  exercise  of  a  battalion,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Rules  and  Resolations,  page  85. 

It  appears,  that  me  front  of  any  di- 
vision or  body  is,  in  ordinaiv  paces  of 
do  inches,  nearly  3-4ths  of  the  number 
of  files  of  which  it  is  composed. — ^That 
the  circumference  of  the  quarter  circle 
which  it  describes,  is  in  wheeling  paces 
•f  33  inches,  the  same  as  the  number  of 
files  of  which  it  is  composed^— That  the 
number  of  files  being  once  ascertained  in 
each  division,  the  officer  commanding 
it  must,  on  all  occasions,  recollect  the 
number  of  paces  that  are  equal  to  his 
front;  also  the  number  of  wheeling  paces 
which  the  flank  man  must  take  to  com- 
plete the  quarter  circle;  also  the  spare 
time,  which  he  has  to  reKulate  the 
halty  marckf  of  his  division  after  wheel- 
ing. 

The  field  officers  and  adjutants  must 
always  recollect  the  number  of  paces  the 
front  of  the  battalion  and  its  divisions 
occupy,  in  order  to  take  up  ground  ex- 
actly m  all  formations. 

To  RECOMMEND.  When  a  young 
gentleman  wishes  to  enter  into  the  Bri- 
tish army,  his  first  object  should  be  to 
get  well  recommended  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  a  regulation,  that  none«  under  the 
rftlik  of  field  officer  in  the  regulars,  can 
recommend  a  person  so  circumstanced. 
He  must  state,  that  from  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  he  believes  the  young 
candidate  to  be  perfectly  qualified  to 
hold  a  rommis&ion  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. The  person  who  recommend^  is 
responsible  to  the  commander  in  chief 


for  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
candidate. 

RECOMMENDATION,  in  a  mili- 
tary sense,  a  certificate,  stating  an  in- 
dividual to  be  properly  qualified  for  % 
situation  in  the  army.  ""This  certificate 
must  be  signed  by  a  field  officer  in  the 
r^iulars,  addressed  to  the  command! ii|; 
officer  of  the  regiment,  by  whom  it  is 
forwarded  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
who  lays  the  name  of  the  person  recom- 
mended before  the  king. 

Book  of  Recohmendatton,  a  book 
of  entry  whioh  is  kept  in  public  offices, 
and  by  army  agents,  for  the  insertion 
of  the  names  of  such  officers,  or  candi- 
dates for  commissions,  as  have  been  re- 
commended to  the  commander  in  chief 
for  his  Majesty's  approbation. 

RECOMPENSES  ini7i7atfvs^Fr.  See 
Military  Reroards. 

RECONNOISSANCE,  Fr.  the  act 
of  reconnoitering.   See  KECONKOiTftE. 

RECONNOITRE,  Fr.  to  recon- 
noitre. 

Reconnoitre  une  places  Fr.  to  re- 
connoitre a  fortified  town  or  place. 

Reconnoitre,  .in  military  affairs, 
implies  to  view  and  examine  the  state 
of  things,  in  order  to  make  a  report 
thereof. 

Parties  ordered  to  reconnoitre,  are  to 
obser%'e  the  country  and  the  enemy;  to 
remark  the  routes,  conveniences,  and 
inconveniences  of  the  first;  the  position* 
march,  or  forces  of  the  second.  In  either 
case,  they  should  have  an  expert  geo- 
grapher, capable  of  taking  plans  rea- 
dily :  he  should  be  the  best  mounted  of 
the  whole,  that  in  case  the  enemy  hap- 
pen to  scatter  the  escorte,  he  may  save 
iiis  works  and  ideas. 

All  parties  that  go  for  reconnoitring 
only,  snould  be  but  few  in  number.  I 
would  never  choose  more  than  twelve  or 
twenty  men.  An  officer,  he  his  rank 
what  It  will,  canuot  decline  going  with 
so  few  under  his  command :  the  honour 
is  amply  made  up  by  the  Importance  of 
the  expedition,  frequently  o{  the  most 
interesting  consequence,  and  the  pro- 
perest  to  recommend  the  prudence,  nra- 
very^  and  address,  of  any  officer  that 
has  the  fortune  to  succeed. 

It  is  previously  necessary  that  the  of- 
ficer ordered  on  this  duty  snould  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  the  roaH«, 
and  the  distance  of  th?  enemy.    His 
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party  must  consist  of  men  of  approved 
£delitY|  part  of  whom  should  be  dis- 
guised. This  detachment  must  march 
off  in  the  night.  The  men  must  have 
strict  orders  neither  to  smoke  tobacco, 
make  a  noise,  nor  speak.  The  officer 
must  be  provided  with  two  guides,  who 
are  to  be  strictly  interrogated,  but  are 
to  remain  ignorant  of  the  route  you  in- 
tend to  take.  A  detachment  of  this  kii|d 
should  be  furnished  with  subsistence  for 
two  or  three  days.  The  horses  are  to  be 
'  fed  every  two  or  three  leagues,  for  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  tliey  should  be 
always  fresh  and  fit  for  duty.  The  of- 
ficer will  take  care  never  to  halt,  but  at 
a  distance  from  any  road,  and  aUo  take 
every  precaution  to  prevent  his  beiug 
surprised,  whilst  his  horses  are  feeding 
&c. 

RECONNOITRING,  (lareeonmU- 
sance,  ¥r.)  orders  and  imtructiotis  to  be 
observed  in.  We  liuve  been  favoured 
by  a  very  ingenious  and  intelligent  cor- 
respondent, with  the  following  direc- 
tions, which  were  digested  by  the  late 
Major-general  Roy,  F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S.  S. 
and  issued  as  instructions  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  officers  and  engineers  in  ex- 
aitining,  describing,  representing  and 
reporting,  any  country,  district,  or  par- 
ticular spot  of  ground. 

First,  As  the  encampments,  marches, 
and  every  possible  movement,  proper 
for  an  .army  to  make  in  the  tield,  en- 
tirely depend  on  a  just  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country,  the  greatest 
care  and  exactness  should  be  observed 
in  examining  minutely  the  face  ot'  that 
country,  and  from  time  to  time,  to 
make  proper  memorandums  of  every 
variety  of  the  ground;  whether  the  face 
of  the  ground  is  flat  and  level,  or  inter- 
rupted with  hollows  and  deep  vales, 
always  mentioning  the  nature  of  the 
soil  m  cither,  whether  dry  or  wet,  clay 
or  sand,  rocky,  stoney,  or  smooth,  in 
tillage  or  in  grass ;  if  enclosed,  the  na- 
ture of  the  fences,  mid  largeness  of  the 
enclosures;  where  woody,  the  nature 
of  the  wood,  whether  thick  and  impas- 
sable, copse,  or  grown  timber,  and  open; 
the  extent  of  tlie  wood ;  or  if  cut  by 
few  or  many  roads.  , 

If  there  arc  any  bogs  or  morasses,  to 
be  particularly  exact  in  expressing  the 
nature  of  either,  both  as  to  their  size 
and  extent;  from  north  to  soutb^  and 
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from  east  to  west;  if  deep  and  impais^ 
sable,  or  capable  of  being  traversed, 
with  very  little  labour,  by  foot  or  horse. 
Where  tnere  are  meadows,  to  obsen^e 
the  above  directions  in  describing 
them. 

In  all  places,  where  the  €X>untry  Is 
cut  by  valhes  or  hollows,  to  be  as  ex- 
plicit as  possible  in  conveying  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  bottom  and  banks  of  the 
said  valley. 

Second,  Carefullv  to  follow   tlie  line 
of  the  principal  roads,  in  the  several 
bendings    and   turnings,  marking    the 
breadth ;  and  at  every  half  mile's  dis- 
tance, minutely  expressing  every  vHria* 
tion  or  change  that  happens   in    the 
road;  if  narrow  or  hollow,  the  depth  ol 
the  hollow;  if  broken  or  impassable; 
leading  through  or  near  any  road  or 
cover,  and  how  far  it  may   continue 
through  or  close  to  that  cover.    If  the 
ground  on  both  or  one  side  of  the  road, 
will  admit  of  shunning  die  above  incon- 
veniency,  by  quitting  the    road,   and 
making  openings   through    the   neigh- 
bouring iields.    To  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  mark  every  lane,  cross-road, 
or  communication,  tliat  either  crosses 
the  great  roud,  or  may  lead  from  right 
or  left  of  it ;  mentioning  the  distance 
where  they  run  off  in  right  or  left,  with 
what  place  or  places  they  communicate, 
and  how  far  they  go.     When  you  come 
to  a  farm-house,  small  village,  or  coun- 
try town,  to  l>e  particular  and  exact  in 
describing  the  situation  and  extent  of 
either,   Uy  mentioning  the  number-  of 
houses  and   bai'ns,  and  how  supplied 
with  water. 

Third,  All  rivers  or  waters,  great  or 
small,  to  be  examined  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  exactness;  marking  e«ery 
where  their  breadth  and  depth,  in  tloods 
and  ordinary  water,  nature  of  tbeir  bot- 
tom, height  of  their  banks,  nature  of 
the  soil  <m  both  sides,  ami  the  access  to 
the  banks,  if  easy  or  difficult. 

The  above  directions  to  be  strictly 
observed  in  mentiouing  and  iuserttag 
every  ford  across  any  river  or  rivulet; 
and  all  bridges  to  be  particularly  de- 
scribed, whetlier  stone,  brick,  ^  tim- 
ber, number  of  arches,  with  the  width 
of  each;  thickness  of  the  parapet;  if 
the  communications  to  the  brid}!e  are 
free,  and  on  commanding  groond,  and 
the  nature  of  the  command. 

Fourth, 
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Fourth,  If  the  surface  of  the  country 
15  mountaiuoUSy  or  onW  broken  by  gen» 
tie  heights;  to  deKribe  and  minutely 
express  the  nature  of  the  mountains,  as 
to  their  ascent  and  height^  in  what  di- 
reetion  they  run,  and  how  far;  where 
broken,  or  cut  by  hollows  and  waters; 
where  covered  by  woods  or  waters^  or 
any  other  obstructions. 

If  the  country  is  cut  with  rising 
grounds,  to  be  very  particular  in  oIk 
serving  the  same  mode  of  describing 
chem. 

Fifth,  In  reconnoitringyto  never  trust 
any  thing  to  memory,  but  constant- 
ly to  sketch  and  mark  memorandums 
with  method,  and  regularly  in  travelling 
the  road,  and  from  time  to  time,  at 
stated  distances,  to  collect,  digest,  en- 
large, and  vary  these  memorandums  and 
sketches  before  quitting  the  ground,  so 
that  every  thing  may  he  as  correct,  ex- 
plicit, and  expressive  as  possible.  Great 
end  many  are  the  inconveniences  that 
continually  arise  from  not  duly  attend- 
ing to  this  precaution,  and  trusting  too 
much  to  one*s  own  memory^  which 
should  therefore  be  avoided. 

Sixth,  At  first  setting  out,  if  possible, 
to  measure  a  long  base,  and  intersect 
the  most  convenient  objects,  and  as  fre- 
quently  as  the  nature  oi*  the  ground  will 
permit,  to  make  proper  measurements 
and  cheques  to  the  series  of  triangles  in 
their  proper  position. 

In  an  enclosed  country,  the  only 
exact  and  useful  method  to  lay  down 
such,  is  to  trace  the  roads  with  the 
greatest  exoctness  and  aocumcy ;  always 
reihembering,  that  in  military  maps, 
nothing  should  ever  be  represented  at 
guess  or  random ;  and  that  the  space 
of  one  quarter  of  a  mile  truly  laid 
down,  is  far  more  useful,  than  an  im- 
perfect and  Iwtse  representation  of  an 
entire  country. 

Seventh,  When  ordered  to  survey  a 
ground  for  an  encampment,  the  survey 
should  at  least  con  tarn  three  miles  dia- 
meter ;  in  which  ought  to  be  expressed, 
with  the  greatest  minuteness,  every  par- 
ticular above-mentioned,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  water;  if  easy  to 
be  come  at,  if  plenty  and  good,  in  rivers, 
rivulets,  springs,  and  ponds  of  water;  if 
clear  and  soft^  or  muddy  or  hard. 

£ighth.  To  be  particularly  attentive 
to  the  produce  of  each  part  of  a  coun- 


try, and  bow  inhabited;  if  aboundbe 
in  j^rass  or  hay,  or  only  for  pasture;  ir 
chiefly  m  com,  and  what  quantities  of 
hay  and  straw  are  generally  thought  to 
be  in  the  country ;  of  all  which  parti«- 
culars  you  may  be  easily  informed, 
after  some  acquaintance  with  «  judi* 
cions  countryman. 

Ninth,  Every  representation  mqst  btt 
laid  down  to  a  particular  fixed  scale  t 
when  it  is  necessary  to  represent  a  spot 
of  ground,  proper  for  an  encampment 
or  any  particular  manoeuvre  for  the 
troops,  the  best  scale  is  one  of  500 
yards  to  an  inch^  which  is  sufficient  to 
shew  every  part  in  its  just  proportioik 
and  to  express  distinctly  the  nature  oc 
the  surface. 

General  sketches  of  a  country  may 
be  laid  down  to  a  scale  of  two  inches 
to  a  mile ;  and  when  the  sketch  is  ft^ 
Dished,  the  miles  must  be  constantly 
marked  along  the  roads  with  red  figures. 

We  cannot  quit  this  important  arti- 
cle without  endeavouring  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  and  understanding  of 
every  officer  in  the  British  service,  ^onx 
the  cotnmander  in  chief  of  an  army,  to 
the  head  of  a  detnrlied  party,  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  takins  the. most  minute  infor- 
mation, respecting  the  state  and  condi*^ 
tion  of  an  enemy,  before  he  is  marched 
against  or  attacked.  The  act  of  recorn 
noitring  requires  not  only  great  presence 
of  mind,  a  knowledge  of  grouna,  and  an 
accurate  combination  of  circumstances^ 
but  also  a  daring  and  unshaken  soul.—- 
Previous  to  tlie  assault  of  a  place,  it  is^ 
above  all,  indispensably  necessary,  that 
the  different  parts  of  its  fortifications 
should  be  scrupulously  examined.  The 
depth  of  its  ditches,  and  the  height  of 
its  walls|  must  be  ascertained ;  tor  al- 
though a  breach  may  have  been  effect^ 
ed,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
the  assault  is  practicable.  Had  these 
particulars  been  attended  to  in  Indiai 
we  should  not  have  had  to  lament  the 
untimely  fate  of  so  many  brave  and 
pliant  countrymen,  who  fell  before 
Bhurtpore.  It  is  not  our  province  to 
.enter  at  large  into  the  operations  of 
our  generals,  ^but  it  is  certainly  our 
duty  to  point  out,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  the  means  which  can  be  adopt* 
ed  to  forward  the  business  of  war,  at 
the  least  expence  of  human  blood  and 
industry. 
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RECONQUERIR,  Frrto  reconquer; 
to  regain ;  to  retake  hy  force  of  arms. 

lb  RECOVER  army  a  position  of 
the  firelock  when  the  piece  is  held  with 
the  lock  equal  to  the  lef-  shoulder,  and 
the  sling  to  the  front.  The  steadiness 
of  spldiers  is  frequently  proved  by  bring- 
ing them  to  the  recover^  after  the  word 
present. 

To  bring  to  the  recover.  See  Re- 
cover Arms, 

RECOUSSE,  Fr,  rescue ;  help.  The 
t'rench  make  use  of  this  expression 
when  soldiers,  contrary  .to  law  and  the 
rules  of  war,  have  seized  upon  the  cat- 
tle, grain,  &c.  and  are  carrying  their 
booty  away ;  in  which  case,  an  alarm  is 
given,  and  the  civil  powers  dispatch  per- 
sons after  the  plunderers  to  rescue  the 
property  which  has  been  thus  taken  b^ 
violence.  The  party  sent  on'this  busi- 
ness, is  said  to  be  gone  d  la  recousse. — 
Hence  alier  a  la  recousse,  to  go  out  fur 
the  express  purpose  of  rescuing  stolen  . 
goods  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
rauders. 

Droit  de  RecoHsse,  Fr.  a  right  which 
is  vested  in  every  individual,  to  rescue 
or  get  back  what  has  been  unjustly 
taken  from  him. 

Recruits,  Crecrues,  Fr.)  men  rais- 
ed for  military  purposes  on  the  first 
formation  of  corps,  or.  to  supply  the 
places  of  such  as  are  disabled,  or  have 
lost  their  lives  in  the  service.  For  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  enlistment  of  re- 
cruits^see  Regulations  and  Orders,  page 
115. 

Recruiting,  a  term  prefixed  to  cer- 
tain corps  and  districts,  which  are  spe- 
cifically established  for  the  recruitnig 
service.    Hence  Recruiting  Districts. 

The  recruiting  corps,  professedly  so 
called,  and  having  place  in  the  army 
list,  consist  of  Ogl^Sf  lAjft\  Brad' 
$haw\  Nugent* s,  Sir  Vereliunt\  Mao- 
donalas,  and  Armstrong* s.  There  were 
several  others  during  the  course  of  the 
late  war,  vizi  the  Hon,  George  Hange/s, 
Steele  s,  &c. 

The  recruits  made  for  th6  regular 
army  of  this  country,  are  generally  ei>- 
listed  for  life.  In  almost  every  other 
service  in  Europe,  men  are  enlisted  for 
a  certain  number  of  years.  Experience 
has  convinced  the  powers  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, that  the  system  of  bmding  a  man 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  to 


military  subjection^  is  contrary  to  every 
sound  principle  of  oeconomjy  and  eflko 
tive  service.  We  sincerely  hope  the  pe- 
riod is  fast  approaching,  when,  in  the 
general  reformation  of  the  British  army, 
the  wise  method  of  enlisting  for  seveii 
or  ten  years  will  be  adopted. 

RECRUiT-Aorses,  are  the  horses 
brought  up  for  completing  the  r^ 
meats  of  horse  and  dragoonsy  &c. 

RECRUTER,  Fr.  to  recruit. 

RECRUTEUR,  Fr.  a  person  daJr 
authorized  to  enlist  men.  This  word 
is  used  fn  contradistinction  to  racolciWj 
a  crimp,  which  see. 

RECTANGLE,  Fr,  recteogle. 

RECTANGLE,         isee  Angle 
RECTANGULAR,  $  ^^  ^^^^ 
RECTILIGNE,  Fr.   rectilinear,  or 
right-lined. 
RECTILINEAR,    ?  after  the  mao- 
RECTILINFX)US,  J  ner,  or  consist- 
ing of  right  lines. 

RECUIT,  Fr,  a  term  used  in  tbe 
French  foundries  of  artillery,  signif/- 
ing  the  nealing  or  hardening  of  a  can- 
nOn-mould. 

RECUL  du  canon,  Fr.  the  recoil  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance.     See  Recoil. 
RECULADE,  Jr.  the  act  of  recoiW 

ing  or  falling-  back. 

RECULER,  Fr.  to  fall  back.  Th>3 
expression  is  used  by  the  French  in  i 
figurative  s^nse,  viz. 

Reculer |70ur  mieux  sauter,  Fr.to 
fall  back  or  retreatf  in  order  to  rcturo 
and  advance  with  more  energy* 

Reculer  les  horuGt  d*un  payh  Fr. » 
figurative  phrase  among  the  Frencb, 
signifying  to  enlarge  or  extend  the 
boundaries  of  a  country*  . . , 

Reculer,, Fr.  to  give  way;  to  yields 
The  French  say  of  a  brave  man,  who 
has  often  faced  the  enemy,  and  stood 
his  ground,  il  n*a  jmnais  recuU,  be  m 
never  given  way.  On  ne  Va  jamtsvu 
reculer^  no  one  has  ever  seen  him  g»*'« 
way*  , 

A  RECULONS,  Fr,  backward.- 
Hence  travailler  a  reculons,  to  vtork  or 
get  on  hy  going  backward  as  rope- 
makers  do. 

REDANS,  in  field  fortificstjon,  «« 
indented  works,  lines,  or  faces,  fonn|»l 
sallying  and  re-entering  angles^  "■^^'"' 
one  another ;  generally  constnictetf  ^^^ 
the  sides  of  a  river  which  runs  ^"jj^ 
a  garrison  town.    They  were  ^^r  ^^ 
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fore  b&8timi9  were  invented,  and  are  by 
some  thought  preferable  to  them.  They 
are  likewise  called  ouvrages  d  9ciep  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  saw. 

RED  COAT,  a  familiar  term  for  a 
British  soldier. 

REDDfl  lOX  d'une  place,  Fr.  the 
surrender  of  a  besieged  place. 

RED  Hot  Skoty  (bottiets  rougen,  Fr.) 
shot  made  red  hot,  and  in  tliat  state 
thrown  oat  of  cannon,  against  the  ve»* 
sels  or  magazines  of  an  enemy. 

R^DIGER,  Fr.  to  draw  dtit. 

RftoiGER  des  mhnoires,  Fr.  to  draw 
•ut  memorials. 

REDINTEGRATION,  the  act  of 
restoring  any  single  substance,  from  a 
damaged  mixed  body,  to  its  former  na- 
ture and  properties.  Thus  Col.  Con- 
greve,  of  the  royal  artillery,  by  the  re- 
dintegration  of  nitre  from  damaged  gun- 
powder, has  effected  a  yast  saving  to  go- 
vernment in  that  article. 

REDOUBT,  (redmtte,  Fr.)  in  fortifi- 
cation, a  square  work  raised  without  the 
glacis  of  the  place,  about  musket-shot 
from  the  town;  havine  loop-holes  for 
the  small  arms  to  fire  rarough,  and  sar« 
rounded  by  a  ditch.  Sometimes  they  are 
of  earth,  having  only  a  defence  in  front, 
surrounded  by  a  parapet  and  ditch.— 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  serve  for 
detached  guards  to  interrupt  the  ene- 
my's works;  and  are  sometimes  made 
on  the  angles  of  the  trenches  for  cover- 
ing the  workmen  against  the  sallies  of 
the  garrison.  The  length  of  their  sides 
may  be  about  20  toises :  their  parapets 
must  have  two  or  three  banquettes,  and 
be  about  nine  or  ten  feet  thick.  They 
are  sometimes  (in  ^  siege)  called  places 
of  arms. 

REDorr,  is  also  the  name  of  a  small 
work  made  in  a  ravelin|  of  various  forms. 
See  Fortification, 

Redoubt,  cattle  or  donjon^  a  place 
more  particularly  intrenched,  and  sepa- 
rated rrom  the  rest  by  a  ditch.  There  is 
generally  in  each  of  them  a  high  tower, 
from  whence  the  country  round  the  place 
may  be  discovered. 

betaehed  Rcdovbt,  is  a  work  made 
at  some  distance  from  the  covert-way, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ravelin 
with  flanks.    See  Aalttfiv. 

Fieid  Redoubt,  a  temporary  defence 
or  fortificotion,  which  is  thrown  up  in  a 
i^ar  pf  post|,or  uvder  sudden  etbcrgen- 


cies.  Field  redoubts  are  highly  useful. 
By  them  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia, 
gained  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  which  was 
fought  on  the  8th  of  July,  1709. 

Redoubts  en  crcmailure,  difier  from 
all  the  rest,  because  the  inside  line  of 
the  parapet  is  broken  in  such  a  manner 
us  to  resemble  a  pot-hook,  or  teeth  of  a 
saw ;  whereby  this  advantage  is  gained, 
tliat  a  greater  fire  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  defile,  than  if  only  a 
simple  facewas  opposed  to  it,  and  con- 
sequently the  passage  is  rendered  more 
difncult, 

REDOUBTER,  Fr.  to  be  alarmed 
at.  Redouter  le$  armet  d^un  ennemij 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  strength  of  an  ene- 
my. 

REDOUTES  de  terrcy  Fr.  redoubts 
that  i\re  hastily  thrown  up,  and  are 
madd  with  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  se* 
curing  entrenchments,  circumvalladonsi 
passage  of  rivers,  &c. 

Redoubts  de  ma^onnerie,  Fr.  re- 
doubts nuide  of  mason-work.  These  are 
generally  constructed  in  places  where 
an  enemy  might  derive  advantage  from 
establishmg  himself;  they  are  likewise 
built  upon  the  salient  angles  of  the 
glacis. 

Reooutes  caiematcety  Fr.  casemated 
redoubts.  These  are  arched  over  and 
are  bomb  proof.  Those  constructed  for 
the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  and  for  the 
security  of  Dover  Castle  are  of  this  de- 
scription.  . 

Redoutes  i  machicoulUy  Fr.  redoubts 
made  of  brick  or  ^tone  work,  which 
are  several  stories  high.  The  hi^est 
story  juts  out  about  one  foot  beyond 
the  wail  that  surrounds,  or  fronts  the 
redoubt. 

REDRESSER,  Fr.  in  a  military  sense, 
to  recover.  To  make  straight  again, 
viz. 

JUdretfox  vot  armet,  Fr.  recover  arms. 

Redrestes  la  Hgne,  Fr,.  redress  the 
line. 

Redrester  let  tortt,  Fr.  In  the  days 
of  ancient  chivalry,  this  expression  sig- 
nified to  redress  Uie  wrongs  of  the  op< 
pressed.  The  knights,  on  these  occa* 
sions,  underwent  the  greatest  hardships 
and  faced  the  most  imminent  dangers. 

To  REDRILL,  to  drill  again.  Tp 
put  a  soldier  through  the  first  element 
of  military  training.  *  It  is  obsesvejy 
page  2,  of  General  Rales  apd  Regul^ 
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lions,  that  every  soldier  on  his  return 
from  long  absence,  must  be  re^riiled 
before  ,he  is  permitted  to  act  in  the 
ranks  of  his  company. 

To  R£DUC£  a  plaeCy  is  to  oblige  the 
governor  to  surrender  it  to  the  bcfaiegers, 
bVcapitulation* 

To  REDUCE  the  Cireky  to  restore 
or  bring  back  a  battalion  or  company, 
which  has  been  formed  in  circle,  to  its 
original  position  in  line» 

To  Reduce  the  square,  to  restore  or 
liring  back  a  battalion  or  battalions, 
which  have  been  formed  in  a  hollow  or 
^bknig  square^  to  their  natural  situation 
in  line  or  column.  In  Part  the  4th  of 
Infantry  Regulations,  S.  189f  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  laid  down,  whereby 
the  square  is  to  be  reduced.  On  the 
word.  Form  time  column^  the  files  that 
faced  outwards,  will  come  to  their  pro- 
per front,  and  the  files  that  moved  mto 
intervals  will  face  abouL  At  the  word 
Qiiickj  Marchy  the  grenadiers  take  one 
|iace  forward,  and  the  two  rear  compa- 
nies take  one  and  two  paces  forward, 
and  then  face  about;  the  files  from  the 
intervals  take  their  proper  places;  offi- 
cers, Serjeants,  &a  will  quit  the  inte- 
rior, move  to  their  several  stations,  and 
the  companies  that  composed  the  flank 
faces,  will  be  completed;  the  companies 
will  close  inwards  by  sub-divisions  one 
pace. 

To  be  REDUCED,  in  a  military 
sense,  to  be  taken  off  the  establishment, 
to  cease  to  receive  pay  as  soldiers. — 
When  a  regiment  is  reduced,  the  ofH- 
cei'S  are  generally  put  upon  halt-pay.-— 
Sometimes  the  corps  are  reduced,  and 
the  officers  remaii>  upon  full  pay.  This 
happens  at  the  close  of  a  war,  when  the 
standing  army  of  the  countr}'  is  confined 
to  a  certain  number  of  battalions.— 
Hence  is  derived  the  expression  in  and 
^lif  of  the  break.  In  the  break,  is  the 
liability  of  being  reduced;  out  of  the 
break,  is  the  certaincy  of  being  kept  up- 
^n  the  establife^hment. 

To  kt  Redvcbd  to  the  B^mhi,  to  be 
taken  from  a  superior  appointment  in  a 
regpmciit,  and  to  be  ordered  to  the  duty 
f»f  a  conmon  soldier.  This  sometimes 
iappens,  by  way  of  punishment,  when  a 
Mrjeant  or  oorpoml  misbehaves  himself. 
A  Serjeant,  however,  cannot  at  present 
In:  4»iaced,  eicept  by  sentence  of  a  re- 
|<MM«la\  uiuitriiiai'taL    Formerly  this 
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necessary  class  of  men  was  at  the 
of  every  flippant  officer  that  happened 
to  have  the  command  of  a  cximpany, 
without  the  knowledge  or  abilities  to 
manage  its  interior  oeconomy.  Xbe  ar- 
iny  is  indebted  to  the  present  Marquis 
of  Townshend,  for  his  manly  exertions 
in  favour  of  non-commissioned  officers. 
According  to  the  Res;ulations,  printed 
officially,  Apiil  9tb,  1800,  if  a  serjeant 
be  reduced  to  the  ranks,  his  clothing  is 
to  be  given  in  for  the  use  of  his  sucoe<^ 
sor;  and  he  himself  is  to  receive  pri- 
vate's clothing,  equally  worn  (or  as  near- 
ly as  may  be)  with  the  clothing  he  has 
given  in. 

REDUCT.    See  Redoubt. 

REDUCTION  de$  troupes,  Fr.  a 
reduction  of  the  armed  force  of  a  coun- 
try. 

RBDUIRE,  Fr.  in  drawing,  to  copy, 
to  reduce  a  plan  or  picture.  Tiiis  ope- 
ration 4iffisrs  from  that  of  chalking  ouu 
The  French  use  the  expression  in  va- 
rious senses,  viz. 

RiDUiRE  en  grand,  Tr.  to  copy  an 
original  drawing  by  giving  it  larj^r  di- 
mensions. 

RzDuiRE  en  petit,  Fr.  to  copy  an 
original  drawing  by  giving  it  smaller 
dimensions,  which  is  literally  to  reduce 
it. 

RinuiRE  ii»  plan  au  petit  pied,  Tr. 
to  mtike  a  copy  of  a  drawing,  in  which 
every  part  is  faithfully  represented, 
tliough  on  a  small  scale. 

Redux  RE  tin  batuUUm,  Fr.  to  reduce 
a  battalion,  or  to  diminish  its  quota  of 
men, 

RiDUiRE  en  poudre,  Fr,  to  reduce  to 
ashes.  When  a  town  is  severely  bom- 
barded, and  its  different  edinces,  &c. 
are  destroyed,  it  is  said  to  be  rednced 
to  ashes,  or  to  dust. 

REDUIT,  Fr,  literally  means  a  nook, 
or  bye-place ;  in  a  military  sense,  it  sig- 
nifies a  sort  of  citadely  which  is  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  die  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  because  it  takes  up  mora 
ground  duin   those  that  are  r^ukiriy 
built,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  uncom- 
fortable to  the  troops,  because  they 
must  be  very  much  crowded.  This  word 
is  explained  by  an  English  lexicom- 
pher,  in  the  fcAowing  manner  ^—l{«- 
dmci  or  Reduit,  an  fylvantageoos  piece 
of  ground,  intrenched  and  separated 
.from  the  res(  of  the  places  camp^  &c; 
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fer  an  army,  garrison)  &c.  to  retire  to 
in  caae  of  surprize.    Ktduitt  are  soine* 
times  made  for  the  purpose  of  secaring 
^iflereiit  posts  in  a  town  independent 
of  its  citadel.    These  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  celebrated  Vaubim. 
ReoiIit,  in  architecture,  a  recess. 
REED,  an  arrow;  also  a  musical  in- 
strument which  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  is  used  in 
aome  militarv  bands. 

REEDIFfER,  Fr.  to  rebuild. 
RE-ENTERING  angUy  in  fortifica- 
tian,  48  that  which  turns  its  point  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  place.  See  Foil- 

TIFICATIOK. 

REFAIT,  bm  rtfuit  et  remU  i  /'«- 
guerre,  Fr.  an  expression  used  among 
French  carpenters,  and  by  the  arttfic«*rs 
bdonging  to  the  train,  to  signify  any 
piece  of  wood  which  has  been  pianed, 
and  made  perfectly  square  and  lere].— 
The  ingenious  compiler  of  the  Diction- 
naire  MUitaire,  has  observed  under  this 
tenn,  that  although  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  words,  which  have  been  in- 
serted, cannot  strictly  be  called  military, 
yet  they  are  not  to  be  deemed  entirely 
superfluous,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
wood  is  necessarily  used  in  the  artille- 
ry, &C.  We  must  offer  the  same  apc^ 
logy  for  having  given  place  to  tnany  ex- 
pressions and  words  which  may  not  be 
thought  rigorously  technical  in  military 
matters. 

REFEND,  Fr,  in  architecture,  a  par- 
tition wall,  viz.  Mur  de  Rrfend, 

REFEREF^  (rtfere,  Fr.)a  person  re- 
ferred to.  Every  candidate  for  a  va- 
cant regimental  paymastership  in  the 
British  service,  must  have  four  referees 
f^om  whom  the  war>office  obtains  the 
necessary  information  respecting  the 
responsibility  of  himself  and  his  sure- 
ties. 

REFLUX,  Fr.  the  ebb  tide. 

REFONDRE,  Fr.  to  put  damaged 
pieces  of  ordnance  iu  the  foundery,  for 
the  purpose  of  melting  it  down;  to  new 
cast. 

REFONTE,  Fr.  the  melting  down 
again  or  new  casting. 

To  REFORM,  (reformer^  Fc)  gene- 
rally speaking,  (in  military  affiurs)  is  to 
reduce  a  body  of  men,  either  bj^  dis- 
banding the  whole,  Or  only  breaking  a 
part  ami  retaining  the  rest. 

RF.FORM,  (rrforme,  Fr.) 


reformation;  reduction;   a  dihhanding 
some  part  of  an  army. 

2a  Refohm,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
after  some  manoeuvre  or  evolution,  to 
bring  a  line  to  its  natural  order,  hj 
aligning  it  on  some  given  point.  This 
frequently  occurs  in  the  passage  of  lines^ 
&c.  vis.  When  a  line  of  several  batta- 
lions hath  passed  another  tliat  remains 
posted,  by  retreating  through  hy  files. 
It  may  be  reformed  in  the  following 
manner : 

To  Reform  by  a  flank  Battalion^  on 
a  central  battalian,  in  on  oblique  poU' 
tion. 

Wlien  by  a  flank  battalion,  the  line 
tliat  has  passed  is  fronted  in  column, 
and  the  several  pivots  ar«  dressed  coi^ 
rectly  before  wheeling  up  into  line.  To 
this  efiect,  the  commander  of  the  head 
battalion  will  instantly  place  the  pivots 
of  his  three  first  platoons  in  a  true  dir 
rection,  and  order  the  officers  of  his 
other  platoons  to  line  on  them;  himself 
remaining  with  the  head  platoon  at  the 
point  d'appui,  will  see  that  this  is  cor- 
rectly done.  The  first  battalion  thus 
steadied,  wi^l  become  a  sufBcient  direc- 
tion for  the  second,  and  every  other  one, 
to  prolong  it  by  their  adjutants;  and 
this  operation,  tnough  successive-  from 
platoon  to  platoon,  and  from  battalion 
to  battalion,  may  be  performed  quickly 
,and  correctly;  if  the  adjutants  are  time- 
ously  detached,  and  if  the  head  of  the 
column  is  quickly  arranged. 

To  Refobm  aflrtt  line  on  a  central 
battalion. 

In  order  to  give  the  alignement  from 
a  central  battalion,  after  halting  and 
fronting,  tlie  platoon\  pivots  of  the  given 
battalion  are  from  its  head  to  be  accu- 
rately lined  by  its  commander,  in  the 
true  direction.  This  battalion  being 
placed,  from  which  distances  and  drc^ 
sings  are  taken,  the  others  will  instantly 
proceed  to  line  their  pivot  flanks  upoR 
It :  those  that  are  behind  it,  will  readily 
do  this ;  those  that  are  before  it  will 
find  more  dithculty,  as  they  must  take, 
their  distances  from  the  rear ;— to  far 
cilitate  this  necessary  object,  their  pla- 
toon oiBcers  will  face  to  the  directing 
battalion,  and  will  then  suooessivelj 
take  their  distances  and  covering  from 
their  then  front;  as  soon  as  each  has 
acquired  his  true  position,  he  will  face 
about  and  make  his  pUtoon  join  to  and 
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dress  to  him.  The  line  will  then  be 
ready  to  forna,  by  wheeling  up  to  the 
pivot  flank. 

To  Reform  a  first  Rne,~^that  has 
p4ued  through  a  tecond  which  rematm 
poUed^-^n  an  oblique  posUioru 

When  it  is  found  necessary  that  the 
passing  battalions,  which  constitute  the 
'  £rst  line,  should  taie  a  new  position 
not  iiarallel  to  the  second,  or  to  their 
own  uriginal  tbmiationi  the  commander 
with  his  two  leading  platoons,  will  first 
enter  it  (i.  e.  the  new  position)  and  di«- 
rect  the  otiiers  to  regulate  their  flanks 
by  them ;  and  if  several  battalions  are 
passing  tlie  second  line,  the  new  aligne- 
xnent  is  thus  made  easier  for  them. 

It  frequently  h^ppens,  Uiat  a  height 
in  the  rear  is  to  be  crowned  by  a  retir- 
ing line.  In  this  case,  each  oflicer  must 
not  dress  exactly  to  the  platoon  that 

J  recedes  him,  but  in  joining  it  be  must 
alty  and  arrange  his  own  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  slope  of  the  rising  or 
ascent  can  be  entirely  seen  and  com- 
jnandedy  which  is  here  the  great  object, 
and  would  not  be  attained,  if  the  troops 
were  to  adhere  to  a  straight  line. ' 

To  REFORM,  (reformer,  Fr.)  is 
likewise  to  reduce  a  corps  of  men,  by 
cither  disbanding  the  whole  or  only 
breaking  a  part,  and  retaining  the  rest ; 
or  sometimes  by  incorporating  thbm  with 
other  regiments. 

REFO&MADO,  from  the  Spanish, 
an  officer  who,  having  lost  his  men,  is 
eontinued  in  whole  or  half-pay.  It 
also  signifies  a  volunteA  in  a  man  of 
i^r. 

REFORM^,  Fr.  the  reduction  of 
ao  armed  establishment,  such  as  is  ge- 
a^rally  made  at  the  proclamation  of 
}.eace. 

Officier  RKFORiift,  Fr,  an  officer  put 
upon  half-pay;  or  seconded  accordms 
to  the  regulations  of  the  old  Flinch 
aervice. 

REFORMED-O^ccr,  one  whose 
troop  or  company  being  broke,  is  con«* 
tinued  on  whole  or  half-pay.  He  pre- 
serves the  right  of  seniority,  and  coutir 
nues  in  the  way  of  preferment. 

REFOULEIl,  Fr.  to  ram  down. 

REFOULOIR,  Fr.  a  cannon-ram- 
mer. 

REFUGEE,  (refugie,  Fr.)  See  Emi- 

0BANT. 

To  REFUSE,  a  military  phrasei  sig- 


nifying to  throw  back|  or  to  keep  cmt  of 
that  regular  alignement  which  is  fcyrnfeecl 
when  troops  are  upon  the  point  of  en* 
gaging  an  enemy.    This  often  occurs  m 
order  to  occupy  a  parricolar  position  ; 
to  prevent  the  enemy's  designs  on  anj 
particular  part  of  a  hoe,  or  at  Icaat  to 
make  him  take  a  greater  detour  to  ef- 
fect bis  purpose;  or  that  he  may  be  ob- 
liged  to  aligne  his,  own  on  a  height 
which  is  occupied,  and  from  which  be 
may  be  flanked.     When  a  first    line 
has  passed  through  a  second,  and  it  is 
found  necessary  to  refuse  a  wing,  the 
several  platoons  of  that  line  must  pass 
according  to  the  wing  which  is  to  be  re» 
fused,    if  the  left,  for  instance,  ia  to 
be  posted,  and  the  right  to  be  refused^ 
the  platoons  may  pass  from  their  left  ; 
the  column  will  thereby  have  its  left  in 
frftnt,  will  be  more  readily  directed  oq 
the  point  d'appui,  and  the  preservation 
of  distances  will  be  facilitated,  as  tbey 
will  then  be  taken  from  the  front.     If 
the  right  is  to  be  jx>sted,  the  platoons 
may  pass  from  their  right. 

It  may  happen  where  the  passing 
line  is  to  post  one  flank  and  refiug  the 
other,  that  the  officers  will  have  their 
distances  to  take  from  behind ;  the  ori* 
ginal  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  has 
been  shiewn  ^  (page  34  6»  Part  IV.)  ano- 
ther also  may  be  applied,  which  is  to 
halt  the  whole,  at  any  time  after  pas- 
sing,  and  to  countermarch  each  pla- 
toon, which  will  then  cause  the.fatore 
formation  to  be  taken  from  the  front 
of  the  cotumn* 

A  retiring  line  may  also  refiae  a 
win^  by  forming  in  line  very  soon  after 
passing,  and  then  taking  up  an  oblique 
position  to  the  rear,  by  the  echelkw 
march,  or  some  other  of  the  modes  aU 
ready  prescribed.  See  Rules  and  ^ie* 
gulations,  from  page  357  to  page  360^ 
Part  IV.  See  also  pages  287  and  $97 
of  Saldcrn's  Elements  of  Tactics,  trans« 
lated  by  J.  Landmann. 

Frederic,  surnained  the  Great,  king  of 
Prussia,  who  had  attentively  studied  the 
tactics  of  the  ancients,  first  adopted  the 
method  of  refusing  a  wing  in  the  form* 
ing  of  an  attack.  This  method  has  been 
since  successfully  followed  by  the  best 
modem  generals.  It  answers  to  a  par- 
tial reserve  of  a  force  which  is  always 
ready  at  command;  and  in' point  of  se- 
c^rjty^  it  is  th^  reverse  of  what  the 
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French  mean  in  preter  une  iuhy  to  ex- 
pose a  win^,  or  post  it  in  a  precarious 
manner.  The  French,  daring  the  whole 
of  the  action  which  was  fought  in  Egypt, 
on  the  Slst  of  March,  1801,  refused 
their  ri^ht  wing.    Notwithstanding  this 

Precaution,  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Iritish. 

As  a  correct  formation  of  the  line  by 
the  echellon  march,  whether  it  advance 
or  retire  in  -the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
is  generally  resorted  to  when  it  is  found 
■ecessary  to  refuse  any  part  of  a  line,  it 
will  not  appear  supertluous  to  submit 
the  following  mode  which  is  practised 
by  the  French: 

FomuLtion  of  the  line  by  the  echelhn 

march  of  divisions,  by  the  covering  ter* 

Jeantt  running  ottt  to  mark  the  pointi  in 

the  netc  alipiement,  for  their  respective 

divisions. 

When  the  battalion  changes  position 
to  the  front  on  a  fixed  flank  company, 
by  throwing  forward  the  rest  of  the  bat- 
taKon,  the  commander  having  deter- 
mined the  new  line,  and  wheeled  the 
right  company  into  that  line  the  named 
number  of  paces,  (say  4)  the  remaining 
companies  wheel  two  paces  on  their 
right  forward  into  echellon.  The  co- 
vering Serjeant  of  the  second  company 
instantly  moves  out,  takes  about  3-4th 
distance  for  his  company,  faces  the  point 
d'appui,  and  places  himself  in  such  u 
manner,  that  the  outside  of  his  right  arm 
will  pass  in  liae  %%ith  the  breasts  of  the 
men  of  the  company  already  in  tlie  line. 
He  is  corrected,  if  necessary,  on  the  dis- 
tant point  of  formation  by  a  proper  per- 
son placed  on  the  right  for  that  pui^ 
pose.  On  the  word  march  and  form  line 
being  gi\en  by  the  commander,  tlie  co- 
vering Serjeant  of  the  third  company 
runs  briskly  out,  places  himself  so  as  to 
cover  the  second  serjeant,taces  the  point 
d'appui,  and  takes  the  ordered  S-4tn  dis- 
tance corrected  on  the  distant  p<iint  by 
tile  person  on  the  right.  The  officer 
commanding  the  second  company, 
marches  on  till  he  sees  himself  clear  of 
the  left  flank  of  the  right  company ;  he 
then  gives  the  word  left  shoulders  for- 
wardf  (his  right  pivot  marking  time)  and 
wlien  he  observes  his  company  sr]uare 
with  the  new  line,  he  gites  the  word 
forwardy  runs  nimb|y  out  and  places 
himself  in  front  of  die  third  left  hie  of 
the  first  formed  company^  and  when  tlie 


men  of  his  company  have  their  feet  in  the 
air  ready  to  finish  the  last  pace  to  bring 
them  into  line,  he  gives  the  word  h^lt^ 
dress,  and  dresses  his  men  close  to  the 
outside  of  the  right  arm  of  his  covering 
Serjeant ;  taking  care  that  the  outward 
flank  of  his  company 'does  not  shut  out 
the  distant  point  of  dressing ;  lie  then' 
gives  the  word  eyes  front,  piaces  him- 
self on  the  right  of  his  division,  co^ 
vered  by  his  serjeant,  who  quits  his 
ground  and  briskly  passes  through  tlie ' 
interval  on  the  riglft  of  his  division,  aa 
soon  as  he  hears  tlie  word  eya  front 
from  his  officer. 

In  this  manner  division  after  division 
arrives  in  the  new  line ;  and  as  the  co* 
vering  Serjeants  of  each  of  the  other 
divisions  approach  widiin  |5  or  ^  paces 
of  the  line,  they  run  out  to  mark  the 
points  for  their  respective  companies, 
face  the  point  d'appui  as  already  di- 
rected, and  there  remain  till  the  word 
eyes  front  is^ven  by  their  officers,  when 
they  quit  their  places  and  take  post  in 
the  rear- 

,In  forming  line  to  t^ie  rear,  by  the 
echellon  march,  (suppose  on  a  left  com- 
pany) the  same  operation  takes  place 
with  regard  to  the  covering  serjeants 
running  out,  to  mark  the  points  of  dres- 
sing for  their  respective  divisions ;  but 
with  this  diflerence,  that  instead  of  their 
taking  only  about  3-4th  distance,  tliey 
are  to  take  about  one  pace  more  or  less, 
than  the  proper  distance;  face  the  point 
of  appui,  and  are  corrected  on  the  dis- 
tant point,  as  before,  by  a  proper  person 
on  the  left.  The  commanders  of  com- 
panies will,  as  soon  as  they  see  a  proper 
front  rank  of  their  companies  touch 
that  part  of  the  line  already  formed, 
give  the  word  halt,  front,  dress.  Each 
officer  dresses  the  men  of  his  platoon 
back  till  he  brins;s  them  in  line  with  the 
outside  of  the  left  arm  of  his  covcrini; 
Serjeant;  he  then  gives  the  word  eytt 
^front,  taking  post  on  the  right  of  his 
company,  covered  by  his  serjeant,  who 
quits  his  ground  as  before  on  the  word 
eyes  front. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  proper  interval,  on  the  cover- 
ing serjeant  quitting  his  division  to 
mark  the  point  in  the  true  line,  the  offi- 
cer's place  is  to  be  immediately  filled 
by  a  supernumerary  or  other  man  from 
the  renr,  where  he  is  to  remain   till 
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'  replaced  by  the  officer,  or  covering  ser* 
jeant. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  obsen'edi  that  in 
forming  line  to  the  front  on  a  right  di« 
vision,*  the  dressing  is  close  to»  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  right  arm  of  the  co- 
vering Serjeant;  and  on  forming  the 
line  forward  on  a  left  company  or  di* 
vision,  the  dressing  is  close  to  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  left  arm.  In  form- 
ing line  to  the  rear  on  a  right  division, 
the  dressing  is  on  the  right  arm ;  and 
in  forming  Tine  to  the  rear  on  a  left  di- 
vision, the  dressing  is  on  the  left  arm  of 
the  covering  serjeant. 

In  forming  line  to  the  rear,  the  offi- 
cers, or  other  persons  appointed  to  cor»/ 
rect  the  scrjeants  on  the  distant  point 
of  formation,  move  along  in  the  rear, 
and  correct  the  Serjeants,  as  they  suc- 
cessively arrive  to  mark  the  points  for 
their  respective  divisions. 

By  tlie  foreiroing  method  of  sending 
out  tlie  covering  Serjeants  to  mark  the 
point  in  the  new  line  for  their  respec- 
tive companies,  that  inaccuracy  of  dres- 
sing, which  so  often  takes  place  when 
forming  line  to  the  front;  and  that  very 
great  confusion  and  incorrectness,  whicli 
too  frequently  occur  when  formine  to 
the  rear,  (particularly  so,  when  the  wheel 
into  echellon  is  in  any  degree  less 
tliim  the  one  eighth  of  the  circle  or  four 
paces,)  are  entirely  obviated. 

REFUSER,  Fr.  for  iis  application  in 
,  a  mi i  i  ta ry  sen se.    See  To  Ref u  s  e. 

Refuser,  Fr,  This  word  is  used 
among  the  French  as  a  sea  phrase,  viz. 
le  vaisxeau  a  refuscy  the  ship  has  missed 
the  wind. 

REGAIN,  Fr,  in  carpentry  and  ma- 
sonry, means  the  surplus  of  a  piece  of 
stone  or  wood  when  it  proves  too  broad 
or  too  long  for  any  particular  use,  and 
must  of  course  be  taken  off.  It  like- 
wise signifies  after-grass  or  math. 

REGALER,  Fr,  to  level  or  make 
even, 

REGATTA,  (regate,  Fr.)  a  rowing 
matcfi;  a  procession  by  water.  Thb 
word  is  taken  from  the  Italian,  signify- 
iue;  a  species  of  water  tournament,  or 
exhibition  which  took  place  on  the  grand 
canal,  at  Venice.  The  conqueror,  on 
these  occasions,  received  a  prize  from 
the  senate. 

REGENCY,  (rcgence,  Fr.)  the  go- 
Vf  rnment  or  governors  of  a  state  or  a 
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kingdom,  during  the  minority  or  ab* 
fence  of  a  prince,  by  one  or  more  sub- 
jects. Alto  a  post  of  dignity  with  wbicb 
one  or  more  persons  are  invested  under 
visitations  ot  disease  or  incapacit]^  io 
the  lawful  sovereign.  A  French  writer 
says,  on  this  subject,  **  That  it  is  a  dig- 
nity sometimes  more  envied  than  the 
crown  itself.  Ood  knows,*'  adds  be, 
*'  it  is  already  too  much  for  any  honest 
man  to  be  condemned  to  wear  the  Ut- 
terr 

.Rij^enry  also  means  certun  persons 
who<are  at  the  bead  of  difierent  states 
in  Europe. 

REGET,  Fr,  switch. 

R^GIE,  Jr.  government^  administra- 
tion. 

REGIMENT,  (r^iff^^^j  Fr.)a  tens 
applied  to  any  body  of  troops,  wbicb,  if 
cavalry,  consists  of  one  or  more  squa- 
drons, commanded  by  a  colonel;  and, 
if  infantry,  of  one  or  more  battalion*, 
each  commanded  in.  the  same  maoDer. 
The  squadrons  in  cavalry  regiments  are 
divided,  sometimes  into  sis,  and  some- 
times into  nine  troops.    The  battaliens 
of  British  infantry  are  generally  divid«f 
into  ten  companies,  two  of  whicb  are 
called  the  flanks;  one  on  tlie  right  coo- 
sisting  of  grenadiers,  and  anotberoo 
the  left  formed  of  light  troops.    There 
is  not,  however,  any  establislied  rule  oo 
this  head;  as  both  Cavalry  and  infantij 
regiments  differ  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  service  in  time  of  war,  or  the 
principli-'s  of  oeconomy  in  time  of  pea* 
We  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  c*ery 
regiment  of  foot  should  consist  ^\^^ 
men,  making  three  battalions  of  800 
each.  The  German  regiments  frequent- 
ly consist  of  2000  men ;  and  the  rep- 
meiit  of  Piamlv  in  the  old  French  ser- 
vice had  6000.*    The  French  made  a 
distinction  between    the  commaiw'«« 
ofticer  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  a^" 
the  commanding  officer  o(  a  r^"!f"f 
of  infantrv.      The   former  ^as  stuea 
Mnlre  di  Camp,  the  latter  Colml,  a» 
with  us.  f 

According  to  the  establisiimeni  oi 

the  presfcur  French  arniv,  tlie  t*"'\'j 
regiment  is  confined  to  tfie  c««;*[''.^'JV*! 
artillery;  and  lije  name  of  Iwh  hr»?^ - 
is  given  to  the  infantrv.    S»>  that  r  / 
de  brigade,   chief    of '  brigade,  corj^ 

spends  with  our  colonel  <»»  "  '^^'^'r'rt)- 
of  infantry.    Thi^i^aojmn»tJuii  *»' '^j 
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lone!  is  stitl  retained  in  the  French  ca- 
valry. 

With  respect  to  the  derivation  of  the 
^vord,  it  appears,  that  the  best  etjrmo- 
logy  is  from  the  French  word  rigie, 
management,  which  conies  from  the 
]L«atin  rtgere,  to  govern.  Hence  a  regi- 
ment is  said  to  be  governed  by  a  colo- 
nel. M.  Beneton,  a  celebrated  French 
etymologist,  differs  from  this  explana- 
tion. He  traces  it  from  the  French  r^ 
gimcy  which  signifies  system,  re^men, 
administradoni  and  which  is  again  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  rrgimen,  bearini^ 
the  same  import.  In  a  physical  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  regifne(und.  rtgimai,) 
is  used  to  express  any  body  that  is  com- 
posed of  several  others.  But  this  is 
mere  conjecture  on  his  part. 

Regiments  were  first  formed  in 
France  in  the  year  1558,  and  in  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1660. 

Although  the  several  regiments  in  the 
British  service  have  various  facings, 
and  in  the  cavalry  as  well  as  artillery, 
are  totally  different  from  one  another 
with  respect  to  colour,  they  are  never- 
theless distinguished  by  numbers  only. 
Fonnerly,  indeed,  the  militia,  belong- 
ing to  the  city  of  London,  was  known 
by  the  facings  of  the  different  regi- 
ments. This  circumstance  puts  us  in 
mind  of  a  lau:;hable  passage  in  Samuel 
Footers  humorous  farce  of  the  Mayor 
of  Garrett  Major  Sturgeon  is  tliere 
made  to  say,  (in  giving  an  account  of 
the  several  promotions  he  had  gone 
through,)  that  he  had  served  under 
JeflTery  Dunstable,  knight,  alderman  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  colonel  of  the 
yellow. 

During  the  rebellion  in  1745,  (which 
end^d  in  1746,  when  the  pretender  was 
completely  overthrown  at  the  battle 
of  Culloden,)the  following  proclamation 
was  uasted  up  throughout  the  City  of 
London : 

**  Notice  is  hereby  {;iven,  that  every 
officer  and  soldier  in  the  six  regiments 
of  militia,  without  waiting  for  oeat  of 
drum,  or  any  other  notice,  do  imme- 
diately on  hearing  the  said  si;^nals,  re- 
pair with  their  arms,  and  tlie  usual 
quantity  of  powder  and  ball,  to  their 
respective  rendezvous;  the  rtd  regi- 
ment upon  Tower-hill;  the  firecn  in 
Guildhall-vard;  ^yellow  in  St  Paul's 
^hurch-yard;  the  iriWf«  ot  the  Royal 


Exchange;  the  blue  in  Old  Fish-street; 
and  the  orange  regiment  in  West  Smith- 
field." 

We  must,  however,  make  one  excep* 
tion  to  the  general  rule  observed  in  the 
service,  with  regard  to  numbers,  which 
is  the  third  regiment;  that  corps  is  ge- 
nerally called  the  ofd  bufft,  from  their 
facings  being  of  buff  colour. 

Dromedary  Regi  ment,  a  corps  raised 
bv  the  French  during  their  stay  in 
JE^vf.t.  The  men  were  mounted  upon 
dromedaries.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Mr,  Murier,  in  his  account  of  a  cam- 
p-ii^n  with  the  Ouoman  aimy  in  1800, 
the  dromedaries  composing  this  troop 
are  made  to  go  through  a  number  of 
evolutions,  and  when  attacked  thev  ire 
formed  into  a  hollow  square :  they  kneel, 
and  by  means  of  a  cord  which  is  thrown 
rouncTone  of  the  knees,  they  are  pre- 
vented from  getting  up,  and  thus  Uiey 
afford  a  breast-work  for  the  soldier,—* 
The  same  author  observes  in  a  note, 
page  59,  that  the  most  convenient  and 
only  way  of  travelling  in  Egypt  is  upon 
dromedaries.  The  traveller  need  not 
encumber  himself  with  food  for  his  ani- 
mal, as  a  very  scanty  allowance  of  beans 
suffices  for  many  days'  journey.  Trur 
vellers  ride  upon  convenient  saddles; 
and  the  animal  is  so  docile,  that  he  is 
guided  only  by  touching  him  with  a 
small  stick  on  the  side  that  he  is  to  turn. 
Some  have  a  ring  through  each  nostril, 
which  serves  as  a  bit  to  a  bridle  fasten- 
ed to  them.  Tl\ey  walk  very  fast;  and 
their  trot  is  swift,  but  very  inconve- 
nient. 

Cape  Regiment.  We  have  already 
mentioned  under  the  article  Hottentott^ 
(which  see)  that  a  proposal  had  been  de- 
livered in  CO  government  to  raise,  train, 
and  discipline  a  certain  number  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ilope.  This  proposal,  after  considera- 
ble delay,  and  much  deliberation,  was 
finally  accepted;  and  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  the  sudden  cessation  of  arms 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  French 
Republic,  Colonel  King  received  hit 
letter  of  ser\'ice  for  that  purpose.— 
The  difierent  oAcers  were  gazetted; 
but  the  prospects  of  the  individual 
who  conceived  the  plan,  and  the  bene- 
ficial effects  which  must  have  accued 
to  both  countries  from  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a  harmless  and  industrious  set 
bD  of 
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of  people,  soon  yielded  to  tlie  impe- 
rious terms  of  diplomatic  arrange- 
ment, 

Malawi  Regiment,  a  corps  which 
has  been  raised  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  doing  duty  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon. 

REGIMENTAL^  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  a  regiment 

REGiM£NTAL-s/a^    See  Staff. 

REGIMENTALS,  the  uniform 
clothing  of  the  army ;  as  a  hat,  coat, 
'waistcoat,  breeches,  stocks,  shoes^  boots, 
spats,  spatterdashes,  &c. 

Regimental  courta-martiaL  See 
Courts-Martial. 

Regimental  band.    See  Band. 

Regimental  book.    See  Book. 

Regimental  parade.    See  Parade. 

Regimental  orders.    See  Orders. 

Regimental  necessaries.  By  the 
mutiny  act,  it  is  declared,  that  any  per- 
son buying,  detaining,  or  exchanging 
any  articles  called  regimental  necessa- 
ries, or  who  shall  cause  the  colour  of 
the  clothes  to  be  changed,  shall  for- 
feit 51.  Soldiers  sellipg  or  exbhangiilg 
them,  are  liable  to  military  punishment, 
&c. 

Regimental  receipts  for  forage  on 
urvice.  Vouchers  which  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  contractors  of  an  army  to 
authorize  them  to  have  their  claims  dis- 
charged by  the  commissary-general,  or 
his  deputies.  It  is  sensibly  observed  in 
patre  32  of  the  British  Commissary,  that 
in  every  case  there  should,  If  possible, 
be  only  one  voucher  for  one  issue.  The 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  must  be 
simple,  and  it  is  adopted  by  those  who 
certainly  have  most  experience;  for  eve- 
ry German  corps,  or  German  officer,  who 
draws  forage,  or  any  other  article,  from 
the  commissariat,  bends  a  mere  receipt. 
This  prevents  farther  writing  or  trouble, 
because  the  receipt  may  be  presented  in 
the  open  field,  and  is  in  itself  a  complete 
voucher.  All  that  is  required,  is  for 
the  regiment  to  order  its  forage  party  to 
bring  back  the  receipt,  if  the  quantity 
be  not  obtained; -and  the  quarter-mas- 
ter, or  foraghig  serjcant,  to  give  a  re- 
ceipt for  what  he  gets,  if  oii'y  part  can 
be  had. 

REGIR,  Tr.  to  govern;  to  mannge; 
to  take  cliar<;e  of,  viz. 

'Regir  des  soldats,  to  take  charge  of 
soldiers. 


REGLE,  Fr.    See  Rule. 

Vent  Reglk,  Fr.  a  trade  wind. 

REGLEMENT.    See  Regulatiox. 

REGRATTER,  Fr.  in  architecture, 
to  scrape  tiie  outside  of  a  building. 

Among  engravers,  this  word  signifies 
to  re-touch  a  plate. 

REGULAR,  in  geometry,  a  regular 
body  is  a  solid,  whose  surface  is  com- 
posed of  regular  and  equal  figures,  and 
whose  solid  angles  are  all  equal. 

Regular  a^/ac/»,  io  a  siege,  are  such 
as  are  made  in  form;  that  is,  by  r^ular 
approaches.    See  Attacks. 

Regular,  when  applied  to  the  armr, 
signifies  well  disciplined,  and  fit  for  any 
service.  Hence  regular  troops,  or  re- 
gulars. 

REGULARS,  (troupes  reguiitrts, 
Fr.)  those  troops  whose  conditions  of 
enrolment  are  not  limited  to  time  or 
place,  in  contradistinction  to  fencibic* 
militia,  or  volunteer  corps;  called  also 
The  Line. 

To  REGULATE,  to  adjust  by  rule 
or  method. 

REGULATING  Bfl«fl/iaii.   See  Pa- 
ra//e/is/n  of  a  March. 

REGULATION,   the  act  of  regu- 
lating, or  adjusting  by  rule  or  method. 

Regulation,  a  term  generally  used 
in  the  British  army  to  signify  the  regu- 
lated price  at  which  any  commission,  or 
saleable  warrant  is  permitted  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  These  prices  have  been  fixed 
ny  the  king.  For  particulars,  see  Mili- 
tary Finance. 

To  buy  or  sell  at  the  Regulatiox^ 
to  ^ive  or  receive  for  a  commission  the 
exact   sum  tliat  has   been  settled   by 
the  kind's  authority.    When  an  officer 
is  allowed  to  retire  from  a  regiment 
with  permission  to  sell,  the  one  next  for 
purchase  is  supposed  to  pay  the  r^u- 
lation  price  ot  his  commission;  bur  it 
frequently  happens,  tliat  parties  agree 
among  themselves  with  respect  to  terms; 
and  it  sometimes  occurs,  that  young 
men  of  interest  and  fortune  stop  the 
regular  promotions  of  officers  by  over- 
bidding   the    market.      We    sincerely 
nihh  it  were  within  the  limits  of  this 
work  to  go  thoroughly  into  all  the  mys- 
teries  of  sale  and   purchase;  aud  to 
lay  open  the  secret  traffic  of  military 
brokerage. 

Cavalry  REGULATiONSy  a  book  pub- 
lished by  authority,  so  called.    It  con- 
tains 
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tains  specific  instructions  for  the  for- 
mations and  movements  of  the  British 
cavalry;  which  are,  by  his  Majesty's 
commands,  to  be  strictly  observed  and 
practised  by  the  cavalry  corps  in  gene- 
ral, in  the  British  service,  till  further 
orders.  The  commander  in  chief  has 
further  directed^  that  every  officer  of 
cavalry  shall  be  provided  with  a  copy 
of  these  regulations,  and  the  command- 
ing officers  of  corps  are  to  take  care 
that  this  order  be  duly  observed.  Col. 
Le  Marchaot,  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  Military  College,  has  written  some 
very  judicious  elucidations  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Jfi/an/ryREGULATtOKS,  a  book  pub- 
lished by  authority,  so  called.  This  in- 
genious system  of  tactics  has  been  trans- 
uited  ana  compiled  from  the  best  fo- 
reign authorities,  and  has  been  adapt- 
ed to  the  British  service  by  General 
David  Dundas,  to  whose  indefatigable 
industry  and  perseverance  not  only  the 
government  of  the  country,  but  the  a> 
my  at  large,  stand  considerably  indcbt- 
eci.  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
direct,  that  these  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions shall  be  strictly  followed  and  ad- 
hered to,  without  any  deviation  what- 
soever therefrom ;  and  such  orders  be- 
fore given,  as  may  be  found  to  interfere 
with,  or  counteract  their  eflectand  ope- 
ration, are  to  be  considered  as  cancelled 
and  annulled.  As  sincere  well-wishers 
to  good  order  and  discipline,  we  recom- 
mend the  frequent  perusal  of  this  po^ 
sage  to  every  commanding  officer  in  the 
service,  particularly  to  the  consideration 
of  those  gentlemen  who  may  naturally 
feel  a  little^  reluctant  to  unlearn ;  and 
we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
apologize  for  not  having  entered  more 
fully  into  the  cavalry  regulations.  It 
will,  however,  be  remembered,  (as  Ge- 
neral Dundas  himself  observes,  page 
281,  Ca\'Hlry  Regulations)  that  the  ge- 
neral principles  for  the  formations  and 
movements  of  cavalry  and  infantry  be- 
ing invariably  the  same,  tlieir  more  par- 
ticular explanation  in  several  points,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Regulations  for  the 
Infantry;  from  which  we  have  madeoc 
casional  extracts,  as  a  general  outline  of 
what  we  hope  hereafter  more  speciii* 
cally  to  detail. 

Central  Regulations  and  Orden, 
a  collection  of  certain  general  rules 


which  were  published  by  autliority  oo 
the  30th  of  Aueust,  1799,  and  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  ground-work 
of  those  instructions  that  generals  com- 
manding districts,  and  officers  in  the 
command  of  brigades  and  regimen ts* 
forts  and  garrisons,  may  find  it  necessa* 
ry  to  issue  to  the  troops  under  their  re* 
spective  commands.  To  use  the  words 
of  the  adjutant*general,  ^  This  publica* 
tion  does  by  no  means  comprehend  the 
whole  detail  which  the  various  duties 
and  services,  and  the  interior  osconomy 
and  management  of  rej^iments  may  re* 

?iuire.''  'fiiey  are  principally  extracted 
rom  a  book,  intituled  The  Rudimentt 
of  Wary  which  was  published  by  N.  * 
Conant  in  1777>  and  ought  to  be  atteo* 
tively  perused  by  every  British  officer; 
since  tney  are  directed  to  be  considered 
as  the  standing  orders  of  the  army  at 
large.  They  cannot  be  altered,  or  in 
any  sense  be  deviated  from,  without 
the  king's  or  commander  in  chief's  ap* 
probation. — It  is,  however,  to  be  la* 
mented,  that  a  book,  manifestly  calcu« 
lated  for  the  interior  management  of 
the  army,  and  consequently  a  necessary 
compamon  to  the  Rules  and  Regula* 
tions,  should  not  have  been  more  spe- 
cific. Many  circumstances,  appai'eutly 
insignificant  in  themselves,  and,  olf 
course,  unnoticed  at  head-quarters^ 
grow  into  objects  of  serious  discussioa 
among  the  different  regiments  of  tlie 
service,  both  at  home  and  abroad.— -It 
is  an  old  maxim,  that  lie  who  neglects 
small  faults  will  soon  fall  iuto  great  of* 
fences. 

REIMBODY.  To  re-imbody,  is  to 
embody  asain  any  regiment  or  corps 
that  has  Been  disbanded.  *Thus,  the 
militia  is  disbanded,  and  partially  reim* 
bodied  for  28  days  in  every  year  during 
peace. 

REIN,  (rene,  Fr.)  that  part  of  a 
bridle  which  extends  from  toe  head  of 
a  horse  to  the  hands  of  the  rider,  he. 

REINFORCE,  in  founding  guns, 
that  part  of  a  gun  next  to  the  breech, 
which  is  made  stronger  than  the  rest  of 
the  piece,  in  order  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  powder.  There  are  generally  two 
in  each  piece,  called  the  first  and  second 
reinforce:  tlie  second  is  something 
smaller  than*  the  first,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  when  the  powder  is  m« 
Bamed,  and  occupies  a  greater  space 
5  D  2  it^ 
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its  force  is  diminished;  which  is  not  tlie 
case. — See  Cannon. 

REiNFORCE-rin^.  There  are  three 
in  each  gun,  called  the  first,  second,  and 
third :  they  are  £at  mouldings,  like  Aat 
iron  hoops,  placed  at  the  breech  end  of 
the  first  and  second  reinforce,  projecting 
from  the  rest  of  the  metal  by  about  | 
of  an  inch. 

REINFORCEMENT  to  the  army, 
is  an  addition  of  fresh  troops  to  streng- 
then an  army,  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
go  on  with  an  enterprize,  &c. 

REJOINDER.  In  military  courts- 
martial  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  re- 
joinder; that  is,  when  the  prosecutor 
makes  a  reply  to  the  defendant,  the 
latter  nuiy  answer  again. 

To  REINSTATE,  Fr.  to  place  an 
officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  same  rank  and  situation  from  which 
he  had  been  removed. 

To  REJOIN,  to  meet  again;  to  re- 
turn. He  left  his  regiment  when  it 
broke  up  camp,  but  rejoined  it  again 
before  the  army  marched  into  the  ene- 
my's country. 

RfejOUISSANCES  puhUques,  Fr. 
public  rejoicings  or  thanksgivings.  Che- 
valier Folard  makes  a  curious  and  in- 
teresdng  comment  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject, in  one  of  his  notes  upon  Polybius. 
He  therein  asserts,  that  the  Te  Deum, 
or  thanksgiving  to  God,  was  as  mu^h 
practised  among  the  heathens  as  it  is 
among  the  modems. 

REITRE,  Fr,  a  term  derived  from 
the  German,  signifying  a  cuirassier  or 
mounted  soldier;  a  dragoon.  It  is 
used  among  the  French  to  express  de- 
rision and  contempt.  They  say,  for  in- 
stance, de  quoi  s*avise  ce  vieux  Reitre 
de  devenir  amoureux  d  solxante  et  qua- 
iorse  antf  what  can  induce  this  old 
dotard  to  fall  in  love  at  seventy-four  ? 

REITRES,  a  body  of  horse,  of  which 
the  elite  of  the  German  cavalry  was 
formerly  composed.  This  corps  was  of 
infinite  use  to  France  during  the  re- 

fency  of  Catharine  of  M^icis.  The 
ing  of  Navarre  had  upwards  of  55,000 
of  these  troops  in  support  of  the  Gal- 
vinists. 

Rbitrbs,  Fr,  a  body  of  armed  horse- 
men>  who  came  out  of  Germany,  and 
entered  into  the  French  service  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  III,  They  were 
incorporated  with  the  carabineers. 


RELAYER,  Fr.  to  relieve;  to  lessen 
the  labour  of  any  particular  set  o£  men 
by  occasionally  sending  fresh  -mrorkr' 
men. 

RELAIS,  Fr.  a  term  used  in  fortifi- 
cation to  signify  a  space,  containing 
some  feet  in  breadth,  which  is  betvreen 
the  foot  of  the  rampart  and  the  scau-pe 
of  the  fobse.  It  serves  as  a  convenient 
receptacle  for  the  earth  that  oocasioo- 
ally  crumbles  off. 

Cheval  de  RELAIS,  Jr.  a  haduaoj 
horse.  ' 

RELATION  otf  RECrr,  Wr.  anj 
account  or  description  which  is  given 
of  a  war,  or  battle,  or  warlike  feat^ 
&c. 

RELAY-Aorse^  in  the  artillery,  are 
spare  horses  that  march  with  the  anil-    . 
lery    and    baggage,    ready    to    relieve 
others,  or  to  assist  in  getting  up  a  hil4 
or  through  bad  roads,  &c. 

RELEASE.  The  commanding  ofE- 
cer  alone  has  the  prerogative  of  releasing 
a  prisoner  from  confinement,  after  he 
has  once  been  duly  given  in  charge  to 
the  guard,  with  his  crime  or  crimes 
stated  in  writing;  or  of  remitting  after 
he  has  been  adjudged  to  suffer  military 
punishment;  except  in  cases  of  a  ge- 
neral court-martial,  when  the  king  alone 
can  remit  or  mitigate. 

RELEVtE,  Jr.  the  afternoon. 

RELEVER,  jPr.  to  relieve.    Hence, 

Relever  une  sentineliey  Fr.  to  re- 
lieve a  sentry,  by  posting  another  sol- 
dier in  hb  room. 

Relever  la  garde^  Fr.  to  relieve 
guard. 

Relever,  Fr,  This  word  is  also 
used  by  the  French  to  hold,  or  to  have 
a  right  to.  Thus,  U  roi  ne  releve  que 
de  Dieu  sent;  the  king  holds  of  God 
alone. 

RELIEF,  Fr,  an  order,  given  by  the 
minister  at  war,  to  authorize  an  oiiicer 
to  receive  the  arrears  of  pKy  which  had 
accumulated  during  bis  absence  from 
the  regiment. 

Relief,  Fr.  in  architecture,  means 
the  same  as  the  term  dues  when  used 
in  English. 

RELIEN,  Fr.  the  broken  grains  of 
gunpowder  which  have  not  passed 
through  the  sHexe. 

lb  RELIEVE  the  guards  is  to  put 
fresh  men  upon  guard,  which  is  generally 
done  every  24  hours. 

7> 
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To  Relieve  the  trcncheSy  is  to  relieve 
the  guard  of  (he  trenches,  by  appointing 
those  for  that  duty,  who  have  not  been 
there  before,  or  whose  turn  is  next. 

To  Relieve  the  tentrict,  is  to  put 
fre&h  men  upon  that  duty  from  the 
guard,  which  is  geuerully  done  evei-y 
two  hours,  by  a  corporal  who  attencfs 
the  relief,  to  see  the  proper  orders  are 
delivered  to  the  soldier  wno  relieves. 

RELIEVER,  an  iron  ring  fixed  to  a 
handle  by  means  of  a  socket,  so  as  to 
be  at  right  angles  to  it :  it  serves  to  dis- 
engage the  searcher  of  a  gun,  when  one 
of  its  points  is  retained  in  a  hole,  and  ) 
cannot  be  got  out  otherwise.  See 
Search PR 

RELIGION,  //fl  Re/igioji,  Fr.;  re- 
verence, which  is  awful  and  affection- 
ate towards  God ;  connected  with  be- 
nevolence, which  is  thoughtful  and  ac- 
tive towards  man.  Religion,  in  ob- 
servances, has  differed  in  different  com- 
munities, and  in  difierent  individuals  of 
the  same  community.  All  these  are 
freely  tolerated  with  us ;  and,  by  pro- 
voking conversation  to  offend  against 
any  of  them,  is  ungentlemanlike  con- 
duct, offending  also  against  the  articles 
of  war. 

Religion,  like  other  accomplish- 
ments, must  be  most  improved  and 
best  expressed  by  appropriate  labours, 
and  by  well-counselled  rites.  Yet,  apart 
from  these,  how  finely  has  it  been  ex- 
pressed and  adorned  by  acts  not  ritual, 
and  by  collateral  aids !  Among  a  mul- 
titude of  other  splendid  illustrations, 
by  the  glorious  successes  of  Milton  and 
Shak  spear,  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Mr.  Boyle !  by  such  deaths  as  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney  and  Bayard's !  Though  the 
expiring  worship  of  the  one  was  no 
;nore  tiian  a  silent  rapture  over  liis  up- 
lifted sword,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  a  wounded  comrade,  the  conclusive 
bounty  olT  the  other ! 

The  religious  sense  may  aspire  and 
impress,  under  circumstances  tnat  seem 
untoward,  and  in  actions  the  most 
slight;  as,  in  the  short  convivial  i>ong 
of  General  Wolf,  at  supper,  before  the 
battle  of  Quebec ;  and  in  the  favourite 
essay  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  so  well  hit 
off  one  day,  %vhen  he  was  on  the  Tow- 
er-duty, an  ensign,  in  the  guards. 

In  General  Wolf '»  song,  what  is  thus 
good  in  the  2d  and  last  stanza,  derives 


(but  with  the  comparative  weakness, 
too  common  in  desceiuUnts  of  all  sort9» 
from  great  lines)  from  Lucan  and  Dan* 
te;  i>ji'  Lucan  has  this  fine  thought  :•* 

Animaque^  capacet 

MortU  ! 

For  the  intrepidity  inspired  by  re- 
ligion, there  is  this  admirable  expre^ 
sion  in  the  best  dramatic  poet  of  the 
French  :— 

Je  crains  Vieu,  Abner^-~Je  n^ai  point 
^avtre  crainte  ! 

By  the  bye,  the  affecting  thought  of 
Wolf  is  the  same  with  Dante's  on  his 
own  grave:— 

Auctoremque  suum  pctiit. 

It  may  not  be  superHuuus  to  add  to 
this  article  (which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  a  grave  and  intelligent  divine 
of  the  church  of  England^,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  articles  of^  war  to  up* 
braid  any  person  on  the  score  or  ground 
of  his  religion,  birth,  or  country. 

A  REMAIN,  a  term  used  among 
storekeepers  belonging  to  the  board  of 
ordnance,  &c.  to  express  the  actual 
quantity  of  stores  which  is  found  at  an 
outport,  6cc.  when  a  new  storekeeper  is 
appointed. 

Remains  of  stores  are  ordered  to  hi 
taken  at  all  placob  at  home,  once  in 
seven  years,  as  also  at  the  expiration  of 
a  war.  In  foreign  parts  a  remain  is 
taken  only  on  the  appointment  of  a  new 
storekeeper.  See  Office  of  Ordnance^ 
or  Board  of  Ordnance, 

To  REM.VND,  to  send  back;  as 
when  a  soldier  who  has  been  brought 
out  of  prison,  or  the  guard-house,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  examined  or  tried, 
is  sent  back  without  any  thing  final  oo> 
currino;  relative  to  his  case. 

To  REMARK,  to  take  note  of  any 
thing. 

Remarks.  Array  returns,  regiment- 
al statements,  guard  reports,  &c.  have 
a  column  allotted  for  remarks  and  ob- 
servations relative  to  extraordinary  oc- 
currences. 

REMBATlQUER,Fr.  tore-embark. 

REMBLAI,  Pr.  earth  collected  to- 
gether for  tlie  purpose  of  making  a  bank, 
wav,  &c. 

IlEMBLAYER,  Tr.  to  coUect  earth 
together. 

REMBOITER,  Fr.  the  syne  as  Em- 
hoiter,  to  replace,  to  put  together.  Tlic 
latter  tenn  is  ubed  by  the  French  in 

artillery 
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artillery  and  cavalry  manceuvres.  It  is 
the  correlative  to  Dcboiter;  to  break 
off. 

REMETTRE,  Fr,  to  restore,  to 
bring  back  again.  It  is  frequently  used 
in  a  military  sense,  viz.  Remettre  un 
hataillofij  to  restore  or  bring  back  a 
battalion  to  its  original  formation. 

Remettez  vous.  This  term  agrees 
with  the  British  phrase — As  you  were. 
Se  Remettrej  to  take  a  former  position, 
to  return  to  the  original  ground. 

REMIT,  to  lessen;  as*  to  remit  a 
part  of  a  soldier's  punishment. 

To  REMONSTRATE,  to  make  a  re- 
presentation of  a  case  or  cases  wherein 
one  or  more  may  consider  themselves 
to  be  aggrieved.  Military  men  may 
remonstrate  through  their  superior  of- 
ficers; but  where  the  duty  of  the  ser- 
vice is  concerned,- that  duty  must  be 
first  performed  with  cheerfulness  and 
fidelity. 

RRMONTE,  Fr.    See  Remount. 

REMON TER,  Fr.  to  remount. 

Remonter  une  compagnie  de  cava^ 
leriey  Fr.  to  remouut  a  troop  of  horse.  ■ 

Remoxter  une  riviere,  Tr.  to  sail 
up  a  river. 

RfeMORA,  Fr.  This  word  is  some- 
times written  Remora,  and  signifies  ob- 
stacle, hindrance.  It  comes  from  the 
Latin  Rernora,  a  small  fish,  which  wus 
supposed  hy  the  ancients  to  impede  the 
progress  of  a  ship. 

REMORAL,  Fr.  an  officer  belong- 
ing to  a  galley  who  has  charge  of  the 
oar*'. 

To  REMOVE,  to  change  the  situa- 
tion of  a  person. 

A  REMOUNT,  means  a  supply  of 
good  and  serviceable  horses  for  the 
whole  or  part  of  a  cavalry  regiment. 
The  following  instructions  have  been 
copied  from  a  compilation  of  general 
and  rcgimentid  orders,  viz,  the  size  of 
the  horses  for  the  heavy  cavalry  must 
run  from  15  hands  and  1  inch,  to  15, 
3 ;  and  the  age  be  4  or  5  off,  if  possi- 
ble ;  the  tiiliinj:  horses  coming  four  must 
be  avoided  as  much  as  can  be^  No 
horse  must  be  taken  for  the  king^s  ser- 
vice, uiiiesh  he  be  very  close  and  com- 
pact iu  hi.s  make,  very  broad  across  the 
loins,  sliort  and  straight  backed,  close 
coupled,  i^und  barrelled,  and  well  car« 
ca^ed,.  wide  between  the  rider's  thighs, 


deep  at  the  eirt  and  shoulder^  and  full, 
though  not  neavy  chested,  with  short- 
jointed,  clean,  boney  le^,  and  foil  fur- 
nished, with  strong  thighs ;  the  shoul- 
ders must  lay  well  back ;  the  forehand 
rise  so  as  to  give  the  horse  freedom; 
and  the  head  mus(  be  so  set  on  as  to 
admit  of  his  getting  his  nose  in.  To 
this  must  be  added,  action,  and  good 
sound  full  feet,  with  o|>en  heels.  No 
horse  must  be  taken  with  flat  feet,  or 
any  lameness,  or  visible  defect  No 
heavy,  fieshy-'leggedy  lumbering  bor^, 
must  be  taken  on  any  account. 

To  REMOUNT.  To  remount  the 
cavalry  or  dragoons,  is  to  furnish  them 
with  horses  in  the  room  of  those  which 
have  been  either  killed,  disabled,  or 
cast. 

Se  REMPARER,  Fr.  to  seize  sud- 
denly; also  to  make  a  prompt  »nd 
vigorous  defence  against  any  sudden 
attack. 

Se  ReI^iparer  dCune  pl/ice,  Fr.  to  ctt 
possession  of  a  place  which  has  bcea  id 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

REMPART,  Fr.    Tliis  word  is  used 
figuratively  by  the  French.    They  saj 
'^une  ville  tres  forte  est  le  rempart  dc 
toute  une  Province,  a  very  strong  town 
is  a  rampart  to  a  whole  province.    I  n£ 
grandejteuve  est  le  rempart  rHiproq^^ 
de  drux  souvcrainetes,    a    large  n>ef 
serves  as  a    mutual   rampart  to  two 
neighbouring  powers.     Malto  is  called 
by  the  French,  le  rempart  de  la  Ore' 
tlenti,  the  rampart  of  Christianity;  al- 
luding to  its  situation  with  respect  to 
Turkey.    We  also  say,  with  the  IVewchf 
speaking  of  a  beloved  general,  lesgarda 
luijirent  U7i  rempart  dc  leurs  corps,  the 
guards  made  a  rampart  round  him  i^^w 
their  bodies.     For  its  military  account, 
see  Rampabt.  , 

REMPLI8SAGE  de  muraille,  Fr.  tie 
inside  of  a  wall  which  is  filled  up  witfi 
rugged  stone,  or  materials. 

REMPORl'ER,  Fr.  to  carry  away; 
to  bear  away.  p 

Rem  PORTER  Ic  prix  de  la  course,  rr. 
to  get  the  prize,  or  be  first  at  a  louj' 
nament  or  race.  Hence  remporter^ 
victoire,  to  carry  awav  th«  victor}'<'^ 
The  French  also  say,  remporter  u»  tfr«^* 
tase  sur  Pennemi,  *to  gain  an  advaflta^ 
over  the  enemy.  Le  gintrai .'"'  .  • 
porti  tout  percc  de  coupSy  tou^  ^  M/t<, 
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halles,  the  general  was  carried  otf  the 
iield  pierced  through  with  blows^  and 
crippled  wiHi  mm-shot  wounds. 

HENCONTRE,  Fr,    This  word  has 
l>een  adopted  amongst  us,  and  signifies 
either  a  private  c)uarrel,  in  which  indi- 
viduals acrideutully  meet  and  tight;  or 
an  unexpected  and  irregular  combat  be* 
tween  two  bodies  of  armed  men,  who 
l>elong  to  armies  that  arc  in  hostile  op- 
position to  each  other.    Thus,  as  in  the 
former  instunce,  it  serves  to  distinguish 
the  casual  determination  of  a  feud  or 
difference  from  the  pre-determined  and 
settled  plan  of  a  duel;  so  in  the  latter 
it  marks  the  difference  between  a  sLir- 
mish,  &c.  and  a  ret;ular  battle. 
RENDER.    Ste  Surrender. 
RENDEZVOUS,  the  place  appoint- 
ed for  troops  to  assemble  at.     It  like- 
vrise  means  any  particular  spot  that  is 
fixed  upon  for  two  duellists  to  decide 
their  quarrel. 

Rendezvous, Hn  a  military  sense, 
Rendevous,  )  the  place  appointed 
by  the  general,  where  all  the  troops 
that  compose  the  army  are  to  meet  at  the 
time  appointed,  in  case  of  an  alann.— > 
This  place  should  be  iixed  upon,  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  ground,  and 
the  sort  of  troops  quartered  in  the  vil- 
lage. In  an  open  country  it  is  easy  to 
ii\  upon  a  place  of  rendezvous,  because 
the  general  has  whatever  ground  he 
thinks  necessary.  In  towns  and  villages 
the  largest  streets,  or  market-places,  are 
very  tit ;  but  let  the  place  be  where  it 
will,  the  troops  must  assemble  with  ease, 
and  lie  ready  fur  the  prompt  execution 
of  orders. 

RENDU,  Fr.  surrendered,  given  up. 
Soldat  Rendu,  Fr,  This  term  is 
used  to  expre^s  the  difference  between 
a  soldier  who  deserts  to  the  enemv»  and 
one  who  lays  down  his  arms.  In  the 
former  instance  he  is  called  Diterteur ; 
in  the  latter,  soldat  rendu.  It  is  some- 
limes  used  as  a  substantive,  viz.  un 
rendu^  a  man  who  has  surrendered. 

RENDRE,  Fr.  to  surrender  a  for- 
tified place  up.>n  teniis  of  capitulation. 
Rendre  Cepeef  le$  armc^y  Fr.  to  de- 
liver up  sword  and  arms,  or  to  submit 
to  the  discretion  and  huoumity  of  an 
opponent. 

St  Rendre  tans  coup  fir ir^  Fr.  to 
give  up  or  become  prisoner  of  war 
without  striking  a  blow. 


Se  Rendre  ^  9on  potte,  Fr.  to  repair 
to  one's  station ;  to  join. 

REN  EGADE,  ?  a  deserter;  any  one 
REN  EG  ADO,  J  who   goes  over  to 
the  enemy. 

To  RENEW,  (renouveler,  Tr.)  to 
repeat,  to  begin  afresh.  Hence  to  re- 
new hostilities. 

RENEWAL,  the  act  of  renewing, 
as  the  reneiral  of  hostilities. 

RENFONCEMENT,  Fr.  any  hol- 
low space.  In  fortification  it  more  im- 
mediately signifies  the  opening  or  pas- 
sage which  has  been  made  in  the  glacis 
of  the  covert-way,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  communication  with  the 
traverses  more  commodious  to  the 
troops. 

RFJ^FORCEMENT,  Fr.  a  hollow 
place. 

RENFORCER,  Fr.  to  reinforce ;  to 
strengthen ;  to  fortify. 
REN  FORT,  Fr.  reinforcement. 
Ren  FORT,  Fr.  a  certain  part  of  a  can* 
non  so  called.    See  Reinforce. 

RENOMM£e,  Fr.  renown;  fame. 
Fame,  which  has  been  so  beautifully 
described  by  A^irgil,  with  her  hundred 
mouths,  not  only  publishes  to  the  world 
at  large,  all  great  and  good  actions,  but 
also  (sooner  or  later)  gives  an  ample  de- 
tail of  all  the  bad  and  mischie^'ous  deeds 
by  which  victories  are  ultimately  dis- 
graced; and  of  all  the  crimes  and  vices 
by  which  the  heroes  of  the  day  are  dis- 
honoured. The  testimony  she  bears  in 
both  instances  is  so  far  indisputable, 
that  she  is  beyond  the  reach  of  flattery 
or  corruption,  and  consequently  dis- 
closes every  thing  she  sees  or  hears.  See 
Renown. 

RENOWN,  or  Reputathn,  (renom^ 
oil  reputation^  Fr.)  the  acquirement  of  a 
great  name  by  means  of  great  and  good 
actions.  An  officer  or  soldier,  (for  as 
no  rank  and  condition  are  exempt  from 
disgrace,  so  likewise  none  are  excluded 
from  honour  and  fair  fame,)  may  secure 
to  himself  a  ^ood  name  or  reputation, 
by  his  zeal  and  punctuality,  and  a  great 
or  distinguished  character  by  extraor* 
dinary  feats  in  war.  But  it  should  al- 
ways be  remembered,  that,  although 
brilliant  actions  must  give  a  lustrs  t6 
the  achiever  of  them,  his  reputation 
cannot  be  perfectly  clear,  unless  his 
character  be  marked  at  the  same  time 
by  traits  of  honour,  and  good  condoct. 
ll  He 
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He  will  only  realize  what  our  celebrated 
didactic  poet  has  so  well  expressed  in 
Yerse  :— 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief's  a  rod; 
An  honest  man^s  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

RENVOI,  JFV.  sending  back;  any 
thing  returned. 

Chevaux  de  Renvoi,  Fr,  retumed 
or  cast  horses. 

REPAIR  of  Arms,  (Reparations  d*ar- 
mures,  Fr.)  the  keeping  in  constant 
good  order  the  different  fire-arins  be- 
longing to  a  troop  or  company;  such 
as  musquets,  pistol s»  &c.  A  half-yearly 
allowance  is  made  to  the  captains  of 
troops  and  companies  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  also  an  additional  sum  of  mo- 
ney (not  to  exceed  2s,  9d.  per  annum 
per  man)  which  is  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  under  the  head  of  emery, 
•il,  and  crocus,  &c.  An  opinion  has 
been  haz^ded  by  the  author  of  the 
ComprehensiveView,  respecting  this  last 
allowance :  and  we  are  still  persuaded, 
that  the  public  and  the  different  regi- 
ments would  be  benefited  by  a  conso- 
lidation of  the  two  issues.  See  Com- 
prehensive View. 

REPARATIONS  dans  vn  Regiment, 
Fr.  repair  of  arms,  necessaries,  camp 
equipage,  &c. 

REPARATION  d'Honncur,  Fr.  a 
reparation  of  honour.  Under  the  word 
Injure,  in  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire 
Militaire,  by  A.  T.  Gaigne,  we  have 
found  an  elaborate  article  respecting 
the  notice  which  ought  to  be  taken 
when  injuries  have  been  received,  and 
insults  offered.  This  article  concludes 
with  the  fallowing  observation,  which 
combats  the  prevailing  practice  of 
duelling.  ^  In  my  opinion,  true  gran- 
deur of  soul  is  more  shewn  (par  une 
reparation  puhlique)  by  an  avowal  of 
one^s  wrong,  and  an  open  apology  to 
the  paity  aggrieved,  than  by  an  appeal 
to  the  sword  in  private  combat.  This 
Tule  of  conduct  is  conformable  to  all 
the  principles  of  iionour  and  honesty; 
whilst  a  deviation  from  it  is  contrary 
to  all  human  and  divine  institutions : 
so  much  80,  that  the  very  persons  who 
lose  sight  of  them,  run  mto  dark  and 
retired  spots  for  the  purpose  of  gratify^ 
ing  a  spirit  of  revenge."  This  language 
it  certainly  correct;  but  how  far  it  will 
be  followed,  even  by  those  who  feel  the 
justness  of  it^  daily  experience  must 


determine.     For  ojir  own  ideas  on   the 
subject,  see  HoNotTR. 

REPARER  une  Injure,  Fr*  to  apo- 
logise to  another  for  an  injury  done  or 
an  insult  offered. 

REPARTIR,  Fr.  to  divide;  to  sepa- 
rate; to  detach. 

REPARTITION  de$  Troupes,  Fr.— 
distribution  of  troops  in  different  qoar- 
ters. 

To  REPEAT,  {Rcpcter,  Fr.)  to  say 
or  do  the  same  thing  over  again. 

To  Repeat  Signah,{fiJepeter  les  ^g- 
naux,  Fr.^  to  do  over  again  any  sign  or 
token  which  is  given  for  the  execution 
or  the  communication  of  a  thing.  Hence 
the  repeating  signals  in  a  fleet,  &c.  See 
Signal. 

To  Repeat  Private  Conversation,'^^ 
See  Private. 

REPERTORY.    SeeMAGAZivE. 

REPLIER,  se  replier,  Fr.  to  fall 
back;  to  retreat.  In  military  more- 
men  ts,  to  take  a  rear  direction  towards 
any  particular  part  of  the  line,  viz.  Sc 
repher  sur  la  droite,  to  fall  back  upon 
the  right. 

REPLY  (replique,  Fr.)  answer ;  re- 
turn to  an  answer.  After  the  prisoner's 
defence  before  a  court  martial,  the  pro- 
secutor or  informant  may  reply,  but 
without  noticing  any  matter  foreign  to 
the  crime  or  crimes  expressed  in  tlie 
charge. 

REPORT,  sound ;  loud  noise,  as  that 
made  by  the  discharge  of  a  musquet  or 
cannon. 

Report,  specific  statement  of  per- 
sons and  things.  Although  this  word 
may,  in  some  sense,  be  considered  the 
same  as  Return,  yet  it  so  far  differs  in 
military  matters,  that  it  is  less  com- 
prehensive, and  relates  more  immedi- 
atelv  to  persons  and  occurrences  than 
to  things. 

General  officers  report  to  the  com* 
mander  in  chief  only.  • 

The  como^ander  in  ^hiePs  «riiard  t«s 
ports  to  himself  by  one  of  Ins  aid-de- 
camps. 

Reports  of  cavalry  are  given  in  to  the 
senior  generals  of  cavalry;  and  reports 
of  infantnr,  to  the  senior  general  offi- 
cers of  infantry.  '  On  a  march  the  field 
officer  of  the  picket  reports  to  the  gene- 
ral of  the  day  who  leads  the  column ; 
and  in  camp  to  the  next  superior  officer 
to  himself.    A  provost  marshal  gives 
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in   Ills  return  of  prisoners,  and  reports 
to  the  general  of  the  daj. 

Deputy  judge  advocates,  acting  in 
districts  or  garrisons,  &c.  send  io  the 
minutes  of  court»'martiaIy  and  report  to 
the  judge  advocate  general,  without  go* 
ing  through  any  general  ollicers.  Ke- 
g^mental  surgeons  report  to  their  com- 
mandim^  officers,  ana  surgeons  in  dis- 
tricts, £c.  to  the  medical  board. 

The  life  guards  report,  through  the 
Gold  Stick,  to  the  King  direct,  from 
whom  they  receive  the  parole. 

The  foot  guards  report,  through  the 
field  oilioer  of  the  aay,  to  the  King 
direcL 

All  other  troops  belonging  to  tlie 
British  servict  (the  marines  excepted, 
who  report  to  the  admiralty)  report 
throueh  their  several  commanding  offi- 
cers, &C.  to  the  adjutant  general  and 
secretary  at  warj  and  to  the  commander 
in  chief.  " 

Spedml  Report.  A  special  report  is 
said  to  be  made  when  the  name  of  an 
officer  is  transmitted  by  his  commander 
to  the  general  of  a  district,  independent 
of  the  regular  returns;  and  some  speci- 
fic instance  of  good  or  bad  conduct  is 
laid  before  him.  It  must  be  generally 
remeinbered,  that  every  officer  ou  his  ar- 
rival from  abroad  with  a  regiment  or  de- 
tachment of  troops,  must  report  him- 
self to  the  governor  or  commanding 
officer  of  the  sea-port  at  which  he  ar- 
rives; and  every  officer  who  takes  his 
passage  for  foreign  service,  must  do  the 
same  previous  to  his  departure. 

The  senior  officer  in  each  recruiting 
quarter  reports  weekly  to  the  field  offi- 
cer of  the  district,  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  parties  therein.  The 
field  officers  commanding  recruiting  par- 
ties in  districts,  report  to  the  inspector 
general,  to  whom  all  returns  and  re- 
ports are  to  be  transmitted  by  them, 
and  not  direct  from  the  recruitmg  offi- 
cers. General  Regulationt  and  Orders, 
pa^es  104  and  105. 

Reports  are  made  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly  according  to  circumstances. 

The  various  subordinate  reports  con- 
sist of 

-  Report  of  a  rear  guard. 
Report  of  a  barrack  guard. 
Report  of  a  quarter  guard. 
Report  of  the  sick,  commonly  called 
sick-report 


Report  of  a  main  guard,  and  its  de* 
pendencies,  &c.  &c. 

In  tbe  column  of  remarks  which  must 
accompany  each  of  tliese  reports,  it  is 
necessary,  for  th^  person  who  signs,  to 
specify  all  casualties  and  extraorainary 
occurrences  according  to  the  particular 
nature  of  each  report.  The  different 
hours  at  which  the  grand  cpunds,  visit* 
ing  rounds,  and  patroles  went,  mutt 
likewise  be  put  down. 

REPOS,  Jr.  rest;  ease.  It  is  used 
b^  the  French  as  a  word  of  command^ 

VIZ. 

Repos,  JV.  a  word  of  command  whicb 
agrees  with  Stand  at  Ea$e» 

Quartien  de  Repos,  JFV-.  Thcnm 
plaoes  are  so  called  where  troops  rs-* 
main  for  some  days  to  refresh  them* 
selves. 

Soidat  REPOSi  nir  Parmer  Fr.  a  soW 
dier  standing  at  ease  with  ordered  arms* 

In  REPOSE,  (en  Repm,  Fr.)  This 
term,  which  is  manifestly  taken  from 
the  French,  applies  to  troops  that  are 
allowed  to  be  stationary  for  anj  given 
period  during  an  active  campaign,  ei* 
ther  through  sickness,  or  from  some 
other  cause.  Thus  the  5th  reginient 
being  in  repcUy  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  order  the  28th  to  advance  by  forced 
marches. 

Rprt)SER,  laisur  Repoier,  Fr.  to 
permit  the  garrison  of  a  place,  which 
lias  been  closely  and  vigoronal^  b^ 
sieved,  to  rdsK  from  the  seventy  of 
their  former  disdnUne.  The  same  ia 
said  of  troops,  wno,  after  having  exe- 
cuted all  the  plans,  ordersy  and  men* 
surcs  laid  down  for  the  conquest  of 
any  town,  &c.  are  allowed  to  bs  in  re* 
pose. 

REFOSEZ  vout  ntr  to$  armet,  Firr— 
order  arms. 

REPOSITORY,  a  place  or  reper- 
tory, in  which  any  thing  is  preserved. 
Thus  the  Royal  liepository,  at  Wool- 
wich, cof)  tains  models  of  every  sort  of 
warlike  stores,  weapons,  and  fortifica- 
tion; whether  invented  by  officers  of 
the  army  or  civilians,  as  well  of  other 
nations  as  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
receipts  being  given  to  preserve  the  dtle 
to  the  inventor.  The  Koval  Repository 
is  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  late 
General  Conjrreve,  for  some  of  its  raost 
useful  and  important  instruments  of  es- 
calade, fortification  and  gunnery. 

6  E  RfePOUS, 
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REPOUS,  Fr.  a  sort  of  mortar,  which 
is  made  pf  brick-dust,  lime,  &c. 

REPOUSSER,  Fr.   to  drive  back; 

R^POUSSOIRS,  Fr.  drivers,  chis- 
stis. 

Repoussoib,  Fr.  a  small  stick  which 
artificers  and  fireworkers  use  in  making 
fire  pots  and  other  works. 

REPRENDRE;  Fr.  to  retake. 

Reprendre  courage,  haieine  poitr 
fiarcher  de  nouveau  i  /'enn^mt,  Fr.  to 
resume  courage,  or  ttise  breath  in  order 
to  march  afresh  against  the  enemy. 

REPRtSAILLER,  Fr.  in  a  militarjr 
sense,  to  retaliate,  or  to  subject  the  pr>> 
Boners,  who  may  fail  into  our  hands,  to 
the  same  treatment  which  is  experi- 
enced by  our  own  troops.  When  an 
enemy  viohites  or  breaks  through  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  the  established 
rules  of  war,  the  vengeance  which  is 
taken  by  his  opponent,  is  called  by  the 
the  French  reprisaiUe,  or  retaliation. 
Great  Britain  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
country  in  the  world,  the  minds  of 
whose  inhabitants  are  impressed  with 
tiiose  natural  principles  of  humanity, 
which  make  them  rise  superior  to  the 
dictates  of  private  revenge.  During 
the  campaigns  in  Flanders,  when  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  com^ 
manded  the  British  army,  there  were 
several  instances  in  which  the  clemency 
of  the  English  character  was  eminently 
conspicuous.  But  on  no  occasion  has 
it  ever  appeared  in  so  bright  and  un- 
questionable a  light,  as  when  Robe- 
spierre, from  a  barbarous  and  mistaken 
policy,  prevailed  upon  the  members  of 
the  French  Convention  to  issue  a  de- 
cree, that  no  quarter  should  be  given 
to  the  British  and  Hanoverian  prisoners. 
Thb  decree,  which  was  forwarded  to 
the  army  under  General  Pichegru,  was 
no  sooner  known  at  the  British  head 

Quarters,  than  His  Royal  Hiehness  the 
!ommander  in  Chief  immemately  cave 
out  the  following  general  Qrder,  which 
.  jnust  ever  do  him  honour  as  a  gentle- 
man, a  soldier,  and  a  christian. 

*  ff.  Q.  Taumay,  7  June,  1794. 
'*  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  an- 
nounce to  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
troops  under  his. command,  that  the 
National  Convention  of  France,  pur- 
suing that  gradation  of  crimes  and 


horrors  which  has  distinguished  the 
periods  of  its  government,  as  the  most 
calamitous  of  any  that  has  vet  occurred 
in  the  history  or  the  world,  has  passed 
a  decree,  diat  their  soldiers  shall  pw^ 
no  quarter  to  the  British  and  Uano* 
verian  troops. 

**  His  Royal  Highness  anticipabes  die 
indignation  and  horror  which  will  oa- 
turuly  arise  in  the*  minds  of  the  brave 
troops  whom  he  addressee,  upon  le- 
ceivmg  this  information. 

^  His  Royal  Highness  dem^s,  how- 
ever, to  remind  them,  that  mercy  to 
the  vanquished  is  the  brightest  gem  in 
a  soldier's  character,  and  he  exhorts 
diem  not  to  suffer  their  resentment  to 
lead  them  to  any  precipitate  act  of 
cruelty  on  their  iSut,  which  maj  snUy 
the  reputation  they  have  acquired  in 
the  world. 

<<  His  Royal  Hiphness  believes,  that 
it  will  be  dimcult  for  brave  men  to  con- 
ceive, that  any  set  of  men,  who  an 
themselves  exempt  from  sharing  the 
dangers  of  war,  snould  be  so  base  and 
cowardly,  as  to  seek  to  aggravate  the 
calamities  of  it  opon  the  unfortunate 
people  who  are  subject  to  their  orders; 
It  was,  indeed,  reserved  to  the  present 
time,  to  produce  to  the  world  the  proof 
of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
Such  atrocity  and  infamy ;  the  pretence 
fdr  issuing  tnis  decree,  even  if  founded 
in  truth,  could  justify  it  only  to  minds 
similar  to  those  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Convention,  that  is,  in  fact, 
too  absurd  to  be  noticed,  and  still  less 
to  be  refuted :  the  French  must  them- 
selves see  through  the  flimsy  arti/ioe  of 
a  pretended  assassination,  by  which  Ro- 
liespierre  has  succeeded  in  procuring 
that  militlu^  guard  which  has  at  once 
established  him  the  successor  of  the  un- 
fortunate Louis,  by  whatever  name  he 
may  choose  to  dignify  his  future  reigiu 
''  In  all  the  ^i^ars,  which  from  the  ear- 
liest times  have  existed  between  the 
English  and  French  nations,  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  each  other 
in  the  light  of  generous,  as  well  as  brave 
enemies;  while  the  Hanoverians,  for  a 
century  the  allies  of  the  former,  hare 
shared  in  this  reciprocal  esteem,  hu- 
manity and  kindness,  which  have  at  all 
I  times  taken  place  the  instant  that  op- 
position had  ceased;    and  the  same 
cloak  has  frequently  been  seen  covering 
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fcbejMroonded  enemies,  while  indiscriini- 
nately  conveying  to  the  hospitals  of  the 
oonqjeror. 

^  The  British  and  Hanoverian  armies 
will  «iot  believe  that  the  French  nation, 
even  under  their  present  infatuation, 
can  90  far  forget  their  character  as  sol- 
diers, as  tD  pay  any  attention  to  a  de- 
cree,  as  injurious  to  themselves  as  dis- 
graceful to  the  persons  who  passed  it. 

**  On  this  coxmdence  Itis  Royal  High- 
ness trusts,  that  the  soldiers  of  both 
nations  will  confine  their  sentiments  of 
resentment  and  abhorrence  to  the  Na- 
tional   Convention    alone,    persuaded 
that  they  will  be  joined  in  them  by 
•verr  Frenchman  who  possesses  one 
sparl  of  honour,  or  one  principle  of  a 
soldier :.  and  his  Royal  Highness  is  con- 
fident, that  it  will  only  be  on  finding, 
contrary  to  every  expectation,  that  the 
French  army  has  relinquished  every 
title  to  the  fair  character  of  soldiers 
and  of  men,  by  Submitting  to,    and 
obeying,  so  atrocious  an  order,  that  the 
brave  troops  under  his  command  will 
think  themselves  justified,  and  indeed 
under    the    necessity,   of    themselves 
adopting   a   species   of  warfare,   for 
which  they  wilt  stand  acquitted  to  their 
own  consciences,  to  their  country,  and 
to  the  world.    In  such  an  event  the 
French  army  alone  will  be  answerable 
for  the  tenfold  vengeance  which  will 
fall  upon  themselves,  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  unfortunate  country, 
ahpeady  sroaning  under  eveiyodamity 
which  the  accumulated  crimes  of  un- 
principled ambition  and  avarice   can 
neap  upon  their  devoted  victims. 

''His  Royal  Higluiess  desires,  that 

this  order  may  be  read  and  explained 

at  their  successive  roU  callings.'' 

KEPR£SAILL£S,  Fr.  reprisals. 

Droit  de  Rbprs  sailles,  Fr,  letters  of 

mark,  such  as  are  given  to  privateers,  6tc 

REPRIMAND,    (riprmande,  Fr.) 

a  blighter  kind  of  punishment  soroe- 

tiinp»  inflicted  on  officers  and  non-com- 

misiioned  officers.   It  consists  in  repro- 

vine  or  reprimanding  them  at  the  head 

of  their  respective  regiments,  traop,  or 

companv,  as  the  cases  may  be.    A  re- 

primaBd  is  sometimes  inserted  in  the 

orderly  books. 

REtRISE,  IV.  renewal;  often  re- 
peated.  Ln  troupes  le  aont  inUtues^  d 
fldsUurs  repriseif  otcc  a  charnementf 


RES 

the  troops  engaged  again  at  repeated 
intervals,  with  rancour  or  redoubled 
fury. 

ftEPRISES  d'armeSf  Fr.  the  taking 
up  anns  again  for  the  purpose  of  gping 
into  action. 

Reprises  d^hostilitti^  Fr.  renewal  of 
hostilities. 

REPUBLIC,  (rtpuhliquc,  Fr.J  a  go- 
remroent  where  democracy  has  the  as* 
cendancy. 

REPUTATION,  (rtputation,  Fr.; 
See  Renown. 

REQUISITION,  (rrquititum,  Fr.) 
a  term  peculiarly  used  by  the  Frencn 
during  toe  course  of  their  revolution, 
and  applicable  to  most  natious  iu  its 
general  import.  It  signifies  the  act  of 
exacting  either  men  or  things  for  the 
public  service.  Hence — Denreet^  mar' 
ckandites  mises  en  requisition ;  necessa- 
ries of  life,  goods,  &c.  put  in  a  stale  of 
requisition,  or  subject  to  be  dispfjsed  of 
fur  the  common  good  at  a  filed  price. 

Jeunes  gem  de  io  RiguisiTiON,  Fr, 
Youo|  men  required  or  called  upon  to 
serve  m  the  army. 

m^QUISITIONNAIRE,  Fr.  a  per- 
son liable  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  requi* 
sition. 

Reserve,  ^corps  di  riserve^  Tr.)  any 
select  body  ot  troops  posted  by  a  general 
out  of  the  first  line  of  action,  to  answer 
some  specific  or  critical  purpose,  iu  the 
day  of  battle.  The  French  hkewise  call 
that  body  a  corps  de  rUerve,  which  is 
composed  of  the  staff  of  the  army,  and ' 
moves  with  the  commander  in  chief, 
from  whom  it  receives  the  parole  or 
word;  but  in  every  other  respect  it  is 
governed  by  its  own  general. 

RESIGNATION, /raignalion,  dS- 
iituffwm.  Ft,)  in  a  military  sense  the  act 
of  giving  up  any  thing,  post,  jor  situa- 
tion, voluntarily.  The  French  say, 
danner  ta  dimmiony  to  resign^  or  give 
in  one's  resignation.  Reeevoir  $a  de- 
mictiofi,  to  be  dismissed,  or  to  be  forced 
to  resign.  Although  it  b  in  the  power 
of  any  officer  to  send  or  give  in  bis  re* 
signation,  (which  must  always  be  done 
through  his  commanding  oAcer),  he  is 
not  released  from  the  sen*  ice,  or  its  in- 
cumbent duties,  until  his  Majesty's  ap« 
probation  has  been  notified  to  him 
through  the  commander  in  chief.  This 
holds  good  with  the  militia.  See  Index 
Regimental  Ommanion. 
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XSS»A««'  ^^"'Z^^^y^^oM  shall 

'"^^SQLiniON,  in  algebra,  the  so- 

indispensabJe  quality  of  the  mmcT,  which 
iverrgeneral  of  an  army  should  possess 
to  its  full  extent.  It  is  the  advice  of  all 
^'iBe  men,  leisurely  to  digest  plans,  and 
lo  deliberate  calmly  upon  them;  but 
«hen  once  it  becomes  necessary'  to  put 
tbem  into  execution,  the  person  en- 
trusted with  commandj  should  be 
prompt  and  vigorous. 

I^ESPECT;  Jr.    respect;    regard; 
awe.    The  French   say  of  a  fortified 
place,  cette  place  de  guerre  tient  Venne-^ 
mi  en  respect i  that  town  or  fortified 
place  keeps  the  enemy  in  awe,  or  checks 
hi^  operations. 
RESOOM,  Ind,  fees  or  dues. 
-4  RESPITE,  a  term  used  io  mili- 
tary accounts,  signifying  a  certain  sum 
of  money  which  is  directed  to  be  with- 
holden  from  the  issue  of  pay,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  several  stoppages  in  re- 
gimental aistributions.      For    a  more 
tpecific    explanation,  see    Regimental 
Companion,  vol.  I.  page  467. 

To  Respite,  to  suspend^  to  delay; 
from  the  French  Respiter. 

To  be  RESPITED  on  the  mutter  roll, 
to  be  suspended  from  pay,  6cc,  during 
which  period  all  advantages  of  promo- 
tion, pay,  &c,  are  stopped.  It  is  orij^i- 
nally  derived  from  respite,  which  sig- 
niHes  delay,  forbearance,  &c.  Thus  in 
Clarendon's  history  of  the  civil  wars  we 
'read,  that  an  act  passed  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  otiiccrs  of  the  king's  army, 
by  which  they  were  promised  ^yment 
in  November  following;  till  which  time 
ihey  were  to  respite  it,  and  be  contented, 
that  the  common  soldiers  and  inferior 
officers  should  be  satisfied  upon  their 
being  disbanded.    At  present  to  respite 


weans  to  deprive  an  indirid^istl  <^^^s» 
adranULges  attached  to  his  sitiM£t.t:ir  -^a 
vih\c\\  ^nse  it  signifies  muci)    Ch^jxn^ 
as  to  suspend. 

When  an  othcer  has  exceeded  his  leave 
of  absence,  and  has  not  sent  a.  sa.tUfar- 
tory  arcoujit  of  himself  to  his  csotnmans 
ing  oi^'cer,  tlie  latter  reports  him,  iu  an 
especial  manner,  to  the  general  of  ibe 
district,  by  whom  he  is  returned  absent 
without  leave.    It  sometimes   happens, 
that  the  colonel  or  commandint^  ufi  cer 
gives  directions  to  have  him  noted  on  the 
i^uster-roll  of  the  regiment ;   in  vv-hidi 
Oisc  he  is  said  to  be  respited  or  deprived 
of  pay.    This  is  the  first  step   towairds 
suspension  from  rank  and  p^j,   whicb 
ultimately  terminates  in  a  total  exclusion 
from  the  service,  by  the  offending  party 
being  peremptorily  superseded.      Tbe 
name  of  the  person  is  laid  before  hi:*  Map 
jesty,  who  directs   the  commander  in 
chief  to  strike  it  off  the  list  of  the  annr. 

The  money  which  is  respired  upoD  tbe 
muster-roll  is  accounted  fur  by  the  mos* 
ter-master-geiieral,  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  public  by  the  pajmaster- 
general. 

RF^PONSIRILITY,  (responsoBUiti^ 
Fr.)  the  state  of  being  answerable.  All 
public  officers,  civil  or  military,  are  is 
a  state  of  responsibility  with  respect  to 
national  concerns. 

RESPONSIBLE,  answerable;  ac- 
countable; liable  to  be  called  upon.— 
Colonels  of  reghnentsareresponsiole  for 
the  cioihing,  6ic,  of  their  men;  and 
captains  for  the  interior  oeconomy  of 
their  companies. 

RESPONSION,  Pr.  a  term  used  by 
the  French,  in  military  orders,  signi* 
fying  the  same  as  charge  or  redevance^ 
charge  or  serv?l:e.  Thus  each  com- 
mandery  pays  a  certain  sum  called 
SBinme  de  Ketponsion,  to  its  order  in 
proportion  to  its  value. 

RESSERRER,  to  hem  in ;  to  con- 
fine. Une  garnison  fort  retterrie,  a 
garrison  narrowly  watched  by  a  b^ 
sieging  army,  and  kept  within  its  walls. 

RESSORT,  Fr.  spring;  elasticity. 
This  word  is  used  in  various  senses  hy 
the  French,  viz. 

Dernier  Resso&t,  Fr.  the  last  ihift. 

N'agir  que  par  Resso&t,  Jh  to  do 
nothing  of  one^t  own  free  will;  lobe 
influencedy  to  be  acted  upon  by 
others* 
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^,^^      Manguer  <U  UssaORT,  Fr,  to  want 
•i*.:*     ©nerey,  vijjour,  &c. 
/J^  Un  car  act  ere  gut  a  du  Ressort,  Fr, 

m  firm  determined  character. 
,    KESSOURCE,  Fr.  resource,  shift, 
refuse, 

UnhommedcTtt^rnvRcrSfFr,  a  man 
that  has  resuurcesi  within  himself. 

Un  homme  plein  de  Resso urges,  Fr, 
a  m:in  full  of  resources,  full  of  expe- 
dients. 

REST,  the  third  motion  of  the  fire- 
lock in  prcseutiug  arms.  The  French 
present  m  two  motions.  Perhaps  oar 
ineth<Kl  is  the  best,  if  we  consider  it  as 
a  mere  motion  of  parade. 

To  Rlst  ama^  to  bring  the  firelock 
to  the  bame  position  as  in  present  arms. 

Th  Rz%T  upon  reversed  arms.  At  mi- 
litary funerals  the  arms  are  reversed. 
The  soldiers  belonging  to  the  tiring 
party  rest  upon  the  butt  ends  of  their 
firelocks,  while  the  funeral  service  is 
performed,  leaning  with  their  cheeks, 
JO  as  to  look  towards  the  corpse. 

Rest  upon  your  fireUKks  reversed!  is 
the  word  of  command  now  ordered  to 
be  used  at  military  funerals. 

RESTANT,  rr.  the  remainder; 
what  is  left. 

RESTE,  IV.  remainder,  viz.  le  reste 
det  troupes,  the  remainder  of  the 
troops. 

Are  en  Rests,  Fr.  to  be  in  arrears. 

RASTER,  Fr.  to  remain  behind. 

RETABLIR,  Fr.  to  restore  or  to 
bring  back.  Hence,  ritabiir  la  dlsei- 
pUne^  to  restore  to  enod  order  or  dis- 
cipline. It  is  wisenr  observed  by  a 
French  writer,  that  the  maintenance  of 
<*  good  order,  among  troops,  is  fur  more 
easy  than  the  restoration  of  it  from  a 
state  of  relaxation  and  indiscipline. 

RETAPER,  Fr.  to  cock  up  a  hat. 

RETENTIR,  Fr,  to  resound;  to 
re-echo;  to  repeat. 

RETENTISSEMENT,  Fr.  the  act 
of  resounding  &c. 

RETENUEyJPr.  stoppage;  any  thing 
kept  back. 

R£TIAIRE,Jr.    See  Retiarius. 

RETIARIUS,  a  kind  of  gladiator 
who  fought  in  the  amphitheatre  during 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  He  is  thus 
described  by  Kennett,  in  his  Roman 
Antiquities,  |>age  S74. 

The  Retiarius  was  dressed  in  a  short 
coat,  having  a  fusdna  or  trident  in  his 


left  hand,  and  a  net,  from  which  he  de- 
rix'es  his  name,  in  his  ri(;ht.  With  this 
he  endeavoured  to  entangle  his  adver- 
sary, that  he  might  then  with  his  tri- 
dent easily  dispatch  him :  on  his  head 
he  wore  only  a  hat  tied  under  his  chin 
with  a  broacl  ribbon. 

RETIRADE,  or  coupurcy  Fr.  In 
fortification,  a  retrenchment,  which  is 
generallv  made  with  two  faces,  forming 
a  rentrant  angle,  and  is  thrown  up  in 
the  body  of  a  work  for  the  purpose  of 
receivini;  troops,  who  may  dispute  the 
ground  inch  by  inch.  When  the  first 
means  of  resistance  have  been  destroy- 
ed, others  are  substituted  by  cuttine  a 
ditch,  and  lining  it  with  a  parapet.  1  he 
retirade  sometimes  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  rows  of  fasaines  filled  with 
earth,  stuffed  {gabions,  barrels,  or  sand- 
bags, with  or  without  a  ditch,  and  eitlier 
fenced  with  palisadoes,  or  left  without 
Uiern. 

Whenever  it  becomes  absolutely  n^ 
cessary  to  quit  the  head  or  side  of  a 
work,  the  whole  of  it  must,  on  no  ac- 
count, be  abandoned.  On  the  con- 
trary, whilst  some  determined  troops 
keep  the  enemy  in  check,  others  must 
be  actively  employed  in  throwing  up 
retiradesy  which  may  flank  each  other, 
and  in  cutting  a  ditch  in  front.  It  is 
particularly  incumbent  upon  the  en- 
gineer olhcer  to  assist  in  works  of  this 
sort,  and  every  officer  and  soldier  should 
zealoyslv  co-operate  with  him.  A  slight 
knowledge  of  field  fortification  will,  on 
these  occasions,  give  a  decided  advan- 
tage. The  body  of  a  retirade  should 
be  raised  as  hign  as  possible,  and  se- 
veral fougasses  shoula  be  laid  beneath 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the 
ground  on  which  the  enemy  may  hove 
established  himself. 

Retirades,  as  practised  by  the  an," 
dents.  These,  were  walls  hastily  run 
up  behind  breaches  that  were  made  bj 
the  battering  ranis.  The  able commenta» 
tor  upon  Poly  bins  observes,  that  in  no 
inntance  did  the  skill  of  the  great  men 
of  antiquity  appear  in  so  conspicuous  a 
light,  as  in  the  various  chicanes  to  which 
they  resorted  for  the  preservation  of  a 
town.  Their  ingenuity  and  resolution 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  danger 
approached.  Instead  of  ofiering  to  ca* 
pitulate^  as  the  moderns  generally  do, 
when  a  practicable  brei^  has  been 
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opened  by  a  besieging  enemy,  the  azH 
cients,  in  that  emergency,  collected  all 
their  vigour,  bad  recourse  to  various 
stratr^ems,  and  waited  behind  their  re- 
tirades  or  temporary  retreats  to  give  the 
enemy  a  warm  and  obstinate  reception. 
Cssar,  in  his  Commentaries,  h^  given  a 
minute  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  rcurades  were  coostructed ; 
and  we  find  rhem  mentioned  by  Joseph  us 
in  his  history  of  the  war  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans. 

The  intermediate  periods,  since  the 
days  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
before  the  modern  era,  furnished  va^ 
lious  examples  on  this  head.  In  12 19, 
Genghis  Khan  set  all  his  battering  rams 
to  work,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
breach  in  the  walls  of  Ottrar;  but,  to 
his  great  surprize,  he  no  sooner  entered 
the  town,  than  he  found  a  fresh  line  of 
entrenchments  that  had  been  thrown 
up  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  He 
WW  every  street  cut  asunder  with  tem- 
porary ditches,  and  every  house  pre- 
sented fresh  obstacles:  so  much  so,  that 
he  experienced  more  difficulty  in  subdu- 
ing the  inbabitants  after  he  had  forced 
the  walls,  than  had  occurred  in  prac- 
tising the  breach. 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  laid 
siege  to  Mentz^  in  1552,  the  Duke  de 
,  Guise,  who  was  governor  of  the  town, 
instantly  adopted  the  necessary  precau- 
tions  to  defend  it  to  the  last  He  built 
a  new  wall  behind  the  one  against  which 
the  principal  attack  was  directed ;  and 
when  the  breach  was  made,  the  besiegers 
found  themselves  obstinately  opposed 
afresh,within  a  short  space  of  the  ground 
they  had  carried.  In  consequence  of 
this  unexpected  check,  the  enemy's 
troops  grew  disheartened;  and  dieir 
want  of  confidence  soon  convinced  the 
emperor,  that  the  place  could  not  be 
taken.  The  siege  was  unexpectedly 
raised,  and  the  preservation  of  the  town 
was  entirely  owing  to  tlie  wise  precau- 
tions that  had  been  adopted  by  tlie  Duke 
de  Guise. 

In  1742,  Marshal  Broglio,  being  close- 
ly besieged  in  the  city  of  Prague,  threw 
up  retrenchments  within  the  walls,  and 
prepared  to  make  a  most  vigorous  re- 
sistance. An  occasion,  however  pre- 
sented itself,  of  which  he  took  advan- 
tage, that  rendered  any  further  precau- 
tions useless.      He  made  a  vigorous 


sortie,  and  forced  the  enexn^  to  r:s 
the  siege. 

RETIRED  Ust,vk  list  on  ^lie 
establishment,  upon  whidi   supei 
ated  ofticers  are  placed. 

Officers  yoho  retiee  in  the  IZ^st  Im»& 
service.    The  India  Company  have  .t* 
solved,  that  an  officer,  (in  his  militx:^ 
capacity)  after  twenty  T^ars  actual  ser- 
vice in  India,  coming  to  Europe  on  leare. 
will  be  allo)¥ed  to  retire  ou  the  pay  c 
his  rank,  provided  he  signifies  his  lotav 
tion  of  so  doing  within  twenty  jnootib 
after  his  arrival.    Officers  on  leaire  who 
are  desirous  of  retiring,  and  vrfao  de- 
dare    their    intention   to     that   effect, 
within  twelve  months  fron^   their  ar- 
rival,  lyill  be  permitted  to  retire  on  dtt 
pay  of  the  rank  they  nuiy  be  entitJed 
to' at  that  period.     An  ofHcer  harii^ 
completed  S2  years  actual  residence  in 
India,  will  be  allowed  to  retire  on  the 
full  pay  of  his  rank,  directly  on  Jiis  le^iv- 
inc  India. 

RETIRER,  Fr.  to  retire.  Hcnca 
retirer  du  service^  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice. 

Retirer  lotti  une  plaeCf  Fr.  to  take 
up  a  position  under  some  forti6ed  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  entrenched. 

RETOUliS  de  la  mine,  Fr.  returns  of 
a  mine.    See  Gallery. 

IIetours  de  la  tranche  Fr.  returns 
of  a  bench.    In  fortification,  the  sereral 
windings  and  oblique  deviations  of  a 
trench,  wliich  are  drawn,  in  some  me»* 
sure,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  phioe 
attacked,  in  order  to  avoid  being  enfi« 
laded,  or  having  the  shot  of  the  enemy 
scour  along  the  length  of  the  line.    On 
account  of  these  different  returns,  a 
considerable  interval  is  opened  between 
the  head  and  the  tail  of  the  treodi, 
which,  (were  the  lines  direct.)  would 
not  be  at  any  great  distance  from  each 
other. 

RETRAITE,  Fr.    See  ToRitrxit. 

Retraite  dans  les  taontagnes^  Fr.  the 
act  of  falling  back  or  retreating  uaoug 
the  mountains. 

Fairc  retraite,  Fr»  to  retire;  to 
fall  back. 

Battre  la  retraztE)  Fr.  to  beat  the 
tap-too. 

Se  battre  en  RETRA.ZTSy  Fr,  to  toaiiH 
tain  a  running  fight. 

Retraite,  Fr.  certain  appointments 
which  were  given  daring  the  French  mo* 
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narchy  to  infantry  ofBcers>  when  they 
retired  from  the  active  duties  of  their 
profession,  to  afford  them  means  of  sup- 
port The  pensions  which  were  settled 
upon  cavalry  officers  were  likewise  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  tenp. 

Retraite,  Fr.    See  Relais. 

I^ETRANCHA,  Fr,  entrenched. 

RETRANCHEMENS^  JPr.  SeeR^- 

TBENCHMEN1-S. 

Retbaxcbemeks  partictdien  gu^an 
Jail  iur  la  lite  des,  brhhei  d'une  place 
Mi^ce,  Fr.  particular  retrenchments, 
which  are  made  in  front  of  breaches  tliat 
have  been  effected  in  the  walls  of  a  be- 
sieged town. 

It  is  alwajrs  necessary,  that  retrench- 
nents  of  this  description  should  have 
the  figures  of  rentrant  aneles^  in  order, 
that  they  may  not  oiuy  flank  the 
breaches,  but  he  capable  of  defending 
cfaemselves. 

A  besieging  enemy,  seldom  or  ever, 
attempts  a  breach  at  the  flanked  angle 
of  a  bastion,  because  it  must  be  seen  by 
the  two  flanks  of  the  neighbouring  bas- 
tions^and  be  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  casemates  of  the  town.  Ne- 
vertheless, should  the  breach  be  actual- 
Ir  ^fleeted,  cetrenchroents  might  be 
thrown  up,  in  the  same  manner  that 
horn-works  are  constructed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  flanking  it. 

If  the  breach  should  be  made  in  the 
face  of  the  bastion,  (which  usually  hap- 
pens, because  that  quarter  can  be  seen 
oy  the  garrison  from  one  ude  only)  re- 
trenchments in  the  shape  of  rentrant 
angles  must  be  constructed. 

Breaches  are  seldom  attempted  at  the 
angle  of  the  epaulement,  because  that 
part  of  the  bastion  is  the  most  solid  and 
Compact,  and  the  most  exposed  to  the 
fire  from  the  curtain  to  tliat  of  the  op- 
posite flank,  and  to  the  reverse  discharge, 
or  fire  from  the  rear.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  storming  party  would  be  galled  in 
flank  and  rear,  not  only  from  the  siin- 
ple  bastion,  but  likewise  from  the  case- 
mates. *  If,  however,  a  breadi  should 
be  effected  in  that  Quarter,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  throw  up  retreocli- 
mcmts  of  a  saliant  and  rentrant  nature. 
In  constructing  these  different  re- 
trenchments it  must  be  an  invariable 
rulc^  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
parapets  of  the  bastions  and  to  their 
ruins,  in  order  to  butter  those  in  flaak 


and  rear,  who  should  attempt  to  scale^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  besieger's  ordnance. 

When  the  head  of  the  breach  is  so 
much  laid  open^  that  the  besieger's  can* 
non  can  scour  all  above  it,  small  mines 
must  be  prepared  beneath,  and  a  re* 
trenchment  be  instantly  thrown  up  in 
the  body  of  the  bastion. 
*  RETRANCHER,  Fr.  to  entrench, 

Retravcher  tin  camp^  Fr.  to  thro^ 
up  works  before  and  round  a  camp,  in 
order  to  strengthen  it,  and  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  check. 

To  RETREAT,  to  make  a  retrograde 
movement.  An  army  or  body  of  men 
are  said  to  retreat  when  they  tUm  their 
backs  upon  the  enemy  or  are  retiring 
from  the  ground  they  occupied :  hence^ 
every  march  in  withdrawing  from  the 
enemy  is  called  a  retreat. 

That  retreat  which  is  done  in  sight  of 
an  active  enemy,  who  pursues  with  a 
superior  force,  is  the  one  we  particularly 
allude  to  in  this  place ;  being,  with  rea* 
son,  looked  upon  as  the  glory  of  the 
profession.  It  is  a  manoeuvre  the  most 
delicate,  and  best  fitted  to  display  the  pni^* 
dence,  genius,  courage,  and  address,  of 
an  officer  who  commands.  The  records 
of  all  ages  testify  it,  and  historians  have 
never  Men  so  lavish  of  eulogiums  as  on 
the  subject  of  the  brilliant  ri^treats  of 
their  heroes.  If  it  be  impoitant,  it  is 
no  less  difficult  to  regulate,  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  circumstances,  each  of 
which  demands  different  principles,  and 
almost  endless  detail.  Ileitce  a  good 
retreat  is  esteemed,  by  experienced  oW,* 
cers,  the  master-piece  of  a  general.  He 
should  therefore  ne  well  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  the  country  through 
which  he  intends  to  make  it,  and  care* 
ful  that  nothing  is  omitted  to  make  it 
safe  and  honourable.  General  MoreauS 
retreat  in  1796,  has  rendered  his  name 
immortal.  The  three  most  celebrated 
retreats  of  modern  times  have  been 
—the  one  already  mentioned,  that  of 
Prague,  and  tliut  of  General  Macdonulcf 
in  Italy. 

Rei  REAT,is  also  a  beat  of  the  drum, 
at  the  firing  of  the  evening-gun;  at 
which  the  cirum-inajor,  with  all  the 
drums  of  the  battaliun,  except  such  as 
are  upon  duty,  l>eat3  from  the  cuinp 
colours  on  the  right  to  those  on  the  left, 
on  the  parade  of  enc:\!npmeut:  thedruin** 
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of  all  the  guards  beat  also;  the  trumpet^ 
at  the  same  time  sounding  at  the  head 
o^  their .  respective  troops,  Tliis  is  to 
warn  the  soldiers  to  forbear  firing,  and 
the  sentinels  to  challen;4e  till  the  break 
of  day,  when  the* reveille  is  beat.  The 
retreat  is  likewise  called  setting  the 
watch. 

CAe^Kcred  Retreat,  (tetraite  en  h:hi- 
gtiier^  Fr.)  it  is  so  called  from  the  seve- 
ral component  parts  of  a  line  or  batta- 
lion, which  alternately  retreat  and  face 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  exhibiting 
the  figure  of  the  chequered  squares  up- , 
oo  a  chess  board. 

In  part  the  fourth,  page  353,  of  the 
General  Rules  and  Regulations,  it  is  ju- 
diciously observed,  that  all  manGPUvres 
of  a  corps  retiring,  are  Infinitely  more 
diiRcult  to  be  performed  with  order, 
than  those  in  advancing.  They  must  be 
more  or  less  accomplished  by  chequered 
movements;  one  body  by  its  numbers 
or  position,  facing  and  protecting  the  re- 
treat of  another)  ana  if  the  enemy 
presses  hard,  the  whole  must  probably 
front  in  time  and  await  him :  as  the 
ground  narrows  or  favours,  different 
parts  of  the  corps  must  double;  mouths 
of  defiles  and  advantageous  posts  must 
be  possessed ;  by  degrees  the  different 
bodies  must  diminish  their  fronts,  and 
throw  themselves  into  column  of  march 
when  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 

The  chequered  retreat  by  the  alternate 
battalions  or  half  battalions  of  a  line 
going  to  the  rear,  while  the  others  re- 
main halted,  cover  them,  and  in  th^r 
turn  retire  in  the  same  manner,  is  the 
quickest  mode  of  refusing  a  part  of  a 
corps  to  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same 
time  protecting  its  movement,  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  made  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  first  position. 

In  the  chequered  retreat,  the  followr- 
ing  rules  must  be  observed :  The  Imt- 
talions  of  the  division  nearest  to  the 
cuiemy,  will  form  fianks  as  soon  as  there 
is  nothing  in  their  front  to  cover  them; 
but  the  other  divisions  will  not  have 
any  flanks  except  to  the  outxvard  bat- 
tiilion  of  each.  The  battalions  always 
piiss  by  their  proper  intcrv.ils,  and  it  is 
a  rule  in  retiring,  tlwt  ihe  left  of  each 
iliall  always  puss  the  rii^lit  of  thenei<:h- 
bouring  one.  Wiiutever  advantages  the 
ground  olfcrs,  those  advantages  must 
be  seized  without  too  critical  an  ob- 


servance of  intervals,   or   minute  ad- 
herence to  the  determined  diftanceof 
each  retreat.    The  division   next  the 
enemy  must  pass  in  fron^  throwb  tbt 
intervals  of  the  division   iaunefatdy 
behind*,  and  any  battalion,   that  finds 
it  necessary,  must  iodine  for  that  por^ 
pose.    The  retiring  division  mu«t  step 
out,  and  take  up  no  more  time  thu 
what  is  absolutely  required  to  avoid 
confusion.     The  divisioii  nearest  the 
enemy ^res  by  platoons  standing;  the 
flanks  of  its  battalions  only  fire  when 
the  enemy  attempts  to  push  through  the 
inter^'als.  When  that  division  retires^  ie 
fires  on,  skirmishes  by  men  detached 
from  its  light  company,  if  present,  or 
from  platoons  formed  of  rear  rank  mea 
of  one  or  two  of  the  companies,  sod 
placed  behind  the  flanks  of  the  bat- 
talions.    But  should  any  of  its  bat- 
talions be  obliged  to  halt  and  to  fire,  a 
shorter  step  must  then  be  taken  hj  the 
line;  and  should  the  enemy  threaten  to 
enter  at  an^  of  its  intervals,  besides 
the  fire  of  its  flanks,  such  platooos  of 
the  line  behind  It,  as  can  with  safety, 
must  give  it  supporL-— See  from  m* 
353  to  page  35r,  Rules  and  ReguUh 
tions, 

RETRENCHMENT,  in  the  art  of 
war,  is  any  work  raised  to  cover  a  post, 
and  fortify  it  against  an  enemy ;  such  as 
fascines  loaded  with  eartli,  *  gabions, 
barrels,  &c.  filled  with  earth,  sand-bags, 
and  generally  all  things  that  can  cover 
the  men,  and  stop  the  enemy;  butiti< 
more  applicable  to  a  ditch  bordered  with 
a  parapet;  and  a  post  thus  fortified,  » 
called  a  retrenched  post,  or  strong  poi^' 
Retrenchments  are  either  general  or 
particular. 

General  Retrenchments,  w«  * 
kind  of  new  defence  made  in  a  Pj*^ 
besieged,  to  cover  the  defendants,  w^f^ 
the  enemy  becomes  master  of  a  l^S' 
racnt  on  the  fortification,  that  they  n»*. 
be  in  a  condition  of  disputing  JJ'* 
ground  inch  by  inch,  and  of  puttwg  ^ 
stop  to  the  enemy's  progress,  wj^' 
pectation  of  relief.  Thus  if  the  besiegers 
attack  a  tenaille  of  the  Placc-'^'J^ 
they  judge  the  weakest,  ^''^^^^  j  7  i,- 
being  ill  flanked,    or  coroinaudeu  ^^7 

some  neighbouring  g''"^ "**"*? ,»/ 
besieged   make  a  great  rf/'-J^-^f^j"; 
inclosinc  all  that  part  which  t/iey  J    r 
in  most  danger.    Tliese  should  t»^^^ 
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tided  with  bastionv^and  demi-bastions^ 
surrouQded  by  a  good  ditch  counter* 
mined,  and  higlier  than  the  works  of  tlie 
place,  that  they  may  command  the  old 
works,  and  put  the  besiegers  to  infinite 
trouble  in  cuTering  themselves. 

Particular  RETRENCHMENTS,  or 
Ketrenchments  within  a  bastion,  (Re- 
tranchcmeas  dans  un  bastion,  Fr  J  lie- 
trenchments  of  this  description  must 
reach  from  one  flank  to  another,  or  from 
one  casemate  to  another.  It  is  only  in 
full  bastions  that  retrenchmeuts  can  be 
tlirown  up  to  advantage.  In  empty  ba^ 
tions  you  can  only  have  recourse  to  re- 
tirades,  or  temporary  barricadoes  above 
the  ramparts.  The  assailants  may  ea- 
»ily  carry  them  by  means  of  hand  gre- 
nades, for  these  retrenchments  never 
flank  each  other.  It  is  necessary  to 
raise  a  parapet  about  five  or  six  feet 
thick  before  ^very  retrenchment.  It 
must  be  five  feet  high,  and  the  ditches 
as  broad  and  as  deep  as  they  can  be 
made.  There  must  also  be  small  \mues 
run  out  in  various  directions,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  blowing  up  the  assnilunts, 
should  they  attempt  to  force  the  re- 
trenchments. 

RETURNS,  in  ft  military  sense,  are 
of  various  sorts,  but  all  tending  to  ex- 
plain the  state  of  the  army,  regiment, 
troop,  or  company;  namely,  how  many 
capable  of  doing  duty,  on  duty,  sick  in 
quarters,  barracks,  infirmar}',  or  hos- 

{)ital ;  prisoners,  absent  with  or  without 
eave;  (otal  effective;  wanting  to  com- 
plete to  the  establishment,  &c. 

In  Section  V.  of  tlie  Articles  of  War, 
pni^c  14,  it  is  expressed,  that  every 
officer  who  shall  knowingly  make  a 
false  return  to  the  king,  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  tlie  forces,  or  to  atiy 
his  superior  officer  authorised  to  call  fur 
such  returns,  shall,  upon  being  convicted 
rhercof  before  a  general  court-martial, 
he  cashiered. 

Whoever  shall  be  convicted  of  having 
de;>isnedly,  or  through  neglect,  omitted 
snidiii*;  such  returns,  shall  be  punished 
according;  ta  the  nature  uf  the  ofiencc 
by  the  judgnicut*  of  a  gencral-court- 
ninrtial. 

Returns  are  to  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  of  the  forces  in  Ireland  to  the 
chief  governor  or  governors  thereof; 
iijtc^UbC  of  the  forces  hi  Nortli  Britain 


to  the  oflicer  there  commanding  in  chief;, 
which  returns  are  from  time  to  time  to 
he  transmitted  to  England  as  it  shall  ap« 
pear  best  for  the  service. 

Exact  Veturns  from  Gibraltar,  &c. 
and  regiments  stationed  abroad,  are  by 
tlieir  respective  governor  or  commancw 
ers  there  residing,  by  all  convenient 
opportunities  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  at  war,  in  order  that  the  same 
may  be  laid  before  the  king. 

The  life  and  foot  guards  do  not  make 
any  returns  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
or  secretary  at  war,  but  to  the  king 
direct  through  their  several  field  officers. 
This  privilege  is  attached  ta  them  upon 
the  principle  of  being  housenold  troops.' 
Upon  the  same  principle  they  have 
always,  when  brigaded,  a  general  of  their 
own  attached  to  each  brigade;  on  which 
account  likewise,  no  other  military  ho- 
nours than  those  done  to  their  own  bri*" 
gadc  general  are  to  be  paid  by  them,  ex- 
cept to  a  branch  of  the  r6yal  family,  or 
to  a  bommander  in  chief. 

Returns  rfa  mine,  are  the  turnings 
and  windings  of  the  gallery  leading  to 
the  mine.    See  Gallery. 

Returks  of  a  trench,  the  various 
turnings  and  windings  which  form  the 
lines  of  the  trench,  and  are,  as  near  as 
they  can  be,  made  parallel  to  the  place 
attacked,  to  avoid  being  enfiladed.—- 
These  returns,  when  followed,  make  a 
long  way  from  the  end  of  the  trench  to 
the  head,  which  going  the  straight  way 
is  very  short:  but  then  thekien  are  ex- 
posed; yet,  upon  a  sally,  the  courageous 
never  consider  the  danger,  but  getting 
over  the  trench  with  such  as  will  follow 
them,  take  the  shortest  way  to  repulse 
the  enemy,  and  cut  off  tlieir  retreat,  if 
possible. 

To  RETURN,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
insert  the  names  of  such  oflicers,  8cc.  as 
arc  present  or  Absent  on  the  stated  pe* 
riods  for  the  identification  oi  their  bemg 
with  .their  regiments,  on  detachment^ 
or  absent  with  or  without  leave. 

To  be  Returned,  to  have  one's 
name  inserted  in  the  reguUir  monthly, 
fourteen  days,  or  weekly  state  of  a  re- 
giment, according  to  circumstances;  as 
to  he  returned  absent  without  leave;  to  be 
reported  to  the  commander  in  chief,  or 
to  any  superior  officer,  as  being  absent 
from  the  duty  of  the  corps;  either  from 
5  F  having 
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having  exceeded  the  leave  given,  or  from 
having  left  r^uarters  without  the  neces- 
sary'permission.  To  be  returned  upon 
the  surgeon's  list  as  unfit  for  duty,  6cc. 
from  illness,  6lc. 

Every  odicer  oommanding  a  regiment 
or  detachment,  will,  on  his  arrival  from 
abroad,  transmit  to  the  adjutant-geue- 
ral's  office,  and  to  the  war-oftice,  a  dis- 
embarkation return,  a  duplicate  of 
which  he  will  aUo  deliver  to  tne  general, 
or  other  otficer  commanding  at  the  port 
at  which  he  disembarks. 

Commanding  olRccrs  of  regiments  in 
South  Britain,  are  regularly  to  transmit 
to  the  adjutant-general's  office  the  fol- 
lowing returns : — 

A  monthly,  on  the  1st  of  each 
month. 

A  return  of  officers,  on  the  14th  of 
each  month. 

A  weekly  state,  to  arrive  on  Mon- 
days. 

To  the  war  olTicc. 

A  monthly^  return,  on  the  1st  of  each 
month. 

A  return  of  absent  ofRcers,  on  the 
14th  of  each  month.  '* 

Every  officer  commanding  a  regiment, 
or  detachment,  on  embarking  for  a  fo- 
reign station,  will  transmit  an  embarka- 
tion return  to  the  adjutant-general's  of- 
fice, and  to  the  -war  ollice,  a  duplicate 
of  which  he  will  deliver  to  the  general 
or  officer  commanding  at  the  port  from 
which  he  embarks. 

On  a  reqfiiiient  embarking,  the  com- 
manding officer  is  to  transmit  to  the  ad- 
jutant-general's office,  a  return  of  the 
recruiting  parties  he  purposes  to  leave  in 
Great  Britain,  or  Ireland,  specifying 
their  strength,  their  stations,  and  the 
officers  by  whom  they  are  commanded; 
a  duplicat<&^  of  this  i-eturn  is  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  inspector-general 
of  the  recruiti/ig  service-iu  the  Ible  of 
Wight. 

All  officers  belonging  to  regiments  on 
foreign  stations,  not  actually  employed 
on  the  recruiting  service,  are  to  report 
tficir  arriviU  from  abroad,  and  the  cause 
6f  their  absence,  at  the  adjutant-gene- 
ral's office,  and  are  to  leave  their  address- 
es with  their  respective  agents,  and  in 
case  of  tlieir  chancing  their  places  of 
residence,  are  immediately  to  notice  the 
same  to  their  agent :  any  officer  whose 
address  is  not  with  his  agent,  will  be 


considered  sis  absent  without  leave,  and 
guilty  of  disobedience  of  orders. 

Officers  upon  half  pay  are,  in  like 
manner,  to  leave  their  addresses  at  the 
war-office ;  particularly  so  if  the'y  should 
leave  the  united  kingdoms;  and  officers 
belonging  to  the  militia  are  to  leave 
their  names,  &c.  with  the  several  ad- 
jutants of  regiments. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments  are 
to  transmit  to  the  quarter-master-gene- 
ral an  half  yearly  return  of  quarters,  on 
the  1st  of  December,  and  the  1st  of 
May,  agreeable  to  the  printed  form; 
likewise  a  repoi-t  of  any  march  per- 
. formed  by  the  corps  under  their  orders- 
All  returns,  reports,  and  papers, 
purely  of  a  military  and  public  nature, 
which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  adjutant-ge- 
neral, are  to  be  addi-essed  **  To  the  Ad- 
jutant-General of  the  Forces,  Horse- 
guards,  London,*'  without  adjoining 
his  name. 

All  official  letters  from  general  or 
other  officers  in  comniiind,  which  are 
designed  to  be  laid  before  his  royal 
highness  the  commander  in  chief,  are 
to  l)e  signed  by  the  general  or  coot- 
manding  officers  themselves. 

All  otficial  letters,  intended  for  the 
depjty-adjutant-general,  or  other  offi- 
cers belonging  to  the  department,  are  ta 
be  transmitted,  under  covers,  addressed 
as  above,  to  the  adjutant-general. 

To  prex'ent  a|i  impropei'  expence  of 
postage,  all  official  letters  and  returns 
sent  to  the  quarter-mastcr-general,  or 
officers  in  his  department,  are  to  be  sent, 
under  covers,  addressed  "  To  the  right 
honourable  the  Secretary  at  War,  Lon- 
don ;"  and  on  the  outside  of  the  covers 
is  to  be  written,  in  legible  characters, 
"  Quarter-mabter  General's  Depart- 
ment." 

Ukt  URN  ED  next  for  purchase.  Wheij 
vacancies  occur  in  regiments  upon  fo^ 
reign  or  domestic  stations,  the  names  of 
such  officers  as  intend  to  purchase  must 
be  inserted  in  the  muster  rolls :  they  are 
then  s;iid  tv  be  returned  next  for  purchase^ 
This  serves  as  a  government  to  the  se\'^e- 
ral  agents,  and  prevents  the  introduo* 
tion  of  persons  into  a  corps  with  which 
they  have  not  done  duty,  to  the  dispa- 
ragement of  those  who  have  always  toU 
lowed  the  colours.  The  present  com- 
mander in  chief  is  particularly  scrupib^ 
lous  on  this  bead.   Every  officer  that  is 
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returned  irext  for  purchase,  must  take 
care  to  apprise  his  agent  that  the  money 
will  be  longed  for  that  puVpose. 

RETURN  bayonet  This  term  is 
sometimes  used,  but  it  is  not  technically 
correct,  as  the  proper  word  of  com- 
mand is  unfix  bayonet. 

Return  putot    See  Pistol. 

Return  ramrod.    See  Manual. 

Return  twordt.    See  Sword. 

RfeVEn^ott  Plane,  Fr.  See  Reveille, 

REVEIIrfiui/tn,  double  canon,  brise- 
fRttr,  Fr.  an  ancient  piece  of  ordnance 
which  is  no  longer  in  use;  it  carried  a 
ninety-six  pound  shot 

Reveille,  is  the  beat  of  a  drum, 
about  break  of  day,  to  advertise  the  ar- 
my ihai  it  is  day-Iisht,  and  that  the 
sentinels  forbear  challenging. 

REVERIES  (riveries,  Fr,)  loose 
musings;  irregular  thoughts;  desultory 
reflexions.  The  celebrated  Marshal 
Saxe  has  given  this  title  to  a  collection 
of  military  ideas,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  proved  the  most  correct 
principles  in  war. 

The  three  following  reflexions,  but 
most  especially  the  first  and  third,  are 
maxims  which  have  been  corroborated 
by  the  experience  of  ages.  With  re- 
gard to  his  buckler  we  can  only  say, 
that  altiiough  the  M&rshal  is  supported 
by  so  great  a  name  as  that  of  Monte- 
cuculli,  his  reveries  have  hitherto  been 
neglected. 

"  New  raised  regiments  I  am  alto- 
gether averse  to;  for  unless  they  are 
grafted  upon  old  ones,  and  commanded 
by  good  officers,  eight  or  ten  campaigns 
generally  destroy  them." 

[The  Marshal  might  have  said  less 
than  half  that  number  would  do  itj 

M.  Saxe,  speakine  of  his  legions, 
says,  **  the  men  are  likewise  to  be  fur^ 
nisiied  with  bucklers  of  leather  pre- 
pared in  vinegar,  which  will  be  attend- 
ed with  considerable  advantage;  for 
they  are  not  only  of  use  to  cover  the 
arms,  but  whenever  the  troops  are  to 
engage  standing,  they  may  fonn  a  kind 
of  parapet  with  thcni  in  an  instant,  by 
passing  them  from  hand  to  hand  along 
the  front ;  two  of  them,  the  one  upon  I 
the  other,  being  musket-proof.  My 
opinion,  in  regard  to  this  piece  of  ar- 
mour, if  supported  by  that  of  Monte- 
cuculli,  who  says,  *  that  it  is  ;ibsolucely 
necessary  for  the  infantry.** 
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^*  The  Romans  conc^uered  the  world 
by  the  force  of  their  discipline,  and  in 
proportion  as  that  declined,  their  power 
decreased." 

REVERS,  Piik  behind,  iji  rear,  9t 
the  back  of  any  thing. 

Eire  vu  de  Revers,  Fr,  to  be  ovei^ 
looked  by  a  reverse  commanding  ground. 
When  a  work,  for  instance,  is  com* 
manded  by  some  adjacent  eminence^ 
or  has  been  so  badly  disposed,  that  the 
enemy  can  see  its  terre-pleine,  or  ram- 

{mrt,  that  work  may  be  said  to  be  over* 
ooked,  itre  vu  de  revers.    The  same" 
term  is  applicable  to  a  trench,  when 
the  fire  of  the  besieged  can  reach  the 
troops  that  are  stationed  within  it. 

Revers  de  la  tranchee,  Fr,  literalW 
means  the  back  part  of  the  trench,  it 
is  the  ground  which  corresponds  with 
that  proportion  of  the  border  of  the 
trench  that  lies  directly  opposite  to  the 
parapet.  One  or  two  banquettes  are 
generally  thrown  up  in  this  quarter,  in 
order  that  the  trench  guard  may  make 
a  stand  upon  the  reverse  when  it  hap- 
pens to  be  attacked  by  a  sortie  of  tb^ 
enemy. 

Revers  de  POrillony  Fr.  that  part  of 
the  orillon  in  a  bastion  which  looks  in- 
wards, or  towards  the  main  body  of  a 
fortified  place.  Sally-ports  are  gene- 
rally constructed  in  this  quarter. 

Revers,  Fr,  this  worn  also  signifies 
a  back  stroke.  Hence,  abattre  la  tiU 
d'un  revers,  to  give  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  back  stroke. 

Rever^  de  fortune,  Fr.  reverse  of 
fortune ;  disappointments,  &c. 

Prendre  des  Revers,  Fr.  to  take  up 
a  position  so  as  to  be  able  to  fire  ob- 
liquely into  the  rear  of  an  enemy. 

REVERSE,  a  contrary;  an  oppo- 
site; as  the  reverse  or  outward  wneel- 
ing  flank;  which  is  opposite  to  the  one 
wheeled  to  or  upon. — See  Pivot. 

Reverse  likeui^  signifies  on  the 
back,  or  behind:  so  we  say,  a  reverse 
commanding  ground,  a  reverse  battery, 
&c.' 

REVERSED,  upside  down;  as  arm» 
reversed. 

Reversed  arms.  Arms  are  said  to 
be  reversed  wlien  the  butts  of  the  pieces 
are  slung  or  held  upwards. 

REVETEMEXSpfl&sfl^rrj^Fr.  tem- 
poraiy  rev  elements.  Tlies/e  wories  sel-* 
dom  last  more  than  three  years. 
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REVETEMENT,  (revkemcnt,  Vt.) 
in  fortificatiun,  a  strong  wall,  built  on 
the  outside  of  the  rainpart  and  parapet, 
to  support  the  earth,  and  prevent  its 
rolling  into  tl)e  ditch. 

Rkvetement  dn  rampart ,  Fr.  reve- 
tement  belonging  to  the  rampart. 

Dewii-REVETEMENT,  Fr.  a  revetement 
which  is  made  from  the  outward  slope 
of  the  fosse  to  the  cordon  or  terrepleine 
of  the  rampart. 

Revetem^nt  de  sauclssonSj  Fr.  a  re- 
vetement  which  is  hastily  thrown  up 
during  a  siege  by  means  of  saucissons, 
especially  when  breaches  have  been  ef- 
f'ected  or  practised  in  the  outward 
■works.  Revetements  of  this  sort  are 
also  formed  of  pointed  fascines,  tec, 

REVETIR,  Fr,  to  line,  to  cover,  to 
fortify. 

Revetir,  Fr.  to  throw  up  revete- 
ments. The  French  also  apply  this 
term  in  the  same  general  sense  that  we 
use  the  word  invest,  as  applicable  to 
commission,  povvery  authority.  Hence^ 
revetir  ctune  commission;  (Cux  pouvoir; 
(tun  ordre  important ;  to  invest  or  en- 
trust any  person  with  a  commission, 
with  .certain  powers,  or  with  any  im- 
portant charge  or  order. 

REVIEW,  (revue,  Fr.J  in  the  mili- 
tary acceptation  of  the  term,  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Appearance,  and  regular  dis- 
position of  a  body  of  troops,  assembled 
for  that  purpose. 

At  all  reviaoSf  the  officers  should  be 
prot>erly  armed,  and  ready  in  their  ex- 
ercise; they 'should  salute  well,  in  good 
time,  and  with  a  eood  air.  The  men 
shoald  be  clean  and  well  dressed ;  their 
accoutrements  well  put  on;  very  well 
sized  in  the  ranks;  the  Serjeants  ex- 
pert in  their  duty,  drummers  perfect 
10  their  beatings,  and  the  lifers  play  cor- 
rect. The  manual  exercise  must  be  per- 
formed in  good  time,  and  with  life;  and 
the  men  must  carry  their  arms  well; 
march,  wheel,.and  form  with  e^^actness. 
All  manoeuvres  must  be  perfonned  with 
the  utmost  regularity,  ooth  in  quick 
and  slow  time.  The  intention  of  a  rc- 
'oiew  is,  to  know  the  .condition  of  the 
troops,  to  see  that  they  are  complete, 
and  perform  their  exercise  and  evolu- 
tions well. — See  Movements,  likewise 
Inspection ;  and  for  a  specific  explana- 
tion of  what  is  directed  to  be  obser>'ed 
throughout  the  British  army,  with  re- 
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gaH  (o  the  formation  of  a  battalion, 
see  Rules  and  Regulations. 

To  REVISE,  (riioUer,  Fr.J   to  re- 
view;  to  re-examine;  to-re-coander* 
This  term  b  frequently  used  in  militai:^ 
matters,  most  especially  in  those  whicn 
relate  to  the  proceedmgs  of  a  general 
or  regimental  courtrmartial.    It  some- 
times happens,  that  the  members  are 
directed  to  re-assemble  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  part,  or  the  whole  mass  of  the 
evidence  that  has  been  brought  before 
them,  and  of  maturely  weigmng  afresh 
the- substance  of  the  proofs  upon  which 
they  have  formed   tneir  opinion   and 
judgment.    Great  delicacy  and  discre- 
tion are  riequired  in  those  who  have  au- 
thority to  order  a  revision  of  tbis  sort. 
A  court-mai'tial  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
dependent court  on  earth.     Interest, 
prejudice,  or  partiality,  has  no  business 
within  its  precincts.    An  honest  regard 
to  truth,  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
good  order  and  discipline^  and  a  stob* 
born  adherence  to  facts,  constitute  the 
code  of   military  laws   and    statutes. 
Quirks,  quibbles,  and  evasions,  ara  as 
foreign  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  martial 
jurisdiction,  as  candour,  manliness,  and 
resolute  perse\'crance  in  uttering  i^hat 
he  knows  to  be  the  fact,  are  famiUar 
to  the  real  soldier.    The  king  has  the 
power  of  ordering  tlie  members  of  a 
general  court-martial   to  revise   their 
sentence;  but  he  cannot  oblige  them, 
to  alter  it.  The  same  authority,  subject 
to  the  same  limitations,  is  vested  in  the 
commanding  oiEccr  of  regiments  with 
respect  to  regimental  courts-martial. 

REVOCABLE,  (revocable,  Fr.>— 
that  may  be  recalled.  Thus,  cominis* 
sions  in  the  line,  granted  during  the 
reign  of  one  king,  and  commissions  in 
the  militia,  granted  during  the  life  of 
a  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county,  or  deputy, 
are  not  revocable  at  the  cleath  of  the 
grantor. 

REVOLT,  (rcvolt,Vr.)  mutiny;  in- 
surrection. 

REVOLTER,  one  who  rises  against 
lawful  authoritv ;  a  deserter,  &c. 

5c  REVOLtER,  Fr.  to  revolt;  to 
rise  in  open  rebellion.  The  French 
also  say,  rtvoker,  to  raise  a  rebellion. 

RfeVOLTiS,  Fr,  rebels. 
'     REVOLUTION,    (rtvolution,  Fr.; 
a  change  in  government,  as  the  French 
Revolution.    With  us  it  denotes  that 
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particular  change  which  was  produced 
Dy  the  admission  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  roost  memorable  revolutions 
ifvhicb  have  oocarred  within  the  last 
three  hundred  years  are: — In  England 
in  1608;  Poland  1704,  1709,  and  1795, 
when  it  was  divided  by  f  rederic  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias.  Turkey  in  17:iO;  Persia  in 
1748  and  1755 ;  Russia  in  1668, 1740, 
and  1762;  Sweden  in  1772^  America 
in  1775;  and  last,  not  least  in  the 
rotary  wheel  of  fortune,  France  in  1788, 
1789,  1792,  1793,  1795,  1802,  and 
1804;  when  Bonaparte  absorbed  them 
all  in  his  own  person  and  family. 

Jardin  de  Ri  volution,  Fr, '  revolu- 
tion garden ;  a  name  which  was  given 
to  the  garden  belonging  to  the  ci- 
devant  Palais  Rovale;  and  which  was 
called  Maison  £ga2i7^,  or  equality-house, 
during  the  paroxysm  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. This  garden  is  situated  in 
Paris,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

TUce  de  RftvoL^Tiox,  Fr,  revolu- 
tion square  or  place ;  a  name  given  to 
the  spot  of  ground  on  which  the  Bos- 
tile  stood. 

r6  VOLUTIONNAIRE,  Fr,  a  friend 
to  the  revolution. 

Revolution NAiRF,  Jr.  an  adjective 
of  two  genders;  any  thing  belonging 
to  the  revolution.    Ilence— - 

ilrffie^  Ri  VOL  UTi  ON  N  A I R  E,  Fr.  a  revo- 
lutionary army ;  such  as  appeared  in 
France  during  the  bloody  reign  of  Ro- 
bespierre, when  the  troops  were  regu- 
larly accompanied  by  travelling  guillo- 
tines— des  iuiUotinci  ambulantes. 

REVOLUTIONXER,  Fr.  to  revo- 
lutionize; to  propagate  principles  in  a 
country  which  are  subversive  of  its  ex- 
isting i;overnment. 

REUSSrrE,  Fr.  issue :  it  also  sig- 
nifies success.  Uuder  the  first  mean- 
ing (viz.  issue),  a  French  writer  has  the 
following  remarks : — "  A  good  general 
ought  never  to  be  disheartened,  al- 
though the  issue  of  his  plan  should, 
at  first,  prove  unfuvourable.  He  should 
always  recollect,  that  great  success,  in 
warlike  undertakings,  is  seldom  con- 
fined to  one  person,  or  attached  to  one 
measupe.  I^othing,  indoed,  can  be 
more  capricious  than  dame  Fortune  on 
•  these  occasions ;  and  if  I  may  compare 


great  events  with  little  ones,  her  con* 
duct  in  war  is  often  similar  to  that 
which  she  observes  in  games  of  chance, 
where  the  most  skilful  player  is  some- 
times outdone  by  a  feeble  and  unexpe* 
rienced  adversary." 

RE\aJE,Fr.    Sec  Review. 

REWARD,  (rtcompenaCf  Fr.)  a  re- 
compence  given  for  good  performed* 
Twenty  shulings  are  allowed  bv  the 
mutiny  act,  as  a  reward  for  apprehend- 
ing deserters. 

Military  Rewards,  (rieompen»es  mi" 
lUttireSj  Fr.)  *  The  original  instances  of 
military  rewards  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  histories.  The  an-^ 
cients  did  not,  however,  at  first  recom- 
pence  military  merit  in  any  other  way 
than  by  erecting  statues  to  the  memory, 
or  presenting  them  with  triumphal 
crowns.  The  warriors  of  that  age  were 
more  eager  to  deserve  public  applause 
by  extraordinary  feats  of  valour,  by 
temperance  ana  moral  virtue,  th^  to 
liecome  rich  at  the  expence  of  the  state. 
They  thirsted  after  glory;  but  it  was 
after  that  species  of  glory  which  was  not 
in  the  least  tarnished  Ly  the  alloy  of 
modern  considerations. 

The  services  which  individuals  ren- 
dered were  distinguished  by  the  kind  of 
statue  that  was  erected,  and  its  accom- 
{5anv in:;  decorations;  or  by  the  materialt 
and  particular  formation  of  the  crov/n^ 
that  were  presented. 

In  process  of  time,  the  state  or  dril 
government  of  a  country,  felt  the  pro- 
priety and  justice  of  securing  to  its  de- 
fenders something  more  substantial  tlian 
mere  iliow  and  unprofitable  trophies.?— 
It  was  considered,  that  men  who  ha(f 
exposed  their  lives,  and  had  been 
wounded,  or  were  grown  infirm  through 
age,  &c.  ought  to  oe  above  want ;  and 
not  only  to  have  those  comforts  which 
'  through  tlieir  exertions  millions  were 
enjoying,  but  to  be  placed  in  an  inde- 
pendent and  honounible  situation.  The 
most  cel^ratcd  of  their  warriors  were 
consequently  provided  for  at  the  public 
expence,  and  they  had  regular  claims 
made  over  to  tlu'm,  which  were  an-* 
swercd  at  tlie  treasury. 

Triutiiiifial  honours  were  likewise 
reckone<l  among  the  military  rewards 
which  the  ancients  voted  to  their  bes( 
generals.  Fabius  Maximus,  Paul  Eiui- 
uus,  CamiliuSi  ftnd  the  Scipios  weie 
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Mtistied  with  this  reoofDpence  for  their 
tervioes.  With  respect  to  old  intinB 
soldiers,  who  were  invalided,  thej  were 
provided  for  by  recseirin^  each  a  lot  of 
ground,  which  thej  cultivated  and  im- 
proved. Lands,  thus  appropriated, 
formed  part  of  the  republican  or  na- 
tional domains,  or  were  dirided  amongst 
them  in  the  con<|uered  countries. 

Tlie  Roman  officer  was  rewarded  for 
kit  services,  or  for  particular  acts  of 
bravery  in  three  ways :  1st.  By  marks 
of  Iioooor  or  distinction,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  sorts,  \VL  Of  that  which 
was  merely  ornamental  to  their  own 
persons,  or  limited  to  the  investiture 
for  life;  and  of  that  which  may  be 
called  rememorative,  such  as  statues, 
&c.  The  latter  descended  to  tlieir  pov 
terity,  and  gave  their  families  a  certain 
rank  in  the  republic  2dly.  By  pen- 
sions or  allowances;  and  3dlv,  hv  a 
grant  of  lands  which  exceeded  the  lots 
given  to  private  soldiers. 

The  French,  who  got  possession  of 
the  country  which  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Gauls,  had,  at  (ir»t,  no  other 
method  of  recompensing:  their  generals 
than  by  giving  them  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  land.  This  grant  did  not  exceed 
their  natural  lives,  and  sometimes  it 
was  limited  to  the  time  they  remsuned 
in  the  service. 

These  usages  insensibly  changed,  and 
by  degrees  it  became  customary  for  the 
children  of  such  men  as  had  received 
grants  of  n«itiorial  territory,  to  continue 
to  enjoy  them;  upon  condition,  how- 
ever, that«the  actual-  possebsors  of  such 
lauds  should  be  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice. Hence  the  origin  of  fiefs  in 
France,  and  the  coviscquent  appellation 
of  Milice  des  JieffUy  or  milicin,  com- 
posed of  men  who  held  their  lands  on 
condition  of  hearing  arms  when  called 
upon.  The  French  armies  were,  for 
many  years,  constituted  in  this  manner: 
and  the  custom  of  rendering  military 
service  in  consideration  of  land  tenure, 
only  ceased  under  Charles  the  Vllth. 

lu  process  of  time,  ihuse  lands  which 
had  been  originally  bestowe<i  upon  men 
of  military  merit,  descended  to  their 
children,  and  were  graduully  lost  in  the 
nif^rcgatc  lots  of  inheritable  property. 
Other  means  were  consequently  to  be 
resorted  to  by  the  state,  in  order  to  sa- 
tisfy t^he  just  claims  of  deserving  oflicers 


and  solffien.  The  French,  thereforcv 
reoimed  to  the  ancient  custom  of  die 
Romans,  and  rewarded  those;,  vrbo  dds^ 
tiiiguisbed  themsehts  in  war,  bj  ht>- 
Dorary  marks  of  distinction. 

Under  the  first  race  of  Frendi  kii^s 
may  be  found  several  instances  oT  mea 
of  low  condition  having  by  their   ra- 
loar,  obtained  the  rank  and  title    €»£ 
Count,  and  even  those  of  Duke.   These 
dignities,  of  themseires,   entitled    the 
btarers  to  places  of  high  coaunaod  in 
the  armies.    The  title  of  Knight,  most 
especially  of  Knigkt  Battneret,  gave 
very  high   rank   during    the  reign    of 
Phillip  Augustus;  and  m  the  reigns  of 
one  or  two  of  his  predecessors,  it  was 
bestowed  upon  individuals  who  bebftTed 
in  a  distinguished  manner  in  the  field. 

This  species  of  reward  did  not  <x>st 
the  pubhc  any  thing.  It  was  besto%red 
upon  the  individual  by  the  general  of  the 
army,  and  consisted  in  nothing  more 
than  a  salute  gii'en  by  the  latter  on  the 
field  of  battle,  by  which  he  became 
Knight  Banneret,  and  was  perfectly  sa* 
tisfied  with  the  hu#our  it  conferred. 

This  mode  of  rewarding  individuals 
for  great  actions  or  long  services,  con- 
tinued until  men  enlisted  themselves  for 
money,    and    the  army  was  regularly 
paid,  according  to  the  several  ranks  of 
those  who  composed  it.   At  this  period, 
however,  it  became  expedient  to  have 
recourse  to  the  second  method  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Romans  to  com- 
pensate individuals  for  services  rendered 
to   the  state.    The  royal  treasury  wal 
either  subjected  to  the  annual  daims 
of  individuals,  or  to  the  payment  of  a 
specific  sum,  for  having  distinguished 
themselves  under  arms.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  ht)norary  rewards  continued  to 
be  given;  and  l^nighthood,  conferred 
in  the  field  by  the  kiss  or  salute  of  a 
general,  which  the  French  stile  accolad4^f 
was  practised  until  the  10th  century. 

It  was  usual,  even  during  that  cen- 
tury, to  reward  a  soldier,  who  did  a 
brave  action,  by  some  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, that  was  given  on  the  spot;  by  a 
crown  made  of  grass  or  otlier  verdure, 
which  wHh  placed  upon  his  head  bv  his 
comrades,  or  by  a  gold  ring,  whicli  his 
commanding  officer  put  upon  his  finger 
in  the  presence  of  the  wliole  troop  or 
company  to  which  he  belonged.  It 
sometimes  happened^  as  in  the  reigo  of 
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Francis  the  Fimt,  that  this  mark  of 
distinction  was  given  by  the  general  uf 
the  army. 

Several  brave  men  have  been  distin- 
guished with  titles  of  nobility  and  ar- 
iiKiriai  bearings,  wliich  were  conferred 
b^  princes,  lu  consequence  of  some 
singular  feat  or  exploit.  There  have 
been  instances  recorded  in  the  French 
History  of  extraordinary  actions  having 
been  rewarded  upon  the  spot  by  kings 
^ho  commanded  iu  person.  A  soldier 
of  merit  was  peculiarly  honoured  by 
Louis  tiie  Xlth,  for  bnivery  and  good 
conduct  in  the  field.  That  monarch 
took  the  collar  of  a  military  order  olf 
his  own  neck,  and  placed  it  round  the 
neck  of  Launay  Morvillier,  as  a  reward 
for  great  prowess  and  intrepidity. 

Besides  the  gramineous  crown  and 
gold  rin^  which  were  thus  giveu  as 
marks  of  honour  and  distinction,  the 
private  soldiers  were  frequently  re- 
warded by  small  sums  of  money,  when 
they  performed  any  particular  feat  or 
act  of  bravery.  They  were  likewise 
promoted  from  the  ranks,  and  made 
Serjeants  or  corporals. 

Honorary  rewards  and  compensations 
for  bcrvice  were  not  confined  to  indi- 
lidual  officers  and  soldiers.  Whole 
corps  were  frequently  distinguished  in 
the  same  manner.  When  several  corps 
acted  together,  and  one  amongst  them 
gave  signal  proofs  of  gallantry  and  good 
conduct,  tluit  one  frequently  took  pre- 
cedence of  tlie  otliers  in  rank,  or  was 
selected  by  the  sovereign  to  be  bis  per- 
sonal guard.  Sr»metimcs,  indeed,  the 
king  placed  himhelf  at  the  head  of  such 
a  corps  on  the  day  of  battle ;  thereby 
te&tifying  his  approbation  of  their  con- 
duct, and  giving  a  proof  of  his  confi- 
dence in  their  bravery. 

It  is  now  usual,  in  most  countries,  to 
confer  marks  of  distinction  on  those 
corps,  that  have  formed  part  of  any 
army  that  has  signalized  itself.  Thus 
the  Kettle-drums,  under  the  appellation 
of  Nacaire*,  were  given  to  some  regi- 
ments, as  proofs  of  tlieir  having  behaved 
gallantly  on  trying  occasions. 

The  military  order  of  St.  Louis, 
which  was  created  by  Louis  the  XIV th 
in  1693,  and  that  of  Maria  Theresa, 
as  well  as  many  other  orders  in  differ- 
ent countries,  were  only  instituted  for 
llie  purpose  uf  a. wading  military  me- 


rit. The  establishment  of  hospitals 
for  invalids,  such  as  Chelsea,  &c.  owes 
1(0  origin  and  continuance  to  the  same 
just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  deserving 
oiiicers  and  soldiers.  Hence,  likewise, 
our  invalid  companies  and  retired  lists. 

No  such  instances,  however,  are  to  be 
found  in  ancient  history.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  satisfied  themselves  with 
honorary  rewards,  or  occasional  com- 
pensations.  The  moderns^  particularly 
the  Frencli  and  EngUsh,  nave  placed 
military  claims  upon  a  more  solid  foot- 
ing. The  gratitude  of  the  public  keeps 
pace  with  the  sacrifices  of  individual^ 
and  permanent  provisions  are  made  for 
those  who  are  wounded  or  rendered  in- 
firm in  the  service. 

The  Athenians  supported  those  who 
had  been  wounded  in  battle,  and  the 
Romans  recompensed  those  that  had 
served  during  a  given  period.  The 
French  kings  reserved  to  themselves  th^ 
privilege  of  providing  for  individuals 
who  had  been  maimed  in  action,  by 
giving  them  certain  monastic  allowances 
and  lodging,  &c.  in  the  different  con- 
vents of  royal  institution.  Philip  Au- 
gustus, king  of  France,  first  formed  th^ 
design  of  building  a  college  for  soldiers 
who  had  been  rendered  infirm^  or  were 
grown  old  in  the  service.  Louis,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  not  only  adopted  the 
idea,  but  completed  the  pian  in'a  grand 
and  magniHcent  stile.  Charles  the  se- 
cond, on  his  restoration  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  established  Chelsea,  and 
James  the  second  added  considerable 
improvements  to  this  royal  institution. 
During  the  present  reign,  military  merit 
has  been  rewarded  with  titles  and  pen- 
sions; but,  what  is  still  more  creditably 
to  the  government,  and  reflects  honour 
upon  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  (for  his  co-operation  with  tbos^ 
who  orii;inaUy  suggested  the  idea)  old 
and  meritorious  soldiers  are  taught  to 
expect  a  secure  retreat  in  th^  decline  of 
life ;  and  ex'ery  rank  is  provided  for  ax> 
cording  to  the  claims  and  services  of  in- 
dividuals. 

R£Z,  Fr,  a  preposition  which  signi- 
fies close  to,  adjoining,  level  with.  It 
is  never  used  except  with  pied  or  terre, 
as  rez'picdj  rez-terre,  DcmoHr  Us  for" 
tificationsy  rez-piedy  rez-terre.  To  level 
the  fortifications  with  the  ground. 

Htz-de-chuuitcff  Fr.  the  inround-iloor. 
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"pijs  temi  properly  means  the  surface 
or  iloor  of  any  building  which  is  even 
with  the  ground  on  which  it  is  raised. 
It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  rez-dc- 
chaussee  d*une  cave,  ou  du  premier  ctage 
d^une  ntaisoTiy  the  ground  floor  of  a  cel- 
lar, or  of  the  first  story  of  a  house. 

RHAGOON,  Ind.  the  twelfth  month 
which,  in  some  respect,  corresponds 
with  February.  It  follows  the  month 
Magh,  which  agrees  with  January. 

RHINEGRAVE,  (rhingrave,  Fr.) 
the  Count  Palatine  of  tlic  Rhine.  The 
judges  and  governors  in  the  several 
towns  situated  on  the  banks'  of  the 
Rhine  were  formerly  so  called. 

RHINELAND  rod,  is  a  meSisurc  of 
twelve  feet,  used  by  all  the  Dutch  en- 
gineers. 

RHOMBUS,  (rhombe,  Fr.)  in  geome-. 
try,  an  oblique  angled  parallelogram,  or 
a  quadrilateral  figure  whose  sides  are 
equal  and  parallel,  but  the  angles  une- 
qual; two  of  the  opposite  ones  being 
•btuse  and  the  other  two  acute. 

RIBAND,  (rubande,  rubariy  Fr.) 
this  word  is  sometimes  written  ribon, 
A  narrow  web  of  silk  which  is  worn  for 
ornament. 

Riband  Cockade,  The  cockades 
which  are  worn  by  the  British  officers 
arc  made  of  black  riband.  The  riband 
eockadc^  which  is  given  to  recruits,  is 
commonly  called  colours.  No  deduc- 
tion is  to  be  made  from  the  bounty  or 
subsistence  of  the  recruit  on  this  head. 

RIBAUD,  E,  Fr.  irregular,  noisy,  ill- 
roanucred.  This  term  is  likewise  used 
as  a  substantive,  viz. 

Un  Ribald,  Fr.  a  noisv,  ill-manner- 
ed  fellow.  It  is  an  old.  Vrcnch  word, 
which  at  present  is  seldom  spoken  in 
the  upper  circles  of  life.  In  former 
times,  as  late  indeed  asdurinti  the  reiviu 
of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  it 
was  current,without  carrying  along  with 
it  any  particular  reproach,  or  mark  ol^ 
infamy.  The  foot-i»uards,  who  did  du- 
ly at  the  palace  were  generally  called 
ribands,  from  the  looseness  of  their  mo- 
rals; wliich  by  degrees  grew  so  vtry 
corrupt,  that  the  term  (harmless  perhaps 
Rt  first)  was  insensibly  applied  to" per- 
sons guilty  of  dishonourable  acts.  Hence 
pick-pockets,  thie^'es,  cboats,  &c.  were 
called  ribands.  On  which  account  the 
provost  of  the  hotel  or  town-house  in 
rarisy  was  popularly  stiled  roi  des  rp- 


bauds,  or  the  king  of  thieves.  This 
phrase  prevailed  until  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI. 

RiBAVD,  Fr.  adj.    likewise  means 
lewd,  debauched, &c. 
^  Un  homme  R  r  b  a  u  d,       ?  Fr.   a  h'cea- 

Unejhnme  }ith\jjj}E^y    Uous  maa; 
a  licentious  woman. 

RIB  AUDEQUIN,  JV.  a  warlike  ma- 
chine  or  instrument,  which  the  French 
anciently  us^d.  It  was  made  in  tiie 
form  of  a  bow,  containing  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  in  its  curve,  and  was  fixed 
upon  the  wall  of  a  fortified  town,,  for 
the  purpose  of  casting  out  a  prodigious 
javelin,  which  sometimes  killed  several 
men  at  once. 

According  to  Monstrelet,  a  Frendi 
writer,  ribaudequin  or  ribauderin,  signi- 
fied a  sort  of  garment  which  was  worn 
by  the  soldiers  wlicn  thev  took  the 
field. 

A  fire-arm  containing  one  ponnd  of 
balls  or  shot,  was  also  formerly  so  called. 
See  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Iniiiteire. 

RIBAUD  AILLE,  Fr.  a  term  of  re- 
proach which  was  formerly  attached  to 
the  character  of  a  poltroon  or  cowardif 
soldier.  When  Philip  of  Valois  went 
to  war  with  Edward  king  of  EiJglaui 
he  took  into  pay  twelve  thousand  Ge 
noese  archers,  and  placed  them  in  tuc 
front.  During  their  march,  these  aea 
had  neglected  to  secure  their  bm»5 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  when  they  came  into  action,  WfJ 
found  them  entirely  useless,  and  vert 
obliged  to  receive  several 'British  fiignr* 
of  arrows,  without  being  able  to  return 
a  single  one  against  them;  in  «>  "J"^'!' 
that  they  were  forced  to  give  way.  r^^ 
lip,  imagining  he  was  betrayed  by  th«^ 
mercenary  troops,  exclaimed  to  \ 
rmich.  et   tit,  tuez  cettc  Wfa»f«* 


qui  nous  empeche  la  voic  !  kill,  ^^^^ 
loss  of  time,  this  dastardly  gang,  twt  • 

only  stop  the  way !  .  e^^ 

ftlBLER,  Fr.  to  ramble,&c.  ^^  for- 

merly  the  verb,  and  nbUrU,  the  act 
rambling,  &c.  die  substantive.  ^ 
terms  are  now  obsolete,  except  amw5» 

the  lower  orders.  ^      ,  ^A^^^ch' 

RIBLEURS,Fr.vagalonds,dchauc^^ 

ed  fellows  that  run  about  the  sf^^' 
spend  their  niohts  in  disorderly /^o*^^ 
Soldiers  who  give  themseh-^  "P'   j,a 
lage,  &c.  in  war  time,  arc  hke»«sc  en 
ribleurs,  by  way  of  re]rt:oacn.      ^^q. 
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KICOCIIER,  Fr.  to  licoclier,  to  bat- 
tor  or  /ii*e  at  a  place  with  ric(»chet  shots. 
The  author  of  a  very  vahiable  work,  en- 
titled Essai  General  dc  Fortification,  ct 
d'Attaque  ct  Defense  (Its  Places,  ob- 
sen'cs,  in  a  note  to  page  89,  vol.  I.  that 
iji  strict  analogy,  we  should  say  rico- 
chctcr;  but  use,  which  is  above  all  rules, 
lias  niade  ricochtr  a  technical  term, 
wlirnever  we  speak  of  the  ricochets  of 
cannon*  shot. 

Vne  face  IIICOCIIEE,  Fr.  the  face 
of  a  fortification,  which  i&  fired  at  with 
ricochet  shots. 

RICOCHET,  literally  means  a  bound, 
a  Ieap«  such  as  a  fiat  piece  of  stone  or 
blate  makes  when  it  is  thrown  oblicjuely 
ulon*;  the  surface  of  a  pool. 

UicornET,  (ricochet,  Fr.)  in  cunncry, 
is  when  guns,  howitzt^rs,  or  mortal's,  are 
]«)aded  with  small  charges,  and  elevated 
from  five  to  twelve  degret^s,  so  that 
NThen  fired  over  the  parapet,  the  shot 
or  shell  rolls  along  the  opposite  rampart. 
It  is  called  ricochet-firine,  and  tlie  batte- 
ries are  likewise  called  ricochet-batteries. 
The  method  of  firing  out  of  mortar;*, 
was  first  tried  in  17^3,  at  the  military 
school  of  Strashurj;!),  and  with  success. 
At  the  battle  of  Ilusbach,  in  1757,  tlie 
king  of  Prussia  had  several  6-inch  mor- 
tars made  with  trunnions, and  mounted 
on  travelling  carriage?,  which  fired  ob- 
liquely on  the  enemy's  lines,  and  amongst 
their  horse,  loaded  with  eight  ounces  of 
powder,  and  at  an  elevation  of  one  de- 
gree fifteen  minutes,  which  did  great 
execution ;  for  the  shells  rolling  along 
tite  lines,  with  burning  fuzes,  nizide  the 
stoutf  .sc  of  the  enemy  not  wait  for  their 
bursting, 

HicocnET  firing  is  not  confined  to  anv 
particular  charge  or  elevation;  each 
must  vary  according;  to  the  distance 
and  diflcrcnce  of  level  of  the  object 
to  be  fired  at ;  and  particularly  of  the 
spot  on  which  it  is  intended  the  shot  shall 
make  the  first  botmd.  The  smaller  the  an- 
gle, under  which  a  shot  is  made  to  rico- 
chetythe  lon^er  it  v>ill  preserve  its  force 
and  have  eOect,  as  it  will  sink  so  much 
the  less  in  the  ground  on  which  it 
bounds;  and  whose  tenacity  will,  of 
course,  present  so  much  le.ss  resistance 
to  its  progres?.  In  the  ricochet  of  a 
fortification  of  any  kind,  the  imgle  of 
elevation  should  seldom  be  Ic^s  than 
10^1  to  throw  the  •jhot  over  a  parapet,  a 
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little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  batte- 
ry. If  tlie  works  should  be  of  an  ex- 
traordinary heliiht,  the  piece  must  be 
removed  to  such  situation,  and  have 
such  charge,  tliat  it  ca:i  attain  its  ob- 
ject at  this  elevation,  or  at  leiist  under 
tiiat  of  lo**  or  14®,  otherwise  the  shot 
will  not  ricochet,  and  the  carriages  will 
suffer  very  much.  The  fir^t  gun  in  a 
ricochet  battery  should  be  so  phiced  as 
to  sweep  the  whole  length  of  the  ram- 
part of  the  enemy's  work,  at  3  or  4  feet 
from  the  parapet,  and  the  rest  should 
form  as  small  an  atigle  with  the  para- 
pet as  posi!«ible.  For  this  purpose  the 
guns  should  be  pointed  about  4  fathoms 
from  the  face  of  the  work  towards  the 
interior.  In  the  ricochet  of  ordnance 
in  the  field,  the  objects  to  be  fired  at 
being  principally  infantry  and  cavalry, 
the  guns  should  seldtun  be  elevated 
above  3  degrees;  as  with  greater  angles 
the  ball  would  be  apt  to  bound  too  high, 
and  defeat  the  object  intended.  For 
ricochet  praciicc,  see  the  different  pieces 
of  ordnance,  as  gun,  mortar,  and  how- 
itzer. See  also  the  Bombardier  and 
Pocket  Gunner,  p.  185. 

Battre  en  RicocnhT,  J'V.  to  put  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  gunpowder  in  apiece 
of  ordnance  to  carry  the  ball,  with  ef- 
fect, into  the  works  that  are  enfiladed. 
This  sort  of  firing  is  generally  practised 
along  the  whole  extent  of  a  face  or 
flank.  The  celebrated  Marshal  Vaubun 
first  invented  the  mode  of  firing  rico- 
chet-shuts. He  tried  the  experiment  at 
the  siege  of  Ath,  in  1(379. 

Battre  un  rempart  H  RrcociiET,  Fr, 
to  batter  a  rampart  with  riccxrhet  shots. 

RIDEAU  is  a  rising  ground,  or  emi- 
nence, commanding  a  pi^iin,  sometimes 
almost  parallel  to  the  works  of  a  place: 
it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  have  ndeuus 
near  a  fortification,  which  terminate  on 
the  counterscarp,  especially  when  the 
enemy  fire  fn^in  afar:  they  not  only  com- 
mand the  place;  but  facilitate  the  ene- 
my's approaches. 

RIDER,  in  artillery  carriages, a  piece 
of  wood,  which  hns  more  height  than 
breadth ;  the  length  l)eing  equal  to  that 
of  the  body  of  the  axle-tree,  upon  which 
the  side^pieces  rest  in  a  four-wheel  car- 
riiige,  sucii  a!>  the  ammunition-wagon, 
blocL-c.irrin:;e,  and  sling-wagon. 

Rouf^h  RiDr.R.     See  Rouon. 

HIDING,  in  Yorkshire,  the  militia 
G  regiments 
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regiments,  and  those  of  the  line,  which  ||  the  right  side  of  the  breech,  terminates 


bear  the  names  of  the  several  counties, 
are  distinguished  in  Yorkshire  by  the 
word   riding,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  a  corruption  of  trithing ; 
but,  according  to  others,  is  taken  from 
radings,  districts  or  governments.   Radt 
in  Celtic,  signines  ruler,  or  provincial 
minister.     A  counsellor  of  state  was  of 
old  called  Raadt ;  the  council  was  styled 
the  liaad&t.    Thence  whoever  had  the 
capital  influence  in  council  was  said  to 
rule  the  raad&t ;  or  in  the  present  pro- 
nunciation, to  rule  the  roast.    The  lat- 
ter interpretuiion  differs  from  Johnson, 
who  says   roast  perhaps  comes  from 
roist,  a  tumult.    The  provincial  corps, 
whicli  are   particularly  known  by  the 
addition  of  Riding,  consist  of  the  1st 
and  2d  West  Riding,  the  East  Riding, 
and  the  North  Riding  regiments.  These 
regiments    are    likewise   distinguished 
from  each  other  in  the  North  by  an  al- 
lusion ta  their  facings.    Hence  green 
C2i^,  which  are  ^he  1st  and  2d  West 
Riding  regiment;  the  Beverley  Buffsy 
which  are  the  East;  and   the   Bluck 
Cuffitf  which  are  the  North  Yorkshire 
Riding. 

RTDING-Mfls^fr,  in  the  cavalry,  an 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  the 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  management 
of  their  horses. 

To  RIFLE,  to  plunder;  to  rob: 
'  Rifle,  the  thread,  ray,  or  line, made, 
in  a  rifled  barrel. 

Rifled  gurif     ^  arquebuse  rayce^  Fr. 
Rifled jpiere,    fa    fire-arm    which 
Rifled  barrel^  )  has  lines  or  exigu- 
ous canals  within  its  barrel  that  run  in 
a  vermicular  direction,  and  are  more  or 
less  numerous,  or  more  indented,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  artificer. — 
With  respect  to  the  word  itself,  it  does 
not  appear  to  bear  any  other  analogy  to 
our  common  acceptation  of  the  verb, 
than  what  may  be  vulgarly  applied  to 
the  common  practices  of  riflemen.  It  is, 
en  the  contrary,  more  immediately  con- 
nected, in  sense  and  signification,  with 
an  old  obsolete  word  to  ray ;  to  streak : 
which  comes  from  the  French  rayer.^^ 
The  rifled  barrel  possesses  many  advan- 
tages over  the  common  one ;  which  ad- 
vanu<:es  are  attributed  to  the  threads  or 
rays  with  which  it  is  indented.    These 
threads  are  sometimes  cut  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  line  which  commences  on 


on  the  left  at  the  muzzle;  by  which 
means  the  ball  acquires  a  rotary  move- 
ment, revolving  once  and  a  half  round 
its  own  axis  ^fore  it  quits  the  piece, 
and  then  boring  through  the  air  with  a 
spiral  motion.  It  is  well  known,  that  cao- 
non  balls,  and  shot  out  of  common  bar- 
rels, are  impelled  in  adiflferent  manner. 
The  rifled  barrels  in  America,  during 
the  last  war,  contained  from  10  to  16 
rays  or  threads ;  some  had  as  few   as 
four.      Some  persons  have  imagined, 
that  those  of  16  rays  were  the  best,  from 
a  supposition,  that  by  the  air  collapsing 
in  the  several  grooves,  the  hall  obtained 
more  velocity.    Mr.  Robins,  however, 
seems  to  difler  in  opinion,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  depth  of  the  grooves. 
He  observes,  page  339  and  340,  in  bis 
Tracts  on  Gunnei^,  that  whatever  tends 
to  diminish  the  fiiction  of  these  pieces, 
tends  at  the  same  time  to  render  them 
more  complete ;  and  consequently  it  is 
a  deduction  from  bence,  that  the  less 
the  rifles  are  indented,  the  better  they 
are ;  provided  tliey  are  just  sufl&dent  to 
keep  the  bullet  from  turning  round  the 
piece.    It  .likewise  follows,  that  the  bul- 
let ought  to  be  no  larger  than  to  be  just 
pressed  by  the  rifles,  for  the  easier  the 
bullet  nooves  in  the  piece,  supposing  it 
not  to  shift  its  position,  the  more  vio- 
lent and  accurate  will  its  flight  be.    It 
is  necessary,  that  the  sweep  of  the  rifles 
should  be  in  each  mirt  exacdy  parallel 
to  each  other.  See  Robins  pn  Gunnery, 
page  328. 

Parades,  a  gunsmith,  at  Aix-le-Cha- 
pelle,  who  was  reputed  to  be  very  inge- 
nious in  the  construction  of  rifled  bar- 
rels, used  to  compress  his  barrels  in  the 
center. 

RIFLEMEN, experienced  marksmen, 
armed  with  rifles.  They  formed  the 
most  formidable  enemies  during  the  last 
war  in  America,  being  posted  along  the 
American  ranks,  and  behind  hedges, 
&c.  for  the  purpose  of  picking  off  the 
British  oflicers ;  many  of  whom  fell  by 
the  rifle  in  our  contest  with  that  conn- 
try.  They  proved  equally  fatal  in 
tiie  hands  of  uie  French  durm^  the  late 
war,  and  they  have  been  wisely  ad- 
ded to  our  establisHfnent.  Consider- 
able improvements  are  daily  made;  and 
we  shall  hope  to  see  not  only  ad* 
ditional  corps  of  riflemen,  but  light  in- 
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fantry  battalions,  like  the  chasseurs  of 
the  rreachp  form  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  British  army.  This  has 
been  called  a  murderous  practice,  and 
some  persons  have  questioned  how  far 
it  ougnt  to  be  admitted  in  civilized  war- 
fare. _j„ 

A  OnTp^tfRlFlfMESftL  foment 
in  the  British  service,,  ^vhich  was  raised 
at  the  dose  of  the  late  war.  General 
Manningham's  battalion,  or  96th  regi- 
ment, is  of  this  description. 

Mounted  Riflemen,  a  corps  of  rifle- 
men in  the  British  service,  dressed  like 
hussars,  and  mounted  on  horseback. 

RIGHT,  that  which  is  ordered ;  that 
which  jusUy  belongs  to  one. 

To  ike  KiGBT  ABOUT,  (dcmt  tour  ^ 
droitCf  Fr.)  make  a  half  face  to  tiie  ri^ht, 
slip  the  risht  foot  back,  so  that  tlie  ball 
otthe  right  toe  is  in  contact  with  the 
heel  of  the  left  foot ;  slightly  holding 
with  the  right  hand  the  cartouch-box, 
and  on  the  word^ce,  come  to  the  right 
aboulf  that  is,  let  your  front  be  where 
your  rear  was. 

Rights,  (JrmVt,  Fr.)  Certain,  unaliena- 
ble claims  and  privileges,  which  every  in- 
dividual civil  as  well  as  military,  possesses 
in  regulated  community.  Although  there 
is  not  any  specific  mention  made  of  these 
rights  in  the  Articles  of  War,  (which 
constitute  the  military  code  of  Great 
Britain)  yet  they  are  manifestly  known 
to  exist,  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
mode  being  pointed  out,  whereby  an 
officer  or  soldier  who  thinks  himself 
wronged  may  find  redress.  See  Wrongs. 
See  also  British  Pay. 

RIGOL'  See  Circle. 

RING,  circle,  an  orbicular  line. 

Ring  o^  an  Anchor,  that  part  of  an 
anchor  to  which  the  caible  is  fastened. 

RINGS,  in  artillery,  are  of  various 
nses;  such  as  the  lashing-rings  in  tra- 
velling carriages,  to  lash  the  sponge, 
rammer,  and  ladle,  as  well  as  the  tar- 
pauling  that  covers  the  guns;  the  rings 
fastened  to  the  breechiiig-bolts  in  ship- 
carriages;  and  the  shaft-rings  to  fasten 
the  harness  of  the  shaft-hqrse  by  means 
of  a  pin. 

Rings  rfa  Oun^  circles  of  metal,  of 
which  there  are  &ve,  viz. 

Bute^ngf  reinforc^ringf  trunnunt- 
ringf  cornice-ring,  and  muxxU^ing.  See 
Muller's  Artillery,  page  30,  for  a  full 
explanation  of  the  several  rings. 

RINGLEADER,  the  head  of  any 


particular  body  of  men  acting  in  a  riot- 
ous or  mutinous  manner. 

To  Ring,  to  make  a  sharp  reverbe- 
rating noise. 

Ring  Hamrod,  a  word  of  command, 
which  is  sometimes  used  at  pilvute  in- 
spections, to  try  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel of  a  musquet. 

RINGORD,  Fr,  a  strong  iron  balr 
which  is  used  in  forges.  It  likewise 
means  a  thick  pole  with  an  iron  ferrel. 

RINGRA  VEjFr.pantidoon  breeches. 

RIOT  and  Tumulty  sedition,  civil  in- 
surrection, disturbance,  &c  A  breach 
of  the  peace  committed  by  an  assembled 
multitude.  It  frequently  happens  upon 
breaking  out  of  riots  or  otlicr  distur- 
bances, at  a  distance  from  the  abode  of 
any  magistrate,  that  the  officers  com- 
manding troops,  huvt  expressed  doubts 
how  far,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
they  should  be  justitied  in  proceeding  to 
suppress  such  riots  and  disturbances, 
without  the  directions  of  a  magistrate, 
or  such  other  peace  officers  as  are  spe- 
cified in  the  Riot  Act. 

In  consequence  of  these  doubts,  an 
opinion  has  been  taken  upon  the  follow- 
ing case,  which  was  laid  before  the  At** 
torney  General,  on  the '1st  of  April, 
1801,  by  order  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Coie.— Your  opinion  is  requested 
whether  in  case  of  any  sudden  riot  or 
disturbance,  a  coij!»table  or  other  peace 
officer,  being  under  the  degree  of  those 
described  in  the  Riot  Act,  can  call  upon 
the  military  to  suppress  such  riot  or 
disturbance;  or  how  far  in  the  absence 
of  any  constable,  or  other  peace  officer 
at  all,  the  military  would  be  justified  in 
proceeding  to  suppress  any  riot  whidi 
might  br^k  out  ? 

Opinien. — I  understand  the  distur- 
bances here  meant  to  be  such  as  to 
amount  to  the  leeal  description  of  rtof«. 
The  word  diiiu^Hince  has  no  legal  and 
.appropriate  meaning,  beyond  a  mere 
breadi  of  the  peace,  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  sense  m  which  tlie  word  is  used 
in  this  case ;  tlie  case  plainly  importing 
a  breach  of  the  peace  by  an  assembled 
multitude.  In  case  of  any  such  sudden 
riot  and  disturbance  as  above  supposed, 
any  of  His  Majest/s  subjects,  mthout 
the  presence  of  a  p&ice-officer  erf  any  de- 
scription, may  arm  themselves,  and  of 
coun^je  may  use  ordinary  means  of  force 
I         603  to 
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to  suppress  such  riot  and  disturbance. 
— This  was  laid  dowuin  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Pophani's  Reports,  15:1,  and 
Keylyng  76,  as  having  been  resolved  by 
all  tlie  judges  in  the  39th  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  be  good  law,  and  has  cer- 
tainly been  recognized  in  Hawkins,  and 
other  writers  on  the  crown  law,  and  by 
various  judges  at  different  periods  since. 
And  what  His  Majesty^s  subjects  may 
do,  they  also  oudit  to  do  for  the  sup- 
pression of  public  tumult,  when  an  exi- 
gency may  require,  that  such  means  be 
resorted  to;  whatever  any  other  class 
of  His  Majesty's  subjects'may  allowably 
do  in  this  particular,  the  military  may 
unquestionably  do  also;  by  the  common 
law,  every  description  of  peace  ofhcers 
may  and  ought  to  do,  not  only  all  that 
in  him  lies  towards  tlie  suppressing  riots, 
but  may,  and  ought  to  command  all 
other  persons  to  assist  therein. 

However,  it  is  by  all  means  advi^ea- 
ble  to  procure  a  justice  of  the  peace  to 
attend,  and  for  the  military  to  act  un- 
der his  immediate  orders,  when  such  at- 
tendance and  the  sanction  of  such  orders 
■  can  be  obtained;  as  it  not  only  prevents 
any  disposition  to  unnecessary  violence 
on  the  part  of  those  who  act  in  repelling 
the  tumult,  but  it  induces  also,  from 
the  known  authority  of  such  magistraier*, 
a  more  ready  submission  on  the  part  of 
the  rioters,  to  the  measui^es  used  for  that 
purpose;  but  stii!  ip  cases  of  great  and 
sudden  emergency,  the  military,  as  well 
as  all  other  individuals,  may  act  nithont 
their  presence,  or  nitkout  the  presence 
of  any  other  peace  otticer  whatsoever. 
(Signed)  P'dward  Law. 

(Xow  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lr)rd  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.) 

Lincoln^ $  Inriy  1st  April,  1801. 

JilOT'Actf  an  act  of  parliament  pro- 
hibiting riotous  or  tumultuous  assenv- 
blies.  This  being  read  by  a  magistrate 
or  police  oflicer  to  the  mob,  if  tliey  do 
/  not  in  a  given  time  disperse,  or  if  thfy 
commit  any  act  of  violence  on  the  pro- 
jSerty  or  persons  of  others,  the  soldiery 
may  fire  on  them,  and  reduce  them  by 
force  of  arms  to  quiet  and  obedience  to 
the  laws. 

RIOTERS.  Disturbers  of  the  pub- 
lic peace ;  persons  acting  in  open  viola- 
tion of  good  order;  raising  or  creating 
sedition,  &c.  iSoldiers  are  not  to  fire 
on  rioters  until  tlie  riot  act  has  been 
read  by  a-  magistrate,  or  peace-ofiicer, 


unless  martial  law  is  proclaimed  ;  or  m 
extraordinary  cases.    See  Riot. 

RIPOSTE.  Fr,  A  parry  and  thrtist. 
It  likewise  signifies  in  a  figurative  sea!^e, 
a  keen  reply,  a  close  retort. 

RIPOSTER,  or  RISPOSTER,  Jr. 
In  fencing,  to  parrf  and  thrust. 

RISBAN,  Fr.^  fortification,  a  flat 
piece   of  groun'd*"tl'po)T  w»hich  a  fort  is 
constructed  for  the  defence  and  security 
of  a  port  or  harbour.  It  likewise  menus 
the  fort  itself.    The  famous  Risban^  of 
Dunkirk,    was  built  entirely  of   brick 
and  stone;    having  within  its  walls  ex- 
cellent barracks,    a  large  cistern    well 
supplied    with    water^    magazines    for 
stores,  provisions,  and  ammunition.   A 
ready  coniraunication  was  kept  up  « itb 
the  lownby  means  of  the  jetiee,  which 
con;e.sponderf  with  the  woocfen  bridge 
that  joined  the  entrance  into  the  fort. 
The  ramjmrt  was  capable  of  receiving 
forty-six  pieces  of  ordnance,  wliich  wer* 
disposed  m  three  ditfetent  alignements 
or  tiers,  owinj;  to  the  trranffular  tisure 
of  tiie  fort ;  so  that  a  fire  could  be  kept 
up  on  all  sides. 

TyRISE.  To  break  into  commotions; 
to  make  insurrections. 

To  Rise.  In  a  military  sense,  to 
make  hostile  attack ;  as  tiie  soldiers  robt 
against  their  officers. 

To  RiSK.    To  obtain  promotion. 

To  vt.iSE.frmn  the  rankt.  To  obtain 
promotion  by  degrees,  after  having  been 
m  the  ranks  as  h  private  soldier;  u  cir- 
cumstance which  uas  happened  to  some 
of  the  best  generals  in  the  world. 

RISE.  Increase  of  price ;  as  the  rise 
of  commissions  in  the  army  upon  the 
prospect  of  peace. 

RISE,  devotitf  Fr.  A  word  of  com- 
mand among  the  Frendi,  when  troops 
pay  homage  to  the  consecrated  host— 
See  Sacrament 

RISSALA,  or  RUSSAULA,  JwdL 
An  independent  corps  of  cavalry. 

RISSALDAR,  Ind.  The  commander 
of  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry. 

RIV^AL,  one  who  is  in  quest  ot  the 
same  thing  \vhich  another  pursues.  A 
competitor. 

Rival  Powers.  Nations  are  so  called 

when  their    relative  situation  and  re- 

'  sources  in  men  and  money,  &c.  enable 

them  to  oppose  each  other;  as  Great 

Britain  and  France. 

Ill VALISER,  I^r.  To  vie  with  ano- 
ther;    to    rival    him.        Rivaliser  de 

"  courage 
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courage,  de  celeritt,  Fr.  To  vie  in  cou- 
rage, in  swiftncs^. 

HIVALITE,  Fr,    See  Emulation. 

RIVEll,  {Riviere,  Fr.)  A  land  cur- 
rent of  water  bij;^er  than  a  brook.— 
Vessels  used  upon  iiaviguhle  rivers  may 
be  impressed  in  cases  of  emergency  by 
a  warnuit  from  any  justice  of  the  peace. 
See  Mutiny  Act,  Sect.  40. 

Furdabie  KIVER.  A  river  wliich 
pmy  be  passed  without  tiie  astJbtance  of 
any  Hoating  machines.  In  order  to 
sound  the  foi-d,  and  to  u>Ltfrtain  the 
state  of  it,  men  on  horseback  are  rirst 
ordered  to  cross.  13y  that  means  ^\ou 
will  be  able  to  know,  whether  any  ob- 
stacles have  been  thrown  in  the  way  by 
tin;  enemy;  for  nothing  is  more  easily 
ctlVcied.  The  passas^e  of  a  ford  may 
be  rendered  impracticable  by  throwing 
whole  trees  in,  by  tables  or  platforms 
covered  with  nails,  and  by  stakes.  The 
two  latter  impednnents  are  the  moat 
dangemns. — But  stakes  arc  not  easily 
fiNed,  and  are  cinsequently  seldom  iibed. 
Wtien  fords  are  embarraj)j»ed  by  tlicm, 
it  requires  some  time  and  trouble  to 
clear  the  riviri  and  it  is  equally  d ill i- 
cult  to  get  rid  of  the  inconvenience 
that  arises  when  wells  have  been  sunk. 
Whenever  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
such  obstacles,  it  is  uivui}^  be^t  to  reach 
the  ford  at  dusk. 

When  the  prince  of  C'onde  in  1567, 
resolved  to  cross  the  river  Seine,  the 
n)yalist$,whf)  were  mi  the  opposite  side, 
endeavoured  to  present  his  passage  by 
throwing  quantities  of  madriers  or  thick 
planks  that  were  nailed  logethcr,  iron 
noops  and  water-cats  into  the  ford.  The 
Huguenots  or  protestants,  however, 
were  not  diverted  frr.m  their  purpose. 
Aubign^',  a  French  writer,  says,  that 
on  that  occiision  they  placed  400  Arque- 
busiers  upon  the  bank  to  protect  the 
men  that  raked  the  ford. 

This  was  certainly  a  singular  method 
which  was  useii  to  clear  a  ford,  nor 
sould  it  be  done  without  much  ditiiculty, 
and  a  considerable  dci^ree  of  danscr. 
The  chevalier  Folaid  Ims  proposed  a 
much  vrtfer,  and  a  much  easier  way,  liy 
means  of  grapplin*;  hooks,  tied  to  long 
ropes,  which  might  be  thrown  into  the 
ford.  Yet  even  m  this  Ciise,  observes 
the  writer,  the  object  could  not  be  ao> 
complished  if  the  river  were  brolui,  un- 
less the  persons  employed  in  the  under- 
takioj;  be  uoder  the  cover  of  so  hesivy 
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a  disci Ktrge  of  ordnance  and  musquetry, 
that  the  enemy  would  not  be  able  to  iiH 
^rrupt  them,  even  from  an  intrenched 
position  on  the  opposite  bank. 

With  resjject  to  caltrops,  tlie  removal 
of  them,  when  properly  distributed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  ford,  must  be  attended 
with  great  diflficulty ;  for  they  must  ren- 
der the  passage  absolutely  impracticable, 
unless  they  were  to  sink  very  deep  into 
the  mud  and  ^aud,  and  thus  become 
useless.  The  men  that  first  enter  are  in 
this  case  the  only  persons  incommoded, 
but  the  rest  may  follow  without  much 
hazard. 

It  sometimes  happens,  tliat  the  bot- 
tom of  a  stream  or  rivulet  is  firm  and 
gravelly ;  ^\  iien  this  occurs,  the  greatest 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  escape  the 
eflfects  of  caltrops,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely hurtful  to  any  persons  that 
might  attempt  to  cross.  In  order  to  ob- 
viate t4)eir  mischievous  consequences, 
and  to  render  them  in  a  manner  useless, 
a  good  stock  of  hurdles  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  soldiers  will  hand  these  to 
one  another,  force  them  into  the  water, 
and  tiien  cover  them  with  stones. 

When  one  or  two  fords  in  a  river  arc 
so  situated,  that  several  battalions  can- 
not cross  thvin  upon  one  front,  it  is 
then  hi(;hly  prudeut  to  throw  a  bridge 
over,  cither  above  or  below  the  ford ; 
for  u  swell  may  intervene  and  I'endcr  it 
other\%ise  inip.i*-.ilMf :  add  to  whir'h, 
you  have  the  advantage  of  getting  a 
greater  numU^r  of  troops  over  at  oner. 

In  order  to  el  feet  a  passage  for  his 
anny  over  the  river  Secre,  Ciesar  gave 
directions  that  ditches,  tliirty  feet  broad, 
should  be  dug  in  such  parts  of  the  banks 
as  might  with  case  receive  the  water  out 
of  the  stream,  ait.d  render  it  fordable. 
Having  accomplished  this  object,  he 
found  no  dithculty  in  reaching  Petrcius, 
uho,  being  in  the  daily  fear  of  wanting 
provisions  and  forage  for  his  men,  was 
on  the  eve  of  quitting  his  position  and 
marching  forwards. 

The  passage  of  the  Granicus  by  Alex- 
ander tne  (treat,  is  likewise  mentioned 
in  historv,  ns  an  instance  of  bold  enter- 
priie.  But  however  celebrated  that  act 
may  be  in  ancient  records,  we  sliall  not 
be  thought  partial  to  the  moderns  when 
we  state,  that  the  passaee  of  the  river 
Ilolowitz  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
wa<i  equally  ftold  and  well  roana^red. 

The   passage  of  the  Teglimenti  by 
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Bonaparte,  during  bis  campaign  in  Italy, 
is  the  most  celebrated  of  tbe  present 
day. 

RIVERAINS,  Fr.  Persona  who  in- 
habit the  banks  of  rivers.  By  a  regu- 
lation, which  was  in  force  during  uie 
french  monarcliy,  all  persons,  so  situ- 
ated, were  obliged  to  leave  a  space  18 
feet  broad  at  least,  between  their  houses 
or  huts,  and  the  bank,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  navigation.  A  set  of  men, 
called  BaUseurSy  were  )>aid  to  see  this 
regulation  strictly  complied  with. 

lUVET,  a  fastening  pin  clenched  at 
both  ends,  so  as  to  hold  an  intermediate 
substance  with  more  firmness. 
RIV£TTING-^/a^e«,  in  gunrcarri&ge$y 
small  square  thin  pieces  of  iron,  through 
which  tne  ends  of  the  bolts  pass,  and 
are  riveted  upon  them. 

RIZAMED  AR,  Ind.  an  officer  com- 
manding a  small  body  of  horse. 

ROy  Ind,  In  Indian  music  means 
quick. 

ROAD,  (Chemin,  Fr.)  For  tbe  man- 
ner in  which  roads  should  be  recon- 
noitred for  military  purposes,  see  Re- 
covNOXTRiNG,  also  page  231  of  tbe 
Little  BoMBAaniER. 

JIf  i/i^ary  ROads,  {Cheminsf aits  pour 
lamarehe  des  troupeSj  Fr.)  Roads  which 
are  made  of  a  certain  breadth,  and 
through  a  country,  susceptible  of  de- 
fence, for  the  convenience  of  troops 
.upon  the  march. 

ROBE-cotfr^e,  Fr.  literallv  means  a 
short  gown.  Provost-marshals,  under- 
bailiffs,  vice-seneschals,  their  lieute- 
nants, and  various  other  persons,  who 
are  occasionally  employed  in  camps  and 
garrisons,  to  assist  the  military  in  main- 
taining internal  good  order  and  disci- 
pline, are  called  in  France  OfficUn  de 
Mobe^ourte, 

ROC,  Fr.    A  rock. 

Roc  de  lance,  ^r.  In  tournaments 
the  woodien  part  of  a  lance  is  so  called. 

ROCHEK,  Fr,  A  large  rock;  de- 
rived from  roc,  and  generally  bearing 
the  same  import. 

Roche  d/eti,  Fr.  a  solid  composition, 
which  gradually  consumes  when  it  has 
been  lighted,  but  which  emits  a  very 
broad  and  lively  flame,  and  is  not  ex- 
tinguished by  water. 

ROCKET  as  used  in  India.  See 
Fougette. 

ROCKETS.    See  Laboratory. 

ROD.    Sec  McASUAi:(c. 


RODS,'or  rammerSy  instruments  either 
of  iron  or  wood,  to  drive  home  the  charges 
of  muskets,  carabines,  and  pistols. 

Rods.  Sticks  fastened  to  sky-rockets, 
to  make  them  rise  in  a  straight  line. 

RODOMONT,  Fr.  A  buUy.  An 
unmilitarv  character. 

Faire  te  Rodomont,  Fr.  To  bully, 
to  talk  loudly,  without  possessing  tlie 
real  spirit  of  a  man,  or  soldier. 

RODOMONTADE,  Fr.   Rodomon- 
tade.   The  act  of  bullying,  vain  boast- 
ing or  arrogating  to  ourselves  qualities 
which  we  do  not  possess.      A  French 
writer  has  very  justly  observed,    that 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  defect  in  the 
character  of  an  officer  than  an  over- 
weening display  of  real  or  fictitious  ta- 
lents.    The  word  is  derived  from  one 
Rodomont,  the  hero  or  principal  cha- 
racter in  an  old  romance,    who  makes 
himsel  fconspicuously  ridiculous  in  this 
wav 

rogue's  MarcA.    See  March. 

ROHILLAS,  Ind.  A  tribe  of  Alg- 
bans,  inhabiting  the  country  north  of 
the  Ganges,  as  far  as  the  Suba  of  Oude 
to  the  eastward. 

ROI,  Fr.  King. 

ROI  d^armesy^  Fr.  See  King  at 
Arms. 

Le  Roi  iaviserOf  Fr.  The  king  will 
consider.  By  these  words  written  on  a 
bill  presented  to  the  king  by  the  parlia- 
ment, is  understood  his  absolute  denial 
of  that  bill  in  civil  terms,  and  it  is 
therebv  wholly  made  null  and  void. 

Le  box  le  veut,  Fr.  The  kins  is  wil- 
ling. A  term  in  which  the  roytu  assent 
is  signified  by  the  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ment to  the  public  bills ;  giving  autho- 
rity to  those,  which  before  were  of  no 
force  or  virtue. 

De  Par  le  Roi,  Fr.  A  particular 
form  which  always  preceded  official 
papers  or  declarations,  that  were  issued 
during  the  French  monarchy.  The  ex- 
pression was  not  confined  to  acts  which 
came  directly  from  the  king,  but  was 
frequently  used  by  persons  subordinate 
to  him ;  as  De  Far  son  Altesse.  Btkor^ 
parte  has  revived  the  term,  with  the  ad- 
diuon  of  Empereur  ;  ^a^  de  par  VEnt- 
pereur  et  Roi. 

ROKER»  Ind.    Cash. 

ROLE,  Fr.  A  muster-roll,  state, 
or  return.  The  word  R&le  is  used 
among  the  French  indiscriminately  to 
signify,  eitlier  the  efSsctive  force  of  an 
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array,  or  the  actual  quantity  of  stores 
aiid  atDmimition  which  the  mag^es 
contain. 

lb  ROLf«  tit  iuty.  An  old  term  which 
is  seldom  used  at  present,  although  ex- 
tremely appropriate,    and  which  corre- 
sponds with  tne  French  term  Rouler. 
It  signifies  to  take  one^stum  upon  duty, 
and  to  be  subject  to  a  fixed  roster  ac- 
4rording  to  rank  and  precedence.  When 
officers  of  the  same  rank  take  their.tums 
upon  duty,  pursuant  to  some  established 
roster,  as  captains  with  captains,  and 
subalterns  with  subalterns,    and  com- 
mand according  to  the  seniority  of  their 
commissions,  they  are  said  to  roll  in  duty. 
To  ROLL.    To  continue  one  uniform 
beat  of  the  drum,  without  variations, 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.    When  a 
line  is  advancing  in  full  front,    or  in 
echellons,  for  any  considerable  distance, 
the  music  of  one  regulating  battalion 
may,  at  intervals,  be  permitted  to  play 
for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time,   and  the 
drums  of  the  other  battalions  may  be 
allowed  occasionally  to  roll;    drums 
likewise  roll  when  troops  are  advancing 
to  charge. 

Lcmg'tLOLh.  A  beat  of  drum  by 
which  troops  are  assembled  at  any  par- 
ticular spot  of  rendezvous  or  parade. 

Muster-ROLLy  is  a  return,  ^ven 
by  paymasters,  on  which  are  wntten 
the  names  of  both  o£Bcers  and  soldiers 
of  the  regiment,  troop,  or  company, 
with  their  country,  a^e,  and  service. 

Squad^ROLL,  A  list  containing  the 
names  of  each  particular  squad.  Every 
non-commissioned  officer  and  corporal, 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  a  squad,  must  have  a  roll 
of  this  kind. 

iSiie-EOLL.  A  list  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  men  belonging  to  a 
troop  or  company,  with  the  height  or 
stature  of  each  specifically  marked. 
£\  jry  Serjeant  keeps  a  regular  size-roll, 
and  every  captain  of  a  troop  or  com- 
pany ougnt  to  have  one  likewise. 

RoLL-Cs//.  The  calling  over  the 
names  of  the  several  men  wlio  compose 
any  part  of  a  military  body.  This  neces- 
sary duty  is  done  by  Serjeants  of  com- 
panies, morning  and  evening,  in  every 
well  regulated  corps.  Hence  Morning 
KdlrCally  and  Evening  RoltrCalL  On 
critical  occasions,  and  in  services  that 
require  promptitude  and  exertion,  fre- 
quent roll-caus  should  be  made. 
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ROLLER.  A  small  wheel  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  hammer  of  a  eun,  or 
pistol  lock,  in  order  to  lessen  the  frio- 
tion  of  it  agunst  the  hammer  or  feather 
spring. 

Roller  likewise  means  a  long  pieca 
of  wood  which  is  rounded  and  made 
taper  to  suit  the  r^ulated  size  of  a  miii- 
taiy  tail. 

Roller.  In  surgery,  a  long  and 
broad  ligature,  usually  made  of  linen 
doth,  for  binding,  surrounding  and 
containing  the  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  keeping  them  in  their  proper  situa- 
tion, thereby  disposing  them  to  a  state 
of  health  and  redintregation. 

ROLLERS,  are  round  pieces  of  wood 
of  about  nine  inches  diameter,  and  four 
feet  long,  nsed  in  moving  pieces  of  ar* 
tillery  from  one  place  to  another. 

ROMAINE,  JFV.  A  steelyard  or 
balance  for  weighing  things  of  various 
weights  by  one  single  weight,  as  from 
one  single  pound  to  113  pounds. 

ROMANS.  Before  the  establishment 
of  the  mess  at  the  Horse  Guards,  which 
was  formerly  paid  out  of  the  kin^s 
privy  purse,  and  is  now  charged  in  the 
extraordinaries  of  the  army,  the  captain 
of  the  guard  at  St.  James's,  kept  a  table 
for  the  subalterns  attached  to  tnat  duty. 
In  order  to  enable  the  captains  to  sup- 
port these  expences,  a  certain  number 
of  men  were  allowed  to  work  in  the  me* 
tropolis,  on  condition  that  th^  left  their 
pay  in  dieir  officers  hands.  These  men 
were  called  'Romam, 

ROMAN  Catholict,  A  name  given 
to  all  such  christians  as  acknowledge 
the  Pope's  supremacy.  The  English  and 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  were  formerly 
subjected  to  very  severe  restrictions  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions.  The 
penal  code  has,  however,  been  gradually 
relaxed  in  their  favour  during  the  pre- 
sent reign ;  so  much  so,  that  persons  of 
that  persuasion  may  not  only  enter  into 
the  nary,  and  inlist  in  the  army,  without 
swearing,  as  heretofore,  that  they  are 
protestants;  but  they  may  hold  commis* 
sions  in  either  establishment,  be  called 
to  the  bar,  and  participate  with  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  English  or  Irishmen,  with 
the  bare  exception  of  representing  others 
in  parliaiment,  or  being  represented 
themselves. 

ROMPRE,  Fr.    To  break. 
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KosfPAE  un  hattaillon,  Fr.  In  mili- 
tary evolutions  to  ^reak  a  biittalion  into 
a  given  number  of  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  defiles,  &c. 

RoMPRE  en  Colonn&f  Fr.  To  break 
into  column. 

RONDACHE,  Fr.  A  sort  of  shield 
which  the  French  formerly  used,  and 
which  is  stili  carried  by  the  Spaniards. 

RONDEL,  in  fortification,  around 
tower,  sometimes  erected  at  the  foot  of 
a  bastion. 

HONDES,  Fr,    See  Rounds. 

RoNDE  Major,  Fr.  Town-major's 
round.  So  called  from  the  town-major 
visiting  the  ditferent  quarters  of  a  garri- 
son during  the  night.  This  round,  in 
some  degree,  corresponds  with  our 
grand  round* 

RoNDES  roithntes,  Fr.  Rounds  that 
are  made  by  ofticers,  Serjeants,  or  cor- 
porals, over  a  certain  part  of  the  ram- 
parts. These  agree  with  our  visiting 
rounds.  The  French  say,  Qui  va  la  9 
WIio  goes  there?  technically  with  us. 
Who  comes  there  ? 

RoNDE  (Tofficier,  Fr.  Officer's  round. 

Ckemin  d&t  RondEvS,  fr,  A  path 
marked  out  for  the  convenience  of  the 
rounds. 

RoNDE  degouvemeuTf  Fr.  The  go- 
vernor's round. 

The  French  method  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  several  rounds  is  by 
challenging  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
do,  vix.  Qui  va  la^'  Who  goes  there? 
This  must  be  said  sufficiently  .loud  for 
the  main  guard  to  hear.  He  is  instantly 
answered — Ronde  de  gouverncur.  Go- 
vernor's rounds;  lionde  Major,  Major's 
rounds,  or  grand  round,  and  so  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  rounds. 
The  sentry,  who  stands  posted  near  the 
guard-house,  after  having  cried  out— 
Demcure  Id, ;  stop  there :  or,  as  we  say, 
stop  round;  cries  out  again,  Caporal 
hers  rfe  la  garde.  Corporal  of  the  guard. 
The  corporal  of  the  guard  with  his 
sword  drawn,  according  to  the  French 
custom,  repeats,  Qui  va  lal^  Who 
comes  there?  He  is  an.«.wered  ronde, 
round.  He  then  says,  avance  qui  a 
Vordre ;  let  him  advance  who  has  the 
parole  or  countersign;  or,  as  we  say, 
advance  one,  and  give  the  countersign. 

Ronde  dcs  qfficiers  de  picquet,  Fr. 
Piquet  rounds. 

Ro^DEs  chez  les  Tares,  Fr.  See  Tun- 

Kl&n  ROUNDS. 
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RONDELLE,  Fr,    A   small  round 

shield,  which  was  formerly  use'l  b^'  Ji^ht 
armed  infantry.  It  likewise  meaus  a 
part  of  the  carriage  of  a  gun. 

RONDELIEllS,  Fr,  Soldiers  who 
were  armed  with  rondelles,  or  small 
wooden  shields,  covered  with  leather, 
were  anciently  so  called. 

ROOM.  Space;  extent  of  space, 
great  or  small.  Any  part  of  a  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  individuals; 
as  barrack  room,  orderly  room  ;  viz.  the 
orderly  room  at  St.  James's,  mess  room, 
guard  room,  officers'  rooms,  soldiers* 
rooms,  and  store-room,  for  the  duty  of 
the  rci;inient. 

ROOMS,    in  a   military   sense,  are 
those  parts  of  a  buiidiuj^  or  bannck 
which  by  specific  instructions,  the  dif- 
ferent barrack  masters    mu^t    provide 
and  furnish,  for  the  acoommodatiou  of 
the  king's  troops  in   Great  Britain  or 
eUewhere.    The  schedule,  as  published 
by  authority,  describes  the  number  of 
rooms  allowed  in  barracks  for  the  com- 
missioned, warrant,   and  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  private  men,  to  be 
as  follows : — 

Cavalry  rooms,  field  officers,  each 
two  rooms;  captains,  ench  one  ditto; 
subalterns,  staff,  and  quarter-master5, 
each  one  ditto :  the  Serjeants  of  each 
troop  of  dragoons,  and  the  corporals  of 
each  troop  of  horse,  one  ditto ;  eight 
rank  and  file,  one  ditto ;  officer's  mess, 
two  ditto. 

Infantry  rooms.  Field  officers,  each 
two  ditto;  captains,  each  one  ditto; 
two  6ubalterns,  one  ditto;  staHj  each 
one  ditto;  tweUe  n()n-con)missioned  of- 
ficers, and  private  men,  one  ditto ;  oir"- 
cer's  mess,  two  ditto ;  serjeant-maior, 
and  quarter-master  serjeunt,  one  ditto. 
When  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
rooms  in  a  barrack,  one  may  be  allowed 
to  each  subaltern  ot  infantry. 

ROPE.  A  cord;  » string;  a  halter; 
a  cable ;  a  haulser. 

Rope  of  sand,  A  phrase  in  familiar 
use  to  signify  disunion,  want  of  adhe- 
sion and  continuitv. — Thus  the  colonel 
and  the  captains  of  a  regiment  disagree- 
ing may  be  called  a  rope  of  sand. 

ROPES,  are  of  various  lengths  and 
thickness,  according  to  the  uses  they 
are  made  for;  such  as  drags  for  the  gin, 
for  the  sling-cart  and  wagon,  &c. 

Drfl^'-RoPES,    in    the  artilUry,   by 
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-which  the  soldiers  pull  the  guns  back- 
wards or  forwards,  both  at  practice  and 
in  an  engagement^  are  of  the  following 
dimensions,  viz.— For  a  24-poundery  54 
{eet  lone,  with  the  loop-holes  for  the 
pegs  incladed^  and  5i  inches  in  circum- 
ference; for  18  and  IS-pounders,  48 
leet  lone,  and  Four  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence; lor  6  and  S^pounders,  80  feet 
long,  and  1-7-eight  mches  in  arcumfe- 
rence.  For  IS  and  10-inch  howitzersj, 
45  feet  long,  and  6}  inches  in  drcum- 
£erence;  for  8-inch  howitzers,  48  feet 
long,  and  four  inches  iu  circumference ; 
for  all  other  howitzers,  35  feet  long, 
and  two  inches  iu  circumference. 

Pic/re^RopES,  See  Picket. 

ROSETTE,  an  ornamental  bunch 
•f  black  riband,  or  cut  leather,  which  is 
worn  both  bv  officers  and  soldiers  in  the 
British  service,  on  the  upper  part  of 
their  cues. 

Rosettes.  Two  small  bancbes  of 
nbands  tliat  are  attached  to  the  loops  by 
which  the  gorget  of  an  officer  is  sus- 
pended upon  his  chest.  The  colour  of 
the  riband  must  correspond  with  the  fa- 
iling of  the  uniform.  The  French  use 
the  same  word. 

ROSE-^ttub.    See  Nails. 

ROSIN.    See  Resin. 

ROSTER,  in  military  affairt,  is  a 
plan  or  table,  by  which  the  duty  of  offi* 
cers,  entire  battalions,  and  squadrons, 
13  regulated. 

ROSTRAL  CrowHy  (Courantie  Rn- 
straUy  Fr.)  A  crown  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  ^lat  Roman  sailor  who 
should  first  leap  on  board  an  euemy*s 
•liip.  .  . 

ROSTRUM.  A  Latin  word  wliich 
litemlly  means  the  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird, 
and  figuratively  the  prow  of  a  vessf'l. 
There  was  iu  a  public  place  iu  ancient 
Rome,  a  tribunal  ornamented  with  va* 
rious  prquys  of  ships,  which  the-Romans 
bad  taken  from  the  Antiati.  The  ora^ 
tors  who  harangued  the  people  in  pub- 
lic, mounted  this  Rottrum.  Hence  the 
Roman  phrase.  To  speak  from  above 
tlie  rui»tra  or  prows. 

ROUAGE,  Fr.  The  wheelwork  of 
a  carriage,  &c. 

Bois  de  Rouage,  fV.  Timber  to 
make  wheels  with. 

ROUANNE,  Fr.  A  concave  iron 
instrument,   which  is  used  fur  the  por^ 

rose  of  enlarging  the  hollow  of  a  pump, 
t  likewise  si^iities  a  mark. 


ROUANNER,  Fr.  To  bore;  also 
to  mar1(  casks. 

ROUt,  IV.  A  licensed  libertine; 
one  whose  principles  of  morality  areT 
considerably  relaxed,  but  who  is  not 
sufficiently  vitiated  in  his  manners  to 
be  excluded  from  society.  The  French 
make  a  familiar  use  of  the  term^  and 
do  not  affix  any  degree  of  stigma  to  it* 
They  say,  on  the  coutrai-y,  Cest  un 
aimahle  Koui\  he  is  an  agreeable,  gay 
fellow. 

Roue,  Fr.  Wheel. 

Roue  de  Feu^  Fr;  An  artificial  fire- 
work.   See  Sol^l  Tcnmant. 

RouET,  Fr,  A  small  solid  wheel* 
made  of  st^,  which  was  formerly  fixed 
to  the  pans  of  blunderbusses  and  pistols, 
for  the  purpose  of  firing  them  o& 

Arqutbuia  et  Pi$tolets  i  Rouet,  Fr. 
Blunderbusses  and  pistols  to  which  a 
small  wheel  was  attachedi  lliese  fire- 
arms are  now  veiy  little  known  ;  some, 
however;  are  still  to  be  found  in  ar- 
senals ;  being  kept  there  merely  for  cu* 
riosity. 

ROUGES^  b<mUi9  Rouges.  Fr.  Red^ 
hot-balls. 

ROUGH  Rider.  A  person  who  is 
indispensably  necessary  in  every  cavalry 
regiment:  He  is  a  sort  of  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  should  always  asso« 
date  with  the  Serjeants  in  preferencet^ 
the  private  men. 

Hough  Riders  are  the  assistants  of  the 
riding  master,  and  one  should  always  be 
appomted  to  each  troop.  The  necessary 
quail ficatious,  for  every  Rough  Rider 
(mdepeodently  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  horsemanship)  are  activity, 
zeal  and  good  conduct. 

^^o  Rough  Rider  ought  to  be  an  offi- 
cer's servant,  as  his  situation  puts 
him  above  the  level  of  common  men. 

Rough  Riders  are  generally  paid  five 
gtineas  a  year  as  a  compensation  for 
their  trouble;  tliey  likewise  receive  10s. 
6d.  from  every  officer  who  learns  to 
nde,  and  from  every  officer  who  has  a 
horse  broke  at  the  riding  school.  This 
money  is  divided  equally  amongst 
them. 

Every  Rough  Rider  must  provide  him- 
seif  with  a  proper  jacket  for  the  riding 
school  business,  according  to  the  pat- 
tern fixed  upon  in  the  regiment. 

When  it  IS  found  absolutely  necessary 

to  employ  non-comuubsioned  officers  as 
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Rough  BiderSy  they  must  do  as  much 
troop  duty  as  they  can. 
*  2o  Rough  Hitnes,  a  word  in  familiar 
use  among  the  dragoons  to  signify  the 
act  of  breaking  in  horses^  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  military  purposes. 

To  Rough  ii,  a  cant  word  used 
among  military  men,  signifying  to  face 
every  sort  of  hardship. 

ROULEAU,  Fr,  A  cylindrical  piece 
of  wood  with  iron  ferrejs  at  both  ends, 
and  with  mortises  fitted  to  the  end  of 
the  lever. 

Rouleau  de  Cartouche^  Fr.  A  cy- 
lindrical solid  piece  of  wood^  which  is 
used  in  making  cartridges. 

ROULEAUX,  Fr.  Round  bundles 
of  fascines  which  are  tied  together. 
They  serve  to  cover  men,  when  the 
works  are  pushed  close  to  a  besieged 
town,  or  to  mask  the  head  of  a  work« 

ROULEMENS,  Fr.  The  several 
rolls  or  ruffles  which  are  beat  upon  a 
drum,  as  preparations  for  exercise, 
&c. 

ROULER,  Fr.  To  be  subject  to  a 
fixed  roster  according  to  radk  and  pre- 
cedence. 

RouLcn,  Fr.  To  be  in  motion;  to 
be  stirring.  The  French  say  figura- 
tively—L'ar^fnt  rotile,  money  is  stir- 
ring, or  in  plentiful  circulation.  They 
also  say,  speaking  of  any  particular 
point—- fou^  roule  lordcssuty  that  is  the 
main  point* 

ROULIER.  Fr.    A  wagoner. 

ROUND.  From  the  French  r<mdi. 
In  military  matters,  a  visitation ;  a  per- 
sonal attendance  through  a  certain  cir- 
cuit of  gromKl,  to  see  that  all  is  welj. 
A  round  consists,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
of  a  detachment  from  the  main-guard, 
of  an  officer  or  a  non-commissioned  of- 
cer  and  6  nten,  who  go  round  the  ram- 
paf  t  of  a  garrison,  to  listen  if  any  thing 
oe  stirring  without  the  place>  and  to 
see  that  &e  sentmels  be  diligent  upon 
their  duty,  and  all  in  order.  In  strict 
gtrrisons  the  rounds  go  every  half  hour. 
The  sentinels  are  to  challenge  at  a  di»« 
tance,  and  to  port  their  arms  as  the 
round  passes.  All  guards  turn,  out, 
challenge,  exchange  the  parole,  and 
present  arms,  &c. 

Rounds,  are  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary. The  ordinary  rounds  are  three : 
the  town-major's  round,  the  grand  round, 
and  the  visiting  rouncL 


Manner rf going  tbelBU^wns.  Wheo 
the  town-major  goes  his  round,  he  oomef 
to  the  main-guflurd,  and  deHMUuls  a  Ser- 
jeant and  four  or  six  men  to  escort  him 
to  the  next  guard;  and  when  it  is  dark, 
one  of  the  men  is  to  c:arry  a  li^it. 

As  soon  as  the  sentry  at  the  mrd 
perceives  the  round  comiyg,  he  ds^give 
notice  to  the  guard,  that  they  may  be 
ready  to  turn  out  when  ordered;  and 
when  the  round  is  advanced  within  about 
90  or  30  paces  of  the  guard,  he  is  to 
challenge  briskly :    and  when  he  is  an* 
swered  inr  the  serjeant  who  attends  the 
round,    Toton-'nui^a^s  round,   he  is  to 
say.  Stand,  round/  and  port  his  arms: 
after  which  be  is  to  call  ont  immediate/y, 
Seijeant,  turn  out  the  guard/  Umsr- 
major's  round.    Upon  the  sentry  calling 
the  Serjeant  to  torn  out  the  goanf,  the 
latter  inmMdiately  draws  up  the  men  ia 
good  order  witli  shouldered  arms,  and  tba 
officer  places  himself  at  the  head  o^  iU 
with  his  sword  drawn.     He  then  orders 
the  Serjeant  and  four  or  six  men  to  ad* 
vance  towards  the  roumd?,  and  cballeoge; 
the  ^rjean^  of  the  rrmind  is  to  answer, 
Towr^major^s  round;    upon  which  the 
Serjeant  of  the  guard  replies,  AdtancCf 
Serjeant,  with  the  parok ;    at  the  same 
time  ordering  his  men  to  rest  their  amW' 
The  serjeant  of  the   roand   advaooes 
alone,   and  gives  the  serjeant  of  ib^ 
guard  the  parole  in  his  ear,  that  imw^ 
else  may  hear  it ;  during  which  P^^'^J^' 
the  serjeant  of   the  guard  holds  cm 
spear  of   his  halbert  or  pike  at  the 
other^s  breast.     The  serjeant  of  ** 
round  then  returns  to  hispos^  wkust 
the  Serjeant  of  the  guard,  leaving  »» 
men  to  keep  the  rouwi  from  advaii^* 
gives  the  parole  to  his  o&cer.     ^.^ 
being  found  riglit,  the  o£Bccr  or^ffsW 
serjeant  to  return  to  his  men ;  *^^ 
vance,  town-me^or^s  round;  snd  orders 
thfe  guard  to  port  thar  arms;   »y^ 
which  the  serjeant  of  the  guard  orders 
his  men  to  .wheel  back  from  *^*.?°^ 
and  forin  a  lane,  through  which  tue 
towD-major  is  to  pass  (W  ^^^^  ^ 
maining  where  it  was)  and  go  up  *®  JrJ 
officer  and  give  him  the  narol«»  Ijy*^ 
his  mouth  to  his  ear.    The  officer /witfj 
the  point. of  his  sword  at  the  to^ 
major's  breast  while  he  gives  aita  tw 
parole.  .  •  l 

Grand  RoHNW.    The  rounds  wmcn 

are  gone  by  general  officers,  ^^^^ 
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comnumdantSy  or  field  officers.  When 
there  are  no  officers  of  the  day  on 
picket,  the  offii^r  of  the  main  guard  in 
garrison  may  go  to  the  grand  rounds, 

Viiiting  Rowds.  lU>unds  .gone  by 
captains,  subalterns,  and  the  town-ma- 
jors of  garrisons. 

The  grand  rounds  generally  go  at 
midnight;  the  visiting  rounds  at  inter* 
mediate  periods,  between  sunset  and  the 
reveille.  The  grand  rounds  receive  the 
parole,  and  all  other  rounds  gb'e  it  to 
chegoard. 

There  are  also  a  species  of  bastard 
rounds,  (if  we  may  be  permitted  the  ei- 
pression,)  which  are  gone  by  a  corporal 
and  a  file  of  men ;  and  which  are  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  a  patrole. 
When  challenged  they  ansv^^er,  Pat, 
Roundtp  i.  e.  FutroU  FiJoundi, 

N.  B.  The  governor  of  a  garrison  can 
^rder  the  rounds  to  go  as  often  as  he  may 
judge  expedient.  Extraordinary  roumu 
are  resorted  to  when  any  particular 
event  or  occurrence  is  expected,  and  in 
cases  of  tumnlt,  &c 

The  going  the  rounds,  though  gene- 
rally considered  amonc  the  inferior  du- 
ties of  military  discipline,  ought  to  be 
most  scrupulously  attended  to ;  and  we 
lire  sorry  to  have  the  opinion  of  many 
good  officers  with  us  when  we  assert, 
Uiat  a  specific  regulation  is  wanted  up- 
on this  nead.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
.  we  call  the  dnty  when  done  by  the 
town«major,  &c  rmrn^  not  TCUf!dMf  as 
b  erroneously  practised. 

Twrkiik  RooyDs,  The  Turks  are 
in  the  habit  of  going  the  rounds  like 
other  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  sentries  are  alert  and 
vigilant  on  their  posts.  They  call  the 
rounds  roL  They  start  from  the  guard- 
houK,  and  the  person  who  eoes  with 
them  has  no  other  weapon  of  defence 
than  a  stick  in  his  hand.  He  is  aocom- 
panied  by  a  corporal  who  carries  a  lan- 
them.    He  observes  whether  at  bis  ap- 

5 roach  the  sentry,  instantly  cries  out, 
edgerAUmhj  which  signifies  Good  Go4. 
If  any  sentry  should  be  foond  asleep, 
or  be  backward  in  crying  out  ledger 
AUaky  be  is  put  into  prison,  and  there 
severely  bastinadoed.  The  Tnrks  ne- 
ver give  a  parole  or  oounterngn,  in 
^amp  or  in  garrison. 

The  design  of  rcund»  is  not  only  to 
ipisit  the  gnardi^  and  keep  ihfi  ae&tuels 


alert,  but  likewise  to  discover  what 
passes  in  the  outworks^  and  beyond 
them. 

RouND-Mo/or,  (ronde-^najor,  Fr.)the 
round  which  the  town-major  goes  in  a 
fortified  place.  The  officers  of  the  guard 
receive  him  with  two  musoueteers,  and 
give  him  the  word  once,  when  he  goes 
that  round. 

When  the  governor  of  a  tqwn  goes 
his  round f  the  officers  turn  out  the 
guard  without  arms,  and  send  four  mus- 
keteers to  receive  him  at  ten  paces 
distance,  and  give  him  the  word  as 
often  as  he  chuses  to  demand  it  All 
other  rounds,  without  exception,  are 
oblieed  to  give  the  word  to  the  corporal 
of  the  guard. 

RovKH-Paradei,    See  Pabaoes. 

BouND-i{o6ia.  '  A  compact  of  ho» 
nour  which  officers  enter  mto,  (when 
they  have  cause  of  complaint  aeoinst 
their  superior  officer)  to  state  their 
grievances,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
redress,  without  subjecting  one  inore 
than  another  to  the  odium  of  being  a 
leader  or  chief  mover.  The  term  is  a 
corruption  of  JRn&oa  raud^  which  sig- 
nifies a  round  ribon.  It  was  usual 
among  French  officers,  when  they  signed 
a  remonstrance,  to  write  their  names 
in  a  circular  form,  so  that  it  was  im« 
possible  to  ascertain  who  signed  first. 
Hence  to  sign  a  Round  Robbin  against 
any  person,  is  for  any  specific  number 
of  men  to  sign,  one  and  all,  a  remon^ 
straiice  against  him.  Colonels  of  re^i* 
ments  have  been  sometimes  treated  m 
this  manner.  Great  judgment,  operat- 
ing upon  motives  grounded  in  stron|; 
facts,  should  always  influence  on  these 
nice  occasions. 

Rouvns  in  firing  ordnance  or  mos* 
quetry.  A  general  discharge  of  cannon 
or  fire-arms  is  so  called.  The  Frendi 
use  the  word  talve  on  this  occasion; 
ronde  being  confined  to  the  a(;t  of  vi« 
siting  postS|  &c. 

ROUPIE,  Fr.  ruoee.  An  Indian 
coin,  C|Qnal  to  two  shillings  and  three 
penpe  British. 

ROURA,  tnd  A  term  used  to  ex<r 
press  Lord,  Sir,  Master,  Worship. 

ROUSE.  One  of  the  bugle^om 
soundings  for  duty.  It  is  derived  from 
the  German  wora  which  signifies  lb 
turn  out, 

ROUT,  (diroute,  Fr.)  confusion  of 
6U  8  an 
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an  army  or  bodj  of  men  defeated  or 
dispersed. 

To  Rout,  to  put  to  the  Roitt.  To 
defeat,  to  throw  into  confusion,  &c 

ROUTE,  (routCy  Fr.)  a  term  used  in 
miliur  J  matters  to  express  the  destina- 
tion of  one  qr  more  bodies  of  armed  men. 
The  destination  of  the  troops  originates 
in  the  Cabinet;  their  speci6c  move- 
n^nts  are  planned  by  the  quarter-mas- 
ter-general, who  makes  minutes  there- 
of for  the  secretary  at  war,  the  latter 
giving  the  stamp  ot  office,  and  sending 
them  into  circulation :  to  him  falls  the 
task  of  accounting  to  parliament  for 
the  expences  of  military  movements  in 
Great  Britain.  The  route,  or  order  for 
a  regiment  to  march,  is  expressed  in  the 
following  manner: 

It  is  his  Majest^r's  pleasure,  that — 

Wherein  the  Civil  Magistrates,  and 
all  others  concerned,  are  to  be  assist- 
ing in  providing  quarters,  impressing 
carriages,  and  otherwise  as  there  shall 
be  occ&sioo. 

Given  at  the  War  Office,  this  rr    ' 
>day  of     V.'        '■    *  18 

By  his  Majesty's  command, 
j^       ,     Secretary  at  War. 

|d  like  manner  the  war  department 
has  the  superin tendance  of  the  military 
in  the  colonies;  and  here  it  may  be  of 
use  to  say,  that  letters  in  the  tirst  in- 
stance, (unless  the  particular  address  be 
well  known,)  for  tlie  Windward  Islapds, 
(Demerary  and  the  conquered  Dutch 
colonies  excepted),  must  be  sent  to 
Barbadoes;  tor  the  Leeward  to  Ja- 
laatca;  for  the  Mediterranean  to 
Gibraltar;  America,  Halifax;  and  for 
the  East  Indies,  to  the  chief  plapes  of 
the  respective  presidencies. 

Marehe  Rovte,  FV*.  route  of  march. 
The  French  use  this  term  iu  contradisr 
tinotion  to  marehe  manctuvre^  march  in 
manceuvring. 

Fas  de  Route,  Fr.  stepping  at  ease, 
or  marching  ^ith  the  least  possible  re- 
straint. 

ROUTIER,  Fr.  a  ruttier.  The 
French  say  figuratively,  cat  un  t)Uux 
routier,  he  is  an  old  stager. 

RDUTIERS,         )Fr.   Row/iVrsig- 

BllABANCONS,  >  uifies,  literally,  a 

CO lEREAUX,  )  1  uttier,  or  a  man 
constantly  plying  upon  the  road.  Kou- 
tiers,  accoiding  to  the  author  of  the 
Npuwau  Dictionnaire  MiiUaire,  were 


formerly  a  gang  of  adventurers  or  ban* 
ditti  in  Brabant;  w^ho,  by  degrees,  fono- 
ed  themselves  into  armed  troops  and 
companies, .  and  were  hi  ted  by  those 
who  paid  them  best.  These  Brahttn- 
^on$  were  called  Cotereaujr  and  Rm- 
tierSf  because  they  were  constantly  lurii- 
ing  about  the  skirts  and  heights^  &c  of 
places,  and  iu  the  highways. 

ROUTINE,  fr.  This  word  has  been 
adopted  by  us  in  the  same  sense  tiiat  it 
is  familiarly  used  by  the  French.  It 
signifies  capacity,  or  the  faculty  ol*  sr- 
ranging;  a  certain  method  in  busioes^s 
civil  or  military,  which  is  rather  ac- 
quired by  habit  and  practice  than  hy 
regular  study  and  rule.  We  say  fami- 
liarly the  routine  of  business. 

ROUVERIN,  Fr.  brittle  iron,  such 
as  easily  breaks  when  it  is  committed  to 
the  forj;e.  . 

ROW.VNNA  or  Ravinda,  Ind.  a 
passport  or  certi/ieate  from  the  collector 
of  the  customs. 

ROWEL,  (moUttty  Fr.)  the  pointed 
part  of  a  horseman's  spur,  which  is 
made  in  a  circular  form. 

Rowel,  in  surgery,  (jr^on,  Fr.)  a  sort' 
of  issue  which  is  meude  in  man  or  hors^ 
by  drawing  a  skein  qf  silk  or  thread 
through  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

ROXANA,  Ind.  an  Indian  term, 
expressive  of  great  magnificence,  re- 
splendence. 

ROY,  Ind.  a  Hindoo  prince. 

ROYAL,  (Rmfal,  Tr,)  belonging  to' 
a  king;  kingly. 

Royal  attend  the  assent  of  the  king 
to  an  act  which  has  passed  both  hoosei 
of  Parliament.  , 

The  term  Royal  is  likewise  appii«»» 
by  way  of  distinction,  to  corps  and  esr 
tablishments,  viz.  _     , 

Royal  Train  of  Artillery,  ^1^ 
Waggon  Train.  , . 

lloYAL  Army^  an  army  marching 
with  heavy  cannon,  capable  of  he»^^h 
a  strong  fortification,  occ 

Royal  Standard.    See  Sta»0aR»>- 

Royal  parapet,  in  fortiticatK»n»  ' 
bank  about  three  toises  ^f**^'  r  A^ 
feet  high,  placed  upon  the  brink  ol  tne 
rampart,  towards  the  enemy  *  *^  ^  ^^ 
to  cover  those  who  defend  die  rai»p»^ 

Royal  ^cadew.    See  Acadi*'*!^ 

Royal  Military  School  at  Feru*  3* 
School.  r»^ 

RoxAh  Faverty.    Aocordiogto  i^^ 


ROY 


R  U  I 


ley,  a  modern  nickname  for  geneva  or 
f  enevre,  vuigarilv  called  gin.  The  epi- 
thet royal  is  aJRxed  to  it, '^  because, 
when  beggars  are  drunk,  they  think 
themselves  as  great  as  kings.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the^  are  much  happier, 
when  under  the  influence  of  that  in- 
toxicating liquor. 

JIOYALS,  in  artillery,  are  a  kind  of 
small  mortars,  which  carry  a  shell  whose 
diameter  is  5. 6  inches.  They  are  mount- 
cd  on  beds  the  same  as  otlier  mortars. 

THE  ROYALS.  Tfiis  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot, 
fvhich  is  likewise  sometimes  called 
Jioyal  Scotch  and  Riiyais.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest  regular  corps  ui 
£urope.  The  men  originally  went  out 
of  Scotland  and  entered  into  the  French 
service.  They  afterwards  returned  to 
England  in  1633,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  were  stiled,  The 
Firsty  or  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot.  A 
curious  anecdote  is  related  respecting 
the  precedency  claimed  by  this  corps 
over  the  Regiment  de  Picardie,  in  point 
of  standing.  Having  had  frequent  ar- 
guments on  the  subject,  a  wan  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Scotch,  (who  called 
themselves  Pontius  Pilot's  Guards  on 
account  of  their  boasted  antiquity)  ob- 
served, that  his  own  corps  must  be  mis- 
taken^  for  had  the  Rpyals  done  duty  at 
the  sepulchre,  the  holy  body  never 
oould  have  left  the  spot;  implying,  that 
the  British  sentinels  would  not  have 
slept  upon  their  posts;  whereas  those 
of  the  Kegiment  de  Piourdie  did. 

ROYALISE,  i€y  Fr.  brought  over  to 
the  royal  cause ;  attached  to  the  kingly 
dignity. 

nOYALISER,  Fr.  an  expression 
which  has  been  made  use  of  since  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  it  signifies  to  wean  the  mind  from 
revolutionary  priociplesi  &c  Thus  Bo- 
naparte is  said  to  nave  royaliaed  jaco- 
binism,  i.  e.  to  have  Kiven  to  the  exist- 
ing government  of  France  that  unity 
of  action,  which  constitutes  the  supe- 
riority of  monarchy;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  preserved  all  the  means 
of  a  revolotionarv  wytumf  by  flattering 
the  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  gain  by 
which  foreign  jacobinism  is  actuated. 

ROYALISME,  Fr.  an  attachment 
to  the  royal  cause.  The  French  used 
<o  97i  figuntivdyi  iU  ientttU  U  toifalr 


itmff  they  are  attached  to    the  royal 
cause* 

A  ROYALIST,  (Roi/alistf,  Fr.J  ont 
who  is  of  the  king^s  or  queen's  party, 
and  who  maintains  his  or  her  interest. 
Hence,  the  French  royalists  in  La- 
Vendue. 

ROZEENDARy  Ind.  a  person  hold- 
inga  yearly  pension. 

ROZENADAR,  Ind.  one  who  re- 
cei%'es  an  allowance  daily. 

R(JZENAMA,  Ind.  a  day-book. 

RUBBY,  Ind.  a  division  of  the  year, 
containing  the  months  of  chaite  or  34 
month,  from  the  11th  of  Mafch  to  tho 
10th  of  April.  Bysac  or  4th  month, 
from  the-  11th  of  April  to  the  11th  of 
May.  Icet  or  5th  month;  Assam  or 
6lh  month,  from  the  12  of  June  to  the 
Idtli  of  July.  Sokan  or  7th  month,  in 
some  manner,  agrees  with  July  and 
Aogust.  Baudoon,  or  the  same  aa  Jcef, 
from  the  11th  of  May  to  the  12th  of 
June.  The  other  half  of  the  year  is 
called  Kereef, 

RUDIMENTS,  the  first  principles, 
the  elements  of  any  particular  sdenco. 
Hence— 

Rudiments  of  war,  the  first  piin*- 
ciples  or  elements  of  war ;  as  the  drill, 
manual,  and  platoon  exercises,  mancei^ 
vres,  &c.  &c 

RUEi  Fr.  street. 

RUER,  Fr.  to  fling;  to  jirk, 

RuER  de  Brands  coupSf  Fr.  to  strike 
hard,  or  with  violence. 

B\jViLE,(Roulement,Fr.)  a  term. 
used  among  the  drummers  of  a  British 
regiment,  to  signify  a  sort  of  vibrating 
sound,  which  is  made  upon  a  drump 
and  is  less  loud  than* the  roll. 

To  beat  a  Ruffle,  to  make  a  low 
vibrating  noise  upon  the  drum.  It  is 
generally  practised  in  paying  a  military 
compliment  to  a  gieueral  oflicer,  and  at 
military  funerals. , 

A  lieutenant-general  is  entitled  to 
three  ruffles. 

A  major-general  to  two  ruffles. 

A  brigadier-general  to  one  ruffle. 

RUG,  (couverture  vetue^  Tr )  a 
coarse  nappy  coverlet  used  for  mean 
beds.  Each  set  of  bedding  which  if 
provided  for  regimental  hospitals  has 
one  rug. 

RUILLER,  Fr.  to  establish  marks 
for  the  purpose  of  roidering  surfaces 
%ad  places  correct.. 

RUINE, 


RUM 
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RUINE,  ¥r.  literally  signifies  nnn. 
It  is  used  by  the  French  in  a  warlike 
««Dse. 

Battre  en  RaiirE,  JV.  to  defeat  an 
(enemy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy 
idl  his  means  of  taking  the  field  again. 

RUINER  un  pays,  Fr,  to  lay  waste 
a  country. 

HuiNER  la  rip^iation  d*u»  cffidtr, 
Pr.  to  defame,  or  undermine  the  cha- 
jfncter  of  an  officer. 

RUINES,  JFV.  ruins. 

RULE,  in  a  general  sense,  govem- 
snenty  sway,  empire.— In  a  more  coih 
fined  on^  canon,  precept,  direction.— 
.Hence,  Rules  i^ud  Regulations  for  the 
Oorcmment  of  the  Anny. 

2b  Rule  ov^tf  to  govern;  to  com- 
|nand. 

RULE,    7  an  instrnment  by  which 

RULER, )  lines  are  drawn. 

RULES  and  articles.  Under  this 
term  may  be  considered  the  military 
^ode  of  the  British  army.  They  com- 
prehend 34  sections,  divided  into  sepa- 
rate articles,  and  c>ntain  the  substance 
of  the  inutiay  act,  which  passes  an- 
nually for  the  government  of  all  the 
kine's  forces. 

For  rules  relating  to  courts-martial, 
in  cases  where  the  lile^ards  and  horse- 
guardsy  likewise  where  the  foot-guards 
are  concerned,  see  Arti^lei  cf  War, 
page  53 ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  armyji 
«ee  page  71y  &C.  && 

Rules  and  Refulations,^  Ifwq  book^ 
fo,  entituled,  which  have  fa^n  indus- 
ly  and  ably  compiled  by  General 
^avid  Dundas,  from  Saldero,  6cc.  and 
fHiich  are  published  by  authority^  for 
the  discipline  of  the  Britisli  army.  One 
|K>ok  sneciBcally  relates  to  the  forma- 
doDS,  aeld  exercises  and  n^ovements  of 
0M  inftintry ;  the  other  to  those  of  tlie 
^?atry;  and  both  are  ordered  to  be 
f  trictly  observed  and  practised,  without 
fuiy  deviation  therefrom, 

RUMB  de  vent^  Fr.  point  of  the 
^mpass. 

.  RvMB  or  rwn,  ¥r,    the  hold  of  a 
«hip.> 

RUMOUR,  a  desultory,  loose  re- 
fiort  of  what  may,  or  may  not  be. 
'  '  Te  spread  fuUe  Rumouks,  to  circu- 
late things  without  the  foundation  of 
^ality.  Reports,  &c.  are  sometimes 
ciroutaCed  by  means  of  spies,  deserters, 
^c,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  some 


S articular  design,  or  intended  operstioa. 
lumours  of  this  kind  shookl  be  cau- 
tiously listened  to  by  the  conunanduu; 
officer  of  the  army  through  which  tbei 
are  spread.    It  sometames  happens  that 
individuals,    throu^    wantoooeas^  or 
from  some  other  motive,  create  alarms 
among  their  own  people  by  aotidpatiii; 
some  looked  for  or  dreaded  event.  Tliii 
oflfence  is  not  only  punishable  by  the 
civil  law,  but,  being  contrary  to  good 
order  and  discipline,   is  rigidly  so  in 
every  army.    A  singular  circumstance 
of  this  kind  occurred  at  Colchester  is 
1797.    During  the  alarm  which  uoivfiv 
sally  prevailed  at  that  time,  espedallj 
along  the  coast  of  Eases,  a  ser/eaot  be- 
longiug  to  a  militia  regiment,  uowit* 
tingiy,  (for  we  know  he  did  not  do  it 
wilfully^  said  in  the  hearing  of  sooie  sol- 
diers, that  the  French  would  dine  «t 
IpMwkh  on  the  Sundajf  folUmmg  i  This 
expression  soon  spread  among  the  iob*- 
bicaillts  of  the  places  and  a  formal  coo- 
phiint  was  made  to  the  general  oi  the 
district.  The  6ffender  having  origiosUy 
belonged  to  the  line,  and  bearing  tbe 
best  of  characters,  was  so  far  cenvdet^ 
ed,  as  not  to  be  tried  by  a  gsnew 
court-martial;  but,  for  the  sake  of  e»- 
ample,  he  was  ordered  to  be  esoorted 
to  the  church  nearest  to  the  coost,  sd4 
on  a  Sunday  to  appear  in  the  porch,  aoa 
there  ask  pardon  of  the  inhabitants  tor 
the  alarm  he  had  created.    The  order!; 
books  of  the  different  regiments  dnt 
were  then  quartered  at  Colchester,  hetf 
testimony  to  the  acouracy  of  this  art>- 
de;  and  we  insert  it  as  a  flSutioB  U^ 
others, 

'4>  RUN  the  gantlope,  to  und«|©  • 
punishment  which  has  been  alJottsd  for 
considerably  oflencea  in  some  fortfg" 
countries.    When  a  soldier  is  sentcooea 

to  run  the  gantlope,  the  ^^^^^U^ 
^rawn  out  in  two  nmks  ^•*'*"1$  ?v^ 
other :  each  soldier^  having  «  ^"^/^ 
each  hand,'  kshes  the  criminal  as  n? 
runs  alon${,  naked  from  the  wsist^ 
waitls.    While  he  runs,  the  drum  «» 
at  each  end  of  the  ranka    SwneOiDa 
he  runs  5,  5,  or  7  times,  aooordiBg  »  > 
the  nature  of  the  offiittoe.    The«BSJor« 
on  horseback,  and  takes  care  ^'f^^ 
soldier  does  his  duty.  ThisponJW"^ 
is  not  known  in  theBritish  serr><*' 
RUNNING:^re.-,SeeFis«.       .^ 

RUPtE^  a  sUv^r  coin  ^^  ^ 


SAB 

in  its  value  according  to  the  part  of  H 
India  in  which  it  is  current    Rupies 
•trnck  by  the  English  are  generally 
worth  two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

RUPTURE,  a  disease  which  disquar 
lifies  a  man  from  being  admitted  as  a 
soldier;  but  as  some  men  are  capable  of 
producing  and  reducing  a  rupture  with 
great  ease,  they  should  not  be  discharg- 
ed in  slight  cases,  as  by  the  use  of  a 
truss  they  may  be  enabled  to  do  duty 
for  a  long  timCi 

Rv^TVftB.  This  word  signifies  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  between 
any  two  or  more  powers* 

RUS£»  JFV.  cunning  trick,  ingenuity. 
It  is  applied  to  military  matters,  and 
signifies  stratagem. 

RUSEH,  Fr,  to  make  use  of  strata!- 
ffim$,  II  ut  permii  de  ruser  d  laguerre^ 
It  is  lawful  to  make  use  of  stratagems 
in  war. 

RUSES  de  guerrt^  Fr.  stratagems  of 
war.    See  Strataoeus. 

RUSSOOT,  hid.  a  tribe  of  Hindoos, 
whose  particular  duty  is  the  care  of 
liorseSa 

RUSSUMDAR,  Jiul  a  person  deriv- 
ing a  particular  perquisite* 
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RUSTRE,  Fr,  according  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  Ncuveau  Dictionnaire  Mi^ 
litaire,  a  lance,  which  the  ancients  used 
in  prize-fiehting,  was  so  called  We 
have  carefully  examined  our  Latin  aiH 
thorities  for  its  derivation,  but  the  only 
word  that  seems  to  approach  its  meao^ 


ingis, 


UTRUM,  which  Adam  littletois 
thus  interprets :  an  instrument  where- 
with sand  Of  such  like  is  digged  out* 
A  mattock,  a  spade,  a  shovel/ a  pick« 
axe,  a  hoe ;  also  an  instrument  where- 
with sand  is  mingled  and  beaten  with 
lime,  to  make  mortar  with.  Also  a 
strickle. 

RUlTIER,  a  direction  of  the  road. 
or  course  at  sea. 

RYAI4  a  Spanish  coin,  worth  six- 
pence three  farthings  English  money* 

RYET,  or  Ryot,  lud.  a  general  name 
given  in  India  to  the  lower  order  of 
people,  particularly  the  cultivators  of 
the  ground. 

Ryet,  or  Ryift  Lands^  Ind.  lands 
farmed  out  and  cultivated  by  the  te' 
nant. 
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CABBATtI,the  Mventhday)  setaoart 
*^  from  works  of  labour  to  m  employ- 
ed in  piety.    Bee  Di9in€  Service. 

SABL^  Fr,  samL 

SABLIERE,  Fr.  This  wotd  sig- 
nifies a  pit  from  which  sand  is  taken. 
It  sometimes  means  a  large  joist  with 
holes  in  it,  to  admit  smalfer  beams  in 
ceilings,  &c. 

SABLUNIERE,  iV.  a  sand^t. 

SABORD,  Fr.  a  port-hotc. 

SABRE,  (tabrtf  Fr.)  a  kind  of  sword, 
or  schnetar,  with  a  very  broad  and  he»- 
vy  bbde,  thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little 
falcated,  or  crooked  towards  the  point. 
It  is  generally  worn  bv  the  heavy  caval- 
ry and  drasoons.  The  grenadiers,  be- 
longing to  Uie  whole  of  the  Frmcb  in- 
fantry, are  liktwiat  armed  wkh  labres. 


The  bhide  is  not'  so  long  as  that  pf  a^ 
small  sword,  but  it  is  nearly  twice  as 
broad.  French  hussars  wear  the  curved 
ones  somewhat  lon^  than  those  of  the 
grenadiers^  The  time  will,  perhaps,  ar* 
rive  when  it  may  be  thought  advantar 
geous  to  the  service  to  arm  the  British 

Smadiers  with  this  useful  alid  formi- 
ble  weapon.* 

Sab«e  (canp  de  plat  de.)  Daring 
the  French  monarchy,  it  was  usual  to 
punish  dragoons  for  small  ofl^oes,  ^y 
giving  them  a  certain  number  of  blows 
with  tlie  flat  side  of  a  sword.  A  efMp. 
de  Mohre  likewise  signifies  any  stroke  or 
blow,  which  is  made  with  a  sword  or. 
sabre. 

Sabre-ToscAc,  from  the  German  9tAelf 
sabre,  and  toKke,  pocket.    An  i^point-^ 

menc 
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ibent  or  part  of  accootreioent  which 
!  has  been  adopted  amongst  us  for  the 

I  H&e  and  convenience  of  dragoon  ofii* 

j  cers.    It  consists  of  a  pocket  whidi  is 

suspended  from  the  sword-belt  on  the 
left  side,  by  three  slings,  to  correspond 
urith  the  belt.  It  is  usually  of  an  ob- 
lone  shape,  scolloped  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  device  in  the  center,  and  a  broad 
lace  round  the  edge.  The  colour  of  it 
always  corresponds  with  that  of  the  uni- 
form. The  sabre  tasche  which  is  worn 
in  the  10th  regiment  of  light  dragoons, 
commanded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
PViftCe  ofWsdes,  is  of  a  royal  blue 
cloth,  with  an  iniperial  crown  and  fea- 
thers, the  motto  tch  Dien,  I  serve;  and 
the  badge  G.  R.  reversed.  It  is  edged 
'With  white  silver  lace ;  the  pocket  un- 
der the  fiup  of  red  leather,  with  red 
*  slings  stitched  with  silver,  waistbelt  of 
the  same,  with  silver  buckles. 
SABRER,  Fr.  to  cut  to  pieces. 
SAC  d^une  v'Ule^  Fr.  the  storming  of 
a  town. 

*  Mettre  vne  ville  i  Sac,  Fr,  to  give 
a  town  up  to  the  plunder  of  the  sol- 
diers. ' 

Sac,  Fr.  a  bag. 

Sac  d  poudre,  Fr.  a  bag  of  gunpowder. 
These  bags  are  frequently  used  in  war, 
for  the  purpose  of  mtimidating  an  ene- 
my, and  of  setting  fire  to  places.  They 
are  of  different  sizes  and  dimensions ; 
some  to  be  thrown  by  tlie  hand,  and* 
^  others  out  of  a  mortar.      A  French 

work,  intituled  Le  Bombardier  FrdncoU^ 
gives  a  full  account  of  both. 

Sac  ^  terrcj  Fr.  a  sand-bag,  or  a  bag 
filled  with  earth. 

Sac  ^  amorce.  Ft*  a  small  leathern 
hag  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  gunpowder  to  tlie  diferent  bat- 
teries to  prime  the  pieces. 

Sac  h  laine,  Fr.  a  bag  made  of,  or 
stuffed  with  wool  and  other  soft  mate- 
rials. It  is  larger  than  a  sand-bag.— 
Every  army  should  be  provided  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  these  bags,  in  order 
to  supply  the  want  of-  soil  on  critical 
occniions, 

•  Vn  kavre  Sac,  Jr.  a  knapsacks  See 
Havresack. 

Cul  de  Sac,  Fr,  a  street  or  passage 

that  has  no  outlet. 

^  SACCADE,  Fr,  in   the  mam'ge,  a 

violent  check  or  jirk,  which  the  horse- 

aan  gives  his  horbe  by  drawiag  both  the 


reins  very  suddenly.  This  is  practised 
when  the  horse  bears  too  heavy  on  the 
hand;  but  it  cmght  to  be  done  iritb 
great  caution,  as  the  frequency  of  i\ 
mast  eventually  spoil  the  horse's  mouth. 

SACHET,  Fr.  a  pooch.  It  likewise 
signifies  a  bag  in  the  diminueive  seose. 
A  satchel. 

Sachets  de  mitrailies,  Fr.  small  bags 
filled  with  grape-shot,  which  are  after- 
wards fired  from  cannon,  or  thrown  out 
of  mortars. 

Sachets  de  hatles  de  plomb,  Fr.  bags 
of  bullets. 

SACKS.    See  Bags. 

SACKERS,  they  who  sack  a  town. 

SACRAMENTUM,  the  oath  whidi 
was  taken  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  wben 
they  were  enrolled.    This  oath  was  pro- 
nouDced  at  the  head  of  the  legion,  in  ao 
audible  voice,    by  a  soldier  who  was 
chosen  by  the  tribune  for  that  purpose. 
He  thereby  pledged  himself  before  the 
gods,  to  expose  his  life  for  the  good 
and  safety  of  the  rppublic,  to  obey  hii 
superior  officers,  anci  never  to  absent 
himself  without  leave.    The  aggcept^ 
of  the  legion  assented  to  the  oatib,  vfi^ 
•out  going  tlirough  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  it.    Another  oath  was  then  ten- 
dered, which  related   to    the  trilwoc 
only,  and  which  was  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately by  every  person  that  had  access 
to  the  camp.     Every  individual  bouud 
himself  by  oath,  not  to  take  away  any 
tlung,  and^  to  carry  to  the  tribune  every 
article  that  might  fall  into  his  hands 
during  the  campaign. 

SACRE  ou  Sacret,  Fr.  a  name  for- 
merly given  to  pieces  of  ordnance  th» 
carried  balls  of  4  to  5lb.  weigljt  ^ 
piece  weighed  from  two  ^^<^^^°°r^ 
hundred  to  two  thousand  eight  hundrea 
pounds.'  The  same  as  Saker. 

Saint  SACREMENT,  Fr.  holy  ^ 
ment,  or  consecrated  host-     Accoroujlg 
to  Bailey,  a  sign  of  an  hiJy  ^^^^^ 
taiuing  a  divine  mystery,  vnXa  ^^ 
promise  annexed  to  it;  afl  ?"'^  ce. 
sible  sign  of  an  inward  *P^"^"'i^^ni 
In  the  acceptation  of  tlie  French  t     > 
and  ia  conformity  to  the  tenets  oi ' 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  tioiy^^ 
crament,  or  consecrated  ^^'^'/'  ^^ 
symbol  containing  tlic  real  body 
blood  of  Christ,  and  taken  h»  rem* 
brance  of  his  crucifixion.  ^^^ 

.  As  a.  seosa  of  religion,  (w  ^^^^^ 
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H-onia  ot*  tlie  translator  of  the  Tactics 
atid  Discipline  ot*  the  Freucii  at  my,)  is 
the  very  best  touudation  of  di&cipline  in 
any  country,  we  shall,  in  this  place, 
transcribe  the  article  which  descril>cs 
the  military  honours  that  are  paid  to 
the  holy  sacrament,  or  consecrated  iiost, 
in  France;  lea\iD^  tacasui&ts  the  solu- 
tion of  those  points  which  have  occa- 
«<)ued  the  diflfereuce  between  the  Pro- 
testant Lord's  Supper,  aud  the  Roman 
Catholic's  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
transubsuntiation. 

In  page  414,  Vol.  IT.  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : 

^  If  a  body  of  men  is  halted  in  line, 
at  any  time  when  the  consecrated  host 
approaches  towards  them,  the  com- 
manding officer  will  order  arms  to  be 
presented.  He  will  then  order  kneel, 
(ferum  i  terre,)  on  which  the  drums 
will  btal  aux  champs,  to  the  field. 

''If  t!ie  corps  is  marching,  the  com- 
manding otiicer  will  halt  and  vihecl  it 
into  line,  so  as  to  make  front  to  the 
consecrated  host.  He  will  then  order 
arms  to  be  presented,  and  the  corps  to 
kneel;  on  receiving  the  word  kneel, 
Xlgcnou  d  terre)  the  three  ranks  are  to 
assume  the  position  directed  to  be  taken 
b/  the  front  rank  wlien  firing. 

**  Should  the  body  of  men  coiisist  of 
a  regiment  or  battalion,  all  the  otticcrs, 
not  only  captains  of  companies,  but  tiie 
officers  also  in  the  supernumerary  rank, 
must  salute  with  their  swords;  the 
bearers  of  the  colours  must  salute  with 
the  colours,  at  the  same  time  ih'U  the 
troops  present  amis;  and  they  arc  to 
kneel  also  along  with  the  general  body. 

"  All  Qon-commissioiied  o!i.c«.>rs, 
whether  covering  Serjeants,  or  belon!;ing 
to  the  supernumerary  ranks,  and  like- 
wise those  attached  to  the  t^uard  of  the 
colours,  are  to  present  arms,  and  kneel 
at  the  same  time  that  the  general  body 
kneels. 

"  The  colonel  will  take  post  at  the 
distance  of  six  paces  in  front  of  the  cen- 
tre of  his  regiment,  and  each  lieute- 
nant'Colonel  at  the  distance  of  hi\  paces 
in  front  of  the  centre  of  his  hatiaiion  ; 
they  will  face  towards  the  con&ecrn^ed 
host,  after  giving  the  word  kneel,  (gentnt 
d  tcrrCy)  thev  uiuAt  sulutu  wiih  their 
swords,  and  Lneel  afterwards,  if  they 
are  on  foot. 
^  The  adjutant-major  aud  adjutants 
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btationed  in  the  rear  of  the  wings  they 
rcspeciivclY  belong  to,  are  to  salute  and 
kneel,  at  the  same  time  that  th6  battar 
lion  kneels  to  which  they  are  attached. 

**  When  the  consecrated  host  is  pa*- 
sing,  the  ollxers,  non-commissioned  of* 
(leers,  aud  boldiecs,  aie  to  bow  their 
heads. 

.*'  The  consecrated  host  having  pas* 
scd,  the  commander  of  the  troops  will 
direct  the  drums  to  cease  beating,  and 
he  will  order  attention,  (garde  d.  vouSf) 
the  officers,  non-com  in issfoned  officers, 
and  si)ldiers,  will  raise  their  heads.— 
The  coinmanddnt  of  the  troops  will  im- 
mediately  order  rise,  (dcbout,)  upon 
this  word  of  command,  the  ofPicers, 
uon-commisbioued  officers,  and  soldiers, 
are  to  rise  up.  The  non  commissioned 
oflicei's  and  soldiers  are  to  resume  tha 
position  of  presented  arms.  The  olH- 
cers  and  bearers  of  the  colours  will 
keep,  the  former,  the  points  of.  their 
swords),  and  the  latter,  the  point  of  the 
spear  of  the  colours,  lowered,  or  in  the 
saluting  position,  until  tlie  commandant 
gives  the  word  shoulder  arms,  (partes* 
vos  armcs.)  When  the  corps  has  risen 
from  the  kneeling  attitude,  the  com- 
mandant will  order  arms  to  be  shoul« 
dered."  * 

SACRILEGE,  ou  ppofanation,  Fn 
sacrilege  or  profanation.  In  the  old 
French  service  this  ciiine  was  reckoned 
capital.  By  an  order  which  was  issued 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1717,  it  was  decreed, 
tliat  every  soldier  who  should  be  found 
guilty  of  having  robbed  a  church  in 
time  of  peace;  or  who,  in  war  timet 
should  be  proved  to  have  taken  away 
church  properry,  such  as  chalices,  &c. 
from  any  constnated  place  within  the 
kingdom,  or  belonging  to  the  enemy's 
country,  was  to  be  htiog  or  Strangled  to 
deatli ;'  und  if  the  tlitft  was  accompa- 
nied by  an  act  of  profanation,  such  at 
drinking  out  of  the  chalices,  and  using 
irreverend  expre.ssions,  &c.  the  culprit 
or  culprits  were  condemned  to  be  luriiF' 
ed  alive, 

S A  DDLE,  the  seat  which  is  ^ut  upon 
a  hoisc  for  the  accommodatioif  of  ;he 
rider.  The  sudd.cs  in  the  British  ser- 
vice wc  reckoned  better,  both  in  ^uali«i 
ty  and  for  service,  than  those  ot  any 
other  nation.  The  Austrian  saddle  has 
been  lately  adopted  iu  some  dragooa 
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Saddle  recommended   by  Marshal 
fkxe  for  the  use  of  cavalry  regiments. 
"  The  bow  is  to  be  made  of  iron, 
strong  and  well   tempered,  and  fixed 
upon  a  pair  of  cloth  or  leathern  pan nels, 
stuffed  with  either  wool  or  hair;  to  the 
>end  of  which  must  bt  fastened  the  crup- 
per ;  over  these  must  be  placed  a  bbck 
'sh^p-skin,  or  one  of  any  .other  animal, 
^hich  will  serve  at  once  for  housing, 
md  as  a  covering  for  the  pannels :  this 
^in  is  to  be  brought  across  the  horse's 
chest,  and  will  have  a  graceful  effect ; 
underneath  it  also  must  go  a  surcingle, 
^ich,  in  that  position,  can  never  gall 
*cjither  the  horse  or  his  rider,  who,  at 
the  shine  time,  will  have  a  ver)*  do^e 
and  easy  seat.    The  stirrups  are  to  be 
t^e  same  as  liiose  used  in  the  riding 
school,  fastened  at  the  bow  of  the  sad- 
dle, and  capable  of  being  shortened  or 
lengthened  at  pleasure. 

SADt)LZ'Chtk^(hou$se,  Fr.)  See  Fur- 

17XTURE. 

Saddle  horses  let  to  hire,  may  be  im- 
pressed by  warrant  of  a  justice  m  cases 
of  emergency^  See  Mutiny  Act,  sec- 
tion 46.  '     - 

SADDLERY.  See  Regimental  Com- 
pani07),page  134,  Vol.  11. 

SAFE  Conduct f  a  security  which  is 
given  by  the  king,  under  thehroad  seal, 
or  by  some  other  person  in  authority, 
to  any  individual,  i^or  his  quiet  coming 
into,  or  passing  out  of,  the  realm.  It 
is  also  given  by  governors  of  fortified 
places,  commanding  ofhcers,  &c. 

S A  FE-gtf ar</.  A  protection  granted 
by  a  prince  or  general,^  for  some  of  the 
enemy's  lands,  houses,  persons,  &c.  to 
preserve  them  from  being  insulted  or 
plundered.    See  Guard. 

SAFYNAMA,  Ind,  a  certificate  or 
Writing,  specifying  any  mattenof  dispute, 
which  it  is  found  necessary  to  have  set- 
tled or  cleared  up. 

SAGITTAL,  belonginvto  an  arrow. 

SAGITTARIUS,  or  SAOITTARY. 
dee  Archer^ Bowman. 

SAGO,  Ind.  a  tree  of  the  palm  spe- 
cies«  A  flour  is  made  from  this  tree, 
which,  formed  into  bread  and  fresh 
baked,  eats  like  hot  rolls;  when  it  grows 
.<Ttate  it  becomes  bard,  and  requires  to 
be  soaked  in  water  before  it  can  be 
used.  Three  of  the  trees  are  found  suf- 
ficient to  give  sustenance  for  one  man 
during  a  whole  year;  and  an  acre  pro« 


peHy  planted,  will  supply  food  for  oat 
nundred  for  that  period. 

SAGUM,  a  woollen  garment,  wbich 
was  formerlywornby  the  Roman  ioldieR 
when  the?  took  the  field.  It  b  said 
that  the  (Hats  adopted  the  uat  of  it 

SAH,  Ind.  la  banker. 

SAHEB,  Ind.  toaster.  Sir. 

SAHOOKER,  Ind.  a  merchant 

SAICK,  (Sdique,  Fr.)  A  wrt  rf 
merchant-ship,  used  chiefly  in  the  M^ 
diterranean  ;  as  also  among  theTorks. 

SAIGN£E  du  JbuH^  Fr.  the  act  of 
drawing  off  the  water  which  is  in  the 
ditch  or  fosse  of  a  town  or  fortified 
place.  When  this  has  been  executed, 
clays  or  hurdles  covered  with,  earth,  or 
bridges  made  with  re.eA!^  must  iff 
thrown  upon  the  mud,  to  establish  s 
firm  footing. 

SAioyftE  dHsaudaaoHy  Fr.  tbeact^f 
cutting  off  a  part  of  a  linen  saudssoD, 
which  is  filled  with  gunpowder,  ioi  the 
purpose  of  introducing  tne  moine  or  cy- 
lindrical tube,  in  order  to  set  fire  to  a 
'mine.    . 

SAIGNEE  une  piece,  Fr.  an  expres- 
«on  used  in  artillery,  when  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  that  is  mounted  on  a  carna^r 
has  its  breech  carried  away  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  explosion.  Tins  somconoiw 
happens  when  the  discharge  is  made  di- 
rectly downwards,  or  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. . 

Saioner  me  riviin,  Fr.  to  turo  tue 
current  of  a  river,  by  partially  drawing 
off  some  of  its  water.  We  also  use  the 
word  Saigner  as  an  English  word  w 
military  matters ;  hence  Soigneru^'^ 
to  empty  or  take  water  out  of  it  ^J 
conveyances  under  ground,  ^^\^^J^^ 
be  passed  over,  after  having  laid  burdie*. 

&c.  over  the  mud,  .    . 

Saigner  dttne^,Fr. literally, to bi«a 

at  the  nose.  This  is  said  by  the  Frencn 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance  which  is  *^*^  -^ 
such  a  manner,  as  to  ca'"'*/ ***^i:-. 
breech.  This  happens  wheu  th«  cp^ 
der  becomes  crooked  or  bent,  "^^,, 
piece  having  been  fired  "^PfJ^^' 
without  being  cooled  or  rcfreshca. 

S AILLANT,  Fr.  saliant  See  Scl^f 
^  Angle.    This  word,  as  well  »^^ 
signifies  genei-ally  any  part  oi  "  .    i^f. 
ing  that  does  not  run  up  f^^9^ \uDe% 
\y  from  iu  base,  but  projects  or  i^^r 
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St.  G£0RG£'9  Ouard^  a  goard  of 
tbe  broad  sword  or  sabre,  osed  iti  ward* 
iQg  oflf  blows  directed  against  the  head. 
See  Broadsword. 

SAISI£  des  appointemens  det  qfflcia% 
Fr.  the  sequestrntinu  of  oQcerb'  pay 
and  emoluineiits.  If,  in  coosequence 
of  any  part  of  their  pay  being  retained 
"by  the  captain  of  a  troop  or  company, 
tne  soldiers  belonging  to  the  old  French 
service,  indemnified  th.^mselves  by  rais- 
ing contributions,  and  the  fact  was  made 
known  to  the  war-ofF>ce,  the  pay,&c.  of 
such  captain  or  captains  was  directed 
to  be  stopped  in  the  hands  of  tbe  trea- 
surer-general belonging  to  that  depart- 
ment ;  and  the  commissaries  of  war  were 
ordered  to  make  good  the  several  exac- 
tions, and  to  report  the  names  of  all 
such  officers  to  the  king,  that  they  might 
be  instantly  cashiereoT  This  regula- 
tion was  issued  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1661. 

SAISIR,  Tr.  to  take  sudden  poses- 
sion  of  any  thin^    To  seize. 

SAKER,  an  old  word  for  catinon.*- 
It  carried  a  shot  of  iive  pounds  and  a 
quarter  weight:  the  diameter  of  the 
bore  was  three  inches  and  9-16ths;  the 
length  eight  or  nine  feet.  See  Cam  non  . 

SALADE,  Fr.  this  word  literally 
means  salad.  It  likewise  signifies  a 
head  piece.  The  French  use  it  fre- 
quently in  a  figurative  sense,  viz. 

pontur  tiM  Salads  d  quelqu'un,  Fr. 
to  give  any  one  a  good  dressing. 
^  lUgiment  de  Salaoe,  Fr,  a  terra  of 
ridicule  which  theFreoch  frequently  ap- 
plied to  tmall  new-raised  corps ;  such 
as  our  independent  companies  which 
were  levied  tor  rank  only. 

Tbe  men  betongine  to  these  corps 
were  also  vulgarly  caSed  aiai^eiirs  dt 
*  M/oifr,  salad-eaters. 

SALAMANDRE  e/ srr/»ea.f,  Fr.  In 
the  Ifomeau  Dietitmnaire  Militaire^ 
publi&hed  at  Paris,  in  1801,  by  A.T. 
Uaigne^  this  aiticie  is  thus  described  : 
Brittle  vessels,  made  of  earthen  compo- 
sition, are  filled  with  these  venomous  ani- 
mals, care  having  been  previously  taken 
to  let  in  the  air  by  small  apertures. 
When  a  storming  party  is  oq  tbe  point 
of  ascending  the  breach,  these  vessels 
are  suddenly  thrown  down,  and  l^ing 
broken,  the  enraged  and  hungry  in- 
mates are  scattered  among  the  soldiers, 
to  their  no  small  surprij^  and  discom- 


fiture. In  order  to  render  them  iuno- 
cuou8»  the  assailing  party  should  have 
salt  ill  ttieir  havresucKS,  by  the  upplicar 
tion  of  wliich  upon  the  serpent's  back^ 
he  is  immediately  benumbed,  and  is  ul« 
tima  tely  destroyed. 

SALE,  state  of  being  venal;  price. 

Sale  qf  Commissions,  The  sale  and 
purchase  of  comnxissions,  though  not 
unknown  in  other  services,  is  of  general 
usage  in  the  British;  the  navy,  the  ma- 
rines, and  the  royal  artillery  excepted. 
Commissions  in  the  British  army  are 
sold  for  various  purpoi»es;  sometimes 
to  indemnify  individuiils  for  their  origi* 
nal  purchase;  sometimes  as  rewards  for 
gallant  and  merituriuus  actions ;  some- 
times as  provisions  for  tite  widows  or 
children  of  deceased  oiBcers;  and  some- 
times for  the  relief  of  an  indiuent  gen- 
tleman or  lady.  Such  multiplied  channels 
for  the  disposing  of  an  article,  which  is 
always  called  for  in  a  country  abomiding 
in  young  men  of  fortune  and  expecta- 
tions, must  naturally  produce  all  the 
speculative  commerce  of  bargain  and 
sale ;  and  as  London  is  the  grand  em- 
porium of  every  species  of  trafiic,  offi- 
cial or  otherwise,  it  is  not  wonderful 
thai  a  most  lucrative  system  of  broker^ 
age  should  branch  out  of,  or  rather  be 
spuriously  connected  with,  the  regular 
agency  of  regiments:  Nor  cun  it  be 
prevented,  so  long  as  the  partial  agency 
of  corps  is  su6fered  to  continue.  In 
Vol.  I.  6th  edit,  of  the  Regimental  Com- 
panion, a  necessary  caution  is  thrown 
odt  for  the  benelit  of  young  purchasers. 
We  wish  it  were  within  the  limits  of  this 
undertaking  to  enter  at  large  into  the 
subject. 

We  have  already  had  opportunities  of 
expressing  our  full  sen2$e  of  the  impro- 
priety of  sale  and  purchase,  and  our  de- 
cidea  opinion,  that  not  only  the  whole 
system  ought  to  he  abolished,  but,  that 
a  general  agency  board  !>hnuld  be  esta- 
blished, communicating  with  the  dilTe- 
rent  paymasters  of  corps,  and  being  ac- 
countable to  the  pay-office  for  the  re- 
gular distribution  of  public  monies.-* 
Even  in  the  event  of  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  commissions  being  cuniiuued, 
(which  God  forbid  they  should)  we  do 
not  scruple  to  say,  that  not  only  the 
service,  but  the  several  individuals  who 
embrace  a  mihtary  life,  Avould  be  con- 
siderably benefited.  We  humbly  pre- 
61  d  'sume 
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f ume,  that  whenever  such  a  board  shall 
be  e:>bih<ibhed,  it  wilt  have  directioDs  t> 
receWe  roiicliers  frotii  the  cominaQding 
othcers  of  the  corps  to  which  the  caii* 
didates  for  vacant  companie",  &c.  be- 
long, stating,  through  the  comindodcr  in 
chief,  or  s^.ci  etary  at  war,  for  his  Mi;- 
jcst/s  satis- tj^ct ion,  their  abilities  to  do 
justice  to  the  serrice.  And  to  thib  end, 
we  shall  hope  to  see  a  school  of  theory 
established  in  each  B  irish  reiiiment, 
to  communicate  wiih  the  Royal  Milita- 
ry Colleire. 

SALIAN  Priest Sf  twelve  persons, 
among  the  RomuLs,  whose  particular 
duty- was  to  take  care  of  the  aiiciliutn, 
or  sacied  shield,  which  was  beliexed  to 
have  been  sent  by  the  gods  to  Numa 
Pompiiius.  These  prieAis  were  attend- 
ed by  a  certain  nuniLer  of  maids,  w  ho 
were  caKed  the  Salian  virtiins.  It  is 
further  said,  in  tradition,  that  when  the 
shield  fell  from  Heaven,  a  voice  was 
heard  to  say,  "  Rome  shall  be  mistress 
of  the  world,  as  long  as  she  remains 
possessed  of  this  shield."  At  the  com- 
xnencement  of  the  month  of  March,  in 
every  succeeding  year,  three  festival 
d:i)S  were  instituted,  during  which  pe- 
ri id,  po  business  could  be  transacted 
of  any  sort,  nor  nry  functions  of  a  civil 
nature  be  perforuied*  The  author  of 
the  Nouveau  Dictivnnaire  Mill t aire, 
(iVom  which  we  l^ave  chiefly  extracted 
this  ariiciC)  of^enes,  that  many  writers 
ha\e  meiiiioned  anci!ium  as  a  javelin. 
"  But  I  have  satisHed  myself/'  conti- 
nues the  same  author,  *'  by  a  reference 
to  mar  y  old  established  authorities,  that 
the  ancilium  was  a  shield  which^was 
worn  by  u  particular  sort  of  militia  call- 
ed Ancilistdp,  that  threw  javelins. 

SALIKNT  AngiCf  in  f(>rtificati<»n, 
that  whoi«e  points  turn  from  the  center 
of  the  plate.    See  Fortification. 

SALL£  d^Armes,  Fr.  A  fencing 
school. 

Sai.t  E  d*armen  dans  un  magasin  ou 
ersenaf,  Fr.  an  armory.  A  particular 
place  (us  in  the  Tower  or  at  Woolwich), 
where  arms  of  all  descriptions,  for  of- 
fensive or  defensive  purposes,  are  kept 
in  store. 

SALLESEE,  Ind»  arbitration. 

8ALLIS,  Ind.  an  arbitrator. 

SALLY,    See  Siixe. 

Sallh 'fortSy  or  poslern-gateSf  as  tlJcy 
are  someiiiucs  caliedj  are  those  under- 
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^ound  passages,  whi<:h  lead  from  the 
inizer  to  tfie  ourward   v«orks;  such  as 
from  the  hisiher  flank   to   the  lower,  to 
the   tenailles    or    the    communicatiuo 
from  the  middle  of  the  curtain  to  the 
ravelin.     When   they    arc   constraced 
for  the  passage  of  nieu  only,  they  are 
made  with  sieps  at    the  entrance,  and 
outlet.    They  are  about  six  feet  ^iikj 
and  eight  feel  and  a  half  hitih.    Thcrt 
is  also  a   gutter  or  shore  made  onder 
the  sally-poits,  that    are  in  tfie  middle 
of  the  curtaini*,  in  order  that  the  w«tter, 
w  liich  I  uns  down  the  streets,  may  pass 
info   the  ditch;  but  this  can   oiilj  be 
done  when   they  are    wet   ditches.— 
When  sally  ports  ser»"e  to  carry  pics 
tlirou^h  them  for  the  outworks,  instead 
of  making  tliem  with  steps,  they  mua 
have  a  gradual  slope,  and  be  eight  feet 
wide. 

SALMANAZER,    IiuL    the  saloti- 
tion  of  victory. 

SALOOIER,  TncL  a  farrier. 

SALOOTEREEj  Ind.   the  bowDor 
of  a  farrier. 

SALTPETRE,  a  salt,  out  of  whkh, 
by  means  of  a  chymical  prepa/»tJO«, 
a  fixed  alkali  and  ar  volatile  acid  maybe 
extracted.    Ihese  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  or  properties  that  (fis- 
tinguish  saltpetre  from   other  salts.— 
This  salt  is  collected  from  the  surface* 
of  the  earth,  out  of  cellars,  vault',  sta- 
bles and  other  places,  above  and  under 
ground,  which  are  covered  in,  and  «rt 
imprej^nated  with  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble particles,  and  to  which  the  air  ntt 
access.     Saltpetre  is  used  in  the  cr oj" 
position  of  gunpowder  after  its  wO^ 
concoction  or  boiling. 

SALTING  Bare*,  in  artillcrr,  arc 
boxes  of  about  four  inches  high,  »"<» 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  ^^^^^J*!^ 
holding  mealed  powder,  to  sprinkle  tne 
fuzes  of  shells,  that  they  may  take"''* 
from  the  blast  of  the  powder  in  we 
chamber;  but  it  has  been  found,  ww 
the  fuze  takes  fire  without  this  opera- 
tion, so   that  these  boxes  are  now  i«« 

aside. 
SALPETRE,  Fr.    SceSAtTPETB^ 

SALPETRlfeRE,  Fr.  a  V^^^"^ 
spot  in  an  arsenal  where  ^^^^f.^'^l.iZ 
&rc.  for  the  purpose  of  roakwg  »^ 

^^SALPETRIERS,  Fr.  men  employed 
in  making  saltpetre.  SALVB, 
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SALVE,  Fr,  a  volley.  It  generally 
means  a  discharge  of  heavy  ordnance 
and  other  fire-arms  in  concert. 

SALUER  de  la  tnousquctrie,  Fr.  to 
lire  a  volley,  or  a  discharge  of  znus- 
quetry  only. 

Saluer  du  canoTiy  Fr.  to  salute  by  a 
discharge  of  ordnance. 

Saluer  de  la  voix,  Fr.  to  huzza;  to 
cry  out,  as  Vive  U  Roi/  God  save  the 
King!  Vive  la  Repftblique,  Long  live 
the  Republick!  This  manner  of  sa- 
luting generally  nppertntns  to  the  mob 
of  a  country,  which  lavishes  its  ap- 
plause upon  every  man  that  happens  to 
succeed.  It  has,  however,  been  cus- 
tomary, both  in  England,  France,  and 
other  countries,  for  whole  battalions  of 
soldiers  to  salute  ^  vive  voixy  or  by  ex- 
elamation,  in  which  ca.sp  they  gCMerally 
take  off  their  hats,  and  give  three  huzzas. 

Saluer  du  pavillooy  Fr.  to  salute 
with  the  colours. 

Saluer  ^  bcuUty  Fr.  to  salute  with 
ball. 

SALUT,  Fr.  the  salote. 

Salut  du  $ponton,  Fr.  the  spontoon 
salute. 

Salut  de  ripce,  Fr.  the  sword  sa- 
lute. 

Salut  de  mer,  Fr.  the  deference  and 
respect  which  are  shewn  at  sea  by  ships 
of  mferior  force  to  those  of  superior 
rate.  This  is  done  by  lowering  the  flag. 
The  Britibh  fla^  stands  paramount  to 
all  others,  and  is  fdways  saluted  by  fo- 
reign ships  at  sea. 

SALUTATORES,  courtiers,  saluters 
or  persons  who  pay  homage  or  obei- 
sance to  others.  The  following  article 
is  from  a  publication  (viz.  Dictionnaire 
Militaire)  which  made  its  appearance 
in  1801,  and  has  been  extant  m  France 
during  all  the  stages  of  her  unprece- 
dented revolution. 

^  It  has  been  customary  (says  its  au- 
thor), from  time  immemorial,  to  cast  a 
ridicule  upon  every  species  of  attend- 
ance on  persons  in  superior  stations, 
without  any  reflexion  being  made,  that 
such  an  intercourse  must  eventually  be 
productive  of  considerable  advantages 
to  all  parties.  The  custom  itself  has 
existed  from  the  earliest  times;  and  I 
am  confident,  that  the  very  persons 
who,  but  a  little  while  back^  condemned 
the  practice,  are  at  this  very  moment 
sedulous  in  their  attentioiis  to  some 


man  in  power;  and  they  are  so,  not 
through  accidental  circumstances,  but 
from  their  own  reflexions,  and  from 
mental  acquiescence.    The  Roman  sol^ 
diers  did  not  scruple  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  courtiers.    When  they  were 
encamped,  they  went  every  morning  in 
a  body  to  pay  their  respects  to  their 
centurion.    The  centurion  waited  upoa 
the  tribune:   and  after  tliat,   the  tri- 
bune,  together  with  other   courtiers, 
went  to  the  general^  tent.    The  only 
objection  (observes  our  author)  which 
I  can  make  to  this  ceremony,  is  in  the 
visit  of  the  soldiers  to  their  centurions. 
Yet  these  haughty  citizens  of  Rome^ 
(who  looked  upon  kings  as  their  infe* 
riors)  carried  the  system  of  paying  ho-., 
mage  to  a  much  greater  extent.    They 
spent  a  certain  portion  of  the  forenoon^ 
ia  waiting  upon  those  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  whose  votes  or  good  will  could 
contribute  to  their  attainment  of  any 
place,  or  situation,  in  the  Republic- 
dome,  out  of  respect  and  deference, 
remained  in  humble  attendance  in  the 
anti-chamber;  others  stood  in  the  ves- 
tibule;  aud  when  their  patrons  came 
forth  (ill  order  to  go  through  the  same 
ceremony  themselves  elsewhere),  these 
saluters  or  courtiers  very  submissively 
crouded  round  their  litters,  and  accom- 
panied them  to  the  spot,  where  they 
alighted,  paying  fresh  reverence  as  the 
concluding  homage  of  the  morning.— 
This  attendance  ^came,^tlast,  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  se\'eral  classes  of  depen- 
dent citizens;  for  they  felt  severely  the 
consequences  of  the  slightest  neglect  to 
their  superiors.    The  mere  empty  pa- 
rade of  a  court  must  be  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  all  thinking  men  ;  bat  there 
is  certainly  a  middle  tract  which  may 
always  be  adopted.    Whereas  the  Ro- 
mans (with  all  their  pride  and  apparent 
independence)  went  ioto  two  opposite 
extremes.      They  affected    to  despise 
kings,  and  yet  almost  every  one  amongst 
them  condescended  to  play  the  part  of 
a  menial,  and  dependent  servaat 

SALUTE,  a  discharee  of  artillery, 
or  small  arms,  or  of  both,  in  honour  of 
some  person;  also  the  ceremony  of  pre^ 
seating  arms.  The  colours  salute  royal 
persons,  and  ^nereis  commanding  in 
chief;  whicb  is  done  by  lowering  the 
point  within  one  inch  of  tlie  ground.  I  n 
the  field,  wbeaaregiment  is  to  be  review- 
ed 
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•d  by  ihe  kiiiEy  or  bis  general,  tbe  drums 
beat  a  marcb  as  he  passes  along  tbe 
line,  and  the  officers  salute  together, 
pointing  their  swordft  downwards.  Tbe 
etistgns  do  so  likewise,  by  lowering 
^eir  colours,  when  his  Majesty,  or  any 
of  the  royal  family,  are  present.  When 
the  word  of  command,  shoulder  arm$f 
is  given,  the  ofiioers  recover  their 
swords,  and  the  ensigns  raise  tbe  co- 
lours together. 

Rcyal  SAhVTS»  This  consists- in  the 
discharge  of  twenty-one  pieces  of  ord- 
nance,, and  is  given  on  the  approach  of 
his  Majesty  at  review  days;  and  on  so* 
lemn  occasions,. wherein  their  Majesties 
appear. 

The  other  salutes  are*->10  pieces  to 
the  commander  in  chief;  17  to  a  gene- 
ral; 15  to  a  lieatenant'gcneral ;  13  to 
a  major-general ;  11  to  a  brigadier-ge- 
neraL. 

These  salutes  are  answered  by  one 
gun  less  from  the  body  saluted ;  where 
troops,  &c.  approach  one  another.. 

SAMATA.    SeeCviRASS. 

SAMBUCUS  {Sambuqve,  Fr.^.an.ao- 
eieot  musical  instrument  of  the  wind 
kinc^  resembling  a  flute.  It  probably 
derives  its  naipe  from  Sambucus,  tlii» 
Elder  tree;  being  made  of  that  wood.. 

Sambucus  was  also  the  name  of  an 
ancient  engine  of  war  used  by  Marcel- 
lusin  besieging  Svracuse..  Plutarch  re- 
lates that  two  sliips  were  required  to 
carry  it.  A  minute  description  of  this 
engine  may  be  seen.in  Polybius. 

SAMPIT,  an  instrument  or  weapon 
which  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Borneo.  They  sometimes 
convert  it  into  a  sort  of  cross-bow,  from 
which  they  shoot  poisoned  arrows;  at 
others,  into  a  javelin ;  and  frequently 
into  a  bavonet,  which  they  fix  at  the 
end  of  a  irelock. 

SAMPODAR,  Ind.  a  treasurer  or 
cashkeeper. 

SAND,  fine  gravel.  The  best  sand 
for  good  mortar,  is  that  whose  grain  is 
not  too  small,  and  which  is  clear  of  the 
earthy,  particles.  Sand  found  in  rivers 
is  esteemed  the  best,  as  having  a  coarse 
grain,  and  being  free  from,  earth  and 
mud.    See  Mortar. 

Sand  Bags,.   See  Bacs. 

SANG,  Fr.  blood.  This  word  is 
used  amnne  the  French  in  many  senses. 
They  say,  bgHratively,.iSe  baitre  au  pre 


SAP 

mcr  sanSf  to  fight  (as  duellists-  do)  un- 
til blood  is  drawn  on  ona  side  or  the 
other :-  Mettre  unpays^dfru  ei  d  samg^ 
to  commit  every  species  of  enomuty  in 
a  country  by  destroying  tbe  hiusan 
race,  and  burning  their  habitations :  Se 
Jaire  la  guerre  dfeu  et  ei  umg^  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  fire  and  sword;  or 
without  the  least  r^ard  to  humaoity. 

SANo/roi^iy-Fr.  a  certain  state  of  tbe 
mind,  in  which  it  is  not  ruffled  or  ag;i- 
tated..  It  also  signifies  cold  blood. 
Heuce,  IL  l^a.  tut  dt  umffroid,  he  killed 
him  in  cold  blood,  or  witDout  emotion. 

SANGIAC,  a  Turkiab  dignity,  which 
entitles  the  person,  who  is  invested  with 
it,  to  haVe  a  horse^s  tail  carried  before 
him.  The  Sangiac  is  governor  of  a 
province,  and  next  in  authority  to  the 
Beglebergs,  who  are  viceroys  jn  that 
country,  and  give  tbe  name  of  Bcgler" 
bat  or  BcgUrbey  to  a  militia  which  they, 
support  at  their  own  expence.  Sangiac 
also  means  a  standard  which  is  used  by 
the  Turks. 

SANGLANT,  Fr.  bloody.  GonkiX 
ianglant,  a  bloody  contest.  The  French 
also  say.  Injure,  cffense  sanglunUj  aa 
outrageous  injury  or  offence. 

SANGLE,  Fr.  a  girth. 

SANGLER,  Fr.  to  gird. 

SANGUINARY,  (Sanguinais^  Fr.) 
one  who  loves  blood,  and  delights  in 
deeds  of  sanguinary  devastation  and 
spoil.  A  sanguinary  chief  may  have 
his  name  mentioned  in  history,  and  be 
marked  for  extraordinary  feats  in  war^ 
but  the  tradition  vull  only  serve  to  hand 
him  down  to  posterity  as  an  object  of 
horror  and  detestation. 

SANS  Culottey  Fr.  a  revolutionary 
term  which  was  first  given  by  the 
French  to  the  most  indigent  msa  of 


the  people,  and  which  Robespierre^  and 
other  furious  demagogues,  endeavoured 
to  convert  into  an  honourable  titled- 
It  means,  literally,  a  man  without 
breeches. 

SAN»-ct(/o^^m<,  Fr.  the  class  consists 
ing  of  what  are  called  Sans  CulotteL 

SAVB^uhttidetf  Fr.  a  name  given,  for 
some  time,  to  the  five  complementary 
days  which  were  ad  Jed  to  the  twelve 
months  that  form  the  revolutionary 
year  of  the  French  Republic. 

SAP,  {sape^  Fr.)  in  sieges,  is  a  trencb| 
or  an  approach  made  under  cover,  tea 
or  twelve  feetbA)ady  when  theb^ieg- 
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em  come  near  the  place,  and  the  fire 
from  the  garrison  grows  so  dangerous, 
that  they  are  not  able  to  approach  un- 
covered. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  saps :  the 
single,  which  has  only  a  single  parapet : 
the  double,  having  one  on  each  side; 
nnd  the  flying,  made  with  gabions,  &c. 
In  ati  tapSf  traverses  are  left  to  cover 
the  men. 

Doable  Sap,  (Sape  double,  Tr,)  Is 
that  which  has  two  sides,  and  where 
th<e  men  work  between  two  parapets 
The  double  sap  is  undertaken  in  cases 
of  imminent  danger.  By  way  of  pre- 
caution, a  picket  or  stake,  which  rises 
from  18  to  SO  inches  above  the  top, 
most  be  fited  in  each  gabion,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  firm  and  upright, 
when  the  gabion  is  fillea.  A  berm  or 
small  path,  about  seven  inches  wide, 
Biust  also  be  left  at  the  foot  of  the  ga- 
bion. '  When  the  gabions  have*  been 
filled  up  with  earth,  a  fascine  must  be 
laid  on  the  borders  or  edges  of  it,  and 
another  above  through  which  the  picket 
•r  stake  is  forced,  so  as  to  stand  some 
inches  higher  than  the  gabion.  After 
this  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  with 
earth  in  order  to  form  a  parapet,  which 
if  sloped  towards  the  point  of  attack. 
A  trench,  properly  so  called,  is  always 
from  3  French,  or^  feet  English  deep, 
and  10  to  19  French,  or  11  to  IS  feet 
English  broad.  Every  species  of 
work,  which  leads  by  way  of  commu- 
nicatjon  upon  these  dimensions,  to  a 
fortified  place,  u  called  a  trench :  that 
which  fronts  the  place,  is  called  the 
parallel  or  place  ot  arms  belonging  to 
'  the  trench,  and  is  used  for  the  lodg- 
ment or  distribution  of  troops.  The 
articles  which  are  indispensably  neces- 
aary  to  form  or  work  a  sap,  consist 
of  gabions,  sand-bags,  iron  pitcli-forks, 
poles  with  iron  hooks,  stakes,  pick- 
aies,  spades,  mallets,  mantelets..  The 
chief  of  a  brigade  in  a  sapping;  party 
or  detachment,  or  the  leading  sapper, 
should  be  particularly  careful  to  pre- 
vent every  appearance  of  intoxication 
amon^  the  wurkmeu.  For  the  manner 
in  which  saps  are  conducted,  see  Sap, 
Snd  edit.  Bombardier. 

SAF'Jlying,  {Sape  volant c,  Tr.)  When 
a  flying  sap  is  underiaken,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  fill  up  the  p^abions ;  these 
are  merely  conducted  upon  the  plan  or 


scale  winch  the  sap  embraces.  Flying 
saps  are  resorted  to  according  to  cii^ 
cum  stances,  during  the  night,  and  when 
tlie  danger  of  being  attacked  is  not  im- 
mediate. 

Half  Sap,  (Demi-Sape,)  Fr.  A 
trench  which  is  sunk  by  deerees  near 
some  fortified  place,  and  dunng  theev 
ecntion  of  witich,  the  workmen  are 
covered  by  gabions,  sand  bags,  atid 
mantlets.  The  difference  between 
working  at  a  demi  or  half  sap,  and  at 
a  trench,  consists  in  the  one  being  done 
in  open  day  and  to  a  considerable  ex« 
tent,  whereas  the  other  is  aocompliaheA 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  cai^ 
tion,  and  on  a  veiy  confined  acale*. 
There  are  six  sorts  of  saps,  viz. 

Single  jSap,  (Sape  simpit,  Fr.)  That 
which  has  a  single  parapet,  on  aocomit 
of  the  work  being  <m  one  nde  only.  *> 

Covered  Sap,  (Sape  eoHverte^  Fr.) 
The  covered  sap  consists  of  a  gallery 
that  is  snnk  into  the  earth,  by  roeaoa 
of  which  soldiers  may  secretly  approack 
the  work  they  have  orders  to  surpriie. 

Sape,  Fr,  The  French  say:— ^<r« 
commande  pour  la  sape,  to  be  in  orders 
for  the  sap ;  itre  dejonr,  alter  d  la  iape, 
to  be  officer  of  the  day,  to  be  on  duty  for 
the  sdp;  potttser,  eontinuer  lautpe,  to  for* 
ward,  to  get  on  with,  or  continue,  the 
sap;  comrminder  la  tape,  to  give  orders 
for  the  opening  or  commencement  of  a 
sap. 

Safer,  Fr.    To  sap  or  URderraine. 

Sap  EUR,  Fr.  A  sapper.  See  Sap, 
in  the  2nd  edit'  of  the  BoMBAaoiBH,  or 
Pocket  Gunner. 

SAPPERS,  {Sapeurt,  Fr-)  are  sol- 
diers belonging  to  the  artificers  or  en- 
gineers, whose  business  it  is  to  work 
at  the  saps,  and  for  which  they  hav^an 
extraordinary  pay.— A  brigade  of  tap" 
pert  generally  consists  of  eight  men, 
divided  equally  into  two  parties.  Whilst 
one  of  these  parties  is  advancing  the 
sap,  the  other  is  furnishing  the  gabions, 
fascines,  and  other  necessary  iraple* 
ments;  tiiey  relieve  each  other  alter* 
natcly. 

SARAT.  Tlie  breaking  up  or  end- 
ing of  t!ie  rains,  is  so  called  in  India. 

SARDER,  Ind.    A  chief,  a  leader, 

SARISSA.  A  wciipnn  of  offence, 
which  was  first  used 'by  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  afterwardi  by  the  Grecians. 
It  was  longer  than  the  modern  pike, 
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measuring  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet 
in  length.  The  soldiers  that  carried 
tills  weapon  were  in  complete  armour, 
and  when  they  went  into  action,  ttiey 
wore  a  shield  on  their  left  arms,  and 
fought  with  the  sarissa;  to  the  end  of 
which  was  attached  a  sharp  cutting 
blade  made  of  iron.  The  president 
Pauchet  states,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
flanders  used  this  offensive  weapon, 
-which  they  called  godenhoc.  He  fur- 
ther adds,  that  hy  means  of  this  Ions 
pike,  the  Counts  of  Artois  and 
Saint  Pol,  were  completely  routed  and 
overturned  in  a  deep  ditch  or  ravin, 
close  to  Courtray,  in  1311. 

SARK.    A  smalt  island  on  the  cqast 
of   Normandy '  in   France,   subject  to 
Great  Britain.     The  mutiny  act  ex- 
, tends  to  that   island    in  various    in- 
stances.   See  Mutiny  Act,  sect.  78. 

SARRAU,  Fr.     A  frock   made  of 
coarse  linen  or  Russia  duck,  such  as  is 
generally  worn  by  peasants,  wagoners 
and  carmen,  &c.     It  more  particularly 
signifies  a  loose  coat,  with  a  cuiT  and 
.cape  of  a  different  colour.    Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  coats  and  frocks  of 
our  artillery  drivers,  and  other  camp  \ 
followers. 
SARRASINE,  Fr.    See  Herse. 
SA8CE,  Ind.    The  moon. 
SASH.   A  mark  of  distinction,  which 
in    the    British    service,  is   generally 
made  of  crimson  silk  for  tl\e  officers, 
and  of  crimson  mixed  with  white  cot- 
ton for    the  Serjeants.      It    is  worn 
round  the  waist  in  most  regiments;  in 
some  few,  particularly  in  the  Highland 
corps,  it  is  thrown  across  the  shoulder. 
Sasnes  were  originally  invented  for  the' 
convenience  and  ease  of  wounded  olli- 
cers,  &c.  By  means  of  which,  (in  case 
any  of  them  were  so  badly  wounded,  as 
to  render  them  incapable  of  remaining 
lit  their  posts,)  they  might  be  ckrried  off 
with  the  assistance  of  two  men.    They 
are  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  size, 
and  of  course  unfit  for  the  original  pur- 
pose.—Both  the  sash  and  gorget,  in- 
deed, must  be  considered  as  mere  marks 
of  distinction,  to  point  out  ofiicers  on 
duty.    In  some  instances  they  are  worn  ' 
together;  in  others,  the  gorget  is  laid  ' 
aside,  and  the  su^li  only  worn.     The  i 
British  cavalry  tie  the  sash  on  the  ri<!;ht, 
the  infantry  'on   the  left,   side.    The 
•ashes  for  the  Imperial  arinyi  are  made 


of  crim&on  and  gold;  for  the  Pruasaaa 
army,  black  silk  aud  silver ;  the  Hano* 
verians,  yellow  silk;  the  Portugueze^ 
crimson  silk,  with  blue  tasseia.  Tha 
modern  French  have  their  sashes  made 
of  three  colours,  viz.  white,  pink,  and 
light  blue,  to  correspond  with  the  oa- 
tional  flag.  For  order  respecting  *f^%**^9, 
see  Sash,  in  Index  to  the  JRfiGiVKjf- 
TAL  Companion. 

SATELUTE,  (SatelUte,  Fr.)  A 
person  who  attends  on  another,  either 
for  his  safety,  or  to  be  ready  tg  execute 
his  pleasure. 

SATELLITES,  Fr.    Certain  anoed 
men,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
history   of    Philip  Augustus,    king  a( 
France.  The  word  satellite  itself,  which 
we  frequently  find  in  ancient  historiaus, 
signifies  a  guard  or  attendant  about  the 
per8(m  of  a  prince.    It  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  satelleSf  which  comes 
from  the  Syriac  term  for  a  companion. 
The  satellites  of  Pliilip  Augustus  were 
men  selected  from  the  militia  of  the 
country,  who  fought  on  foot  and  horse* 
back.    The  servants  or  batmen  who  at- 
tended the  military  knights,  when  they 
went  into  action,   were  likewdse  called 
sgtdlites,  and  fought  in  their  defence, 
mounted  or  on  foot, 

SATISFACTION'.  When  an  officer 
or  other  person  goes  out  to  fight  with 
one  whom  he  has  offended,  or  by  whom 
he  has  been  offended,  he  is  said  to  give 
or  take  satisfaction.— «>Hence  to  demand 
satisfaction  is  tantamount  to  challenge, 
to  call  to  account,  &c. 

SATR  APA,  {Satrape,  Fr.)  The  chief 
governor  of  a  province  in  Persia,  and 
in  other  parts  of  India.  These  mea 
are  commonly  very  rich,  extremely 
haughty,  much  adoicted  to  pleasure^ 
and  generally  inhuman.  The  French  ' 
frequently  apply  the  term  tatrapt^  by 
way  of  irony,  to  the  understrappers  of 
a  governments 

SATILVPY.  The  jurisdiction  or  go- 
vernment of  a  Satrapa. 

SAUCISSE,     (in  minings  is  a  long 

SAUCISSON,  V  pipe  or  Iwg,  made  of 
cloth  well  pitched*  or  sometimes  of  lea- 
ther, of  about  1|  inch  diameter,  filled 
with  powder,  going  from  the  chamber  of 
the  mine  to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery. 
It  is  generally  placed  in  a  wooden  pipe, 
called  an  augetf  to  prevent  its  growing 

damp. 
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^mp.  It  serves  to  give  fire  to  mines, 
caissoDSy  bomb  chests,  &c. 

Saucisson,  is  likewise  a  kind  of 
fascine,  longer  than  the  conkmon  ones  i 
it  ser\'es  to  raise  batteries,  and  to  re- 
pur  breaches.  Saucissons  are  also  used 
in  making  epaulemeuts,  in  stopping  pas- 
aages,  ami  m  making  traverses  over  a 
wet  ditch,  &c. 

SiArcissoK  de  hrulot,  Fr.  A  machine 
narde  asr  of  to  set  fire  to  the  diflterent 
compartments  in  a  fire-^hip. 

Saucisson  tfartificef  tr.  Saucis- 
sons used  in  artificial  fire-works. 

Saucissons  vdanSf  Fr.  Flying  sau- 
cbsons :  a  species  of  sk j-rocket. 

SAUVE-c(W4/tti7c,  Fr.  A  pass.  This 
word  among  the  French  signifies  not 
only  safe-conduct,  but  also  a  letter  of 
licence;  such  as  creditors'  frequently 
ffive  to  individuals  who  have  failed  in 
business,  &c. 

SAUT,  Ind.    An  hour.* 

SAUT,  Fr.  This  word  is  used  in 
hydraulics  to  signify  a  considerable  fall 
of  water,  such  as  the  fall  of  Niagara, 
&c. 

Saut,  Fr.  This  word  is  often  used 
among  the  French,  to  signify  that  a 
soldier  has  suddenly  risen  from  the 
nmks  to  the  situation  of  lieutenant  or 
captain.  We  also  say,  in  the  same 
sense,  to  leap  over ;  hence  to  leap  over 
the  heads  of  older  officers. 

SAUTER,  Fr.    To  leap. 

SAUTEa  d  rarbordage,  Fr.  To  leap 
upon  the  deck,  or  on  any  part  of  an 
enemy's  sbip^  for  the  purpose  of  board* 
ing  her. 

Salter,  Fr,  The  French  also  say, 
Fairt  sauter  un  bastUm,  to  blow  up  a 
bastion,  or  cause  it  to  blow  up ;  Jxiire 
smiter  la  cervelU  i  queliiu*uny  to  blow 
a  person*s  brains  out,  or  to  fire  a  pistol 
at  his  head. 

Saute  a  d.  la  Gorgfy  Fr.  A  figura- 
tive expression  among  the  French, 
which  signifies  to  rush  upon  an  enemy 
with  rage  and  fury. 

Sauteb  un  fossi,  Fr.  To  leap  a 
ditch  or  JhttL 

Sauter  en  selle,  Fr.  To  get  on 
horseback.    To  jump  upon  your  saddle. 

SAUVE-g«rJf,  Fr.  Safe>guard,  Pro- 
tection. 

Accorder  des  SAVVT^-gardes,  tr.  To 
grant  protections. 

Knvoycr  une  garde  en  SAVVZ'gardey 


Fr.  To  send  out  a  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escorting  persons,,  or  of  protect- 
mg  any  particular  quart^. 

Sauve  qui  pent !  Fr*  Let  those  et- 
cape  that  can  !  This  expltesMD  is  fa- 
miliar to  the  French  in  moment  of  de* 
feat»  and  great  disorder. 

Sauvea,  J^V.  To  save.'  Hence  Mtr* 
ver  ia  vie  i  quelqi^un^  to  save  a  per* 
son's  life ;  sauver  une  vUU,SfC.  d^entre 
let  maint  dee  ennemi$f  to  rescue  a  town 
out  of  the  ehemy*8  hands. 

SAW,  a  dentated  steel  instrument 
with  wliich  wood  or  metal  is  cut  by  at- 
trition. Each  pioneer  xa  provided  with 
one. 

SAYON,  Fr.  A  kind  of  coott&balHl. 
in  which  soldiers  Were  formerly  clothed 
among  the  French. 

SAWN,  tnd.  the  name  of  an  In- 
dian month,  which  Corresponds  With 
July. 

SCABBARD,  (Iburreau,  Ir.)  A 
ease  commonly  made  of  black  leather^ 
with  a  ferrel  at  the  end,  in  whidi  a 
sword,  sabre,  &c.  may  be  sheathed. 

Bayonet  ScaBbari).  A  leathern 
^heatn  made  in  a  triangular  form  to 
correspond  with  the  shape  of  the  bay- 
onet. 

To  Scabbard.  To  punish  with  the 
scabbard  of  a  bayonet  Infantry  sol- 
diers are  sometimes  sdabbarded  under 
the  sanction  of  the  captains  of  compa- 
nies, for  slight  offences  committed  among 
themselves.  A  court-martial  is  held  in 
the  Serjeant's  room  or  tedt,  to  asoei\ain 
the  culprit's  guilt;  it  having  been  pre- 
viously left  to  him  to  abide  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  comrades^  in  tliis  manner, 
or  to  be  tried  by  a  regimental  court- 
martial. 

3cABBARD-6tf<foii.  A  brass  button 
or  hook  by  which  the  scabbard  is  at- 
tached to  the  frog  of  the  belt. 

The  word  tcaobard  has  been  some- 
times used,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  dis- 
tfiguish  those  persons  who  have  ob^ 
tained  rank  and  promotion  in  the  army, 
withiiut  seeing  much  hard  service^  from 
those  who  liavc-  fuught  their  way  through 
all  the  obstacles  of  superior  interest, 
&c.  Hence  tlie  favourite  expression  of 
a  decea^  English  general — Some  rue 
by  the  tcabbardf  and  tome  by  the  tuord  f 
NVhich  means  more  than  we  are  at  li- 
berty to  illustrate,  but  which  may  be 
easily  applied  to  cases  in  point. 

5  K  SCALADE. 
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SCALADE,  from  the  French  Escth 
lade,  a  furious  attack  upon  a  wall  tr 
rampart,  contrary  to  form,  and  with 
no  regularity.  This  is  frequently  done 
by  means  of  ladders,  to  insult  the  wall 
by  open  force, 

SCALE,  a  right  line  divided  into 
equal  parts,  representing  miles,  fathoms, 
paces,  feet,  inches,  &c.  used  in  taiaking 
plans  upon  paper;  giving  each  line  its 
true  length,  &c.  See  also  Balance,  Et' 
calade,  &c. 

SCALENE,  Fr.  A  term  used  in 
geometry  to  express  a  triangle  whose 
three  sides  and  tliree  angles  are  unequal 
to  one  another. 

SCALXNG'ladders,    See  Laddriis. 

SCALLOP,  any  segment  of  a  circle. 

To  SCALP.  To  deprive  the  scull 
of  its  integuments.  A  oarbarous  cus- 
tom, in  practice  amongst  the  Indian 
warriors,  of  taking  off  the  tops  of  the 
scalps  of  the  ^enemies  skulls  with  their 
hair  on.  They  preserve  them  as  trophies 
of  their  victories,  and  are  rewarded  by 
their  chiefs,  according  to  the  number 
they  bring  in.  In  America  it  is  vul- 
garly called  scuffing. 

To  SCAMPER,  {Eicamper,  Fr.)  To 
run  away  precipitately. 

SCARF.    See  Sash. 

SCARLET,  the  prevailit^  national 
colour  for  the  dress  of  the  British.  Tlie 
artillery,  and  cavalry,  are  clothed  chiefly 
in  blue;  rifle  corps  in  green;  and  the 
cavTilry  for  foreign  service  in  light  blue. 

SCARPE.    See  Excarpe. 

SCENOGRAPHY,  (5ceno^ra;iA«,  Fr. 
The  representation  of  a  building,  town, 
&c.  as  it  appears  in  prospective  or  from 
without,  with  all  its  climensions  and 
shadows. 

SCHEDULE.  An  inventory,  a  list; 
also  something  referred  to  by  numbers 
or  letters ;  as  the  oaths  of  the  recruit 
and  magistrate,  marked  A  and  B  at  the 
end  of  the  mutiny  act. 

SCHOOL,  (eco/e,  Fr.)  A  house  of 
discipline  and  instruction ;  a  place  of 
literary  education;  an  university^  It  is 
a  more  general  and  comprehensive  term 
than  college  or  academy.  Tlie  French 
have  made  a  great  distinction  on  this 
head  with  respect  to  their  military  in- 
stitutions. Thus  the  great  receptacle 
for  military  eenius  was  called  Uecole 
MiiiUiire  at  Paris',  the  military  school 


of  Paris;  whereas  iHs 
places  6f  instruction  aqd  tbe 
tory  houses,  were  termed  oo!lc;gc«.  ^ . 
ColMecs  de  Sorexe,  Brienne,  T:«-  -. 
Rebais,  Beaumont,  Pont-le-*tjy,  V— *- 
ddme,  Effiat,  Pont-«-M<xi9son,  T.^c^ 
non. 
RorAL  MiLiTAET  Scaooi..  SeeC^L- 

LBOE. 

Tke  Royai  MilUary  Seaooa.  ^f  f*- 

riSf  (Ecote  B^ale  miiitaire  dir  Frr 
Fr.)    This    celebrated    establishiBe:-. 
which  so  many  years  supplied  Tnc*" 
with  superior  ta(ents  and  abilittes.  l  ' 
to  whicti  Bonaparte  is  indebc«d  ft,r  -  ^ 
solid  ground   work  of   that    Mica** 
knowledge  that  has  astonished  and  ex- 
founded  Europe,   owes    its  origie  "- 
Henry  IV.  who  first  erected  a  pc 
building  in  Anjou,  for  tbe  free  e^:>-> 
tion  of  the  children  of  poor  n€>bW«r 
it  was  called  th^  college  of  Lm  P   >  -. 
wherein  one  hundred  young  bujs  ':  " ' 
above  description  were  supported,  l 
at  the  king's  expence.  They  werr  ttr.-* 
taught  Latin  and  the  liberal  aits  bi  - . 
Jesuits;  whose  learning,  and  apCj:.-* 
at  teaching  others  to  learn,  ba««  tr*  ■ 
so  deservedly  admired  in  ererr  <|aw 
of  the  globe.     This  order,    bowrri.* 
having  Men  banished  out  of  Fraacc  ^ 
1770,  by  Louis  XV.  under  the  fn.-' 
pretext,  that  the  members   incerfrr^ 
with  the  government  of   the  ooarr*. 
(whilst  all  their  crimes  consisted  i&  be- 
ing too  virtuous  to  counteoanoe  the  fr- 
baucheries  of  that  weak  monarch ;  u« 
in  being  too  independent  in 
circumstances  and  religious 
to  submit  to  acts  of  degradaoon;;  lv 
direction  of  the  college  was  eninBt** 
to  the  secular  priests,  and  the  ninabc; 
of  students  was  increased  to  SdOi    O- 
this  occasion  it  was  distin«iisbed  bt  i 
particular  mark  of  rorai  tavoarp 
was  called  The  Royal  Colle^^. 

In  addition  to  this  pronaciBl 
blishment,  Louis  XV.  institatcd  t£« 
Royal  Military  School  in  tbe  nci^biMr- 
bood  of  Paris,  where  850  joong  hai 
received  a  regular  education  aoder  tW 
roost  able  roasters;  particularly  in  tbuse 
branches  which  contributed  to  nilkary 
knowledge.  During  their  vacatincv 
and  at  periods  of  intennissioo  £n<a 
classical  pursaits,  they  were  attraarc 
and  instructed  by  experienced  odkri^ 
Thejr  generally  renaiaed  until  ibe  act 
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of  18,  and  were,  after  that,  distributed  | 
among  the  different  regiments  vrith  ap- 
propriate commissions.  They  were 
then  distinguislied  by  lieing  permitted 
to  wear  a  cros^  which  was  tied  to  a 
crimson  piece  of  ribon,  and  hung  from 
a  bulton-nole  in  their  coat.  The  cross, 
on  one  side,  represented  the  figure  of 
the  Virgin  Mary;  and  on  the  other, 
there  was  a  trophy  adorned  with  three 
fleurs  de  lis.  They  had  hkewise  an  an- 
nual  pension  of  SOO  livres,  (about  81. 
sterling)  which  was  paid  them  witliout 
deduction,  until  they  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain ;  provided  they  had  a  certi- 
ficate of  good  beliaviour  from  the  staff 
or  ^tat  major  of  their  corps.  They 
received  moreover,  when  they  quitted 
the  school,  a  small  kitt  of  linen,  a  hat, 
tword,  and  an  uniform  coat  They  were 
replaced  in  the  military  school  by  an 
equal  number  of  youths  who  came  from 
the  college  of  La  Fleche,  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  the  age  of  13  or  14. 

Both  these  establishments  underwent 
a  considerable  alteration  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Count  de  St.  Ger- 
main, in  April  1776.  This  minister 
persuaded  Louis  XVI.  that  great  public 
benefit  might  be  derived  from  increasing 
the  number  of  these  colleges,  and  ad- 
mitting youths  from  every  class  of  his 
subjects.  When  these  alterations  took 
place  in  the  Royal  Military  School,  all 
the  young  men  that  were  18  years  old 
were  incorporated  with  the  regiments  of 
gentlemen  cadets.  These  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  which  their  predecessors 
had  possessed;  witli  this  exception, 
tliat  tney  did  not  wear' the  uniform  of 
their  corps,  nor  the  cross.  Those  lad« 
that  had  not  reached  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, were  placed  in  different  corps, 
and  several  remained  in  the  military 
school  who  were  afterwards  provided 
for  on'  another  footing.  The  number 
of  young  men  was  gradually  increased, 
not  only  by  fresh  arrivals  from  La 
Fleche,  out  by  the  admission  of  several 
others,  for  whom  a  yearly  pension  was 
paid  by  their  parents.  Ine  latter  were 
not,  however,  entitled  to  any  advantage 
or  indulgence  beyond  wluit  was  gene- 
rally allowed. 

On  the  S8th  of  March,  1776,  the 
king  gave  directions,  that  ten  colleges 
should  be  established,  over  the  gates 
of  each  of  which  was  yfTittca^CglUge 


Roifal  Militaire ;  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege. These  Colleges  were  under  the 
immediate  care  and  Instruction  of  the 
Benedictine  Monks,  and  other  religious 
persons. 

The  secretary  of  state  held  the  same 
jprisdiction,  over  these  colleges,  that  he 
possessed  over  La  Fleche,  and  the  mili* 
tary  school  of  Paris. 

There  were  always  50  at  least,  and 
never  more  than  60  young  men  placed 
for  education  in  each  of  these  colleges, 
at  the  expence  of  the  king;  amounting 
annually  per  head  to  700  livres,  about 
sol.  sterling.  For  this  sum  each  stu- 
dent was  supplied  with  a  blue  coat  with 
red  cufis,  and  white  buttons,  a  blue 
surtout  or  great  coat,  two  wjiite  waist- 
coats, two  pairs  of  black  breeches, 
twelve  shirts,  twelve  handkerchiefs,  six 
cravats,  six  night  caps,  two  dressing 
gowns,  two  huts,  two  pairs  of  shoes, 
combs,  and  powder-bag.  These  articles 
were,  in  the  nrst  instance,  to  be  provided 
by  the  young  man's  parents  or  friends^ 
and  when  he  quitted,  he  was  furnished 
with  the  same  articles  at  the  expence  of 
the  college.  Travelling  expences,  postage 
of  letters,  &c.  were  defrayed  by  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  different  stu« 
dents.  The  secretary  of  state's  letter, 
conveying  the  king's  approbation,  was 
the  voucher  for  admission ;  but  no  child 
could  be  received  unless  he  had  previ- 
ously learned  to  write  and  read.  Can- 
didates for  admission  underwent  a 
close  examination  on  the  very  day  they 
arrived,  and  if  they  were  found  den- 
cient  in  any  of  the  necessary  qualifier 
tions,  they  were  sent  back  to  their 
friends,  with  directions  not  t6  return 
until  the  year  following,  provided  they 
got  properly  instructed  during  tliat  pe- 
riod, r^o  person  could  be  admitted 
who  was  lame,  or  otherwise  deformed; 
and  certain  proofs  of  nobility  were  to 
be  establishea  and  given  in,  as  well  as 
proofs  of  property,  vouched  for  by  two 
gentlemen  who  lived  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  the  applicant,  and  confirmed 
by  the  intendant  of  the  province,  or  by 
tne  governor.  And  in  order  to  afford 
the  parents  ample  time  to  collect  the 
^necessary  vouchers,  the  preliminary 
consent  of  the  king  was  forwarded  to 
them  six  months  before  July,  announ- 
diig  that  their  children  might  be  pre- 
6  K  3  sented 
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vented  to  the  college  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember nq^t  following. 

The  king*8  students,  or  those  young 
lads  for  whom  700  livres  were  annually 
paid  oat  of  his  privy  purse,  were  taught 
in  the  subordinate  colleges,  as  in  tfaemi<- 
litary  school  at  Paris,  every  thing  tliat 
eonld  be  useful  to  a  military  character, 
beside  music  and  other  accomplish- 
ments. I'hey,  were,  moreover,  regu- 
larly supplied  with  foils  for  fencing, 
and  with  mathematical  and  musical  in- 
struments. In  order  to  excite  emula- 
tion, prizes  and  rewards  were  distri- 
buted according  to  merit;  and  an  al- 
lowance fbr  po^et  money  was  made  in 
the  following  manner :— 20  sols,  or  lOd. 
English  per  month,  to  each  boy  under 
twelve;  and  40  sols,  or  SOd.  to  all 
above  that  age.  The  royal  pensions 
and  allowances  were  paid  every  quar- 
ter, commencing  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1776.  These  payments  were  regulated 
by  specific  returns,  which  were  regularly 
forwarded  on  the  5th  of  each  month 
preceding  the  expiration  of  the  quarter, 
to  the  secretary  at  war,  and  were  signed 
by  the  heads  or  superiors  of  each  college, 
accompanied  by  an  exact  muster-roll  of 
all  the  students.  By  direction  of  tlic 
secretary  at  war,  every  species  of  ne- 
cessary furniture  and  utensil  that  was 
found  for  La  Fl^che,  and  the  military 
school  of  Paris,  was  distributed,  in 
equal  proportions,  among  the  subor- 
dinate colleges;  a  preference,  however, 
was  uniformly  given  to  the  calls  and  ne- 
cessities of  those  two  establishments. 
The  colleges  tliat  were  appointed  to 
pass  the  final  examination  of  students 
received  a  double  quantity  of  each  ar- 
ticle. 

Every  student  who  was  admitted  into 
^ny  of  the  subordinate  colleges  at  eight 
or  nine  years  old,  wa^  obliged  to  remain 
there  six  years  before  he  could  appear 
at  the  final  examinations;  that  period 
being  thought  necessary  to  complete  his 
education.  With  respect  to  those  who 
were  enteringinto  their  tenth  or  eleventh 
year^  and  even  those  who  were  orphans, 
they  were  not  forced  to  fill  the  term  of 
six  years  instruction,  provided  they  had 
already  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to 
entitle  them  to  a  favourable  report  from 
their  superiors. 

The  king  directed  that  the  pensions 
for  50  student^upon  the  estabhsbmcnt, 


should  be  paid  three  months  in  advance 
to  the  several  colleges,'  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  complete  the  n^ 
cessary  buildings,  &c.  Kach  of  those 
students  was  allowed  a  small  separate 
apartment,  with  a  key  to  the  door. 
They  were  distributed  in  a  particohr 
quarter  of  the  building,  that  tnej  might 
be  more  easily  attended  to ;  having  do 
other  communication  with  the  hono- 
rary pensionefs,  or  those  who  bad  as 
allowance  from  their  parents,  than  wint 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  oo 
the  public  instruction  and  disdplioe  of 
the  place. 

The  college  of  Brienne,  a  small  town 
in  Champagne,  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
admission  of  the  yoon<:  lads  whose  pen* 
sions  were  paid  by  their  parents.   The 
latter  likewise  defrayed  the  expencesor 
the  journey ;  but  they  were  entitled  to 
the  same  indemnification  that  was  aftc^ 
wards  granted  to  the  king's  students— 
The  same  rules  and  method  of  instnic* 
tion  w*ere  pursuec[  by  the  diflerent  col- 
leges, in  order  that  all  the  candidates 
might  be  brought  together  at  the  same 
time  for  examination.     This  examina- 
tion was  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
principal,   and  under  msjiector  ol  the 
schools,  and  of  other  literary  men,  who 
were  appointed   by   the    secntvj  of 
state  for  that    purpose,  and  received 
1200  livres,  or  501.  steriing,  as  a  grafr 
fication  for  their  attendance^  bcade* 
board  and  lodging  at  the  kin^sexpeoce. 
The  concours,  or  meeting  for  ^^^^"^ 
tion,  took  place  every  year,  and  ImWJ 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  SeptcmW 
the  original  one  commencing  in  ^ 
tember,  1778.     The  young  «»«"  "^; 
passed  the  examination  to  the  ftu'  ** 
tisfaction  of   these  gentlemen,   je^ 
placed  in  different  regimepts,  and  re- 
ceived commissidns  accordingly*      ^ 

The  four  best  informed  and  ^^^ 
of  the  young  candidates,  r^}^^?^ 
sions  or  temporary  allowances  in  ^^.^ 
lowing  manner: — ^The  two  first  got  i 
livres,  between  61.  and  7l.  sterling; » 
the  two  next  100  livres,  equal  to  4^^ 

per  annum,  until  they  were  pf^*^-J:u 
companies.    They  were  fajdieraioO^ 

to  wear  the  ancient  cross  of  »»«  nw  / 
school.  If  any  of  them  cjuitted  tns  »^ 
vice  before  they  had  obtained  b«*j^ 
rank  of  captain,  the  pension  c**"^ 
They  UkeWise  received,  (m  «««^ 
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tvith  all  th9  other  students  that  left  the 
establishment)  200  livres,  between  8l. 
and  91.  on  their  becoming  lieutenants 
in  the  army. 

The  young  men  that  were  not  found 
sufficiently  instructed  to  join  a  regular 
corps,  as  gentlemen  cadets,  remained  at 
the  Collie  de  Contours,  or  college  of 
examination,  until  the  following  year, 
when  they  were  again  questioned  as  to 
every  particular  which  regarded  a  mili- 
tary education.  But,  (let  their  snccess 
on  this  occasion  be  what  it  might,)  they 
ceased  to  be  entitled  to  those  marks  of 
distinction  and  temporary  allowances 
which  were  given  to  the  first  successful 
candidates.  Those  boys,  who  were 
brought  by  their  parents,  and  for  whom 
a  pension  was  to  be  paid,  lost  all  pre- 
tensions  to  the  notice  of  government  if 
they  failed  to  give  satisfaction  at  this 
£nal  hearing.  Proper  representations 
of  their  incapacity  were  made  by  the  in- 
spector of  military  schools  to  the  secre* 
tary  of  state,  which  representations 
were  formally  attested  and  corrobo- 
rated by  the  opinion  and  judgment  of 
the  superior  of  the  college  of  Brienne, 
in  order  that  an  accurate  account  might 
be  given  to  his  Majesty,  and  that  the 
parents  might  be  officially  directed  to 
send  or  come  for  their  children. 

The  superior,  or  head  of  each  subordi- 
nate college  was  directed,  from  the  1st 
of  July  1778,  to  send,  under  cover  to 
the  secretary  at  war,  an  efiective  return 
of  those  students  that  had  finished 
their  course  of  education,  and  were 
prepared  for  evimination.  An  order 
was  then  issued  from  the  Har-oibce  for 
their  attendance  at  the  college  of  Bri- 
enne. 

The  heads  of  colleges  were  enjoined 
to  transmit*  annually,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  war  department,  an  analysis  of 
the  various  elementary  tracts  which 
they  had  perused,  accompanied  by 
comments  and  observations  thereon, 
together  with  original  suggestions  of 
their  own.  6000  livres,  or  950l.  ster- 
lings were  allowed  out  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  military  school  of  Paris, 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  rewarding 
those  writers  who  snonld  publish  the 
best  treatises  relative  to  toe  military 
education  of  youth;  and  when  this 
intent  was  fuimled,  the  surplus  or  the 
sum  entire  was  appropri^tad  to  the  pur- 


chase of  books;;  that  were  equally  di^ 
tributed  among  the  difierent  colleges ; 
each  of  which  had  a  separate  library  for 
the  convenience  and  improvement  of 
the  students. 

The  king  left  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  different  religious  orders,  to  select 
such  persons,  as  were  best  calculated 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  col- 
leges, and  to  chuse  the  different  mas- 
ters and  professors.  lie  reserved,  how- 
ever, to  nimseif,  ibe  power  of  displac- 
ing any  of  them,  if,  upon  mature  and 
correct  representation  they  were  found 
inadequate  to  the  trust. 

The  four  professors,  belonging  to 
the  colleges  in  which  the  four  success- 
ful candidates  at  the  general  examini^ 
tion  had  been  educated,  received  four 
golden  medals,  each  worth  150  livres^ 
about  61.  as  a  testimony  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's approbation.  Tiie  king's  like- 
ness was  on  one  side  of  the  medal,  and 
on  the  other  was  engraved,  frur  de  bon 
Instructeur;  the  able  teacher's  prize. 
.With  the  laudable  view  of  collecting 
the  best  and  most  able  masters,  various 
rewards  wereimllgined,  and  occasionally 
distributed  among  the  different  persons 
employed  in  the  instruction  of  young 
beginners. 

The  different  vacancies,  which  occur- 
red in  consequence  of  the  public  ex- 
amination that  took  place  once  a  year, 
were  regularly  filled  up  at  that  period. 

The  secretary  of  state  transmitted  to 
the  heads  of  colleges  a  list,  containini; 
the  names  of  the  young  men  that  were 
to  succeed. 

Louis  XVI.  exclusively  of  the  600 
students  who  were  placed  in  the  differ- 
ent colleges  pursuant  to  tlie  new  regu- 
lations, restored  the  ancient  foundation 
of  La  Fl^he,  which  had  originally  been 
established  by  Henry  IV.  for  the  benefit 
of  100  poor  boys,  who  were  of  noble 
blood,  and  whose  parents  had  rendered 
some  service  to  the  state  in  the  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical  line.  They 
were  educated  according  to  the  bent  of 
their  talents  and  disposition,  and  fitted 
to  any  of  those  professions;  provisions 
and  regulations  having  been  made  in 
the  college  of  La  Fltehe  for  these 
purposes,  that  differed  from  the  ge- 
neral system  pursued  in  the  other  mili- 
tary colleges. 

Those  boysi  who  at  13  or  14  years 

old, 
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dd,  discovered  a  partiality  to  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  functions,  left  the  subordi- 
nate colleges,  and  repaired  to  La  Fleche. 
Their  number  was  limited  to  five,  who 
might  annually  be  admitted  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  for  tliat  purpose  from 
the  secretary  at  war ;  which  order  was 
obtained  by  tiieir  parents,  on  a  repre- 
icntation  being  made  to  him  of  their  ta- 
lents and  disposition,  confirmed  and 
vouched  for  by  the  iuspector-general, 
and  by  the  heads  and  superiors  of  each 
college. 

An  extraordimary  allowance  was  made 
by  the  king  to  enable  these*  students  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  law,  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  every  species  of 
theological  learning. 

Tliese  students  were  never  permitted 
to  leave  0(^ege  under  a  pretext  of  bee- 
ing  their  friends  or  parents ;  however 
aear  the  residence  of  the  latter  might 
be. 

The  heads  or  superiors  of  each  col- 
lege transmitted  every  quarter  to  the  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  war  department, 
and  to  the  inspector-general  of  schools, 
m  minute  account  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  college,  and  of  the  progress  whicfi 
each  student  had  made  in  the  seVei-al 
branches  of  education.  If 'any  extraoi^ 
binary  occurrence  happened,  these  com- 
aeiunications  were  to  be  made  forthwith, 
nnd  at  broken  periods,  without  waiting 
for  the  regular  expiration  of  tliree 
months.  Tlhey  were  likewise  instructed 
to€X)mmunicate  with  the  parents  of  such 
children,  as  were  paid  for  by  them; 
giviikg  an  account  of  their  progress  in 
education,  and  stating  what  they  had 
written  on  that  subject  to  the  secretary 
ef  state. 

The  inspector  and  under  inspector^ 
genera)  went  every  year  to  the  different 
colleges^  to  examine  personally  into 
every  thing  that  concerned  themauage- 
nent  of  each  institution,  and  to  report 
accordingly  to  bis  Majesty. 

The  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  de- 

Pirtment  was  directed  by  the  kinj;  to  be 
esent  at  the  annual  distribution  of 
prkces,  which  were  given  in  each  college, 
)A  order  tq  give  every  aid  and  conse* 
Huence  to  these  public  marks  of  royal 
attention.  In  case  of  the  secretary's 
^ath  or  sickness,  tlie  inspcctor->general 
pf  the  schools  attended  for  tlie  iame  well 
judged  purpose. 


On  the  21st  of  January  177P,  the  fol- 
lowing regulation  appeared  for  tiie  bet* 
ter  management  and  advactaf^e  of  the 
students  belonging  to  the  royai  military 
scIkmiI  :— 

It  was  ordained,  that  the  privilc|gf  of 
being  received  as  members  of  the  mili- 
tary orders  of  Notre  Dame,  of  Moot- 
Carmel,  and  St.  Lazarua  of  JerutaieoH 
which  had  been  hitherto  given,  withoot 
distinction,  to  all  the  students  of  tke 
difierent  colleges,  should,  in  Ai tare,  be 
considered  as  tlie  reward  of  peculiar 
merit,  and  be  rendered  the  meant  of 
exciting  emulation  among  the  genc/e* 
men  cadets  of  the  royal  military  school 
only. 

To  this  end  the  secretary  of  the  wir 
department  was  instructed  to  give  m  > 
list  of  six  studcuts  who  should  haft 
passed  an  examination  before  the  iih 
spector-general,  with  a  minute  accooot 
of  their  progress  in  the  didereot  Mtn 
and  sciences,  as  well  as  of  their  geoeni 
good  conduct,  nattval  diapoaitioti,  ^c. 
From  this  number,  three  were  sel«cw 
by  the  grand  master,  and  were  m«** 
knights  of  the  ordei*,  with  peraoism 
to  wear  the  cross  according  to  pre- 
scribed rules  and  regulations.    All  the 
students  that  were  so  distinguished  re^ 
ceived  from  the  revenue,  or  fund*  « 
the  order^  an  annual  aU<waiice  of  100 
livres,  et^ual  to  about  4L  3s,  9d.  £a^ 
lish;  which  sum  was  paid  theoi,  exclu- 
sively of  the  200  livres,  or  8/.  6*.  ^^ 
which  tliey  got  from  the  royal  awktary 
schooL    They  conUnued  to  '««'*• '^ 
annual  pension  as  long  as  they  reuuuow 
in  the  service;  and  if  they  w^re  uw^ 
the  necessity  of  reticing  throegh  «»* 
ness,  or  wounds,  it  was  contiiww  *• 
them  during  tlteir  natural  lives. 

Whenever  a  student,  who  btdbwj 
placed  in  a  regiment,  and  was  «!?^ 
to  wear  the  cross  of  the  royal  HulJtwj 
school,  distinguished  himself  on  scrv^e 
by  some  brilliant  a6<ion,  or  gave  an  «  ' 
tiaordinary  proof  of  mUitary  ^^^^^^ 
he  was  recommended  te  thcgraiw 
ter,  and  on  the  attestation  of  "^  S*"  . 
commanding  thearmy,  countersig»«»  . 


the  secretary  at  war»  he  was 


instaori;  i^ 


-ested  with  the  order  of  St.  I^*^***^ 
Thus  the  re-unioo  of  Uiese  two  &^ 
(which  could  only  happeo  |»  ^^T^ 
singular  merit,  and  under  the  cin- 
staDces  alte«4y  •tated)  ^f^  ^^ 
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twar  undeniable  testimony  of  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  individual.  The 
peasioii,  in  fact,  would  neither  incur  the 
suspicion  of  partiality,'  by>  Inmng  been 
a  mere  sinecure,  nor  the  honorary  mark, 
the  imputation  of  undue  influence,  and 
iil-«pplied  patronage. 

In  consequence  of  the  king's  approba- 
tion, the  following  specific  regulation, 
relative  to  the  orders  of  Mont%annel, 
and  8t.  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem,  was  is- 
sued on  the  21st  of  January  1779,  by 
Louis  Stanislaus  Xavicr  de  Franks,  bro- 
ther to  his  Majesty,  and  grand  master 
4Sl'  those  orders. 

It  was  therein  stated,  that,  in  future> 
the  order  of  Notre  D^e  du  Mont-Car- 
omI  should  be  reserved  for  such  stu- 
dents belonging  to  the  royal  military 
school,  as  had  been  approved  of  iu 
every  respect,  confonnabty  to  the  pre- 
scribed instructions  on  tlwt  head,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  admitted  knights 
-of  the  order.  The  mark  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  consisted  of  a  small 
cross  similar  to  the  one  already  de- 
scribed, which  was  formerly  worn  by  the 
studepts.  The  candidates  were  obliged 
to  prove  four  degrees  of  nobility  on  the 
father's  side,  aikl  to  produce  the  certi- 
ficates required  by  the  different  col- 
leges*  Three  out  of  the  six  receii-ed 
tlie  cross,  and  became  entitled,  from  tlie 
day  of  their  admission,  to  an  aunuat  al- 
lowance of  100  livres,  or  41.  Sm.  ^d. 
English;  which  they  continued  to  enjoy 
as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  service, 
and  after  they  quitted  it,  provided  they 
retired  from  the  causes  already  stated. 
If  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Notre  Dame 
du  Mont  St.  Canncl  did  any  singular 
act  of  bravery,  or  discovered  talents  of 
superior  military  knowledge,  ou  a  pro- 
per attestation  being  produced  of  tlie 
same,  signed  by  the  general  under 
whom  he  served,  and  countersigned  by 
the  minister  of  war,  he  became  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  by  tlins 
uniting  the  two  orders,  preserved  an  iu- 
ciratestible  proof  of  the  service  he  had 
rendered. 

This  regulation,  however,  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  ancient  forms  and  rules 
of  the  royal  military  school,  as  far  as 
they  concerned  those  students  who  had 
already  been  received  into  two  orders. 
It  only  went  to  restrict  the  number  of 
such  as  might  lay  daim  to  the  particu- 


lar marks  of  distinctioi^  &c.  which 
were  thereby  granted  to  the  newly  ad* 
mitted. 

The  French  had  likewise  a  marine 
school,  (tcoU  de  marine),  which  was 
kept  at  the  espence  of  government,  and 
was  regularly  attended  to,  in  one  of  th# 
departments.  There  was  also  a  ship^ 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  school^ 
(ccoU)  which  was  regularly  manned  and 
equipped  for  the  instruction  of  youn{ 
marines. 

There  were  several  schools  oC  artiK 
lery,  tcoUa  d^artUlerir,  distributed  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
supported  at  the  public  expence.  The 
five  principal  ones  were  at  La  Firtf 
Metz,  Grenoble,  Strasburghy  amd  Per^ 
pignan. 

They  wf^re  under  the  direction  of  an 
inspector-general,  who  had  the  rank  of 
a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army.  Each 
school  was  superintended  by  three  com* 
mandauts,  aud  was  composed  of  oi^ 
dinary  and  extraordinary  commissaries 
belonging  to  the  artillery,  of  officers 
who  htid  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
levelling  and  pointing  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, and  of  volunteer  cadets. 

These  schools  were  open  throughout 
the  year;  advantage  being  taken  of  oo* 
casional  fine  weather  during  the  winter 
months  to  practise  and  exercise  the  ca- 
dets. They  were  divided  into  sciiools  of 
theory,  ecoles  de  tkcorie,  and  into  achoob 
of  practice,  icoies  de  pratique. 

The  theoretical  establishments  were 
for  the  immediate  instruction  of  all  ofii- 
ccrs  belonging  to  the  engineer  end  the 
artillery  departments. 

The  practical  schoob  were  open  indis* 
rriminately  to  all  officers  and  aoldierSb 
There  was  also  a  particular  school  for 
the  information  of  tnose  persons  who  di* 
rected  their  attention  to  mining  and  sap- 
pin;;;  this  school  was  called  VecoU  da 
Sapeurs,  The 'miners^  school  There 
was  likewise  a  school  established  at  Lm 
Fere,  to  which  none  but  artillery  officers 
could  be  admitted.  The  studait#  oo^r 
sisted  of  one  company,  whose  number 
never  exceeded  50.  They  had  the  rank 
of  sub-lieutenants,  and  received  a 
monthly  subsistence,  amounting  to  forty 
French  livres,  a  little  more  than  l/.  I4f ; 
English. 

The  school  at  M^zi^res,  which  wa$ 
established  before  the  additional  one  at 
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La  F^re^  for  xhe  exclastve  use  and  ad* 
Tantage  of  the  artillerj,  was  calcalated 
fo  receive  SO  officers;  and  those  who 
went  from  La  Fere  had  the  rank  of  se- 
cond lieutenants,  with  60  lirres,  some* 
thing  more  than  21.  sterling,  as  monthly 
•ubsisteiice. 

On  the  26th  of  July  1783,  an  order 
appeared,  by  which  the  kiijg  directed, 
inat  the  young  gentlemen  who,  by  a 
former  regulation  could  only  be  admit- 
ted into  the  roval  colleges  between  the 
ages  o^  eight  and  eleven,  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  age  of  seven  to  that  of 
ten.  Orphans  alone  could  be  admitted 
•s  late  as  the  full  completion  of  twelve 
vears.  The  parents  of  such  children  as 
nad  been  approved  of  by  his  Majesty, 
were,  without  delay,  to  send  in  proofs 
and  certificates  ot  their  nobility;  in 
failure  whereof,  one  year  after  their  no- 
mination, they  were  deprived  of  the 
situation  which  liad  been  destined  for 
them. 

No  family  could  solicit  a  letter  of  ad- 
mission for  more  than  one  child  at  a 
time;  and  when  it  was  granted,  no  ap- 
plication could  be  made  in  favour  of 
another  child  until  the  first  had  com- 
pleted his  education,  and  was  provided 
for  in  a  regiment,  or  elsewhere. 

The  wisdom  of  this  regulation  is  ma- 
nifest. It  was  calculated  to  prevent 
every  species  of  partiality  and  undue  in- 
fluence, and  it  kept  the  door  open  for 
many  a  meritorious  youth,  that  might 
.  otherwise  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  this  useful  mstitution.  like  every 
other  system,  however,  of  tliat  ill-fated 
monarchy,  .the  principles  were  gradually 
perverted ;  and  what  was  intended  as  a 
general  good,  became  subservient  to  the 
intrigues  of  Versailles,  the  secret  views 
of  inspectors  and  commissaries,  and  the 
venal  pliancy  of  individuals  that  acted 
under  them.  This  evil  was  not  con- 
fined to  France.  It  has  existed,  and 
does  still  exist,  in  other  nations:  let  us 
hope  that  the  judicious  arrangements  of 
the  military  school  in  England,  may 
save  that  infant  establishment  from  an 
early  visitation  of  its  baneful  and  insi- 
dious spirit. .  So  strict,  indeed,  was  the 
regulation  in  France  to  prevent  any  mo- 
nopoly of  interest  or  patronage,  that 
particular  instructions  were  issued  to 
commissaries  to  repair  into  the  different 
provinces  in  which  the  several  colleges 


stood,  and  to  see  that  no  stadents 
sent  to  the  general  examination  at 
Brienne,  who  had  any  brother  or  bro- 
thers under  the  same  establishment. 

It  will  naturally  strike  every  obserrer, 
from  these  several  establishmenta,  wfaidi 
were  all  supported  by  govemmeDt*  wad 
warmly  patronized  by  the  different  reign- 
ing monarchs  in  France,  that  miHturj 
science  constituted  one  of  the  chief  ob* 
jects  of  French  policy;  and  it  is  only 
bare  justice  to  say,  that  their  enoonrsge- 
ment  was  not  froitlesly  bcstowecL     The 
only  public  military  establishmeots  in 
this  country,  (which  may  be  said  to  harm 
sound   theory  and  practice   for   their 
groundworks,)  are  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Woolwich,  and  the  infant  instittttiaD 
of  Iligh  Wycombe.    The  Turks  have 
a  military  school,  called  the  School  for 
the  Agemolausy  or  youn^  men  attached 
to  the  corps  of  Janizanes.     This  in- 
stitution was  created  by  Amuiat*  for 
the  pnrpose  of  enuring  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons  to  every  possible  bard- 
ship  of  military  service. 

Fencing  School,  (ecoU  tTarmes^  Tr.) 
Every  French  regiment,  when  in  bar- 
racks or  otherwise  conveniently  quar- 
tered, has  a  room  allotted  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  small  sword,  the  spadrooo, 
&c.  Some  active  clever  segeant  or  sol- 
dier is  authorised  to  teach  his  comrades, 
and  to  derive  what  benefit  he  can  frou 
giving  lessons  abroad.  We  need  scarodv 
add,  that  some  internal  regulation  of 
the  kind  would  be  highly  advantageoos 
to  British  officers. 

SCIAGE,  (Boude  Sciage,  Tr.)  sail- 
ing. Wood  that  is  proper  to  be  sawed 
in  planks,  or  to  be  made  fit  for  any  use 
in  carpentry. 

SCIAGRAPHY,  (Sci4tgraphe,  It.) 
the  profile  or  section  of  a  building  to 
shew  the  inside  thereof. 

SCIE,  Fr,  a  saw. 

SCIENCE,  any  art  or  species  of 
knowledge ;  as  military  science,  &c 

SCIENCE  of  vary  (Science  de  U 
GuerrCf  Tr.)  According  to  the  author 
of  the  Nouveau  liictionnaire  Miiiiairey 
the  science  of  war,  ar  the  knowledge  ot' 
military  tactics  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
is,  perhaps,  the  mo9ttx>mpendiotts  ope- 
ration of  the  human  inmd,  and  de- 
mands the  full  exercise  of  all  iis  pow- 
ers. To  be  equal  to  the  multifarious 
branches  of  this  unbounded  art,  tira 

strictest 
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strictest  attention  must  be  given  to  mili- 
tary discipline.  The  best  authors,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  must  be  resorted 
to  for  information ;  and  when  the  mind 
has  been  well  stocked  with  the  sound 
principles  of  theory,  practice  and  ex- 
perience must  follow,  in  order  to  cdn- 
nrm  what  has  been  carefully  selected 
from  the  6rst  authorities,  and  maturely 
digested.  Courage,  zeal,  prudence,  and 
discretion,  must  likewise  be  the  con- 
stant companions  of  those  persons  who 
would  distinguish  themselves  in  war; 
and  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
a  scrupulous  adherence  to  morality,  a 
rigid  observahce  of  every  social  duty, 
and  a  manly  subjugation  of  the  many 
passions  by  which  different  men  are  dit- 
ferently  agitated,  must  constitute  the 
character  of  a  real  warrior.  These  are 
the  qualilicatious  by  which  the  science 
of  war  is  distinguished  from  every  other 

Imrsuit  in  life;  and  without  these  qua- 
ifications,  a  conqueror  can  neither  be 
called  a  hero  nor  an  able  geiiemi,  bur. 
only  a  lucky  soldier.  We  have,  indeed, 
our  military  colleges  and  institutions, 
and  so  had  the  Grecians  and  the  Pei^ 
sians^  not  only  for  the  instruction  of 
the  privates,  but  also  for  the  education 
and  formation  of  those  individuals  who 
were  destined  to  be  officers.  These 
colleges  and  institutions  were  under  the 
superintendance  of  persons  who  had 
established  their  reputation  by  a  know- 
ledge, not  only  of  the  theoretical,  but 
also  of  the  practical  branches  of  their 
profession.  Nobody  could  be  admitted 
in  the  ca|Hicity  of  master  or  professor, 
unless  he  had  previously  undergone  se- 
veral examinations  respecting  tlie  sci- 
ence of  war,  both  as  to  oHensive  and 
defensive  operations.  These  professors 
were  called  tacticians, 

SCIMITAR,  {Cimeterre,  Fr.)  A  short 
fword,  with  a  convex  edge,  more  or  less 
incurvated. 

SCIRITES  ei  sguiriteSy  a  body  of 
cavalry  which  fonnerly  made  part  of 
the  Macedonian  army.  The  men,  who 
chiefly  composed  it,  came  from  a  small 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laceda^- 
mon,  which  was  called  Sciros. 

SCITiE,  or  SETIR,  Fr,  a  small 
decked  barge  with  Levant  sails. 

SCOPETIN,  Fr.  a  person  armed 
with  a  tcmettt^  which  see. 

SCpP£TT£y  Fr,  a  fir«-vip,  resem- 


bling, in  shape  and  make,  a  small  blun- 
derbuss, which  was  formerly  used  by 
the  gem  d'armet  under  Henry  the  IVth 
and  Lewis  the  Xlllth  of  France.  It 
carried  from  four  to  6ve  hundred  paces. 

SCORPION,  (Scorpion^  Fr.;  a  sort 
of  long  thick  javelin  or  arrow,  which 
was  used  amon^  the  ancients.  For  a 
specific  description,  see  Vegetiusand 
Justus  Lipsius.  The  Cretans  are  sup- 
posed to  nave  invented  the  scorpion. 

SCOTLAND,  once  a  kingaom  of 
Europe,  comprehending  the  north  part 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and 
hence  called  North  Britain.  It  was 
united  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  so  that  both  countries,  with  the 

frincipality  of  Wales,  form  one  nation, 
reland  has  been  added  to  them,  during 
the  present  reign. 

Scotland  has  the  sea  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept the  south,  on  which  it  is  separated 
from  England.  It  is  about  380  miles 
lon^,  and  190  broad.  Exclusive  of  the 
mam  land,  there  are  about  300  islands 
in  its  vicinity. 

There  are  some  laws  respecting  mili- 
tary matters  which  are  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land. Officers  and  soldiers,  for  in* 
stance,  can  only  be  quartered  there,  as 
they  mi(;lit  have  been  quartered  by  the 
laws  in  force  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of 
the  union.  No  officer  or  soldier,  how* 
ever,  is  obliged  to  pay  for  his  lodging, 
when  he  is  regularly  billeted,  except 
in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh, 

Carriages  are  to  be  furnished  there  in 
like  manner  as  by  the  laws  in  force  at 
the  union. 

When  any  troops,  or  parties  upon 
command,  have  occasion  in  their  marcli 
to  pass  regular  ferries  in  Scotland,  it  is 
lawful  for  the  commanding  officer  either 
to  pass  over  with  his  party  as  passengers, 
or  to  hire  the  ferry  boat  entirely  for 
himself  and  his  party,  debarring  others 
for  that  time,  in  his  option,  When  he 
I  takes  passage  for  himself  and  party  as 
passengers,  he  is  only  to  pay  tor  him-' 
self,  and  for  each  person,  o£cer,  or 
soldier,  under  his  command,  half  of 
the  ordinary  rate  payable  by  sinzle  per- 
sons at  any  such  ferry;  and  wben  he 
hires  the  ferry-boat  for  himself  and  par* 
ty,  he  is  to  tiay  ha)f  of  the  ordinanr 
rate  for  such  bcttt  pr  boats;  and  in  such 
places  where  ther^  ^re  no  regular  fer- 
ries^ but  that  all  passengers  hire  boats 
5h  at 
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SECOURABLE,  JFr.  that  may  be  re- 
lieved, or  have  succours  thrown  in.  The 
French  say  of  a  fortified  place,  which  is 
invested  at  all  points;  or  so  blockaded, 
that  there  is  neither  egress  nor  ingress, 
gu'elle  rCcst  pas  ttcourahlt^  that  it  can- 
not be  relieved,  or  have  succours  thrown 


in. 


SECOURIR  une  place,  Fr.  to  throw 
succours  into  a  besieged  town  or  place. 
It  sometimes  signifies  to  force  an  in- 
Vesting  or  attacking  army  to  raise  the 
siege. 

SECOURS,  Pr.    See  Succour. 

SECRECY,  a  quality  of  the  mind,  by 
^hich  men  are  enabled  to  keep  to  them- 
selves anything  reposed  in  trust,  or  de- 
signs intended  for  execution.  In  the 
second  volume  of  Polybius,  page  134, 
the  following  sensible  observations  oc- 
cur on  this  head : 

"  Amung  the  many  precautions  to 
ivhich  a  commander  should  attend,  the 
first  is  that  of  observing  secrecy.  That 
neither  the  joy  which  springs  from  an 
unexpected  prosjpect  of  success,  nor  yet 
the  dread  of  a  miscarriage,  that  neitner 
friendship  nor  affection  may  prevail  up- 
on him,  to  communicate  his  design  to 
any  persons,  except  to  those  alone  with- 
out whose  assistance  it  cannot  be  car- 
ried into  execution:  and  not  even  to 
these,  'till  the  time  in  which  their  ser- 
Tices  are  severally  required,  obliges  him 
to  disclose  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary  only, 
that  the  tongue  be  silent,  but  much 
more,  that  the  mind  also  make  not  any 
discovery.  For  it  has  often  happened, 
that  men  who  have  carefully  restrained 
themselves  from  speaking,  have  some- 
times, by  their  countenance  alone,  aiid 
sometimes  by  their  actions,  ver)'  clearly 
manifested  their  designs.'^ 

In  military  occonomv,  tliis  quality 
is  peculiarly  requisite.  \t  signifies  fide- 
lity to  a  secret;  taciturnity  inviolate; 
close  silence.  Officers,  in  particular, 
should  be  well  aware  o^  the  importance 
of  it,  as  the  divulging  of  what  nas  been 
confidentially  entrusted  to  tliero,  espe- 
cially on  expeditions,  might  render  the 
whole  project  abortive.  Tfie  slightest 
deviation  from  it  is  very  justly  consi- 
dered as  a  breach  of  honour,  as  scanda- 
lous conduct,  unbecoming  an  ofHcer  and 
a  gentleman.  In  ofliciai  matter  a,  the 
person,  so  uilending,  is  liable  to  the  se- 
verest punibhment  and  penalty. 


The  following  authentic  anecdote 
cannot  be  uninteresting  to  a  military 
reader : 

A  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  serrioe 
having  ingratiated  himself  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  (vrhen 
he  was  crowned  prince  of  Prussia,)  Fre- 
derick the  Great  sent  for  hina,  and  ac- 
costed him  in  the  following  manner : 

^  Sir,  I  am  very  happy  that  my  nephew 
has  made  so  discreet  a  choice,  as  that  of 
selecting  vou  for  his  friend ;  but  there  is 
a  matter  in  which  you  may  oblige  me  es- 
sentially; and  that  is,  to  make  me  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars  of  his  con- 
duct. This  will  gratify  me  much,  and 
I  will  take  care  of  your  promotion.'^ 

The  lieutenant  bowed  very  respect- 
fully, and  nobly  replied,  **  I  am  sensi- 
ble to  your  majesty's  mark  of  approba- 
tion; but  it  would  be  dishonourable, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  impossible^  for  me 
to  betray  tlie  prince's  secrets."  He  was 
then  retiring,  when  old  Frederick,  in  an 
altered  tone  of  voice,  exclaimed, 

*'  Mr.  Lieutenant!  as  vou  do  not 
know  how  to  oblige  me,  I  will  now 
teach  you  to  obey  me.    To  Spandau  f 

The  young  offacer  was  immediately 
secured,  and  confined  in  a  prison  of 
that  name,  which  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Berlin. 

We  lament,  that  so  great  a  man 
should  Iiave  tarnished  tlie  splendour  of 
his  character,  by  descending  into  the 
low  temper  of  a  prying  courDer. 

SECRET,  (Secret,  Fr.)  Under  this 
word  may  be  considered  tlie  caution  and 
circumspection  which  every  good  gene- 
ral should  observe  during  a  campaign ; 
the  feints  he  may  think  proper  to  make 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  a  projected 
attack;  and  the  various  stratagems  to 
which  he  may  resort  to  keep  his  own  in- 
tentions concealed,  and  to  get  at  tho6e 
of  others. 

Sfxiiet,  kept  bidden,  not  revealed.— 
Hence  secret  expedition,  secret  enter- 
prize,  &c  Secret  articles  of  a  treaty, 
oeing  the  correlative  words  to  patent 
articles. 

Secret,  Fr,  The  Frendi  use  this 
word  in  the  same  sense  that  we  da, 
which  signifies,  figuratively,  a  certain 
skill  or  aptitude  in  one  general,  to  dis- 
cover and  penetrate  into  Uie  latent  de- 
signs of  another,  who  may  lie  opposed 
to  him.  This  also  holds  good  in  poli- 
ties. 
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tics.  Hence,  /e  plut  grand  teartt  de 
Vart  militaire  et  dt  la  politique^  est  de 
savoir  bien  Uudier,  et  hien.ptfutretj  lei 
m^tiont  et  lei  deueim  de  ton  adversaire; 
the  greatest  secret  in  war,  as -well  jis 
an  politics,  consists  in  being  able  to  study, 
ifvith  correctness,  and  tu  penetrate,  with 
certainty,  not  only  the  actions,  but  also 
the  designs,  of  an  ad%'ersary. 

SccaET,  Fr,  the  spot  chosen  by  the 
captain  of  a  ir^ship  to  apply  the  sau- 
cisson  of  communication. 

StCRET  Expedition,  Those  are  often 
cilled  sAch,  wliich  in  fact  are  known  to 
the  enemy  before  they  are  put  into  ex- 
ecution ;  they  should  never  be  commu- 
nicated to  any  other  than  the  comman- 
der of  the  troops,  and  the  first  naval 
oHicer,  until  they  are  in  absolute  rea- 
diness to  act,  and  but  a  few  hours  be- 
fore tlie  enterprize  is  put  in  execution: 
no  officer  being  allowed  to  open  his  in- 
structions untU  he  is  either  at  his  de- 
stination, or  at  sea.    See  Expedition. 

SECRETAIRE,  JFV.  the  clerk  be- 
lonfpng  to  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  old 
French  service  was  so  called.  lie  acted 
likewise  as  quarter-master  serjeant  and 
WHS  styled  mustenchrieher, 

StCKkT At Jir.  general  d* artilleries  Fr. 
a  place  of  trustywhich,  during  the  French 
monarchy,  was  in  the  nomiuation  of  the 
grand  master. 

SECRETARY  at  War,  (secretaire 
de  guerre^  Fr.)  the  first  civU  officer  next 
to  the  minister  of  tlie  war  department. 
All  military  matters  that  are  of  a  pecu- 
niary nature,  rest  with  tlie  secretary  at 
war. 

Secretaries  at  War. 

March  24th,  1761)  Rij^lit  Hon.  Lr>rd 
Harrington,  Right  Hon.  Charles  Town- 
sbend. 

February  ^7th,  1763,  Right  Hon. 
Welbore  Ellis,  (late  Ixird  Meudip). 

July  20th,  1765,  liord  Harrington. 

June,  1778,  Cliarles  Jeukinson,  now 
Earl  of  livcrpooL 

May  30th,  1782,  Right  Hon.  T.  Town- 
shcnd,  late  Lord  Sydney. 

July  10th,  1782,  Sir  O.  Yonge,  Bart. 
K.  B. 

April  9th,  1783,  Riglit  Hon.  R.  Fitz- 
patnck. 

Jan.  6th,  178-1,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G. 
Yonge,  Bart.  K.  B. 

July  lltb,  1794>  Right  Hon.  William 
Windham, 


Feb.  20th,  1801,  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Yorke. 

June,  1802,  Mr.  Bragge. 

In  1803,  Right  Hon.  William  Dun- 
das. 

Military  Secretaby,  at  the  horse 
guards,  a  confidential  person,  who  is  at^* 
tached  to  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  British  forces,  and  who  does  the 
oliicial  business  of  the  army,  as  far  as 
respects  the  rank  and  precedence  of 
officers,  &c.  It  is  his  duty  to  receive 
communications,  memorials,  and  other 
documents  appertaining  to  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  service,  and  to  lav 
them  before  the  commSnder  in  chief, 
without  favour  or  afifection.  He  has 
also  fixed  days  and  hours  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  military  men;  whose  cases  he 
listens  to  with  candour,  and  to  whom 
he  behaves  with  the  becoming  firmness 
of  a  soldier,  without  deviating  from  the 
conciliating  manners  of  a  gentleman/— 
A  military  secretary  should  be  well 
versed  in  every  sort  of  military  readinf^ 
thoroughly  conversant  with  everv  spe^ 
cies  of  military  dutv,  and  capable  of 
the  most  ready  combination  of  theory 
and  practice.  All  memorials,  &&  to  be 
addressed  for  the  commander  in  chief, 
are  to  be  sent  under  cover  to  his  public 
or  official  secretary,  at  the  oommaader 
in  chief's  olfice.  Horse  Guards. 

Sec  ACT  ART  and  ai^de<amps  the  oon* 
fidential  aid-de-camp  of  a  commander 
in  chief,  or  general  officer,  is  usually  so 
culled.  • 

Secrctart  of  StaUf  (seerUair€ 
d^etat,  Fr.)  This  officer,  independent 
of  his  civil  capacity,  has  so  far  an  inti- 
mate  connexion  with  the  administration 
of  the  army,  that  many  of  its  essential 
branches  must  necessarily  pass  through 
him.  It  is  his  duty,  in  particukr,  to  lay 
before  the  king  the  names  of  all  persons 
recommended  to  hold  commissions  m 
the  militia.  He  must  likewise  cause 
copies  of  the  several  qualificationi^ 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  clerks  of  the  peace,  or  their  depu- 
ties, to  be  annually  laid  before  both 
houses  of  parliament.  This  clause,  we 
believe,  has  lately  been  dispensed  with, 
as  well  as  a  foregoing  one,  which  enacts^ 
that  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  every 
county,  riding  and  place,  shall  enter 
the  qualificaaons  transmitted  to  him 
upon  a  roll,  and  vhall  cause  to  be  in* 
I  serted 
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mnod  m  die  Loodoo  Goette,  the  dttes  | 
of  the  ooaimi«sk>Q%  and  Barnes  and 
nak  of  the  oficen,  toeefher  with  the 
aamw  of  die  officer*  io  whose  hmmb 
diej  are  appcnotcd ;  ia  like  maaoer  as 
commi Minns  in  die  armj  are  pubbriied 
Irom  die  «rar-office.  The  eipeiice  of 
such  insertion,  in  die  O^azctte^  for  each 
eommissiony  is  likewise  directed  to  be 
charj^  to  the  treasurer  of  tfaecoun- 
If,  ndio^  or  place.  For  paiticulars, 
see  the  last  editum  of  RegiaieotalCoa»- 
panion.        

To  SBCRFTE,  to  liide ;  to  keen  pr>- 
vate;  to  harbour;  to  conceal,  oec. — 
By  the  Articles  of  War  it  is  provided, 
dMt  if  any  person  shall  harbour,  c»o- 
eaal,  or  assist  anj  deserter  from  his 
MajestVs  service,  knowii^  him  to  be 
sues,  the  person,  so  offiniding,  shall  for- 
ieit^  for  eirery  such  offence^  the  sum  of 
^epoonds. 

SECTION,  (tectim^  Fr.)  from  the 
Latin  word  iectw,  which  is  derived  from 
meOf  to  cot,  a  part  of  a  thing  divided, 
or  the  division  itself.  Such  particti  larly 
are  the  subdivisions  of  a  chapter,  called 
also  paragraphs  and  articles.  Sometimes 
tve  hnd  the  term  section  divided  into 
articles;  as  in  the  Articles  of  War.  Tlic 
ftttles  and  Regulations  for  the  discipline 
df  the  British  army,  are  divided  into 
parts,  and  each  part  subdivided  into 
neads  or  sections  of  explanauoii.  So 
diat  when  an  officer  reads  the  higher 
tactics  under  Battalion  and  Line,  and 
wants  any  specific  explanation,  he  must 
fefer  to  the  section.  The  Drill,  or  in- 
struction of  the  recruit,  is  explained  in 
forty  sections,  which  constitute  the  Ist 
part.  The  instruction  and  various 
operations  of  the  Company  are  explain- 
ed in  265  sections,  wnich  form  the  2d 
part. 

The  several  operations,  &c.  which  be- 
long to  a  battalion  when  it  acts  singly, 
or  m  line  with  others,  are  explained  m 
108  sections,  which  form  tlie  3d  part. 
And  the  principal  circumstances  rela- 
tive to  the  movements  of  a  considera- 
ble line,  are  explained  in  S3  sections, 
which  constitute  the  4th  part,  or  the 
line.  All  of  which  have  been  compiled 
and  arranged  with  much  skill  ana  ao> 
curacy  by  General  Sir  David  Dundas. 

Section,  (sectwn,  Fr.)  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  a  huUalion  or  company, 
when  it  is  told  off  for  military  move- 


tfae  Roles   and   Bcnlatiaiis^ 
sectioB  shooM  never  be  icaa 

■ies.     Xdb  mle,  bowevery  is 
solute^  as  we  find  in  another  pnrt  of  tiie 
Rep^nhitioDS,  thai  a  section  mnr  i 
of  four  files.    This  rehtes  to  the 
try;  the  cavalry  is  not  toM  off  into 
tiooa,bat  into  ranks  bydiree's*     The 
French  use  the  word  section  for  the 
same  purpose;  but  their  sections  are 
stronger  than  ours.    We  g/raenXtj  d^ 
vide  a  company  into  two  snb-«iivisioBSy 
and  each  sub-<nvision  into  two  scctioiis; 
and  for  the  convenience  of  nardiix^ 
through  narrow  groond,  these  setAiuus 
are  frequendy  remiced  to  three  or  even 
two  files  in  front.  The  French  form  their 
companies   into  platoons^   and   ifiride 
their  platoons  into  two  sections,  so  tfaac 
their  sections  are  equal  to  our  subdivi- 
sions. 

SECTOR,  ($eciatr,  Fr.)  a  mathema- 
dcal  instrument  of  great  use  in  findiog 
the  proportion  between  <piandties  of  the 
same  kind,  as  between  lines  and  Knes. 
surfaces  and  surfaces,  &c.  for  which  rea- 
son the  French  call  it  the  compass  of 
proportion. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  sector, 
above  common  scales,  &c.  is,  that  it  a 
adapted  to  all  radii,  and  all  scales.  The 
sector  is  founded  on  the  fourth  propo- 
sition of  the  sixth  book  of  Eodid.  The 
sector  consists  of  two  equal  legs,  or 
rules  of  brass,  &c.  riveted  together, 
but  so  as  to  move  easily  on  the  rivet; 
on  the  faces  of  the  iostrumeut  are 
placed  several  lines;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  the  line  of  eqwii  parfs,  line 
of  chords,  line  of  sines,  line  of  tangents^ 
line  of  secants,'  and  line  of  polygons. 

To  SECURE,  in  a  military  sense,.tp 
preserve,  to  keep,  to  make  certain;  as 
to  secure  a  place,  to  secure  a  conquest. 
In  the  management  of  the  ^elock,  it 
signifies  to  bnng  it  to  a  certain  position, 
by  whieh  the  locks  are  secured  agvnst 
rain.    Hence. 

SECURE  crm$I  a  word  of  com- 
mand which  is  given  to  troops  who  are 
under  arms  in  wet  weadier.  To  bring 
your  firelock  to  the  secure;  Ist.  throw 
your  right  hand  briskly  up,  and  place  it 
under  the  cock,  keeping  the  piece  steady 
in  the  same  position. 

9d.  Quit  tne  butt  with  the  left  hand, 
and  seize  the  firelock  with  it  at  the  swell, 

briog^ 
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bringinK  the  elbow  dote  down  upon 
the  lock ;  the  right  hand  kept  fast  in 
this  motion,  and  the  piece  still  upright. 
3d.  Quit  the  right  hand,  and  bring 
it  down  vour  right  aide,  throwing  the 
firelock  nimbly  down  to  the  secure;  tlie 
left  hand  in  a  line  with  the  waist-belt. 
In  order  to  shoulder  from  the  secure, 
you  must  Ist,  bring  the  firelock  up  to  a 
perpendicular  line,  seizing  it  witn  the 
right  hand  under  the  cock. 

9d.  Quit  the  left  hand,  and  place  it 
strong  upon  the  butt. 

3d.  Quit  the  right  hand,  and  bring 
it  smartly  down  the  right  side. 

Secure  armsy  now  forms  a  part  of 
the  new  manual. 

S£CUTOR£S,  or  Seqvuioret,  a  cei^ 
tain  class  of  gladiatofs,  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  who,  being  armed  with . 
a  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  sword,  or  a 
leaden  mace,  encountered  the  retiarii. 
The  latter  stood  always  upon  the  defen- 
sive, and  only  watched  an  opportunity 
to  throw  a  net  over  their  antagonist,  in 
order  to  destroy  him  with  a  pitch-fork ; 
which  was  the  only  weapon  the  Retiarii 
used. 
Stdentairt,  Fr.    Stationary. 
Troiipes  SidetUaireif  Fr.    Stationary 
troops.     Thus  the  national  guards  in 
France,    who  do  duty  in  the  several 
garrison  towns,  are  called  garde$  natir 
cnales  Udentaim^  in  contradiction  to 
co/bnnet  tnobiUtf  or  moveable  columns. 
The  latter  are  sometimes  called,  IroupcM 
en  activitCf  troops  on  service. 
S£DITION,(^4/i/ioii,  revolte^  enteuU, 
Fr.)  Mutiny,  strife,  popular  tumult,  up- 
roar. 

Solon,  the  celebrated  lawgiver  amgng 
the  ancientSy  made  •  rule  which.ren- 
dered  ail  persons  infamous  who  stood 
neuter  in  a  sedition.  This  good  and 
wise  man  thought,  indeed,  that  no  in- 
dividual ought  to  be  insensible  with  re- 
gard to  his  countrv,  nor  value  himself 
on  providing  for  fiis  own  security,  by 
refusing  to  share  the  distresses  of  the 
public ;  but  in  the  defence  of  a  just 
cauae,  he  judged  that  a  good  citizen 
chould  bravely  run  all  liazards,  rather 
than  remain  an  inactive  spectator. 

SEERy  JjidL    A  weight  nearly  equal 
to  a  pound. 
SEESAR,  JndL    The  dewy  season. 
S^EAIUSH,   lud,     A  rccommco- 


S££P££YA,  Ind.  A  triangle  ta 
which  culprits  are  tied  to  be  flogged. 

SEFFY,  Ind.    A  dynasty  of  Persia* 

S£GBANS.  Horsemen  among  the 
Turks,  who  have  care  of  the  bi^gagft 
belonging  to  cavalry  regiments* 

S£GM£NT,  a  tigure  contained  be» 
tween  a  chord  and  an  arch  of  the  circle^ 
or  so  much  of  the  circle  as  is  cut  off  bj 
that  chord. 

S£JA,  Ind,    A  fenced  terrace. 

SEILLUKE,  {SWitge,  eau,  hauage  am 
ouiache,  Fr.)  Terms  used  among  the 
French  to  express  the  way  a  ship  makes; 
it  corresponds  with  our  naval  word 
Waktf  which  is  also  called  Eauv. 

StJOV il,  Fr.  A  halting  day;  such 
as  is  usually  marked  out  by  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  when  troops  are  on  their 
march  in  tlie  interior  of  a  country  \  or 
by  the  general  of  an  army,  when  tbej 
are  in  the  field.  In  a  naval  sense,  it 
signifies  the  time  that  a  ship  remains  in 
port. 

S£IN,  Fr.  In  the  midst  Tbft 
French  say  figuratively,  porter  la  guerrt 
dans  U  uin  aun  royaiime;  to  carry  a 
war  into  the  heart  of  a  kingdom.  An 
§ein  de  us  soldats;  in  the  midst  of  hi| 
soldiers. 
« SEIN  G  Manueiy  Fr.    Sign  manuaL 

S£L,  Fr.  Salt.  Before  the  revolve 
tion  of  1789,  the  French  troops  were 
allowed  a  specific  quantity  of  salt,  which 
was  regularly  accounted  for  at  the  back 
of  the  muster-rolls. 

Sel,  Fr.  The  salt  used  in  the  ar* 
tillery  is  lixivial,  and  of  a  fixed  quality. 
It  is  extracted  from  saltpetre,  and  must 
be  thoroughly  washed,  as  no  saltpetre 
can  be  good  which  has  the  least  sahne  of 
greasy  particle  about  it. 
irlSELK,  {So^mime,  Fr.)  One's  own 
person. 

SrtF'C&nfident.    Sec  VanitV, 

S^LF'Sufficient.    See  Vanitt. 

SELFISHNESS.  A  narrow,  mean, 
and  unmanly  regard  for  one's  own  in- 
terest  only;  a  quality  incompatible 
with  the  fine  feelings  and  the  high  no* 
tions  of  an  officer. 

S£UCTAR.    A  Turkish  sabre. 

SELION,  {SiUan,  Fr.)  A  ridge  of 
land  which  lies  between  two  furrows. 

To-S£LL.  To  dispose  of  for  a  price. 

To  SELL  ouif  a  term  generally  used 
when  an  officer  is  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  service;   selling  or  disposing 
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of  his  commission  or  commissions.  It 
is  the  word  correlative  to  buy  in.  Of- 
ficers who  have  purchased  or  bought, 
are  osually  allowed  to  seJI.  But  much 
depends  upon  the  interest  or  good  luck 
of  the  individu&l,  with  respect  to  the 
advantages  which  life  derived  from  this 
traffick.  It  s6metime8  happens,  that 
^n  officer,  who  has  only  perhaps  bought 
one  commission,  and  has  risen  to  the 
top  of  the  regiment,  is  permitted  to 
get  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  step:*; 
and  he  is  fortunate  indee(^,  if  tiie  step 
be  purchased  was  the  first,  and  conse- 
quently the  cheapest.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Doke  of  York,  a  great  chock  has  been 
put  to  the  enormous  tubuses  which  were 
practised  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war. 
But  it  will  require  more  than  Herculean 
labour  to  keep  thb  military  Augean 
stable  clean,  so  long  as  the  system  of 
bamin  and  sale  prevails. 

To  SELL  at  the  Regulation,  To  re- 
ceive the  I'egulated  price  of  a  commis- 
fuon. — A  commission  is  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  be  sold  at  the  Regulation  for 
ihe  benefit  of  an  individual,  whose 
children  have  fallen  in  the  sen'ice ;  and 
it  sometimes  happens,  that  individuals 
are  obliged  to  quit  the  army  witho-:t 
being  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
market.  Thus  some  ofticers  at  the  corner 
mencement  of  the  present  war,  were 
ordered  by  his  Majesty  to  retire  from 
the  service,  taking  the  regulated  prices 
of  their  several  commissions,  on  account 
of  their  political  opinions^ 

SEIXA  imperatoria  vel  castremis.  A 
chair  of  state,  made  of  carved  ivory, 
which  the  Roman  generals  used  in  the 
field,  and  which  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  the  Imperial  throne. 

SELLE,  Fr.  A  saddle.— See  Boute- 
9elle, 

Selle  rate,  Fr.  A  saddle  without 
a  how. 

Sklle  d  ar^orty  Fr.    A  bow-saddle. 

SEMBLABLES,  fr.  In  geometry, 
similar,  alike,  equal.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  any  two  figures,  the  sides  of 
one  of  whidh  correspond  with  the  sides 
of  ti)e  other,  and  ai*e  always  in  the  same 
ratio.  So  that  semblable  or  alike, 
only  means  in  this  sense  eqvuiL  Two 
circles,  though  unequal  in  their  sis^es, 
may  still  be  fuike,  that  is,  their  several 
parts  may  agree  according  to  a  certain 
ratio..' 


Ln  SEMELLES,   Ft.     The 
trees  belonging  to  the  carriage   of  a 
gun. 

SEMESTRE,  Jr.  This  word  lite- 
rally signifies  a  term  of  six  mooths-; 
but  it  is  generally  understood  to  express 
any  term  of  leave  of  absence  which  is 
granted  to  officers  or  soldiers.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  it  means  fur- 
lough. 

SEMESTRIER,  Fr.  This  term 
comes  from  the  word  Semtstre,  and 
signifies  the  person  who  has  leave  t^ 
absence,  or  who  goes  on  furlough. 

SEMICIRCLE,  part  of  a  cude  di- 
vided by  the  diameter. 

SEMIDIAMETER,  half  of  the  lioa 
which  divides  a  cilfcle  into  two  equal 
parts. 

SEMIORDINATE.  a  line  drawn  aft 
right  angles  to  be  bisected  by  the  axis^ 
and  extending  from  one  side  of  the  seo- 
tion  to  the  other. 

SENAU,  Fr,  A  small  skift  or  tender, 
calculated  for  quick  sailing. 

SENKCHAL,  Fr.    This  is  themosl 
ancient  of  all  the  titles  or  dirties 
which  were  attached  to  those  indivi- 
duals that  undertook  the  command  of 
armies,  whea  Uie  Kings  of  France,  be- 
longing to  the  second  race,  ceased  to 
go  m  person.      The  Scnechal  was  se- 
lected ny  the  soverei^  from  among 
those  vassals  and  subjects,  who  were 
highest  in  nobility,  and  were  mo6t  dis- 
tinguished for  their  rank,  wealth  and 
talents.    The  title  of  grand  Senichd,  of 
France  was  first  cteatf  d  by  Iwothariosy 
in  9(^8,  and  conferred  upon  GeoflTrry, 
count  of  Anjou,  sumamed  Griscgon^ 
nelte.     This  rank  or  situation,   conti- 
nued  to  be  attached   to-  tho  tide  of 
Count  of   Anjou,   until  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  in  whom  it  was  ex« 
tinguisbed  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  France^  in  tm.     The  grand  se« 
n^^chal  likewise  exercised  the  functions 
of  Lord  Steward  of  the  King's  houses 
hold ;  having  under  him  several  suboM 
dinate  senecaals,  who  also  held  places 
of    considerable  trust.      These  were 
called  Sinichttm^  de  Fr&neCf  or  Sener 
chals  of  France. 

SBNECHALE,  Fr.  .The  seneschal^ 
wife  or  lady. 

SENMwiw^ifefioitfy    Ff.      Tops^ 
tariT.  •    .     . 
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SEKS-devant'derrUref  Fr.  Wrong 
war. 

SENIORITY,  in  military  matters, 
is  the  difference  of  time  betwixt  the 
raising  of  two  regiments,  whereby  the 
one  is  said  to  be  so  much  senior  to  the 
other.  All  regiments  take  place  ac- 
cording to  seniority.  The  difierence  of 
Ume  betwikt  the  dates  of  two  commis- 
sionsy  makes  the  one  senior  to  the 
other;  and  all  officers  of  the  same 
rank,  roll  by  the  seniority  of  their  com- 
missions. 

Tlie  seniority  of  a  regiment  or  batta- 
lion supersedes  thie  st^ding  of  an  iiidi- 
vidoal  in  the  army,  being  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  witn  respect  to 
rank.  A  regiment,  for  instance,  may 
have  three  battalions,  and  be  thus  com- 
manded:—1st  battalion  by  a  mnjor^ 
general,  2d  battalion  by  a  lieutenant- 
general,  and  the  third  again  by  a  full 
general;  or  to  make  the  case  as  it 
really  existed  during  the  late  war,  the 
first  and  second  battalions  shall  be  com- 
manded by  a  major-general  and  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, the  latter  having  the 
youngest  battalion.  Should  the  second 
Lattauon  be  reduced,  the  senior  officer 
with  respect  to  rank  in  the  army,  goes 
to  the  right  about,  and  the  junior  re- 
muns  full  colonel  of  the  standing  bat- 
talion. It  must  likewise  be  observed, 
that  in  the  line  of  battle,  officers  are 
posted  according  the  seniority  of  their 
reiproeots.  So  that,  in  the  case  ad- 
duced, the  lieutenant-general  would  be 
conmiuuded  by  the  mujor-general. 

SENTKNCE.  Decision;  determi«> 
nation,  6nul  iudgineut  '  There  is  an 
appeal  allowed  from  the  sentence  of  a 
regimental  court-martial  to  the  opinion 
\tf  a  general  (V^e. 

To  tentence  a  thousand  lasJia.  To 
pass  judgment  upon  a  man,  by  which 
he  is  liable  to  receive  that  specific  num- 
ber of  lashes.  When  the  sentence  pro- 
ceeds from  a  general  court-martial,  the 
kiu|;  only  can  remit  the  punishment;  in 
regimental  cases  the  total  remis^iuo,  or 
mitigation,  rests  with  the  commanding 
ofiircr. 

SEXTIXEI^?  From  the  Latin  sen- 

SENTUY,  )  tio^  or,  more  properly 
from  the  Italian  untifttlia,  is  a  private 
soldier,  pbced  in  some  post,  to  watch 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent 
surprius,  to  stop  such  as  would  pas^ 


without  order,  or  being  discovered  who 
they  aret  Sentries  are  placed  before  the 
arms  of  all  guards,  at  the  tfeiits  and 
doors  t)f  general  officers^  colonels  of 
regiments,  &d 

All  sentries  are  to  be  vigilant  on 
their  pdsts;  they  tuis  not,  on  any  ao> 
count  to  sing,  smokis  tobacco,  nor  suf» 
fet*  atiy  noise  to  be  made  near  them. 
They  are  td  have  a  watchful  eye  over 
the  things  committed  to  their  charge. 
They  are  not  to  suffer  any  light  to  re- 
main, or  any  fire  to  be  made  near  their 
posts  in  the  ni^ht-time ;  neither  is  any 
sentry  to  be  relieved^  or  removed  from 
his  post,  but  by  the  corporal  of  the 
guard.  They  are  not  to  suffer  any  one 
to  touch  ot*  handle  their  arms,  or  in 
the  night  time  to  coknewithih  tenyard^ 
df  thielr  post. 

Nb  person  is  to  strike  or  abuse  a  sen<fc 
tr^  on  his  post;  but  when  he  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,  he  is  to  be  relieved, 
and  then  punished  according  to  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war. 

A  sentinel,  on  his  post  in  th^  night, 
is  not  to  know  any  body,  but  by  th^ 
countersign ;  when  he  challenges,  and 
is  answered,  rtliefy  he  calls  out  ttand, 
relief/  advance^  coryHfralf  upon  which 
the  corporal  halts  his  men,  and  advan-* 
ces  alone  within  a  yard  of  the  sentry's 
fire-lock  (first  ordei*ing  his  party  to  port 
arms,  on  which  the  sentry  aoes  the 
same)  and  gives  him  the  satne  counter*^ 
sign,  taking  care  that  no  one  hears  it. 

SENTINELLE,  JFV.  Sentinel; 
sentry.  This  word  is  likewise  used  to 
express  the  duty  done  by  a  sentinel* 
Fairc  sentinelte.    To  stand  sentry. 

SENTiNELtE  pttdue,  Fr.  A  sentry 
posted  in  a  very  advanced  situation,  so 
as  to  be  in  continual  danger  of  surprizt 
from  tlie  enemv. 

SEPTANGCLAR.  Having  seven 
ansles. 

IePTENTRION,  Fr.  The  north. 

SEPADAll,  Ind,  An  officer  of  th6 
rank  of  brigadier-general. 

SEP^VH]^  Ind,  A  feudatory  chief; 
or  military  tenant. 

SEPIIAURY,  Ind.    Afternoon. 

SEPOYSj  Ind,  Derived  from  Se- 
phaye.  Natives  who  have  enlisted  them- 
selves into  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  are  attached  to  the  in* 
f^ntrv.  These  troops  have  both  native 
'    5  M  and 
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and  European  officers ;  but  the  Euro- 
peans at  all  times  command.  The  S&- 
po^s  make  excellent  soldiers,  are  re- 
markably clean,  and  feel  a  natural 'pr&> 
dilection  for  arms. 

SEFfEMBRISADE,  Fr.  A  term 
used  to  express  the  general  massacre 
which  took  place  in  Paris  on  the  2d 
«nd  Sd  of  Seotember,  1792. 

SEPTEMBRISER,  Fr.  To  Sep- 
tembrise.    To  Massacre. 

SEPTEMBRISEUR,  Fr.    A  name 

S'iren  tq  those  who  were  concerned  in 
.  e  massacres  of  September,  and  to 
those  who  were  suspected  of  having 
aided  and  abetted  the  perpetrators  of 
those  horrid  acts.  The  latter  were  also 
called  SemiemhriMtes. 

SEPTIDI,  Fr,  The  seventh  day 
in  tlie  French  Republican  decade. 

SEPTILATERAL.  Having  seven 
sides 

SEPTUPLE.    Seven-fold. 

SERAKHUR,  Ind.  )      Native    offi- 

SERANG,  J  cers  who  are 

employed  in  the  artillery,  and  on  board 
ships  of  war. 

SERASKIER,  {Sera$quier,  Fr.)  A- 
tnoug  the  Turks,  the  next  in  rank  to 
the  Vizier,  in  whose  absence  he  com*- 
luands,  but  to  whose  orders  he  is  con- 
SL'uitly  subservient. 

SERA8KUR,  Ind,  This  word  is 
sometimes  written  Seraskier,  and  signi- 
fies the  commander  in  chief  of  a  Turkish 
army.  « 

SERDANa  Colonels  in  the  Tur- 
Icish  service  are  so  called. 

SERF,  SERVE,  Fr.  A  bondman, 
bondwoman.  Formerly,  those  only 
were  called  bondmen  and  bondwomen 
whose  persons  and  property  belonged, 
unconaitionally,  to  some  lord  uf  a  ma- 
nor, to  whom  the  property  devolved  in 
I  default  of  lineal  ianentance.  A  bond- 
man or  serf  was,  in  fact,  a  slave. 
All  the  peasants  in  Poland  are  of  this 
/ulass,  as  well  as  those  in  Russia. 

SERGENS  D'ARMES,  Fr.  A  dis- 
tinguished class  of  military  men,  that 
constituted  the  body  guard  of  Philipe 
Auguste  of  rrao€e*  Under  Philipe-le 
Bel,  they  only  did  duty  every  quarter, 
at  the  palace.  Their  weapons  consisted 
of  the  t/uuse  (Tarfnes,  or  mace,  and  the 
^c  or  bow.  The  coAtipany  pf  sergens 
tTarmet  was,  at  first,  composed  of  two 
hundred  men  j    afterwards  it  was  re- 


duced to  one  hundred  and  fifty^  and 
then  again  to  one  hundred.  Duriog 
the  absenoe  of  his  father  John,  who 
was  a  prisoner  in  England,  Charles 
the  Fifttii  regent  of  France,  reduced 
them  to  six  individuals.  And  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh,,  the 
sergens  tfarmet  have  not  been  spokeo 
of. 

SEROENT,  fV.    See  Ser/eakt. 

SfaoEKT  nobkf  Fr.     A  post  of  ho- 
nour which  existed  during  the  first  pe- 
riods of  the  French  monarchy.     Ihe 
French  compiler,     from  whose  work 
we  have  occasionally  translated  much 
matter  relative  to  the  military  historr, 
&c.  of  France,  has  the  following  pa&* 
sage  concerning  the  term  itself.     ^Ve 
shall  give  hi.s  words  literally :— **  This 
term  does  not  come  from  serviens,  as  I 
have  imagined  in  common  with  many 
otlier  Etymologists.  Monsieur  Beneton, 
in  his  Histoire  de  la  Guerre,  ssjrs,  dial 
the  Serjeant  who  seemed  to  think  he 
could  tjrace  the  origin  of  his  title  ia  the 
Latiy  word  urvierUj    was  a  geotieman 
by  birth,  who  during  the  prevalence  (A 
military  fiefs,  was  liable  to  do  miliurr 
service,  in  consequence  of  the  feow 
tenure,  called  Fief  de  SergenterUj  hf 
which  he  held  his'laiui.      His  superior 
officer  was  called  Suzerain,  the  func- 
tions of  whose  situation  corresponded 
with  those  of  a  modem  adjutant^   It 
was  the  business  of  the  Sergent  AbWfi 
or  gentleman  ser leant,   to  assemble  all 
the  vassals  of  the   Suzerain,  ^^^ 
purpose  of  incorporating  them  under 
one  stiindard,    and  of  rendering  iheo 
lit  for  war, 

Sergent  dc  hande,  Fr.  Serjeant  w 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  ^^"^ 
The  etvmology  of  this  word  is  diflerent 
from  tiiat  ofScrgent  Noble.  Ite^ 
dently  comes  from  the  French  So^ 
gem,  or  men  that  close  or  lock  up? 
the  same  .as  serre-files;  *^^*°»i^ 
this  uon-conimissioned  o&cer  ^"'^rt-,. 
to  take  charge  of  the  rear  filejj  y^^ 
the  commissioned  one  was  in  the  trtw^ 
It  was  his  business  to  see,  that  t/ier 
conformed  itself  to  the  »«*««, ^"c^ 
were  given  iu  the  front;  to  make  m 
files  lock  up  and  dress,  6cc.  , 

Sercekt  de  hataillt,  Fr.    FicW**^. 

jeant.  Tliis  was  an  ^Y^^^\fv^ 
considerable  trust  in  tlie  o*°.,f^^jj 
armies.     I^f^  Scrgcfudthat^^^^ 
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comniaiMls,  and  did  the  duty  of  iuspeo 
ton.  They  ranked  next  to  a  field  mar- 
shal, or  matechal  dc  bataille^  The  ler- 
fem  de  bataiUcy  or  field  Serjeants,  ex- 
isted under  Francis  the  First.  But  these 
field  Serjeants  were  only  at  that  time 
sergent  de  batideSy  or  train  Serjeants. 
There  were  likewise,  under  the  saine 
^gi  tcrgent  ^cntraux  de  bataiile,  ge- 
neral field  Serjeants,  These  were  otli- 
cers  of  rank,  and  did  the  duty  of  a 
modem  major^enerol. 

There  were  wso  officers  of  the  same 
description  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
This  appointment  appears  to  have  been 
dr6ppea  after  the  peace  of  the  Fyreneet. 
The  author  of  the  HUtoire  d€  la  Milice 
Fruncaisef  obsct^es,  that  the  appoint- 
ment and  duty  of  the  different  omccrs, 
called  marshals,  or  field  Serjeants,  va- 
ried according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  Frenco  kings,  and  their  war  mi- 
nisters. He  agrees  with  us,  that  the  si-^ 
tuation  of  field  serjcani  was  originally 
of  Croat  consequence,  but  tliat  it  gra- 
dually declined,  and  was  eventually  made 
subservient  to  a  superior  officer,  who 
was  called  Marichal  de  baiailley  whose 
duties  corresponded  with  tliose  of  adju-* 
tant-^ner^l  m  the  present  timeii. 

There  have  been  officers  of  the  same 
denomination  both  in  Spain  and  Ger- 
many,  who  did  the  duty  of  Mari^huux 
de  Camp ;  another  term,  we  presume, 
for  major-general.  But  the  general  field 
serjeantfcin  those  countries  were  divided 
into  two  otas6es;  one  class  was  confined, 
in  its  functions,  to  the  infantry,  and 
the  otlier  to  the  cavalry ;  and  both  acted 
independently  of  one  another;  whereas 
in  France  they  acted  together. 

Accordiug  to  the  present  establish- 
ment of  the  French  army,  there  is  a 
serjeant-major  belonging  to  each  com- 
pany. The  iergenM  wajor$  (Chh  regi-- 
meuij  on  (Tufie  piace,  of  the  old  French 
service,  were  what  are  now  simply  called 
majortf  majors  of  regiments,  or  town- 
majors. 

SERGENTER,  Fr.  A  word  fre- 
quently used  by  the  French,  io  a  figura- 
tive sense,  signifying  to  press,  to  >m- 
portune.  On  n'aime point  ^  etre  $ergenU; 
One  does  not  like  to  be  pressed ;  or  as 
ve  familiarly  say,  to  be  dragooned  iiato 
a  thing. 

SEHliUD,  Ind.  ^  bouadary^  or 
frontier. 


SERJEANT,       )   In  war,  is  a  non- 

SERGEANT,      >  commissioned  or 

SERGENT,  Fr.  3  inferior  officer  in 
a  company  or  troop,  armed  with  a  pike, 
and  appointed  to  see  discipline  observed ; 
to  teach  the  private  men  their  exer- 
cise ;  and  to  order,  straiten,  and  form 
ranks,  files,  &c.  lie  receives  the  or- 
ders from  the  serjeant-major,  which 
he  communicates  to  his  officers.— 
Each  company  has  generally  tliree  ser^ 
jeants,  in  the  British  service. 

SERJEANT-Major.  The  serjean^ 
major  is  the  first  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer in  tlie  regiment  after  the  quarter- 
master. He  is,  in  fact,  an  assistant  to 
tlie  adjutant. 

It  is  his  peculiar  duty  to  be  perfect 
master  of  every  tiling  which  relates  to 
drills;  and  it  is  always  expected,  that 
he  should  set  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  by 
his  manly,  soldier-like,  and  zealous  ac- 
tivity. 

He  must  be  thoroughly  acouainted 
with  all  tlie  details  which  rei;ara  the  in- 
terior management,  and  the  discipline  of 
a  regiment.  For  this  purpose  he  must 
be  a  good  penman,  and  must  keep  re* 
gular  lists  of  the  Serjeants  and  corpo- 
rals, with  the  dates  of  their  appoint* 
roeots,  as  well  as  the  roster  for  their 
duties,  and  rosters  of  privates  orderly 
duty  and  commands,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  numbei*  which  each  troop  or 
company  is  to  furnish.  He  b  in  every 
respect  responsible  fur  the  accuracy  of 
these  details.  He  must  look  well  to 
the  a(>peanince  of  the  men,  and  order 
such  to  drill  as  he  sees  awkward,  slo- 
venly, or  in  any  way  irregular.  If  i^ 
be  meant  as  a  punishment,  lie  specifies 
the  time  for  which  they'  are  sent  to 
drill ;  if  only  for  awkwardness,  thej 
remain  there  until  their  iaults  are  re- 
moved. 

When  he  has  occasion  to  put  a  nfivtr 
commissioned  officer  in  arrest,  hem^us^ 
report  him  to  the  adjutant. 
■  In  most  regiments  the  serjeant-major, 
under  the  direction  of  the  adjutant,  ia 
directed  to  drill  every  young  officer  wha 
comes  into  the  regiment  in  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercises;  he  is  likewise 
to' instruct  him  in  the  slow  and  quick 
marches,  in  wheeling,  &c  He  is  paid 
for  his  trouble  by  each  officer  wnom 
^  instructs.  In  some  regiments,  e»- 
5M  2  pecially 
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peciaUy  the  cavalry,  one  guinea  and 
a  half,  and  in  others  one  guinea  is 
given. 

He  reports  regularly  to  the  adjutant 
the  exact  state  of  the  awkward  drill, 
&c. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obsen'e  in 
ihis  place,  tfatat  the  good  or  bad  ap- 
pearance of  a  regiment,  with  or  without 
arras,  depends  greatly  upon  the  skill  and 
activity  of  a  serjeant-major;  and  that  he 
has  every  inducement  to  look  forward 
to  promotion. 

CaDeringSzfiJZAVT,  A  non-oom- 
missioned  officer,  who  during  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  battalion,  regularly  stands 
or  moves  behind  ^ach  officer,  command- 
ing or  acting  with  a  platoon  or  com- 
pany. When  the  ranks  take  open  oi^ 
der,  and  the  officers  move  in  front,  the 
covering  Serjeants  replace  their  leaders; 
and  when  the  ranks  are  closed,  they 
fall  back  in  their  rear. 

X)n7/-SERJEANT.  An  expert  and  ac- 
tive non-commissioned  olhcer^  who, 
under  the  in^mediate  direction  of  the 
serjeant-major,  instructs  the  raw  re- 
cruits of  a  regiment  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  military  exercise.  VVhen 
awkward,  or  ill-beliaved,  men  are  sent 
to  drill,  they  are  usually  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  drill-serjeant.  This 
non-commissioned  officer  will  do  well 
to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing observations  from  page  185,  vol.  I. 
of  the  Regiemem  pour  Vlnfanttrie 
Prussienne. 

Iri  teaching  young  recruits  their  first 
duties,  the  greatest  caution  must  be  ob- 
served not  to  give  them  a  disgust  to  the 
service,  by  harsh  treatment,  angry  and 
impatient  words,  and  much  less  by 
blows.  The  utmost  mildness  must,  on 
the  contrary,  be  shewn,  in  order  to  en- 
dear the  service  to  them ;  and  the  se- 
veral parts  of  exercise  must  be  taught 
them  ny  degrees ;  so  that  they  become 
insensibly  acquainted  with  tne  whole 
of  the  discipline,  without  having  been 
disgusted  in  the  acquirement.  Eustics 
and  strangers  must  be  used  with  ex- 
treme lenity. 

Piry-SERJEANT.  Ad  lionest,  steady, 
non-commissioned  officer,  (who  is  a 
good  accountant,  and  writes  Well)  that 
is  selected  by  the  captain  of  a  company 
in  the  infantry,  to  pay  the  men  twice  a 
wpek,  and  to  account  weekly  to  him, 
or  lo  iiis  subaltern,   (as  the  case  may  I 


be)  for  all  disbursements.  He  likeinse 
keeps  a  regular  state  of  .the  neeessaries 
of  the  men,  and  assists  in  raakine  up 
the  monthly  abstract  for  pay,  allow- 
ances, &C. 

Quarter-master  Serjeant.  A  noof 
commissioned  officer  who  acts  under 
the  quarter*master  of  a  regiment;  Jie 
ought  to  he  a  steady  man,  a  eood  ac- 
countant, and  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  resources  of  a  country  town  or  vil* 
lage. 

LanceSzuj %AVT,  A  corporal  who 
acts  as  Serjeant  in  a  (xranpOny,  but  oolj 
receives  the  pay  of  a  corporal. 

XVhit(^znjv.ATiT,  A  term  of  just 
ridicule,  in  the  British  service,  wbj<i  is 
applied  to  those  ladies,' who,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  uxorioustiess  of  tlidi 
husbands,  neglect  their  household  con- 
cerns, to  interfere  in  military  matters. 

SKRJEANT-af-^r»t.  An  officer  ap- 
p'jinted  to  attend  the  person  of  a  ^iog, 
arrest  tmitors,  and  persons  of  quality 
offending,  and  to  attend  the  lord  stew^ 
ard  when  he  sits  in  judgment  on  so/ 
traitor. 

SERMENT,  Fr.    Oath. 

Pritcr  Sermea't,  Fr.  To  take  as 
oath. 

Serment  de  Sold  at,  Fr,  The  sf>^ 
dicr*s  oath,  or  oath  of  fidelity  and  pas- 
sive obedience,  as  far  as  lawful  com- 
mands extend.  For  the  oath  irhich 
was  taken  among  the  Romans,  see  Sa- 

CRAMENTUM. 

SERPE,  Fr.    A  bill  hook. 

Serpe  (Tarmes,  Fr.  An  offensir* 
weapon ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  hedging  bill. 

SERPENS,  iV.    See  Sitlamaudre. 

SERPENTEAU,  Fr.  Aroundirw 
circle,  with  small  spikes,  and  squibs  at- 
tached to  them.  It  is  frequently  used 
in  the  attack  and  defence  of  a  br»c?- 
It  likewise  means  a  fus^c,  which  « 
filled  with  gunpowder,  and  is  bent  la 
such  a  manner,  that  when  it  takes  or^ 
it  obtains  a  circular  rapid  moiioo*  a" 
throws  out  sparks  of  light  in  wnoui 

directions.  i^^k^ 

Sehpenteavx  et  serpenteaux  ^r' 
tesy  Fr.  A  species  of  fus^  which  JB 
garnished  or  loaded  upoli  a  ^^  j^ 
spit  that  is  a  third  of  the  length  of  »« 
cartridge.  l  r« 

S?RPENTIN,  J?V.    The  c(K*  of  » 

musquet  or  firelock.  _,^ 
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Serpen Ti!f,  Fr.  An  old  piece  of 
ordnance,  which  resembled  a  cannon, 
but  is  no  longer  in  use. 

SBHRErFiUy  Fr.  The  last  rank  of 
<a  battalion,  by  which  its  depth  is  ascer- 
tained, and  which  always  forms  its  reur. 
When  ranks  are  doubled,  the  battalion 
resumes  its  natural  formation  by  meaps 
of  the  serre-6les,  Serre-lile  literally 
signifies  a  closer  up.  Perhaps  the  term 
serre-JiU  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  Mupemumerary,  as  both  omcer  and 
Serjeant  are  posted  in  the  rear  to.  keep 
the  rear>ranks  up. 

SERRE-dbni  FUtf  Fr.  That  rank  in 
a  battalion  which  determines  the  half 
of  its  depth,  and  which  marches  before 
the  demi-file.  Thus  a  battalion  stsind- 
ing  six  deep,  has  its  urre^emiJUe  in 
the  third  rank,  which  determines  its 
depth. 

Ciipiiaifie  de  STKiL^'FileSy  Fr.  The 
officer  who  commands  a  rear-guard 
when  a  regiment  is  on  its  march. 

SERR^  Fr.  To  close  up.  Serrez 
tfot  rangi»    Take  close  order. 

Sebrer  la  brlde^  Fr.  To  pull  in  the 
bridle. 

Serrer  la  botte^  Fr.  A  term  used 
in  cavalry  movements,  when  dragoons 
are  ordered  to  close  in,  knee  to  knee. 

Serrer  rtperon,  Fr.  To  push  the 
spur  home,  wben  the  hone  is  requir«i 
to  go  full  gallop. 

SERREZ  la  wuiuey  Fr.  A  word  of 
command  in  the  French  service,  signi- 
fying—Form close  column. 

Serrez  oot  rang$f  Fr.  Take  close 
order. 

SERRURE,  Fr.    A  lock. 

SERRURIER,  Fr.  A  locksmith. 

SERVANS  (tamtety  or  Chevalien 
Sertaniy  Fr.  Persons  belonging  to  the 
third  class  of  the  Order  of  Malta  are  so 
called.  They  are  not  noblemen,  al- 
though they  wear  the  sword  and  the 
cross. 

SERVANTS.  In  a  military  sense 
are  soldiers  taken  from  the  ranks,  for 
the  purpose  of  waitine  upon  officers, 
and  of  acooropanying  Uicm  when  they 
are  with  their  respective  corps.  Among 
the  Standing  Orders  for  Prince  Wif 
liam's  r^ment,  of  Gloucester,  namely, 
the  115tn,  which  were  printed  during 
the  last  war,  we  find  the  following  par* 
ticulars,respectio|^  thu  class  of  men. 

The  officenT  servants  to  be  taken 
fnni  the  rear  Rod  oe&tcr  ranks. 


No  soldier  to  be  permitted  to  act  as 
an  officer's  ser>'ant,  that  is  not  perfect 
in  his  exercise,  and  whose  conduct  is 
not  good. 

Recruits,  on  no  account  whatever, 
to  be  sud'cred  to  attend  oilicers  as  ser^ 
vants. 

No  soldier  to  be  taken  as  a  servant, 
without  the  consent  of  the  command* 
ing  officer  of  his  company ;  and  if  he 
is  of  a  difierent  company  than  that  to 
which  the  officer  belongs,  he  is  to  have 
the  consent  of  both  captains  or  com* 
manding  officers.  When  a  soldier  is  to 
be  employed  as  a  servant,  by  an  offi- 
cer who  does  not  belong  to  the  same 
company,  his  commanduig  officer  will 
chuse  out  of  the  company  to  which 
such  servant  is  transferrwl,  another 
man  in  exchange,  from  the  same  rank, 
as  that  in  which  the  sefvaot  has  been 
accustomed  to  serve. 

It  is  recommended,  that  every  soldier 
who  shall  attend  an  officer  in  the  capa* 
dty  of  a  servant,  may  be  allowed  no 
more  wages  than  one  shilling  British 
per  week. 

Servants  to  constitute,  invariably, 
part  of  the  'detail  with  their  masters 
on  duty. 

They  are  to  be  punctual  in  their  at* 
tendance,  at  the  time  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  are  ordered 
for  inspection. 

No  officer  is,  on  any  pretence  what* 
ever,  to  neglect  reporting  to  the  com- 
manding officer  instantly,  when  he  dis- ' 
covers  any  act  of  dishonesty,  either  in 
his  own  servant,  or  in  the  servant  of 
any  other  officer  of  the  regiment.  Any 
soldier,  employed  by  an  officer  in  the 
character  of  a  servant,  who  either  hin^ 
self  robs,  or  knowingly  suffers  others 
to  do  teo,  from  his  master,  or  from  any 
bod^  else,  let  the  articles  be  ever  so 
triflm^  shall  be  brought  to  a  court- 
martial,  and  if  found  guilty,  be  pu* 
nished  for  a  breach  of  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  regiment.  We  humbly 
presume  to  suggest,  that  under  so  se* 
nous  a  charge  as  that  of  theft,  the  de- 
linquent should  be  tried  for  a  breach  of 
the  specific  article  of  war,  before  « 
general  coart*martia]. 

Whenever  an  officer  dismisses  a  so^ 
dier  from  acting  as  his  servant,  such 
soldier  is  to  return  to  his  ooopany 
complete  in   regimentals^  neocssarias 

and 
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And  appointments,  without  any  expetice 
to  his  captain ;  and  if  he  is  clischarged 
On  account  of  disbonei»ty,  or  irreuu. 
Jarities  of  any  kind,  such  sen'ant  is 
not  afterwards  to  be  employed  by  any 
other  officer  of  the  regiment. 

In  addition  to  these  orders,  we  take 
the  liberty  to  observe,  (since  the  ar- 
ticle of  war,  which  sayt  expressly, 
that  no  soldier  slmll  wear  a  livery,  is 
through  neglect  and  by  custom,  i)ccome 
a  dead  letter,)  that  if  oihcers*  servants 
wei'e  to  be  plainly  dressed,  with  a  cuff 
and  cape  to  correspond  with  the  fa- 
dns;s  of  the  several  regiments,  much 
ridiculous  parade  and  &hew  \^uld  be 
avoided. 

To  SERVE,  (Servir,  Fr.)  In  a  mili- 
tary sense,  to  do  duly  as  an  olHcer  or 
3olaicr. 

To  Serve  a  piece^  (iervir  urn  piece, 
Fr.)  in  the  artillery,  to  load  and  fire 
with  promptitude  and  correctness.  The 
French  use  the  term  in  the  same  sen^, 
Ttz.  Vartilltrie  fut  bitn  servie  a  ce 
9ilge;  the  artillery  A^-as  well  served  at 
this  siege. 

SERVICE,  {Service,  Fr.)  In  a  gc- 
neral  sense  of  the  word,  as  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  war,  evei7  species  of  military 
duty  which  is  done  by  an  inferior  under 
tba  influence  and  command  of  a  supe- 
rior. '  It  likewise  means  exploit,  a- 
chievement.  tt  also  points  out  the  pai^ 
Itcular  profession  to  which  a  man  be- 
longs, as  land  service,  sea  service,  and 
the  degree  of  knowledge  which  he  may 
liare  acquired  by  practice,  viz.  lie  has 
teen  a  great  deal  of  service. 

Service  likewise  m^ans  the  period 
during  wliich  a  man  has  done  duty,  or 
Ibilowed  'the  military  profession  in  an 
active  manner- 

To9ee  Service.  To  be  in  actual 
0intact  with  an  enemy. 

To  be  oji. Service.  To  be  doing  ac- 
tual duty  with  a  corps,  or  detachment. 

To  enter  M^o/Ae  Service.  To  pur- 
chase, or  receive  without  purchase,  a 
^mmission  in  the  army.  In  either  case 
|he  individual  must  be  recommended  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  or  to  the  se- 
cretary at  war,  (as  the  case  may  be) 
stating  him  to  be  fully  qualified  to  bold 
that  situation.  This  is  done  for  his 
Majesty's    approbation. — See   I^ecom- 

VEND. 

To  retire  from  the  S^^vxce.     To 


quii  the  army,  or  resijgn  with  or  vritb* 
out  the  advantage  of  being  benefited 
1)y  the  sale  of  one,  or  more  oonunis- 
sions. 

No  officer  can  rcsij^n  his  coinnais^ioQ^ 
or  retire  froiu  the  service,  without  bal- 
ing previously  obtained  his  Maiestr** 
permission  through  the  commander  w 
chief,  or  the  secretary  at  v^ur,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Tare/irf  f row  <^  Service,  keeping 
one\  rank.  It  has  sometimes  kappeoe:^, 
that  an  officer  has  ohijgiuied  perniissioo 
to  quit  the   army,  keeping  Uis    rank; 
by  which  means  he  has  been   enabled 
to  return  into  the  service,    and  to  take 
advantage  of  lus  original  standing    A 
very  meritonous  olliccr,    df  htgb  rank 
at  present,  was  permitted  to  retire  in 
this  manner.      There    have   been  in- 
stances of   o/Bcers  retiring,  not  only 
with  their  rank,  but  with  a  certain  aA 
lowanoe   from   the  regiment.      None, 
however,  of  any  description  have  oc- 
curred since  the  inauas;ement  of  the 
army  fell  to  the  present  commaisder  m 
chief,  who  is  decidedly  averse  to  erery 
thing  of  the  kind. 

Ityantrj/  Service.    Servioe  done  bv 
foot  solfLiers. 

Carahy  Service.    Service  done  by 
soldiers  on  horseback.    In  the  difien^ot 
exchanges  and  promotions  which  taks 
place,  tlie  strictest    regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  particular  branch  of  service, 
ai  which  tite  individual  \\as  been  trained 
For  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  bring  as 
officer  from  Gibralur,    after  ten  years 
residence,  to  take  the  coransand  of  a 
troop  of  life-guards,  or  light-dragooas 
in  Ilyd&JPark ;  and  it  ivouid  be  equally 
absurd  to  see  an  old  cavalry  officer  $ud< 
denly  undertake  the  management  of  an 
infantry  regiment,  ^ut  the  absurdity 
is  more  glaring  in  the  first  instance,  than 
in  the  latter;  and  weare  happy  to  learn, 
that  among  other  salutary  r^ulations 
whicli  have  taken  place,  in  consequence 
of  his  lioyal  Highness  the  commander 
in  chief's  attention  to  the  real  interesti 
of  tlie  British  army,  there  is  a  specitic 
instruction  given  to  all  colonels  of  c»» 
valry  regiments^  to  be  scmpubusly  mi- 
nute on  this  head. 

Genera/ '  Service.  This  terta  is 
applied  to  troops  that  are  liable  to  be 
sent  to  any  quarter  of  the  habitable 
globe.    Uenc^  men  raisad  for  graeral 
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service.  Regiments  composed  of  vo- 
hiuteers  from  the  militia  are  not  of  this 
viescription ;  nor  have  the  officers  who 
came  from  that  establishment^  pro* 
gressive  rank  in  the  arm^.  Stars  are 
«£Bxcd  to  their  names  ra  the  army 
list. 

A  Ittter  (jf  Service,  see  Letter. 

Hmne  Service.  In  a  militarv  sense, 
and  with  us,  the  duty  which  is  done 
vrithin  the  limits  of  the  three  united 
kingdoms,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
This  term  is  frequently  used  to  distin- 
guish such  troops  as  are.  not  liable  to 
aerve  beyond  spiedfied  limits,  from  those 
that  have  beoi  nised  for  general  ser- 
vice. 

,   Forni^n  Srrvici,  ttiilitary  duty,  or 
service  done  abroad. 

Secret  Service,  any  service  per- 
formed by  an  in<lividuaJ,  io  a  clandes- 
tine secret  manner.  It  likewise  means 
intelligence,  or  information  given  by 
spies  when  countries  are  eugaged  in 
war,  for  which  they  receive  pecuniary 
compensation. 

Secret  Service  money,  the  rei/ard 
or  compensation  which  is  given  for  se- 
cret intelligence. 

ifiir</ Service.  Tliis  term  is  used, 
among  the  British,  to  signify  the  exer- 
cise of  military  duties  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy:  we  saV)  he  has  iren 
much  hard  $ervice;  which  the  French 
express  thus :  II  a  beaucoap  serrL 

Services,  pecuniary  disbursements, 
or  paymeuts  which  are  made  fur  mili- 
tary purposes. 

jbtrt  de  SERVICE)  Pr.  to  be  on  duty* 

Etrt  de  Service  chei  U  roi^  Fr.  to 
do  duty  at  the  palace. 

Service  liken  ise  means  tour  of  duty, 
or  routine  of  senice. 

Sr.RVicc  de  tinfanterieen  matche,  Fr. 
die  regular  duties  or  routine  of  ser- 
vice which  an  infantry  regiment  goes 
through  when  it  receives  orders  to 
march.  These  are  the  general,  la  ge- 
ncrale  ou  ie  premier;  the  assembly, 
fat$emh/U  au  U  second;  the  troop,  le 
drapeam^  ou  le  dernier^ 

SERVtcB  det  pl&eetf  Fr.  tlie  regular 
duty,  or  routine  of  ser\'ice,  which  is 

g»rfunned  in  fortified  towns  or  places, 
f  this  description  are  garrison  duties. 
See  fEt$ei  sur  la  geience  de  la  guerre, 
par  Mons.  le  Boron  D'Kspaenacy  torn. 
iii.  p.  356y  and  Um  Element  MilUttiretf 


torn.  ii.  p.  116,  where  specific  regula- 
tions on  this  head  may  oe  seen,  Wa 
likewise  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
every  engineer  and  artillery  officer,  a 
late  valuable  publication,  entituled  Ep* 
std  Gcncrale  de  Fortification  et  stAt" 
toque  et  Defense  de*  places. 

Service  de  CampagnCy  Fr.  field  du- 
ties. Tliis  subject  lias  been  ably  treat* 
ed  by  several  French  writers,  and 
among  otliers  by  the  author  of  htf  Ele^ 
men»  J^Iililains,  torn.  ii.  p.  1,  &c  and 
in  torn.  iv.  p.  68,  &c.  We  likewise  re^ 
commend  to  Biitish  officers  in  general, 
a  small  treatise  wliich  has  latdy  b«eu 
publislied  at  the  Military  Library,  rela- 
tive tfl  the  duties  of  an  officer  in  the 
field,  and  principally  of  light  troops^ 
whether  cavalry  or  infantry;  as  goji-^ 
taining  much  ustful  information,  and 
preparatory  knowledge. 

Avoir  du  Service,  Fr.  a  vul^  tertti 
used  among  the  French  to  signify,  that 
a  man  hab  been  in  various  situations 
without  much  credit  to  himself,  or 
benefit  to  others.  It  is  particularly  a{>- 
plied  to  a  soldier  who  has  been  in  d^f^ 
ferent  services,  or  who  has  deserted  and 
gut  into  two  or  three  different  regi*> 
ments. 

Service  de  Grand  n^at  pas  heritsiMep 
Fr.  an  expression  used  among  ne 
French,  which  signifies,  that  attendance 
ou  tlie  great  seldom  produces  anjf  per- 
manent advantage.  £very  individual^ 
who  has  talents^  sitould,  of  course,  de« 
pend  upon  his  own  exertions. 

Faire  ton  Service,  Fr.  to  go  throogh 
the  functions  or  duties  of  a  place  or  sh 
tuatiou. 

SERVICEABLE,  capable  of  per- 
forniiu^  all  necessary  military  duty. 

S^RVIR  le  canon,  Fr.  to  serve  the 
cannon^  or  brin^  it  into  action. 

Servir  rarUllerie,  Fr.  to  serve  Umt 
artillerv,  or  bring  it  into  action. 

SERVITEUR,  Fr.  The  French  use 
this  word  in  the  same  way  that  wc  da 
servant;  Hence,  60a  serviteur  dM 
Frince,  de  Cetat,  de  la  Fatrie,  a  good 
servant  of  his  prince  or  sovereign;  e 
good  servant  of  tiie  state,  of  the  coun- 
try. By  ivhich  is  meant  a  lule  of  con- 
duct marked  by  zeal  and  assiduity,  to* 
gether  with  unshaken  fidelity;  ail  of 
which  are  essential  ingredients  in  the 
military  character* 
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To  SET  a  sentnfy  (pnaer  une  ienti- 
fulUy  Fr*)  to  place  a  soldier  at  any  par^ 
ticular  spot  for  its  secaritj. 

To  Set  on,  (attaqiur^  ¥t.)  to  at- 
tack. 

To  Set  at  defiance,  X^fi^^i  Fr.^  to 
defy;  to  dare  to  combat,  &c» 

To  Set  up,  (dreaer,  Fr.)  to  make  a 
man  fit  for  military  movements  and  pa- 
rade. It  is  observed  in  the  Rules  and 
Regulations,  that  too  many  methods 
<»nnot  be  used  to  supple  the  recruit, 
and  banish  the  air  of  a  rustic;  but 
that  excess  of  setting  up,  which  stiffens 
the  person,  and  tends  to  throw  the  body 
backward  instead  of  forward,  is  con- 
trary to  every  true  principle  of  move- 
ixient,  and  must  therefore  be  most  care- 
fully avoided. 

SETENDY,  Jfirf.  the  militia. 

SETTER,  in  gunnery,  a  round  stick 
to  drive  fuzes,  or  any  other  composi- 
tions, into  cases  made  of  paper. 

SHAFT-riw »».    See  Rings. 

SEUir^  Fr.  a  threshold. 

Seuil  d^ecluse,  Fr.  a  thick  piece  of 
wood  which  is  laid  cross-ways  between 
two  stakes  at  the  bottom  ot  the  water, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  supporting  the  flood- 
gate. 

SEUtL  dc  pant  Irthy  Fr.  a  thick  piece 
of  wood  with  a  groove,  which  is  fixed  on 
the  edge  of  the  counterscarp  of  a  foss^ 
or  ditoi,  in  order  to  bear  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  the  draw-bridge,  when  it  is 
lowered.  It  is  likewise  cdled  sommier, 
a  summer,  or  principal  beam. 

SEVIR,  one  of  the  chief  knights  of 
ancient  Rome,  being  six  in  all,  and  one 
to  each  ten ;  also  a  captain  of  a  regi- 
ment of  horse. 

SEWER,  (tgout,  Fr.)  a  drain,  con- 
duit, or  conveyance,  for  carrying  off 
water,  soilage,  &c.  It  is  necessary, 
that  every  building  have  conveniencies 
for  discharging  its  refuse  water,  and 
other  useless  and  ofiensive  matters.— 
These  are  obtained  by  digging  and  lay- 
ing sewers  and  drains  at  proper  depths, 
and  with  the  necessary  outlets.  The  great 
care  is,  that  they  be  large  enough;  that 
they  be  placed  snfliciently  deep,  and 
have  a  proper  descent;  that  they  be  well 
arched  over,  and  have  so  free  a  passage, 
that  there  be  no  danger  of  their  choak- 
ing  up ;  the  cleaning  them  being  a  work 
of  trouble  and  expence. 

Instead  of  making  the  bottom  of  the 


sewer  a  flat  floor,  it  should  be  xn  the 
form  pf  an  inverted  arch,  answering  io 
part  to  the  sweep  of  the  arch  above. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  freest  passage 
is  through  circular  channels  ;  mid  these 
might  easily  be  constructed  so  as  to  wear 
that  form;  they  would  resemble  so  many 
wi|ter-pipes  of  a  cxrcniar  base,  and  there 
would  oe  no  danger  of  their  filHtrg  op. 
The  perpendicular  walls,  would  not  re- 
tain any  thing,  because  there  are  oo 
angles  in  their  joining;  and  the  bottom 
bemg  round  and  free,  all  would  ran  q£ 

SiEX-^tngled,  having  six  axkgles. 

SEXTANT,  (Sextant,  Fr.^  in  ma- 
thematics, an  instrument  which  serres 
to  measure  angles.  It  is  the  segment 
of  a  circle,  or  an  arch  of  60  degreesy 
which  makes  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle. 

SEYMAK-Bam,  or  first  UaUemMU- 
general  of  the  Janizariet,   an   officer 
among  the  Turks  who  not  ooly  com- 
mands the  Janizaries  that  are   called 
Seymenii,  but  when  the  Aga,  (whicb 
signifies  chief  guar^an,   and    Aena, 
chi^f  or  guardian  of)  takes  the  leM, 
who  further  assumes  the  title  of  Kaymc- 
kan,or  his  lieutenant  atConstantiDople 
He  is  authorized  to  put  his  own  seal  upon 
the  difierent  dispatches  which  he  sends, 
aiid  takes  rank  of  all  the  sardans  or  co- 
lonels in  his  iuiisdiction^    He  is  like* 
wise  entrusted  with  the  entire  direction 
and  management  of  all  that  concerns,  or 
relates  to,  the  interior  goverameot  of  tlis 
Janizancs 

SEXTlbl,  Fn  the  sixth  day  in  the 
French  republiam  decade4 

SEXTILE,  Fr.  In  the  French  re- 
publican almanack,  a  year  is  said  to  be 
sextile,  when  it  contains  866  days ;  io 
which  case  there  is  a  sixth  coo»ple- 
mentaryday.  i 

SHAKEE,  Ind,  a  small  com  of  tlie 
value  of  about  three-pence. ' 

SHAKER,  Ind.  city. 

SHAIT,  Ind.  bridge,  embankment. 

SHAFT,  an  arrow;  a  laissive  wea- 
pon. 

Shaft,  in  mming;  a  narrow,  deep 
perpendicular  pit. 

Shafts  of  a  carriagef  are  two  poles 
joined  together  with  cross  bars,  by  whieb 
the  hind  liorse  guides  the  carriage,  and 
supports  the  fore  part  of  the  sham;  the 
hind  part  turning  round  an  iron  bolt. 

SuAFT«6ars,  are  two  pieces  of  wood 
to  fasten  the  hind  ends  of  the  shaft) 

together. 
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together,  iato  which  they  ane  pioiied 
with  woodeo  pins. 

SHALLIEy  ItuL  the  same  as  batty, 
which  signifies  rice  in  the  husk. 

SHAMROCK,  the  Irish  word  for 
three4e8fed  grass.  It  is  worn  by  the 
Irish  ia  their  hats  oa  St  Patrick's  day ; 
aa  the  leek  is  by  the  Welch  on  St.  Da- 
vid\  and  the  thistle  by  the  Scotch  on 
St.  Andrew's. 

SHANK,  the  long  part  of  any  in- 
strumenL 

SUAROCK,  Ind,  a  silver  coin,  equal 
in  value  to  about  one  shilling. 

SHAUMIARIS,  IntL  a  canopy  of 
cotton  cloth. 

SHAW,  Ind.  a  king. 

SHAWZADA,  Ind.  the  king's  son. 

SHEED,  Ind.  a  witness. 

SHEICK,  a  chief  of  a  tribe  among 
the  Arabs.  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  account 
of  a  campaign  with  the  Ottoman  armv, 
relates,  tnat  in  1800,  a  fanatic  sheick, 
who  pretended  to  be  inspired,  headed 
the  Fellahs,  (the  lowest  class  of  inha- 
bitants are  so  called  among  the  Arabs) 
of  the  district  of  Demenhor,  and 
caused  a  detachment  of  80  Frenchmen 
to  be  put  to  death  in  the  night;  this 
was  ercc^d  by  first  securing  the  sen- 
tinel. 

SHELL  o/*  a  swordj  (plaque  d^epie^ 
Fr.)  a  particular  part  of  a  sword,  which 
serves  as  a  shield  to  the  hand  when  it 
grasps  the  hilL  The  regulation  sword, 
wbicli  is  directed  to  be  worn  in  a  cross 
belt,  has  its  shell  so  constructed  that 
one  side  can  fall  down,  by  which  means 
the  hilt  hangs  more  conveniently. 

A  Spring-^H  ELI*  ^  a  Sword^  (plaque 
d'ipU  a  rasorty  Fr.)  a  shell,  which,  by 
means  of  a  spring,  can  lie  flat  against 
the  hip,  when  the  sword  is  worn  in  a 
cross-belt. 

SuELL,  a  short  jacket  without  arms, 
which  was  worn  by  light  dragoons,  and 
in  some  instances  by  the  infantry,  be- 
fore the  new  regulations  took  place, 
.  respecting  the  clothing  of  the  British 
army.  At  the  conunencement  of  the 
late  war,  some  militia  colonels  derived 
no  inconsiderable  emolument  from  this 
mode  o£  dress. 

Shells,  in  gunnery,  are  hollow  iron 
balls  to  throw  out  of  mortars  or  hdwit- 
zera,  with  a  fuze-hole  of  about  an  inch 
diameter,  to  load  them  with  powder, 
and  to  D^eive  the  fuze:  the  bottom,  or 


part  opposite  the  fuze,  is  made  heavier 
than  tne  rest,  that  the  fuze  may  fall  up* 
permost;  but  in  small  elevations  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  nor  is  it  necessary; 
for,  let  It  fall  as  it  will,  the  fuze  sets 
fire  to  the  powder  within,  which  bursts 
th^  shell,  and  causes  great  devastation. 
The  shells  had  much  better  be  made  of 
an  equal  thickness,  for  then  they  burst 
into  more  pieces. 

Metsag^B  ELts,  are  nothing  mora 
than  howitzer  shells,  in  the  inside  of 
which*  a  letter,  or  other  papers,  are  put; 
the  fuze-hole  is  stopt  up  with  wood  or 
cork,  and  the  shells  are  fired  out  of  a 
royal  or  howitzer,  either  into  agarrison  oc 
camp.  It  is*  supposed  that  the  persou 
to  whom  the  letfer  is  sent,  knows  the 
time,  and  accordingly  appoints  a  guard 
to  look  out  for  its  arrival. 

To  find  the  weight  of  a  Shell.  Rale. 
Doable  the  difierence  of  diameters  of 
the  shell  and  hollow  sphere,  and  7  times 
the  result  gives  the  weieht  in  pounds, 
cutting  off  tlie  two  right  hand  figures  of 
whole  numbers. 

Example,  Let  the  diameter  of  the  shell 
be  13  inches,  and  that  of  die  hollow 
sphere  9.5.  Then  the  cube  of  13  is  2 197", 
and  that  of  9.  5,  is  857.357 ;  the  differ^ 
ence  is  1339.635,  its  double  is  2679.95, 
which  moltiptied  by  7,  gives  18754.625; 
and  cutting  off  two  places  in  whola 
numbers,  the  result  is  187lb.  or  1  cwt. 
2  qrs.  21  lb.  the  weight  of  the  shell. 

SHEHISCHER  WAR,  Ind,  A  word 
which  corrt^ponds  with  Saturday. 

SHERISTA,  Ind,  An  officer;  a 
registry. 

To  ^HIFT,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
change  place  or  station.  Hence,  to 
shift  quarters.  In  the  exercise,  &c.  of 
a  battalion,  ofticers  commanding  di- 
visious  are,  upon  particular  occasions, 
such  as  marchittg  past,  &C,   to   shift 

Som  the  right  to  the  left,  to  conduct 
le  heads  of  files,  or  the  pivot  fianks, 
in  column  or^helon.  Whenever  offi- 
cers shift,  they  must  pass  briskly  by  the 
rear,  and  never  along  the  front  of  the 
division.  The  covering  serjeants  always 
move  with  them. 

The  SHILLINGS,  a  phrase  in  fa- 
miliar use  among  army  brokers,  to  ex- 
press a  certain  profit  or  per  centage 
which  they  gain  in  the  sale,  purchase, 
and  exchange  of  commissions.  The  re- 
gulated price  of  a  company  in  any  ro» 
5  N  gtmeut 
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giment  of  foot  being  1500/.  only,  that 
sum  can  be  lodged  at  an  agentrs,  or  a 
banker's;  but  if  the  company  be  (what 
is  called)  in  the  market,  tne  broker  who 
transacts  the  business,  receives  one  shil- 
ling in  the  pound,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
duce thb  premium,  the  purchaser  rives 
1500  guineas,  out  of  which  the  shillings, 
amounting  to  75/.  are  paid  to  the  bro- 
ker, leaving  the  nett  regulation  un- 
touched. 

Head-Quarter  SHIP,  the  ship  on 
which  the  commander  in  chief  of  an  ex- 
pedition is  embarked,  ahd  from  which 
simab  are  made  for  the  commanding 
omcers,  adjutants,  &c.  of  corps,  to  at- 
tend. 

Ho»piial  Ship,  the  ship  in  which 
the  ttck  and  wounded  soldiers,  &c.  are 
taken  care  of  on  expeditions,  and  during 
Bca  voyages. 

Frison  Ship,  a  ship  appropriated  for 
the  reception  of  prisoners  of  war,  &c. 

SHOCC  A,  Ifid.  any  letter  written  by 
the  king. 

SHOOKREWAR,  Ind.  a  woiti  which 
corresponds  with  Friday. 

SHOOTING.  See  Gunnert  and 
Projectile. 

SHORTEN  your  bridle,  a  word  of 
command  used  m  cavalry,  viz. 

1st  Seize  the  upper  end  of  the  reins 
of  the  bridle,  which  is  to  lie  on  the 
right  side  of  the  horse,  with  tlie  right 
band. 

2d.  Bring  it  up  as  high  as  your  chin, 
keeping  your  right  elbow  on  a  level 
with  the  shoulder. 

Sd.  Slip  your  left  band  along  the 
reins  of  tne  bridle,  end  take  hold  of  the 
loop  or  button,  which  is  near  the  upper 
enci  of  the  reins. 

4th.  Slip  the  loop  down  with, the  left 
hand  as  low  as  the  pommel  of  the  sad- 
dle. 

5th.  Bring  the  right  hand  down  with 
life  on  the  right  holster-cap,  quitting 
the  reins  of  tlie  bridle  with  both  hands. 
SHORT-ro//.    See  Signals. 
SHOT,  a  denomination  given*  to  all 
kinds  of  balls  used  tor  artillei^  and 
fire-arms;   those  for  cannon  being  of 
iron,  and  those  fQ&guns  and  pistols,  &c. 
of  lead. 
Grape  ) 

Cham   >SisoT.    See  Laboratory. 
Cote     3 
To  find  tht  weight  of  an  iron  Shot 


whose  diameter  is  eiven ;  and  the  con* 
trary.  Rule.  Double  the  cube  of  the 
diameter  in  inches,  and  multiply  it  hy 
7 ;  so  will  the  product  (rejecting  the  2 
last  or  right-hand  figures)  be  the  wogfac 
in  pounds. 

Kxample,  What  is  the  weight  of  an 
iron  shot  of  7  inches  diameter.  Tae 
cube  of  7  is  349,  which  doabled  is  686, 
and  this  multiplied  by  7  prodooes  480^ 
which,  with  tbe  right  hand  figures  re- 
jected, gives  48  pounds,  the  weight 
quired. 

N.  B.  This  rule  is  soffidentlj 
for  practical  uses. 

lo  find  the  diameter  rf  the  Shot, 
when  the  weight  is  given.  ^mIc  Mul- 
tiply tbe  cul^  root  of  the  woght  in 
pounds  by  1.983,  and  tlie  product  is 
the  diameter  in  inches. 

Example.  What  is  the  dianorteroT 
an  iron  shot  of  52  pounds?  The  cabe 
root  of  52  is  3.732,  which,  muhipiied 
by  1.923  gives  7.177  inches^  the  dia- 
meter required. 

Rule  hy  logarithmu 

To  1-Sd  of  the  log.  of  52       0.572001 

Add  the  constant  log.  0.283979 

And  the  sum  is  the  log.   >   ^  -»,.*^ 
ofthediameterr.177   \  <****»" 

To  find  the  diameter  of  a  Shot,  from 
the  impression  or  cavity  it  makes  by 
strikins  a  brass  gun,  or  other  object. 
Rale.  l)ivide  the  square  of  the  radius 
of  the  cavity  by  the  depth  of  it,  md 
add  the  quotient  to  the  depth ;  so  will 
the  sum  be  the  diameter  of  the  shot  i^ 
quired. 

Esample.  A  shot  having  strode  upoo 
a  brass  gun,  made  a  cavity  of  1.49 
inches  deep,  and  4.94  inches. diameter; 
what  was  the  siie  of  the  shot  ?  The  la- 
dius  of  the  cavity  is  2.47,  and  its 
square  is  6.1009,  which  divided  by  the 
depth  1.49,  the  quotient  is  4.1,  to 
which,  adding  1.49,  the  sum  5  J^9  inches 
is  the  diameter  required,  answering  to 
a  24-poander. 

Langrel  Si^oT,  a  sort  of  shot  which 
runs  loose,  with  a  shackle  or  joint  in 
the  middle. 

Spherical  Coie-SHOT.  Case-shot  b 
so  termed  from  the  whole  charge  of  the 
gun  being  contained  in  a  tin  case.  Tbe 
tin  case  is  cylindric,  in  diameter  a  little 
less  than  the  calibre  of  thegon  or  how- 
itzer. It  is  filled  with  iron  bdh,  so  as 
to  make  up  the  wdght  of  the  shot: 
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Thsse  baUa  are  seldom  \en  thkn  1}  oi, 
in  weight  But  little  effect  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  firing  case  shot  beyond  300 
yards,  from  the  very  great  divergeucy 
of  the  hells. 

SHOULDER,  the  upper  port  of  the 
blade  of  a  sword  is  so  called.  The 
shoulders  of  regiraental  sword*bIades, 
for  the  infantiTy  are  directed  to  be  one 
inch  broad  at  least. 

•    SnovLDKE"^  m  ba»tion,  in  fortifica- 
tion.   See  Epacle. 

BnovxjfZK-beltf  so  called  because  it 
hangs  over  the  shoulder,  to  carry  the 
bayonet  or  sword :  it  is  made  of  strong 
buff  leather. 

To  Sbouldkb,  in  a  military  sense, 
to  lay  on  the  shoulder,  or  to  rest  any 
thing  against  it  Hence,  to  shoulder  a 
musquet 

Shouldek  isriM^  a  word  of  com- 
mand which  is  ttseid  in  the  British  ser- 
vice.   See  Mamvau 

Rigkt  Shovu^zms  forward,  ?      Two 

J^  Shovldeks  /orwardf  y  terms 
of  command  in  the  British  service,  when, 
a  column  of  march  (in  order  to  follow 
the  windings  of  its  route)  changes  its 
^direction  in  general,  less  than  the  quar- 
ter of  the  circle.  See  Sections  99  and 
39  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 

SHROF,  Imd,  a  banker,  a  money- 
changer, or  one  who  keeps  a  shop  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public  in  pe- 
cuniary matters,  and  who  derives  cun- 
sideraue  advant^  from  the  circiH 
lating  oMdium  of  other  people's  pro- 

8HROFFING,  Ind.  the  act  of  ex- 
amining and  sortini;  money. 

SUUMSERTREEPUT,  Ind.  avowal, 
adcnowM^rment,  confession.* 

lb  SHUT,  to  dose^  to  make  not 
open. 

SHUT  ff nf,  a  word  of  command 
used  in  the  inspection  of  arms.  *  Place 
the  inside  of  your  fingers  against  the 
back  part  of  the  hammer,  and  brin^  it 
briskly  to  in  one  motion.  In  opening 
pans,  yon  place  the  thumb  against  the 
mside  of  tne  hammer. 

SHUTERNAUL,  JadL  a  sort  of  ar- 
qoebuss,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  back 
of  a  camel. 

SICK  and  Far/,  a  board  so  called,  to 
which  the  acents,  commissaries,  &c  be- 
'jomding  to  the  several  military  hospitals 
in  Gre»t  Britain,  are  fespooiibie. 


SlDE-ptecci,  of  gun-carriages.  See 
Car  at  AGES 

Si  DE-f (m/^s,  in  a  field  carriage,  are 
flat  iron  bands  which  go  rgund  the  side- 
pieces,  in  those  places  where  the  wood 
IS  cut  across  the  grain,  to  strengthen 
tdem  near  the  center  and  the  trail; 

SIEGE,  (tiige,  Fr.)  the  position 
which  an  army  takes,  or  its  encamp- 
ment before  a  fortified  town,  or  place^ 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  The 
term  comes  from  ti^ge,  which  signifies 
seat,  chair,  &c.  Hence,  to  sit  down 
before  a  place,  signifies,  in  a  militanf 
sense,  to  chuse  a  position  from  whicn 
you  may  commence  the  necessary  ope- 
rations to  attack  and  get  possession  of 
it.  The  French  use  the  word  generally 
as  we  do. 

To  undertake  the  Siege  of  a  town^ 
(entrefrendre  le  mge  d*une  vUle^  Fr.^  to 
invest  it,  to  form  lines  of  dircumvallap 
tion,  to  open  trenches,  &c 

To  lay  Siege  to  a  jTovn,  (faire  U 
iUge  d'une  vUU,fr.)  to  draw  your  forces 
round  a  town,  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing it 

To  cany  on  a  Siege,  (continuer  un 
9i^ge,  Fr.)  to  persevere  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, &c  in  gaining  ground  upon 
the  garrison. 

2b  lay  eloie  Siege,  (preuer  le  iiege, 
Fr.)  to  approach  close  to  the  walls  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  breach  and 
storming,  or  of  starving  out  the  garri* 
son.  For  a  full  and  scientific  explana* 
tion  of  the  different  methods,  which  are 
adopted  in  modem  times,  for  the  at- 
tack and  defence  of  places,  particularljr 
of  sieges,  see  Ettai  ucnerai  de  Fortifi* 
cation,  d'attaque  et  defeme  de  places, 
tom.  1.  page  61,  &c.  &c. 

Siege  brutque,  Fr.  an  expression  used 
among  the  French  to  signify  the  prompt 
and  immediate  movement  of  a  besieging 
army,  against  a  fortified  town  or  placetp 
witliout  waiting  for  the  regular  forma^ 
tion  of  lines,  &c  In  this  case  the  troopa 
make  a  visorous  attack  upon  all  the  out- 
works, and  endeavour  to  make  a  lodge- 
ment upon  the  counterscarpe.  When 
they  have  succeeded,  they  instantly 
throw  up  temporary  lines,  &c.  behind 
them,  in  order  to  secure  a  retreat,  should 
the  garrison  force  them  to  quit  thor 
ground. 

Siege,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  the  act 

of  iurrounding  a  fortified  place  with 
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an  army,  and  approaching  it  by  passages 
made  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  co- 
vered against  tne  fire  of  tlie  place. 

The  first  operation,  of  a  $iege  is  in- 
resting.  The  body  of  troops  investing 
a  town  should,  at  least,  be  as  strong 
again  as  the  garrison ;  so  as  to  be  able 
to  divide  itself  into  several  parties,  in 
order' to  take  .possession  of  all  the  ave- 
nues leading  to  the  place.  By  day  they 
should  keep  themselves  out  of  cannon- 
shot;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  dusk  they 
must  approach  much  nearer)  the  better 
to  be  aole  to  support  each  other,  and  to 
straiten  the  town. 

General  phrases  and  terms  used  at  a 
Sj  ege  arc,  viz. 

To  besiege  a  place.    See  Siege. 

To  accelerate  the  Siege,  (accefirer 
ie  si^ge,  Fr.)  is  when  an  army  Ciin  ap- 
proadi  so  near  the  place  as  the  covert- 
way,  without  breaking  ground,  under 
favour  of  some  hollow  roads,  rising 
grounds,  or  canties^  and  there  begin 
their  work. 

An  attack,  is  when  the  besieging  army 
can  approach  the  town  so  near  as  to  take 
it,  without  making  any  considerable 
iworks. 

To  form  the  Siege,  or  lay  siege  to  a 
placCf  (mtttre  le  siege  i  une  phee,  Fr.) 
there  must  be  an  army  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish five  or  six  reliefs  for  the  trenches, 
pioneers,  guards,  convoys,  escorts,  &c. 
and  artillery,  with  all  the  apparatus 
thereto  belonging ;  magazines  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all  kinds 
of  warlike  stores ;  and  a  general  hospi- 
tal, with  physicians,  surgeons,  medicines. 

To  raise  the  Si  ege,  (lever  le  siege,  Fr.) 
is  to  give  over  the  attack  of  a  place, 
quit  the  works  thrown  up  against  it, 
and  the  posts  formed  about  it  If  there 
be  no  reason  to  fear  a  sally  from  the 
place,  the  siege  may  be  raised  in  the 
day-time.  The  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion must  hai'e  a  strung  rear  guard,  lest 
the  besieged  should  attempt  to  charge 
the  rear:  if  there  be  any  fear  of  an 
enemy  ia  front,  this  order  must  be  al- 
tered discretionaliy,  at' safety  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  will  admit. 

To  turn  the  Siege  into  a  hlockadey 
(convertir  le  si^ge  en  btocuSf  Fr.)  is  to 
give  over  the  attack  and  endeavour  to 
take  it  by  famine ;  for  which  purpose 
all  tba  nvenucsy  gates,  and  streamy 


leading  into  *  the  place,  are  so  vdl 
guarded,  that  no  succour  c&d  get  in  id 
its  relief. 

To  insuU  a  worky  to  attack  it  in  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  mmnoer,  with 
small  arms,  or  sword  in  hand. 

Surprize^  is  the  taking  a  pinoe  by 
stratagem  or  treason. 

To  escalade  a  place,  is  to  approach  it 
secretly,  then  to  place  ladders  against 
the  wall,  or  rampart,  for  the  troops  to 
mount,  and  get  into  it  that  waT. 

To  petard  a  place,  is  privately  to  i^ 
proach  the  gate,  and  fix  a  petard  to  it, 
so  as  to  break  it  open  for  tne  troops  to 
enter. 

Line  of  circvmvaUation^  is  a  kind  of 
fortification,  con&istin£  of  a  parapet,  or 
breast-work,  and  a  ditch  before  it,  to 
cover  the  besiegers  against  saxy  attempt 
of  the  enemy  in  the  field. 

Une  of  countercaUation^  is  a 
work,  with  a  ditch  before  it,  to 
the  besiegers  against  any  sally  from  the 
garrison,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Hne  of  circumvallation  serves  to  protect 
them  in  the  field. 

Xiao,  are  works  made  to  cover  an 
army,  so  as  to  command  a  part  of  the 
country,  with  a  breast^work  and  a  ditch 
before  it. 

Retrenchment,  a  work  raaderoond  the 
camp  of  an  army,  to  cover  it  opaasl 
any  surprise. 

Une  of  counter^pproachf  a  tnodh 
which  the  besieged  make  from  the  o- 
vert-way  to  the  right  and  left  .of  the 
besiegers  attacks,  in  order  to  tooor 
their  works.  This  line  must  be  per- 
fectly enfiladed  from  the  covert-way 
and  the  half-moon,  &c.  that  it  may  be 
of  no  service  to  the  enemy,  in  case  be 
gets  possession  of  it. 

Batteries  at  a  siege,  cannot  be  erected 
till  the  trench  is  advanced  within  reach 
of  the  cannon  of  the  place;  that  is, 
withior  what  is  generally  understood  lo 
be  a  point-blank  range,  which  is  reckon* 
ed  about  SOO  toises,  or  1800  feet. 

Cannon  is  made  use  of  at  a  siege  for 
two  difierent  purposes;  the  first  to  drive 
away  the  enemy  from  thdr  defences; 
and  the  second,  to  dismount  their  gunsi 
To  produce  these  two  effiects^  the  bat* 
teries  should  not  be  above  the  mean 
reach  of  cannon-shot  from  the  place: 
therefore  there  is  no  possibility  m  cod* 
structing  them,  till  tne  fint  paiallel  ii 
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formed ;  and  as  the  distance  of  the  first 
parallel  fioin  the  second  is  generally 
300  toises,   the  batteries  must  be  on 
this  line,  or  beyond  it,  nearer  the  town. 
The  construction  of  batteries  belongs 
to  the  officers  of  the  roval  urtiUery«  who 
generally  consult  with  the  engineer  that 
nas  tlie  direction  of  the  siege,  as  well 
about  their  situation  as  about  the  num- 
ber of  their  guns  and  mortars.    They 
must  be  parallel  to  the  works  of  the 
town  which  they  are  to  batter.    It  is 
customary  to  place  the  mortar-batteries 
and  gun-batteries  side  by  side,  and  in 
the  same  line,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
batter  the  same  parts.  The  use  of  both 
is  to  demolish  tne  enemy's  works,  to 
dismount  their  guns,  to  penetrate  into 
iheir  powder  magazines,  and  to  drive 
the  besieged  from  their  works  and  de- 
fences; as  also  to  ruin  and  destroy  the 
principal  buildings,  by  setting  fire  to 
the  town ;  and  to  fatigue  and  distress 
the  inhabitants  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  shall  press  the  garrison  to  surren- 
der. 

To  salfy  at  a  iiege,  is  to  go  privately 
QUt  of  a  besieged  town,  fall  suddenly 
upon  the  besiegers,  and  destroy  part  of 
their  works,  spike  their  cannon,  and  do 
^ery  other  possible  damage. 

A  Molfyy  a  secret  movement  which  is 
made  out  of  a  besieged  town  or  place, 
by  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  an  enemy's  out- 
works^  Sec  Sallies  are  seldom  made 
whep  the  garrison  is  weak;  for  although 
they  molest  tlie  enemy,  and  keep  hmi 
on  the  alert,  yet  the  chance  of  losing 
men  renders  it  prudent  to  keep  within 
the  works. 

Sapt  in  a  iiege^  are  trenches  made 
under  cover  from  the  fire  of  the  place, 
behind  a  mantlet  or  stuffed  gabion :  they 
are  generally  ten  or  twelve  feet  broad. 
This  work  difiers  from  the  trenches,  in 
as  much  as  the  latter  are  made  uncover- 
ed. The  sap  has  also  less  breadth ;  but 
when  it  is  as  wide  as  the  trendi,  it 
bears  the  same  name.  There  are  va- 
rious sorts  of  saps,  viz. 

Single  $apf  is  that  which  is  made  on 
one  side  only,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  has  only  one  parapet. 

Double  tttpf  has  a  parapet  on  each 
«ide»  and  is  carried  on  wherever  its  two 
sides  are  seen  from  the  place. 
F^ing  iop,  it  that  in  which  the  be* 


siegers  do  not  give  themselves  tha 
trouble  of  filling  the  gabions  with 
earth :  it  is  made  where  the  workmea 
are  not  mtich  exposed,  and  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  approaches. 

Sop^faggots,  are  a  kind  of  fascines^ 
only  three  feet  long,  and  about  six 
inches  in  diameter. 

Saucistontf  are  another  species  of  fas* 
cines,  from  13  to  19  feet  long,  and 
from  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  used  in  making  batteries,  and  le* 
pairing  the  breaches. 

Softie,    See  Sally. 

jfai/,  or  rear  of  the  trench^  (Queu^ 
de  la  tranchicy  ¥r,)  is  the  first  work  the 
besiegef^  make  when  they  open  the 
trenches. 

Tambour,  is  a  kind  of  traverse,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  trench,  or  opening 
made  in  the  glacis  to  communicate  with 
the  arrows.  This  work  hinders  the  be- 
siegers from  being  masters  of  the  arrow, 
or  discovering  tlie  inside  of  the  place  of 
arms  belonging  to  the  covert-way. 

TraverUf  in  a  siege,  a  kind  of  re- 
trendiment  whidi  is  made  in  the  dry 
ditch,  to  defend  the  passage  over  it. 

Trencnei,  are  passages  or  turnings 
dug  in  the  earth,  in  order  to  approadi 
a  place  without  being  seen  from  its  de» 
fences. 

Wool-packs,  used  in  a  tiege,  difiier  from 
sand-bags,  in  this  only,  that  they  are 
much  laiger,  and,  instead  of  earth,  they 
are  filled  with  wool.  They  are  used  in 
making  lodgments  in  places  where  there 
is  but  Tittle  earth,  and  for  other  similar 
I  purposes.  They  are  about  &9^  feet 
high,  and  15  inches  in  diameter. 
.  Rear  of  an  attack,  is  the  pbue  where 
the  attack  begins. 

Front,  or  head  of  an  attack,  that  pert 
nest  to  the  place.     • 

Mantlets,  are  wooden  fences,  rolling 
upon  wheels,  of  two  feet  diameter;  the 
body  of  the  axle-tree  is  about  four  or 
five  inches  square,  and  four  or  6rt  feet 
long;  to  which  is  fixed  a  pole  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  long,  by  two  spars;  upon 
the  axle-tree  is  fixed  a  wooden  parapet, 
three  feet  high,  made  of  3-inch  planks» 
and  four  feet  long,  joined  with  dowel- 
pins,  and  two  cross-bars :  this  parapet 
ieao^  somewhat  towards  the  pcue,  and 
is  supported  by  a  brace,  one  end  of 
which  is  fixed  to  the  pole,  and  the 
other  to  the  upper  part  of  the  parapet 
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Mantiets  are  used  to  cover  tbe  sappers 
ift  front  Against  masket-sbot. 

Maxims  m  Sieges,  Isr.  The  ap- 
proaches sbottld  be  made  without  being 
seen  from  the  town,  either  directly,  ob- 
liquely, or  in  flank. 

a.  No  more  works  should^  be  made 
than  are  necessary  for  approaching  the 
place  without  being  seen ;  i.  e.  the  be- 
siegers should  carry  on  their  approaches 
tbe  shortest  way  possible,  consistent 
with  being  covered  against  the  cuemy^s 
£re. 

8.  All  the  parts  of  the  trenches  should 
mutually  support  each  othtr;  and  tiiose 
which  are  farthest  advanced,  should  be 
distant  from  those  that  defend  them 
about  ISO  or  ISO  tobes,  that  is,  within 
nubket-shot. 

4.  The  parallels,  or  places  of  arm^ 
tike  most  distant  from  the  town,  should 
lave  a  greater  extent  than  those  which 
are  the  nearest,  that  the  besiegers  muy 
ht  able  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank,' 
should  he  resoive  to  attack  the  nearest 
parallels. 

5.  The  trendi  should  be  opened  or 
begun  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place, 
witnoiit  exposing  the  troops  too  much, 
io  order  to  accelerate  and  diminisli  the 
aparations  of  the  siege. 

6.  Care  should  be  taken  to  join  tbe 
attacks ;  that  is,  they  should  have  com- 
ttiftiicatioQS,  to  the  end  that  tbey  may 
be  able  to  support  each  other. 

7.  Never  to  advance  -a  work,  unless 
k  be  well  supported;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, in  the  interval  between  the  2d  and 
^d'ploce  of  arms,  the  besiegers  should 
make,  on  both  sides  of  the  trenches, 
smaner  places  of  arms,  extending  40  or 
50  toiscs  in  length,  parallel  to  the  others, 
and  constructed  in  the  same  manner, 
which  will  serve  to  lodge  the  soldiers 
jn,  who  are  to  protect  the  works  de- 
aigned  to  reach  tne  third  place  of  arms. 

8.  Take  care  to  place  the  batteries  of 
Cannon  in  the  continuation  of  the  faces 
6f  the  parts  attacked,  in  order  to  silen^ 
iheir  Are ;  and  to  the  end  that  the  ap- 
proaches, being  protected,  may  advance 
With  greater  safety  and  expedition. 

9l  For  this  reason  the  besiegers  shall 
always  embrace  the  whole  front  attack- 
^dy  in  order  to  have  as  much  space  as 
Is  requisite  to  place  the  batteries  on  tlie 
|>roduced  faces  of  the  works  attacked. 

ta  Do  not  begin  the  attack  widi 
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works  that  lie  close  to  one  another,  or 
with  rentrant  angles,  which  ^itoutd  ex- 
pose the  attack  to  the  cross  fire  of  die 
enemv. 

Stifres  required  for  a  immtfCs  SiSGE  mrt 
nt^rhf  aijhihtti  .-— 

Powder,  as  the  garrison 

is  more  or  less  strong  8  or  9OCV00O)b. 

Shot  y°/ ^^f"*^""?  »*^~       -    J^ 
C  of  a  lesser  sort  -     20,000 

Buttering  cannon  *     -  -  W> 

Cannons  of  a  lesser  sort  •  40 

Small  fleld-pieces  for 

defending  the  lines  -^  50 

Mortars  for  throwing  \  *!!!"*  ?t 

^  t  stones  13 

Shells  for  mortars        -      15  or  tSfiOO 

Hand^renades        ...     40,000 

Leaden  bullets  -  -  180,000 

Matches  in  braces        -  •     tOpOO 

Flints  for  maskets,  best  sort      lOCM'^ 

Platforms  complete  for  guns  100 

Platforms  for  mortars  •-  60 

f  carriage  for  guns     -  80 

Spare  \  *^''^'^^^  '  ^        ^ 

^^      I  sponges,  rammers,  and 

^     ladles,  in  sets       -  90 

Tools  to  work  in  trenches      -     40fiOO 

Several  liand-jaeks,  gins,  sling^wts, 
travelling  forges,  and  other  ensues 
proper  to  raise  and  carry  heavy  burdeo5; 
spare  timber,  and  all  sorts  of  miner's 
tools,  mantlets,  stuflfed  gabious.  fasdocs^ 
pickets,  and  gabions. 

SIENS^  F^.  the  plural  of  sien,  kk, 
her^Sy  or  one*t  own.  This  word  is  used 
among  the  French,  to  signify  the  same 
as  genff  men,  people,  soldiers;  viz.  <$ 
general  fut  alkaudonnc  pur  let  tient,  Fr. 
that  general  was  abandoned  by  his  ova 
soldiers. 

/  SIEVE,  an  instrument,  which  by 
means  of  liair,  lawn,  or  wire,  is  capa- 
ble of  separating  the  fine  from  the  coarse 
parts  or  any  powder.^^ee  Grvpow- 
DSft,  Laboratoht,  ^c. 

SIES  or  SHI  AS,  Ind,  a  tribe  of  peo- 
ple in  the  N.  West  of  India. 

SIFFLEMENT,  Fr.  literally  laeans 
the  noise  of  a  whistle.  It  is  osed  n> 
express  the  sound  which  a  ball  or  bal* 
let  makes  when  it  cuts  the  air ;  as  i^e* 
ment  des  mrmet  i  feUf  the  whistliiig  or 
whizzing  noise  of  fire-arms. 

SIFFLET,  Fr.  a  whistle.  The 
French  make  use  of  the  whistle  on  board 
their  ships  in  tbe  same  manneras  wado, 
It  aaswera  the  same  poipotea  at  sea. 
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tftiat  the  dnrni  and  trumpet  do  on  shore* 
Xhc  boatswain's  whistle  pipes  alt  hands 
upy  as  occasion  reqaires  lu  a  ship :  and 
the  drum  and  trumpet  collect  troops 
together  io  camp,  garrison,  or  else-, 
^•here. 

SIG,  an  old  Saxon  word,  importing 
victory. 

SIGHT,  (Lm  Mire,  Tr.)  a  small 
piece  of  brass  or  iron  which  is  fixed  near 
to  the  muizie  of  a  musquet  or  pistol,  to 
serve  as  a  point  of  direction,  and  to  as- 
sist the  eye  in  levelling. 

SIGN,  a  seusibfe  mark  or  character, 
denoting  something  absent  or  invisible* 
As  the  trace  of  a  foot,  the  hand-writing 
or  mark  of  a  man ;  also  the  subscription 
of  one's  name. 

Si  OR  Manualy  the  king*s  si^ature  is 
so  called.  AM  commissions  m  the  re- 
gular array  of  Great  Britain,  army  war- 
rants, &c  bear  the  sign  manual.  The 
appointments  of  officers  in  the  volun- 
teers have  been  so  distinguished  during 
the  present  war.  Adjutants  only  in 
the  militia  have  their  commissions  ugn- 
ed  by  the  king;  those  of  the  field  offi- 
cers, captains,  and  subalterns,  &c  are 
signed  by  the  lords  lieutenants  of 
counties,  or  by  their  deputies  for  the 
dme  beings  sanctioned  by  a  previous 
intimation  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
that  the  kine  does  not  disapprove  of 
the  names  which  have  been  laid  before 
hinL 

SIGNAL,  iSignal,  Fr.)  Any  sifn 
made  by  sea  or  hind,  for  sailing,  ntarcb- 
^'gy  fi^iting,  &C.  Signals  are  likewise 
given  by  the  short  and  long  rolls  of  the 
drum,  during  the  exercise  of  a  batta- 
lion. 

SIGNAL,  in  the  tuH  qf  nar,  a  cer- 
tain sign  agreed  upon  for  the  conveying 
intelligence^  where  the  voice  cannot 
reach.  Si^n^ts  are  frequently  given  for 
the  beginning  of  a  battle,  or  an  attack, 
Uttually  with  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
sometimes  witli  sky-rockets,  £tc 

Signal  df'  attack  or  asmult,  (Sign^ 
dune  uttaquCf  <m  (fun  aisokt,  Fr.)— 
This  signal  may  be  given  in  various 
ways.  By  the  discharge  of  a  lighted 
shell,  bv  sky-rockets,  by  colours  dis- 
played from  a  conspicuous  spot,  &c.— 
In  1747,  Marshal  Lowendal  made  use  of 
li|$bted  shells  or  bombs,  when  he  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Bergen-op-«oom.«- 
During  the  ooost^matioii  of  uwiahabw 


tants,  which  was  excited  by  a  continual 
discharge  of  these  signal  shells,  the  gre- 
nadiers entered  a  practicable  breach, 
and  took  the  town  by  storra^ 

SiOKAJ.-^flag,  in  tmcient  miUtary  htp^ 
tory^  was  a  gilded  shield  hung  out  of 
th^admirars  galley :  it  was  sometimes 
a  red  garment  or  banner.  During  th« 
elevation  of  this  the  fight  continued^ 
and  by  its  depression  or  inclination  to-^ 
wards  the  ri^nt  or  left,  the  rest  of  the 
ships  were  directed  how  to  attack  their 
enemies,  or  retreat  from  them. 

Signals  made  hy  the  coUmrt  of  nn 
^^^9  (SignaujF  det  Enteignet,  Vr*) 
The  ancients  had  I'ccourse  to  all  the  va« , 
nous  methods  which  could  be  used  by 
signals,  to  express  the  particular  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  and  to  indicate  mea* 
sures  that  should  be  adopted  If,  dur* 
ing  an  engagement,  victory  seemed  in- 
clined more  to  one  side  tnan  another, 
the  colours  belonging  to  the  victorious 
party  were,  instantly  bent  towards  its 
yielding  antagonist.  This  sienal  was 
conspicuous  to  the  men,  and  excited 
tliem  to  fresh  efforts.  They  imbibed 
the  most  lively  hopes  of  success,  and 
eagerly  pressed  forward  to  reap  tho 
advantages  of  braveiy  and  good  con- 
duct. 

When  an  army  was  hard  pressed  by 
its  enemy,  the  colours  of  the  former 
were  raised  high  in  air,  and  were  kept  in 
a  perpetual  flutter  and  agitation,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  to  the  soldiers, 
that  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  still 
doubtful,  and  that  nothing  but  courage 
and  perseverance  could  &termine  the 
victory.  If,  in  the  heat  of  action,  any 
particular  regiment  seemed  to  waver 
and  ^ve  way,  so  as  to  cause  an  appre* 
hension  that  it  might  finally  be  broken, 
its  colours  were  instantly  stiatched  out 
of  the  bearer's  hands  by  the  general  or 
commanding  officer,  and  thrown  into 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  It  fre- 
quently happened,  that  the  men,  who 
were  upon  the  point  of  yielding  ground 
and  flying,  received  a  fresh  impulse 
from  this  act,  rallied,  and  by  a  despe- 
rate effort  of  courage  recovered  the  co- 
lours, and  restored  the  day.  This  me* 
thod  of  re-animating  their  legions  wa^ 
generally  resorted  to  by  the  Romans 
We  have  had  instances  in  modern  times, 
where  the  fortune  of  the  day  has  been 
wholly  decided  by  some  sudden  and  un- 
expected 
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expected  act  of  an  individaal.  In  the 
reigo  of  Louis  XIV.  a  private  soldier 
threw  bis  hat  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemY>  during  a  hard  fought  and  doubt- 
ful battle,  expressing  thereby  that  fresh 
succours  were  arrived  to  strengthen  the 
French  array.  This  circumstance,  so 
apparently  trifling,  produced  the  cle- 
tired  effect.  It  wrew  the  enemy  into 
confusion,  gave  the  French  fresh  spirits, 
and  finally  determined  the  victory  in 
their  favour.  We  read  of  various  in- 
itances  in  which  signals  have  been  used 
to  express  the  personal  danger  of  a 
king  or  generaly  who  was  fighting  at 
the  head  of  a  select  body  of  men. 
The  knowledge  of  the  criti(^  position 
in  which  their  leader  stood,  excited 
fresh  courage  in  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
and  drove  them  to  acts  of  the  greatest 
intrepidity.  In  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent war  some  examples  of  the  same 
sort  might  be  adduced,  both  on  the  side 
of  Austria^  and  on  that  of  France.  The 
bridge  of  Lodi,  the  passage  of  tlie 
Tei^emend,  &c.  would  illustrate  any 
observations  we  could  mlike  upon  the 
sabjecL 

Nor  are  the  advantages,  which  arise 
from  the  use  of  signals,  confined  to 
these  particular  cases.  Various  cir- 
cumstances grow  out  of  the^  desultory 
nature  of  military  operations,  to  render 
flags  of  communication  indispensably 
necessary.  The  vast  scope  which  is 
given  to  modem  tactics,  makes  it  impos- 
sible, that  the  human  e;^e  or  voice 
should  take  in  all  the  critical  manceu- 
yres  or  evolutions  that  occur,  when 
an  extended  line  is  actually  engaged. 
The  right  wing  may  be  giving  way,  while 
the  left  is  gaining  ground,  and  the  cen- 
ter might  be  in  danger,  while  the  two 
flanks  were  rapidly  advancing  with  ap- 
parent security  against  the  enemy. 
Under  these;  circumstances,  a  general, 
by  means  of  communicating  signals, 
would  be  enabled  to  provide  for  every 
contingency^  without  losing  time  by 
sending  his  orders  verbally.  Altliougli 
signal  flags,  in  modern  en^ements, 
have  been  g^erally  laid  aside,,  tlieir 
use  has  been  acknowledged  in  the 
adoption  of  warlike  instruments,  which 
by  tne  variety  of  their  sounds  convey 
the  necessary  directions  to  an  engaging 
arm.  . 

The  ancients  had  signals  which  they 


called  Mute  Signahy  (Signaux  muets^) 
—-These  consisted  in  certain  actions  oe 
signs  that  were  made  by  a  i^eoeni; 
such  as  waving  the  hand,  brandishia^ 
a  stick  or  sword,  or  by  exhibitii^  to 
view  any  part  of  his  oress^  accoutre- 
meuts,  &c.  Instances  of  tbe  same  kia^ 
have  occurred  among  the  modeno. 
Under  this  denomination  may  likewbt 
be  classed  the  different  signals  whadi 
are  made  for  the  movement,  marchioe. 
and  manoeuvring  of  troops^  in  and  uus 
of  quarters. 

When  troops  are  scattered  or  sqis^ 
rated  from  one  another,  it  is  usual  to 
communicate  by  means  of  fires  l^tcd 
upon  eminences,  durine  the  night,  and 
by  smoke,  during  the  £iy. 

In  former  times,  large  pieces  of  wocxf 
were  hung  above  the  towers  of  cities  or 
castles,  w-hicb,  by  being  drawn  up  or 
lowered,  gave  intelligence  of  what  pas- 
sed.   This  method  has  been  suooeedeii 
by  the  invention  of  telegraphs,    wbidi 
answer  every  purpose  of  <x>nimunica- 
tion,    when   they   can   be   estabiisM 
through  any  extent  of  country.     Be 
sides  those  signals,    there  are  othen 
which  may  be  called  vocal  and  demi- 
vocaL  f  The  vocal  signals  are  tbose  of 
the  human  voice,  which  consist  in  the 
necessary  precautious  that  are  adopted 
to  prevent  a  guard  or  post  from  beiDS 
surprised,  to  enounce  words  of  coid- 
maud  in  action,  6ic.     Of  tbe  first  de- 
scription are  paroles  and  countersigos, 
which  are  exchanged  between  those  to 
whom  they  are  intrusted,  and  which 
are  frequently  altered,  during  tbe  day 
and  nigut,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
receiving  any    information    by  meau 
of  spies.     1  he  demi-vocal  signals  are 
conveyed  by  military  instruments ;  the 
different  soundings  of  which  indicate, 
instantaneously,  whether  an  army  is  to 
halt  or  to  advance,  whether  troops  ira 
to  continue  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enemv, 
or  to  retreat. 

The  demi-vocal  signals,  directed  to 
be  observed  in  the  British  service,  as 
far  as  re^rds  the  manoeuvring  of  corpi^ 
&c  consist  of  signals  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Jight  infantry,  and  of  cavahy 
regiments,  squadrons,  or  troops:  the 
latter  are  properly  called  soundings^ 
Light  infantry  signals  are  to  gi\e  ootice^ 
— to  advance;  to  retreat ;  to  haU;  ta 
cease  firing;  to  assemble i  or  call  in  all 
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parties.    Ill  the  regulatioDs^  printed  by 
MUtliority,   it  is  observed,   tbat  tbese 
signals  are  to  be  always  considered  ag 
fixed     and  determines  ones,    and  are 
never  to  be  changed.     The  bugle  horn 
of  each  curopany  is  to  imike  himself 
perfect  master,  of  them.     All  signals 
are  to  be  repeated ;    and  all  those  sig- 
nals which  are  made  from  the  line  or 
column,  are  to  convey  the  intention  of 
the  commanding  oiEcer  of  the  Une  to 
the  oHicer  commanding  the  light  infai>- 
Crv,  who  will  communicate  them  to  the 
several  companies  or  detachments  either 
by  word  or  signal. 

SrcNAL  Staff,  In  matters  oL  military 
parade  it  is  usual  to  fix  a  red  flag,  some- 
what larger  than  a  camp  colour,  to  point 
out  the  spot  where  the  general,  or  otiker 
commanding,  takes  his  station  in  front 
of  a  line.  This  is  called  the  signal 
staff. 

SIGNALEMENT,  Fr.  The  descrip- 
tion of  a  man's  person,  his  appearance, 
^'c.    Having  omitted  to  mention  the 
iliiglish  term  under  its  appropriate  let- 
ter D,  we  shall  give  it  under  the  French 
word  Signalement,    which  signifies  not 
only  the  description  of  a  man's  figure, 
but  an  exact  and  specific  detail  of  such 
marks  and  prominent  features,  that  by 
comparing   the  copy   taken  on  tpaper 
with  the  original,  tfie  latter  may  be  in- 
btnntly  recognized.     It  is  the  custom 
in  all  well  regulated  armies  for  every 
rtgiroeat  to  have  an  exact  description 
of  each  man  that  belongs  to  it,  speoifi- 
cally  drawn  out  in  the  adjutant's  book . 
So  that  when  a  soldier  deserts,  a  copy 
is  instantly  taken,    and  forwarded  to 
those  places  to  which  he  is  most  lik^y 
to  resort. 

SIGNUM.  A  standard,  an  ensign, 
a  streamer,  a  flag.  In  the  early  days 
of  Kome,  the  military  ensign  or  stand- 
ard consisted  of  a  wisp  or  handful  of 
straw,  which  was  fixed  at  tlie  end  of  a 
pike.  It  was  then  called  Manipulut 
J'aniy  a  bottle  of  bay.  By  decrees,  the 
Romans  adopted  more  respectable 
marks  to  move  by.  The  wisp  of  straw, 
or  bottle  of  hay,  was  changed  into  a 
piece  of  wood  which  lay  crossways  at 
the  end  of  a  pike,  and  underneath  the 
traverse  hong*  different  small  figures 
and  representations  t)f  the  gods.  In 
latter  periods,  the  likenesses  of  tlie  dif- 
hteul  cfsperors  were  suspended  in  the 


same  manner.  The  staff,  in  these  cases, 
was  nmde  of  solid  -silver,  so  that  it  re- 
quired uncommon  strength  of  body  to 
be  able  to  carry  the  Signvm,  When 
the  armies  were  ancaniped,  each  legion 
had  its  signuni  erected  in  front  6f  the 
pretorium;  which  was  always  close  to 
the  general's  tent. 

SiGKVu  Miiitare,  The  watch-word 
which  was  given  amon^  the  Romans, 
to  the  tribunes  that  were  on  *guard. 
The  signum  miiitare  was  changed  every 
morning.  The  watch-word  of  the  pa- 
trole  was  also  called  tenitera,  wliich  sig- 
nifies a  signal  in  war ;  any  private  sign 
or  token. 

SrcNUM  Prqfcetionit.  The  signal 
for  marching,  which  was  given  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  was  so  called. 
It  corresponds  with  our  beat,  the  g^ 
neroL 

Signum  Pugrut,  The  signal  for 
battle  which  was  used  among  the  an- 
cient Romans.  When  this  happened, 
a  red  coat  of  arms  was  displayed  above 
the  general's  tent,  after  which,  all  tlie 
different  warlike  instruments  sounded 
together,  and  proclaimed  the  signal  of 
at(A(*k 

SIGUROIIAI^  Ind,  A  feudal  te- 
nure. 

SIGUETrE,  Fr,  The  same  es 
cavesson,  a  sort  of  noseband,  some- 
times made  of  iron,  and  sometimes  of 
leather  or  wood ;  sometimes  flat,  and 
sometimes  hollow  or  twisted ;  which  is 
put  upon  the  nose  of  a  horse,  to  for- 
ward the  suppling  and  breaking  of  him. 

SILENCE,  (SJiencf,  Fr.)  This  word  . 
is  used  by  the  French  as  a  caution  to 
soldiers  to  prepare  for  any  part  of  the 
military  duty  or  exercise. — ^The  French 
have  like\%-ise  another  term  which  cor- 
responds with  our  word  attention— See 
Garde  i  vout.-^Vfe  use  Attention  in 
both  instances. 

SILHATARIS,  Fr.    SeeSpAsn. 

SILL^VDARS,  Ind.  Armour-bear^ 
ers  belonging  to  the  Mahratta  princes, 
who  are  obliged  to  furnish  a  ^rtain 
number  of  men,  composing  the  second 
class  of  their  cavalry. 

SILLAGE,  Fr.  Ihe  wake  of  a  ship ; 
the  trace  which  a  vessel  leaves  astern 
when  she  moves  forward. 

SILIX)N,  in  fortification^  is  a  work 
raised  in  the  middle  of  a  ditch,  to  de- 
fend it  when  it  is  too  wide,    It  has  no 
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particular  form,  and  is  sosuetimes  made 
with  little  basiionsy  half^moousy  aud 
fedansy  which  are  lower  than  the  works 
of  the  place,  but  higher  than  the  covert'- 
way.  It  is  more  frequently  called  en- 
vclopCf  which  see. 

SIMILAR  polygons^  are  such  as 
hare  cheir  aogles  severally  equal,  and 
iSie  side9  about  those  angles  propor* 
tional. 

Simple  SQLDATy  Fr.  ^A  private 
soldier. 

SIMPUnCATION,  (Sinmlificaiion, 
Fr.)  The  act  of  rendering  plain,  clear, 
and  simple.  ,  The  state  of  any  thing 
that  is  made  plain  and  simple.  This 
substantive,  like  the  verb,  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  French;  who  say 
familiarly,  TravoiUtr  d  ia  simplification 
ttune  affaire ;  to  endeavour  to  make  a 
matter  plain  and  conspicuous.  The 
gimplification  of  army  accounts  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  debirable  objects 
in  finance,  especially  during  a  war, 
when  so  many  branches  of  service  ren- 
der them  unavoidably  complicated.  It 
is,  however  curious  to  remark,  that 
since  the  simplification  of  army  ac- 
counts is  said  to  have  taken  place^  by 
the  abolition  of  arrears,  &c.  every  re- 
gimental rank  of  Oommisbioued  officers 
(infantry)  has  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  that  is  given  for 'the  ex- 
ercise  of  arithmetical  powers ;  nor 
has  the  contriver  ef  it  less  cause  to  be 
proud  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
proportionably  dividing  the  lowest  silver 
coin,  so  as  to  leave  some  broken  iigure, 
to  be  calculated  and  adapted  to  a  square 
sum.  It  is  not  less  curious  to  observe, 
that  of  the  four  difierent  ranks  under 
that  of  a  commissioned  officer,  tliree 
recdve  pay,  the  daily  rate  of  which  is 
a  fractional  part  of  a  halfpenny.  The 
following  two  instances  wiU  prove  our 
assertion,  vjz. 

Lieut  Colonel    15s.  lid.  per  diem. 

Major        •        14s.     Id.    ditto. 

Captain       •        ps.    5d.    ditto. 

lieutenant  bs»^  8d.    ditto. 

Ensign         -        4s.    8d.    ditto. 

Serjeant       •        Is.    6id.  ditto. 

Corporal      -        Is.    S^d.  ditto, 

Dniinmer    -        Is.    l^d.  ditto. 

7b  SIMPLIFY.  This  word  has 
been  adopted'amongst  men  of  business 
and  arrangement,  from  the  French  stf»- 
fUfitf^  which  means  to  relate  ths  bare 


matter  of  facL    This  8igoificstioB]ue< 
wise  reaches  every  species  of  suI^a, 

&C. 

In  order  to  place  the  advantaces  si 
simplification  m  the  clearest  pcHotol 
view,  we  submit  the  following  fssat 
ration  of  the  words  of  comoMod  ^scz 
were  given  io  1689^  and  may  be  rtk! 
in  an  old  book  entituled  the  P<rfWr« 
of  MilUary  Discipline,  after  th^u^ 
method^  as  practiced  in  Engta»d»M 
Ireland^  &c:  pr  the  indtutritmi  &* 
tier's  Golden  TreoMry  i^  Kno^ 
in  the  Art  of  Making  War,  tu.- 

1  Musketeers,  have  a  care  of  tiv 
eiercise,  and  carry  your  arms  wdL 

9  Lay  your  nght  hands  oo  fx 
muskets. 

3  Poise  yonr  muskets. 

4  Rest  your  muskets. 

5  Cock  your  muskets. 

6  Guard  your  muskets. 

7  Present. 

8  Fire. 

9  Recover  your  arms. 

10  Half  bend  yonr  musketi. 

11  Clean  your  paiia. 

12  Handle  your  primers. 

13  Prime. 

14  Shut  your  pans. 

15  Blow  off  your  looss  com. 

16  Cast  about  to  charge 

17  Handle  your  chargers. 

18  Open  them  with  your  teeth. 

19  Charge  with  powder. 

20  Draw  forth  your  scowrerfc 
81  Shorten  them  to  an  tock. 
S9  Charge  with  bullet. 

23  Ram  down  powder  and  fasQ* 

24  Withdraw  your  scowrers. 

25  Shorten  them  to  a  handfoL 

26  Return  your  scowrers. 

27  Poise  vour  muskets. 

28  Shouloer  your  musksta 

29  Order  your  muskets.  .    • 
SINE.    In  geometry,  sri^«*J'^ 

a  right  line  drawn  from  one  ena  w 
arch  perpendicularly  upoo  ebedtfflj^ 
drawn  from  the  other  endof  wean*- 

SINGE.  Fr.  An  insiruBJent  locat- 
ed.   See  Pantocrapb.  .i.  . 

SINECURE.  Dr.  Jo^^^ 
sinecure  an  office  which  ^  "j^JJ^ 
without  anv  employmeau   Of  ^^^^ 

scription,  m  a  '?||jj«^y  »«^^,di» 
appomtments  which  aam»  •  0|^ 
upon  deputies ;  so  that  tbc  ^fjh^i 
der  reeeives  the  pablicaoacj  "^^ 
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«loiiig  «ay  public  larvioe;  ao  abuse  tbat 
hmM  been  very  juithr  reprobated  by  the 
•eUcc  cominittee  or  the  bouse  of  com* 


SIXEW.    See  the  artide  Aboevt. 

SINGLE  tsomtmtf  a  cootest  in  which 
iKiC  more  than  fvo  are  engaged* 

SINUS,  JV*.  See  Lina  for  its  geo- 
metrical acceptation. 

Sf  MUSi  in  £nglishy  signi6es  a  bay  of 
tlie  sea^  an  opening  of  the  land;  any 
fold  or  opening. 

SINUtolDE,  IV*.  A  geooietrical 
curve,  whidi  has  been  imagined  by 
Monsieur  B^dor,  /or  the  purpose  of 
balancing  or  preserving  the  equipoise 
Qf  a  draw-bridge.  See  Sdetice  des  /a- 
ginmu%  lifO,  iv.  See  likewise  the  spe- 
cific ooostraction  of  this  curve  as  ex- 
plained  by  the  Marquis  de  lHopital, 
an  a  book  entituled»  Acta  ErudUomm, 
published  at  Leipsick,  in  1695;  and  de- 
monstrated by  IL  BemottilJiy  who  dis- 
covered, that  this  curve  was  nothing 
more  than  the  eincycloid,  which  see. 

SIPHON,  O^pAon,  likewise  Sipkan, 
Tr,)  In  hydraulics,  a  crooked  tube, 
one  IcK  or  branch  whereof  is  loi^r  thaii 
the  other*  It  is  used  in  the  raising  of 
fluids,  emptying  of  vessels,  and  in  va- 
rious hydrostatical  experiments. 

SIRKAR,  Ind.    The  govemmeat. 

SIROC.  From  Sirios,  the  dog-star. 
The  wind,  which  we  call  south-east,  is 
so  called  in  Italy. 

SISTRUM.  A  musicsl  instrument 
which  was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  in 
their  armies.  It  also  signifies,  generally, 
au  instrument  used  in  battle  instead  of 
a  trumpet.  Likewise  a  brasen  or  iron 
timbrel,  much  like  to  the  kettle-drum. 

2b  SIT,  (aiKMr,  Fr.)  In  a  military 
seosc^  to  take  a  stationary  position ;  as, 
To  iii  befdfrt  a  fortified  place ;  to  lie 
encamped  for  tfaie  purpose  of  besieging 
it  The  French  use  the  word  asseoir  as 
an  active  verb^  with  respea  to  military 
matters,  vix.  amemr  un  eamp^  to  pitch  a 
camp.  li  auit  son  camp  hori  de  la 
portee  du  canon  de  la  ville ;  he  pitched 
nis  camp  out  of  the  range  of  the  toWn's 
csnnoB. 

Srru£,  Fr.  Situated;  placed; 
pitched.  The  French  say,  un  camp 
%ien  utulf  a. camp  well  situated,  or 
pitched. 

SIXAIN.  Sixth,  Sexagrna,  in  war, 
an  sodeat  order  of  battle^  wherein  six 


battalions  beinc  ranged  in  one  line,  the 
second  and  fifth  were  made  to  advance 
to  form  the  van  cuard ;  the  first  and 
sixth  to  retire  to  form  the  rear  guard  ; 
the  third  aud  fourth  remaining,to  form 
the  main  corps.  The  word  is  derived 
•from  the  French,  ifvhich  signifies  the 
same  thing.  The  sixain  ordi^  qf>battle 
may  be  formed  with  njX  the  battalions 
whose  number  is  produced  by  the  nuOH 
ber  six.  Twelve  battalions,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  ranged  in  order  of  bat^ 
tie,  by  forming  two  Sisaim ;  and  ei^ 
teen  battalions,  by  forming  thfee  tixanntp 
and  so  on  progrecsively. 

To  SIZE.  In  a  military  sense  to  take 
the  height  of  men  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  them  in  military  array,  and  of 
rendermg  their  relative  statures  more 
effective.  In  all  regiments  the  sizing  b^ 
gins  from  flanks  to  centre,  the  tidiest 
men  beins  placed  upon  the  right  and 
left  of  the  several  companies  in  the 
front  rank,  and  the  shortest  in  the 
center  and  rear  ranks.  The  flank 
troops  of  a  squadron  must  be  sited  iti 
the  followin|  manner: — ^That  of  the 
right  flank,  from  right  to  left;  that  of 
the  left  flank,  from  left  to  right;  the 
center  one  from  center  to  flanks :  the 
tallest  man  must,  of  course,  be  always  - 
in  the  part  where  the  sizing  bqpns,  es* 
cepting  the  corporals,  one  of  whom 
must  be  on  each  flank  of  the  front  rank 
of  the  troop,  co\'ered  by  a  clever  soU 
dier  in  the  rear  rank.  If  there  be  only 
two  troops  in  a  squadron,  they  size  the 
right  from  the  left,  the  left  fVom  the 
right  flank.  A  question  has  arisen 
among  military  men,  espedaliy  among 
those  who  has  seen  service,  respecting 
the  propriety  of  pladug  the  shortest 
infantry  men  in  tne  centre  and  rear 
ranks. 

SKAIT,  Skate,  or  Scate;  Slddar^ 
Swedish;  SkU  Islandic;  Sccabba, 
Saxon;  Skier,  Norwegian;  Fatin^  Fr. 
A  sort  of  shoe  or  sandal  made  of  wood, 
and  armed  with  iron  for  sliding  on  ice. 

Skates  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
all  Northern  nations,  eitlier  for  espe> 
dition  in  travelling  or  amusement.  Tn^ 
are  made  of  wood  and  iron,  fastened 
to  the  feet  by  straps  of  leather  or  by 
screws.  The  Dutcn  were  probably  the 
original  inventors;  but  the  English  have 
greatly  improved  upon  them,  for  by 
comparing  them  togetiier,  the  prefer- 
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ence    must  be  given  to    the    latter. 
Skates  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  need- 
less to  desdribe  them.    It  will  be  ne- 
cessary however,  to  remark,  that  the 
Dutch  skates  are  very  long  in  the  iron, 
of  a  flat  broad  surface,-  to  enable  them 
-to  run  over  rough  ice  with  ease  and  cx- 
'peditil^,  while  those  that  are  used  by 
the  English  are  short  and  circular,  so 
'that  not  above  two  inches  of  it  touch 
'the  ice,  and  all  that  is  required,  is  for 
•th^  skater  to  keep  his  body  in  a  proper 
equilibrium.    It  has  another  advantage 
over  the  Dutch,  the  friction  on  the  ice 
is  considerably  diminished.      In  Hoi* 
land,  it  is  not  so  much  a  diversion  as 
an  employment.    Women   as   well   as 
men,  practice  it  for  the  purpose  of  go- 
ing from  one  place  to  another,  and  car- 
rying provisions  to  market      But  it  is 
in    England    that    skating   has    been 
brought  to  the  highest  perfection.    An 
artillery  officer,  about  30  or  40  years 
ago,  published  a  very  ingenious  trea- 
tise on  it,  which  work  is  now  seldom 
to  be  met  with.     In  it  he  lays  down 
rules  for  the  art,  which  is  still  bipable 
of  great  improvement. 
'     In  Norway,  a  kind  of  skate  is  used 
for  travelling  upon  land.      These  are 
formed  of  planks  of  wood  as  broad  as 
-the  hand,  and  nearly  of  the  thickness 
of  the  little  finger,  the  middle  under- 
neath being  hollowed  to  prevent  vacil- 
lation, and  to  facilitate  tne  adva^icin^ 
in  a  direct  line.     The  plank  fastened 
under  the  left  foot  is  ten  feet  in  length ; 
that  intended  for  the  right  is  only  six, 
or  thereabouts;  both  of  them  are  bent 
upwards  at  the  extremities,  but  higher 
before  than  behind.    They  are  fastened 
to  the  feet  with  leather  straps  attached 
to  the  middle  of  tiiem,  and  for  tliis 
purpose  they  are  formed  a  little  higher 
and  stronger  in  that  part 

The  plunk  of  the  right  foot  is  gene- 
rally lined  below  with  the  rein  deer's 
•kin,  or  at  least  with  skin  of  the 
sea-wolf)  so  that  in  drawing  the  feet 
successively,  in  right  or  parallel  lines, 
witli  skates  thus  lined  with  skin,  and 
very  slippery  in  the  direction  of  the 
hair,  the  ^inlober  or  skater  fmds  them, 
nevertheless,  capable  of  resistance,  by 
affording  a  kind  of  spring  when  hie 
vould  support  himself,  with  one  foot,  in 
•a  contrary  direction,  a»  by  much  move- 
.«enc  he  niifies  up  the  hair  or  bristly 
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part  of  the  skin.     With  skaits  an  dtf 
plan,  it  is  astonishing,  (however  looc 
or  compact  the  snow  may  be,)  towfasis 
distance  a  Norwegian  will  travel  in  a  ik|. 
lo  Canada,  the  Indians  ^  aod  other  ia- 
habitants,  make  nse  of  what  axe  calbi 
snow-shoes,  for  a  similar  purpose :  thai 
are  shaped  something  Like   a   pear  wkb 
a  stalk.    They  are  made  of  a  hoop  ft 
wood  bent  to  that  form,  and  fastened 
at  the  narrow  end  by  the  sinews  of  des 
or  small  thongs  ot  the  skin    of  tk 
same  animal.      Two   cross    pieces  ai 
wood  are  placed,  one  about  three  iacba 
from  the  broadest  end  of    the  snom- 
shoe,  and  the  other  the   length  of  i 
man*s  foot  from  it.    These  pieo^  are 
fixed  into  the  outer  frame.     BeCwcta 
them  a  kind  of  net  work  is  made  fnra 
small  thongs  of  deer  skin,  someth^ 
like  a  racket.      On  this  net  work  tk 
feet  are  placed  and  fastened    by  a  pb- 
able  strap  of  smoked  deer   skin  b  * 
very  simple  manner ;   so  that  the  ice: 
may  be  extricated  without  untying  tk 
strap,    which  is  sometimes   neoessan. 
particularly  when  the  traveller  a3> 
dentally  falls  in  deep  snow,   or  strikes 
bis  feet  against  the  stump    of  a  cr^ 
l>uring  the  American  war,  the  kiie'« 
troops  were  practised  in   the  nse  oi 
these  .shoes,    and  could  walk  or  nm 
with  them,  as  well  as  the  natives.    AU 
the  scouting  parties  sent  out  from  tk 
frontier  posts,  during  the  winter,  were 
equipped  with  snow  shoes,     to  enabk 
them  to  travel  tlu'ough  the  wooiis,  what 
the  snow  is  frequently  of  astofiishios 
depth. 

In  Norway,  there  is  .a  regtmcDt  ti 
two  battalions  of  skaters ;  one  stsbr 
oued  in  the  North  and  the  other  ia  tk 
South.  The  corps  consists  of  960  oes. 
The  uniform  is  a  short  jacket  or  waist- 
coat, a  grey  surtout,  and  grey  paota- 
loous.  The  arms  are  a  carbine,  whidi 
is  hung  in  a  leather  belt,  passiag 
over  the  shoulders,  a  large  couteau  <k 
chasse,  a  staff  of  three  yards  and  u 
half  long,  an  inch*  and  a  quarter  in  dis* 
meter,  to  the  end  of  which  is  afibed 
a  piece  of  iron,  which  serves  prindpallf 
to  moderate  bis  speed  in  going  down  a 
hill ;  the  skaiter  then  puts  it  betweeo 
his  feet,  and  contrives  to  draw  it  ui 
tliat  maimer,  or  he  drag?  it  by  his  sidcv 
or  uses  ^t  to  help  Jiiraself  forwards  wbea 

he  has  occasion  to' ascend  a  hill;  is 

short, 
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short,  he  makes  sse  of  it  according  to 
the  cxxaision  and  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  may  be  placed ;    this  staff, 
besides,  affords  a  rest  to  the  firelock 
vrheu  the  skater   wishes  to  discharge 
its    contents.      In  the  ordinary   win- 
ter exercise,   the  skaters  draw  up  in 
Ahree  ranks,    at  the  distance  of  three 
paces  hetween  each  file,  and  eight  paces 
between  each  rank;  a  distance  which 
Mhej  keep  in    all   their    movements, 
(wliene\'er  they  do  not  dis^ierse,)    in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  incommoded 
in  the  use  of  their  skates.  When  there 
is    occasion  to   fire,    the  second  and 
third   ranks  advance  towards  the  first. 
The  baggage  of  the  corps  (kettles,  bot- 
-tles,    axes,  Sec)    is    conveyed    upon 
bledgcs,  or  carriages  fixed  upon  skates, 
•wuxd  easily  drawn  by  men,  by  the  help 
of  a  leather  strap  passing  from  the  right 
shoulder  to  the  left  side,  like  that  of 
a  carabineer.     In  Canada,  when  the 
Indians  travel  in  the  winter,  they, make 
use  of  a  similar  convevance,  which  is 
generally    drawn  by    tfie  synaws,    by 
means  of  a  broad  strap  across  the  fore^ 
head  that  passes  the  shoulders.     The 
Norwegian  skaters  are  of  great  use 
in  winter  campaigns,  as  from  their  ve- 
locity, and  form  of  their  skates,   they 
are  enabled  to  move,  in  every   direc- 
tion over  light  or  deep  snow,  rivers  or 
creeks  covered  with  tiiin  ice,  and  where 
cavalry  or  other  infantry  cannot  act. 
Their  use  in  hurrassing  an  enerny,  in 
reconnoitring,  or  performing  the  oHice 
of  couriers,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one.    It  may  be  conceived,  that. they 
find  great  dilikolty  in  turning,  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  their  skates:  this, 
however,  is  nut  the  case ;  they  make  a 
retrogade  motion  with  the  right  foot,  to 
which  the  shortest  plank  is  attached, 
and  put  it  vertically  against  the  left.— 
They  then  rai^e  the  left  foot  and  place 
it  parallel  to  the  right,  by  which  move- 
ment they  luive  made  a  ha(f  face;  if 
they  would  face  about,  they  repeat  the 
motion. 

We  have  given  these  particulars,  as 
/urnislied  to  us  by  an  othccr  who  has 
ten*ed  in  Canada,  because  we  humbly 
conceive,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  might  be  of  use  to  our  troops  in 
•AfnenoL 
SKATERS,  CPatineurs^  Fr.) 
fiKF.AN,    Tills  word  is  soiBetimes 


written  skeene,  skejrne  or  skaine.  It 
signifies  a  weapon,  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  sword  or  knife,  which  was  an- 
ciently used  by  the  Irish. 

SKELETON.  This  word  is  frequent* 
ly  applied  to  regiments  that  are  extreme- 
ly reduced  in  their  number  of  men.—- 
Thus  a  regiment  that  went  out  to  St. 
Domingo  lOQO  strong,  and  returned  to 
England  with  20  or  SO  ^nen  only,  was 
called  a  skeleton  regiment. 

Skeleton  plan.    See  Outline. 

SKETCH.  See  ditto. 
Sketch-^/c,  {Livrt  ete$quiue  ihauche^ 
Fr.)  In  page  431  of  the  Little  Bom- 
bardier, we  find  the  following  parti- 
culars relative  to^the  use  which  may  be 
made  of  a  sketchrbook,  in  military  re- 
connoitring. 

**  Before  an  o£Bcer  sets  out  to  recon- 
noitre a  country,  he  should  trace  out, 
from  the  best  'map  he  can  procure,  its 
principal  features,  which  will  serve  him 
as  a  |uide,  in  his  progress  through  the 
principal  parts  that  are  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  his  observations,  and  will  enable 
him  to  connect  ^he  whole  into  one 
grand  plan.  His  observations  should 
be  expressed  by  written  remarks,  and 
by  sketches.  For  this  purpose,  he  must 
be  provided  with  a  sketch-book^  on  the 
right  hand  page  of  which  he  may  ex- 
press the  appearance  of  the  country  by 
skctclies ;  and  on  the  left,  the  remarks 
Diadc  ou  particular  parts,  with  the 
names  of  the  towns,  their  distances 
asunder,  &c.  with  proper  references  to 
the  sketches.  The  scale  best  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  is  two  inches  to  a  mile; 
if  therefore  the  sketch-book  be*  made 
six  inches  wide,  and  the  leaves  divided 
by  lines  into  three  equal  parts,  each  di* 
vibion  will  be  one  mue,  which  will  be  a 
sullicient  scale  for  the  purpose." 

SKILI^  knowledge  m  any  particular 
art.— As, 

Military  Skill.  (HMlitc  militairep 
Fr.)  M.  Belleisie,  the  French  general^ 
after  the  example  of  Xenophon,  the 
Greek,  undertook  in  the  month  of 
December  1749,  to  withdraw  the 
French  army  from  Prague,  where  it 
was  at  that  time  shut  np,  and  to  march 
over  the  enemy's  country  through  a  road 
of  38  leagues,  upwards  of  124  English 
miles,  covered,  with  ice,  and  over  moun^ 
tains  whose  precipices  were  concealed 
under  the  viow,  having^  besides^  an  wr 
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ny  of  between  eighteen  uid  tirentjr 
thousand  men,  uiider  the  oomreand  of 
Piinoe  Lobkovitz,  to  fichtwitl^  For 
the  particulars  of  this  mmous  retreat, 
in  which  was  evinced  so  much  raititarv 
ddlly  and  which,  in  Count  Turjiin^ 
words,  deserves  to  be  written  by  Xe- 
nophon  himself,  see  page  2^  Vol.  L 
of  his  Art  of  War. 

SKINS.  Sheep-skins  are  made  use 
of  to  cover  the  mortars  or  howitzers  be- 
tween firing)  to  prevent  any  wet  or 
dampness  gettinc;  into  them.   ' 

SKIRMISH,  in  war,  a  loose  desul- 
tory kind  of  combat,  or  encounter,  in 
^presence  of  two  armies,  between  small 
parties  who  advance  from  the  main  body 
for  that  purpose,  and  invite  to  a  general 
fight. 

SKIBBUSHERS,  detached  parties  of 
light  horse  sent  out  in  front  of  a  batta* 
lion,  &C. 

SKIRT,  in  a  general  acceptation, 
cdge^  border,  extreme  part.  As  the 
skirt  of  a  country,. the  skirts  of  a  wood. 
Italso  signifies  the  loose  or  banging  part 
of  a  coat  or  garment.  The  whole  of  the 
British  army  formerly  wore  skirts  to 
their  coats*  The  non-oomndssioned  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  now  generally  wear 
jackets. 

8KITALE,  Fr.  according  to  the  Nou- 
Viau  Dictionnaire  Militaire,  a  staff,  or 
stick  of  distinction,  which  was  used  by 
the  Lacedsemoiiian  generals. 

SKY-ROCKET.    See  Rockft. 

SLASH,  a  cut;  a  wound ;  also  a  ,cut 
in  doth.  It  is  u«d  to  express  the 
pieces  of  tape  or  worsted  lace  which  are 
upon  the  arms  of  uon-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  corporals,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  privates. 

SLASHED,  cut  in  stripes  or  lines. 
Hence  slashed  sleeves  and  pockets,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  British  cavalry,  when 
the  officers  or  men  wear  long  coats. 

SLASHERS,  a  nickname  which  was 
^en,  during  the  American  war,  to  riie 
S8th  reciment  of  foot,  and  which  took 
Its  origin  from  the  following  circum- 
atance :— One  Walker,  a  magistrate,  in 
Cauada,  having,  during  a  severe  winter, 
with  great  inhumanity  refused  to  give 
comfortable  billets  to  the  women  be- 
longing to  the  S8th,  and  some  of  them 
liaviug  peiished  in  consequence  of  the 
Inclemency  of  the  season,  so  great  was 
the  resentment  of  the  corpsy  that  some 


officeiv  dreased  themselfctlike 
entered  his  home  whilst  he 
with  his  family,  danced  roand  the  cnblc^ 
and  suddenly  puUiog  him  hack    ^pom 
his  chair,  cut  off  both  his  ears.     Tnej 
instantly    disampeared;     nor  was     the 
deed  disQoverea  uatil  after  tbeir 
sure.    From  this  circumstanoe,  asnd 
consequence  of  various  intrepid 
which  the  28th  performed  durti^  cfae 
course  of  the  war,  the  meo  obtained  the 
name  of  Siaihert, 

SLATE,  in  military  ardiitacture,  a 
kind  of  bluish  fossile  stone,  verj  ftoft 
when  dug  out  of  the  quarry,  and  tbiere^ 
fore  easily  slit,  or  sawed  into  thin  long 
squares,  to  serve  instead  of  tiles  for  tbe 
covering  of  all  kinds  of  military  build- 
ing &c. 

SLAUGHTER,  destracdoa  by  tbe 
sword,  bayonet,  and  firearms. 

SLEDGE,  or  Sledge  Hammer,  fgrm 
marteau,  Ft.)  a  smitas  law  iroD-head- 
ed  hammer,  to  be  used  with  both  hands 
in  beating  out  iron  open  the  anviL 

SLEncE,  (traneaUy  Fr.)  a  sort  of  car- 
riage without  wheels,   upon  which  a 
plough,  or  other  weighty  things,  may  be 
laid.    It  also  signifies  a  roachinf,  on 
which  traitors  are  usually  drawn  to  tbe 
place  of  execution.  It  means  likewise  a 
genteel  carriage  without  wheels,  which 
is  used  by  the  nobility  and  f^try  in 
cold  climates,  to  divert  themselves  in 
^iut^r    upon   tlie  snow.    likewise  a 
machine  which  is  hired  by  travellers  in 
the  North  of  Europe. 

SLEEPERS,  the  undermost  timben 
of  a  gun  or  mortar-battery.  Small 
joists  or  beams  of  wood,  whidi  are  laid 
over  a  foundation,  for  boards,  &c  to  be 
placed  upon  them.    See  Platform. 

SLEETS,  are  the  parts  of  a  mortar 
going  from  the  chamber  to  the  truiK 
nions,  to  strengtheu  that  part. 

SLIDING,  (amlmt,  Fr.)  passing 
without  diflicul^  or  obstruction,  easily 
removed. 

Sliding  of  C4mrage,  an  obsolete 
term,  signifying  easily  daunted. 

Sliding  Knot^  (naud  amkntf  Fr.) 
a  running  knot  which  is  made  in  a  ropt, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  stopped  when 
required. 

Sli  di  no-  Ruie^  ?    Mathematical   !»• 

Sliding  ScaUf )  st  rumen  ts  to  be  used 
without  compasses  in  gauging. 
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Slituvg^KuL    This  is  an  improve- 
.mcDC  in  &bip-building,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  skiU  and  ingenuity  of 
Captain  John  Sliaiik  of  the  Royal  Na- 
Tjr ;  an  othcer  whoi,  during  the  Ameri- 
can and  late  war,  gai'e  proofs  of  his 
consummate  taleiipSy  for  invention  aud 
Resource,  on  many  occasions.    Vessels 
of  this  kind  have  each  three  keels, 
made  moveable  in  a  trunk  or  well,  so 
as  to  be  drawn  up  or  let  down  in  shoal 
water.    By  means  of  these  keels  they 
,  sail  faster,  steer  easier,  and  tack  and 
wear. quicker,  aud  in  leas  room:  they 
ride  more  easy  at  anchor;  take  the 
ground   better;  and  in  case  of  ship- 
wreck, springing  a  leak,  or  of  a  fire, 
they  are  more  safe  and  more  likely  to 
be  saved.    For  fire-shipsy  floating^bat- 
teries,    gun-boats,    ana   flat-bottomed 
boats  fur  landing  troops,  they  are  parti- 
cularly well  adapted.  Three  vessels  with 
these  keels  have  been  built  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's service,  viz.  the  Trial    cutter, 
Cynthia  sloop  of  war,  and  the  Lady 
^Telson  of  60  tons  burthen ;  which  lat- 
ter vessel  was  fitted  out  for  a  voyage  of 
discovery  in  1800,  under  the  command 
x>f  Lieutenant  James    Grant,  of   the 
Royai  Navy,  who  in  it  arrived  safe  at 
Kew  South  Wales  the  following  year. 
An  account  of  this  very  interesting 
voyage,  with  the  origin  of  sliding  keels, 
and  various  official  documents  of  their 
utility,  was  lately  published,  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers.    It  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe,  that  Lieutenant 
Graut  is  the  officer,  who,  in  May,  1804, 
was  taken  by  the  French,  in  attempting 
to  cut  oOt  a  vessel  in  the  Weser,  in  a 
boat,  with  only  11  men,  belonging  to  his 
Majesty's  tutter  the  Hawke,  which  he 
commanded,  and  in  die  attempt  be  was 
«>ounded  in  five  places,  and  several  of 
his  gallant  followers  killed  or  wounded. 

SLING,  a  leathern  strap  which  is  at- 
tached to  a  musquet,  and  serves  to  sup- 
port it  across  the  soldier's  back  as  occa- 
sion may  require. 

Gufi-^ffiNO,  or  Belt,  Although  this 
useful  article  owes  iu  invention  to  the 
ingenuity  of  an  individual  for  the  con- 
venience of  sportsmen,  it  may,  nevei^ 
tbelessy  be  adapted  with  so  much  faci- 
lity to  military  purpoees»  that  a  dcscrip- 
tioa  of  it  cannot  be  thought  soperflu- 
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Thomas  Smith,  sadler.  No.  169,  New 
Bond  Strtet,  is  made  in  llie  following 
manner : — 

The  sling  consists  of  three  straps  of 
leather,  viz.  one  of  four  feet  six  inchea 
long,  with  the  breadth  agreeable  to  or« 
der.  It  is  pointed  and  punched  at  one 
end,  and  has  a  buckle  and  loop  at  the 
other,  which  serves  to  shorten  or  length- 
en it  as  the  size  of  the  person  may  re- 
quire; another  about  twelve  inches  lone, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  wita 
a  hook  fixed  at  one  ead^  the  first  beinc 
sewed  ten  inches  from  the  pointed  end 
of  the  belt.  This  strap  being  hooked 
up  to  either  of  the  hook^^n  the  main 
slmg,  forms  a  loop  or  bear&g  strap  for 
the  barrel  of  the  musquet;  and  a  third 
thrna  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
about  six  inches  long,  with  an  inch  ring 
at  one  end,  through  which  the  belt  is 
passed.  This  ring  runs  conveniently 
up  and  down  the  belt,  and  fully  answers 
every  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 
A  hook  is  dewed  at  the  other  end  of  this 
strap.  The  strap  being  lapped  round 
the  small  part  of  the  stock  of  the  mu8« 

3uet,  and  the  hook  fastened  to  the  rings 
ley  together  form  a  loo[^  or  bearing 
strap  for  the  butt.  By  these  meansy  in 
addition  to  the  strap  round  the  ha^rel, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  musquet  or 
rifle  can  be  conveniently  carried,  on  foot 
or  horseback,  without  the  assistance  of 
either  hand.  The  musquet  being  re- 
leased from  these  restraints,  and  the 
hook  fixed  to  the  strap,  (witli  the*  ling 
being  hooked  to  a  small  eye  that  is  (xed 
just  before  the  guard,)  the  whole  is  car- 
ried with  very  little  assistance  from 
either  hand,  and  is  instantly  brought  to 
a  firing  position.  The  next  position  is 
by  hooking  the  same  hook  to  an  eye 
that  is  fixed  to  the  stock,  about  seven 
inches  behind  the^^uard;  the  barrel 
being  at  the  same  tune  supported  by 
the  straps  which  is  hooked  to  the  main 
belt.  The  musquet  is  thus  carried  with- 
out the  assistance  of  either  hand;  and 
if  there  be  occasion  to  fire  at  a  mo* 
mentis  notice,  vou  have  only  to  draw 
out  the  top  hook. 

StiHO,  a  missive  weapon  aoade  by  a 
strap  and  two  strings;  the etoneis lodg- 
ed m  the  strap,  and  throwm  by  loosing 
one  of  the  strings. 
SuKc  likewise  meeas  a  kind  of  beng- 
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ing  bandage,  in  which  a  wounded  limb 
is  sustained. 

Breeches  Slinc,  an  article  of  regi- 
mental necessaries  which  is  used  to  keep 
up  the  breeches,  and  which  mtfst  be 
•paid  for  by  the  men. 

To  Sling,  to  hang  loosely  by  means 
of  the  strap  belonging  to  a  lirelock. 

Sling  your  firelocksy  a  word  of  com- 
'  mand  formerly  used  in  the  exercise  of 
•British  gfenadiers. 

1st.  Bring  the  sling  with  the  left  hand 
oppoi^ite  to  the  riglit  shoulder,  and  the 
firelock  with  the  right  hand  opposite 
the  left  shoulder,  by  crobsiitjn  both 
hands  at  the  same  time,  bringing  the 
'  left  hand  within  the  right,  keeping:  the 
muzzle  upright,  the  barrel  to  the  lefr, 
and  tlie  right  hand  just  under  ih^  left 
elbow. 

2d.  Bend  the  firelock  back,  and  bring 
the  sling  over  your  head,  placing  it  just 
above  your  right  shoulder. 

3d.  Draw  the  sting  with  your  left 
hand,  and  let  go  the  firelock  with  the 
Tight  at  the  same  time,  that  it  may 
**lMing  by  the  sling  on  the  right  shoulder, 
the  muzfle  upwards,  dropping  Imth 
hamb  down  by  yoar  bides  at  the  same 
tifloe. 

Handle  your  Slincs.  1st.  Sei/.e  the 
sliag  with  both  hands  at  the  sanm  time, 
taking  hold  of  it  with  the  right  hand 
about  the  middle,  and  as  low  as  you 
can  reach,  without  bending  your  body. 

2d.  With  the  left  hand  bring  the  butt 
forwards,  slipping  your  left  elbow  un- 
der the  firelock,  by  bringing  it  between 
the  firelock  and  the  sling ;  taking  hold 
'  4iS  the  firelock  at  the  same  time  with 
the  left  hand,  letting  the  stock  lie  be- 
tween the  U)umb  and  fore-finger,  the 
butt  end  pointing  a  little  to  the  left  with 
the  barrel  upwards. 

3d.  Bring  the  firelock  to  lie  on  the 
left  shoulder,  and  the  sling  on  the  right, 
the  barrel  upwards,  and  the  butt  end 
pointing  directly  to  the  front,  keeping 
the  firelock  to  a  true  level. 

SLOPE  istrmi^  a  word  of  command, 
br  which  the  musouet  rests  upon  the 
shoulder  with  the  Dutt  advanced.  In 
long  marches  soldiers  are  sometimes 
permitted  to  slope  arms.  In  all  other 
instances  it  is  strictly  forbidden. 

SLOPING  Bwords^  a  position  of  the 
sward  among  cavalry,  when  the  back  of 
the  blade  rests  on  the  hollow  of  the 
right  shoulder,  the  hilt  advanced. 


SLOPS.    SeeNKCE^vAEf] 

Slops  also  signifies  a  saiUir's  trt**  -^ 
The  French  say,  mloltn  de  wtat*- 

SLOW  Time,    Sec  Obdi»  aj:i  1  • 

SLUGS,  (Boa/ell  roapa,  Vr.)  i 
dric,  or  cubical  pieces  of  metal,  * 
from  a  gun. 

SLUICErgflf^,awater-pite,bT"-  ' 
a  country  may  be  tnundated,   or 
water  excluded  at  pleasure. 

SLUICES,  in  military  mrdhiierr  - 
are  made  for  various  pnrposes ;  •^' 
to  tnake^  ri*-ers  navigable  ;  to  j«-»"? 
river   to  another,  which    is    hi;^*  — 
lower,  bv  means  of  a  canal ;  t^  t*--- 
undation^  upon  particular  <icr«»*>>  - 
to  drain  spots  of  ground    that  arr 
flowed  by  high  tide^;  they  are  ;&1^ .  - 
in  fortresses,  to  keep  tii>  the  ir 
one  part  of  the  ditcher,  whilst  the 
is  dry;  and  to  raise  an  iniindstior  t  " 
the  place  wlien  there  is  any  app. 
sion  of  being  attacked. 

SLtJirts  are  made  differenr  w«-« 
cording  to  the  uses  for  •»  lijch  i^ 
intended:  when  they  *erTe  for  c- 
tion,  they  are  shut  with  two  caf- 
renting  an  angle  towards  the  «^"* 
when  they  ate  mude  near    tfa^  ^k  - 
pair  of  g}ites  are  made,  the  one  pr 
keep  the  water  out,  and  the  ««thrr 
occasion  may  require:  in  thi*^  cs*«-. 
gates  towards  the  sea  present  ar  . 
that  wav,  and  the  others   the  c- 
way.    1* he  space  inclosed  by  tbrac  ; 
is  called  chamber. 

When  sluices  are  made  «n  the  c ' 
of  a  fortress  to  keep  up  the  w%tr 
some  parts,  instead  of  g%tcs,  st"  ' 
are  a\ade,  so  as  to  slide  up  aad  4  •  ■ 
grooves;  and  when  tUey  are  tnj-- 
raise  an  inundation,  thev  are  the?  - 
by  means  of  square  timliers  let  dt*- 
to  cu/Hhs,  so  as  to  lie  close  and  l^  -  ^ 
Particular  care  mu!»t  be  tairn   >fc    « 
building  of  a  sluice,  to  hy  the  to- 
tion  in  the  securest  manner;  th^ 
to  lay  the  timber,  gmtes,  aad  ftm^x 
such  a  form,  that  the  weather  cm    - 
penetrate  through  any  part,  oihe*^  •' 
It  will  undermiue  the  i»ark«  aad  ^ 
it  up,  as  it  has  someomes  happen- 
lastly,  to  make  the  gates  of  a  p- 
strength,  in  order  to  suppmt  the  r-"^ 
sure  of  the  water,  and  vvt  lo 
more  timber  than  wliat  ts 
Those  who  wish  to  be 
quainted  with  thu  kind  of 
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ing  bandage,  in  which  a  wounded  limb 
M  sustained. 

Breechet  SLivCfy  an  article  of  regi- 
mental necessaries  which  is  used  to  keep 
up  the  breeches,  and  which  must  be 
•paid  for  by  the  men. 

To  Slivg,  to  hang  loosely  by  means 
of  the  ccrap  belonging;  to  a  lirelock. 

Sling  your  firelocks,  a  word  of  com- 
'  mnnd  formerly  used  in  the  exercise  of 
•British  gfeimdiers. 

1st.  Bring  the  sling  with  the  left  hand 
opposite  to  the  right  shoulder,  and  the 
firelock  with  the  right  hand  opposite 
the  left  shoulder,  by  ci'ossii^j;  both 
hands  at  the  same  time,  bringing  the 
left  hand  i^ntliin  the  right,  keeping  the 
xnoxzle  upright,  the  barrel  to  ilie  left, 
and  the  right  hand  just  under  th^  left 
elbow. 

2d.  Bend  the  iiralock  back,  and  bring 
the  sling  over  your  head,  placing  it  just 
above  your  right  Bhould^r. 

Sd.  Draw  the  sling  with  your  left 
hand,  and  let  go  the  firelock  with  the 
Tight  at  tlie  same  time,  that  it  may 
"Iiangby  the  sling  on  the  right  shoulder, 
the  muzzle  upwards,  dropping  both 
hamb  down  by  your  bides  at  tlie  same 
time. 

handle  your  Slincs.  1st.  Seize  the 
sliag  with  both  hands  at  the  same  time, 
taking  hold  of  it  with  the  right  hand 
about  the  middle,  and  as  low  as  you 
can  reach,  without  bending  ^our  body. 

Sd.  With  the  left  hand  bring  the  butt 
forwards,  slipping  your  left  elbow  un- 
der the  firelock,  by  bringing  it  between 
'  the  firelock  and  the  sling ;  taking  hold 
4>f  the  firelock  at  the  same  time  ^vith 
the  left  hand,  letting  the  stock  he  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  the 
butt  end  pointing  a  little  to  the  left  with 
the  barrel  upwards. 

3d.  Bring  the  firelock  to  lie  on  the 
left  shoulder,  and  the  sling  on  the  right, 
the  barrel  upwards,  and  the  butt  end 
pointins  directly  to  the  front,  keeping 
the  firelock  to  a  true  level. 

SLOPE  ArvOy  a  word  of  command, 
•br  which  the  muscruet  rests  upon  the 
shoulder  with  the  outt  advanced.  In 
long  marches  soldiers  are  sometimes 
permitted  to  slope  arms.  In  all  other 
instances  it  is  strictly  forbidden. 

SLOPING  Swords,  a  position  of  the 
sword  among  cavalry,  when  the  back  of 
the  blade  rests  on  the  hollow  of  the 
fij^it  shoulder,  the  hilt  advauced. 


SLOPS.    See  Nece^a  r r  es. 

Slops  also  signifies  a  sailor's 
The  French  say,  mlotta  de  mjoieliotM. 

SLOW  lime.    Sec  Okdi k  a js y  Ti a:  i 

SLUGS,  (Bdv^/i  roirpes^  ¥r.)  C>l:.t- 
dric,  or  cubical  pieces  of  mecal,  shot 
from  a  gun. 

SLUIC£-^0fe,  a  water^^te,  bj  whiei 
a  country  may  be  inundated,  or  the 
water  excluded  at  pleasure. 

SLUICES,  in  military  archkecture. 
are  made  for  various  purposes ;  such  as 
to  make,  rivers  navigable;  to  Join  ou^ 
river  to  another,  which    is    higher   or 
lower,  by  means  of  a  canal ;  to  fono  ip« 
undation^  upon  particular  occasif>n!^  or 
to  drain  spots  of  ground  thnt  arc  wer- 
flowed  by  nigh  tides ;  they  are  aliu>  nsade 
in  fortresses,  to  keep  «p  the  water  in 
one  part  of  the  ditches,  whilst  the  other 
is  dry;  and  to  raise  an  inundation  about 
the  place  wlien  there  is  anj  apprehexF 
sion  of  being  attacked. 

SLtjrcES  are  made  different  war^, ac- 
cording to  the  uses  for  which  ihej  an 
intended :  when  they  serve  lor  naviga- 
tion, they  are  shut  with  two  gates  pre- 
senting an  angle  towards  the  strt^m; 
when  they  a«  m^de  near  the  sea,  two 
pair  of  gates  are  made,  the  one  pair  to 
keep  the  water  our,  and  the  other  in,a^ 
occasion  may  require :  in  this  ca«4>,  the 
gates  towards  the  sea  present  an  ande 
that  way,  and  the  others  the  contran- 
way.  The  space  inclosed  by  these  gate» 
is  called  chamber. 

When  sluices  are  made  in  the  ditches 
of  a  fortress  to  keep  op  the  water  in 
some  parts,  instead  of  gntcs,  shutters 
are  n^ade,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  do\tn  m 
grooves ;  and  when  they  are  made  t«) 
raise  an  inundation,  they  are  then  shut 
by  means  of  square  timbers  let  down  in- 
to cttfH$es,  so  as  to  lie  close  and  firm. — 
Particular  care  must  be  -taken  in  the 
building  of  a  sluice,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion in  the  securest  manner;  that  is, 
to  lay  the  timber,  grates,  and  floors  in 
such  a  form,  that  tlie  weather  canoet 
penetrate  through  any  part,  otherwise 
It  will  undermine  the  work,  and  blow 
it  up,  as  it  has  sometimes  happened : 
lastly,  to  make  the  gates  of  a  proper 
strength,  in  order  to  support  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water,  and  yet  to  ute  no 
more  timber  than  what  is  neoeSsaiy.— 
Tliose  who  wish  to  be  thoroughly  ae- 
quainted  with  this  kiqd  of  work,  may 
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meet  with  satisfaction  iq  UArchitec 
ture  Hydrautique,  par .  M.  Beiidor ;  or 
in  Mr.  Millar's  Practical  Fortification, 

SMALL  arms,  moskets,  fasiU,  cara- 
bines, pistols,  ^c. 

SMARTS.  Tli«  diflferent  suras  which 
are  received  by  recrniting  parties  uuder 
the  head  of  Amir^mofi^,  are  frequently 
to  Called.  It  is  a  standing  order  in  most 
regiments,  that  an'nccount  of  all  smarts 
should  be  kept,  and  regubirly  accounted 
for,  by  the  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer  commanding  the  parties,  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  regiment  in  the 
difierent  abstracts,  that  he  may  are  or- 
ders for  the  distribution  thereof  when 
the  parties  join  the  regiment. — See 
Money. 

SNAFFLE^  a  bridle  without  a  curb 
bit. 

SNAPHANCF..  »A  firelock,  a  gun 
that  fires  without  a  match,  Bailey,'^ 
Snafhahci:,  according  to  Nugent's 
French  and  English  Dictionary,  signi* 
fies  in  French,  Kouit  tCarguebuse, 

SNAPSACK,  from  the  Swedish 
Snappsack,  a  soldier's  bag;  more  usual- 
ly knaptack, 

SNICK  and  SNEE,  a  combat  with 
knives,  such  as  the  Dutch  carry. 

SOBRIETY,  (tobncte^  temperance, 
Fr.)  general  temperance.  In  a  mi- 
litary consideration^  abstinence  from 
an  mordiiiate  use  of  strong  liquors. 
However  frequent  the  deviations  from 
this  great  and  uncommon  virtue  may  fait 
found  amone  soldiers,  nothing  can  ex* 
cuse  or  exculpate  an  officer  who  should 
so  far  forget  himself,  especially  upon 
service,  as  to  give  the  least  countenance 
to  such  excesses,  even  by  an  occasional, 
much  less  by  an  habitual,  dereliction  of 
this  estimable  quality.  Sobriety  keeps 
the  head  cool,  strengthens  the  nerves, 
and  renders  moderate  abilities  equal  to 
great  exertions.  Drunkenness,  on  the 
contrary,  unfits  the  man  for  the  com-* 
mon  functions  of  life,  and  m^kes  an  of- 
ficer not  only  contemptible  lo  his  sol» 
diers,  and  dangerous  to  the  cause  he 
has  engaged  to  fight  for,  but  an  indirect 
spur  to  the  enterprise  of  an  enemy ; 
who  will  soon  know  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  vice  and  weakness. 

80C,  Fr,  a  machine  made  of  leather, 
which  is  fixed  near  the  stirrop,  to  re- 
ceive the  end  of  the  standard  staff  in 
Mvalry  ngimencs.    It  is  likewise  called 


brdiery  and  is  used  by  the  persons  who 
carry  the  colours  eitner  in  infantry  or 
cavalry  regiments.  In  the  former  in- 
stance it  is  fixed  to  a  leathern  belt  that 
comes  over  the  shoulder,  or  that  is  fixed 
to  the  waist. 

SOCII,  allies;  a  term  by  which  the  Ro- 
mans generally  distinguished  those  kings 
and  nations  with  whom  they  were  in 
aNiance,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
whom  they  condescended  to  honour 
with  their  friendship.  The  Romans^ 
observes  Pisticus,  became  so  intoxi- 
cated with  the  power  they  possessed, 
that  they  obiigecf  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions to  purchase  their  friendship  at 
the  rate  of  the  most  abject  submission. 
Their  uninterrupted  succession  of  vic- 
tories made  them  behave,  towards  the 
most  powerful  of  their  allies,  with 
brutal  superiority ;  thus  converting  the 
name  of  friend  and  aUy  into  a  tame 
a^d  unqualified  acknowledgment  of  the 
most  unbounded  tyranny.  They  were 
not  aware,  that  the  greatest  conqueror 
becomes  little  and  debased,  when  he 
can  treat  those  with  contempt  and  ill 
usage,  from  whose  downfal  and  defeat 
he  derives  all  the  laurels  he  possesses. 
The  Romans,  however,  (if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  add  our  humble  opinion 
to  these  observations),  were  not  singular 
in  this  perversion  of  true  grandeur. 
The  modern  French  (whose  success 
upon  the  continent  has  ^ven  them  and 
their  leadsr^  all  the  notions  of  ancient 
Rome),  by  4i9^reHt  names  and  by  dif-' 
ferent  means,  have  insidiously  brought 
half  Europe  under  the  yoke  of  trea- 
cherous attiliation. 

SOCKET,  (6o6drAe,  Fr.)  Generally 
means  any  hollow  pipe  tnat  receives 
something  inserted. 

Socket  of  a  bayonet^  the  round  hol« 
low  part  near  the  bent  or  heel  of  a  bay* 
onet,  into  which  the  muzzle  of  a  fire<f 
arm  is  received  when  the  bayon^  is 
fixed. 

SODS,  pieces  of  torf  with  which 
I  works  are  faced. 

SOHAN,  Ind.  the  seventh  month. 
It,  in  some  degree,  corresponds  with 
July  and  August* 

f$OI,  Fr,  one*8  self;  itself;  one. 

SoiH^tiafil,  Fr.  pretended ;  would-he. 

Hence,  Stn^ditant  ioidat,  a  pretended 

or  nwuMfe  ioUUer;  Soi  disant  roi,  pre* 

tending  to  be  kiog»  but  not  acknow* 
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ledged  as  suck  This  v&s  said,  by  the 
jpricuhy  of  James  the  ILd^  whea  he 
lived  at  St  Gerioaiu  ui  France ;  and  is 
sow  asserted  by  the  French  of  Louis 
the  XVIIIth^  who^ii  ^ey  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge. The  t^iia  is'  used,  by  the 
French,  by  way  of  raillery  or  contempt, 
as  in-  the  first  instance,  and  by  way  of 
l^^al  distinction  as  in  the  second.  They 
also  say,  Soi-dUant  furitier^  a  person 
wrlio  pretends  to  be  tieir  to  oay  mdivi- 
<)ual  or  property. 

SOL,  Fr.  soil;  ground. 

SOLAKS,  bowmen  or  ardiers  be- 
longui|  to  the  jpersonal  guard  of  the 
^rand  signor.  They  are  always  select- 
ed from  the  most  expert  bowmeq  that 
sine  among  the  Janizaries.  Their  only 
lirms  arc  the  sabre,  bow,  and  arrows. 

&OLBATU,  Fr.  iu  farriery,  surbated. 

SOLD.    3ee  Pay,  Subsistence,  &c. 

SOLDAN.  This  word  is  pronounced 
Boudan,  It  was  formerly  stven  to  a 
general  who  commanded  the  cailiiTs 
l^rmy.  Saladin,  a  gieneral  under  Nara- 
4in,^ing  of  Damas,  having  killed  the 
Gi^iff  Caym,  usurped  the  throne,  and 
assumed  tlie  title  in  1146;  so  that  he 
became  the  first  Soldan  of  £gypt. 

SOLDAT,  i'r.  a  soldier.  Although 
we  have  offered  our  own  observations 
respecting  the  etymology  of  this  word, 
under  soldier;  we  shall  nevertheless 
extract,  from  our  French  authority, 
mrhat  is  said  upon  the  same  subject.  In 
the  NouveoM  Vktionnaire  JMilitairt  we 
$nd,  that  Soldatf  which  comes  from 
Solde^  signifies  any  man  who  serves  the 
8tate  for  9  stipulated  sum  of  i^oney. 
This  distinction  did  not  obtain  ground, 
Bor  was  it  acknowledged  in  France,  un- 
p\  after  tl^e  reien  of  Francis  I.  Under 
the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Vlllth  and 
Jiouis  tSa  Xlltb,  p^aons  vho  took  up 
ihe  profession  of  arms,  were  simply 
f.tilea  avent^riars  or  odviHturert;  and 
Wfore  we  conclpde  this  article,  it  will 
not  be  thought  superfluous  to  remark, 
^c  i|ltlioiigh  many  writers  hs^ve  given 
various  interpretations  to  the  word 
tffci^iliricri  tm  term  la^y  be  brought 
ihoder  a  plain  and  historic^  explanation* 
These  aveiuuriers  or  adventurers,  were 
nothii^  qaore  than  a  certain  description 
of  soldiers  or  ^med  men,  who  were 
llircd  by  a  aumb^  of  lords,  th^t  h«li 
the  command  of  little  jurisdictions  be- 
jqui   ^he    f yrene^    «ud   the  Alp9. 


Charles  the  Vlllth,  Louk  tise  Xllt^ 
Francis  the  1st,  and   Henry   tbe    lid, 
made  me  of  these  adventurers  dun^ 
their  campaigns  in  Italy.      To   recva 
to  our  6rst  article,   it  is  oevertfaelesis 
certain,  th^t,  in  France,  bodies  of  anned 
mep  were  already  taken  ioto  pay  ueder 
tlie  reigu  of  Phiupe  A<)guste  ^  and  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  foreigners  or  mer- 
cenaries wjere  first  emplojrecJy  for  id»> 
i^cy»    hy    Philipe-le-Bei.      An»oiig    the 
Romans,  soldiers  were  distinguished  ua* 
der  a  multiplicity  of  appellations,  whidi 
grew  out  of  the  dress  or  ooiforra  ot 
each  particular  arm  or  corps;    which 
was  again  marked  hy  soma  pattscsfar 
service,  and  peculiar  w«aiK)B  of  oSence. 
When  strangers  were  taJcen  ioco  thev 
pay,  they  were  called  ouxiiiariL 

Simple  SoLDAT,  Fr.  a  private^  or  a 
soldier  in  the  ranks, 

fSimpU  CAVALI£B,  Fn  a  printc 
dragoon. 

SoLDAT  icroui^  Fr.    See  ^caovs. 

SoLDAT  d*ord^>nn^nc0  4I  |*i|i'i<f,  Fr, 
an  orderly  man. 

SOLD  ATS  ctrangen  ou  mtrdrnmnt^ 
Fr.  foreign  or  mercenary  troops. 

SoLDATS  4e  marine^  \t,  nuuinea^  or 
soldiers  who  do  duty  on  board,  shi^ 
of  war. 

SoLDATs  gardietu,  Fr.  a  descnptisa 
of  invalid  soldiers,. so. called  daring  the  ' 
French  monarchy.  They  were  station- 
ed at  the  searporta.  There  wara  SCO 
at  Toulon,  ditto  at  Roehefort  aad  Brest, 
and  50  at  Havne-de-Graoe.  There 
were  besides  SOO  In  each  of  the  int 
three  ports,  who  reoeiirsd  hai^-pMw 

Fuuje  SocDATs,   Fr.     See  FAGor; 

PASSE-Va/«llt. 

SOLDATESQUF^  Fr.  a  snbstaative 

of  the  collective  feminine  gender,  which 
signifies  private  soldiers,  vix. 

Idi  Baurgeoiiie  eioU  espofit  mu  w* 
suites  de  £  9oldetetgue;  the  citiMns 
were  exposed  to  the  insults  of  ths  wl* 
diery. — La  toldoU^gue  s'ei<  f«fsM#<»a- 
tre  Us  qfficUrtf  the  %oldiers  rtvotaed,  or 
mutinied,  against  the  ofiioers. 

.SoLDATEs^uK  is  likewise  Bssd  M  IB 
adjective,  viz.  ik$  mmun  soid0Utjiitf  )be 
ways  or  maoaers  of  a  private  Mkher. 
Une  dispjutt  widalccfa^  a  miktanr 
broil,  or  a  dispute  anioog  privste  tof- 
diers.  We  have  an  a(t)ecuve,  whidi  is 
derived  from  the  same  soiuoe^  asd 
which  is  frf4.ueq(lj  used^  M  soUiti^U 
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condtKit,  soldicr-like  behaviour;  unsol- 
dier-Iike  beiii;;  the  oppont^. 

SOLDC,  Fr,  the  ^;  and  subsist- 
euce,  &C.  which  are  issued  xa  officers 
WLod  soldiers  are  so  called. 

I>emtf-SoLDR,  IV.  half-ptfy.  The 
French  likewise  say,  £2fmt>£Miye,  fialf-pay. 

Campagnics  SOlDtlES^  Fr.  troops 
or  commnies  receiving  stated  pay. 

SOLblER,  a  piece  of  money ;  the 
pay  of  a  soldier.  Dr.  Johnson  derives 
the  word  from  toUdariuif  low  Latia  of 
solidut.  We  conceive  it  to  be  imme- 
diately taken  from  the  French  toldaty 
u'hich  comes  from  the  l^itin  sotidatut, 
VegeU  A  soldier  in  pay— a  tolido  quern 
meretur.  Some  again  trace  both  the 
£uglish  and  French  word  to  the  Italian 
toidaiOf  and  others  to  die  German  sot- 
dat  I  told  in  Germun  signifying  pay.  So 
that  originally  soldier  meant  only  one 
who  listed  himself  to  serve  a  prince  or 
state^  ID  ^consideration  of  certaia  daily 

Soldier,  (Soldat,  Tr,)  0nder  diis 
head  so  much  mteht  be  written,  that  it 
would  become  ratner  a  dissertation  than 
an  article  in  a  Dictionary.  Who  is  the 
best  Soldier?  AH  the  people  in  Europe 
Kave  claimed  this  honour  m  their  turn; 
ci'en  the  Tartar  and  the  Arab  are  not 
wjtiiout  well-founded  pretensions.  Per* 
haps  some  nations  may  have  greater 
aptitude  for  war  than  others;  but  then 
tnat  very  aptitude  is  formed,  strength* 
ened,  and  even  created,  by  particular 
Iiabit^  education,  and  a  certain  state 
^f  society.  Tlie  laurel  on  the  warrior^s 
brow  is  not  perennial,  but  is  liable  to 
wither  and  decay.  Almost  every  coun* 
try  in  Europe  has  had  its  share  of  mili- 
tary renown,  at  some  particular  period. 
Greece,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Sw^ 
den,  Spain,  Russia^  England,  have  all 
to  boast  of  tlie  bravery  of  their  sot 
diers,  and  the  skill  of  tlieir  generals. 
This  reflextott  ought  to  diminish  the 
pride  of  those  nations  who  consider 
themselves,  at  this  moment,  as  die  most 
military;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ad* 
minister  cousoladon  to  the  infinnity  of 
weaker  powers,  who  may  yet  Impe  to 
hare  their  dav^  and  to  be  illuminated 
by  the  sun  of  warlike  glorv.  Of  all 
the  puerile  vanities  into  which  national 
presumptioa  and  national  prejudice 
have  caused  men  to  fall,  surely  none  is 
k$i  consonaot  to  reason,  or  more  re- 


prehensible, than  the  idle,  we  might  say 
blasphemous  opinion,  that  God  has  ere* 
atea  one  nation  braver  than  another. 
Courage,  perhaps,  depends  upon  hu^ 
man  institutions  more  than  any  othe): 
quality  of  the  mind;  and  upon  thos^ 
strong  impelling  circumstances,  wnich 
induce  every  individual  to  become  a 
party  in  the  common  cause,  add  to  fighfc 
the  batttes  of  die  public,  as  if  they 
were  his  oivn.    The  King  of  Prussia 
(sometimes  a  great  authority,  but  at 
others  a  disingenuous  and  miserable  sty^ 
phist),  has  declared   his  opinion,  that 
soldiers  ought  to  j)e  machines,  beings 
with  sense  and  motion,  but  without 
feeling  and   understanding;    bom  for 
confinement,  chains,  hunger,  aad  drilK 
ing.    This  principle  may  do  on  the  pa- 
radc;  for  there  a  soldier  iMay  be  an  au* 
tomaton,  to  be  moved  by  the  stick  of 
the  corporal;  but  his  Prussian  Majesty 
found  out  the  folly  of  this  position,  o^ 
rather  of  this  assertion,  (for  he  was  too 
great  a  man  to  believe  in  it  himselQ 
when  he  lost  twenty*five  thousand  men 
by  deseruon,  in  the  campaien  of  1778| 
against  the  Anstrians.      History  and 
military  experience  sufficiently  vindi- 
cate   human   nature  from  this  stain. 
Perhaps  soldiers  are  so  far  from  being 
automatons,  that  the  greatest  successes 
in  war  have  derived  tlieir  or^n  from 
the  influence  of  the  human  passions. 
What  did  the  Arabs,  operated  upon  by 
an  intolerant  zeal  and  religious  enthu* 
siasm  f    The  raw  levies  of  the  French, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war, 
resisted  and  repulsed  the  veteran  troops 
of  Europe;  animated  by  a  mbtaken 
love  of  what  they  called  liberty,  and 
by  an  unconquerable  determination  not 
to  suffer  foreign  powers  to  interfere  in 
their   domestic   concerns.     At  other 
times,  hope  and  confidence  have  enabled 
soldiers  to  perform  the  most  illustrious 
achievements;  hope,  inspired  by  former 
success,  and  confidence,  built  upon  the 
knuwled^  of  the  talents  and  military 
views  of  a  fortunate  general.    It  is  cer^ 
tainly  true,  that  a  mistake,  which  would 
ruiu  a  genvral  of  inferior  reputation, 
has  sometimes  added  to  the  fame  of  a 
superior  one.     Caesar  and  Alexander 
often  tempted  fortune,  and  risked  more 
xhAn  was  prudent  or  perhaps  justifiable. 
The  confidence,  with  which  they  had  in- 
spired their  soldiers,  led  them  out  of 
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every  difHcultv.  Under  such  leaders 
they  thought  themselves  invincible,  and 
they  actually  became  so.  We  have  dwelt 
particularly  ou  this  part  of  the  subject, 
because  we  are  convinced,  that  the  most 
erroneous  and  dangerous  opinions  have 
been  adopted  upon  it.  Vve  repeat  it 
again,  and  we  would  never  cease  to  re- 
echo it,  till  the  solemn  sound  vibrated 
upon  the  ear  of  every  British  ofHcer, 
that  a  soldier  is  not  an  automaton,  but 
a  man,  in  whose  humble  breast  the  pulse 
of  glory  often  beats  high,  and  who 
rushes,  with  indifference,  into  the  heat 
and  dan|;er  of  battle,  without  the  hope 
of  fame,  or  the  prospect  of  sharing  in 
the  reward  of  victory.  Where  is  the 
philosophy— w  here  is  the  reason  of  him 
who  asserts,  that  in  order  to  draw  forth 
the  best  exertions  of  a  man,  and  to 
make  him  a  hero  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  it  is  necessary  first  to  degrade 
him  from  the  rank  of  a  human  being, 
and  to  level  him  to  tAe  standard  of  a 
brute?  No;  on  the  contrary,  arm  the 
human  passiufis  in  your  favour;  teach 
the  soldier  to  believe,  that  he  has  an 
interest  in  your  cause;  pity  his  weak- 
ness, cherish  his  good  and  noble  qua- 
lities, instil  into  his  breast  principles 
of  honour  and  rectitude;  you  will  tnen 
be  invincible,  and  place  around  you  a 
tvttll  stronger  than  brass,  which  the  ef- 
forts of  no  earthly  power  shall  ever  be 
able  to  penetrate.  Tlie  human  passions, 
properly  regulated,  are  the  handmaids 
of  trutn ;  of  pure,  genuine,  uncorrupt- 
ed  nature;  the  staff  of  virtue;  the  hai^ 
binger  of  victory;  the  prop,  the  but- 
tress, the  main  pillar  of  government. 
Dissertation  upon  dissertation  has  been 
written  about  tlie  pirouettes  of  the 
body,  but  not  a  word  has  yet  been  said 
upon  the  moral  discipline  of  the  mind ; 
wnich  certainly  must  be  the  essential 
part,  so  long  as  man  is  a  creature  com- 
posed of  body,  and  soul.  Should  you 
be  induced  to  assert,  tliat  a  soldier  is  a 
machine,  make  an  appeal  to  your  own 
heart ;  if  you  are  not  contradicted,  re- 
tire from  the  profession  of  arms,  for 
you  are  a  man  without  passions,  and. 
consequently  without  talents. 

Although  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work  (vide  Pana  mlitarei)  we  have  at- 
tempted to  shew,  that  corporal  punish- 
ment is  necessary,  nevertheless  we 
are  not  ashamed  to  confess  ourselves ' 


the  feeble  advocates  of  a    mild   %y> 
tem  of  military  discipUiie.     We  y^o^d 
endeavour    to    elevate,    and    noi    w 
depress,  the  soldier's  nsind  ;  we  would 
treat  him  as  an  humble  friend,  and  ore 
as  a  slave :  we  would  aboUsh  that  c&- 
grace  to  bur  service,  the  punishment  J 
flogging.    We  are  asked  what  we  wouid 
substitute  in  its  room?  we  answer  asua, 
abolish  it;  we  dare  not  trust  our  iodig' 
nation  to  reason  upon  it,  bnt  shall  sa- 
tisfy ourselves  in  tne  words  <^  a  great 
authority,  Tatttnds  la  voix  de  ia  natarr 
qui  i eerie  amtrt  mot,    Montesqniea. 

Certainly  this  doctrine  of  the  moiil 
education  of  the  soldier,  ought  not  oolv 
to  be  inculcated,  but  should  be  adLoow- 
ledged  and  adopted.   When  you  reflect, 
that  all  the  European  powers  have  now 
nearly  the  same  arms,  the  same  consn- 
tution, ,  practise  the  same  movemeaU^ 
and  follow  the  rules  of  the  same  tac- 
tick ;  to  look  upon  them  on  a  parade, 
or  in  a  field  of  exercise,  the  shades  ot 
distinction-  between  the  troops  of  dir> 
ferent  countries,  are  only  just  percep- 
tible ;  80  that  the  superiority  whtcb  the 
army  of  one  power  may  have  over  thai 
of  another,  cannot  arise  from  practiou 
which  are  similar  in  all*  hut  from  causes 
arising  out  of  the  moral  and  intellectoal 
qualities  of  man.    To  give  strength  and 
perfection  to  those  qufdities  is  t&  great 
desideratum,  and  ought  to  be  theob)eGS 
of  our  most  zealous  pursuits,  and  not 
the  idle  imitations  of   idle  nothings, 
taken  from  other  services;  as  if  it  were 
the    cut   of   the    coat,    and   not  the 
strength  of  the  arm,  impelled  by  the 
magnanimity  of  the  heart,  which  led 
to  victory.    Better,  far  better  is  it  for 
us  to  continue  good  Englishmen,  than 
to  endeavour  to  become  bad  Germans^ 
Our  military  institutions  are  not  per- 
haps the  best  possible,  but  we  will  aoopt 
the  idea  of  a  great  Legislator  (Sol<m), 
and  say,   they  are  ours,    and  conse- 
quently the  best  for  us,  as  far  as  na- 
tional nabit  and  constitution  go.  Among 
the  ancients  the  army  of  one  nation 
might  have  liad  a  great  and  real  advso* 
tnge  over  that  of  another,  from  the  com- 
parative excellence  'of    their   tactick, 
and  the  superiority  of  their  arms;  but 
in  our  times  the  European    nations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Tarks^  hsre 
all  of  them  adopted  a  tactick  nearly 
similar,  if  not  the  same.    We  do  not 
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xneaa  to  say,  thiit  tbere^'are  not  great 
shades  of  ditfcrence,  and  a  marked  line 
of  acparation,  which  clparly  distinguish 
the  soldier  of  one  country  from  tluit  of 
Another.    War  is  a  science,  which,  like 
physic^  is  divided  into  a  multiplicity  of 
dinereut  branches;  because  a  man  is 
great  in  the  practice  of  one,  it  does 
not  therefore  fulluw,  that  he  should  be 
excellent  in  another.    So  it  is  with  the 
troops  of  different  nations;  they  have, 
eaco^  thdr  peculiar  qualities  and  com- 
parative merits.    The  cool  and  steady 
Courai^e,  the  phlegm,  the  obedience  of 
a  German,  make  him  excellent  in  a 
retreat;  the  oaturaL sagacity,  the  ac- 
th'ity,  the  promptitude  of  a  French- 
man, make  him  admirable  in  a  war  of 
pOftts,  and  in  a  country  of  mountains. 
In  a  plain,  and  in  a  day  of  general  ac- 
tion, the  British  infantry  are  inferior 
to  none  in  Europe;  there  is  a  decision 
in  their  mind,  a  boldness  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  perhaps  even  an  impatience, 
in  danger,  which  ever  prompts  them  to 
close  Uieir  enemy,   and  to  brin^  the 
contest,  at  once,  to  a  glorious  issue. 
Every  officer,  who  looks  to  great  com- 
mand, ought  to  study  the  nature,  the 
habits,  the  constitution,  of  the  differ^ 
ent  European  armies.    This  knowledge 
is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  troops 
of  his  own  Country,  of  its  allies,  and 
of  those  which  are  opposed  to  him. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  pro- 
fession which  requires  more  serious  me- 
ditation; to  tlie  ne(;lect  of  it  may  be 
attributed  many  of  tlie  misfortunes  of 
the  last  war.    xhe  French  first  brought 
iuto  practice  a  system  of  operations 
peculiarly  consonant  to  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  mind,   the  disposition 
and  state  of  the  troops  which  composed 
their  armies.     The  Austrian  generals 
had  the  weakness,  or  rather  the  imbe- 
cility, to  follow  them,  and  to  imitate 
a  mode  of  warfare,  which  their  soldiers, 
by  nature  and  habit,  were  eminently 
dt$quali6ed  to  adopt.    They  committed 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  errors,  that 
of  sufiering  themselves  to  be  dictated 
tu  by  their  enemies,  and  to  wait  upon 
their  movements.  Had  they  sufhciently 
studied  the  constitution  of  their  own 
troops,  and  that  of  the  enemy  whom 
tliey  opposed,  they  would  have  avoided 
thoM  multiplied  a6F4ir8  of  pests  whicb 


led  to  their  defeat  and  ruip;  on  the 
contrary,  had  they  concentrated  their 
troops,  and  engaged  in  nothing  but  ge- 
neral actions,  thb  ultimate  issue  of  uae 
war  would,  probably,  have  been  very 
different  from  what  it  unfortunately 
was.  We  cannot  conclude  tliis  iinpor* 
tant  subject  without  conjuring  British 
officers  to  consider  war  as  a  science,  the 
common  property  of  all ;  to  place  them* 
selves  above  narrow,  little,  dangerous 
prejudices;  to  cease  to  over-rate  them- 
selves, and  to  under-rate  their  enemies. 
Flattery  to  an  individual  is  meanness^ 
to  a  nation  vvickedness;  for  it  is  the 
parent  of  presumption,  tlie  polar  star 
of  ignorant  ministers  and  of  thought- 
less generals,  who  scorn  to  cslcukte^ 
and  appear  to  imagine,  that  fortune  is 
enchained  to  the  triumphal  car  of  Brt* 
tain,  and  consequently  that  they  may 
attempt  any  thine  with  the  most  inade- 
quate force.  We  have  heard  it  said, 
by  a  very  intelligent  and  scientific  o&-  . 
cer,  that  formerly  at  Rome^  it  was 
inscrilied,  in  letters  of  gold,  over '  the 
gate» of  the  Temple  of  Bellooa,  "  War- 
rior I  if  you  despise  your  enemy,  yonr 
adoration  is  not  worship  but  bias* 
phemy  ?*  The  ancient  Romans  obeyed 
the  precept  of  the  goddess,  and  never 
failed  to  adopt  the  arms  and  military 
constitution  of  the  nations  whom  they 
conquered,  when  they  found  them  more 
useful  and  advantageous  than  their  own. 
It  is  not  permitted  to  despise  jrour  ene* 
my,  and  least  of  all,  an  illustrious  peo«  , 
pie,  who,  in  modern  times,  have  pro- 
duced more  great  generals,  than  any 
other;  who  were  victorious  for  sixty 
years  in  tlie  former  century,  and  who, 
in  the  latter,  over-run  half  Europe.  It 
is  in  vain  to  deny,  that  the  Preach  are 
a  military  nation ;  history  and  our  own 
experience  demonstrate  that  the  French 
troops  have  been  and  are  excellent. 

The  three  great  and  necessary  quali- 
ties of  an  army  are,  marching,  abstaining, 
and  fighting;  in  the  latter  virtue  we 
yield  to  none  in  the  world :  but  surelv 
candour  must  allow,  that  tlie  Frencn 
are  better  marchers,  and  require  a  much 
less  quantity  of  fooid  to  subsist  on  than 
an  English  army  of  the  same  force.  To 
have  contended  with  such  a  nation,  so 
superior  to  os  in  population,  extent  of 
territory,  and  natural  resources  fur  6ve 
hundred  years;  to  have  generally  been 
victorious  over  her,  has  been  toe  for- 
tune. 
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tune,  and  is  now  the  glory  and  buast  of 
the  British  name.  These  criomphs  may 
swell  the  pride  ofjoothfuland  thought* 
less  patriotism ;  bat  they  aflbrd  matter 
for  serioQS  contemplation  to  the  coo), 
dispassionate,  reflecting  military  mind; 
to  liim,  who  judging  of  events,  with 
impartiality,  belongs  to  no  party,  and 
to  DO  country.  He  who  thus  meditates 
on  the  fate  of  nations,  will  make  a 
great  and  a  jnst  distinction  between  a 
general  wlio  dictates  to  fortune,  and  is 
aaccessful  by  his  own  arrangements; 
and  him  who  owes  his  glory,  to  the 
failure  and  rashness  of  his  enemy.  To 
gain  a  victory  by  your  own  conduct, 
and  to  acquire  h  by  the  misconduct  of 
another,  are  things  very  distinct  in  their 
own  natnre,  though  tliey  arc  constantly 
confounded.  Edward  and  Henry  were 
bad  generals,  for  they  acted  contrary 
to  al)  the  rules  of  war;  fortunately  f(^r 
them  John  and  Charles  of  France  were 
worse.  The  latter  preferred  the  eclat 
of  battle^  (where  they  were  defeated),  to 
the  enjoymeat  of  the  fruits  of  victory, 
fvhich  they  held  in  their  hands.  It  is  not 
ft  fittle  extraordinary,  that  at  Crescy, 
pQVtiers,  Agincourt,  and  even  in  Egypt, 
the  French  committed  the  same  errors, 
and  engaged  in  general  actions  where 
ther should haveavolded  them.  InEgv-pt 
their  conduct  was  more  pardonable  than 
on  the  three  former  occasions.  They 
made,  however,  it  would  appear,  a  mi- 
serable disposition  of  their  army  on  the 
21st  of  March.  Had  they  attacked  the 
left,  in  the  plain,  with  their  cavalry,  in- 
stead of  the  right,  placed  in  nnfavour- 
able  grotind,  and  among  ruins,  the  event 
vfould  have  been  more  doubtful,  and 
possibW  different.  Military  men  are 
particnlarly  bound  to  investigate  the  cir- 
GumstaQces  which  have  attended,  and 
the  dispositions  which  have  been  made 
in  all  actions,  where  the  troops  of  their 
own  eocuitry  have  been  principally  en- 
gaged. It  may  be  a  morfitication-  to 
their  national  vanity,  but  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  an  instruction  to  their  reason,  to 
find  that  the  enemy  often  placed  them- 
selves in  such  a  situation,  and  acted  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  they  shonld  not  have  been  de* 
featcd.  Trace  events  to  their  proper 
causes,  and  then  you  may  be  enabled 
tb  draw  a  just  conclusion;  but  we  cannot 
tee  bow  it  can  give  y^tu  any  Hvldiiional 
powers  to  be  miacquainted  with  the  real 
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strength  of  your  enemy.  As  wdT  mi^ 
it  be  said,  that  ignorance  is  wisdom; 
Or  that  because  you  chose  to  be  uoao- 

Snainted  with  your  danger^  therefore  it 
id  not  exist. 

It  is  in  vain  for  sophbtry  to  endea' 
vour  to  ai^ue ;  practice  and  experience 
teach  almost  every  thing  in  war.  Vo* 
terans  will  always  be  more  foroiidbiUe 
than  an  army  of  recruits;  officers  of 
much  experience  will  ever  have  a  great 
advantage  over  those  who  hare  little. 
It  seldom  happens,  that  old  soldiers  will 
not  fight,  ana  make  a  resistance  more 
or  less  vigorous.  Young  soldiers  caa* 
not  be  relied  on;  they  may  be  heroes 
in  the  day  of  battle ;  but  they  may  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  conduct  themselves 
in  quite  a  different  manner,  and  to  bfio^ 
danger  upon  themselves,  which  othei^ 
wise  would  not  really  have  existed.  It 
is  experience  in  war  that  teaches  an  okt 
soldier  the  danger  of  running  away ;  faf 
there. is  generally  more  security  ui  do- 
ing your  duty  with  the  greatest  courage 
and  perseverance,  than  in  eodeavooi^ 
ing  to  avoid  it.  In  many  battles  the 
troops  which  have  fou^t  hard,  and 
gained  a  victory,  have  suffered  less  than 
those  who  have  abandoned  their  ground, 
and  betaken  themselves  to  a  shameful 
flight.  At  the  battle  of  Leipsic  the 
Saxons  did  not  stand  at  all,  while  rbe 
Swedes  won  die  battle ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  latter  did  not  lo&e  half 
so  many  men  as  the  former. 

A  thousand  snch  insunces  miglit  be 
given ;  cowardice  increases  danger,  coi^ 
ra^  diminishes  it :  it  is  therefore  the 
opinion  of  the  best  military  writers, 
that  in  time  of  war  you  should  not  add 
above  one  fourth  to  the  strength  of  an 
army.  In  the  tirst  year  of  the  late 
war,  we  raised  upwards  of  120,000 
Inen ;  that  is,  four  fifths  of  our  soldiers 
were  recruits. 

We  should  imagine,  that  this  country 
will  at  last  lind  it  necessary  to  have  an 
effective  army.  Other  powers^  after  the 
conclusion  oi  a  war,  endeavour  to  aug* 
ment  their  troops,  and  to  place  them  ua 
the  best  possible  footing.  ^^  hat  i&  mir 
practice  ?-<-At  a  peace  Mie  reduce  the 
army  to  the  lowest  establi&hmeut ;  vr^ 
pay  do  attention  to  the  recioitlng:  un 
tlie  contrary,  we  neglect  it  in  all  its  <^* 
ferent  branches.  The  period  of  host>> 
lities  advances;  the  coinmencemeot  uf  a 
war  airnves.    We  hax^  eveij  thinj:  to 
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begio  ttgaiiif  and  a  new  nrmy  to^  create. 
In  die  eiigeooy  of  our  case  we  are  ob- 
lifted  to  have  recourse  to  ale-honses  and 
to  crimps  of  the  worst  descripciooy  from 
wbora  we  purclmse detendersby  a  ruin^ 
OU8  system  of  enormous  bounty.  At  the 
expiration  of  six  months,  we  lind,  how* 
ever,  these  very  men  thus  procured,  (m*- 
ny  of  whom  are  feeble- in  tlieir  frames, 
and  vitiated  in  (h^r  minds,)tnmsformed 
into  8olc|iers,  nay  into  heroes,  by  the 
magic  touch  of  tiie  drill-corporal,  and 
tiie  stroke  of  the  ehistic  drum.   We  sing 
the  hymn  of  victory  before  the  day  of 
ba^deT-^ve  buoy  up  our  minds  with  vi- 
rions of  iiitf^iiiary  giory;  we  declare 
that  we  possess  an  arm^  the  terror  of 
our  enemies,  we  admiration  of  Europe ! 
tlie  strength  a^d  security  of  England, 
the  last  hope  and  refuge  of  estabusi^d 
governments !  What  we  have  related  is 
no  exaggeration;  the  wisest  men  have 
adopted  tltis  language;  political  orators 
have  descanted  upon  it;  the  press  has 
teemed  with  such  effusions;  whilst  the 
unlettered  military  reasoner  is  struck 
dumb  and  confounded,  but  he  is  not 
convinced;  he  bows  his  head  to  such 
great  authorities,  and  bees  leave  with 
the  utmost  humility,  to  ourn  the  few 
books  he  may  have  perused ;  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  expe- 
rieocse,  for  he  has  been  misled  by  them; 
<~*to  set  at  nought  in  future  tlie  prao' 
tice  and  authority  of  the  greatest  gene- 
fals,  for  they  have  been  mistaken ;  and 
to  acknowledge  that  a  great  military 
pnnciple,  though  true,  and  found  so  in 
every  other  country,    must   be   false 
when  applied  to  Englishmen. 

In  this  article,  we  are  sensible  that  we 
bave  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  diction- 
ai;y;  we  may  have  shocked  prejudices, 
and  combated  general  opinions;  we 
make  no  apology.  It  ib  the  duty  of  a 
writer  to  instruct  and  not  to  flatter;  he 
ought  to  know  how  to  place  himself 
above  censure  and  above  praise.  We 
-^  tel,  we  know  that  what  we  have  said  ia 
tnie.«— ilii^na  tst  vis  veritatU  et  prrv^t- 
UhU  ;  We  hope  so,  for  the  honour  of  the 
king,  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms, 
and  the  glory  of  our  common  countir. 
We  cannot  conclude!^  without  seriously 
recommending  to  review  our  military  in* 
fititutionss  and  we  do  so  with  the  greater 
ooafideooe,  hecaosc  we  are  borne  out^ 
not  only  fay  the  best  written  authoritiet, 
Ibiit  also  confirmed  and  strengthened  in 


our  opinion  by  the  most  experienced 
and  most  successful  officers  amongst 
us.    Whatever  may  be  right,  let  us  re» 
tain;  whatever  may  be  wrong,  let  us 
correct.    We  must  particularly  keep  in  ' 
our  recollection,  that  the  events  of  the 
last  few  revolvinp;  years  have  materially 
altered  the  position  and  relative  situ»- 
tion  of  our  natural  enemy.    For  us,  in 
future,  there  will  he  no  security,  but 
in  an  army  composed  of  real  soldiers^ 
and  not  of  individuals  dressed  in  red 
coats,  armed  with  a  firelock  and  a  bayo- 
net, and  called  by  the  names  of  regu- 
lars, militia,  and  volunteers,  or  what- 
ever appellation  your  fancy  may  be 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  them.    Neveh- 
theless,  let  not  Englishmen  be  disheart- 
ened by  this  representation  of  our  mili- 
tary, state ;  let  thefn,  on  the  contrary* 
remember,  that  every  day  brings  an  ac- 
cession of  strength  to  their  internal  de- 
fence, by  the  amelioration  of  systems, 
which  (though  not  productive  of  the 
discipline  of  regular  armies)  are  suf- 
ficiently digested  to  render  the  native 
courage  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islancfs  subservient  to  the  best  plans  of 
mititary  distribution:^ 
For  Britons  placed  on  dissolution's  brink. 
Will  dare  to  do  what  some  scarce  dare 
to  think ! 
Soldier  now  generally  signifies  any 
fighting  man. 

Private  Soldier,  a  man  in  the  ranks; 
one  under  the  degree  of  a  corporal ;  as 
distinct  from  the  commanders. 

A  real  Soldier,  a  term  amone  mi}i« 
tarv  men,  to  mark  out  one  who  knows 
and  does  his  duty. 

JVb  Soldier,  an  expression  of  fa> 
miliar  currency  in  the  British  service. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  re* 
proach,  and  sometimes  of  harmless 
iron^ ;  as,  you're  a  dirty  fellow  and  no 
soldier. 

CUixen  Soldier,  (Holdat  eitt^feHf 
¥r.)  In  a  general  acceptation  of  tne 
term,  a  citizen  soldier  signifies  any  man 
who  is  armed  for  the  support  ail  Vin* 
dication  of  his  rights. 

A  Brother  Soldier,  a  term  of  a|Eeo* 
tioQ  which  is  oommonlv  used  in  the 
British  service  by  one  who  serves  u^der 
the  same  banners,  and  fights  for  the  same 
cause,  with  another.  In  a  more  exten- 
sive si^ification,  it  means  any  military 
man  with  respect  to  another. 
SoLOisa  ^  Fortune,  (SoUat  de  For* 
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tuae^  Fr.^  During  the  frequent  wars*  | 
wbich  occurred  in  Italy,  before  the  mi-  I 
fitarj  profession  beciune  so  generaliy 
prevaleot  in  Europe,,  it  was  usual  for 
men  of  enterpri7e  and  reputation  to  of- 
fer their,  services  to  the  difTerent  states 
that  were  engaged.  They  were  origi- 
nally called  wndottieriy  or  leaders  of 
leputatioo.  They  afterwards  extended 
tbetr  services,  and  under  the  title  of 
Moldkrivf  fortune^  sought  for  employ- 
ment in  every  country,  or  state,  ehat 
would  pay  them. 

SoLDiEB^'s  Friend^  a  term  in  the  Bri- 
tish service,  which  is  generally  applied 
to  such  officers  as  pay  the  strictest  zxr 
jention  to  their  men;  |;ranting  them 
seasonable  indulgences  without  injuring 
the  service;  seeing  their  wants  relieved; 
and,  above  all  things,  having  them  punc- 
tually paid,  and  regularly  settled  with. 
There  is  much  confidence  in  tlie  multi- 
tude when  they  are  justly  dealt  by,  and 
every  soldier  fights,  well  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  soldier^  friend ! 

Soldi  ER-O^er,  a  term,  .generally 
used  among  naval  men,  to  signify  any 
^cer  belonetng  to  the  land  service. 

SOLDIERSHIP,  (metier  de  soldat, 
Yr^  the  profession,  character,  and  qua- 
lities of  a  military  man. 

SOLDIERY,  body  of  military  men ; 
soldiers  collectively.  Soldiers  are  pro- 
perly the  hind  forces  of  a  kingdom,  or 
state;  but  in  EngUmd  it  is  against  the 
ancient  law  to  keep  an  army  of  soldiers, 
in  time  of  peace,  beyond  a  certain  esta- 
lilishment.  It  is,  however,  in  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  augment  this  esta- 
blishment, according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  tiroes.  Where  any  soldier  that  is 
lawfully  retained  shall  depart  from  his 
colours  without  leave,  he  is  declared  to 
be  guilty  of  felony  by  18  Henry  VI.  c. 
9.  and  every  soldier,  who  either  causes 
a  mutiny,  or  deserts  the  service,  shall 
be  punished  with  death,  or  otherwise, 
as  a  court-martial  shall  think  fit.  All 
persons,  suspected  of  desertion,  are  to  be 
appre|i;oded  by  constables,  who  shall 
be  allowed  a  reward  of  twenty  shillings 
for  every  such  deserter. 

By  4  Geo.  I.  c.  4,  it  is  ordained,  that 
no  soldier  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  ser- 
'  Tice  by  any  process  in  law,  unless  it  be 
for  some  criminal  matter,  or  where  the 
debt  he  owes  amounts  to  twenty  pounds 
at  the  least;  of  which  aifidavit  is  to  be 


made,  &c.    Soldiers  mast  be  quarttitd 
in  inns  and  ale-houses  oxriy,  and  net  a 
private  houses,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owners,  under  certain  penalties;  and 
where  victuallers  refuse  soldiers  quah 
tered  on  them,  or  ooustables  receive 
any  rewanl  for  excusing  eheir  negltct, 
they  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  ittt? 
pounds,  nor  under  thirty  shillings,  by  5 
Geo.  IL  c.  9.    A  person,  enlisted  lor  i 
soldier,  within  four  days  af^»  is  to  be 
carried  before  the  next  justice  or  chiet' 
magistrate  of  a  town,  and  is  to  decide 
his  assent,  that  he  listed  voluntarily, &r. 
but  if  he  then  dissents  therefrom,  uo 
his  reteming  the  money  reccix'ed,  »nd 
paying  twenty  shillings  sorart  money, he 
may  he  discharged.     In  e-ase  any  5o/>- 
iect-  of  Great  Britain^  or  Irelanii,  stii) 
list  or  enter  himself,  or  procure  anyo« 
to  be  enlisted  a  soldier  td%Q  he^oadik 
seas,  without  leave  obtained  irom  ^* 
Majesty,  such  person  shall  be  puoisM 
as  a  felon  by  d  and  9  Geo.  II.    T^^e 
are  acts  annually  made  for  panisbia^ 
mutiny,  &C.  of  soldiers,  and  false  ib*' 
ters,  and  for  the  better  paymeoi  of  ({« 
array  and  their  quarters.    Darin?  vse 
late  war,  a--  specific   act  passed  W 
houses  of  parliament,  wherebv  sH  P*'^ 
sons  who  shall  be  discoTered  to  ^^* 
used  any  art  or  persuasion  to  iadocf* 
soldier  to  quit  the  service,  or  «lio  sljw    i 
otherwise  tamper  with  him,  to  thew- 
triment  of  good  order  and  discipunft 
are  declared  to  be  guilty  of  bigli  d**"    I 
son.  .  . 

S0LDURIER8,  JV.  a  term  anoeni; 
Iv  used  among  the  French,  to  sisn"/ 
tnose  persons  who  atUched  theaao^ 
to  some  particular  general  or  ""|^ 
knight,  whose  fortunes  they  ^<^"*^ 
in  consequence  of  being  prndaodsof 
ported  by  him. 

SoLDURXERS.    According  to  "**^ 
thorof  tlie  Nouveau  DictiaiMMiri,oic^ 
were  intrepid  men  among  the  Gt"*** 
who  were  so  closely  attached  to  lop* 
particuhir  chief,  that  if  he  fell  in  ^'^ 
they  fell  also,  by  continuing  to  H^  ,^ 
destroy  themselves.  It  is  said,  io  ^f^ 
Commentaries,  that  no  ni»n  J\  ^ 
class  was  ever   known  to  fo""^. 
engagement.      The  word  ^'^^JT^ 
toiduriuMf  a  man  sworn  aad  ^'^^^^ 
his  friend,  to  partake  of  his  J5«*  1^ 
ill  fortunes;  a  retainer  to  ■.P**?^ 
son,  or  one  of  his  dao.    Wi»*  *^^J^ 
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moflifications,  the  clans   of  Scotland 
oome  under  this  description. 

Barque  tt  SOLE,  Fr.  a  flatrbottomed 
vessel* 

SOLEIL,  Fr,  sun. 
SoLEiL^e,  Fr.  an  artificial  fir&'Worky 
so  disposed,  that  when  it  takes  fire,  it 
emits  a  brilliant  light  from  a  fixed  cen- 
ter, and  resembles  the  sun  at  mid  day. 
SoLEiL  toumant  et  courant  sur  une 
corde^  Fr.  an  artificial  fire-work  made  in 
the  shape  of  the  sun,  which  is  so  con- 
trived, that  it  moves  in  full  illumina- 
tion, either  backward  or  forward,  along 
a  rope. 

SoLEiL  montanty  Fr.  an  artificial  fire- 
work, so  called  fronr  its  ascending  in 
full  illumination,  and  scattering  fire  in 
various  directions  by  a  desultory  move- 
ment. It  is  likewise  called  tourbillon 
deftu;  a  whirlwind  of  fire. 

SoLEiL  tournant  et  girandole^  Fr.  an 
artificial  fire-work,  which,  when  set 
fire  to,  resembles  a  sun  moving  round 
its  axis,  and  exhibiting  the  figure  of  a 
girandole;  which  see. 

SOUD,  (aoHde,  Fr.)  that  body  which 
has  all  the  geometrical  dimensions. 
Solid  Bastion.  See  Fortification. 
SOLIDAIRE,  Fr,  consolidated.  An 
old  French  legal  term,  but  now  gene- 
rally used  to  signify  a  concentration  of 
good  qualities,  6tc,  Thus  the  French 
Convention  dccUired— Que  /et  amues 
itoient  aolidaires  de  gloire ;  tliat  the 
armies  had  consolidated  tlieir  glory; 
meaning  thereby,  that  the  victories  of 
one  part  of  the  army  had  been  added  to 
the  account  of  the  rest. 

SOUDATUS,  the  Uitin  <vord  for 
soldier,  or  for  any  person  who  carried 
arms  for  pay.  Hence  toidut^  Fr.  a  tolido 
quan  meretur.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  we 
have  stated  under  soldier,  derives  the 
latter  word  from  solidatius.  Soiidatus 
seems  more  appropriate. 

SOLIDITY,  (soiidite,  Fr.)  firmness; 
density ;  compactness. 

.SOLlTAUKIUA,  (solitauriies,  Fr.) 
sacrilices  of  three  things  of  sundry 
kiiid^,  as  a  bull,  a  ram,  a  boar,  which 
were  made  by  the  Ilomans  in  honour 
of  Mars  the  god  of  war. 
SOLIVEjFr.ajoist. 
SoLivB  likewise  signifies  a  measure 
in  carpentry.  It  is  supp<Aed  to  be  equal 
to  three  cubic  feet.  So  that  the  sulive 
in  France  is  to  the  measure  of  wood- 


work, what  the  cubic  toise  is  to  the 
measure  of  earth  or  brick-work.  The 
solive  is  divided  into  six  French  feet 
which  are  called  pi^  de  solive.  The 
foot  into  12  inches,  culled  pouces  de  so- 
live;  and  the  inch  into  12  lines,  which 
are  called  ligttes  de  soVvce,  In  order  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  solive,  with 
regard  to  all  parts  or  proportions,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  parallelipipcde, 
whose  base  is  a  rectangle  containing  12 
inches  in  breadth,  to  six  in  height,  and 
a  toise  in  length,  the  solive  being  equal 
to  3  cubic  feet. 

SOLIVEAU,  Fr.  a  small  joist;  a 
rafter. 

SOLSTICE,  (solstice,  ¥r.)  the  point 
beyond  which  the  sun  does  not  ^;  the 
tropical  point ;  the  point  at  which  the 
day  is  longest  in  summer,  or  shortest  in 
winter.  It  is  taken,  of  itself,  commonly 
for  the  summer  solstice. 

The  Slimmer  Solstice,  (le  solstice 
d*ete,  Fr.)  is  when  the  sun  is  in  the  tro- 
pic of  cancer,  and  gives  us  tlie  longest 
day. 

The  Winter  Solstice,  (le  solstice 
d*hiver,  Fr.^  is  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  gives  us  the 
shortest  day.  There  is  not  auy  solstice 
under  the  equator;  there  being,  in  that 
quarter,  without  variation,  equal  day 
and  equal  night. 

SOLUTION,  (solution,  Fr.)  rcsolu- 
tion  of  a  doubt;  removal  of  any  intel- 
lectual dithculty. 

SOMACilE,  Fr,  brackish,  salt.  The 
mixture  of  sea  and  river  water  is  sO 
called,  as  eau  sotnache. 

SOME-WAR,  Ind,  Monday. 

SOMMEKS,  in  an  ammunition  wag- 
gon, are  the  upper  sides,  supported  by 
the  staves  entered  into  them  \\  iih  one 
of  their  ends,  and  the  other  into  the 
side  pieces. 

SOiMMlER  d*un  pont  tevis,  Fr.  See 
Seuil  de  pont  let  is, 

SONAILLEll,  Fr,  a  term  used 
among  the  drivers  of  mules,  to  signify 
the  leading  aniniul  that  has  a  bell  tied 
lo  his  neck,  which  tliey  call    sonaille, 

SON  DE,  Fr,  soundnig  lt:ad ;  aiso  a 
pu)be,  or  unyin^^trument  used  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  i>f  soil,  &c. 

SONDEli,  Fr,  to  bound,  to  throw 
out  the  leud. 

SON N ANT,  Fr,  a  partiri'de  which 

is  frequently  used  b>  the  French,  to  cx- 
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press  a  spepific  period  of  time,  or  the 
nature  of  any  thing.. 

A  5  heura  Son n antes,  Fr.  at  five 
oVlock  precisely,  or  as  the  clock  strikes 

Argent  Sonkant,  Fr.  hard  cash. 
This  term  was  in  familiar  use  at  the 
pommenceuient  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, when  it  was  found  expedient  to 
pay  a  select  body  of  troops,  called  the 
gendarmes,  in  ready  money,  whi|st  the 
aggregate  of  the  nation  took  paper  cur- 
rency, or  assignats. 

SON NER,  Fr.  to  sound.  Sonner  de 
la  trompette,  to  sound  the  trumpet. 

SONNETTE,  Fr.  a  machine  which 
is  used  in  driving  piles  of  wood  into  the 
(Sarth ;  a  sort  of  rammer. 

SOODER,  Ind.  the  fourth,  or  lowest 
of  the  original  tribes  of  Hindoos,  as 
they  come  from  the  feet  of  Brama, 
which  signifies  subiection.  They  are  ob- 
liged to  labour,  and  to  serve  when  called 
upon. 

SOOKRBAR,  Ind.  Friday. 

SOORETHAUL,  Ind.  statement  of 
&  Ciise 

SOQUENILLE,  JFV.    See  Sarrau. 

SORDET,   )  the  small  pipe  or  mouth 

SORDINE,  J  piece  of  a  trumpet. 

SORN,  a  servile  tenure  in  Scotland, 
b^  which,  formerly,  a  chieftain  might, 
with  his  followers,  live  upon  his  tenants 
at  free  quarters. 

SORT,  Fr.  fate ;  lot;  destiny.  The 
French  say,  sort  de  la  guerrtf  the  fate 
of  war. 

N  I^rer  au  Sort,  Fr.  to  draw  lots.— 
JEtre  condumnU  par  U  Sort,  to  be  con- 
demned in  consequence  of  lots  being 
drawn. 

SORTIE  Extirieurey  Fr.  a  sortie 
or  sally  which  is  made  out  of  a  be- 
sieged place,  or  invested  camp,  when 
the  besieging  army  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  works,  and  which  is  conse- 
quently full  of  uncertainty  and  danger. 
Hence  sortie  de  dnq  cents  kommeSy  a 
sortie  or  sally  of  live  hundred  men. — 
Grande  sortie^  a  sortie  or  sally  made  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  troops  in  camp 
or  garrison.  Vigoureuse  sortie^  a  vigo- 
rous sortie  or  sally. 

Sortie  interieuref  Fr.  a  sortie  or 
sally  which  is  made  when  the  enemy 
gets  close  to  the  covert-way.  This  sort 
of  sally  is  less  dangerous  than  the  for- 
mer, because  the  retreat  is  more  cer» 


tain.  The  Turks  are  remarkable  for 
their  prowess  on  these  occasions;  thcj 
generally  commence  their  sorties  at 
break  of  day,  and  at  the  very  begiiuia^ 
of  a  siege.  The  ancients,  on  the  o)d- 
trary,  always  sallied  out,  in  oonsiden- 
ble  force,  at  midnight. 

SORTIES,  in  a  siege^parties  that  sally 
out  of  a  town  secretly  to  annoy  the  b^ 
siegers,  and  retard  their  operadoDs. 

SORTINGUES,    Fr.    the    Scillj 
Islands. 

SORTIR,  Fr.  to  go  out.  The  Freack 
say,  sortir  sur  rennemi,  to  *  rush  upon 
the  enemy ;  sortir  Ccpee  d  la  huum,  to 
rush  out  sword  in  hand. 

Sortir  du  camp,  du  port,  Fr.  to  letre 
camp ;  to  sail  out  of  port. 

Sortir  d'un  ptrUy  Fr.  to  get  outof 
a  scrape. 

Sortir  des  homes  de  la  disdpline^ 
litaire,  Fr.  to  trespass  upon  miliuiy 
discipline,  or  to  go  out  of  military  roies 
and  regulations. 

SOUBREVESTE,  Fr.  a  part  of  ibc 
old  dress  of  a  musqueteer,  which  was 
somewhat  similar  to  a  close  jacket  with- 
out sleeves,  and  was  hooked  on  eacfa 
side  like  a  cuirass.. 

SOUDAN,  Fr.    SeeSoLDAV. 

SOUDARD  ott  Soudart,  Fr.  an  old 
Freuch  term,  signifying  sMU,  or  sot* 
dier.  It  is  often  used  in  familiv  dis- 
course, when  the  subject  relates  to  s 
person  who  has  served  for  any  length 
of  time.  Hence  un  vieux  soadard,  tf 
old  soldier. 

SOUDOYtS,  Fr.  from  soadoyer,  to 
keep  in  pay.  This  name  was  origiua^ 
given  to  a  body  of  men  who  enlistw 
themselves  under  Philip  Augustus  » 
France,  on  condition  that  they  shoiw 
receive  a  certain  daily  pay  in  the  way 
of  sabsistence.  Froissart  calls  all  sol- 
diers, who  are  paid  for  doing  ^^^J>  ^ 
for  going  to  war,  soudoves. 

SOUDIULLE,  Fr.  a  term  of  f*; 
proach,  signifyin^^  a  dishonest  soiditt'f 
a  vagabond,  or  thief. 

SOVEREIGN,  supreme  in  g)*^^^ 
having  no  superior.  In  Great  Bntsto 
the  sover^^  is  so  far  limited  with  r^ 
spect  to  this  explanation,  that  he  h»».°^ 
power  beyond  the  lepslative  deteg*^". 
of  their  authority  by  the  two  Houses  w 
Parliament.  He  has,  however,  oo^ 
perior  with  regard  to  the  army  *^ 
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Sovereign  contempt.  This  expres- 
sion iR  used  to  signify  contempt  that  is 
shewn  in  the  highest  degree. 

SOUFFLE,  Fr.  the  wind  of  a  can- 
non. 

SOUFFLER  Ui  canons,  Fr.  to  scale 
pieces  of  ordnance.  This  is  done,  by 
means  of  a  moderate  charge  of  gun- 
powder, for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
them. 

SouFFLER,  Fr,  This  word  is  used 
figuratively,  amon|^  the  French,  and  sig- 
ni6es  to  do  any  thine  underhand,  or  by 
stealth.  Hence  $ouffler  la  divisiony  le 
feu  de  la  dUcordey  to  sow  the  seeds  of, 
or  secretly  to  blow  up  the  embers  of 
discord. 

SouFFLEft  iin  avanccmentf  Fr.  to  ol>> 
tain  promotion,  without  having  any 
claim  from  personal  ser^'ice  or  merit. 
To  rise  by  underhand  or  low  means.^- 
See  Scabbard. 

SouFFLER  Ufroid  et  le  chaudj  Fr.  to 
blow  hot  and  cold.  This  sort  of  cha- 
racter sometimes  disgraces  military  life; 
especially  within  the  purlieus  of  a  court. 

SouFFLER  au  poilf  Fr.  a  term  used  in 
farriery,  to  signify  that  the  pus  or  mat- 
ter oozes  out  of  the  crown  of  a  horse*s 
hoof,  through  the  hair  that  grows  round 
it. 

SouPFLER  tin  exploit,  Tr»  to  boast  of 
some  exploit  which  has  never  taken 
place.  The  French  also  use  the  word 
Mtmffler  in  an  absolute  sense,  to  signify 
any  fruitless  attempt  or  wild  scheme  to 
become  rich,  by  looking  after  the  phi- 
losopher's stone^  and  trying  to  make 
Sid  and  silver  by  chemical  operations, 
ence  H  a  depentc  tout  wn  hien  d 
Mouffler,  he  has  spent  or  wasted  all  his 
property  in  visionary  pursuits. 

SOUFFLEURS,  Fr.  a  mean  degraded 
set  of  men,  who  get  military  promotions 
at  the  expenoe  of  neglected  merit,  and 
succeed  m  life  by  bemg  subservient  to 
the  vices  and  caprices  of  imaginary 
greatness. 

SOUFFRIR,  Fr,  to  bear;  to  sup- 
port; to  meet.  Hence  toujfrir  une 
tempite,  to  meet  a  storm. 

SiocFFRiR  une  u^ge^  Fr.  to  stand  a 
siege. 

SouFFRiR  tine  attaquey  Fr.  to  stand 
in  attack. 

SOUFLURE,  Fr.  a  cavity  or  hole 
which  is  frequently  occasbned  when 


pieces  of  metal  have  been  forged  in  too 
intense  a  Hre.  Cannon  balls  lose  their 
required  weight  by  6aws  of  this  sort. 

SOUFRE,  Fr.   SeeSuLPMtjR. 

SOUG  ARDE,  Fr.  guard,  throat-band 
of  a  gun.  A  semi-circular  piece  of  bras 
which  is  fixed  beneath  the  trigger  of  a 
musquet,  to  prevent  it  from  going  off 
by  accident. 

Sou  GARDES.    See  Decrargeurs. 

SOUGOROE,  JFV.  throat-band  of  a 
bridle. 

SOUKARS,  Ind*  a  general  name  for 
bankers. 

SOULER,  Fr,  to  sully;  to  stdin;  to 
defile. 

SoiTLER  let  mains  de  sang,  Fr.  to  sully 
or  stain  one's  hands  with  blood.  The 
author  of  the  French  work,  from  which 
we  occasionally  extract  matter,  observes 
on  this  head,  that  soldiers,  who  only 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  duty,  and 
obey  the  orders  of  their  superiors, 
grounded  in  state  necessity,  cannot  be 
said  to  stain  or  defile  themselves  with 
blood,  although  in  the  heat  of  an  ac* 
lion,  they  are  oblieed  to  be  the  blind 
instruments  of  the  most  sanguinary 
measures.  They  only,  let  their  sex  bo 
what  it  may,  can  be  said  to  stain  their 
hands,  and  to  be  imbrued  in  blood,  who 
cause  the  death  of  innocent  persons. 

SOULEVEMENT,  Fr.  Insurrec- 
tion, revolt. 

80ULEVER,  IV.  To  stir  up,  to 
excite  to  insurrection. 

&SouL£VER,  Fr.  To  rise,  to  re- 
volt, to  mutiny ;  Varmte  iesi  soulevse 
eontre  son  gineral;  the  army  rose,  or 
mutinied  against  its  general. 

SOUMETTRE,  Fr.  (As  an  active 
verb)  to  subdue,  to  overcome,  to  reduce 
t9  subjection. 

Se  Sou METTRE,  IV.  To  submit  one- 
self; to  yield. 

SOUMISSION,  IV.    Submission. 

30UMIS,  ise,  Fr.  In  fortification, 
to  lie  under,  to  be  commanded.  Thus^ 
one  work  is  said  to  be  commanded,  or 
itre  soumis,  when  it  is  lower  than  ano- 
ther. The  same  signification  holds 
good  with  respect  to  heights  or  eleva- 
tions. 

SOUND.    Any  thing  audible,  noise; 

that  which  is  perceived  by  the  ear.— 

The    experiments  are   numerous    by 

which  it  has  been  found,  that  sound 
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is  audible  to  the  distance  of  60,  60  or 
80  miles ;  but  Dr.  Hearne,  physician 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  tells  us,  that 
at  the  bombardment  of  llolmia,  in 
1658,  the  sound  was  heard  30  Swedish 
miles,  which  make  180  of  ours:  and 
in  the  fight  between  England  and  Hol- 
land in  167  2,  the  noise  of  the  guns  was 
beard  even  in  Wales,  which  cannot  be 
less  than  200  miles. 

The  velocity  of  sound  is  880  yards, 
or  1149  feet  m  a  second  of  time,  as 
found  by  very  accurate  experiment. 
The  exactness  of  measuring  distances 
by  sound,  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
b^r  measuring  the  same  distances  by 
tri«fonometry. 

Sound,  {sonde,  Fr.)  An  instrument 
used  by  surgeons  in  probing. 

To  SOUiND.  To  betoken,  or  direa 
by  a  sound;  as,  to  sound  the  retreat. 
Hence 

SOUNDINGS.  Signalsonadebyany 
kind  of  instruments. 

Trumpet  Soundikcs,  as  ordered  to 
be  practised  by  all  cavalry  regiments, 
viz.  for  duty. 

1.  Revtille, 

2.  Stable  Call^Vor  stable  duties. 

3.  Booti  and  saddles }  When  to 

4.  To  horte.  S  turn  out  on 
horseback  for  a  march,  exercise  or  other 
duty. 

5.  Draw  Swords.     7     These  sound- 

6.  Return  Swords,  \  ings  begin  at 
the  instants  of  drawing  the  sword/rom, 
«Dd  returning  it  to  the  scabbard. 

7.  Parade  March. 

8.  Parade  Call.  For  assembling  on 
foot. 

9.  Officers  call. 

10.  Serjeants  Call. 

11.  Trumpeters  Call. 

12.  Orders. 

13.  Dinner  CalL  For  men,  and  for 
officers. 

14.  Watering  CalL  To  turn  out  in 
watering  order. 

15.  Setting  the  Watch. 

These  duty  soundings,  according  to 
situation,  are  given  by  one  trumpet,  or 
by  the  whole  of  the  quarter,  regunent^ 
or  camp. 

For  Exercise. 

16.  March.  The  squadron,  regi- 
ment, or  line  being  halted,  the  trumpet 
of  the  commander  will  accompany  the 
irorfl,  the  •«  will  advance;   aad  at  the 
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word  tnarchf  the  whole  will  move  ai  a 
walk. 

17.  Trot.       ^     When  the  body  is 

18.  Gallop.    >marchiDgatawslk,aD 

19.  Charge.  7  the  signal  to  trot,  tbe 
whole  instantly  receive  the  word  /nrf, 
and  change  pace  immediately.  1^ 
same  is  to  be  observed  from  the  trot  ta 
the  light  gallopj  and  froin  the  gallop  t» 
the  charge.  During  the  charge  itself, 
the  trumpets  of  all  uie  sqaadr^  tlui 
are  charging,  may  sound. 

20.  Halt.  The  whole  halt  oo  the 
word  of  command.  After  the  halt  of 
a  retreating  body,  the  proper  coimnaud 
will  bring  it  to  its  proper  frooL 

21.  Retreat.  Tlie  signal  of  reirat, 
(which  will  be  often  preceded  by  that 
of  halt)  is  a  general  caution  for  the  sfr 
veraf  words  of  execution  to  be  ci»cu. 

22.  Rally.  The  signal  to  raU^y  tdx! 
be  continued  as  long  as  it  is  necessary, 
and  be  repeated  by  the  trumpets  <tf 
such  parts  of  the  body,  as  arc  concenn 
ed  in  the  operation,  till  the  end  is  ■»> 
swered.  . 

These  signals  are  given  by  the  chief 
commander  only  of  the  whole  body 
that  is  exercised,  whether  of  a  squadron, 
regiment,  brigade,  or  a  line;  ihej  ^ 
not  repeated  by  other  commandtR; 
they  arc  addressed  as  cautions  to  toe 
commanding  officers  of  the  psf^  ^ 
such  body,  not  to  the  men;  iK>r  i*""/ 
movement  or  alteration  of  mbvefoeDt, 
to  take  place,  but  in  consequence  <^ 
the  worcls,  march,  trot,  gallop,  &c.  &c 
rapidly  and  loudly  repeated,  theinstaat 
the  trumpet  caution  is  given. 

The  signals  of  movement  are  so 
short,  that  tlie  words  of  execution  may 
nearly  oomcide  with  them. 

These  signals  for  auick  moveiDent,fli*J 
in  regular  exercise  oe  given  by  a  p«f^ 
who  at  the  instant  of  giving  them  » 
stationary;  but  if  he  leads  tli©  body  » 
motion,"  it  is  evident  that  in  the  g^l^ 
the  charge,  and  the  halt,  the  va^ 
and  tlie  eye,  can  only  detemune^  >°^ 
resrulate 

23.  Turn  out  Skirmishers.  Thw  «r 
nal  is  nmde  by  the  commander  ot  tn* 
whole,  if  the  whole  is  concerned,  oiner- 
wise  by  the  commander  of  sucb  ^ 
only  as  is  to  execute ;  if  one,  or  nro 
squadrons  only,  the  voice  will  $u»^ 
It  may  be  a  signal  for  pursuers  vV^* 
charge,  ^ 
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24.  Call  in  Skit^uheri,  This  signal 
is  inade  by  the  commander  of  the  whole, 
and  repeated  by  the  commander  of  de- 
tachments ;  is  for  the  skirmishers  to  join 
their  detachments ;  or  it  may  originally 
come  from  the  commander  of  the  de- 
tachments. On  the  signal  to  raliy,  the 
^vhuie  join  the  bodies  wey  were  detacli-. 
ed  from. 

S5.  Skirmishers  cease  firing.  This 
signal  is  made  by  the  commander  oi^ 
the  whole,  and  repeated  (or  originally 
made)  by  the  commander  of  the  sup- 
porting detachments,  from  which  the 
skirmishers  are  advanced. 

BugU  Horn  Soundings,  are  differ- 
ent calls  which  are  made  by  the  bugle- 
horn  for  duty  and  exercbe.^-The  fol- 
lowing constitute  the  principal  ones 
which  are  ordered  to  be  practised, 
1st,  For  duty. 

Tiiese  sound- 
ings are  dif- 
ferent in  their 
notes  from 
those  of  the 
trumpet,  but 
may  oe  used 
under        the 


a.  ReteilU. 

fi.  Rousef  or  turn  out, 

9.  Dinner  Call, 

II.  Setting  the  Watch. 


< 
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These  sound- 
ings are  exact- 
ly the  same  as 
tliose  of  tlie 
trumpet,  in 
the  place  of 
which  the  bu- 


same  circum- 
^  stances. 
2dy  For  Exercise, 

5.  March. 

6.  Trot, 

7.  Gallop. 

8.  Charge.  , 

9.  Halt, 

10.  Rctr§at. 

11.  Rally, 

12.  Turn  out  Skirmishr'  I  gle-horn  may 
ers.  I  be    occasion- 

13  Skirmishers  cease      i  ally  .    substi- 

firing,  I  tuted. 

.4;i.  Call  inSkirmUhers  L 

These  signals,  of  the  trumpet,  and 
bugle  horn,  are  meant  in  aio  of  the 
voice,  but  are  by  no  means  to  be  sub- 
stituted for,  or  to  prevent  the  ordered 
words  of  execution. 

The  trumpet  is  always  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  principal  military  instru- 
meut  for  these  soundings,  and  particu- 
larly belongs  to  the  line;  the  bugle  horn 
to  detached  parties. 

Although  it  is  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  that 
words  of  command  are  on  all  occasions 
tii  U  used^  and  that  signals  are  only  to 


be  resorted  to,  in  aid  of  the  voice;  yet 
tliere  are  certain  signals,  or  beats  of  the 
drum,  as  well  as  trumpet  and  bugle 
'horn  soundings,  which  arc  independent 
of  any  order^  words  of  execution. 

SOUPAPE,  JV.    Sucker  of  a  pump. 

SOUR  A,  Ind.  A  division;  as  that 
of  a  chapter. 

SOURD,  e,  Fr.  Literally  means 
deaf,  dull.  It  is  variously  applied  by 
the  French.— viz. 

Lanterne  Soubde,  Fr.  A  dark  lao» 
thern. 

JUrne  SouRDE,  Fr.  A  file  which  ia 
made  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  may 
separate  pieces  of  iron  without  making 
any  noise  in  the  operation,  ^t  is  like* 
wise  used  in  a  figurative  sense— To  sig- 
nify a  person  who  says  little,  but  is 
always  meditating  something  mischie- 
vous or  injurious  to  others. 

The  French  likewise  say,  sourdei 
pratiques^  pratiques  sourdes ;  secret,  or 
underhand  practices;  sourdes  meneeSy 
mences  sourdes^  secret,  or  underhand 
ways.  These  terms  are  always  used  in 
a  bad  sense.  In  mathematics,  the 
French  call  those  quantities,  quantitet 
sourdes,  which  are  incommensurable, 
that  is,  which  cannot  be  exactly  ex- 
pressed, either  by  whole  numbers,  or 
by  fractions.  Thus  the  square  root, 
or  racine  carree,  of  two,  is  a  quant iti^ 
sourde. 

SOURDINE,  Fr,  A  little  pipe,  a 
mute.  It  likewise  means  n  small  spring, 
which  is  fixed  in  a  dumb  repeater.  The 
French  make  use  of  this  word  in  a  figu- 
rative sense,  to  signify  lilcrallyy  without 
noise.  Les  enncmis  ont  dclogt  a  la  lotir- 
dine\  the  enemy  decamped  privately, 
and  without  noise. 

SOUR  IS,  Fr,  iMjtnWy  a  mouse. 
For  its  application  in  fortification,  sea 
pas  de  souris.  It  is  likewise  used  to  ex- 
press a  want  of  expedients,  or  resources, 
in  critical  moments,  and  the  consequent 
danger  of  being  caught  in  the  snare  one 
is  endeavouring  to  avoid-~X.a  souris  qui 
ua  qu^un  trou  est  bicntut  prise;  the 
mouse  that  has  only  one  hole  to  run  to^ 
is  soon  caught. 

SOURNOIS,  Fr,  A  sullen  character. 
A  quarrelsome  man  is  always  a  nui- 
sance to  society,  and  the  pest  of  raili- 
tai-y  life,  but  there  are  meaus  by  which 
he  may  be  corrected.  A  sullen  and 
adust  character  is  no  less  dangerous; 

perhaps 
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perhaps  more  so ;  because  his  peevish 
and  morose  temper,  if  not  checked  in 
infaiicy,  is  seldom  mended  in  man- 
hood. 

SOUS,  Fr.  A  preposition  which  is 
used  to  denote  the  .state  or  condition  of 
one  thing  with  respect  to  another  which 
is  above  it,  viz. 

Sov&'tangentef  Fr.    Sab-tangent 

Sous,  Fr,  Under;  close  to.  The 
« French  say,  as  we  do,  camper  sous  une 
vUky  to  encamp  under  a  town;  iire 
sous  le  feu  tfun  hataiiUmy  to  be  under 
the  fire,  or  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a 
battalion ;  les  soldats  sont  sous  let  ar- 
meSf  the  soldiers  are  under  arms;  sou^ 
les  drapcuux,  under  the  colours;  sous 
ie$  auspicesy  under  the  auspices;  etre 
tn  sous-or(irc,  to  be  under  orders. 

SovS'brigadier,  Fr.    Sub-brigadier. 

Sovfrfaite,  Fr.    Under  roof  timber. 

Sors-g«rde,  Fr.  Throat-band  of  a  gun. 

Sou  *i'gorge,  Fr.  Throatrband  of  a 
bridle. 

Sov^gueuley  Fr.  A  bridle. 

Sovs'lieutenance,  Fr.  Under  lieu- 
tenant's place  or  appointment. 

SovS'lieutenanty  Fr.  Sub*lieute- 
nant. 

Sovssecretairey  Fr.  Under  secre- 
tary. 

oovs-ventriere^  Fr.    Under  girth. 

SOUSIGNER,  Fr.    To  undersign. 

SousiGNi,  iCy  Fr.  The  under- 
signed. 

SOUSTRAIRE,  Fr.  To  withdraw; 
to  take  away.  The  French  say,  sous- 
traire  des  soldats  de  ou  a  Pohemance  de 
leur  commandant,  to  seduce  soldiers 
from  their  duty  to  their  commanding 
officer.  They  also  say,  se  soustraire  de 
la  tyranniey  to  get  rid  of,  or  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

La  SOUTE,  Fr,  The  powder  or 
bread-room. 

SOUTENEUR,  Fr.  ii>  a  bad  sense, 
a  bully ;  a  bravo ;  one  who  attempts  to 
carry  things,  by  noise  and  menaces,  in 
opposition  to  truth  and  reason. 

Souteneur,  Fr,  a  supporter;  an 
abettor. 

SOUTENIR,  Fr.  To  maintain  ;  as 
ioutenir  le  cotnhat ;  to  maintain  the 
light. 

SouTENrn  le  feu.  de  Vennemi^  Fr. 
To  stand  the  enemy's  fire. 

Sou  TEN  I R  le  siege,  Fr.  To  hold  out 
in  a  besieged  place. 

SouxENiR,   This  word  is  also  used 


in  the  French  drill,  and  signifies  to  sap- 
port  or  balance  the  body  ob  the  riem 
or  left  foot,  according  to  the  gimen  di- 
rection. The  point  upon  which  the 
heel  turns,  is  called  the  ^vot,  (it 
Pivot.) 

SOUTERRAINS,  Fr.  Sobterrane- 
ous  passages,  lodgments,  £cc  that  are 
bomb-proof. 

Thei«  are  several  lodgments  of  thi* 
description  in   the    different    fortified 
places  upon  the  Continent.     The  i&ost 
remarkable  lire  those  at  Landaa,  an  an- 
cient and  strong  town  of  Lower  Alsace, 
in   France;  New  Brisach,   a  town  of 
Alsace,  in  France,  not  far  from  Brtsac, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Britg^w,  in  Ger- 
many, and  Figuiht>s.     The  latter  be- 
longs to  Spain,  and  Ss  so  skilfaUy  and 
so  solidly  constructed,  that  the  horses 
of  several  regiments  may  be  qoartererf 
in  them. 

SOUTHWARK,  a  dependency  of 
the  city  of  London.  All  musters  of  sol- 
diers taken  or  made  in  the  boroogfa  of 
Southwark,  must  be  in  the  pres&MX  of 
two  justices.  See  Mutiny  Act,  Sect. 
21. 

SOUTIEN,  Fr.  a  prop;  a  sapport. 
It  also  signifies  any  work  in  fortifica- 
tion, which  props  or  supports  another 
of  larger  dimensions,  ana  without  whidi 
aid,  it  might  fall  or  give  way. 

SOUVERAIN,  iV.  sovereign.  Tfce 
person  in  whom  sovereignty  is  vested. 

SOUVERAINET6,  sovereignty;  sa- 
premacy ;  highest  place ;  supreme 
power. 

SOW,  in  ancient  military  history,  s 
kind  of  covered  shed,  fixed  on  wheels, 
under  which  the  besiegers  filled  up  and 
passed  the  ditch,  sapped  or  mineid  the 
wall,  and  sometimes  worked  a  kind  of 
ram.  It  had  its  name  from  its  being 
used  for  rooting  up  the  earth  like  a 
swine,  or  because  the  soldiers  thereia 
were  like  pigs  under  a  sow. 

SOWAK,  Ind.  a  horseman. 

SOWGUND.  Ind.  an  oath. 

SPADASSIN,  Fr.  in  familiar  hn- 
guage,  a  bully.  It  also  signifies  a  cut- 
Uiroat;  a  fellow  who  is  regardless  of 
his  own  life,  and  attempts  tliat  of  aoo* 
ther,  for  the  slightest  o£fence  of  contra- 
diction. 

SPADE,  (biche,  Fr.  an  instmioent  for 
digging.  See  Intrenching  Tools,  3GmHg, 
&c 

SPADROON, 
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SPADROON,  a  sword  much  lijihter 
thai}  a  broad  sword^  and  made  both  to 
cut  and  tlirust. 

Spadroon  Guard^B.  euard  sometimes 
vscd  \%ith  the  cut  and  thrust  sword,  and 
also  with  the  broadsword.  It  consists 
in  dropping  the  point  towards  the  right 
from  ttie  outside  guard,  till  it  comes  un- 
der your  adversary's  blade,  the  edge  be- 
ing upwards,  and  your  wrist  at  the  same 
time  raised. 

SPAIII,  an  upper  garment  made  of 
blue  cloth,  which  is  worn  by  the  Jani- 
zarieSy  in  the  same  manner  that  we  wear 
a  loose  great  coat  or  surtout. 

SPAIIILAR-AGASI,  Fr.  colonel-ge- 
neral of  the  Spahis.  lie  has  the  same 
command  or  authority  over  them  which 
is  ve&ted  iu  the  Aga^  who  is  head  of  the 
Janizaries. 

SPAHIS,  a  corps  of  Turkish  cavalry, 
iivhich  is  kept  in  pay  by  the  grand  sig- 
nor.    The  Spahis  do  not  possess  any 
lands  as  the  Zaims  and  Timariots  are 
allowed  to  do.    This  corps  is  composed 
of  twelve  or  fifleen  thousand  men,  and 
consists  of  the  Silkataris^  whose  stand- 
ard or  cornet  is  yellow,  and  of  the  Spa- 
hU-GlaniSy  who  have  a  red  one.   When 
these  troops  were  first  formed,  the  lat- 
ter acted  as  servants  or  batmen  to  the 
former:  they  became  a  separate  class  or 
troop  in  consequence  of  their  superior 
conduct   on    service,  and  are  aistin- 
guished    in    this    manner :    they  are 
armed  with  a  sabre  and  a  lance,  which 
they  call  mitrach    They  likewise  make 
use  of  a  long  dart  or  javelin,  called  a 
gerie^  with  an  iron  ferrel  at  one  end, 
which  they  throw  at  an  enemy  with  sur^ 
prising  skill ;  and  if  they  should  happen 
to  miss  their  aim,  they  can  instantly 
bend  from  their  saddles,  and  catch  it 
up,  whilst  the  horse  is  on  full  gallop.— 
Odiers  again  are  armed  With  bows  and 
arrows,  and  some  have  pistols  and  ca]> 
bines.    When  the  grand   signor  takes 
the  field  in  person,  he  generally  makes 
a  present  of  five  thous/nd  uspres  to 
each  Spahi.    This  boupty  is  called  <a- 
iiuchruckckia$if  or  gi&  to  enable  each 
man  to  purchase  \f»ws  and  arrows. 

When  the^SffahU  take  the  field,  they 
marcii4ir rear  of  their  standard;  but 
they  do  not  obseiTe  any  particular  or- 
der of  route.  They  divioe  themselves, 
ou  the  contrary,  into  small  bodies,  and 
advaooe  in  the  most  desultory  manner. 


Besides  these  two  troops  of  Spahis^ 
there  are  four  others  .in  the  Turkish 
service,  which  are  only  called  upon  un- 
der circumstances  of  extreme  pressure 
and  emergency.  The  first  is  called  sag" 
vicsigi;  the  standard  is  red  and  white. 
The  second  is  named  soJrvlesigi;  the 
standard  is  white  and  yellow.  The 
the  third  is  styled  mg-gureha;  the  stand- 
ard green :  and  the  fourth,  soUgurebai 
the  standard  is  white.  All  these  Spahit 
receive  a  daily  pay  of  twelve  to  twenty 
asprcs;  and  they  are  subject  to  every 
species  of  duty.  There  are  Spaktg 
called  Timarsy  or  TimarloH,    See  Ti- 

MAEIOTS. 

SPAHISGLANIS,  Fr.    See  Spahis. 

SPANISH,  a  vulgar  phrase,  used 
principally  among  sea-fai-ing  men,  to 
signify  money. 

SPANNER,  the  lock  of  a  fusil  or 
carabine. 

SPAUUM,  a  kind  of  dart,  whicli  was 
used  by  the  ancients  in  war,  and  was 
shot  out  of  a  cross-bow.  The  wound  it 
occasioned  was  extremely  dangerous,  as 
its  point  was  triangular.  Several  of 
these  darts  were  discharged  in  a  volley. 
SPATHAIRES.      See    Paotospa- 

THAI  RES.  • 

SPAITERD ASHES,  a  kind  of  co- 
vering for  the  legs  of  soldiers,  made  of 
cloth,  or  coarse  linen  waxed  over,  and 
buttoned  tight;  by  which  the  wet  is 
kept  off:  now  called  long  gaiters. 

SPATTS,  a  small  sort  of  spatter- 
dashes,' tliat  reach  only  a  little  above 
the  ancle,  called  also  half  gaiters. 

SPEAKING  Trumpet,  a  trumpet  by 
which  tlie  voice  may  be  carriea  to  a 
great  distance.  It  was  formerly  used 
in  large  armies;  and  even  so  late  as  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  when  General  El- 
liott, (afterwards  Lord  Heathfield) 
caused  the  brigade  words  of  command' 
to  be  given  by  means  of  this  instru- 
ment. 

SPEAR,  ft  lance,  or  long  weapon 
with  a  hilar p  point,  formerly  used  as 
a  manual,  or  missile  weapon.  See 
Lance. 

Major  Cartwri^^ht,  in  a  late  ingenious 
publication,  has  given  some  curious  par- 
ticulars respecting  this  weapon.  See 
^^is,  published  by  that  gentleman. 

SPEC:ULAT0R.  This  word  had 
three  different  meanings  among  the  an- 
cient Romans.    It  signified  a  spy  in 

war. 
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war,  or  a  sentinel  and  a  scout ;  it  also 
expressed  a  soldier  who  did  duty  at  the 
imperial  palace ;  and  sometimes  it  was 
*  used  to  mark  out  the  person  who  did 
the  functioR  of  a  public  executioner. 

SPECULATORES,  Pr.  According 
to  Suetonius,  there  was  a  body  of  men 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  which  was 
called'  caliga  speculatoria,  (the  word  en- 
Uga  signifying  a  sort  of  military  spatter- 
dash)  whose  duty  was  to  obsen'e  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  be  con- 
stantly hovering  about  him.  The  spe- 
culatores  were  better  paid  than  other 
soldiers,  on  account  or  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  but  they  were 
nqt  so  well  clothed,  being  looked  upon 
as  a  forlorn  hope. 

To  SPEND.  This  term  is  used  at 
sea  of  a  mast  of  a  ship;  when  it  is  broken 
down  by  foul  weather,  it  is  said  to  be 
spent,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  military 
matters  to  express  the  consumption  of 
any  thing;  as  to  spend  all  your  ammu- 
nition. 

SPENT  ball,  (boulet  ntort,  halle 
iMrte,  Fr.)  a  cannon  or  musquet  ball, 
&C.  is  said  to  be  spent,  when  it  reaches 
an  object  without  sufficient  force  to 
pass  through  it,  or  otherwise  wound, 
than  by  a  contusion.  Spent  balls,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  fatal  in  their  effects, 
especially  when  they  hit  any  of  the  noble 
parts.  It  is  on  occasions  of  this  sort, 
that  the  activity  and  skill  of  a  field  or 
ambulating  surgeon  are  indispensably 
necessary;  for  which  reason  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  useful  attendants  up- 
on an  army  ought  always  to  accompany 
(he  different  battahons  that  go  into  ac- 
tion. The  French  pay  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  this  branch  of  the  service. — 
Their  flying  hospitals  are  not  only  well 
supplied  with  all  the  requisites  for  so 
important. an  establishment,  but  every 
dependent  part  is  equally  well  pro- 
Tided. 

SPHCERJE,  or  S/)Aorflc  SccCestl'S 

SPHERE,         ?    a   round   body  of 

SPHERICAL,  J  which  the  center  is 
at  the  same  distance  from  every  point 
of  the  circumference;  as  is  the  case 
with  Shflfy  shelL%  tkc. 

SPHERES  d'arlifi4^e,  Fr.  iron  hoops 
with  matches  steeped  in  combustible 
matter,  fixed  round  them.  When  there 
is  only  one  hoop  it  is  called  circle  d^at" 
tifice;  when  there  are  two  or  three. 
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one  within  the  other,  the  assemblage  or 
them  is  called  spfure  d^artificcy  from  it* 
resemblance  to  that  figure. 

SPHtTRICAL,  round. 

SPHEROID,  an  oblong   body,  ap* 
proaching  the  form  of  a  sphere. 

SPIES,    ?in  war,  are  persons  en- 

SPIALS,  i  ployed  to  give  intrfligenc* 
of  what  the  enemy  is  doing.  They 
should  be  well  paid :  who  pays  them  '\X 
is  never  well  served.  Tbey  should  never 
be  known  to  any  body,  nor  should  tbcT 
know  one  another.  When  they  propose 
any  thing  very  material,  their  persons,  or 
their  wives  and  children,  should  be  se- 
cured and  kept  as  hostages  for  their  fi- 
delity. If  they  are  apprehended,  ther 
immediately  suffer  death. 

Spies  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes,  in  the  closets  of    minister?, 
amongst  the  oflficers  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  councils  of  genertds;  in  towns  be 
longing  to  the  enemy,  and  in  monaste- 
ries.    The  greatest  generals  stronriy 
recommend    them,  whatever   expencc 
they  may  occasion ;  and  indeed  a  coBft- 
mander  had  better  be  in  want  of  many 
particulars,  however  necessary,  than  be 
destitute  of  spies.    Nothing  should  be 
spared  to  procure  them ;  and  even  the 
promises  made  to  them  should  be  ob- 
ser\'ed  with  the  most  inviolable  inte- 
grity.   By  making  a  proper  use  of  these 
necessary  creatures,  the  most  secret  de- 
signs of  an  enemy  may  be  disc50vered» 
the  positions  his  armies  are  to  take,  the 
stations  of  his  fleets,  and  even  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  former  is  to  be  secured 
by  masked  batteries,  or  th'c  latter  be 
kept  firm  with  chain  moorings,  as  vs^ 
the  case  ofit  Boulosjne  in  1800. 

To  SPIKE  a  gun.  This  term  is  chief- 
ly used  at  sea,  and  signifies  to  fasten  i 
Saoin  with  spikes  to  the  deck,  dose  to 
le  breech  ot  the  carriages  of  the  great 
guns,  so  that  they  may  keep  firm  and 
close  to  the  sides  of  tile  ship^  and  not 
break  loose  when  the  ship  rolls.  It  is 
likewise  used  in  military  matters  to  sig- 
nify the  choaking  up  the  touch-hole  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  so  as  to  render  it 
useless.    See  To  Nail, 

SPIKES,  in  gunnery.  Sec  Hand- 
spikes. 

SPIN,  or  to  tpin  hayy'is  to  twist  it  up 
in  ropes,  very  hard,  for  an  eipcdiiion; 
by  which  means  it  is  less  bulky,  aad  it« 
troublesome  for  the  cavalry  to  car^  l>c- 
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hind  them.  An  expert  horseman  cnn 
spin  B\e  days  forage  into  a  very  narrow 
compass. 

SPIRAL,  (tpirale,  Fr.)  in  arrhiteo- 
ture,  li  cui;\'e  that  Ubceiids  'u'inding 
about  a  cone  or  spire,  so  that  all  the 
points  thereof  continually  approach  the 
axis. 

Spiral  lAnff  (U^ne  spirale^  Fr.)  a 
curve  line,  which  makes  a  circular  move- 
ment like  a  screw,  perpetually  diverging 
or  goiog  off  from  its  center. 

oPIIiAL,  ?  a  line  drawn  progressively 
SPIREy    3  round  the  same  axis,  with 
a  distance  between  each  circle;  as  the 
thread  of  a  screw.    See  Screw. 

SPIROLE,  Fr,  a  small  culvenn,which 
was  so  called  from  the  spiral  or  crooked 
direction  that  was  taken,  and  the  his- 
sing noise  which  was  made  by  the  bail 
shot  from  it.  Hence  it  was  also  called 
terpentine  and  buiUuk, 

SPOKES,  the  bars  of  a  wheel  that 
pass  from  the  nave  to  the  felly. 

SPOLJA,  from  Spoliuniy  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  spoils;  booty  taken 
from  an  enemy.         • 

Spolia  Opima,  amon^  tlie  ancient 
Romans,  those  spoils  which  a  subaltern 
officer  took  from  any  officer  of  distino 
don  belon«:inf;  to  the  enemy. 
SPONTON,  Fr.  SecSpoaTOOH. 
Spontoon,  is  a  weapon  much  like  a 
halberd,  formerly  used  mstead  of  a  half- 
pike,  by  the  officers  of  foot.  When  the 
ipoDtoon  was  planted,  the  regiment  halt- 
ed; when  pointed  forwards,  the  regiment 
marched ;  and  when  pointed  backwards 
the  regiment  retreated. 

2b  SPRAWL^  to  widen  out  in  an 
irregular  and  unsoldier»like  mannerf^- 
This  term  is  chiefly  upplicable  to  the 
cavalry. 

SPRAWLING,  loose,  uncooneeted, 
wide  of  each  other.  ^ 

il  Sprawling  charge,  a  loose  and  ir- 
regular movement  of  cavalry,  instead  of 
a  dose,  compact,  forward  attack. 

To  SPRING,  to  give  vent  to  any 
combustible  matter  upon  which  gun- 
powder principally  acts  hj  the  power  of 
explosion.  Hence  to  spring  gibbet  of 
compression,  &c.  The  latter  arc  fre- 
quendy  used  for  the  same  purposes  that 
8KT-rockets,&c.  are,  viz.  lo  serve  as  sig- 
nals when  any  sudden  ^tack  is  lo  Ims 
inade. 

Wbea  the  iaipi«Mio%  which  finally 
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led  to  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
was  made,  the  springing  of  Uiree  globes 
of  compression  was  the  siznal  for  the 
attack.  The  late  General  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  commanded  tiie  column 
that  rushed  into  the  sap  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion;  and  we  need  scarcely 
add,  that  every  thing  which  British  V8» 
lour  and  intrepidity  could  do  was  in- 
stantly effected.  The  result  is  a  suffi« 
cient  illustration. 

Spring,  in  a  general  acceptation,  an 
elastic  body;*a  body  which  whenbent, 
or  distorted,  has  the  power  of  restoring 
itself  to  its  former  state.  It  is  in  gene* 
ral  a  piece  of  tempered  metal,  which  by 
means  of  its  elastic  force,  is  useful  in  se- 
veral machines  to  ^ive  them  motion.  In 
a  gun  lock  the  spnngs  are  distineuished 
by  various  appellations  according  to 
their  several  ubes,  viz. 

Cearan<<CearSpftfNG.  The  cear  is  a 

{uece  of  hardened  iron  or  steel  in  a  gun 
ock,  which  moves  on  a  pivot,  and  the 
point  of  which  is  received  in  a  notch 
cut  in  the  tumbler,  and  the  other  end  is 
acted  upon  by  the  trigger. 

The  cear  spring  is  a  small  sprinsi 
which  throws  the  cear  into  the  notch 
cut  in  the  tumbler  of  a  gun  cock,  when 
the  piece  is  at  half  cock,  or  full  cock. 

Feather  Spring,  the  spring  of  a  gnn 
lock  beneath  the  foot  ot  the  hammer; 
called  likewise  hamraer^pring. 

Main  Spring.  The  spring  of  a  gun 
lock  which  operates  on  the  tumbiery 
and  gives  force  to  the  cock. 

To  Spring,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
step  forward  with  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity. 

Spring  up.  A  word  of  command^ 
which  has  TOen  oooasionaliy  us^  when 
sections  double  up.  It  signifies,  in- 
deed, the  same  as  double  up,  and  is 
sometimes  used  singly,  9^%  Spring!  par* 
ticularlv  to  light  infantry  men. 

To  Spring  thefaelock  To  bring  it 
briskly  up  to  any  ordered  position ;  to 
the  recmrcr,  for  instance. 

SPUNGE,  {Umtviliom,  griffon,  ¥r.\ 
A  long  staff  with  a  roll  at  one  end, 
covered  with  a  sheep's  skin,  of  the 
bigoeiB  of  the  bore  of  a  gun,  to  scoor 
it  after  firing;  and  to  prevent  any 
sparks  from  remaining.  It  ih  some- 
times called  Merkin,  from  its  artificial 
tezluie  of  hair  at  the  eod  of  the  ktaff 
5R  Pyro* 
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Fyrotechnical  Spunges.  Sp'unges 
which  constitute  the  black  match  or  tin- 
der that  is  brought  from  Germany,  for 
striking  fire  with  a  flint  and  s^el.  These 
spunges  are  made  of  the  large  mushrooms 
or  fungous  excrescences  which  grow  up- 
on old  oaks,  ash  trees,  firs,  &c.  These 
are  dried,  boiled  in  water  and  beaten, 
and  tlien  ^put  in  a  strong  lye  made  of 
saltpetre,  and  afterwards  dried  in  an 
oven. 

To  Spunge  the  gun,  (ccouvilhner  le 
canon,  Fr.)  To  cool  and  cleanse  the 
bore  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  by  means  of 
a  wet  spunge  which  is  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a  long  poie. 

Jingling  SPUR.  A  carious  spur 
which  was  worn  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  Reverend  Walter  llarte,  in 
his  ingenious  translation  of  the  Lif^  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
has  furnished  tne  following  particulars 
respecting  it.    His  words  are— 

I  have  seen  one  of  these  jingling  s^urs 
which  was  found  in  the  Star  Fark,  on 
the  famous  Whitt  Mountain,  near 
Prague,  where  the  battle  was  fought 
bet^veen  the  Imperialists  and  troops  of 
the  Union ;  by  the  event  of  which  the 
Elector  Palatine  lost  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia. The  spur  was  large  and  strong ; 
it  was  made  oi  brass,  and  had  a  short 
curved  neck.  The  box  (from  whose 
center  the  rowels  came)  was  as  broad 
as  an  half  crown  piece;  hollow,  and 
aomething  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  It  was  of  bell  metal  gilt,  and 
contained  three  or  four  metal  balls 
al>out  the  size  of  a  small  field  pea. 
The  rowels,  which  were  generally  four 
or  six,  passed  through  the  sidles  of  the 
box,  and  measured  near  three  iiy;hes, 
from  opposite  point  to  point.  In  the 
text  it  IS  observed,  see  Essay,  Vol.  I, 
Page  43,  that  it  is  thought,  these  spurs 
were  made  to  jingle,  in  order  to  ai^i- 
mate  the  horses,  and  keep  them  up  to 
their  duty,  without  goring  their  flanks 
unmercifully. 

SPURS,  "in  old  fortijicatioju,  are 
walls  tliat  cross  a  part  of  the  rampart, 
and  join  to  the  town  wall. 

Spurs.  Instruments  fixed  to  the  heels 
of  horeemea,  with  whicli  they  can,  at 
pleasure,  goad  the  horse  to  action. 

SQUAD.  A,  diminutive  of  squa- 
dron. It  is  used  in  military  matters 
to  express  any^  small  number  of  men, 


horse  or  foot,  that  are  collected  toge- 
ther for  the  purposes  of  drill,  &c. 

To  Squad.  To  divide  a  trcop  or 
company  into  certain  parts,  in  order  cq 
drill  the  men  separately,  or  in  &iua.Il  U> 
dies,  or  to  put  them  under  the  dirri:- 
tion  and  care  of  some  steady  corpor:^', 
or  lance  corporal.  Jn  everv  well  regi- 
lated  troop  or  company,  cfie  men  au« 
squaded  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  noj-ai. 
mijiute  concern  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terior oeconomy  can  be  instantly  ac- 
counted for. 

The  following  distinct  instructiocs 
have  appeared  in  print.— 

We  quote  tliem  the  more  readily  be- 
cause they  not  only  coincide  witii  oar 
own  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  seem  per* 
fectly  calculated  to  preserve  good  order 
and  discipline.  They  relate  chiefly  to 
the  cavalry,  but  are  equally  appUcahic 
to  infantry  corps. 

Each  troop,  it  is  observed,  ought  ta 
be  divided  into  two  squads  when  under 
forty.    Into  three  or  four  when  above* 
according  to  the  number,  with  an  equti 
proportion  of  non-commissioned  oifioers 
m  each ;  and  when  the  eldest  is  on  duty, 
the  charge  of  the  squad  fall's  on  the  next 
in  the  squad,  and  so  on.     First  the  sa- 
bles must  be  divided,  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible, into  these  divisions,  and  the  meo 
must  belong  to  the  same  squad  that  their 
horses  do :  so  that  the  foot  and  hont 
billets,  and  those  for  the  married  men'» 
rooms  of  a  squad,  go  together.     The 
squads  must  be  as  distinct  and  separate 
as  possible;  in  short  as  much  so  as  twu 
troops  are  ;  never  crossing  each  other. 
The  stables  must  likewise  be  squadded 
entire ;  that  is,  no  one  stable  roust  bt 
'  allotted  to  two  separate   squads ;    for 
which  reason,  the  proportion  of  nuta- 
hers  in  each  squad  cannot  always  be 
exactly  equal.     The  squad  is  entirely 
in  charge  of  its  own  Serjeant,   or,  in 
his  absence,  of  tlie  corporal  who  com- 
mands it,  with  relation  to  every  quarter 
and  stable  duty,  parades  on  foot  and 
horsebacks      The  quarter-ma^r,    in 
the  cavalry,  has,  of  course,  the  gcueral 
inspection  of  the  whole. 

When  a  corporal  has  charge  of  a 
squad,  he  must  uot  look  after  his  owa 
horse  at  such  times  as  interfere  with 
his  squad  duty :  he  can  generally  ma- 
nage to  do  it  at  the  morning  stable,  aad 
iu  the  evening  he  cao  get  him  done  be- 
fore 
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fore  tbe  regular  hour.    On  a  marchy  or 
after  a  field  day,  he  caonot  do  it  so 
conveniently,  and  of  coarte  orders  ano- 
ther man  to  do  it.— When  a  detachment 
of  ail  absent  troop  is  in  a  quarter,  it 
must  be  attached  to  a  pacticular  troop, 
iwhich  ever  may  be  judged  most  conve- 
nient.    It  must  be  considered  as  a  se- 
|>arate  and  distinct  squad,  quartered  by 
Itself,  (at  far  as  it  can  b^  consistent 
with  the  proper  quartering  of  its  re- 
cruits,) and  under  the  command  of  its 
own  nooKMMnmisroned  officer,  unless 
tlie  troop  to  which  it  belongs  cannot 
spare  a  non-commissioned  o&er  with 
it ;  in  which  case  it  must  be  given  in 
cluii^  to  a  non-commissioned  oHicer 
of  the  troop  to  which  it  b  attached. 

The  same  rules  for  squadding  hold 
>good  on  a  march,  and  in  all  situations 
whatever;  and  the  list  of  quarters  must 
be  made  out  accordingly. 

The  non-commissioned  Isfficers  must 
always  be  kept  to  the  same  squad,  as 
nearly  as  they  can  be.  The  policy  of 
this  instruction  is  obvious,  as  thev  will 
thereby  be  made  acquainted  iK-ith  the 
character  of  every  man  in  the  sqoad. 

Recruits  should  always  be  quartered 
and  squadded  with  old  soldiers  who  are 
known  to  be  steady  and  well  behaved ; 
andthose  men  that  are  at  all  irreguUur  in 
their  conduct,  must  be  separaMd  and 
distributed  in  souads  which  are  com- 
posed of  good  old  soldiers. 

Aukward   Squad.       The  aukward 
squad  consists  not  only  of  recruits  at 
lirill,  but  of  formed  soldiers  that  are 
ordered  to  exercise  with  them,  in  conse- 
quence oi  some  irregularity  underarms. 
This  term  has  been  likewise  used,  partly 
in  ridicule,  and  partly  in  reproach,  to 
mark  out  those  officers  who  are  negli- 
tsent  of  their  duty.     A  well  known  in- 
dustrious tactician  in  the  British  army, 
frequently  uses  the  expression,  in  the 
tatter  sense. 
SQUADRON,   {Efcadrwty  Fr.)    A 
*  body  of   cavalry,    composed  of   two 
troops.     The  number  is  not  fixed,  but 
is  generally  from  80  to  \90  men.    The 
oldest  troop  always  takes  the  right  of 
the  squadron,  the  second  the  left. 

Tiie  most  scientific  and  the  most  ex- 
perienced officers,  have  always  held  the 
cavalry  in  high  estimation.  The  ler- 
irices  \Thich  have  been  rendered  by  this 
body  of  men,  their  innumerable  suc> 


cesses,  of  which  so  many  records  are 
preser^'ed  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
nistonT)  together  with  the  unanimous  * 
approbation  of  those  authors,  who  are 
considered  as  masters  in  the  art  of  waf  % 
all  these  circumstances  sufficiently 
evince,  that  cavalry  is  not  only  useful^ 
but  indispensably  necessary  in  war. 
Marshal  Turenne  was  known  to  say-^* 
Avec  une  bonne  eavaierie,  on  travailU 
rarmie  de  ton  ennemi  par  dUaiiy  with 
a  body  of  good  cavalry,  one  works  or 
harmsses  the  army  of  one's  enemy  by 
detail ;  meaning,  thereby,  that  the  de- 
sulbory  and  rapid  movements  of  dra* 
goons,  if  properly  managed,  are  of  a 
nature  to  destroy  the  b^t  concerted 
plans  of  an  adversary,  by  banging  upon 
bis  flanks,  driving  in  his  outposts,  in- 
tercepting his  convoys,  and  oy  taking 
advantage  of  every  opening  dunng  the 
heat  of  an  engagement*  The  Austrtans 
had  a  memorable  instance  of  the  latter, 
when  the  French  general  D^saix,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.  In 
pursuits,  the  superiority  of  the  cavalry 
IS  unquestionable. 

SQUARE,   {Carrie,  Fr.)     A  figure  • 
with  right  angles,  and  equal  sides. 

TAe  Square.  A  particular  forma" 
tion  into  which  troops  are  thrown  on 
critical  occasions;  particularly  to  resist 
.the  charge  of  cavairy. 

Solid  Square,  is  a  body  of  foot^ 
where  both  ranks  and  files  are  equal.^- 
It  was  formerly  held  in  great  esteem  ; 
but  when  the  prince  of  Nassau  intro^ 
duced  the  hollow  square^  this  was  sooa 
neglected. 

Hollow  Square,  is  a  body  of  foot 
drawn  up,  with  an  empty  space  in  the 
center,  for  the  colours,  drums,  and 
baggage,  faciug  every  way  to  tesist  the 
charge  of  the  horse. 

Oblong  Sqvare.  a  square  which  is 
not  at  right  angles^  but  represents  the 
figure  of  an  oblong,  whose  sides  are  un- 
equal. Thus  as  eight  companies  of 
equal  numbers  would  form  a  perfect 
square,  ten  make  an  oblong. 

Perfect  Square.  A  square  whose 
sides  are  equal  and  at  right  angles. 

The  perfect  square,  in  the  formation 
of  troops,  seems  best  calculated  for  mi- 
litary movements  and  arrangements.— 
Battalions,  forinstance,  which  are  com- 
posed of /eight  companies,  with  one  hun- 
5  R  H  dred 
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drea  rank  and  file  in  each;  are  equal  to 
every  species  of  disposition.  It  is  upob 
this  principle^  we  presume,  that  .the 
French  have  distributed  their  infantry. 
British  regiments,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sist of  ten  companies^  and  are  so  com- 
posed that  no  square  of  this  kind  can 
be  formed*  This  is  manifestly  a  defect 
in  our  system.  It  is  indeed  remedied 
by  the  grenadier  and  light  infantry  com- 
panies being  occasionally  detached, 
or  Cast  into  separate  battalions;  so 
that  the  remaining  companies,  by  being 
told  ott,  are  brought  to  eight  equal 
partsj— Tacticians  will  perhaps  agree 
with  us,  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
seven  companies  flanked  by  a  subdi- 
vided one  of  grenadiers,  the  whole  be- 
ing so  equalized  as  to  produce  eight 
equal  parts.  In  this  case,  the  light 
companies  should  be  formed  into  sepa- 
rate bodies  of  chasseurs  or  riflemen, 
after  the  manner  of  the  French. 

Shakspeare  uses  the  word  square  to 
signify  squadron;  but  it  is  now  obsolete. 
SQUARE  Root,  In  geometry,  the 
•quare  root  of  any  number  is  that  which 
multiplied  by  itself,  produces  the 
•quare ;  thus  4  is  the  sqtkare  root  of  16. 
Square  Number.  In  arithmetic,  is 
when  another  number,  called  its  root, 
can  be  found,  which  multiplied  by  it- 
self, produces  the  square ;  thus  16  is 
the  square  number  of  4,  and  9  the 
square  of  Si 

SQUELETTE,  Fr.  Literally  means 
a  skeleton.  It  is  used  by  the  French, 
as  by  us,  to  signify  the  remnant,  or  in- 
complete state  of  a  regiment,  viz.  La 
Mquelette  dCun  regiment,  the  skeleton 
of  a  regiment. 

Squelette,  Fr,  Dkewise  means  the 
skeleton  state  of  a  ship,  or  a  ship  upon 
the  stocks,  which  has  only  her  ribs  and 
first  timbers  laid  in.  So  that  iquelette, 
among  the  French,  will  apply  either  to 
the  tirst  organization  or  arrangement 
of  the  parts  belonging  to  a  work  or  esta- 
blishment, before  it  is  completed,  or 
to  the  remnant  of  such  a  work  or  esta- 
blishment, after  it  has  been  completed. 
In  the  tirst  sense  the  word  cadre,  frame, 
outline,  &c.  bears  the  construction  of 
gguelette,  among  the  French,  as  cadre 
dun  corps.  When  the  expedition  into 
Britanny  was  planned,  there  were  se- 
veral cadres  of  this  description.  They 
consisted    of   French,  noblemen    end 


gentlemen  who  were  to   organize  the  , 
Chouans,  and^to  receive  appoincinects 
according  to  their  set'eral  ranks,  &c 

&C. 

SQUIRE.  An  attendant  oa  a  war* 
rior  was  formerly  so  called.  See  Ar* 
miser. 

STABLE  horse,  Ind.  That  part  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun*s  cavalry,  which  was 
best  armed,  accoutred,  and  most  rega- 
larly  disciplined 

STADIUM,  {Stadion,  Fr.)     An  an- 
cient Greek  long  measure^    containing 
125  geometrical  paces,  or  635   Ronaa 
feet,  correspondmg  to  our  furlong.— 
This  word  is  form^  from  the  Greek 
term,  which  signifies  station.     It  is  said 
that  Hercules  atter  running  that  dis- 
tance at  one  breath,  stood  still.      The 
Greeks  measured  all  their  distances  bv 
stadia.      The  Romans  had,    likewi^c^ 
their  stadia,    derived  from   the  Greek, 
by  which  they  measured  distances.  The 
stadium  at  liome  contained  6S0  geome- 
trical paces.    Eight  stadia  make  one 
Italian  mile. 

The  Stadion,  among  the  Greeks  sis- 
nified  also  a  space  of  enclosed  or  opea 
ground,  (containing  that  measure,) 
where  the  public  races  were  run. 

STAFF,  in  military  affiurs,  onmiists 
of  a  quarter-master  general,  adjotsot- 
general,  majors  of  brigade,  aids-de- 
camp, &c.  The  staff  properly  exists 
only  in  time  of  war.  ace  Quabtex- 
Master  General,  &c. 

Regimental  Staff,  are  the  adjutant, 
quarter-master,  chaplain,  and  sui^geoa, 
&c. 

The  SrAFF,  on  home  service,  ooosbts 
in  general  of 

One  general  commanding  a  district 

One  ueutenant-geiieral. 

One  major-general. 

One  adjutant^eneral. 

One  quarter*master  general. 

One  deputy-adjutant,  and  quarter- 
master general.  . 

One  engineer. 

One  assistant-adjutant,  and  quarter* 
master  general. 

The  regulated  number  of  aid»de> 
camp  and  brigade-majors. 

One  commissary  general. 

Deputy  commissaries  general,  assis- 
tant commissaries  general,  accordiog  to 
circumstances. 


One  inspector  general  of  bospitab^ 
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Oae  physiciaoy  surge^u  aud  apotbe- 
Gai^»   laafttes. 

The  staflT  io  India  consists  of  a  g^ 
neral  staft',  station  staf^  ontoument 
«nd  garrison  staffj  aiid  an  hospital 
•tuff. 

The  staff  in  great  Britain  is  compre- 
hended under  aeoeral  staff)  garrison 
atady  district  staff,  and  staff  belonging 
to  the  cavalry  depot  at  Maidstone, 
and  the  general  infantry  one  iu  the  Isle 
of  Wight  There  is  likewise  an  hospi- 
tal fttaC  For  an  account  of  staffs  in  ge- 
neral, see  Pbeface. 

Staff  belonging  to  the  Army  Depot, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
One  inspector-general. 
One  deputy  do.    do. 
One  assistant  do.  do. 
One  fort-major  and  quarteivmaster. 
Four  8taff-captains« 
One  chief  pavmasten 
One  deputy  do. 
One  chaplain. 

One  principal  medical  officer. 
One  sur^^eon 
One  assistant  do. 
One  adjutant. 
One  assistant  do. 
One  assistant  quarter-roaster. 
Fourteen  inspecting  field  officers  in 
Enzland. 

Four        da      do.      in  Scotland. 
Eight       do.      do.      in  Ireland. 
Staff  of  the  Armt  of  Defekcc. 
One  inspector-generaL 
One  deputy         do. 
One  assistant  do.  do. 
One  agent  general. 
One    deputy   inspector    general    in 
Scotland. 

One  deputy  inspector  general  in 
Ireland. 

Foreign  Depot  at  Lyhimotost. 
One    commandant    and    inspecting 
tield  officer. 

Cavalry  Depot  at  Maidstone. 
One    commandant    and    inspecting 
field  officer. 
Staff  of  Command.    See  Battoon. 
UatHjner  STALL,    A  piece  of  lea- 
ther, which  is  made  to  cover  the  upper 
part  of  the  lock  belonging  to  a  musqueL 
it  is  useful  in  wet  weather. 

STAMP  Duties.  Imposts  laid  upon 
psper  that  is  used  for  legal  or  commer- 
cial purposes.  Proceedings  of  courts- 
martialy  whether  copies  or  originals, 
are  not  chargeable  with  stamprdiiti^; 
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aoi  are  the  receipts  given  by  oiBcers  for 
their  respective  pay  or  allowances. 

STAND.  Tiie  act  of  opposing; 
thus;  troops  that  do  not  yield  or  give 
way  are  said  to  make  astancL 

To  Stand  the  entmifi  fire:  to  re- 
main, with  steady  firuuiess,  iu  orderly 
array,  mthout  being  discomposed  bjr 
the  shot,  &c.  of  an  opposing  enemy^ 
British  troops  are  remarkable  for  ttieir 
coolness  on  these  occasions. 

ToSTAXt).  To  have  an  erect  po»* 
tioii.  Every  recruit  should  be  taugbc 
to  hold  his  body  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  feels  himself  Hrm  and  steady  upoa 
whatever  ground  he  may  be  placed  for 
th^  purposes  of  exercise  or  parade. 
See  Position  without  arms. 

To  Stand  well  under  amu.  To  Le 
so  perfectly  master  of  the  firelock  as 
not  to  be  embarrassed,  or  to  be  ren- 
dered unsteady  by  its  weight,  but  to  be 
able  to  preserve  a  correct  relative  posW* 
tion  of  the  body  through  all  the  changes 
of  the  manual  and  platoon,  &c  and 
during  the  prescribed  movements  in  pa* 
rade  and  field  exercises.    See  Position 

WITU  ARMS.* 

To  sfAND  at  etue*  To  be  allowed  a 
certain  indulgence  with  regard  to  bodily 
position,  with  or  witliout  arms.  See 
Ease^^U  is  likewise  a  word  of  com- 
mand, as  Stand  at — Ease* 

STAnnJ'ntt.  This  term  is  frequently 
used  as  a  caution  to  some  particular 
part  of  a  line,  or  column.  In  the  first 
of  the  nineteen  manceu  vres,  for  instance^ 
tlie  grenadiers  are  directed  to  ston<(/as/:» 
while  the  remaining  companies  march 
from  their  alignement  to  form  close  co* 
lumu  Ix^lund  tliem.  When  a  battalion, 
drawn  up  in  line,  is  to  move  forward  in 
front  of  its  original  position  from  the 
right,  left,  or  centre,  the  named  dii-ision, 
subdivision,  or  section,  stands  fust^  and 
tlie  remaining  ones,  which  have  been 
wheeled  backward  into  column,  march 
towards  the  inward  flank  of  the  stand- 
ing division,  subdivision,  or  section. 
On  tlie  first  of  the  moving  bodies  ar- 
riving at  the  inward  pivot  of 'the  stand- 
ing one,  the  latter  receives  the  word 
march,  and  the  former  wheels  into  the 
ground.  The  rest  successively  do  thf 
same.  By  this  method  the  leading  di« 
vision  is  spared  the  trouble  of  wheeling 
back  and  returning  again  to  its  origiual 
ground. 

STANDARD 
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STANDARD,  that  which  is  the  test 
or  criterion  of  other  things. 

Standard.  A  measure  by  which 
men  enlisted  into  his  Majesty's  service 
Ji^ve  the  regulated  heisht  ascertained. 

According  to  the  Keguiations  ond 
Orders  published  b^  authority,  the 
standard  for  men,  raised  for  the  heavy 
cavalry,  shall  be  tive  feet  seven  inches, 
and  for  the  light  cavalry  and  infantry 
five  feet  five  inches ;  but  no  recruits  are 
to  be  taken,  even  of  those  sizes,  who  ex- 
ceed thirty-five  years  of  age,  or  who  are 
not  stout  and  well  ixwde.  Lads  between 
16  and  18  years  of  age,  who  are*  well 
limbed,  and  likely  to  grow,  may  be 
taken  as  low  as  five  feet  six  inches  for 
the  heavy  cavalry,  and  as  low  as  five 
feet  four  inches  for  the  light  cavalry  and 
infantry.  In  those  regiments  which  arc 
specially  aathorised  to  enlist  boys,  heal- 
tny  lads,  ander  16  years  of  age,  who 
are  likely  to  grow,  may  be  taken  as  low 
AS  five  feet  one  inch.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  this  standard  is  for  men  en- 
listed during  a  war;  when  regiments 
are  put  upon  a  peace  esti^blishment,  a 
higher  standard  is  resorted  to. 

Thus  by  a  letter,  dated  28th  Janu- 
ary, 1802,  it  is  directed,  that  the  stand- 
ard for  the  infantry  of  the  line  shall  be 
£ve  feet  seven  inches;  that  no  man 
shall  be  enlisted  who  is  above  25  years 
of  age;  but  growing  lads  from  17  to 
Id  years  of  iage,  shall  be  taken  as  low 
as  five  feet  five  indies. 

Standard,  in  war,  a  sort  of  banner 
or  flag,  borne  as  a  signal  for  the  join* 
ing  together  of  the  several  troops  be- 
longing to  the  same  body. 

The  standard  is  usually  a  piece  of  silk 
H  feet  square,  on  which  are  embroider- 
ed the  arms,  device,  or  cypher,  of  the 
prince  or  colonel.  It  is  fixed  on  a  lance, 
ei^ht  or  nine  feet  long,  and  carried  in 
the  center  of  the  first  rank  of  a  squa- 
dron of  horse,  by  the  cornet. 

Stakdards  belonging  to  the  cavalry. 
Standards  are  posted  in  the  following 
manner  :— 

The  King's,  with  the  right  squa- 
dron. 

The  second  with  the  left;  ahd  the 
third'with  the  center. 

In  advancing  to  the  front  on  foot,  the 
advanced  standards  and  their  scrjcants 
must  not  slacken  their  pace,  or  Jeviate 
iVuni  r'^^ht  to  left,  as  the  lieutenaat-co* 


'  loncl  or  leading  office*  may  happen  tu 
do ;  but  if  he  be  in  their  way,  tbeTmost 
call  to  him,  because  they  alone  regukt 
the  march. 

The  standard!  must  always  be  broosli! 
to  the  parade  by  a  troop,  viz.  b\  tL^: 
which  has  its  private  parade  nearest  t.* 
head-quarters.  They  must  be  apcompa: 
nied  by  as  many  trumpeters  as  can  coo* 
veniently  assemble  with  thattmop.- 
Swords  must  be  drawn,  and  the  mird 
sounded.  The  comets  parade,  of  cocry 
with  that  troop  to  receive  the  staadarN 
The  standards  are  received  by  the  n.r<- 
ment  or  squadron  at  open  ranks^  ^t^i- 
swords  drawn,  officers  salutins,  aodtbe 
march  sounding  by  the  remaining  trmih 
peters.  They  must  march  off  from /Ka-i- 
quarters,  and  be  lodged  with  the  saoe 
form. 

JIo^^Stavdard,  (jOrifiamme,  Fr. 
A  standard,  carried  when  sovereiEiifi 
accompanied  their  armies  to  battle. 

STAKDARD-Bcarer,  he  who  carm 
the  standard ;  a  comet,  ensign,  &c. 

Stand ARD-Ht/A  a  hill  in  Bngfioi 
so  called  because  William  theCooquer^ 
set  up  his  standard  on  it,  before  be 
joined  battle  with  Harold. 

STANDING.  Settled,  establisbed. 
not  teinpomry. 

Stan  DIN' G-i^rrn^,  (Armee  mr  ^ 
Fr.)  An  army  wluch  is  quartered  yp« 
a  country,  and  is  liable  to  every  f^^ 
of  duty,  without  any  limitation  bon; 
fixed  to  its*  service.  The  life  and  fwi 
guards  form  a  part  of  the  standing  ti^J 
of  Great  Britain.— The  militia,  but  nc4 
the  volunteers,  may  be  partislW  o)^ 
sidered  as  such ;  the  adjutant,  nonrCfx^ 
missioned  officers  and  drummerSi  being 
in  constant  pay,  and  a  third  of  the 
quota  of  men,  together  with  ail  tlie  on- 
cers, being  called  out  once  a  y^ari » 
be  exercised  for  28  days. 

Standing.  Rank;  condition.  " 
likewise  signifies  length  of  time.  As, 
such  an  officer  is  of  very  oW  swam 
in  the  army. 

Before  a  subaltern  can  apply  wr  * 
troop  or  company,  he  roost  w'^  r^ 
two  full  years  in  the  former  capJtin^ 
and  to  be  a  field  officer  it  is  Bfcess»rv 
that  the  individual  should  l»»f  */*  ^ 
years  standing  in  the  army;  uw**"** 
lias  been  two  years  captain  of  « ^^ 
or  company,  in  which  case,  towf  J*^ 
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•  txt tiding  in    the    army  will  be    suffi- 

STAPLES,  are  loops  of  iron,  or 
biirs  pointed  and  bent  so  as  to  be  driven 
ii\  at  both  ends. 

STAR-CA<i/«Aer.       A    chamber    in 

Westminster,    so  called  from  its  roof 

lL>eing  painted  with'  gilt  stars.      It  has 

>>een    rendered  proverbially  odious  to 

the  English  nation,  on  account  of  the 

encroachments  which  were  made  upon 

the  constitution  of  the  country  during 

tlie  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

S'VAK-Jttrt,    in  fortification.     See 
Port  and  FoBTiFirAxiox. 

STAROS'llES,  Fr.  Certain  tenures 

or  fiefs,    which  the  kings  of   Poland 

formerly   granted  to  the  nobility  and 

t;entry  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose 

of  enabling  them  to  support  tlie  ex- 

pences  of  military  expeditions.     The 

person  who  received,  out  of  the  royal 

domains^  a  fief  of  this  sort,  (for  the 

public  were  not  taxed  on  that  accoifnt) 

was  called  a  Staroste.     Staroste  also 

signified  a  Polish  nobleman,  and  Sta- 

rostise  bis  wife. 

STATARIUS,  hence  stationary,  that 
keepeth  in  his  standing,  and  doth  not 
move  from  one  place  to  another. 

STATARIUiSl  Profub'iim.  That  the 
soldiers  eat  standing.  This,  was  fre- 
quently done  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, not  only  to  save  time,  but  to 
enure  tliemselves  to  every  species  of 
military  dispatch.    . 

STATARn  excuhitoreu  A  stand- 
ing watch,  or  sentineb  who  were  upon 
the  alert,  and  did  not  sit  or  lie  down, 
but  stood  steady  at  their  posts. 

STATE-  Condition  of  any  thing ; 
as  a  weekly  state  of  a  regiment,  &c. 

State  ^  a  detachment.    The  diflfer- 
pnce  between  the  state  of  a  cor|>s  or 
detachment,  and  a  mere  return  bf  the 
same,  consists  in  this,  that  the  former 
couiprehciids  tlie  specific  casualties,  &c. 
that  bave  occurred ;  whereas  the  latter 
gives  an  abstract  account  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men,  in  a  more  general  and 
comprehensive  manner.  The  word  state 
is  likewise  used  to  express  the  ooudi- 
tion  of  every  thing  belon^ng  to  the 
equipment  of  a  regiment  |   as,  state  of 
arnis,  accoutrements^  &c. 

STATUOLDER,  Stathouder,  Fr. 
(From  the  Teutonick  StadtkaUer,)  Ao- 
fiordiog  to  Bailey>   this  word  signifies 


a  governor  of  a  province,  chiefly  that 
ot'  Holland.  The  author  of  the  Dic- 
tionnare  Mifitaire,    s»ays,  on  tliis  suIh 

i'ect,  that  Statholder  was  sunietinie 
»ack,  (alluding  to  the  period  bfforetlid 
Fi-cnch  invasion,)  the  lutuie  of  the  head 
of  the  Dutch  Republic.  This  title  or 
dignity  had  rank  with  that  of  sovereign 
prmces,  although  the  person  invested  ' 
with  it,  was  subordinate  to  the  United 
States,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the 
Doge  of  Venice  acted  under  the  Se- 
nate. The  French  writer  further  adds; 
the  orthogra{Jhy  of  this  word  is  not 
right,  although  I  have  followed  the 
Dictionnaire  de  P Academic  Francpise. 
It  must  both  be  written  and  pronounced 
Statholder — Stadthouder. 

STATHOUDERAT,  Fr.  The  dig- 
nity  of  the  Stadtholder;  i^hcn  such  was 
acknowIed{;ed  in  Holland. 

STATICS,  {Statique,  Fr.)  A  branch 
of  mathematics  which  considers  weight 
or  gravity,  and  the  motion  of  bodies 
arising  therefrom.  Those  who  define 
mechanics  to  be  the  science  of  motion 
make  statics  a  member  thereof,  viz. 
That  part  which  considers  the  motions 
of  bodies  arising  from  gravity.  Others 
again  say,  that  statics  should  be  the 
doctrine  or  theory  of  motion,  and  me- 
chanics the  application  thereof  to  ma- 
chines. 

STATION",  in  geometry,  a  place 
pitched  upon  to  make  an  observation, 
take  an  angle,  or  the  like. 

Station.    See  Post. 

STATIONARIUS.  A  sentinel;  a 
^rrison-soldier. 

STATIRII  Milites.  Stationary  sol- 
diers, or  soldiers  in  garrison. 

STATISTICS.  According  to  the 
author  of  a  late  work,  statistics  are 
that  comprehensive  part 'of  municipal 
philosophy,  which  states  and  defines 
the  situation,  strength,  and  resources 
of  a  nation.  They  constitute  a  kind 
of  political  abstract,  by  which  the 
statesman  may  be  enabled  to  calculate 
his  finances,  as  well  as  guide  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  his  government;  and  they 
are  equally  useful  in  ascertaining  the 
military  resources  of  a  country. 

STATIVA  Cattra.  Standing  camps. 
The  aneient  Romans  aocustoined  their 
troops  to  remain,  odbisiooally  under 
canvas,  both  in  winter  and  summer; 

I  but  these  encampments  were  of  short 

II  duratioii. 
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duration.  At  Brst  they  were  only  fo 
p  single  night,  and  they  were  then  named 
)od^ments;  but  if  they  lasted  several 
nights^  they  were  called  Stativa. 

The  winter  camps  were  always  bet* 
ter  supplied  with  provisions,  and  war- 
like storeS}  than  the  summer  ones. 
"Whilst  Rome  was  governed  by  Em- 
perors, dieir  armies  were  coustimtly  in 
|he  field,  or  encanxped  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  both  in  peace  and  war. 
They  were  certainly » less  considerable 
"in  the  first  than  in  the  hitter  instance, 
mud  they  always  remained  in  camp  du- 
ting  the  winter,  as  well  as  the  summer 
months.  Particular  care  was  taken  to 
have  these  camps  well  fortified,  and 
abundantly  provided  with  stores  and 
provisions.  This  precaution  was  the 
more  necessary,  because,  in  those  days, 
ihere  were  not  strong  places  enough 
iJong  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  eui** 
pire^  to  prevent  the  hicursions  of  the 
tarbanaus  into  the  different  provinces. 
By  degrees^  fortified  camps  grew  ,iato 
fortified  castles  arid  i>trong  forts,  and 
fveu  iptp  fortified  towns;  many  of 
'vrhich  took  their  names  from  tiiC  se- 
Teral  legions  that  had  been  encamped 
upon  the  ground.  Stativa  likewise  sig- 
mfies,  generally,  quarters, 

STATOR.  One  of  the  standing 
watch.  It  also  signified,  among  the  ao- 
fdent  Romans,  a  seijeai\t,  a  messenger, 
or  any  person  who  was  always  attend* 
ing  about  an  oflicer,  to  be  ready  at 
COQimaud.  The  term,  in  some  degree, 
corresponds  with  our  orderly. 

STATORES  Pratoriu  A  certain 
description  of  soldiers  among  the  an-' 
cient  Romans,  belonging  to  the  Impe- 
rial gu'trd,  who  always  did  duty  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Pretorium,  or  general 
pavilion. 

STAVES,  used  in  ammunition  and 
other  wagons  or  carts,  are  round  and 
flat  sticks  bt:tween  the  sommers  and 
side-pieces,  also  in  common  and  scaling 
ladders, 

STAYS,  in  truck  carriageSy  are  the 
irons  w  hich  are  fixed  one  end  under  the 
fore  axle-tree,  and  the  other  to  the  side- 
pieces,  in  the  form  of  an  S. 

STECC  ADO,  the  lists,  a  place  railed 
in  for  beholding  a  combat  or  duel.  The 
term  is  ^Spanish. 

Steccado,  in  fortification,  a  sort  of 
pate  or  fence  which  is  raised  before  the 
trenches. 


STEED,  a  Iiorse  either  for  state  sz 
war. 

STEEL,  particularly  applkd^  it 
means  weapon  or  armour^ 

STEELYAR;D,  (Peson^  Fr.)  A  ba- 
lance for  weighing, 

STEGANOGRAPIIY,  (SUganoc7> 
phifj  Fr.J  the  art  of  secret  writii^^  o; 
of  writing  in  cyphers,  known  only  :c 
persons  corresponding.  It  is  much  itsed 
in  war. 

STENOGRAPHY,  CSCcnc^rujih  V. 
FrJ    See  Stereography, 

8TEP,  (Pas^  Fr.^  progressioQ  bj 
one  removal  of  the  foot.  It  likewoe 
signifies  pace. 

To  Step,  to  move  forward  or  berV* 
ward,  by  a  single  change  of  the  plaice  of 
the  foot. 

To,  Step  out^  to  lengthen  your  poce. 

To  Step  s^arty  accorduig  to  tie  lU^ 
gnlutionSy  is  to  diminish  or  slacken  yoor 
)>ace.  On  the  word^  $iep  short,  the 
foot  advancing  will  finish  its  pace,  aod 
afterwards,  eaob  man  will  step  as  far  as 
the  ball  of  his  toe,  and  no  farther,  ai>- 
til  the  word,  ordinary  stepy  or  €rditi9nf, 
be  f^vej^y  when  the  usual  pac»  of  50 
inches  is  to  be  taken.  This  step  is  ase- 
fu|  when  a  momentary  retardment  of 
either  a  battalion  in  line,  or  of  a  divi- 
sion in  column^  shall  be  required.  Sef 
liules,  and  Regulations^  part  I.  p:ce» 
11  and  12.    Ditto,  page  51,  Seer.  4a 

To  Step  wi/,  according  to  the  Rept* 
kttioaSf  is  to  lengiihen  the  step  to  :>S 
inches,  by  leaning  forward  a  httle,  bu; 
without  altering  the  cadence.  Tlii 
step  is  necessary  when  a  temporarr  ex- 
ertu>n  in  line  and  to  tlie  front,  is  r«> 
quired ;  and  is  applied  both  to  ordiuarr 
and  quick  time. 

These  phrases  are  frequently  used  ii 
military  movements^  when  it  "is  found 
necessary  to  gain  ground  in  front,  or 
to  give  the  rear  of  a  column,  &*c  tiioe 
to  acquire  its  proper  distance.  The  of- 
ficer^ who  leaas  a  Itcad  division,  sboaM 
be  particularly  attentive,  when  he  is  o^ 
dered  (o  step  out,  or  step  short,  espe- 
cially in  the  different  wheelings^  not  to 
loHe  the  precise  moment  when  either  mar 
be  thought  ^pedient ;  and  in  marching 
in  ()^)eu  coltftn,  every  successive  oilicer 
should  watch  the  seasonable  momeoc, 
after  a  wheel,  of  preserving  his  reJatiTe 
distance. 

Tq  Stsp  off,  in  h  miUtarj  anse^  co 
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lake  a  prescribed  pace  from  a  halted  po- 
sition, in  ordinary  or  quick  timey  in  con- 
formity to  some  given  word  of  com- 
mand or  signaL 

Balancing  Step^  (Pat  ^eeolff  fr.)  a 
step  so  called  from  the  body  being  ba- 
lanced upon  one  leg,  iu  order  to  render 
it  firm  and  steady  in  military  move- 
men  ts,  &c.  Men  at  the  drill  should 
be  frequently  exercised  in  this  step. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  is 
as  fQllows:-* 

At  the  word  march  the  left  foot  is  ad- 
vanced firmly,  but  without  a  jirk,  the 
body  is  kept  perfectly  erect,  the  knee 
straight,  tlie  toe  pointed  out,  the  slioul- 
ders  square  to  the  front,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  bearing  on  the  riirht 
foot.    Great  care  must  be  taken,  that 
the  foot  is  thrown  straight  forwards, 
and  that  the  shoulders  do  not  ^o  with 
it.    When  the  men  have,  remawed,  in 
this  position,  just  long  enough  to  make 
them  perfectly  steady,  the  word  Right 
must  oe  given.    Upon  which  the  left 
foot  is  planted  firm,  the  body  quite 
steady,  and  the  whole  weight  rests  d 
plomo  or  perpendicularly  upon  the  lefl 
foot;  the  right  foot  is',  or  coursei,  ad- 
vanced as  the  left  foot  was  before, 
and  so    on;    the    feet  being  thrown 
forward,    alternately,    at    the    words 
lUghtf    Left.     The  drill  serjeant  or 
corporal    must   see,    tliat  the   toe  of 
eacii  man  comes  rather  first    to  the 

?;round,  that  he  rests  on  the  fiat  of  the 
oot  that  is  planted,  and  by  no  means 
on  the  heel,  that  both  knees  are 
straight,  and  tiwt  his  arms  are  kept 
close  to  his  side  without  constraint. 

When  a  recruit  has  been  rendered 
tolerably  steady  in  this  step,  he  must  be 
made  to  stand  on  one  leg,  and  move  the 
other  to  front  and  rear  eently ;  he  must 
then  bring  that  leg  to  the  ground,  and 
do  the  same  with  tlie  otlier.  He  must 
be  frequently  practised  in  this  until  he 
becomes  quite  steady  on  his  le^s,  and 
has  acquired  a  free  motion,  fiom  hit 
hips,  without  working  his  body. 

D€pioy  Step;  Lock  Step,  (Pat  de 
tfianauvrCf  Fr.)    See  LocK^ 

The  side  or  dating  Step,  {Pat  de  cbtiy 
ott  Pa$  terriy  Fr.)  a  step  which  is 
taken  in  order  to  gain  ground  to  the 
right  or  left,  without  altering  tlie  front 
of  the  battalion,  or  of  closing  it  to  its 
center,  whenever  a  cbasiii  occurs  in 
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the  line  after  it  has  wheeled  from  co- 
lumn, ike.  According  to  the  Regula- 
tions, this  step  is  performed  from  the 
halt,  in  ordinary  time,  by  the  following 
words  of  command  :— 

Close  to  the  Right — March,(Jj>piiyejB 
it  la  droitCf  Fr.) 

Clote  to  the  Left — ^Maroh,  {^ppuyeit 
jk  la  gauchcy  Fr^ 

Back  Step,  (Pat  en  arrikre,  Fr.J— 
a  step  taken  to  the  rear  from  any  posi- 
tion without  any  change  of  aspect.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  Regulations,  the  back 
step  is  performed  in  the  ordinary  time 
ana  length  of  pace,  from  the  halt,  on  a 
given  word  of  command.  It  will  ba 
generally  recollected,  that  a  few  paces 
only  of  the  back  step  can  be  necessary 
at  a  time. 

Step  Back^  March^  (En  arri^re, 
Marche,  Fr.^  a  word  of  command 
which  is  given  when  onis  or  more  men 
are  ordered  to  take  the  back  step  ac- 
cording to  r^ulation. 

Quick  Step,  (Pat  accclcrc,  Fr.)  a 
military  step,  consisting  of  SO  inches, 
(of  which  108  are  to  be  taken  in  ft  mi- 
nute, making  270  feet  in  a  minute) 
which  constitutes  what  is  technically 
called  quick  time  in  marching.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Reg4latioHs,  the  command  • 
quick — march  being  given  with  a  pause 
between  them,  the  word  quick  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  caution,  and  the  whols 
are  to  remain  perfectly  still  and  steady; 
on  the  word  ntarch,  they  step  off  with 
the  \e(t  f(^t,  keeping  tne  body  in  the 
same  posture,  ana  the  shoulders  square 
to  the  front;  the  foot  to  be  lifted  off 
the  ground,  that  it  may  clear  any 
stones,  or  other  impediments  in  the  ' 
way,  and  to  be  thrown  forward,  and 
placed  firm ;  the  whole  o(  the  sole  to 
u>ucii  the  ground,  and  not  the  heel 
aione:  the  knees  are  not  to  be  bent, 
neither  are  they  to  be  stiffened,  so  as 
to  occasion  fatigue  or  constraint.— 
These  instructions  can  only  be  complied 
with  by  means  of  u  sedulous  attention 
not  only  in  the  instructor  at  the  drill, 
but  by  a  constant  application  of  that 
solid  principle  which  directs,  that  all 
movements  of  the  legs  should  come 
from  the  haunches.  The  knees,  indeed, 
must  bend,  and  the  fore  parts  of  the 
feet  must  unavoidably  be  lifted,  but 
both  these  natuiaf  actions  may  be  done 
in  so  correct  and  quick  a  manner,  that 
6  5  they 


they  will  scarcely  be  perceptible.  The 
elasticity  of  the  instep,  if  properly  ma- 
naged, will  always  give  a  firmness  to 
the  tread.  The  arms  are  to  hang  with 
wise  down  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and 
by  no  mean^  to  swing,  backwards  and 
forwards,  like  so >  many  pendulums.  A 
very  small  motion  may  wdeed  be  occa- 
sionally permitted,  to  prevent  con- 
straint. The  head  is  to  be  kept  to  the 
front,  the  body  to  be  well  up,  and  the 
utmost  steadiness  to  be  preserved.   The 

2uick  step  is  the  pace  to  be  used  in  all 
lings  of  divisions  from  line  into  co- 
lumn, or  from  column  into  line ;  and  by 
battalion  columns  of  manoeuvre,  when 
they  change  position,  independently  of 
each  other.  It  may  occasionally  be  used 
in  the  column  of  march  of  smajl  bodies, 
when  the  route  is  smooth,  or  the  ground 
unembarrassed,  and  no  obstacles  occur; 
but  in  the  march  in  line  of  a  consider- 
able body,  it  is  not  to  be  retjuired,  and 
very  seldom  in  a  column  of  mancEuvre ; 
otherwise  fatigue  must  arise  to  the  sol- 
dier, and  more  time  will  be  lost  by  hur- 
ry, and  inaccuracy  (the  natural  conse- 
quence of  hurry)  than  is  attempted  to 
be  gained  by  quickness. — See  General 
Rules  and  Regulations,  part  I. 

Quickest  STiiPyC Pas  precipiU,  Ft.)  a 
step  measuring  30  inclics,  and  of  which 
120,  naaking  300  feet,  may  be  taken 
in  a  minute. 

This  step  is  applied  diiefly  to  the  pur- 
pose of  wheeling,  and  is  the  rate  at  which 
all  bodies  accomplish  their  wheels;  the 
outward  file  stepping  33  inches,  whether 
the  wheel  is  from  line  into  column,  du- 
ring the  march  in  column,  or  from  co- 
lumn into  line.  In  this  time  also^  and 
by  this  step,  should  divisions  'double, 
and  move  up,  when  they  pass  obstacles 
in  line;  or  when  in  the  column  of  march, 
the  front  of  divisions  is  increased,  or 
diminished. 

To  Step  bettreen.    To  interfere. 

lo  Srr.p  forth  or  fonmrd.  .  To  talte 
an  active  part  in  any  thing.  Thus, 
when  the  circle  was  formed,  the  grena- 
diers stepped  for&ard  to  beg  off  their 
comrade,  &c.  The  officers  stepped 
forward,  and  remonstrated  against  their 
colonel. 

Step  is  likewise  figuratively  used  to" 
signify  promotion.  As  the  next  step 
from  a  lieutenancy  is  a  troop  or  com- 
pany, and  from  that  to  a  majority;  ex- 
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cept  in  the  guards,  "who  have  the  cxjcIb- 
sive  privilege  of  eoing  over  this  inter- 
mediate ramc,  9ad  stepping  into  a  Iks- 
tenant-colonelcy  at  once. 

To  Step  over,  to  rise  above  anothr. 
This  term  is  generally  ased  in  a  lac 
sense.  As,  young  men  of  interest  a^d 
connection  frequeacJy  step  arer  old  >))' 
diers. 

Step  {Echelon,  Fr.)  according  to  the 
Ttanslator  of  Rules  and  Rc^ahticc* 
for  the  field  exercise  and  manoeinTc^  • : 
the  French  Infantry,  echelon  meao5,  a 
a  figurative  sense,  what  we  uodentac^ 
by  a  step  in  military  promotion.  !^ 
Grades  Milit aires  in  the  Noweeu  Dic' 
tionnaire  Militaire,  by  A.  T.  Gaipie. 
We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opporGani^ 
to  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  oar 
military  readers  the  above  traD^aOot. 
which  has-been  ably  executed  by  Jo/ifl 
Macdonald,  Esq.  FfR^S.  F.A.S. 

STEPPING  of  to  musk.  In  step- 
ping off  to  music,  or  to  the  tap  of  tiie 
drum,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the 
word  of  command  is  the  signal  to  )i^ 
up  the  left  foot,  anA  that  it  comrf 
down,  or  is  planted,  the  instant  die  (ap 
is  given,  or  the  music  completes*  5' 
first  note,  so  that  the  time  must  be  io* 
variably  marked  by  the  left  foot,  aw 
not  by  the  right;  as  has  been  p/accsw 
by  the  guards  and  the  artillery,  nndU 
recent  regulation. 

STERE,  Fr.  a  measure  for  firewood, 
which  has  been  adopted  b?  the  FrcDch, 
since  the  revolution,  'fhe  ^^'^.^ 
equal  to  the  cubic  meter.  It  is  '**^^°'. 
stead  of  the  voie,  and  is  about  half  ot 
that  measure.  The  Carde,  in  deeiffl*^ 
answers  to  3.335  steres. 

STEREOGRAPHY,  (SterU^rapluC, 
Ft.)  the  art  of  drawing  the  forois  » 
solids  upon  a  plane.  ^  . 

STERE0METRY,(5f«r«wff^'"^^l:' 
the  art  of  measuring,  or  that  ^^^ 
teaches  how  to  measure  all  ^"^ 
solid  bodies.  . 

STEWARD,  one  who  manage  tw 
affiiirs  of  others.  In  all  well  conduciN 
messes  belonging  to  military  corps,  cer- 
tain officers  are  named  to  act  ^^'^ 
ards,  for  some  specific  period,  1^ 
act,  conjointly,  with  the  treasurer  «w 
pay-master  for  the  good  of  the  whole' 

STICK,  the  same  as  Baton, »«.  "^ 
strument  of  dignity,  which  15  o«wi^^ 
ally  carried  by  persons  and  <>®^^ 
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liigh  situations,  particularly  by  such  aa 
are  in  waiting  near  the  royal  person. 

Gold  SiicKy  an  otBcer  oi    superior 
rank  in  the  life  guards  so  called,  who 
is   in   immediate  atteudiuice  upon  the 
king*s  person.    When  his  Majesty  gives 
either  of  his  regiments  of  iitV-giiardi) 
to  an  officer,  he  presents  him  with  the 
gold   stick*    The  colonels  of  the  two 
regiments  wait  alternately  month  and 
month.    The  one  on  duty  is  then  call- 
ed gold  stick  iu  waiting,  and  all  orders 
relating  to  the  life-suarUs  are  transmit' 
ted  through  him*    During  tJiat  month 
he  commands  the  brigade,  receives  all 
reports,  and  communicates  tliem  to  the 
king.    Tliis  temporary  command  of  the 
brieade  docs  oot^   however,  interfere 
wixh  the  promotions  that  may  be  going 
forward,  as  each  colonel  lays  those  of 
his  own  particular  corps  before  his  Ma- 
jesty.   Formerly  the  gold   stick  com- 
manded all  guards  about  his  Majesty's 
person.    On  loxes  and  drawing  room 
days,  he  goes  into  the  king's  closet  for 
the  parole. 

Silver  Stick.  The  field-oflicer  of  the 
lifeguards,  when  on  duty,  ih  so  called. 
The  silver-stick  is  in  waituit;  for  a  week, 
during  which  period  all  reports  are  made 
through  liim  to  the  gold-stick,  and  or- 
ders from  the  gold-stick  pass  through 
him  to  the  brigade.  In  tlie  absence  of 
the  gold-stick  on  levees  ^nd  drawing 
room  days,  he  goes  into  the  king's  closet 
for  the  parole. 

STICKLER,  a  sidesman  to  fencers : 
JOT  second  to  a  duellist. 

SllLET,  Fr.    Sec  Siiletto. 
STILETTO,  a  small  dagger,  with  a 
round  blade  and  sharp  point. 

STINKPOT,  a  firework  made  of  of- 
fensive combustibles,  which  is  used  at 
ftieees,  &c.    See  Laboratory. 

STIPEND,  (Salaire,  Ft.)  salary, 
hire,  wages,  pfiy. 

STIPENDIARY,  {Stipendiaire,Tr.) 
that  ser^-es  a  foreign  power  for  pay. 
Hence,  stipendian  troops. 

STIP£1NDIUM,  wages,  or  pay  for 
soldiers.  This  term  was  applied,  among 
the  ancient  Homans,  to  the  money 
which  was  paid,  by  way  of  subsistence, 
for  military  service,  and  which  only 
took  phice  m  the  year  347  of  the  Bo- 
man  aera.  Until  that  period  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  or  rather  citizens,  sensed 
voluotaril^jf,  and  widiout  pay ;  clothing 
9fiA  subsisting  themselves   until  the  | 


close  of  the  war,  in  whidi  the  Repub* 
lie  might  be  en;:«j;ed.*It  was  so,  like- 
wise, in  the  early  days  of  Greece; 
among  the  Liiced^eroonians,  the  Alhe^ 
niaus,  and  the  Spsirtans,  who  never 
paid  their  soldiers  except  when  the 
campaign  was  at  a  great  distance  from 
home.  The  pay  of  the  foot  soldiery, 
amon^  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  resem- 
bled, in  some  degree,  the  subsistence 
which  is  given  to  modern  soldiers ;  be- 
ing equally  subject  to  deductions  for 
arms,  accoutrements,  necessaries,  &c. 
But  the  cav:;lry  of  the  ancients  was 
more  amply  supplied  than  that  of  the 
moderns  in  every  respect,  and  better 
paid. 

SriPENDiutf.  Thb  word  has  also 
been  used,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
to  signify  a  soldier  that  had  served  40 
years. 

STIRATOCRACY,  (Stiralocratie, 
Ft,)  a  government  in  wliich  military 
power  has  the  ascendancy. 

STIRRUPS,  iron  loops,  suspended 
by  straps,  to  each  side  of  the  saddle, 
in  which  the  horseman  sets  his  feet  iu 
mounting  or  riding. 

STOCCADO,  a  push  or  thrust  widi 
a  rapier. 

S  rOLE.    Sec  Order  of  the  Stole, 

STOCK,  the  wooden  part  of  a  mus- 
quet  or  pistol. 

Stock,  (Co/,  Fr.)  a  part  of  an  officer's 
dress,  wliicii  consists  generally  of  black 
silk  or  veUet,  and  is  worn  round  the  neck 
insteud  of  a  neckclotli.  ^he  soldier's 
stock  is  of  black  ribbed  leather,  and  is 
part  of  his  small  mounting.  Red  stocks 
were  formerly  worn  in  the  guards ;  they 
are  still  so  in  some  Prussian  regiments, 

SiocK  Purtey  {^latsCy  Fr.)  a  certain 
saving  which  is  made  in  ^  corps,  and 
which  is  applied  to  regimental  purposes. 
In  some  corps  this  fund  is  so  honestly 
managed,  that,  without  encroaching 
upon  the  public,  the  most  beneficial 
effects  are  produced :  in  others  again, 
it  is  so  mysteriously  handled  between 
commanding  ofiicers  and  paymasters, 
that  it  becomes  a  perpetual  source  of 
discontent  and  jealousy. 

Stock s/or  building  Shipt,  {Chantier^ 
Fr.)  Certain  places,  on  the  sides  of 
rivers  or  up  creeks,  which  are  appro^ 
priated  to  tne  construction  of  vessels, 
occ. 

STOPPER,  Jr.  to  sketch  out  a  de- 

sign^  or  to  draw  with  colours  that  have 
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been  pouuded  into  dust.  Instead  of  the 
pencil  or  crayon,  a  roll  of  paper  which 
18  dipped  into  the  coloured  dust,  8er>'es 
to  put  on  the  different  colours. 

oTONES,  in  military  architecture, 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  sorts; 
that  is,  into  hard  and  soft :  hard  stone  is 
that  which  is  exposed  to. the  open  air, 
such  as  rocks,  and  which  lies  loose  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth :  the  soft  stone  is 
that  which  is  found  in  quarries,  and  un- 
der ground.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  hardest  stones  make  the  most  dura- 
ble works;  but  as  there  is  seldom  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  build  the  \vl>ole 
fortification,  the  best  serve  in  the 
facings  of  the  building,  in  the  founda- 
tions, and  where  the  works  are  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

The  stones  of  some  quarries  are  very 
soft,  and  easily  worked,  when  first  cut 
out;  but  when  exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  open  air,  become  very  hard  and 
durable. 

As  there  is  undoubtedly  a  kind  of 
sap  in  !stones,  as  well  as  in  timber,  by 
which  the  same  sort  of  stone,  taken  out 
of  the  same  quarry,  at  one  season,  will 
moulder  away  in  a  few  winters,  but, 
when  dug  out  in  another  season,  will  re- 
,  sist  the  weather  for  many  ages;  stones 
should  always  be  dug  in  tne  spring,  that 
they  may  have  time  to  dry  before  the 
cold  weather  comes  in ;  for  the  heat  of 
the  sun  will  extract  the  greatest  part  of 
the  moisture,  which  otherwise  expands 
in  fro&ty  weather,  and  causes  the  stone 
to  sdI inter,  although  it  be  otherwise 
barcf  and  good. 

As  stones  lie  in  the  quarries  in  hori- 
zontal beds  or  strata,  (that  is,  they 
cleave  in  that  direction)  and  have  like- 
wise a  breaking  vein,  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  former ;  both  these  direc- 
tions must  be  observed  in  cleaving,  as 
well  as  in  raising  them  out  of  their  beds. 
Stones  that  will  not  easily  cl^ve  must 
be  blown  up  by  gunpowder. 

Marble,. IS  of  various  sorts  and  co- 
lours; the  roost  beautiful  of  which  is 
exported  from  abroad.  The  marble 
found  in  England  is  rqostlv  blackish, 
and  so  very  hard  and  difficult  to  polish, 
^  that  very  little  use'  is  made  of  it,  ex- 
cept to  bum  and  make  lime. 

JFVre-SroNEs  come  from  Reygate, 
iipd  serve  chiefly  for  chimneys,  hearths, 
orepsi  furnaces,  and  stoves^   being  a 


dry,  porous,  gritty  stone,  which 

the  heat  without  breaking?  od  acoooB: 

of  this  quality,  it  is  called  firt-»icme. 

Pttrfccffe-STONE,  is  a  hard,  greyi«!i 
stone,  and  serves  chiefly  for  pa\in«« 
coping  of  walls,  and  for  all  such  other 
uscs  where  strength  is  required,  it  be:n^ 
the  most  bard  and  durable  stooe,  except 
the  Plymouth  marble.  It  is  fonod  oa 
Purbeck  island. 

H^^-Stone,  is  of  a  bluish  oc^out, 
and  commonly  used  in  paving  *.  bat  tfaerv 
is  a  stone  called  Kentish  nuSy  that  if 
very  useful  in  huildiue :  It  ^tit9  xtrj 
easily,  and  yet  is  very  narcL 

Pre^-SroKE,  more  generally  caDed 
Toftlandrstone:  it  is  a  fine  whitish 
stone,  without  any  veins.  This  stone 
is  very  soft  when  it  comes  out  oi  the 
quarry,  is  easy  to  be  worked,  and  be- 
comes very  hard  in  time.  lieoce,  it  ii 
very  fit  for  x^ilitary  works, 

Alahq^tery  is  a  clear  whitish  stooe. 
not  unlike  coarse  marble.  It  is  plentt* 
ful  in  some  parts  of  Italy :  but  there  is 
none  to  be  found  in  England.  It  is  to 
be  had  in  great  nbundance  in  Soodan^ 
and  makes  the  very  best  lime. 

Whin,  or  Aberdeen  wKin,  is  of  a  grey- 
ish  colour,  iotermixed  with  veins,  not 
unlike  coarse  marble.  This  stone  b  i^ 
fittest  of  any  for  military  works:  !»> 
cause  it  withstands  the  weather,  and 
the  violence  of  the  waves,  better  tfaaa 
any  stone  fomid  in  England. 

Ruttian  Stone,  commonly  called 
Asbaestos.  Cloth,  which  is  proof  a- 
gainst  fire,  may  be  fabricatecf  ont  o( 
this  stone,  when  decomposed.  It  is  ia- 
digenons  to  Russia. 

STOPPAGES,  in  a  military  sense, 
deductions  from  a  soldier^s  pay,  the 
better  to  provide  him  with  necessane% 
&c,  A  soldier  should  never  be  pat  un- 
der a  greater  weekly  stoppage  from  his 
pay,  than  what  wUl  afterwards  leave 
him  a  sufficiency  for  messing.  Since  the 
aboliti&R  of  arrears  a  regulation  bis 
taken  place,  by  which  soldiers  are  d»> 
rccted  to  be  stopped  one  shilling  aod 
sixpence  per  week  m  the  infantry,  aod 
to  be  accounted  with  on  the  €4th  of 
every  month.  See  Miliimy  Fmnce^ 
pages  79  and  73. 

Stoppage,  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
Sick.  In  the  Regulations  for  the  better 
management  of  die  ack  in  rejpaieQtd 
hospioUs,  it  is  particularly  l^td  down, 
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^nder  the  head  subsistence,  page  16, 
Cr*>t    suflBcient  funds  should  be  esta- 
l»list»ed    for   the  support  of  the  sick 
without  any  additional  chargd  to  go- 
vernment; and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  sick  soldier  should  be  provided  with 
every   reasonable  comfort  and  indul- 
f^nce  that  can  be  afforded.    The  sum 
of  four  shillings  per  week  from  the  pay 
of  each  soldier  will,  under  proper  re- 
gulations, and  with  strict  oeconomy,  be 
Bufiictent  for  this  purpose;  which  sum 
is  to  be  retained  by  the  paymaster  of 
the  regiment. 

T^ie  sick  are  to  be  furnished  with 
bread  made  of  tlie  f  nest  wheat  flour, 
and  fresh  meat,  perfectly  good  and 
wholesome. 

That  the  greatest  opconomy  may  be 
used  in  laying  out  Uie  money  for  tlie 
sick,  every  article  ought  to  be  purchased 
by  the  surgeon,  who  is  required  to  keep 
a  book,  in  which  he  is  to  enter  the 
amount  of  the  weekly  consumption  of 
each  man  according  to  the  diet  table; 
and  this  book,  with  the  diet  table,  is  to 
be  laid  before  the  commanding  oflicer 
•nd  paymaster  every  week,  to  be  ei- 
•mined  and  signed  by  each ;  and  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  Majesty's  service,  that  evciy 
command'mg  officer,  and  every  regi- 
mental paymaster,  should  superintend 
the  expenditure. 

STOPPER,  a  piece  of  wood  or  cork, 
made  to  fit  the  bore  of  a  musquet  bai> 
rel,  which  soldiers  use  in  wet  weather; 
and,  on  other  occasions,  when  the  piece 
is  not  loaded,  to  prevent  moisture  and 
dust  from  getting  into  the  barrel. 

SrORE'keeper,  in  war-time^  roust 
take  care  of  the  stores  in  the  magazines, 
such  as  the  provisioDS,  forage,  &c.  re- 
ceive the  same  from  contractors,  and  de- 
liver them  out  to  the  troops.  He  has  se- 
veral clerks  under  him,  appointed  to  the 
difierent  departoaents,  of  provisbns, 
hay,  straw,  oats,  &c.  In  time  of  peace 
he  has  charge  of  all  the  king's  stores, 
belonging  both  to  land  and  seaoser- 
vice. 
STOREHOUSE.  See  Maoazimb. 
Miiiiary  STORES,  are  provisions, 
forage,  arms,  clothini^  ammunition,  &c. 
Officers,  storekeepers^  or  commisnries, 
who  are  convicted  of  cmbenling  or 
misapplying  any  military  storey  are  to 
make  good  the  damage,  forfeit  100/. 


and  be  cashiered.-*See  Mutiny  Act, 
Sect.  65. 

Medical  Sto^zs  on  board  Dran^Hfrti, 
Certain  articles  of  diet  which  are  put  on 
board  each  transport,  are  so  calledv— 
These  are  to  be  considered  as  intended 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  or  con- 
valescents ;  they  are  to  remain  in  the 
charge  of  the  master  of  the  transport, 
and  only  to  be  issued  upon  demand  ia 
writing,  made  by  the  surgeon  from  time 
to  time  as  he  shall  judge  proper ;  or, 
when  there  is  no  surgeon,  upon  demand 
of  the  commanding  officer.  And  the 
surgeon  or  commanding  officer  is  to  give 
the  master,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  a 
certificate  that  his  demands  for  the  said 
medical  stores  have  been  made  only 
upon  proper  occasions,  and  have  not 
been  expended  for  any  other  use,  than 
that  of  the  sick,  or  convalescent. 

To  STORM,  {Donner^Castaut,  Fr.) 
in  military  matters,  to  make  a  violent 
assault  on  any  fortified  place,  or  works. 

Storm  I  NO  Party^  a  select  body  of 
men,  consisting  generally  of  the  gre- 
nadiers, who  first  enter  the  breachp 
£rc. 

STRAOGLERS,  men  who  wander 
from  the  line  of  march.  It  is  the  bu- 
siness of  the  rear  guard  to  pick  up  all 
stTMKlers,  &c. 

STRAP,  a  narrow  long  slip  of  cloth 
or  leather.  It  is  directed,  tlmt  every 
recruit  shall,  on  his  final  approval,  be 
provided  with  straps  for  his  coat,  the 
amount  of  which,  namely  8«1 4d.  is  to 
be  stopped  out  of  his  bounty. 

SrriiAPONTlN,  Fr.  a  sort  of  ham- 
mock which  is  used  in  hot  countries 
&C.    See  Hammock. 

STRATAGEM,  iii  war,  any  scheme 
or  phm  for  the  deceiving  and  surprising 
an  array,  or  any  body  of  men.  See 
Surprise. 

Stratagems  in  wor^  (Sirataglwui 
de  guerre,  ¥t.)  certain  feints  which  tat 
resorted  to  by  able  generals,  &c.  to 
cover  their  real  designs  during  the  ope- 
rations of  a  campaign.  It  is  impossiole 
to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  on  this 
head,  as  every  genera],  according  to 
the  capacity  and  activity  of  his  mind» 
makes  use  of  the  various  means  and 
etpedienta  which  grow  out  of  timet, 
circumstances,  and  occasions.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  all 
sorts  of  ttratagensy  (even  those  which 
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Mte  cpnnected  with  treachery,)  may  .be 
adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 
design,  t  This  paaxim  is,  however, 
strongly  combated  against  by  those  who 
have  written  npon  the  law  of  nations.' 
Probity,  in  fact,  and  elevation  of  mind, 
(which  are  superior  to  the  pitiful  mea- 
sures .of  treacherous  adiliation  or  iuter- 
jeourse),  should  always  bear  the  ascen- 
idancy  in  human  actions.  Thiere  are 
stratagems  which  may  be  practised  and 
iCarried  qpy  without  the  least  deviation 
from  honour  and  good  faith.— Many 
distinguished  generak  have  had  re- 
course to  these;  but  none  ever  succeed- 
ed so  well  as  Hannibal.  Wishing  to  cross 
the  river  Khone,  and  being  in  want  of 
almost  every  article,  that  was  necessary, 
to  effect  the  passage  in  the  presenceof  an 
enemy  who  was  diHgently  watching  his 
motions,  he  caused  him  to  imagine  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  keep  the  ground 
lie  occupied.  lie  ord  3red  large  nres  to 
be  lighted  up  in  different  quarters  of  his 
camp,  and  directed  some  of  his  troops 
to  shout  and  make  loud  noises,  as  if  they 
were  perfectly  stationary.  During  this 
apparent  state  of  inactivity,  he  broke  up 
his  camp,  marched  ailong  the  river  side, 
and  crossed  it  at  a  place  where  it  was 
least  expected  he  would  make  the  at- 
tempt. 

Among  other  good  qualities,  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  in  an  able 
-general,  that  of  knowing  how  to  con- 
ceal a  projected  march,  and  to  antici- 
pate the  motion  of  an  enemy,  is  not 
the  least  important. 

The  army  under  the  command  of  the 
puke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  having  laid 
siege  to  Brissack  in  1638,  the  Impe- 
rialists went  to  the  relief  of  that  place. 
The  Duke,  on  receiving  intelligence  bf 
their  approach,  instantly  marched 
against  them,  with  a  body  of  forces, 
composed  of  Swedes  and  French  allies. 
The  Imperialists,  who  had  advanced  by 
rapid  marches,  had  gained  possession 
of  an  eminence,  by  means  of  which 
they  would  have  enjoyed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  local  superiority,  had  not  the 
Count  de  Guebriant,  who  was  then  a 
lieutenant-general  in  the  Swedish  ser- 
vice, suggested  a  stratagem  to  dislodge 
the  enemy.  The  plan  was  adopted, 
and  it  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  design. 

The  drums  and  trumpets  of  the  dif- 
ferent corps  were  collected  together, 


and  stationed  in  a  aeighboanog  wood, 
so  as  to  draw  the  enemy's  force  ^^1 
attention  from  the  quarter  propost^i 
to  be  carried.  The  Imperialists  bc\x 
naturally  led  to  believe,  from  the  nf>i^ 
and  concurrence  of  so  many  nulitarr 
instruments,  that  they  were  goiog  w 
be  attacked  from  that  quarter,  beat  r 
arms,  and  left  their  position  ia  cuje* 

{)lete  order  of  battle.  They  had  scarce- 
y  quitted  the  eminence,  before  t'k 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  appeard  in  lit  • 
rear,  took  possession  of  the  grouod 
which  they  nad  so  imprudenilv  aban- 
doned, and  became  master  ot  all  the 
advantages  which  his  enemy  wou'd 
otherwise  have  enjoyed.— An  iuteresV 
ing  account  of  this  ingenious  ib> 
nteuvre  may  be  found  in  the  History  o: 
Le  IMarc'chal  de  Gu^briant. 

Stratagems  of  this  description  hare 
been   frequently  used   by  the  Fm-;i 
during  the    late  war,     particalwW  'a 
Italy.    Stratagems,  in  wet,  consutate 
one  of  the  principal  branches  in  the  an 
of  war.    They  have  been  practised  inaL 
ages  by  tlio  most  able  generals  and  bi»« 
contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  iM- 
military    reputation.      V^ilgii»    ^  ^ 
i£neid,  Book  II.  says : — 
Dolus  an  vittus,  quis  in  hoUcHgiiirti- 
The  history  of  France  abounds  •»« 
instances,  in  which  stratagems  of  ever 
kind  have  been  successfully  pnictiie«J- 
It  seems  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  to  derive  adrjor 
tages  from  well  concerted  feints,  &'- 
in  war,  and  to  secure  tlieir  yictone 
more  by  science  than  bydownrigHt  h«*- 
dihood.    Nevertheless,  far  be  it  (nm 
us  to  detract  from  the  latter.    Modem 
Frenchmen  seem  to  have  acquired,  or » 
have  had  wakened  in  them,  oa5»hoi«, 
the  courage  and  perseverance  whicb  ^ 
so  remarkably  conspicuous  amongst  u| 
at  sea.    Perhaps  it  is  out  of  the  Daiuw 
course  of  things,  that  they  should  em 
reach  the  nav;il  excelleace  j^^'.'^^'f^/T 
country  is  so  singularly  distipguisneui 
and  perliaps  it  is  equally  ordained,  «»* 
we  should  never  be  the  first  iu  inilio^ 
knowledge.    France  and  Eagiftnd  ad- 
questionably  bold  between  them  ilw'j^ 
ttny  of  Europe,  and  of  the  three  otiwf 
quarters  of  the  globe :  France,  by  i* 
natural  advantages  of  her  conUDen* 
position,   added  to  a  predilection  tw 
arms,  which  is  manifest  tbrottgl>9"^  ^ 
population;  and  EngSaod  by  iw  lo^rj^ 
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situation,  rendered,  as  it  were,  impreo- 
liable,  by  an  inhate  courage,  and  unn- 
'valled  aptitude  at  sea.  Time  alone,  and 
che  experience  of  facts,  must  hereafter 
«leterniine  how  far  either  nation  wii!  be 
lieiiefited  by  a  deviation  from  the  pri- 
nary  advantages  which  nature  furnishes 
to  each,  for  the  adontion  of  artiBciai 
means.  For  it  must  Le  acknowledged, 
that  the  true  element,  in  which  a  French- 
man seems  calculated  to  act,  is  on  shoi-e, 
or  within  the  guardian  rani;e  of  his  ai^ 
tillery  and  fire-arms;  and  that  an  Kug- 
lishman,  though  far  from  being  wholly 
out  of  his  element  on  land  service,  is 
thoroughly  himself  at  sea.  From  the 
increase  of  our  foreign  possessions,  but 
most  especially  from  the  extent  of  our 
territories  in  India,  and  the  armed  state 
of  Europe,  it  has  been  found  expedient 
f  o  enlarge  the  scale  of  our  military  esta- 
blishments, in  proportion  to  the  exi(>en- 
cies  of  a  very  desultory  service  abroad, 
and  a  possible  necessity  at  home  for 
military  operations.  Without, .there- 
fore, entenuG;  into  the  policy  of  cither 
country,  we  snail  content  ourselves  with 
observing,  that  as  we  have  an  anny,  it 
behoves  every  efficient  character  be- 
longing to  that  array,  to  obtain  a  tho- 
rougii  knowledge  of  nis  profession,  aivd 
to  study  the  nice  shades  of  an  art 
which,  of  all  others,  has  principles  that 
are  fixed  and  immutable,  under  circum- 
stances of  the  greatest  apparent  casual- 
ty. It  has.  been  wisely  observed  by  a 
French  writer,  under  the  article  of 
Strataglmen  de  guerre,  that  a  chief, 
who  is  defeated  in  a  general  action, 
will  sometimes  attribute  his  failure  to 
fortune,  although  it  be  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  chance  or  fortune  has 
a  very  trilliiig  share  in  pitched  battles, 
while  art  and  science  regulate  the  dif- 
ferent  movements,  and  finally  determine 
their  issue.  Whoever,  therefore,  suffers 
Inmself  to  be  surprised  by  his  enemy, 
cannot  be  said  to  stand  wholly  exrul- 
pited  from  ignorance  or  neglect,  since 
It  must  have  been  in  his  power  to  have 
avoided  the  snares  laid  for  him,  by  means 
of  vigilant  spies,  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion. This  remark  appears  to  us,  not 
only  to  be  generally  correct,  but  it  seems 
more  immediately  applicable  to  all  gc- 
ttcrals  that  ha^e  secret  service-money  at 
command.  The  influence  of  that  com- 
modity,  (upon  which  no  embargo  caa 


be  laid)  will  be  ffclt  in  every  garrison 
town,  or  sea-port;  and  those  wiio  hava 
the  management  of  the  public  purse, 
must  be  dull  indeed,  if  they  do  noi 
feel  their  way  into  the  secret  prepara^ 
tions  of  an  enemy,  before  .they  hazard 
an  attack  against  him» 

Besides  the  different  stratagems,  which 
may  be  used  by  an  able  general,  to  bring 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  an  army,  by  leading  it  into  an  aot- 
buscade,  there  are  various  ones  which 
may  be  practised  against  a  fortified 
place.  To  effect  the  latter  purpose, 
you  may  contrive  to  get  soldiers,  in  dis- 
guise, through  the  gates  at  unguarded 
hours;  to  introduce  them  through  sub* 
terraneous  passages,  or  by  any  othef 
means  that  may  offer.  Before  any  at* 
tempt  of  this  sort  is  made,  every  part 
of  the  fortifications  should  be  narrowly 
reconnoitred,  and  as  much  knowledge 
be  obtained  of  the  interior  situation  of 
the  place  as  can  be  procured  by  means 
of  good  spies,  or  from  deserters.  You 
must,  above  all  things,  be  well  assured^ 
that  the  garrison  is  relaxed  in  duty; 
that  the  dilferent  guards  are  negligently 
attended  to;  that  the  soldiers  who 
compose  them  are  in  tlie  habits  of 
drinking  or  gaming;  that  their otficert 
miss  their  rounds,  or  go  them  without 
svstcm  or  i^gularitv;  that  the  gates  are 
ifl  guarded,  and  the  avenues  to  them 
ill  watched ;  and  that  there  are  certain 
places,  or  entrances,  which  are  not 
watched  at  all ;  for  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  surprize  any  place,  that  has  been 
retell  a  fly  fortified,  while  the  garrison 
does  its  duty. 

If  it  should  appear  practicable  to  sup* 
prist^' a  town,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
negligence  of  the  sentries,  &c.  at  some 
particular  rate,  previous  means  must  be 
adopted  to  introduce  some  soldiers  dress- 
ed like  market  women,  or  in  the  garb 
of  some  religious  order.  You  may  then 
contrive  to  get  a  wagon  or  cart,  (seenh* 
ingly  loaded  with  liay  or  straw,  but  with 
soldiers  concealed  beneath  it,)  so  placed 
in  the  entrance  of  the  gate  that  it  will 
serve  as  an  obstacle  when  it  may  be 
found  necessary  ta  shut  it.  In  order  to 
do  this  effectually,  lec  a  pin  be  taken 
out,  so  that  the  wheel  comes  off,  or  thd 
axle-tree  gets  broken.  The  instant  this 
is  done,  the  soldiers,  who  had  entered 
the  town  in  disguise,  roust  join  the 
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drivers,  the  men  that  have  been  con- 
cealed in  the  wagon  wiJi  then  leap  out, 
and  the  whole  must  rush  upon  the  port- 
guard.  While  this  happens,  the  troops 
that  have  been  placed  in  ambush  roond 
the  fortifications^  will  advance  with 
promptitude  and  firmness,  and  endea- 
vour to  get  possessioD  of  the  town  before 
m  sufficient  force  can  be  collected  to  re- 
pel the  attack.  In  the  year  1789  a  rabble 
from  Courtray  took  advantage  of  the 
carelessnessoftlie  Imperial  troops,  who 
i»'ere  in  garrison  at  Gkuid,  in  Flanders, 
i^nd  by  seizing  upon  the  gate  and  port- 

fuardy  brought  about  a  temporary  re- 
ellion  in  the  country.  This,  indeed, 
was  done  without  stratagem;  but  the 
circumstance  proves,  that  when  the 
aentries  of  a  forti6ed  place  are  negli- 
gent in  their  duty,  a  surprize  is  always 
I)racticable.  We  are  precluded,  by  tde 
imits  of  our  undertaking,  from  going 
knoi-e  fully  into  this  important  branch 
of  military  science.  Several  treatises 
have  been  written  on  the  subject.  A- 
mong  others  one  appeared  in  1756,  in- 
tituled, Strategtme$  de  guerrty  iilusr 
trating,  from  history,  the  various  strata- 
gems which  had  been  practised  by  some 
.t)f  the  ablest  generals,  during  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  down  to  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelie*  It  was  published  by  M. 
Carlet  de  la  Rosiere ;  an  officer  in  the 
trench  service,  and  acting  engineer  in 
iha  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon.  It 
contains  much  curious  matter. 

Stratagem  and  fane  united,  Connt 
Turpin,  page  43,  Vol.  I.  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Art  of  War,  judiciously  re- 
marks, that  when  an  enemy,  superior  in 
force,  is  in  possession  of  a  pass,  from 
vhich  he  cannot  be  dislodged  but  by  art, ' 
istratagem  and  force  should  be  blended 
together  as  often  as  possible.  Onozan- 
der,  the  Greek  general,  f^et  fire  to  a 
wood  which  was  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain in  the  enemy's  possession,  and 
ivhich  he  wanted  to  go  over;  the  flames 
«nd  smoke  forced  the  enemy  to  aban- 
don it,  and  leave  the  passage  free  for 
him. 

STRATARITHMOMETRY.  In  war, 
the  art  of  drawing  up  an  army,  or  any 

§rt  of  it,  in  any  given  geometrical 
ure;  and  of  expressing  the  number 
men  contained  in  such  a  figure)  as 
they  stand  in  order  of  battle,  either  at 
huiiil;  or  at  any  distance  assigned. 


STRATEGY,  (StrategieyYr.)  fnna 
the  Greek  Strategd9,  the  art  or  sci- 
ence of  military  command.  In  a  TDOSt 
excellent  publication,  entitled  Idett 
RaisonnccM  $ur  un  S^steme  Gbniral  Sx. 
pour  ctudier  la  Science  de  la  Guerre,  ^r, 
by  Nockhern  de  Schom,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing explanation'of  this  term ;  and  as 
it  does  not  exist  in  any  of  our  £D»ii&& 
lexicographers,  we  presume  the  extract 
must  be  particularly  gratifying  to  the 
mtelligent  officer.  In  page  196,  Tnn- 
si^me  rartie.  Sixieme  ChapUre^  SirioM 
table  Mcthoaique,  our  author  thus  goo- 
tinues  :*- 

«  We  are  at  length  got  to  the  sixth 
integral  part    of  military   knowkdiee, 
which  is  termed  Strategies  or  the  art  of 
knowing  how  to  command,  and  how  to 
conduct  the  different  operations  of  war: 
the   word  is  derived  from  the  Grcex 
Strategos,  which  signifies  chief  or  ^ 
neral  of  the  army.    The  term  gemerai 
or  chief  conveys  the  same  meanii^  in- 
deed, that  constitutes  the  word  imiver- 
sal,  and  points  out  an  officer  of  supe- 
rior rank,  whose  mind  is   well  stored 
with  military  theory,  and  who  can  prac- 
tically lead  into  active  service,  all  the 
diflerent  arms  or  component  bodies  be- 
loiiging«to  war;   such  as   cai-alry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery.     This  definition 
clearljr  points  out  the  impmprietj  of 
contining  the  terms  general,  lieuienant- 
generaly  and  major*general,  to  any  poi^ 
ticular  body  of  armed  men :  for  what 
is  a  general^  whose  skill  consbts  in  k- 
ingable  to  manage  a  body  of  cayalxr  or 
of  infantry  only,  without  knowing  how 
to  conduct  others?  A  general,  whether 
he  be  commander  in  chief,  or  be  acting 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  him,  oughs 
to  know  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillciy 
movements,  and  possess  all  the  branch- 
es of  military  science. 

Nor  are  these  observations  confined 
to  the  generals  and  superior  officers  of 
armies:  subaltem-offi|!cers  should  be, 
more  or  less,  versed  in  the  sdeiice  of 
knowing  how  to  conduct  men  into  ac- 
tion, and  to  combine  the  difierent 
operations  of  war;  particularly  so,  if 
their  natural  ambidon  should  lead  them 
to  aspire  to  tlie  highest  posts  of  mili- 
tary preferment. 

Strategy,  or  the  knowledge  of  com- 
manding armies,  may  be  diWded  into 
two    parts;   one    comprehending   the 
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kigher.  and  the  other  embracing  the 
lower  orauches  of  the  art.  The  first  com" 
prehendB  all  that  a  coounander  in  chief, 
Aud  ail  that  his  subordinate  eenerals 
should  be  acquainted  with;  and  the se* 
cond,  (whicB  may  also  be  called  la 
petite  guerre,  being  the  diminutive  of 
the  first,)  appertains  to  the  sta^  and 
to  a  certain  proportion  of  subaltern 
officers. 

To  be  adequate  to  a  chief  command, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  person,  so  se- 
lected, should  possess  extraordinarv 
talents,  and  not  only  be  master  of  all 
the  theory  of  war,  but  likewise  know, 
from  practice  and  experience,  every 
species  of  military  .operation.  He  should 
in  facty  to  refer  to  one  of  our  own  ar- 
ticles, (vide  Mind)  be  gifted  with  a 
military  mind. 

In  order"  to  obtain  all  that  can  be  ob- 
tained by  study,  (for  natural  genius 
must  supply  a  very  laive  proportion,) 
the  intelligent  officer  will  first  fix  upon 
a  distinct  and  clear  idea  of  the  part  he 
means  to  investigate.  From  one  idea 
he  will  gradually  proceed  to  another; 
ond  when  the  whole  system  has  thus 
'been  progressively  touched  upon,  he 
will  take  an  analytical  view  ot  the  se- 
Teral  component  parts;  examine  them 
together;  weigh  their  relative  points, 
nnd  then  look  into  the  different  authors 
that  have  written  upon  this  vast  and 
complicated  subject.  He  will  peruse 
what  relates  to  the  first  bi^nch  or 
la  grande  Strategie,  in  the  following 
works  :— 

1.  Les  M^moires  de  Montecuculi. 

2.  L'Esprii  de  Folard, 

3.  Art  de  la  Guerre,.par  le  Marechal 

de  Puisc^ur. 

4.  Los  Reveries    du    Marshal    de 

Saxe. 

5.  L'£ssai  sur  Vtiat  de  la  Guerre, 

par  Turpin. 

6.  lies  Instructions  do  Roi  de  Prusse. 

7.  Le  Cours  et  le  Traits  de  Tactique, 

par  Jolv  de  Mezeroy. 

8.  Th^rie  ae  la  Guerre  par  le  meme. 

9.  Pensees  sur  la  Tactique  et  la  Stra- 

tegies par  M.  de  Sylva. 
19.  L'Rssai  ^en^fral  de  Tactique,  par 

M.  Guibert. 
The  best  writings  on  what  is  called 
La  Petite  Strategte;    or  the  inferior 
branches  of  tlie  art  of  war,  are 
1.  Le    Premier  livre  du    1  tome, 


1 


et  le  cinqui^e  livre  du  9  tome,  6m 
L*Art  de  la  Guerre,  par  M.  Turpin. 

This  work  has  been  translated  by 
Captain  Otway* 

8.  Le  Ti*aite  sur  hi  Petite  Guerrei  par 
Grand  Maison» 

S.  Le  Partisan,  par  Jenney. 

4»  Principes  sur  la  petite  Guerre  t 
Ouvrage  ajout6  aux  instructions  du 
Roi  de  Prusse. 

5.  La  Petite  Guerre,  par  Mi  le  Capt* 
Knock. 

6.  Sentimens  d^un  Officier  Hessois 
sur  Tart  de  conduire  les  d^tachemens  k 
la  guerre. 

f.  Le  Chasseiir  jl  la  guerre^  ou  du 
service  des  troupes  l^gbres» 

8.  Observations  sur  le  Service  de  Ca* 
Valerie  k  la  Guerre,  par  le  Chevalier  dt 
Shonacken. 

Although  these  celebrated  writers 
ought  to  be  considered  by  every  young 
officer  as  the  oracles  of  his  profession, 
he  must,  nevertheless,  guard  his  mind 
a^inst  that  fatal  persuasion,  which 
might  lull  it  into  a  belief,  that  nothins 
more  is  required  than  to  peruse  and 
to  digest  their  rules  and  regulations^ 
When  he  has  made  himself  completely 
master  of  their  thoughts,  he  must  en- 
deavour to  identify  himself,  as  it  were^ 
with  the  authors  and  the  generals  them* 
selves.  By  this  method  he  will  pro- 
bably hit  upon  some  of  those  hiaden 
truths  in  military  science,  from  which 
many  secondary  ones  are  drawn; 
and  m  contemplating  the  commentai-jes^ 
&c.  of  great  generals,  he  will  discover^ 
that  they  knew  well  how  to  calculate 
dangers,  to  appreciate  probabilities^ 
and  by  occasionally  deviating  from  or« 
dinary  rules  and  prescribed'  principles^ 
how  to  move  in  untrodden  paths,  and 
to  obtain  signal  advantages,  where,  to 
superficial  minds,  notliing  but  despe- 
rate hazard  and  destruction  appeared. 

STRATOGRAPHY,  (Stratofraphie, 
Fr.)  The  description  and  detail  of  all 
that  belongs  to  an  army ;  of  the  dress, 
arms,  &c.  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the 
manner  of  encamping,  &c.  Vegetius 
has  given  the  Stratography  of  the  Ro« 
mans. 

STRATOR.  Amous  the  ancient 
Romans,  Strator  signified  an  o(ficer| 
belonging  to  the  army,  whose  duty  was 
to  take  care  of  the  military  roads ;  to 
see  that  all  obstacles  to  the  ready  move- 
t  T  meat 
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menb  of  troops,  were  taken  away;  to 
level  heights,  throw  bridges  over  rivers, 
out  down  woods,  and  to  execute  all 
the  orders  which  tended  towards  faci*- 
litating  the  march  of  an  army. 

STHAW.  According  to  the  regu- 
lations, published  by  anthoritv  in  171)9, 
relative  to  tlie  forage,  &c.  winch  troops 
are  to  receive  in  the  home  encampments, 
it  is  directed,  that  straw  is  to  be  allowed 
at  the  rate  of  one  truss  of  3d  pounds  to 
each  paillasse  for  two  men,  being  afitU 
bedding ;  at  the  expiratiott  of  sixteen 
days  to  be  refreshed  witli  half  a  truss  to 
each  paillasse ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
32  days  to  be  removed,  and  a  fresh  bed- 
ding of  one  truss  is  to  be  given,  and  so 
on  every  succeeding  period  of  sixteen 
and  thirty-two  days.. 

For  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  t!ie  straw 
is  to  be  changed  as  often  as  it  ,mny  be 
deemed'  necessai-y. 

Two  trusses  per  troop  or  company 
fire  to  be  allowed  for  batmen,  or  sei*- 
vants,  not  soldiers;  and  three  trusses 
per  troop  or  company  for  the  wasl>er- 
women,  to  be  changed  every  sixteen 
days,  not  having  paillasses. 

Thirty  trusses  of  straw  per  troop,  m* 
company,  are  allowed  on  first  taking 
the  field  for  thatcliing  the  women's 
huts. 

Hegiments,  not  having  paillafseSy 
are  allowed  straw  at  the  following 
rates  :— 

On  taking  the  field,  two  trusses  of  3d 
pounds  eacn  to  every  five  men,  at  the 
end  of  eight  days  to  bo  refreshed  by 
one  truss,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  days 
more  to  be  refreshed  again  by  the  same 
quantity.  At  tlie  einl  of  twenty-four 
days  the  whole  to  be  removed,  and  an 
entire  new  bedding  to  be  given,  and 
refreshed  as  before,  viz.  two  trusses  for 
every  five  men. 

Four  pounds  of  straw  are  to  be  added 
to  the  ration  forage  for  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  horses  only. 

Six  pounds  of  straw  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  the  general  ot!icers  and  staff, 
in  addition  to  tho  prescribed  ration  of 
forage. 

The  straw  which  is  allowed  to  ca- 
valry regiments  for  the  bedding  o£ 
their  horses,  is  called  long  forage, 

Fof  Straw,  a  word  of  oommand 
to  dismiss  dragoons  when  they  have 
grounded  their  annS|  50  that  they  may 


be  rettdy  on  the  first  si^al  g;^ve]L    Ttae 
French  say— a-  la  FtdlUs. .  See  PaiUt, 

STREAKS,  are  the  iron'  bands  o» 
the  oneside  of  the  wheel  to  bind  the 
fellies  stitmgly  together. 

StrbaK  nails,  are  those  drrrea 
through  the  streaks  into  the  fdKes. 

STREET.    See  RscAWPMrxT. 

^jtETTt-jifirTg,    Sec  FiKrKC- 

STRELITZ,  a  Russian  word,  who^e 
plural  number  is  Streliizyi  derived  froia 
Strelaiy    an  airow,    in  the    same  bs- 
guage.     An  ancient  militin,  which  wa^ 
formerly  kept  in  pay  among  the  Mus- 
covites, both  in  tune  of  pewux  and  ia 
time  of  war,  was  so  called.     The  men 
who  composed  it  always  serred  on  foot, 
and  were    originally   amicd,    as  their 
name  indicates,  with  bows  and'  arrows. 
They  afterwards  received  magnets  or 
firelocks,  and  laid  asid^  the   bovr  and 
arrow.    The  rest  of  the  Itiissian  army, 
which  was  only  called  together  in  ca^cs 
of  emergency,  retained  the  bows,  ar- 
rows,   and   mnceSf;     with  which  each 
soldier  armed  himself  according  to  hit 
own  particular  wliim  or  notion. 

Ih  the  remote  periods  of  the  Russiaa 
empire,  ths  Strelitzy  were  the  only  re- 
gular body  of  troops  that  formed  aoy 
part   of  the   standing  army    of  that 
country.      It  consisted  of    twenty  to 
twenty-four  thousand  men,    who  en- 
joyed a  multiplidity  of  privileges  and 
immunities,  and  were  quartered  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Moscow,   which  ii 
still  called  Strelitzkaia  Stuboda.     Trtm 
the  latitude  alloviped  them,  and  the  pe- 
culiar indulgences  which  these  soldiers 
enjoyed,  they  might  well  be  compared 
to  the  Praetorian  bands  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors,  and,  in  some  degree^ 
to   the   Janizaries   of  CoustaDtinople. 
They  frequently  mutinied,  like  the  Ut- 
ter, and  interfered  in  the  managemient 
of  public  a^rs.     Their  last  revolt, 
however,    was  fatal  to  them.     It  hap- 
pened in  1698,  during  t^ie  absence  o( 
the  Czar  Peter  the  First;  who  on  his 
return  into  Russia,,  broke  the  whole 
corps,  erazed  its  name  from  tlie  list  of 
military  establishments,    and   put  his 
troops  upon  the  same  foodng  that  thoit 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  were. 

The  established  pay  of  b  Stretits  ^kU 
seven  rubles,   and  twelve  comb  aoJ 
bushels  of  corn,  every,  year. 
Com,  even  in  these  da^s^  is  gireo  as 
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A  necessary  ratlou  to  a  Uuss»i«ii  «gl(lier, 
which  Uc   bakes  or  ron&ts  upuu   tliiii 
plates  of  iron,  and  tJicu  reduces  lo  meal, 
making    there witli    a    sort  of  duygij, 
<:aUe«l    Toloqueno.    Kv^ry  iimii  always 
carries  a  good  portion  of  tliis  subsis- 
tence about  him,    to  wliich  h«  add(»  a 
Bmail  cruet  of  vinegar.       By  soaking 
this  meal  iu  water  mixed  with  a  little 
vinegar,  he  contrives  to  luake  a  sort  of 
soup  or  broth,    which  the    Russians, 
"who  are  foud  of  acids,  find  extremely 
palatable;  and  by  giving  it  the  consis- 
tency of  dough,  It  serves  for  bread  and 
meat.     When  the  Russian  soldier  can 
procure  a  few  greens,  such  as  cub  huge, 
otc.  to    mix    with   his   tolnqucno^     he 
makes  a  complete  meal,  which  lie  calls 
Ckctjf,    A  tcharotchekoy  or  suuiil  glass 
of  brandy,  makes  up  tlio  meaMire  of  a 
full  repast.    It  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  where  soldiers  cau  be  brouglit  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  in  this 
occonomical  manner,    great  advantages 
must    be  derived,    especinlly  in  long 
mardies  through  an  uncultivated,  or  de- 
sert country.    We  cannot,  how  ever,  re- 
commend .Its  adoption,  except  iu  cases 
of  urgent  necessity,   and  on  services 
where   there  might  be  a  possibility  of 
ab&olute  w^t,  from  the  destruction,  or 
poverty,  of  a  country   into  which  an 
army  marches.      The  fave  itself  is  not 
calculated  to  add  vigour  and  activity  to 
the  body,  or  to  keep  alive  that  promp- 
titiide  and  lire  which  are  required  in 
military  operations. 

STRENGTIL  This  word  may  be 
variously  understood  ^n  military  mat- 
ters, vi& 

Strkngth.  Fortification;  fortress; 
strong  hold.  It  likewise  signifies  arimb» 
oieut;  power;  force.  In  all  returns 
which  are  made  of  corps«  strength  im- 
plies the  number  of  men  tliat  are  borne 
upon  the  establishment,  in  oontcadis- 
tinction  to  effective J'orce^  which  means 
the  number  tit  for  senioe.  Ileoce  the 
itKugth  of  a  battalion,  troojp,  or  com- 
pany, Ike — The  allowance  tor  the  re- 
pair of  anas,  &c.  is  issued  according 
to  the  return  which  is  made,  not  of  the 
effktixe  forcej  but  of  the  established 
streogth  of  a  troop  or  comoany.  This, 
however,  must  be  conbidered  as  a  trefr* 
pass  gainst  public  aeooiioiny,  and  ought 
to  bertroedied  on  tlie  solid  pnociple, 
tliat  they  who  negleot  somU  erren^  will 
sooa  fsH  into  §pe«t  ikiilto. 


l^^STRICT,  exact,  severe,  rigorous; 
tlie  contrary  to  uiild,  indulgent.  Hence 
a  strict  ollicer.  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
a  ))ad  sense,  to  signify  a  petulant,  trou- 
blesome commander. 

To  STRIKE.  This  word  is  variously 
used  in  military  phraseology,  viz. 

7u  STRIKE  at.  To  attack;  to  en- 
deavour to  destroy,  directly  or  iudi- 
recily. 

To  STRTKR  (^,  To  eraze;  to  blot 
out;  as  to  strike  oif  the  list  of  the 
army.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
king's  order. 

To  STRIKE  a  tent.  In  castrameta- 
tiou,  to  loosen  the  cords  of  a  tent 
which  has  been  regularly  pitched,  and 
to  have  it  ready,  in  a  few  minutes,  to 
throw  upon  a  bat-horse^  or  baggage 
wagon. 

To  STRIKE  terror  into  an  enemy.  To 
cause  alarm  and  apprehension  iu  him; 
to  make  him  dread  tne  effects  of  supe- 
perior  skilfand  valour. 

Tu  STRIKE  a  hloK,  To  J4ake  some 
decisive  eflfort. 

To  STRIKE  the  adauru  Thbis  pro- 
perly a  naval  term,  but  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  military  matters  on  some  ocoip 
bions.  Thus  at  the  battle  of  Font^ 
noy,  when  the  British  had  drii-en  the 
French  out  of  the  field,  Louis  XV.  who 
was  upon  an  eminence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  lus  guards,  &c.  ordered 
the  royal  standard  to  be  struck^  from 
a  fidl  persuasion  that  the  day  wns 
lost. 

STRIPE.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  a  stripe 
a  lipeary  valuation  of  colour.  Regimen- 
tal iwurd  knots  are  directed  to  bemada 
of  crimson  and  gold  in  stripes. 

SrrRUtTURE,  {Structurty  Fr.>-. 
The  manner  in  which  any  tiling  is 
built,  line  idific4  tie  belle  ttruclurt. 
An  edifice  whidi  is  built  in  a  handsome 
manner. 

To  STILUGGLE  wUh  or  agaimt;  to 
make  extraordinary  exertions  in  direct 
contest  with  an  enemy,  or  against  sii^pe- 
rior  forces, 

STUC,  Fr,  .Stucco.  PUster  of  Paris. 

STUCATEUUS,  Jtr.  The  men  em- 
ployed at  Stucco  work'. 

SlUCCU,  a  sort  of  fine  white  mor- 
tar or  composition,  which  is  made  of 
lime  mixed  with  pouuded  marble.  It 
is  used  for  Uie  outward  covering  of  all 
sorts  of  works,  and  when  it  is  perfectly 
.    5.T«  47, 
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dry,  it  has  the  appearance  of  the  finest 

polished  stone. 

.    SUB.    A  familiar  abbreviation  which- 

IS  used  in  the  British  army  to  signify 

subaltern, 

SVB'Brigadier,  an  oflicer  in  the 
horse-guards,  who  ranks  as  cornet. 

SuB'Lieutenant,  an  officer  in  the 
royal  regiment  of  artillery  and  fuzileers, 
where  they  have  no  ensigns ;  and  i^  the 
Bame  as  second  lieutenant. 

SUBA,  Ind,    A  province. 

SUB  AD  A  R,  Ind.  the  governor  of 
a  province.  It  likewise  signifies  a  black 
officer,  who  ranks  as  captain  in  the 
company's  troops;  but  ceases  to  have 
any  command  when  an  European  offi- 
cer is  present. 

SUBADARY,  Ind.  the  appoint- 
)nent  or  office  of  a  subadar. 

SUBALTERNS,  {Officiers  subalter- 
netf  Fr,)  subaltern  officers.  This  word 
is  used  among  the  French,  as  with  us, 
to  signify  all  officers  of  a  certain  infe- 
rior degree,  viz.  leu  subaltemes,  the 
tubalterns. 

All  officers  under  the  rank  of  major, 
technically t;onsidered,  are  subalterns; 
captains  of  troops  and  companies,  in 
an  effective  battalion,  under  arms,  aie 
in  a  subaltern  station,  and  subject  to 
the  word  of  command  given  by  one 
person ;  hence  subaltern, — in  the  same 
manner,  that  lieutenants,  cornets  and 
ensigns,  are  under  the  coutroul  of  cap- 
tains of  troops  or  companies. 

SUBARMALF^  Fr.  A  thick  gar- 
inent  or  cloyiin^,  which  was  formerly 
used  to  secure  the  body  from  the  hard 
and  cold  contact  of  armour. 

SUBDIVISION,  the  parts  distin- 
guish^  by  a  second  division.  Thus  a 
company  divided  forms  two  subdivi- 
sions. Whereas  twt)  companies  added 
together  make  a  grand  division ;  except 
the  flank  companies,  which  constitute 
grand  divisions  of  themselves. 

SUBDUR,  Ind.    Chief. 

SUBJECT,  {Sviei,  Fr.)  One  who 
lives  under  the  dominion  of  another. 
It  is  only  used  in  the  first  instance,  as 
no  one  can  be  the  subject  of  a  secon- 
dary power,  although  he  is  bound  to 
obe^  his  orders.  Thus  soldiers  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  a 
^neral,  but  they  are  not  his  subjects. 
The  French  make  the  s^me  distinc- 
tion. 

SUBORDINATION.  A  perfect  sub- 


mission to  the  orders  of  superiors;  a 
dependence  which  is  reguiated  by  the 
rignts  and  duties  of  every  military  ms£. 
from  the  soldier  to  the  general.     SiS- 
ordination  should  shew  the  spirit  of  ti>e 
chief  in  all  the  meoabers;     and    this 
single  idea,    which  is  manifest  to  die 
dullest  apprehension,  suffices    to  <^hev 
its  importance.— Without  subordinutuA 
it  is  impossible  that  a  corps  can  say 
port  itself;  that  its  motions  can  be  d> 
reeled,  order  established,  or  the  service 
carried  on.      lu  effect,  it  is  subordis^ 
tion  that  gives  soul  and     harmony  to 
the  service :  it  adds  strength  to  autb-> 
rity,  and  merit  to  obedience ;  and  «( hl!e 
it  secures  the  elHcacy  of  command,  re- 
flects honour  upon  its  execution.     It  i> 
subordination  which  prevents  every  di»- 
]  order;    and  procures  every  advant^^e 
to  an  arm\\ 

SURSIDEi  Fr.    See  Subsidt. 

SUBSIDIA.     Among    the     anciest 
Romans,     the    subsidia    consisted    of 
troops^  that  formed  a  body  of  reserve, 
and  remained  in  the  rear,    in    order  to 
support  any  part  of  the  line  that  miglit 
give  way.    This  corps  was  alivay^  oxn- 
posed  of  allies,  or  subsidiary  sotdiers. 
Their  post  was  in  the  rear  of  the  tri- 
arii ;    and  until  they  were  called  into 
action,  they  sat  upon  the  ground. 
.    SUBSIDIARY   Troops.      Troops  tA 
one  nation  assisting  those  of  another, 
for  a  given  sum  or  subsidy. 

SUBSIDY,  a  stipulated  sum  of  mo- 
ney which  one  prince  pays  to  another, 
with  whom  he  has  formed  an  alhanoey 
for  ofifensive  or  ciefensive  purposes. 

To  SUBSIST,  In  a  military  sense, 
to  give  paypr  allowance,  &c.  to  soldiers; 
as  a  captain  of  tiie  light  company  will 
subsist  20  men  belonging  to  other  com- 
panies, for  so  many  days  during  the 
march.  The  French  do  not  use  the 
term  in  the  same  sense. 

SUBSISTANCE  des^ctt,  Fr.  This 
term  is  used  among  the  French  to  sig- 
nify the  pay  or  allowance  which  is  given 
to  the  oiiioer,  bombardier,  and  men  be- 
longing to  the  train  of  artillery  who 
serve  the  batteries. 

SUBSISTENCE,  (Suhnstante,  Fr.) 
In  a  military  sense  diis  word  may  be 
divided  into  two  sorts,  viz.  that  species 
of  subsistence  which  is  fbond  in  the 
ac^ecoit  country :  such  as  fon^  and 
frequently  com  that  is  distributed  in 
parcels ;  and  that  which  it  provided  at 
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9k  distance,  and  regularly  supplied  by 
means  of  a  well  conducted  coininissa- 
Hat.  The  latter  consists  chiefly  of 
niexit,  bread,  beer,  6cc.  To  these  may 
Ise  added  wood  or  coals,  and  straw ; 
^which  are  always  wanted  in  an  army. 
Every  general  will  take  proper  precau- 
tions to  have  his  men  well  supplied  with 
the^e  Hrst  necessaries  iti  life.  A  ver}* 
sensible  treatise  has  lately  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  counr»y,  respecting  the 
system  of  a  British  commissariat  statf 
in  England;  it  is  entitled  the  Brili^ 
Commissary. 

Baron  d*E8pa<;nac  has  written  more 
at  large  upon  tiiis  important  subject!— 
See  Eienicns  MiiitaircSf  tom.  i.  page 
162;  and  that  writer's  Suite  de  PEssai 
snr  fa  Science  de  la  Guerre,  tom.  i. 
page  U46. 

SUBSISTENCE  likewise  means  pay  or 
&llowance 

SllBSTin^Tft  in  the  Militia,  A 
person  who  voluntarily  oii'ers  to  serve  in 
the  room  of  another  that  lias  been  cho- 
5en  by  ballot.  But  if  aftcnvards  he 
«hould  himself  be  chosen  by  ballot,  he 
is  not  exempted  from  serving  again,  a» 
principals  are,  within  certain  restric- 
tions. Substitutes  may  be  provided  for 
quakers.  Every  substitute  is  liable  to 
a  penalty  for  not  appearing  to  be  sworn 
upon  due  notice  bemg  given ;  and  every 
regularly  enlisted  soldier  who  shall  ofier 
to  serve  as  a  substitute  in  the  militia, 
is  liable  to  forfeit  lOl.  or  to  be  im- 
prisoned. Substitutes  who  desert  are 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  their  term 
when  taken. 

SUBSTITTITION,  Fr.  an  alf^ebrai- 
cal  term  used  hy  the  French,  signify- 
ing to  substitute  in  an  equation  any  j 
f}uantity  in  the  mom  of  another,  which 
is  equal  to  it,  but  which  is  differently 
expressed. 

oUBTANGKNT,  in  any  cun'e,  is 
the  liue  which  determines  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  tangent  in  the  axis  pro- 
longed. 

SUBTENSE,  (Saut^dante^  Fr.)  a 
geometrical  term  signiiying  the  base  of 
an  angle,  that  is  to  say,  a  strait  line 
opposite  to  an  angle,  wbich  is  supposed 
to  oe  drawn  from  the  two  extremes  of 
the  section  that  measures  it.  Likewise 
the  chord  of  an  arch ;  that  which  is  ex- 
tended under  any  thing. 

£UBV£liSION,  {Sukvmian,  Fr.)  a 


state  of  total  disorder  and  indiscipline; 
grenerally  produced  by  a  neglect  of 
small  faults  at  the  bagiuniug,  and  a 
[  gradual  introduction  of  every  sort  of 
military  insubordination. 

SUBURBS,  (IVruxfroiirgt,  Fr.)  build- 
in<;s  without  the  walls  of  a  city;  from' 
the  Latin  Sub  and  Urbit. 

SUCCESSION  of  rank,  relative 
gmdution  according  to  the  dates  of  com- 
missions. 
Succession  of  Cohneh,  a  particular 
t  part  of  the  otficial  army  list  is  so  called. 
The  dates  of  the  several  appointments 
are  therein  specified,  togetlter  with  the 
numbers  and  facings  of  the  diderent 
rejj;iments. 

A  Cwmnisnion  in  Succession.  A 
commission  in  which  auMiidividual  lias 
an  inherent  property  from  having  pur- 
chased it,  or  raised  men;  or  which, 
through  interest,  he  is  at  hbertv  to  sell 
to  the  l)e&t  advantage,  prorided  it  does 
not  go  in  the  regiment ;  in  which  case 
110  more  than  the  king^s  regulation  can 
be  taken. 

SUCCOUR,  in  awr.  Asnstance  in 
men,  stores,  or  ammunition.   • 

SUD,  Fr.  This  word  is  variously 
used  by  the  French.  It  signifies,  in  sea 
language,  the  south  wind,  and  the 
southern  re<^ops;  and  in  an  alisolute 
sense,  it  jueitns  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
winds  which  blows  from  the  south.— 
Hence  le  tud,  the  south  wind;  sud  eiC, 
south  east ;  soud  must,  south  west. 
SUFFISANTE,  1>.  See  Poisemtir. 
SUFFRAGF5,  Fr.  Votes. 
SUISSES,  IV.  The  Swiss  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  pay  of  France  previous 
to  the  10th  of  August  1792,  were  gene- 
rally so  called.  It  was  also  a  general 
term  to  signify  stipendiary  troops. 
Hence  point  if  ardent,  point  de  Suitset  f 
which  agrees  with  our  cant  phrase— 
Niijiav,  no  soldier. 

SUITE,  or  SERIF>5,  Fr.  This  term 
signifies  generally  any  regular  collec- 
tion and  successive  distributioa  of 
things. 

Tliis  word*  was  also  used  among  the 
French  to  signify,  that  although  an 
officer  might  be  reduced  or  put  upon 
half  pay,  he  was,  nevertheless,  obliged 
to  follow  (litre  i  la  tuite,)  of  some  given 
regiment,  or  remain  stationed  in  some 
fortified  phice.  Pe/fiaps  a  regulation  of 
this  lund  might  be  resorted  to  with 
I  benefit 
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benefit  to  the  servicei  as  fttr  as  regards  I 
tbe  British  half^pay. 

Officicrs  a  la  Suite,  Fr,  supernume- 
rary oiiiccrs  attached  to  a  rugimeut, 
&c.  during  the  mouarchy  of  frauce, 
1ft  ho  were  not  required  to  do  dutv 
with  It. 

SUI VRE,  Fr.  to  follow.  The  Frcrich 
0ay,  tuivre  la  profesnioii,  h  milier  des 
armeSf  to  foUqty  the  profession  or  trude 
of  arms;  te  embrace  a  mihtary  life.        ] 

SuivaE  le  chemin  de  la  gloirc^  Fr. 
to  follow  the  path  of  glory. 

SULPIJUR,  or  briiH&totvCi  a  ntineral 
ver^  useful  in  making  gunpowder  aud 
artificial  tireworks. 

SULTAN  or  SULTAUN,  Jml  kini^. 
The  title  which  was  assumed  by  Tippoo 
Kiib,  chief  of  the  Mysore  cpuutry. 
lleuce  called  Tippoo  Sultaun.  Thid 
term  generally  signifies  the  emperor  of 
the  Torks ;  but  iu  that  case  it  is  proper 
to  prefix  die  word  grand  or  great ;  as 
most  Mahometan  princes,  especially 
those  of  Tartary,  assume  the  title  of 
Sultan. 

SuLTUv  Shirkif  lod.  king  of  the 
East. 

SULTAUNOT,  hid.  the  decorations 
^  wppendages  anuexed  to  royalty. 

SUMMARY  ArithfHetic,  the  art  of 
finding  the  flowing  from  the  fluxion. 

SUMMEiUTREE,  in  architecture,  a 
|>eain  full  of  mortises  for  the  joists  to 
lie  in. 

ToSVUM(m,(Sommer,Tr.)  tode- 
naud  the  surrender  of  a  place.  This 
is  done  either  in  writing,  by  beat  of 
drufiOy  or  sound  pf  trumpet:  it  a)so 
signifles  to  excite;  to  encourage;  to 
call  up.  Thus  our  iinmortal  poet  ex- 
claims : — 
When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our 

ears, 
(StiiFen  tlie  iunews,  summon  up  the  blood ! 

Summons,  (Sommatiun  milUaire,  Vr.) 
%  call  of  authority ;  a  citation  to  sur- 
render auy  fortified  place  or  body  of 
men.  In  this  case  the  governor  is  in- 
formed, that  unless  he  yield  before  the 
assault  is  uiiKle,  the  inhabitants  will  be 
put  to  tl)e  sword,  and  their  property 
given  up  to  the  plunder  of  the  soldiers. 

SUMNUTCUEEH,  Ind.  a  word, 
amontr  other*,  which  signifies  Saturday. 

SUM00D£H,Xi2i^.  the  sea  or  mam 
(tcean. 

SUMPTEa    HORSE*     fSowwier; 


ckcval  de  Sommey  Vr.)  m,  horse  tbau  ca- 
ries necessaries  on  a  jouraey^  the  s:inis 
as  Bdt'hane. 

SUN,  Jnd.  the  year. 

SUXAT,  Ind.  old  rupees,  on  ivf>i.". 
a  discount  is  allowed,  lieuoe  Sa.- . 
Rupees. 

SUXEEBAR,  Lid,  another  won!  i  - 
Saturday. 

SUNEEC'UUR,  Ind.  a  Tt-oxd  hU 
wise  meaning  Saturday. 

SUN  XUD,  iiii'.  acfaarter,  graat, .: 
patent,  from  any  Hkan  in  autborir  «.<— 
When  it  is  given  by  the  king,  it  obta^J 
the  appellation  of  Firmaun, 

SuxxuD  J-)riraMny,  Ind.  a  «;nu>t  *•" 
instrument  in  writinv,  which  entitlc^a 
person  to  hold  land  in  India. 

Sirs  SET.    See  RxTatAT  Beating. 

SuNSF.T,  the  time  at  which  the  cm.- 
iitg  gun  fires,  and  the  retreat  is  btut  • 
camp,  or  quarters,  &c.  Wljeo  irm.^** 
arc  embarked  on  board  transports,  c 
any  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  the  men  art 
ordered  to  parade  at  half  «in  hour  U« 
fore  sunset,  quite  clean  ai»  to  tlieir  per- 
sons.  See  Megukitiofu  a»id  Ont.:», 
,  page  178. 

To  SUP  up,  a  term  used  u»  the  Bn- 
tish  cav-alry,  to  siguify  the  last  du.7 
which  is  performed  uuder  the  iu^ptx> 
tion  of  the  quarter-masters  of  tm-'ii^ 
when  the  horses  arc  allowed  to  re^t  l^rf 
•  thenitfht. 

SUPER.VNNUATED,  (.Sunumc^^, 
Tr.)  io  a  military  sense,  rendered  UDtix 
for  service  through  old  age.  T^o  be  plaotd 
upon  the  superaunuated  list,  is  to  be  re^ 
commended  to  the  board  at  Cheise^ 
for  the  purpose  of  being  prorided  for 
on  that  est^hlishnieut. 

SUPEUFXCIES.  (Superficie,  Fr.) 
outhne;  extexior  suriuce^  extent  with- 
out depth.  The  curved  superfides  art 
divided  into  two  sorts,  viz.  convex  a&d 
concave. 

SUPEIUNTENDAXT,  (Suruiti*- 
dant,  Yr.}  a  person  aiipointed  to  CaU 
charge  of  any  particular  district  or  de* 
partment.— plleuoe  Military  SopenntciH 
dant. 

SUPERIOR,  (Supcrieur,  Fr.;  tha 
ia  above  others  in  auttionty,  digpitj, 
power,  strentfth,  and  knowledge.  Thu 
term  always  implies  some  rank,  tick, 
or  situation,  by  which  one  person  i* 
placed  above  anotlier.    In  miktanr  Uk, 

t^  well  a«  ia  «very  other  hraopii  of  so- 
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.etVy  tlie  individual  who  holds  nu  in- 
.^ricjr  p<»9t  or  place,  is  bound  to  pay 
uv  obedience  iiud  respect  (as  far  as  re- 
a.rds  tiie  exercise  of  hift  duties  or  func- 
i(>iii>),  to  his  superior  in  rank.  At  all 
lilies,  indeed,  the  latter  is  entitled  to 
L  certniii  degree  of  deference  and  at' 
:eutioii. 

Su  iT-RioR  Offittr,(Oficiei'  svpcrieur^ 
Vv.)  any  othcer  of  higher  rank  than 
:iiiotlier»  or  who  hus  priority  in  the 
s^uuie  rniik,  \»y  the  date  of  his  commi»< 
sioii,  &r. 

SLU'KRrORITY,   (Suplrioi-iti,  Fr.) 
pre-eminence,  excellence  above  others. 
Although     men,    in  general,    viewing 
them  abstractedly,  ond  with  regard  to 
leiral  rights,  may  be  ail  led,  and  indeed 
are,  ei)ual ;  human  nature  is,  nevertlie- 
le^s,  &o  constituted,  tliat,  for  the  sake 
of  ^oud  order  in  civil,  and  good  disci- 
pline in  military  life,  certain  persons 
xnust  be  selected  out  of  the  mass  of 
rommunitVi  for  the  guidamce  and  {2;o* 
vernmciK  of  otiiers.    Hence,  the  origin 
of  iuteliigeut  leaders.    The  subsequent 
|)erversioD  of  tiie  principle  into  weak 
and  ignorant  chiefs,  who  nave  filled  the 
jHists  of  honour  that  ought  to  be  occu- 
pied by  merit  only,  on  no  other  ground 
than  tnat  of  hereditar}-  claim,  or  pros- 
tituted patronage,   has  frequently  pro- 
duced the  melancholy  consequences  of 
abrupt  usurpation,  or  revolutionary  do- 
niiiiido,  in  the  midst  of  anarchy  and 
blood.    We  wish  the  limits,  or  the  na- 
tui'e  of  this  publication,  would  permit 
us  to  select  what  has  appeared  on  this 
chapter.     We  shall,  however,  remain 
Mitihtied  with  rfcommending,  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  diose  in  power,  the  following 
pabs;igc  out  of  the  Life  of   Gustavua 
Adolpiius  (vide  |mge  7,  Essay  on  the 
Mlliuiry  State,  &c.  Vol.  I.)   After  stat- 
ing the  luudabW  methods  which  were 
pursued  bv  that  able  king,  in  the  form* 
Mtiun  of  Ins  troops,  his  ingenious  trans- 
lator thus  continues:— Hence  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  lobs  of  the  command- 
ing officers,  in  some  sharp  engagements, 
rarely  discomposed  a  Swedish  regiment 
(a  thing  frequent  enough  in  odier  ar- 
mies); fur  half  the  corps  was  just  as 
capable  to  take  the  command  as  those 
who  had  given  tliem  laws.    There  were 
but  two  means  of  advancement,*  sefu- 
ority  (which  was  sometimes  superseded) 
«ad  merit.     Birth,  ^uahty,  and  court 


friends,  availed  nothing;  so  that  thtf 
worUi  can  hardly  expect  to  see  such 
another  army  but  very  seldom ;  an  army 
formed  by  a  monarch  equally  brave, 
moral,  and  refigious;  and  nursed  b/ 
him  for  twenty  years,  with  all  the  care 
that  a  parent  educates  a  single  child. 
The  same  plan  was  observed,  more  ot 
less,  by  his  generals,  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia;  and  thi* 
borly  of  troops,  from  the  year  1612  to 
11)^8,  had  hardly  ever  tasted  a  single 
month's  repose.  The  regulations,  or- 
der, and  diijcipline,  of  Julius  Cfsar, 
can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  cor- 
rect emendations,  harmonious  adjust* 
inent,  and  religious  decency,  of  Gu9* 
tavus."  It  is  not  dilficult  to  conclude, 
that  the  ground-work  of  this  excellent 
military  superstructure,  was  superiority^ 
in  taleuts,  and  uot  mere  tcniaritjf^  or 
rank  in  life. 

SUPKRXTJMERARY,  (Sumume- 
rotrr,  Fr.)  beyond  a  fixed  or  stated 
number.  In  a  strict  military  sense  it 
means  the  otVicers  and  non-coinmission- 
ed  officers  that  are  attached  to  a  regip 
ment  or  battalion,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  places  of  sucli  as  fall  in 
action,  and  for  the  better  management 
of  die  rear  ranks  wheh  the  front  is  adr 
vaiicing,   or  engaged. 

Supernumerary  officers  and  non-com* 
missioneil  officers  must  always  divido 
their  ground  equally  in  the  rear  of  the 
division  they  belong  to,  and  pay  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  orders  which  are 
issued  for  its  exercise,  or  movement. 

If  an  officer  is  killed  or  wounded  in 
action,  the  supeniuinerary  officer  of  the 
tlivision  takes  die  comnliand,  and  so  on 
to  the  quarter-raaster  and  Serjeants,  Sec. 

To  SUPERSEDE,  (Remplacer,  Fr.) 
See  To  IRespite. 

To  be  SUPERSEDED,  (Etre  rem 
piaeiy  Vr^  Both  these  terms  are  used, 
by  the  French,  in  tlie  same  military 
sense  that  we  adopt  them,  vix,  to  be 
deprived  of  rank  and  pay  for  some  of- 
fence, and  to  have  another  put  in  one's 
stead. 

SUPPLIANT,  Fr,  a  substitute; 
any  person  named  to  do  the- functions 
of  another. 

SUPPLEMENT,, addition;  augmen- 
tation, in  case  of  deficiency. 

SupPLiMENT,  Pr.  additional  allows 
ante,  or  gratificfttioD  motley,  given  by 
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a  Soverei^D  to  his  officers,   over  aud 
above  their  regular  subsistence. 

Supplement  of  an  arch.  In  geo- 
metry or  trigonometry,  the  number  of 
degrees  which  it  wants  of  being  an  en- 
tire semicircle;  as  complement  signifies 
what  an.aich  wants  of  being  a  qua- 
drant. 

Supplement  d*un  angfe,  Fr.  sup- 
plement of  an  angle.  The  number  of 
degrees  which  are  wanting  in  an  angle 
to  constitute  or  make  up  two  angles. 

SuppLiMEXT,  Fr,  a  certain  pecu- 
niary allowance,  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  pay  or  subsistence^  which  was 
g^ven  by  the  king  to  officers  belonging 
to  tlic  old  French  service. 

SUPPLEMENTAI^     )  {SuppUmcn- 

SUPPLEMENTARY,  J  tairey  Fr.) 
aidditional ;  such  as  fills  up  what  is 
wanting. 

Supplementary  Militia,  See  Mi- 
litia. 

SUPPLY,  relief  of  want ;  making  up 
of  deficiencies.  A  fresh  supply  of 
troops,  ammunition,  &c. 
^  To  SUPPLY,  to  make  up  deficien- 
cies; to  aid;  to  assist;  to  relieve  with 
something  wanted.  To  fill  any  room 
made  vacant.  Thus  covering  serjeantb 
supply  the  places  of  officers  when  they 
step  out  of  the  ranks^  or  are  killed  in 
action. 

To  SUPPORT,  to  aid;  to  assist;  it 
likewise  signifies  to  preserve  untarnish- 
ed, viz.  to  support  the  ancient  character 
of  the  corps. 

Support,  Jr.  support.  This  term 
is  used  to  mark  any*particular  work  by 
which  another,  that  is  on  a  larger  scale, 
is  defended  and  secured. 

Well  SUPPORTED,  well  aided; 
well  assisted.  It  likewise  signifies  well 
kept  up,  as  A  »W/  supported  fir t  from, 
the  batteries.;  a  well  supported  fire  of 
musquetry. 

SUR,  upon,  against.  It  is  often 
used  in  the  letter  sense  bv  the  French, 
as  Marcher  sur  une  place,  to  march 
against  a  place. 

SURAPAN,  Ind,  %n  honorary  dress, 
which  is  given  to  an  inferior  by  a  su- 
perior. 

SUllARBITRE,  Fr.  an  umpire. 

SURPLOMBER,  Er.  to  slope. 

SURAT  Haal,  Ind.  a  state  or  re- 
presentation of  the  case. 

SURBATE,       USurbature,   Fr.)   a 

SURBAT1NG,S    bruise    under    a 


SUR 

horse's  foot,  which  is  often  occaslootj 
by  the  loss  of  a  shoe,  and  by  bis  c:  ^ 
veiling  too  long  in  that  states 

SURCINGLE,  {Surf ail,  Fr.) ag.-: 
with  which  the  saddle,    or  any  oii^: 
burden,  is  bound  upon  a  horse. 

SURETY,  bondsnian ;  one  that  £>^ 
security  for  another ;  one  that  is  box  J 
for  anotlier.  Every  paymaster  in  u 
British  service  is  obliged  to  fiiwi  t^i 
sureties,  who  bind  themselves  in  p^ti 
sums,  for  the  security  of  mooies  u 
trusted  to  him  by  government. 

SURFACE,  in  fortification,  is  thl 
part  of  the  side  which  is  terminated :  j 
the  flank  prolonged,  and  the  an^'t 
the  nearest  bastion :  the  double  of  tii 
line  with  the  curtain  is  equal  to  tbe  U' 
terior  side. 

SURGEON,  (Chirurgiai,  Fr.)  J 
staff"  officer,  who  is  chief  of  tbe  mes- 
cal department  itt  each  regiment,  ." 
hospital,  he, 

SuRCEON-G^Mcrfl/,  the  first  onefk 
surgeon  of  the  army. 

Particular  instructions  to  the  rt,> 
mental  surgeons  of  the  line  :— 

Each  regimental  surgeon  of  tbe  lie'' 
when  provided  with  a  chest  of  rofC- 
cin^s,  is  required  half  yearly  to  mate " 
return  to  the  inspector  of  regiments* 
hospitiils,  (under  cover  to  the  secrecrr 
at  war),  of  the  medicines  used  bj  k::j 
during  the  preceding  six  motidis?  '^-^ 
whatrenuiin;  and  this  return  niu$i« 
accompanied  by  an  affidavit  taken  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  that  none  oi  tbe  Dl^ 
dicines  have,  to  his  knowledge,  ^ 
converted  to  private  pnrposfs,  or  a;)* 
plied  to  any  use  but  that  of  the  tcTt 
ment,  or  some  other  military  semi*j 
for  which  he  must  produce  the  spec* 
orders  of  the  commanding  oiBcer,  o^ 
of  the  inspector  of  regimenUlbospia* 

Should  a  regiment  of  the  line  "^ 
placed  in  an  unhealthy  situation;  or, 
from  any  prevailing  disease,  should  iw 
surgeon's  stock  of  a  particular  inedionc 
be  exhausted  before  the  next  rW 
supply  becomes  due,  be  is  to  apply  |^ 
the  hispector  of.  regimental  hospital'- 
(under  cover  to  the  secretarrat  v-^', 
for  a  fresh  supply;  the  e\istcDce ^' 
such  cause  for  the  extraordinary  c^^iif- 
sumption  of  the  medicines  to  betcr- 
tified  by  the  commandingj *^^^^'    -^ 

If  a  medical  officer  of  the  line  fl^*^ 

to  use  a  medicine  not  iu  the  t\^f^'^ 

tort, 
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lory,  he  must  procure  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pence. 

Whenever  wine  \i  necessary  for  the 
sick  of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  a  return 
of  the  consumption  thereof  is  to  be 
made  weekly  to  the  inspector  of  regi- 
mental hospitals. 

The  medical  and  hospital  expences  of 
regiqaents  of  the  line,  and  of  their  re- 
spective detachments,  are  to  be  insert- 
ed ID  the  pubPic  accounts  of  the  re- 
spective corps. 

Every  regimental  surgeon  is  to  make 
a  report  to  the  inspector  of  regimental 
hospitals,  of  the  situation,  size,   rent, 
&c.  of  the  hospital  he  proposes  to  hire ; 
and,  unless  on  very  pressing  emergen- 
cies, no  engagement  is  to  be  entered 
into  without  the  permission  of  that  offi- 
cer, to  whom  is  to  be  transmitted  half- 
yearly,  viz.  June  24th,  and  Dec.  24th, 
an  abstract  of  the  regimental  hospital 
contingent  expences,  approved  by  the 
commanding  officer  ot   the  regiment, 
accompanied    with    regular    vouchers 
signed  and  certified  by  the  paymaster. 
When  a  soldier  is  punished,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  regfmental  surgeon  to  attend 
at  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  aud  to 
see  that  the  life  of  the  culprit  is  not  en- 
dangered by  excessive  rigour.    He  is,  in 
fact,  paramount  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer otk  this  occasion,  and  ought  to  in- 
terfere whenever  his  judgment  dictates. 
If  any  commanding  officer  should  be 
hardy  enough  to  coutinue  the  chastise- 
ment, in  sp:<e  of  the  surgeon's  interpo- 
sition, the  responsibility  will  then  rest 
with  him. 

Attiftant  Surceon,  the  person  who 
acts  immediately  under  the  regitueutal 
surgeon.  In  the  lie^ulatious  for  im- 
proving the  situation  of  regimental  sur- 
geons and  mates,  which  took  place  in 
1796,  it  is  expressed,  that  sur^eon^* 
mates  in  future  are  to  be  stiled  Assibtnnt 
SurgeoDS,  and  to  be  appointed  by  com- 
mission from  his  Majesty,  or  by  generals 
authorized  by  him.  For  farther  parti- 
culars respecting  surgeons  and  assistant 
sun^ns,  see  Military  Finance. 

Vetcrinaty  SuaoEON,    See  Veteri- 

VARY. 

SuRiVTSNDAKT  di$  FortificatwnSy 
Fr.  a  pUice  of  great  trust  and  consider- 
able importance  during  the  old  French 
government.  It  was  his  duty  to  submit 
pUa»  of  places  tb^t  were  to  be  fortified, 


or  of  others  that  wanted  repairing;  to 
give  in  estimates  of  the  expeuccs  that 
would  attend  the  works;  and  to  state 
to  the  directors  the  degrees  of  skill  and 
activity,  which  he  had  discovered  in  /he 
difierent  engineers  who  acted  under 
him.  He  likewise  communicated  with 
the  king  on  every  weighty  branch  of 
ordnance.  His  allowance  was  fifty 
tbousaud  livres  per  knniyn,  out  of  which 
he  gave  six  thousand  livres,  or  250/.  to 
a  first  clerk,  who  received  die  like  sum 
from  the  king  for  under  clerks  and  sta- 
tionary. 

SuRiNTENDAKT  gifurol  dcs  poudrcM 
et  saltpStres  de  France^  Fr.  superinten-^ 
dant-gencral  of  the  powder  and  saltpe- 
tre magazines  of  France.  An  appoint- 
ment in  the  old  French  artillery,  which 
was  created  in  1634,  and  paid  the  Pau« 
lette. 

SURMF.NER,  Fr.  to  founder;  a 
term  in  the  French  manage,  signifying 
to  over-ride  or  over-work  a  horse.  * 
Hence,  un  cheval  iurnienc,  a  jaded 
horse,  or  one  spoiled  by  too  much 
work. 

Les  SURPENTES,  Fr.  the  slings  or 
straps  used  in  the  artillery. 

SURPUENDRE  la  garnison  d*une 
Place,  Fr.  to  surprize  the  garrison  of  a 
fortified  place. 

2o  SURPRIZE,  (Surprendre,  Fr,) 
in  war,  to  fall  on  an  enemy  unexpect- 
edly, in  marching  through  narrow  and 
difficult  passes,  %%  lien  one  part  has  pass- 
ed, so  a»  not  easily  to  coine  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  other;  as  in  the  passage  of 
rivers,  woods,  enclosure*),  &c.  A  place 
is  surprized  by  druius,  casemates,  or 
the  ib!>ues  of  rivers  or  canals;  by  en- 
cumbering the  bridge  or  gate,  by  wa- 
gons meeting  and  stopping  each  other; 
sending  soldiers  into  die  place,  under 
pretence  of  being  deserters,  who,  on 
entering,  surprize  the  guard;  being  sus- 
tained by  troops  in  ambush  near  the 
place,  to  whom  they  give  entrance,  and 
thereby  seize  it.  Soldiers,  dressed  like 
peasants,  merchants,  jews,  priests,  or 
women,  are  sometimes  employed  for 
this  purpose.  The  enemy  sometimes  * 
sends  in  his  soldiers,  as  if  they  were 
yours  coming  from  the  hospitals,  &c* 
they  also  dress  their  soldiers  in  yuur 
regimentals,  who,  presenting  themselvea 
at  your  gate  as  such,  are  immediately 
admitted,  seize  the  guard,  aud  become 
^  U  masters 
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masters  of  the  place.  Sometimes  houses 
ai-e  ser  on  fire,  and  whilst  the  garrison 
comes  out  to  extinguish  it,  troops  who 
lay  in  ambush  march  in,  and  surprize 
the  place.  Otficers,  commanding  guards 
at  (he  principal  gates,  are  lured  out 
under  various  pretences ;  matters  being 
80  contrived,  that  a  party  may  seize  the 
(ptA  in  coming  in  with  them.  Some- 
times an  alarm  is  given  at  one  side  of 
the  garrison,  whilst  you  enter  secretly 
at  the  other,  which  at  that  time  is  too 
often  neglected. 

Surprizes,  {Surprises,  Fr.)  in  a 
military  sense,  may  apply  either  to  those 
measures  which  are  adopted  by  one 
army  in  the  field  to  surprize  another, 
or  to  those  which  are  followed  iu  the 
attack  of  fortified  places. — ^The  French 
make  a  distinction  between  Surprises 
de  Campagne,  and  Surprises  des  FUices ; 
or  the  surprizes  which  are  practised 
against  an  army  in  the  field,  and  those 
which  are  executed  against  fortified 
towns  or  places.  What  has  been  said 
under  the  article  Stratagems  of  War, 
will  equalljr  apply  to  the  latter  system. 

When  it  is  found  expedient  toatteu^pt 
a  surprize  in  the  field,  a  sutficient  num- 
ber of  men  must  be  collected,  for  the 
purpose,  not  only  of  advancing  with 
confidence  against  the  enemy,  but  of 
being  able  to  make  good  a  retreat, 
should  he  prove  stronger  than  was  sus- 
pected. The  troops  that  are  selected 
for  this  duty,  should  be  remarkable  for 
their  fidelity,  and  be  able  to  undergo 
the  greatest  fatigue.  Intelligent  and 
faithful  guides  must  be  distributed 
amon^  the  different  troops  and  compa- 
nies, m  drder  to  keep  up  the  continuity 
of  the  march,  and  to  put  those  of  the 
rear  in  the  right  paths,  should  they 
have  deviated  from  the  direct  route,  or 
line  of  mai*ch. 

If  the  detachment  or  corps,  that  is 
entrusted  with  the  secret  expedition  or 
surprize,  be  marched  out  of  an  en- 
trenched camp,  proper  precautions  must 
be  taken,  to  prevent  any  intercourse 
between  the  enemy  and  persons  em- 
ployed to  send,  or  give,  intelligence.  To 
do  this  efiectually,  the  instant  the  rear 
guard  has  left  the  camp,  the  gates  must 
be  shut,  and  the  stiictest  orders  be  is- 
sued to  prevent  spies,  or  deserters,  from 
stealing  out.  Small  parties  of  dragoons 
and  rifiemea  must  likewise  be  sent  foi^ 


ward  to  scour  the  roads,  and  to  pick  up 
stragglers.  Care  is  takeii  to  liave  i;  un- 
derstood by  the  people  of  the  couiitnr, 
that  these  parties  are  detached,  tor  no 
other  purpose  than  to  escort  sotje 
wagon^  which  are  expected  for  vze 
use  of  the  army,  to  parley,  or,  appa- 
rently, to  execute  some  business  t^ac 
can  neither  create  jealousy,  nor  ghc 
uneasiness. 

'  About  an  hour  after,  it  roust  be  pro- 
claimed, iu  and  about  the  camp  and  ad- 
jacent countrvj  that  no  o&cer,  soldier, 
sutler,    or  inhabitant  of    the    villages, 
&c  shall,  on  any  account,  go  more  than 
one  quarter  of  a  league  trom  the  army. 
Small  scounng  parties,  with  the  Provust 
Marshal's  field  pat  roles,  must  be  distri- 
buted beyond  these  limits,  in  order  fa> 
pick  up  stragglers,  and  to  search  their 
persons  lest  they  should  be  the  beaten 
of  letters,  &c.      A  great  number  of 
small  ambuscades^  must  be  laid  aloog 
the  leading  avenues  between  the  eneray*s 
camp  and  your  own.     If,  notwithiiiai.d* 
ing  all  these  precautions,    you    shou  d 
learn,  that  the  enemy  has  gained  some 
information  respecting  your  movenieac, 
a  report  must  be  instantly  spread  to 
make  him  imagine,  that  you  have  suum 
other  design  in  contemplation. 

If,  during  the  night,  or  in  the  coune 
of  the  day,  small  reconnoitring  parties, 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  should  be  dis- 
covered upon  the  road,    or  about  ir, 
one  half  of  your  patroie  or  scouring 
detachment,  must  be  placed  in  ambush 
along  one  side  of  the  road,  in  order  to 
take  them  in  the  rear,  whilst  tbe  urber 
half  attacks  them  in  front,  and  by  thus 
surrounding  them,     prevents  any   in- 
telligence   from  being  carried  .to  tbe 
enemy. 

When  such  parties  consist  of  a  re- 
gular advanced   detachment  from  tbe 
eue(uy's  forces,  that  challenges  you  on 
your  approach,   your  out-scouts  must 
mstantly  give  the  name  of  the  prioce 
or  general  against  whose  troops  you  are 
marching,  or  make  them  imagine,  that 
you  are  returning  from  some  secret  ex- 
pedition which  t»d  been  undet takes  m 
his  favour,  or  that  you  came  out  of  a 
neiehbouring  state  which  is  iu  alliaoce 
with  him.      As  you  draw  near,  proper 
measures  must  be  adopted  to  get  opoo 
its  flanks;   so  as  ultimately  tosorrouod 
the  whole  guard,  and  to  prsrent  viy 
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informution  from  being  forwarded  to 
tlie  Uiain  body  of  the  enemy.  This 
operation  cannot  fail  of  success,  if  you 
act  \i'ith  promptitude ;  and  most  espe- 
cially, if  you  cun  get  possession  of 
the  enemy's   watchword,    or  countei^ 

Such  are  the  leading  precautions  to 
be  ubserved  at  the  tirst  outset  of  an 
army,  whose  design  is  to  surprize  its 
eneinv.-^But  thesie  are  not  all.  A  per- 
fect knowledge  of  his  position  must 
have  been  likewise  acquired;  coriect 
descriptions  of  all  tlie  posts  and  sta- 
tions, local  as  well  as  ariiliciul  advan- 
tages, must  likewise  have  beeu  jgiven 
in,  with  a  specific  account  of  the 
bridges,  fords,  6cc.  the  state  of  his 
provisions,  and  of  the  general's  head- 
quarters. 

If  It  lie  your  design  to  surprize  any 
strong  holds,  or  particular  posts,  to  fall 
suddenly  upon  some  detached  genenu's 
command,  or  to  carry  the  head  quarters 
Uiemselves,  you  must  be  made  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  all  the  iutrica- 
cics  of  ground  about  them,  with  the 
number  of  men  which  may  be  opposed 
against  you ;  and,  when  you  have 
gained  the  necessary  information  res- 
pecting these  matters,  particularly  the 
latter,  you  must  assemble  a  body  of 
active  and  zealous  tcoops,  whose  num- 
ber shall  be  one- third  at  least  greater 
than  that  of  tlie  eitemy,  to  execute  your 
plan. 

When  your  project  has  been  com- 
pleted, you  must  call  your  men  together. 
Fof  in  all  expeditions  of  this  sort,  desul- 
tory operation9  are  unavoidably  neces- 
sary, and  the  troops  eroploved  upon 
them,  must  be  dispersed.  Should  any 
be  found  absent  at  the  roll-calling  of 
the  different  companies  or  detachments, 
it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  that 
they  are  engaged  m  pillaging  the  place 
they  entered.  In  which  case,  you  must 
set  fire  to  the  houses,  if  you  cannot 
withdraw  the  free-booters  by  any  other 
metbod.-^trict  orders  should  be  given 
out,  that  no  soldier,  or  follower  of  the 
army  shall  move  before  the  detach- 
ment returns  to  the  main  body,  after 
having  effected  the  surprize,  or  remain 
behind  when  it  marches  off.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  a  few  irregular 
soldiers,  &c.  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  confusion  of  the  moment,  to  oon- 


ceal  the  property  that  may  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  detachment,  and 
thereby  to  avoid  sharing  it  with  their 
comrades.  Patroles  must  be  sent  out 
of  the  camp,  and  be  posted  along  the 
road  or  roads,  that  lead  to  the  placo 
which  has  been  surprized,  and  strict in« 
junctions  ro  :>top  all  stragglers;  and  the 
quarter  uxid  rear  guards  of  the  camp 
itself  must  see,  that  not^e  enter  before 
the  detachment  is  regularly  marched  in« 
When  any  are  found  guilty  of  this  un« 
military  practice,  they  must  not  only 
be  stripped  of  their  booty,  but  they 
must  o!i»o  be  severely  punished,  for  the 
sake  of  example.  If  there  should  not 
be  a  suli'.cient  numUer  of  wagons  to 
bring  off  the  wounded,  the  cavalry  must 
dismount,  and  the  wounded  be  put 
upon  their  horses.  But  if  it  be  found 
expedient  to  make  use  of  the  horse, 
you  must  then  convey  the  disabled  in 
the  best  manner  you  can,  by  taking  all 
the  horses,  &c.  which  may  have  been 
found  in  the  place  you  have  surprized. 

After  a  turprise^  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  troops,  employed  upon  that 
service,  must,  i^  possible,  be  marched 
back  to  head-quariers,  by  a  different 
road  to  the  one  they  took  in  advancing 
against  the  enemy.  For  it  would  be 
extremely  impolitic  to  expose  them, 
even  though  their  number  were  a  third 
greater  than  that  of  the  enemy,  to  a 
second  action ;  under  the  manifest  dis- 
advantages of  being  fatigued  with  the 
march,  and  the  attack  they  had  just 
made,  and  of  being  encumbered  with 
the  booty,  &c.  of  the  place  they  had 
surprized.  Their  retreat  must  be  ef* 
fected  through  the  shuj-test  way  back. 
But  if  there  should  be  the  least  ground 
to  apprehend,  that  any  attempt  might 
be  made  by  the  enemy  to  cut  them  ofi^ 
the  first  movement  must  be  upon  the 
same  road  they  came;  and  when  night 
approaches,  tlie  troops  must  be  sud* 
denly  countermarched,  in  order  to  take 
a  different  road,  and  to  avoid  any  amr 
bush  that  might  be  laid  by  the  enemy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  every 
measure  must  be  embraced  to  deceive 
the  enemy.  Some  prisoners  may  be 
suffered  to  escape,  before  the  troops 
have  been  coutermarched,  in  order  to 
give  false  information ;  some  mules  or 
horses  may  be  left  on  the  road,  and 
small  parties  of  drummetSy  &c.  be  de- 
dU  9  tached 
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tached  forward  to  keep  beating  along 
the  first  road,  as  if  the  whole  body 
were  marching  that  way*— Fires  may 
also  be  lighted  by  patroles  sent  forward 
for  the  purpose.  Among  other  means, 
which  may  be  resorted  to,  to  induce 
the  enemy  to  believe  that  the  original 
line  of  march  has  been  continued,  that 
of  sending  horses  and  men  forward  to 
mislead  them  by  their  footsteps  is  not 
the  worst  imagmed. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  if  the 
retreat  be  mad^  during  the  night,  and 
through  an  enclosed  or  intersected  coun- 
try, the  enemy  will  scarcely  run  the 
risk  of  pursuing,  lest  ambuscades 
should  be  formed  to  surprize  him  on 
his  march. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  your  precau- 
tions, the  euemy  should  get  intelligence 
of  what  has  happened,  and  iu  conse- 
quence thereof  he  should  have  time  to 
collect  his  forces  together  in  order  to  at- 
tack you  in  your  retreat;  under  these 
circumstances,  a  position  must  be  taken 
thut  is  best  suited  to  the  kind  of  troops 
you  have  with  you,  and  to  their  effective 
number. 

If  there  be  a  ford,  a  bridge,  or  a  de- 
file, near  to  the  ground  you  have  taken 
up,  which  the  enemy  must  unavoidably 
pass,  the  greatest  expedition  must  be 
made  to  get  beyond  the  obstacle,  so  as 
to  have  it  securely  in  your  rear.  Should 
the  obstacle  be  upon  either  of  your 
flanks,  a  detachment  must  be  posted 
there  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check, 
while  your  mam  body  continues  on  its 
march.  If  you  cannot  conveniently 
send  forward  your  booty,  for  fear  of 
weakening  your  forces,  it  must  be  placed 
in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  in  the 
way  when  you  find  it  necessary  to  en- 
gage the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  approaches, 
tlie  whole  body  must  be  halted,  and 
the  pro|>er  .dispositions  be  made  for 
battle.  The  guard  that  iS  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  prisoners,  must 
instantly  strip  them  of  their  swords, 
bayonets,  and  of  every  offensive  wea- 
pon, (supposing  them  to  have  had  per- 
mission to  wear  them,)  and  must  order 
them  to  sit  down,  threatening  to  shoot, 
or  cut  down  the  first  man  that  should 
presume  to  stir.  On  this  account,  the 
men  who  compose  the  guard,  should 
Always^  be  ready  to  do  their  duty  upon 


the  least  symptom  of  irregulari^. 
small  cavalry  detachment  is  usually 
ployed  upon  this  service,  as  it  i^ould  noc 
be  in  the  power  of  the  infanti^  to  act 
with  so  much  promptitude  ancl  activity. 
Before  tlie  troops  are  ranged  in  order cf 
battle,  directions  must  be  given  far 
every  soldier  to  take  off  his  knapsack. 
or  havresack ;  for  if  the  men  ^vrere  a^ 
lowed  to  retain  this  load  of  baggaee 
and  booty,  it  would  not  be  in  their 
power  to  act 

History  furnishes  us  with  Tarioas  in- 
stances, in  which  fortified  places,  strong 
holds,  and  gates,  have  been  surpriaed. 
There  are  otliers  agafn  in  Mrhich  sar> 
prizes  have  been  practised  with  success 
by  means  of  Spies,  and  of  secret  inter- 
course with  one  or  more  of  the  party 
against  whom   vou  are    engaged.      la 
1707,  severaltMiquelets  disguised  them- 
selves  as  peasants,   entered  Balvastro, 
and  remained  concealed   in  the  bouses 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  ^who  sup- 
plied them  with  arms  to  enable  tbeiu 
to  attack  the  gate  of  Monsons,  in  order 
to  co-operate  with  a  detachment  which 
was  advancing  towards  that  quarter  for 
the  purpose  of    surprizing    the  place. 
But  they  did  not  succed  ;  for  two  regi- 
ments, which  lay  in  the  town,  to  gam 
the  hospitals  and  magazines  belongii^ 
to  the  army,    instantly  flew   to  arms, 
marched  against  the  detachn>ent,  and 
forped  them  to  retreat.    Had  the  latter 
been  superior  in  force,  it  is  more  thau 

Srobable,  that  the  stratagem,  used  by  the 
liquelets,  and  second»l  bj  tlie  trea- 
chery of  the  inhabitants,  would  havt 
amply  succeeded. — In  1580  Count  £g« 
mont  surpnzed  Courtray,  by  orderii^ 
a  number  of  determined  good  soldiers 
to  get  into  the  town  ^  Ta  dcbanda^^ 
and  to  remain  concealed  in  the  houses 
of  the  Roman  Catholics. — See  Stratk* 
gemes  de  guerrCf  Page  164,  &c  &c 

For  various  interesting  particQlan 
which  regard  the  article  we  have  been 
cursorily  discussing,  we  refer  our  reader 
to  La  Sttite  de  PEstai  nur  la  tcknu 
de  la  guerrCy  tom.  iiL  page  859;  and 
tom.  iv.  page  87.  Likewise  La  (Earro 
Militairet,  torn.  ii.  p.  69;  and  to  tiM 
Sirataghfies  de  guerrej  page  173. 

To  prevent  a  Sukpaiee.  TQr^&.in 
his  Art  of  War  observes,  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  quarten^ 
that  they  are  weU  distributed^  that  the 
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§;uards  of  horse  are  posted  on  tlie  out- 
side, and  guards  of  foot  on  the  inside, 
and  that  patroles  also  are  added  to 
thein;  detachments  must  likewise  be 
sent  oat  in  advance  of  the  guards,  hi 
order  to  make  discoveries. 

A  quarter  should  never  be  imagined 
to  be  totally  secure,  whilst*  there  are 
onlv  guards  before  it :  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  the  enemy  to  come  close 
up  to  them,  particularly  if  the  country 
is  enclosed,  either  during  the  day  or 
night ;  and  if  it  is  an  open  country,  in 
the  night  time  only. 

Detachments,  in  advance  of  the  quar- 
ters, are  absolutely  necessary,  even  when 
there  are  guards;  they  should  be  in- 
creased, according  to  the  numl>erof  the 
troops,  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  country  to  oe  guarded. 

These  detaclnuents  should  march  se- 
parately in  tlie  front,  and  they  shoukJ 
occupy  as  much  country  as  possible 
upon  the  flanks;  they  must  march  u{K)ii 
the  roads  leading  to  the  enemy.  In  the 
day  time,  they  must  scour  the  hedges, 
thickets,  and  wucxls,  the  villages,  the 
hollows,  and  every  sort  of  place  that 
may  serve  for  an  ambuscaae:  in  the 
night  time,  tliey  must  draw  near  the 
quarter,  and  remain  at  the  distance  of 
at  least  four  hundred  paces,  and  even 
further,  if  the  country  is  open. 

In  the  night,  detachments  must  march 
▼ery  leisurely,  not  advancing,  but  cross- 
ing each  other;  and  beside  the  word 
given  out  in  orders,  they  will  have  ano- 
ther particular  one  to  recognize  each 
other.  Every  now  and  then,  they  must 
stop  and  listen,  in  order  to  discover, 
whether  they  can  hear  any  thing.  The 
officers  commanding  the  dt  tachments, 
should  avoid  fighting  till  the  last  extre- 
mity; they  should  constantly ,  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  sole  purpose  m  their 
being  ordered  to  advance,  is  to  preserve 
the  quarters  from  a  surprize. 

Tlicse  detachments  should  not  conti- 
nue out  above  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
consequently  should  never  dismount.  If 
there  are  any  huzzars  in  die  quarters, 
they  should  be  employed  in  these  de- 
tacnments  preferably  to  any  other 
troops,  as  they  are  better  calculated  to 
icoor  a  country  than  cavalry,  or  even 
dragoons :  their  horses  beio^  more  in 
wind)  and  less  liable  to  be  fatigued.  It 
is,  besides,  the  sort  of  war  wh^h  if  na- 
tonl  to  Uunar»« 


As  soon  as  these  detachments  are  re* 
turned,  others  should  be  sent  out  for  the 
same  purpose;  as  the  quarters  should 
never  be  uncovered  in  front.  ^If  these 
detachments  hear  any  thing  in  the 
nightf  the  commandinj^  officer  should 
send  to  discover  what  it  isy  and  must 
afterwards  convince  himself  of  the 
truth  of  it ;  if  it  should  be  occasioned 
by  troops^  he  will  directly  send  an  hussar 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  one  of 
the  ffuards,  if  there  are  any  in  the  front 
of  the  quarters ;  but  if  not,  then  to  the 
commandant  of  the  first  quarter,  who 
will  apprize  the  general.  He  must  con- 
ceal himself  in  some  place,  from  whence, 
without  being  discovered,  he  will  with 
greater  ease  be  able  to  form  a  iudgment 
of  what  is  marching  towards  him ;  and 
when  he  shall  be  more  confirmed  that 
they  are  enemies,  he  will  send  a  second 
hussar  to  give  notice  to  the  first  post, 
Txher  will  inform  the  general ;  ana  will 
always  continue  to  observe  their  mo- 
tions by  marching  either  on  their  flank, 
or  before  them.  See  page  ^^  &c.  of 
Turpin's  Abt  op  War,  vol,  II. 

For  some  very  sensible  observations 
respecting  surprizes,  see  Hints  to  Non- 
Commissionect  Officers  on  Actual  Ser- 
vice, compiled  and  transhit^  by  Co- 
lonel Sontag,  page  68. 

To  SUKIlENbER,  {RendrCy  Fr,) 
to  give  up  a  town,  post,  or  other 
fortification,  agreeably  to  articles,  &c. 

To  Surrender,  (Se  Rendre,  Fr.) 
to  lay  down  your  arms,  and  give  your- 
self up  as  prisoner  of  war. 

Surrender,  (Redditiony  Fr.)  the 
act  of  giving  up ;  as  the  surrender  of 
a  town  or  garrison. 

To  SURkOUND,  in  fortification,  to 
invest.  In  tactics,  to  outflank  and  cut 
off  the  means  of  retreating. 

Surrounded,  inclosed;  invested. 
A  town  is  said  to  be  surrounded  when 
its  principal  oudets  are  blocked  up; 
and  an  army,  when  its  flanks  are  turned^ 
and  its  retnnit  out  off. 

SURSOLID,  die  fourth  multipli- 
cation, or  power,  of  any  number  what- 
ever taken  as  the  root. 

SUUTOUT,  Fr.  This  term  is  used 
by  the  French,  to  express  the  elevatioo 
of  the  parapet,  anTh-f»C  the  rampart, 
which  is  maae  at  all  the  angles  of  a  for^ 
tified  town  or  place,  in  order  to  protect 
the  garrison  fromt^lihutet  and  ncochef 
firings,  SUiU 
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SURVEfLLANCE,  Fr,  inspection ; 
mperintendaiice ;  the  act  of  watching. 
The  suhsCsintive  is  new  among  the 
French,  and  comes  from  SurveilUr,  to 
watch. 

SURVEY.  A  surrey  is  an  examina- 
tion of  any  place  or  stores,  tec.  to 
ascertain  their  fitness  for  the  purposes 
of  war,  Arc. 

SURVEYING,  in  military  roathe- 
ma  tics,  the  art  or  act  of  measuring 
lands;  that  is^  of  taking  the  dimen- 
sions of  any  tract  of  ground,  laying 
down  the  same  in  a  map  or  drawing, 
and  finding  the  content  or  area  thereof. 

Surveying,  called  also  geodasia,  is  a 
very  ancient  art ;  it  is  even  held  to  have 
been  the  6rst,  or  pi-imitive,  part  of  ^- 
ometry,  and  that  which  gave  occasion 
to,  and  laid  die  foundation  of,  all  the 
rest. 

Surveying  consists  of  three  parts:  the 
£rst  is  the  taking  of  the  necet^sary  mea- 
sures, and  making  the  most  necessary 
observations,  on  the  ground  itself;  the 
second  is,  the  laying  down  of  these  mea- 
sures and  observations  on  paper;  and 
the  third,  the  Hnding  the  area,  or  quan- 
tity, of  ground  there  laid  down.  The 
first  is  what  we  properly  call  survey- 
ing ;  the  second  we  call  plotting,  pro- 
tracting, or  mapping:  and  the  third 
catting  up. 

The  first,  again,  consists  of  two 
parts,  vi2.  the  making  of  observations 
for  the  angles,  and  the  taking  of  mea- 
sures for  the  distances.  The  former  of 
these  is  performed  by  some  one  or  other 
of  the  following  instruments,  viz.  the 
theodolite,  circumferenter,  semi-circle, 
plain  table,  or  compass.  The  latter  is 
performed  by  means  either  of  the  chain, 
or  perambulator. 

The  second  branch  of  surveying  is 
performed  by  meaus  of  the  protractor, 
and  plotting  scale.  The  third,  by  re- 
ducing the  several  divisions,  inclosures, 
&c.  into  triangles,  squares,  trapeziums, 
paralelograms,  &c.  but  especially  tri- 
angles; and  finding  the  areas  or  con- 
tents of  these  several  figures.  See 
Love*s  Geodcssia ;  and  Weld's  Practical 
Surveyor. 

SURVEYOR  of  the  Ordnance.  See 
Ordnance. 

SUSBANDE,  Fr.  the  iron  band 
or  plate  which  covers  the  trunnion  be- 
lotijfing  to  a  piece  or  orduance,  or  to  a 


I;  mortar,  when  either  is  fixed  npuo  a? 
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carriage. 

SUSCITER,  Fr.  to  excite;  toes- 
courage  persons  to  rtse.  Thi-»  f-«- 
quently  happens  between  neighbou.^-^ 
princes. 

SUSPECT,  fr.  A  term  ad^jpte^ 
by  the  modern  Freoch,  to  si^ity  kt* 
person  suspected  of  being  au  encs-. 
or  indifferent  to  the  caase  of  the  iie^.^ 
lution. — Hence,  Clone  d€9  Sutpectw^  tr. 
The  list  of  the  suspected. — lUputc  s%^ 
pect,  Fr.  Looked  upoo  as  a  suspectec 
person. 

To  SUSPEND,  (Suspendre,  Fr.)  U 
a  military  sense  to  delay*  to  protract.-* 
Hence  to  suspend  hostilities.     It  is  .-  ■>  e- 
wise  used  to  express  tiie  act  oi  otrpri- 
ving  an  otfioer  of  rank  and  pay,  in  cur- 
sequence  of  some  offence.     This  soait- 
times  happens   by   the  senteooe  of  i 
general  court-martial,    or  by   the  si«a- 
mary  order  of  his  Majesty  through  va 
commander  in  chief. — In  both  €3*ssc»,  ". 
is  usual  for  the  commandiDg  u&tx-r  vi 
the  regim  nt  to  report  him  to  tlie  ^oe- 
ral  of  the  district,  by  whom  he  is  r : .  ^ 
reported  to  tiie  commander    in   cnit  U 
through  the  adjutant-general.      lie  is 
then  directed,  by  letter   to    the   cuca- 
manding  oiiicer  of  the  raiment,  to  be 
suspended  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the 
transgression.    In  a  trifling  case,  be  k 
only  suspended  from  pay,  aud  is  re>pi- 
ted  accordingly  upon  the  next  mu»tcr 
roll,  for  the  government  0f  the  regiuieo- 
tal  agent.    But  when  the  ofience  is  a;.- 
gravated  by  palpable  n^lect,  or  obsti- 
nacy ill  not  sendii^  a  satisfactory  reas<w 
for  his  absence,   (which  can  only  be 
.done  by  vouchers  from   the   Medical 
Board,  &c.)  he  is  suspended  from  b«)tfa 
rank  and  pay.  So  that  to  be  suspended 
is  either  partially  or  generally  to  he  de- 
prived ot  the  advantages  ol'  a  miUtarr 
appointment. 

To  Suspend  hostilitietj  to  cease 
attacking  one  another. 

SUSPENSION  if  Arms,  a  short 
truce  which  contending  parties  agree  on, 
in  order  to  bury  their  dead,  withoat 
danger,  or  molestation ;  to  wait  forsoo- 
cours;  or  to  receive  instructions  frum 
a  superior  authority. 

Suspension,  as  a  military  punish- 
ment, was  probably  intended  to  ope- 
rate as  pecuniary  fining  does  in  that  o( 
the  common  law  ;  but  (to  use  Mr.  Sat- 
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livai/d  wordsy  in  bis  Treatise  on  Mar- 
Luit  Lmiw)  it  can  neither  be  considered 
c&B  deprivation,  or  dejj;rHdHtion.   It  dues 
rkot  divest  an  officer  uF  liis  military  cha- 
iracter,  though  it  puts  him  umlera  tem- 
f^>rary  iiicafMicity  to  t;xercii<e  the  duties 
<jt  l\i»  station :  he  still  possesses  his  rank, 
rhou)(K  he  does  not  reap  any  immediate 
ndvuntage  from  it.    It,  in  tact,  may  be 
looked  upon,  and  considered,  as  borrow- 
ed from  tlie  ecclesiastical  system  of  ju- 
risdiction, which  admitted  suspension  as 
a  minor  excommunication. 

One    stubborn    difficulty,    however, 
seems  to  present  itself  from  suspension, 
and  that  is  the  article  of  pay  and  allow- 
ance.    For  if  an  officer  snail  have  been 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority annexed  to  his  rank,  and  t4>  have 
the  pay  of  his  allowance  also  suspended, 
he  certainly  seems  warranted  to  plead 
such  suspension  in  bar  to  the  proceed- 
ings  of  a  court-ma rtiul ;    there  being 
always  an  implied  contract,  lietweeu  a 
soldier  and  his  empU»yer,  that  in  consi- 
deration of  certain  pay  and  advantages 
gratited  by  the  one,  the  other  shall  sub- 
mit to  military  discipline;  and  the  obli- 
gation beiug  mutual,  when  one  fails  in 
the  performance  of  his  part,    he  frees 
the  other  from  the  observance  of  his ; 
therefore,  when  the  pay,  and  other  ad- 
vantages, a  re  suspended  by  the  employer, 
the  subjection    to    military   discipline 
would  $eem  also  suspended.    But  this 
diti  culty  is  easily  removed,  from  the 
circumstances  oi    the  officer  so  sus- 
pended,   still  holdfng  his  commission ; 
and  from  his  submitting  himself  t(j  the 
punishment  which  hath   been  inflicted 
on  his  transgression.    The  latitude  of 
this  principle  hath  even  been  seen  to 
go  further,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
buch  authority,  that  (since  his  Majesty 
hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  direct, 
in  Ciises  of  doubt,  meml>crs  of  a  court- 
martial  shall  be  guided  by  their  con- 
sciences, the  best  of  their  understand- 
ings, and  the  custom  of  Mar  in  the  like 
caMfs)  it  may  be  said  to  estabii»h  a  pre- 
cedent, which  may  with  safety  be  ap- 
pealed to.    We  here  allude  to  the  trial 
of  Lord  George  Sackville,  who,  at  the 
time  he  was  put  upon  the  judgment  of 
a  general  court-martial,  had  (so  dear 
are  the  honour  snd  reputation  of  a  miU 
dier)  neither  miUtury  empioy  nor  com- 
mistum  under  his  Majesty ;  and  yet  he 
«■•  deeoied  wiutled  to  an  awful  and 
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solemn  investigation  of  his  conduct^ 
af»plication,  indeed,  having  been  previ- 
ously made  in  his  name,  and  he  having 
declared  hiutself  willing  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  court^n  a  word,  then, 
it  may,  without  Hsking  too  much,  be 
ahserted,  that  an  olilcer  under  suspen- 
sion, niuy  he  considered  s/rtc//yameiui^/e 
to  martial  law  fo(^  any  trespass,  or  trans- 
gression, he  J!»hai^comuliL  The  same 
writer  observes,  in  a  pi-eceding  page^ 
that  suspension  is  a  specific  punish^ 
nient  for  a  specilic  crime ;  but  it  is  a 
punishment  which  does  not  free  a  man 
from  his  military  obligations.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  still  considered  as  in  the 
service ;  he  holds  his  commission,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  sus- 
pensiou,  becomes  a  perlect  man  again. 
If  therefore,  durnig  the  continuance  of 
this  chastisement,  he  should  attempt  to 
go  over  to  the  enemy,  to  desert,  or  hold 
treasonable  coi  respondence,  he  cer- 
tainly is,  in  such  ca^es,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  martial  law.— Pages  86, 
87,  and  88,  Thoughts  ou  Martial  Law. 

The  late  Mr.  Ty  tier,  deputy  judge  ad- 
vocate of  North  Britain,  who  has  pub- 
lished an  Essay  on  Military  Law,  quotes 
the  case  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  whea 
he  treats  of  officers  under  suspension, 
and  agrees  in  every  point  with  the  au- 
thor just  referred  to.  Suspension,  he 
obsenes,  though  it  lias  the  effect  of  de- 
priving an  officer,  for  the  time,  of  his 
rank  and  pay,  and  puttiuj;  a  stop  to  the 
ordinary  discharge  of  his  military  du- 
ties, does  not  void  his  commission, 
annihilate  the  military  character,  or  dis- 
solve that  connection  which  exists  be* 
tween  him  and  the  sovereign,  of  whom 
he  IS  a  servant.  lie  retains  his  com- 
mission, and  is»,  at  ail  times,  liable  to 
a  call  to  duty,  which  would  take  off 
the  suspension.  See  Ebsay  on  Military 
Law,  pagts  131,  132. 

SLbPh>sioN  (if  parliamentary  pri-* 
zilcfie,  Titis  can  only  be  coubidered^ 
in  a  uiiiitary  point  of  view,  as  affecting 
such  oliicei?,  \\iio,  hein*^  members  of 
parliament,  aie  entrusted  v^ith  any  spe- 
cific appomi.iieut  in  the  army,  and 
thereby  make  thenibf  Ives  liuble  to  the 
Mutiny  Act,  or  Articles  of  War.  We 
have  hud  an  instance,  during  the  late 
war,  of  a  militia  colonel,  (who  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons) 
havin;;  been  put  in  arrest,  tried  befoie 
a  geuerai  courtrmartiali  cashiered  in 
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consequence  of  gross  offences  and  mis- 
demeanoursy  and  afterwards  expelled 
the  bouse,  in  consequence  of  military 
delinquency.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
from  the  character  of  the  culprit,  that 
if  the  privilege  pf  parliament  could 
have  been  taken  advantage  of|^it  would 
have  been  by  Aiw.— Mr.  Tyfler,  how- 
ever, does  not  speak  so  positively  as 
we  could  wish  on  this  important  ques- 
tion ;  for  important  it  certainly  is,  when 
we  reflect,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  ge- 
neral of  a  district,  or  colonel  of  a  mi- 
litia corps,  but  might  avail  himself  of 
this  privilege ;  since  the  majority  of 
them  are  members  of  parliament.  It 
is,  indeed,  within  the  personal  know- 
ledge and  recollection  of  the  compiler 
of  this  dictionary,  that  ail  the  field  offi- 
cers and  one  captain  of  a  company,  in 
a  militia  regiment,  belonged  to  the 
Lords  or  Commons. 

Mr.  Tvtlcr,  page  129  and  130,  writes 
in  the  following  manner ;  <'  It  has  been 
f|uestioned,  whether  the  privilege  of  par- 
hament  prevents  any  officer,  who  is  a 
member  of  either  house  of  parliament, 
from  being  put  under  arrest  by  his  ge- 
•  neraly  or  tried  by  a  court-martial.  This 
is  a  subject  of  difficult  discussion.    If 
the  privileges  of  parliament  were  to  be 
considered  only  in  the  light  of  immuni- 
ties, or  benefits,  personal  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  claims  them,  it  might,  with 
some  reason,  be  argued,  that  a  member 
of  parliament,  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
military  commissiQn,  subjects  himself,  in 
all  respects,  to  the  operation  of  the  mi- 
litary law,  and  renounces  his  privilege  of 
freedom  from  personal  arrest ;  as  every 
person  is  competent  to  renounce  a  be- 
nefit granted  in  favour  oi  himself.    But 
the  privil^s  of  parliament  belong  to 
the  parliament  as  a  bcxly,  and  their  dig- 
nity and  independence,  being  interested 
in  mainlining  them  inviolate,  it  would 
thence  seem  to  follow,  thut  no  indivi- 
dual member  has  a  right  to  renounce 
any  of  those  privileges,  without  consent 
of  the  whole  body  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
General  utility,  however,  demands,  that 
the  ordinary   course  of  justice  should 
not  be  impeded  in  the  prosecution  of 
crimes;    and  therefore  it  is  an  under- 
stood f>oiut  of  la^,  that  the  privilege 
of  parliament  does  not  protect  from 
arrests  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace.    With  respect  to 
military  crime^'  Htical  es.* 


pediency  demands,  that  the  coanse  ^£ 
justice  should  not  be  obstructed:  hni 
as  the  law  has  not  expressly  wanantt^i 
^the  suspension  of  parliamentary  pn^- 
1^,  in  such  cases,  the  safest   coonc 
seems  to  be,  that  previously    to  the  ar- 
rest of  any  member,  in  order  to  try  hnn 
for  a  military  crinae,  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  house  of  which  be  is  » 
member,  with  a  request,  that,  for  tbe 
sake  of  public  justice,  they  shoald  av^ 
sent  to  renounce  the  privilege  in  tiu: 
instance,  in  so  far  as  the  body  of  pmx- 
liament  is  concerned;  as  the  iadi^idiia: 
member  is    understood    to    have    rb- 
nounced  it  for  himself,  by  the  aooep- 
tance  of  a  military  commission.** 

The  method  which  is  here  proposed. 
though  perfectly  consonant  to  the  usmJ 
proceedings  in  civil  cases,  and  full  oft' 
deference  to  the  legislative  body  of  tbe 
country,  would  be  attended  with  tnoc- 
merable  i neon veniencies  in  mi  1  i tary  mat- 
ters.   The  scmce  would  be  exposed  tu 
perpetual  iuterruptions,  most  especialiv 
as  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  mo- 
tion in  parliament,  every  time  it  should 
be  found  expedient  to  put  a  privileged 
officer  in  arrest.    The  learned  advocate 
besides,  did  not  probably  recollect,  that 
the  most  acti^^e  period  of  military  ser- 
vice in  England,  except  in  cases  of  ac- 
tual invasion,  or  insurrection,  occurs  at 
a  time  when  parliament  is  not  sitting;  so 
that  the  very  object,  for  which  be  oai>- 
tends,  would   be  lost  by  the  course  of 
justice  being  considerably  impeded.    It 
must  be  manifest  to  every    thinking 
man,  that  military  service  is  of  such  a 
prompt  imperious  nature,  as  not  to  bear 
the  most  trifling  suspension,  or  inter- 
ruption, in   the  exercise  of  its  duties. 
Though,  in  one  sense,  the  military  be 
subject  to  the  civil  power,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  oonsdtutioo, 
in  every  other  it  ought  to  be  paramount 
to  extraneous  authority;  and  one  sim- 
ple question  would  shew  the  impolicy 
not  to  say  the  absurdity  of  such  an  in- 
terruption.   A  member  of  parliament, 
who  cluiius  his  privil^e  whilst  he  is  an 
ofiicer,  is,   in  fact,  like  the  man  who 
wuuld,  but  cannot,  serve  two  masters 
at  once. 

To  SUSTAIN.  To  sustain  b  to  aid, 
succour,  or  support,  any  body  of  men 
in  action,  or  defence. 

Sf  m  P  R  ,tnd  ViciualUr  may  be  con- 
lumous  tenus  te»  far  as 
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:hey  relute  to  military  matt  en ;  most 
:rspecial1y  when  an  army  lies  encamped, 
or  rather  takes  the  field.  A  sutler  may 
be  considered  as  oue  who  follows  the 
cajnp^  and  sells  all  sorts  of  provisions 
to  the  soldiers.  There  are  also  sutlers 
in  garrison  towns,  v\ho  serve  the  sol- 
diery, and  are  subject  to  military  regu- 
Intitms. 

AiQong  the  French,  according  to  the 
present  establishment  of  their  army,  a 
sutler  is  a  soldier  or  inferior  officer,  who 
is  uuthoridcd  to  follow  head-quarters, 
and  to  be  constantly  with  the  corps  to 
'which  he  is  attached.     He  is  permitted 
to  sell  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  sol- 
diers, and,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  deal  in  wines  and  spirituous  liquors. 
The  sutlers  arc  usually  chosen  from 
the  reu;iments  to  which  they  belong,  and 
are  subordinate  to  the  quarter-masters, 
after  they  have  been  appointed  by  the 
reuimental  committee,  or  council  of  ad- 
ministration.     They  receive  a  licence 
enabling  them  to  sell  and  buy,  which  li- 
cence must  be  approved  of  by  the  chief 
of  the  etat  major  or  staif  of  the  divi- 
sion, in  \%  hich  the  corps  is  stationed,  or 
under  which  it  acts. 

The  sutlers,  attending  head-quarters, 
arc  licensed  by  the  quarter-^naster  gene- 
ral.   In  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
adventitious  travellers  or  pedlars,  &c. 
it  is  wisely  recommended  by  Paul  Thit  - 
bault,  (author  of  a  treatise   upon  the 
duties  of  an  i^'tat  major,   or    general 
stafl),  that  they  should  have  a  parti- 
cular number,  which  is  to  be  engraved 
upon  a  tin  plate,  and  constantly  worn 
by  them,    as  a  mtu-k  of    their  being 
licensed  by  the  quarter-master  general. 
When  an  army  moves,  tlie  sutlers  ac- 
company the  baggage.    As  many  irre- 
gularities must  naturally  grow  out  of 
this  necessary  evil,  the  conduct  of  sut- 
lers ought,  at  all  times,  to  be  narrowly 
watched,  and  severe  penalties  to  be  an- 
nounced, in  general  orders,  for  every  in- 
stance of  unlawful  depredation  among 
the  inhabitants,  or  of  disorder  in  their 
booths.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  piquet, 
at  night,  to  be  particularly  watchful  on 
this  eround. 

SliTURE.  A  manner  of  sewing 
or  stitching,  particularly  of  stitching 
wounds. 

SWALL0W*S-fai7.  In  fortification, 
•a  oul-work,   difieriog  from  a  single 


K  tenaille,  as  its  sides  are  ndt  parallel,^ 
like  those  of  a  tenaille ;  but  if  pro* 
longed,  would  meet  and  fbrm  an«anelo 
on  the  middle  of  the  curtain ;  and  its 
head,  or  front,  composed  of  faces,  fonn* 
ing  a  re-entering  anele.  This  work  is 
extraordinarily  well  fluiked,  and  de- 
fended by  the  works  of  the  place, 
which  discover  all  the  length  of  its  loog 
sides,  &c. 

SWAMMIES,  Ind.  Pagwi  gods  or 
idols. 

SWAMP.    SeeMABSH. 

SWAY,  the  swing  or  sweep  of  a 
weapon.  Likewise  power,  as  military 
sway. 

SW££P-^ar,  of  a  wagon,  is  that 
which  is  fixed  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
fore  guide,  and  passes  under  the  hind 
pole,  which  slides  upon  it. 

SWEEPING.  A  word  which  is  pe« 
culiarly  attached  to  one  of  the  sections, 
or  clauses,  in  the  Articles  of  War, 
namely,  the  24th.  Hence  Sweeping 
Claute, 

SwBEPivG  Clause  or  Section,  This 
comprehensive  clause  states,  that  all 
crimes,  not  capital,  and  all  disorders 
and  neglects,  wnich  o£Bcer8  and  soldiers 
may  be  guilty  o^*,  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  order  and  military  discipline, 
though  not  specified  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going rules  and  articles,  are  t#  be  taken 
cognizance  of  by  a  general,  or  regimen* 
tal,  courtHBartial,  according  to  die  na- 
ture and  de^ee  of  the  oflience,  aud  to 
be  puuiblicd  at  their  discretion. 

This  wisely  imagined  ckoae  serves  at 
a  check  to  the  paltry  tricks  and  subter^ 
fuges,  which  are  sometimes  resorted  to 
by  men  who  are  not  thoroughly  soldiers. 
It  frequently  happens,  even  among 
officers,  that  the  ser\'ice  is  hurt  and 
embarrassed  by  the  ingexitiity  of  evasivt 
cliaracters,  who  think  thc^jF  are  safe, 
provided  thej  do  not  glanngly  trtns- 
gress  specific  rules  and  regulations. 
Another  advantage  is  likewise  derived 
from  this  clause :  It  enables  officers,  at 
a  court-martial,  in  cases  where  the  of- 
fence is  manifestly  felt  but  cannot  be 
brought  nnder  any  specific  article,  to 
do  justice  to  the  service,  by  puni»bing 
the  delinquent  under  aa*  indisputable 
clause. 

SWIMMING.    In  addition  to  what 

we  have  oflfered  under  the  article  Natar 

i  X  tion, 
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tion,  the  foJ lowing  authenticilted  facta 
CHnnot  be  deenied  su]>erfhious. 

In  1757,  (when  General  Keitft'  rei 
treated  out  of  Bc^emia),  among'  tiic^ 
Amtrian  irregtihtfs,  of  fri-^corp:),  \yhich 
incomitioded  the  •  mot^ni^nts  of  ouV 
troo^a  iu  their  tiiarcb,  thel^  was  a  par- 
tV'Ot  Croats  nvho  (with  tiibre'  coura^ 
thjitl  prudence,  putting  tlieir  ai'ms  in 
three  small  boats)  threw  themselves  in- 
to' the  Elbe,  neai'  Jbter,  and  swam 
across  that  river,  in  order  to  intercept 
a  small  body  of  Prusuans  who  were 
escorting^  the  baggage.  l%e  Life  of' 
Cwttnmw  Adolphwty  Vol.  It.  page  204. 

Flavim  VegetitiSy  lib,  1.  cop,  10.  Di^ 
lit  MiHtari,  speak^  in  the  follow  ing 
terms  respecting  the  necessity  of  having 
toldiet^  regiriarly  taught  to  swiin.-^ 

Natandi  tii?im,  tntivia  mensihut,  oinnh 
mqiitf/itef  debet  tt/ro  cohdiseere;  non 
eiwn  p<fniibu$  semper  flumina  tramettn- 
iur,  ted,  et  Medens  ei  iwkqutwt^  natat-c 
cogitur  jHguenter  exercitnt,  Sape  r^ 
penHnis  imbribuSf  vet  niribut,  solent  ex^ 
undare  tatrentesy  et  ignot'antia  non  s&- 
him' db  kosie,  sed  etiemab  ipsis  f/qttis; 
dkerimen  incHrrit :  ideoqUe  Ronmni 
teteresy  qvos  tot  hella  et  c&ntinttat^  pe- 
rieuloy  <idomneftt  rH  fnilitaris  eruditniht 
mntctky  CampumMurtUunyVicinuni  Ti/bcri 
dehgerunt :  in  qud  jurentus,  post  exer- 
cUium  arffH^rwti,  tudnrem,  pulveremque 
dHueretf  ar  lassitudinem  cursuSy  natandi 
labore  deponeret.  Non  snfutn  autem  pe- 
ditet  scd  et  eqvitet,  ipsos^u^  equon,  ad 
natandumtxereere  pcrcmnmodum  est,  ne 
quid  iwperitify  tvm  necessitas  intumbliy 
eveniat.  Page  tO^Editio  Lugdtmi  Ba- 
taivorum. 

•  •*  Every  yotMg  man  ooght  to  be  prac- 
tised in  tm  art-  of  smmming,  during 
the  summer  months;  for  there  are  not 
alfvays  bridges  ready  to  cross  risers 
iipot>;  but  an  army,  whether  stationary 
or  moving,  is  oflen  under  the  necessity' 
of  swimming:!  Sudden  inundation's  fre^ 
*  quently  hitppen,  through  a  heavy  fail 
of  rain  or  snow ;  and  a  want  of  know* 
ledge  in  swimming,  not  only  exposed 
the  igiioraift  man  to  imminent  danger 
from  the  enetny,  but  also  from  the 
waters  themselves.  On  this  account, 
the  old  Romans  (who,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  so  many  wars,  and  such  con- 
tinued dangers,  bad  become  perfect 
masten  of  the  military  art)  ma  their 
iaU  of  Mars  near  tbe  bauk»  of  the 
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river  Tib^r;  where  thef  yoiith  of  tbc 
Capita!',  after  having  b^en  jptactised 
with  arms,  might  wash  off  the  sw^etf 
aiid  dust*,  and  gbt' relieved  fVotn  the: 
fatigue  by  the  exercise  of  sisHiiiniiiiz. 
It  is  not  only  proper  and  advantaceoua 
that  foot  soldiers,  biit  also  tbat  tl^  o- 
vairy,  and  the  horseitiienisdlviesy  shotiM 
be  taught  to  swim,  lest,  in  cases  ot  ne- 
cessity, something  hazardous  shouk 
happen  to  the  inexpert.'* 

In  addition  to  tni^  establtshed  at^ 
thority,  we  think  it  right  to  give  tb« 
following  particulars  out  of  a  smiJ! 
tract  lately  publisiied,  ah(f  attribatt^ 
to  the  celebratcd'Di".  Franklin, 

**  1.  Thatthbtigh  the  leg*5,  anus,  ari 
head,  of  a  huniaii  body,  beinv  solid 
parts,  arc  specififcnlly  sonlethiilg  heavier 
than  fresh  water;  yet  tKc'  trunk,  paii:- 
cularly  the  uppcf  part,  from  its  hoL'ow- 
nes*,  IS  so  much  lightpr  than  water,  *» 
that  the  whole  of  the  body,  taken  :o- 
gether,  is  too  light  to  sink  wholly  unckr 
water,  but  some  part  \n\\  relmain  abovf^, 
until  the  lungs  become  filfod  with  vroicr; 
which  happens  from  druuing  water  mu 
them  instead  of  air,  when  a  person,  ia 
tlie  fright,  attempts  breathihg  while  \\d 
mouth  and  noitnls  are  under  vrater. 

**  2.  That  tlie  legs  and  amis  ar«  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  satt-water,  aitif 
will  be  supported  by  it,  so  that  a  hu- 
man body  would  not  sink  in  salt-watc% 
though  the  lun*^^  wei-e  611ed  as  abou, 
but  from  the'  greatef  specific  gravity  of 
the  head. 

"  3.  That  therefore  a  person  throw* 
ing  himself  on  his  back  in  sak-water, 
and  extending  his  arms,  'may  easify  lie 
so  as  to  keep  his  mouth  and  nois'triis 
free  for  breathinj^;  and,  by  a  smat!  mo- 
tion of  hi$  hands,  may  prevent  turams, 
if  he  should  perceived  any'  tendency 
to  it. 

"  4.  Tbat  irt' fresh  water,  if  a  man 
throws '  himself  on  his  back,  near  the 
surface,  he  cannot  lon^  continue  in 
that  situation^  but  by  proper  action  of 
his  hands,  on  the  water.  If  he  uses  no 
such  action,  the  legs  and  lower  part  of 
tlie  body  will  gnuhialiy  sinir  till  bt 
comes  iuto  an  upright  position,  in  which 
he  will  continue  suspended,  the  hollow 
•of  the  breast  keeping  the  head  upper- 
most. 

^  5.  But  if  in  this  erect  position,  tbt 
ibead  .if  kej^'upricht;  abbre  tb^'  sboul- 
k'  dcf3« 
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ciersy  as  wbea  we  stand  on  the  ground, 
Che  iaimention  will,  by  the  weiglit  of 
chat  part  ot*  tlie  head  chat  is  out  of 
^-ater,  xeach  above  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, perhaps  a  little  above  'the  eyes, 
ao  that  a  mun  caunot  long  renoain  sus- 
pei^ded  in  water  with  bis  bead  in  that 
position. 

^  6.  The  body  continuing  suspended 
its  befocey  and  uprigiit,  if  tiie  head  be 
leaded  quite  back,  so  that  the  face 
look*i  upwards,  all  the  back  part  of  the 
hciid  being  then  under  water,  and  its 
ivciglit  consequently  in  a  great  measure 
supported  by  it,  tlie  face  will  renoain 
ab«>ve  water  quite  free  for  breathing, 
\V4U  ris«  an  inch  iiigher  every  inspim- 
tion,  and  sink  as  much  e\^ty  expira- 
tion, but  never  so  low  as  tliat  the  water 
m^y  come  over  the  naouth. 

''7.    If   therefore  a    person,  unao- 
.quaiuted   with  swi aiming,  and  falling 
accideatally  into  the  water,  could  have 
presence  of  mind  sutiicient   to  av9id 
8tn\ggliug  and  plunging,  and  to  let  the 
body   take  this  natural    position,    he 
nught  continue  long  safe  from  drown- 
ing, till  perhaps  help  would  (iome.   For 
as    to    the    cloaths,    their    additional 
weight  while  immersed  is  very  iucon- 
siderabtle,    the    water    supportiuc    it; 
though  wben    lie  comes  out  oX    the 
water,  he  would  find  them  very  heavy 
indeed. 

*^  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  sot 
«|dvise  you,  or  any  soe,  to  depend  on 
having  |J)is  presence  of  mind  on  such 
an  occasion,  but  learn  fairly  to  swim ; 
9&  I  wish  all  men  were  taught  to  do  in 
their  youtli ;  they,  would,  on  many  oc- 
currences, be  the  safer  for  having  that 
skill,  aiy),  QD  many  more,  the  happier, 
as  freer  from  painful  apprehensions  of 
dangler;  to  sa^  nothing  of  the  enjoy- 
ment in  so  delightful  and  wholesome  an 
exercise.  Soldiers  particularly  should, 
ptetfainks,  all  be  taught  to  swim;  it 
mijght  be  of  frequent  use  either  in  sur- 
prizing im  eoemy*  or  saving  themselves. 
And  if  I  had  now  l|oys  to  educate,  I 
sho^U  pirefer  those  ichools  (other 
things  being  equals  where  an  opportu- 
nity was  eflbrded,  tor  acquiring  so  ad- 
yantageous  an  art,  which,  once  tearnt, 
is  nei'er  forgotten. 

To  ^^VINDLE;  (tmroMier,  Fr.)  a 
cmtvordy  signifying  to  aieat;  toim- 
|Mce  upon  tbi  awduii^  of  mankind, 


and  thereby  defraud  the  unwary,  by 
false  pretences,  fictitious  assomptioiis, 
&c.  This  criminal  and  unmanly  prac^ 
tice  often  times  proves  successful  under 
the  garb  of  a  military  dress  aud  cha* 
racter,  and  sometimes  under  chat  of 
holy  orders.'^The  secords  of  Bow- 
street  are  filled  with  pseudo-majors, 
captains,  parsons,  &c. 

SxWLNDL£R,<i:srnic,  Fr.)aBharper; 
a  cheat.  This  word  is  evidently  Cakon 
from  the  German  Schwindier^  whicfat 
we  presume,  comes  from  Sckaindel, 
giddiness  gf  thought;  giddy  pate.  Sta 
/.  J.  Ksciunhur^^  Engluh  and  German 
Dictionary^  part  11.  page  197.  With 
us,  however,  it  signifies  a  person  who 
is  more  than  tliooghtless  or  giddy.  We 
affix  to  the  term  die  character  of  pre- 
meditated iranosition;  so  that  a  swind- 
ler comes  uuoer  the  criminal  code,  and 
may  be  prosecuted  accordingly.  Swind- 
lers almost  always  assume  a  military 
name.  Periiaps  the  army  mighty  in 
some  degree,  be  rescued  from  these 
pretcndertj  were  it  ordered,  that  so 
officer  shall  appear  witli  any  military 
badge  unless  he  be  regimentallv  dress- 
ed ;  and  that  when  so  dreteed,  he  shall 
have  the  number  pf  his  rc^ment  maik* 
ed  upon  the  button  of  his  hat,  &c. 

SWlNG-«r«e  of  a  wajpn.  The  bar 
placed  across  the  foreguide,  to  winch 
the  traces  arc  fastened. 

SWIPE,  (Bateule,  Fr.)  an  engine 
which  is  used  to  draw  up  water ;  also 
that  part  of  a  drawbridge  on  wliifh  it 
is  swui^:  it  likewise  serves  to  throw 
grenades. 

SWIVEL,  (Pierrier,  Fr.)  a  smeU 
piece  of  ordnauoa  which  turns  on  a 
pivot  or  sivivel. 

Swivels,  (Toumiqueii  de  fer^  Fr.) 
commonlif  called  Ltfop  and  SvmA  ned 
Quard  and  Swisoel ;  two  iron  rings  at^ 
tached  to  a  musquet,  through  which 
the  dine  passes. 

SWOHD,  a  weapon  used  either  in 
cutting,  or  thrusting.  The  usual  wear 
pon  of  fights  hand  to  hand.  It  also 
signifies,  figurativelv,  destruction  hj 
war ;  as  by  fire  aiiJ  sword;  d  /eu  ^  m 
tang^  Fr. 

Broad  Swoan,  an  original  weapon  of 
Scotland :  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Bafk 
Satordf  as  having  hot  one  edge:  it  is 
baskeirhandledy  and  -three  teat  two 
indies  loog^ 
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Regulation  Sword,  (EpU  (Gordon- 
nance,  Fr.)  a  sword  which  is  ordered  to 
be  worn  by  officers  throughout  the  Bri- 
tish   service.    The    price    of   such   a 
6word,    with  a  spring  shell  and  em- 
bossed blade,  amounts  to  three  guineas. 
The  swordy  which  is  worn  by  British 
officers,  may  be  properly  called  a  long 
cut  and  thrust.— ntt  is  a  manifest  imita- 
tion of  the  Austrian  sword,  and  has 
been  introduced  this  war.    It  is  not, 
however,  so  conveniently  used  by  us  as 
it  is  by  the  Austrians.-^The  latter  have 
it  girted  round  their  wais^  so  that  it 
bangs,  without  any  embarrassment  to 
the  wearer,  close  to  the  left  hip  or 
thigh ;  whereas  with  us,  it  is  suspended 
in  an  awkward  diagonal  manner  from  a 
cross  belt  over  the  loins,  and  is  scarcely 
visible  in  front,    except  occasionally, 
when  it  is  drawn,  or  gets  between  the 
officer's  legs,  and  sometimes  trips  him 
iip,  when  o£F  duty.   We  could  exemplify 
our  ideas  upon  this  subject  by  various 
known  occurrences,  such  as  tne  sword 
being  suspended  so  much  out  of  the 
erasp  of  the  wearer,  that  his  right  hand 
bas  •  appeared   to   run  after  the    hilt, 
vhich  has  as  constantly  evaded  its  reach 
by  the  left  side  bearing  it  off,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  right  turned  towards  it :  by 
officers  being  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  applving  to  tlieir  Serjeants,  &c.  to 
draw  tneir  swords;  but  it  is  not  our 
wish  to  turn  any  regulation  into  ridi- 
cule.—-It  is,  however,  our  duty,  and 
the  duty  of  ail  saen  who  write  tor  the 
public,  to  point' out  practical  inconve- 
niencies,  &c.    Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
thought  superfluous  on  this  occasion  to 
remark,  that  the  sword  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  mere  weapon  of  of« 
fence  or  defence  in  an  officer's  hand ; 
for  unless  that  officer  should  be  singly 
engaged,  which  scarcely  ever  happens 
upon  service,  the  very  notion  pt  per^ 
Bonal  safety  will  take  his  mind  off  the 
Buperior  du^  of  attending  to  his  men. 
Omcers,  in  fact,  should  always  bear  in 
mind,    that  th^  are  cardinal  points 
.siiliich.  ^direct  others.    Their  whole  at- 
tention should  consequently  be  paid  to 
their  men,  and  not  the  slightest  idea 
must  interfere  with  respect  to  them- 
selves.   We  are  therefore  convinced, 
with  dae  deference  to  the  superior  judg- 
ment of  others,  that  the  swords  of  in- 
iaatry  officers,  and  of  the  staff  in  ge* 
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ncral,   should  be   of    the  small  swur 

kind,  sufficiently  long  to  dress  the  W- 

ing  files,  &c.  and   extremely  portiS--. 

Setting  aside  this  suggestioo,  we  ^02- 

not  be  contradicted  wheo  we  say,  t£^ 

every  officer  ought  to    knowr  the  use  r 

his   sword.     Perhaps    it    may   not  U 

thought  extravagant  to  propose  a  lin  > 

ed  imitation  of  what   was  so  generii 

practised  in  France.     We  mean  the  a- 

pointment  of  a  fencing-master,  or  dr^- 

swordsman,  for  every  company  of  t'^ 

nadiers  in  the  service,  wrho  should  > 

armed  with  sabres,    or    good   cut  ^ 

thrusts:     With  respect  to  the  ofFcer?  '>' 

the  British  army,  common  semse  dictate 

the  propriety  ot  their  being  skilled  id  t^^ 

art  of  fencing. 

Pontion  rf  the  SwosD  at  open  (V- 
der.    When  an  officer  stands  or  march- 
es (slow  time^  iu  froxSt  of  his  comfozj, 
,&c.  the  position  of  the  sword  is  dias> 
nai  across  the  chest.     At  close  onk', 
or  when  the  oflicer  is  on  the  6^  o' 
his  company,  &c  (and  marches  qur'^ 
time)  the   fiilt  is  close    to    the  iVf 
thigli,  and  the  blade  in    the  holhv  (^ 
the  right  shoulder.    When  inounifd,  U 
carries  it  diagonally  across  the  bnd> 
hand. 

When  troops  or  squadrons  of  cmij 
advance :— In  the  walk,  the  sword  i$ 
carried  with  the  blade  rescine  on  tbe 
right  arm;  in  the  trot  and  gafiop,  t^ 
n|ht  hand  must  be  steadied  on  then^' 
thigh,  the  point  of  the  sword  rather  ifr 
dining  forward ;  and  in  the  charge,  tltt 
hand  is  lifted,  and  tbe  swoid  ig,  aimed 
rather  forward,  and  crossways  io  frost 
of  the  head,  with  the  edge  outwards. 

Svroni>-bearer,  (Porte  epie,  Fr.)  «•* 
who  wears  a  sword.  It  also  signuies  & 
public  officer. 

SwoRi>-«e//,  (Bondrier^  Fr.)  a  beit 
made  of  leather,  that  hangs  jver  the 
right  shoulder  of  an  officer,  by  whidi 
his  sword  is  suspended  on  tbe  left  side. 
When  the  sword  is  suspended  froms 
belt  round  the  waist,  the  Freodi  0^ 
the  word  Qeinturon. 

SwoRD-caf£tr,  (FcmirhmtMt^  Fr.)  om 
who  makes  swords. 

SwokDED,  girt  with  a  sword. 

.SwoRD-/bto^,  (Necmd  d^fyit,  Fr.)  • 
riband  tied  to  the  hilt  of  a  sword 

SwoRiK^Nof,  according  to  the  rcfo* 
lation;  This  knot  is  oude  of  ctiiiuoo 
and  ffokL  and  ii  now  ioid  fo  ten  tbi^ 
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lings    and    sixpence.     The  sash  and 
s^word-knot    together   amount    to    2/. 

SwoRD-Xos;,  (La  X/oi  du  pltu  Forty 
Pr.)    Wheu  a  thing  is  enforced,  with- 
out a  due  regard  being  paid  to  esta- 
l>lished  rules  luid  regulations,  it  is  said 
tx>  be  carried  by  Sttord^law,  or  bj  the 
'^^'ill  of  the  strongest. 

SWORDSMAN,  (Homme  d*epee,Tr.) 
1*his  word  was  formerly  used  to  signify 
^  soldier,  a  fighting  man.    But  at  pre- 
sent It  generally  means  a  person  versed 
in  the  art  of  tencing.    Hence,  a  ^ood 
swordsman.   The  French  use  the  terms 
£retteur  and  BretaiUeur,    The  former 
is  more  immediately  applicable  to  a 
xnaii  who  wears  a  sword  and  piques 
liimself  upon  the  exercise  of  it:   the 
latter  means  a  person  who  frequents 
fencing  schools,   and  often   exercises 
himself  in  that  art. 

SwoRD-p^yer,  a  gladiator;  one  who 
fences  publicly.  • 

SYCOPIiANT,  a  dirty,  mean,  gro- 
veling creature,  that  sometimes  fiiids 
its  way  into  the  army,  and  gets  to  the 
ear  of  a  superior  officer,  for  the  purpose 
of  undermuiing  the  good  opinion,  which 
honest  valour  and  open  manhood  may 
have  obtained. 

SYEF,  Ind,  a  long  sword. 
SYEFUL  Muikj  Ind.   the  sword  of 
the  kingdom. 

SYMBOL,  in  a  military  sense,  badge. 
Every  regiment  in  the  British  service 
has  its  badge. 

SVMBOLE,  Fr.  The  French  make 
use  of  this  word  in  the  same  sense  that 
thev  apply  Enuigne.  Svinbole  means 
with  them,  in  a  military  sense,  what 
badge  does  with  us. 

SYMMETRY,  (Symmctrie,  Fr^  a 
word  derived  from  the  Greek.  True 
symmetry  consists  in  a  due  proportion, 
or  in  the  relation  of  equality  in  the 
height,  length,  and  breadth  of  the  parts, 
which  are  required  to  make  a  beautiful 
whole,  or  in  an  uniformity  of  the  parts 
i»ith  respect  to  the  whole. 

SYMPATHETIC  Ink,  (Encre  Sym- 
paihi^utj  Fr.)  a  sort  of  ink  which  is 


used  by  diplomatic  persons,  6ic  for  thA 
purpose  ot  carrying  on  a  secret  corre- 
spondence. 

SYRTES,  or  tablet  mouvant,  Fr.-^ 
quick-sands. 

SYSTEM,  (SytthnCy  Fr.)  a  schema 
which  reduces  many  things  to  regular  de* 
pendence,  or  co-operation.  This  word  ii 
frequently  applied  to  some  particular 
mode  of  drilling  and  exercising  men  to 
fit  them  for  manoeuvres  and  evolutions. 
Hence  the  Prussian  system,  the  Aus- 
trian system,  &c.  The  Rules  and  Re- 
gulations, which  have  been  compiled 
and  published  by  authority  during  the 
present  war,  and  consist,  almost  wholly 
of  extracts  from  Saldern,  who  wroto 
upon  Prussian  tactics,  constitute  the 
military  system  of  Great  Britain,  with 
respect  to  order  and  discipline.  Al- 
though we  seem,  in  this  instance,  fed 
stand  indebted  to  a  foreign  power  for 
an  entire  change  of  manceuvres  and 
evolutions,  common  justice  to  the  Bii- 
ti«h  character  demands,  that  we  should 
mention  a  circumstance  which  is  not 
generally  recollected,  but  which  we 
have  from  too  good  authority  to  leave 
unnoticed.  We  have  heard  it  conBdentlj 
asserted,  that  the  system  which  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia  brought  into  uni- 
ver>>:il  notice,  was  that  which  was  prac- 
tised by  the  British  troops  under  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough;  and  that  the 
Germans,  with  whom  we  were  in  alli- 
ance, adopted  most  of  their  roanosuvres 
from  us.  We  give  the  fact  as  stated  to 
us  from  the  best  authority. 

Military  System,  specific  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  poverument  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  or  m  quarters,  &c. 

Systems,  (Syttanety  Fr.)  in  fortifica- 
tion, a  particular  arrangement  or  dis- 
position of  the  different  parts  which 
compose  the  circumference  of  a  town 
or  fortified  place,  according  to  the  on- 
ginal  idea  or  invention  of  an  engineer. 
The  systefbs  best  known  under  this 
head,  and  most  followed,  are  those  of 
VaulMin,  Coehom,  Dc  Ville,  Pagao^&c* 
See  FoBTiric^ioUt  r 
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vTp    a  subterraneous  arrangement  in 
•^  9    ^lining;  so  called  from  its   re-! 
^^erabiaDce  to  that  letter.    See  Te,  Fr. 

TABAC,  Fr.   tobacco.    During  the 
.monarchy  of  France  tbere  was  a  spe- 
cific allowance  mpde  of  tobacco  to  the 
cavalry  and  infantry,  when  tbcy  were  in 
camp,  quarters,  or  garrison.  The^'  were'  ^ 
likewise   supplied  by  the  captains  of 
.troops  or  coinpauies,    with   a  certain 
^quantity  of  this  valuable  leaf,  whilst  on 
,jme  naaich  from  one  province,  or  quarter, 
.to  another.   We  wibo  (l^e  same  practice 
prevailed  in  this   country,    especially 
.when  soldiers  are  encamped  at  tne  close 
of  t\y»  year,  lie  thick  in  barracks,  or  do 
.prison  duty. 
•     TABARD,    \coUe   tTanfiCiy  Fr.  a 

TABEXtD,  Sheridd's  cpat;  also  a 
lihort  jacket  without  sleeves.  ; 

TABER,  a  small  drum.    Sec.  Ta- 

30UR. 

iTABLE.  In  military  aflSiiirs,  a  kind 
of  raster  to  set  down  the  dimensions  of 
carriages  for  guns,  mortars,  &c.  also 
£or  the  practice  of  arUUery,  charges  of 
mines,  &c. 

Table,  in  literature,  an  index,  a  re- 
ipertory,  at  the  beginning,  or  end,  of  a 
,  Dooky  to  direct  the  reader  to  any  passage 
in  it. 

Crowned  Table,  in  architecture,  one 
which  is  covered  with  a  dornice,  and  in 
which  is  cut  a  basso  relievo ;  pr  a  piece 
.of  black  marble  incrustrated  for  an  in- 
scription. 

Kazed  Table,  in  architecture,  an; 
.embossment  in  a  frontispiece  for  the; 
putting  an  inscription,  or  other  orna- 
ment in  sculpture. 

JRmticated  Table,  in  architecture^ 
one  which  is  picked,  whose  surface  ap- 
pears rough,  as  in  grottoes. 

The  Round  Ta,»le,  a  tajble  to  difr^ 
tinguish  military  merit,  which  was  first 
invented  by  King  Arthur,  who  suc- 
ceeded Ills  father,  Uther  Pendragon, 
King  of  the  Britons,  who  was  brother 
to  Aurelins  Ambrosius,  and  third  son  of 
CooHaBliae.  JLrthur  was  th«Utb  King 


of  Englapd,  from  the  departuce  of  -Ji* 
Romans,  and  was  cxoirned  about  u.' 
year  616. 

Having  expelled  the  Saxoos  out 
England,  conquered  Norway*  Scotluai 
and  Uie  greatest  part  of  France,  (wbec*^ 
at  Paris  ne  was  croiviied)  tbia  momr^ 
returned  to  his  native  coantryy  and  1.^^ 
in  so  great  renown,  that  many  Prince^ 
und  Knights  came  from  all  parts  to  k.« 
court,  to  give  proof  of  their  valov  •: 
the  exercise  of  arms.  Upon  this  be  ctcc  • 
ed  a  fraternity  of  kjiights,  whi«^  o.^ 
sisted  of  twenty-four^  of  whom  he  «-^ 
the  chief;  and  for  the  avoiding  contrry 
versies  ^bput  preceid^ncj,  he  ciu^  t 
ronnd  table  to  l)e  made,  Irom  wbcacr 
they  were  denominated  KuigAis  <^  tif 
Rotnti  Table.  This  tahle^  aocorduis  f 
tradition,  hangs  up  in  the  castle  at  W:.- 
Chester,  where  they  used  to  meet  Tk 
time  of  their  meeting  was  at  Wbitsvc- 
tide. 

Table  des  officiert  gemiraur  et  pnM- 
cipauxy  Fr.  mess  gr  table  as  directed  :: 
be  kept  for  the  general  and  other  sc* 
perior  officers  of  the  old  JFrencfa  annr. 
During  (he  monarchy  of  France,  thf 
principal  officers  in  .the  luiufs  service 
were  so  handsomely  providea  for.  thai 
they  were  enafated  to  keep  a  sespecxs- 
ble  tabic,  not  only  for  themselves,  bet 
likeiwise  for  the  accommodation  of  se- 
veral olficers,  to  whose  finances  it 
proved  extremely  beneficial.  It  b  here 
proper  ^  remark,  that  certain  allow- 
ances were  made  to  general  officers  tor 
this  express  purpose ;  iAnd  in  other  itr 
stances  it  was  always  understood,  that 
a  proportion  of  the  officers^  yader  th«:r 
command,  should  invariably  have  aeons 
to  their  table.  This  practice,  indeed, 
prevails  in  tbe  British  senrice,  but  not 
universally^  neither  is  it  iocumbstt 
upon  the  gi^ncraU  of  districts,  ^cl  to 
provide  a  table.  No  allowance  is  made 
to  them  on  that  head;  but  it  is  usually 
expected,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  instances,  the  custom  is  ge- 
nenJ.    The  old  French  regolatiou  ei- 
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>rcs5ed,  that  afl  genera!  officers,  to  whom 
kVlowaijces  were  made' f(ir  that  specific 
>urpose,  should  keep  tMe  ourerte,  or 
>pen  table,  for 'the  coiivenrciice  of  such 
ol^cers  as  stood  irt  need  of  accommoda- 
tion^ and  who  rai^h't  repair  to  it  with- 
out waiting  for  a  daily' invitation;  or 
being  exposed  to  the  gHlllug  caprice  of 
ostentatious  foffy. 

It   has  been  observed  by  a  French 
ipvriter,   that  tHe^custorn'of  kcepiiig  an 
opeji   table  was'  peculiarly  congenial  to 
the  character  of  the  nation;  and  so  lit- 
tle was  there  a  necessity  of  enjoining 
it,  that  a  regulation  cKme  out,  litnititig 
t\ie    expences  of  the  genera!  officers, 
aiid     strictly  forbidding  them   to  use 
sumptuous'  utensils,  oi"  to  give  rich  re- 
pasts.    It  was   specifically   stated,*   by 
order  of  his  ^Majesty,  that  nO  oflider, 
whilst  with  the  army,  should  have  any 
other  vessels  or'Qtensils  in  silver,  be- 
sides spoons,  fb^k^  and  goblets;   and 
that  all  general  officers,  or  such  as  kept 
open  table,  should  confine 'themselves 
to  soupy  plain  boiled  and  roasted  meat, 
with  vegetables,  and  one  or  two  side 
dishes  of  ragout,  &c.    But  they  were 
not,  on  any  acci)unt,  to  have,  high  sea- 
soned tnesses^  &lc.   Their  desert  was  to 
consist  of  cheese,  stewed  pears  or  fruit 
in   season,  without  confectionary,  su- 
gared biscuits,  &c.    The  whole  to  be 
served  up  in  common  places  and  dishes. 
Porcelain,  china;  and  crystal  vessels, 
i    &c.  were  strictly  forbidden.    These  re- 
striction's grew' but  of  two  very  rational 
principles,  viz.  to  prevent  junnecehsary 
expence^    and    consequent  embarrass- 
ment, and  to  give  tho^e^  who  kept  open 
tables,   a   facility  and   convenience  in 
askius  guests  to  th^m.     If  any  general, 
pr  other  superior  omcer,  &c.  presumed 
to  act  contrary  to  this  regulation,  and 
the  transgression  reached  the  kiiig^sear, 
he  was  ordered  to  qurt.the  army,  and  to 
rehiain  in  a  garrison  town  during  tHe 
campaign.      Tne    only   military    table 
whicn  is  regulated  in  Great  Britain,  is 
at' the  Horse  Guards;  and  thatischarged 
in  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army.   We 
have  already  suggested  the  idea  of  ex- 
tendmg  the  principle  of  messing,  at  the 
public  expfnce,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
palaC'e.    Good  order  and  discipline  are 
Intimately  connected  with  a  system  of 
messing.-  Tliis  troth  holds  good  with 
re1(pect  to  the  soldier,  and  a  regulation  is 


the  consequence  of  its  propriety.  With 
regai'd  to  the  olnccrs,  i(  is  well  knowo^ 
that  in  corps  where  they  do  not  mess, 
perpetual  bickerings  amon^;  themselves, 
andf  occasional  obstacles  to  the  service, 
ocdur.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the 
6th  edition  of  the  Regimental  Com-* 
panioii  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant siihject. 

The  French  regulation  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  April  -1705,  and  was  again 
renewed,  with  additional  clauses,  on  the 
SOth  of  January,  1741,  on  the  1st  o/ 
DecemWr,  1746,  on  the  17tU  of  Fe-^ 
bruary  1753,  and  on  the  9th  of  March 
1737.  The  curious  are  referred  to  a 
French  publication^  intituled,  Elemens 
Mit^tairei, 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  French 
mbnarchy,  it  was  usual  for  officers  be- 
longing to  the  line  in  that  service,  to 
mess  together  according  to  their  several' 
ranks ;  the  colonel  excepted,  who  had  a 
private  table  to  which  he  occasionalljf 
invited  the  officers  of  the  corps.  A  re- 
pilar  roster  was  kept  for  this  purpose. 
The  lieutenant-colonel  and  major  uni- 
formly messed  with  the  captains ;  and 
the  diHerent  tables  were  generally  conk- 
posed  of  eight  or  ten  officers,  of  the  same 
rank.  The  lieutenants  dined  together; 
so  did  the  sub-lieutenants;  each  paying 
towards  the  mess  in  proportion  to  the 
receipt  of  daily  subsistence.  When  an 
officer,  of  independent  income  or  private' 
fortune,  wished  to  fare  better  than  those ' 
of  hi^  own  immediate  rank,  he  was'ai 
liberty  to  join  the  upper  table,  or  m^ss. 
This  method  of  messing  was  certainly 
preferable  to  the  mode  adopted  amongst 
us.  But  a  method  still  more  prefer- 
able than  eitlier  might  be  devised. 

Table  de  capitnine  de  viusscau,  Fr. " 
a  me»%  or  table  which  was  regularly^ 
provided  at  the  king's  expencc,  for  the 
superior  oillcers  who  served  on  board. 

Tabic  d'hoUf  Fr.  an  ordinary. 

Te«ir  Table  ouverte,  Fr.  to  keep 
open  house. 

Table  en  saillie,  Fr.  in  architecture,* 
a  table  which  juts  out  of  the  facing  of 
a  wall,  or  of  a  pedestal. 

T. KULE  /[millee^  Fr.  that  which  in- 
stead of  being  saTiant  is  indented :  it 
is  commonly  adorned  with,  a  border. 

Table  (Tattehte,  Fr.  See  Rusti- 
cated Table, 

Table  de  marbre,  Fr.  a  marble  ta- 
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ble.  During  the  monarchy  of  France, 
there  were  two  courts,  or  jurisdictions, 
which  were  called  Tables  de  MarhrCy  or 
marble  tables;  one  was  that  of  the 
constable,  and  the  Mardchaussde,  or  po- 
lice, of  France;  and  the  other  tnat 
which  gave  directions  for  the  general 
clearing  of  the  forests,  and  the  purify- 
ing of  stagnant  waters.  Thev  are  so 
called  from  the  meeting  being  held 
xound  a  large  marble  table. 

Table  de  reunion,  Fr.  an  ordinary, 
or  table,  to  which  persons  of  different 
nations  and  situations  in  life  are  ad- 
mitted. Thus  a  table,  or  mess,  where 
the  officers  of  different  corps  dine  toge- 
ther, may  be  called  a  Table  de  reunion. 
Under  this  description  may  also  be 
placed  the  table  which  is  kept,  at  the 
expence  of  the  public,  for  the  mounted, 
and  dismounted,  oflicers  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's life,  and  foot,  guards. 

TABLEAU,  IV.  A  description,  a 
catalogue.  It  likewise  signifies  a  chim- 
ney-piece. 

TABLETTE,  IV.  a  fiat  thin  stone, 
which  is  us^d  to  cover  the  outside  of  a 
wall  belonging  to  a  terrace,  or  the  bor- 
der of  a  bason,  &c. 

TABLIER,  Fr.  Apron.  It  likewise 
•ignifies  an  outside  cover  made  for  or- 
nament, or  to  prevent  any  thing  from 
being  damaged  by  the  weather.  In  the 
old  French  army  the  kettle-drums  had 
two  of  these  aprons  or  covers;  one, 
made  of  damasK  or  satin,  on  which 
were  embroidered  the  arms  of  the 
fsing,  or  of  the  general  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  the  other  of  black  lea- 
ther. It  is  also  called  Tablier  de  Ttnt- 
halos, 

Tablier  dc  pont  levity  Fr.  that 
part  of  a  draw-bridge,  which  is  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  shutting  a  gate,  and 
to  prevent  access  to  it,  and  upon  which 
persons  pass  when  the  bridge  is  let 
down. 

TABLOUINS,  Fr,  A  word  used 
in  the  artillery.  The  thick  boards  or 
planks  that  constitute  the  platform 
upon  which  cannon  is  mounted  in 
battery. 

TABOUR,        -)     A  small    drum, 

TABOURET,    (beat  with  one  suck 

TABOURINE,  Cto    accompany    a 

T  A  BRET,  J  pipe.  It  was  an- 
^eutly  used  in  war. 
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TABULi£  Trmmpkmletf  pofalk:  re- 
cords among  the  mcieot  Roiiiaii%  vhicL 
were  deposited  in  the  capttol  at  Rooi^ 
by  the  several  generala^  &G.  wbo  h»i 
made  triumphant  entries.  These  re- 
cords were  written  ia  a  sort  of  proa:: 
verse,  having  nother  measure  dot  a- 
dence.  The  following  one  was  e\^ 
bited  by  Acilius  GLabrk^— JRciuii^  ; 
fv^atf  proftemit  marimas  iegiones :  be 
pours  or  rushes  upon ;  he  puts  to  fligli:, 
tie  overthrows  the  greatest  legiooSb 

TACHE,  Fr.  properlr  means  yK 
or  a  regular  rate  for  labour.  Wori- 
men  are  thus  hired  and  paid  by  the  cbv, 
or  by  the  lump. 

Tacue  also  means  provinoe,  or  buv- 
ness,  in  a  general  acceptation  of  the 
term— >4is,  Ce  tCettpas  ia  tAcke  etuu  of- 
der  de  terre  de  dormer  uh  JDictiatm^vt 
des  termei  de  la  marine^  It  is  not  the 
province,  or  business,  of  a  land-ofiBcer, 
to  publish  a  dictionary,  or  vocabuIarT.  ^ 
sea  termsr— See  Discours  ffreiimnavt 
of  the  new  French  Military  Dic- 
tionary. 

TACKLE,  the  weapon,  or  arrow,  shcc 
from  a  bow,  was  so  called  by  tbe  as- 
cient  Welsh. 

TACKLES  are  more  particularlj 
used  for  small  ropes  running  in  pulEcs 
the  better  to  manage  all  kinds  of  ord- 
nance.   See  Gin. 

TACllCS,  a  word  derived  from  cbe 
Greek,  signifying  order.    Tactics  odd- 
sist  of  a  Knowledge  of  order,  disposi- 
don,  and  formatioo,  aooording  to  the 
exigency  of  circumstances,   in  warhke 
operations.    These  dispositions  are  se- 
verally made,  or  oae  disposition  folkMn 
another,  by  means  of  manoeuvres  and 
evolutions.     Hence  the    necessity  u 
paying  the  greatest  attention  to  thefim 
pnnciples  of  military  art ;    and  heaoe 
the  absurdi^  and  ignorance  of  some 
men,    who  would. pass  for  great  and 
able  tacticians,  without  bavins  Kruunded 
themselves  in  the  elements  of  tlieir  pro 
fession.     As  well  might  a  person  as* 
sume  the  character  of  a  complete  aritb- 
metician,  under  a  total  ignorance  of  tbs 
6rst  rul^ 

General  tactics  are  a  combinatioo,  or 
onion,  of  first  orders,  out  of  wlittcb 
others  grow,  of  A  more  extensive  and 
complicated  nature,  to  suit  the  parti* 
cular  kind  of  couteiit,  or  battle^  it  bich 
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I  to  be  g?vco,  or  supported.  Let  ie 
oty  however,  be  inferred  from  this, 
bat  evolutions  and  tactics  are  one  and 
Ite  same.  They  are  closefy  connected, 
»ut  th6re  is  still  a  discernible  difference 
letween  them. 

Tactics  (or  as  the  French  say,   La 
Vacti^uef  tactical  art)  may  be  compre- 
>ended   under  order  and  disposition; 
evolution  is  the  movement  which  is 
"nadpy   and  eventaally  leads  to  order. 
The  higher  branches  of  tacticSy  or  la 
^ande  tactique^  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  ail  general  officers;  but 
kt  is  suffident  for  mferior  officers  and 
soldiers  to  be  aocniainted  with  evolu- 
uons.    Not  that  tne  latter  are  beneath 
the  notice  of  general  officers,  but  that 
having  already  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
them,  they  ought  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion more  imnMBdiately  to  the  former; 
carefully  retaining,  at  the  same  time,  a 
clear  apprehension  of  every   species 
of   mibtary  detail,  and  thereby  obvi- 
ating the  many  inconveniencies  and 
embarrassments,  which  occur  from  or- 
ders being  aukwardly  expressed  by  the 
general,  and  of  course  ill  understood 
by  the  inferior  officer.    Jt  may  be  laid 
down,  as  a  certain  rule,  that  unless  a 
general  officer  make  himself  acauainted 
with  particular  movements  ana  dispo- 
sitions, and  preserve  the  necessary  re- 
collections, it  is  morally  impossible  for 
him  to  be  clear  and  correct  m  his  gene- 
ral arrangements.     Of  alt  mechanical 
operations,  founded  upon  given  princi- 
ples, the  art  of  war  is  certainly  the 
most  compendious,    the  roost  enlarged, 
and  the  most  capable  of  improvement. 
Almost  every  other  science  .and  art  ore 
comprehended  in  it;  and  it  should  be 
the   subject  matter,   the  chief  study, 
and  the  ultimate  object  of  a  general's 
reflections.      He  must  nut  be  suti&lied 
with  a  limited  conceutiun  of  its  various 
branches;  be  should  go  deeply  into  all 
its  parts,    be    aware   of  its  niauirold 
changes,  and  know  how  to  adapt  move- 
ments and  positions  to  circumstances 
and  places. 

It  will  be  of  little  use  to  a  general  to 
liave  formed  vast  projects,  if,  wlten  they 
are  to  be  executed,  there  should  be 
a  deHciency  of  ground;  if  the  general 
moveiuents  of  tfi^  army  should  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  irregularity  of  some 
particular  corps,  by  their  overlapping 


each  other,  &c  and  if  through  the 
tardiness  of  a  manoeuvre,  an  enemy 
should  have  time  to  render  his  plan 
abortive  by  a  more  prompt  evolution. 
A  good  general  must  be  aware  of  all 
these  contingencies,  by  making  himself 
thorouehly  master  of  tactics. 

The  Prussian  tactics,  under  Frederic 
the  Great,  had  for  their  principal  object 
to  concentrate  forces,  and  to  attack  tha 
chief  points  of  an  enemy,  not  at  on^ 
and  the  same  time,  but  one  after  ano- 
ther; whereas  the  tactics  which  have 
been  uniformly  pursued  by  the  French, 
since  the  commencement  of  tlieir  revo- 
lution, have  been  founded  upon  this , 
principle  :-^To  attack  all  points  with 
divided  forces,  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  We  thus  see,  that  the  principles 
of  extension  have  been  as  much  fol- 
lowed by  the  latter,  as  those  of  com* 
pression  were  studiously  adhered  to  by 
the  former. 

Tactics  of  Europe,  The  following 
observations  respecting  the  Tactics  of 
Europe,  which  we  extract  from  a  book 
entituled  the  Elementary  Principles  of 
Tactics,  page  127,  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting to  our  miKtary  readers. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  Gauls> 
and  other  nations  on  the  continent, 
fought  in  the  phalanx  order ;  it  is  this 
order  which  still  prevails  through  all 
Europe,  except  that  it  is  deticient  in 
the  advantages  and  utility  which  Poly- 
bius  ascribes  to  it,  and  is  injured  and 
disgraced,  by  defects  unknown  in  the 
ancient  phulunx. 

In  Turenne's  days,  troops  were  ar- 
ranged 8  deep,  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. Thirty  years  after,  in  tiie  time 
of  Puysegar,  the  ranks  were  reduced 
to  5;  in  the  last  Flanders  war  to  4; 
and  immediately  aft«r  to  3. 

This  part  of  the  progression  from  8 
to  3  bem^  known,  we  easily  conceive 
how  the  Hies  of  the  phalanx  liad  been 
diminished  from  16  to  8  in  the  ages 
preceding  Turenne.  It  is  to  he  pre- 
sumed, that  this  depth  was  considered 
OS  superfluous,  and  it  whs  judited  ne- 
cessaiy  to  curtail  ir,  in  order  to  extend 
the  front.  H(*W(^\er,  the  motion  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  since  we  are 
now  reduced  to  tinee  ranks;  let  us 
therefore  endeavour  to  find  out  what 
qualities  oi  tiie  phaiamuhave  been  pre- 
d  Y  served, 
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Served,  aud  whut  lEiighc  have  btea  addod 
Uieceto. 

To  shew  tliat  we  have  preserved  tke 
defect^  of  the  pbiUanx  io  £urope,  I 
suppose  two  bodiea  of  ttroopa,  one  of 
eight  (housapd  iiyeii,  ran^d  as  a  pha* 
laiix,  sixteen  deep;  the  other  a  regi- 
lyieot  of  tliree  battaiioofly  consisting 
only  of  fifteen  hundred  meo,  drawn  up 
in  three  Uoe^  after  the  same  manner. 
Those  two  bodies  shall  be  perfectly 
equal  and  alike  in  extent  of  front,  and 
sliall  differ  in  nothing  but  in  the  depth 
of  their  files ;  the  incuaveniencics  and 
defects,  therefore,  occasioned  by  the 
length  of  the  fronts  are  equal  in  both 
troopSy  though  their  numbers  are  very 
*  difierent;  hence  it  follows,  that,  in 
ilurope,  the  essential  defecte  of  the 
phalanx  are  preaesved  and  its  advan- 
tages lost 

Lel«  the  files  of  this  body  of  eight 
thousand,  be  afterwards  divided,  and 
let  it  be  reduced  to  three  in  depth,  its 
front  will  then  be  found  five  times  moi^e 
exteufiive^  and  its  depth  five  times  less ; 
w»  may,  therefbre,  conclude,  that  tlie 
defects  of  the  plialanx  are  evidently 
multiplied  in  the  discipline  of  Europe, 
at  the  expence  of  its  aavantages,  which 
consisted  in  the  depth  of  its  files. 

The  pnogress  wliich  has  taken  place 
in  the  artillery,  has  contributed  greatly 
to  this  revolution.  As  cannon  multi- 
plied, it  was  necessary  to  avoid  its 
effects;  and  the  only  method  of  avoid- 
ing, or  at  least  of  lessening  them,  was 
doubtless  to  diminish  the  depth  of  the 
files. 

The  musquet,  likewise,  has  a  sjeat 
share  in  tlie  alteratiuii ;  the  half-pike 
vxas  entirely  laid  aside  for  the  bayonet : 
and  in  order  to  have  no  fire  unemploy- 
ed, it  was  thought  necesstiry  to  put  it 
in  the  power  of  every -soldier  to  make 
use  of  his  fire-arms. 

Those  are,  I  tliink,  the  tivo  principal 
causes  of  the  little  soliditVi^or  depth 
given  to  our  battalious. 

We  hate  now  seen,  that  the  defects 
of  the  phalanx  were  multiplied  in  the 
Buropcan  discipline,  oiid  its  advantages 
and  perfections  infinitely  dimiuished. 
Our  regulations  are,  therefore,  much 
inferior  to  the  phalanx,  and  have  no- 
thing but  the  single  eSTect  of  firearms 
to  counter-balance  all  its  advantages. 
The  efiect,  however,  of  fire-arms  is  an 
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artificial  power,  aod  does  bqi  oci^ 
nally  belong  to  the  manner  of  duo- 
plinin^  ti'oops,  th«  aakm  aim  of  vkidi. 
shuuU  be  to  employ  mai^s  aatiiFal  ae* 
tioB.  It  is  man^  therefore,  tnd  m 
this  fire,  which  is  to  be  comideRd  a 
the  pciiicipal  agent ;  and  (tcm  haa 
we  may,  i  thiM,  iofer  that  this  dc* 
thod  is  very  much  infeiior  to  tht  fib 
lanx,  and  stiU  naore  to  the  Sonuii^ 
rangament,  which,  ao  fee  aurpMKdfht 
of  Geeeoe. 

The  light  troops  oS  bo^  these  ^ 
were  much  heaner  than.ow  batttlMft 
and  had  oMHie  povpee  amfc  soiidi^  &r> 
shock,  or  conflict.      JlowoKer,  tWih- 
man  disciplinev  notvekhstanduig  its » 
periority,    is  not    caloulatod  iot  <m 
times;  because^  as  we  are  ohligBda 
engage  at  a  distance^  oora»  by  its  o^ 
non,   would  destroy  the  Giedai  one 
of  battle  in  a  v&ry  abort  tiinei  » 
vwMild  be  exposed  to  a  loss  minb  i» 
!  considerable  itself,  supposing  «<«a  ^ 
artillery  was  equal  on  both  sides;* 
should  then,  la  order  to  P^*^^^ 
rangements,  endeavour  to  pwcme^J 
all  the  adwaiMa^ua  qoaliliei  oi» 
l^ionary  reguhitioiM,  at  the  only  n»* 
of  giving  them  the  soperionty. 

Many  people  are -ot  owniao,to* 
imitate  the  Itoaians,  ana  tkat  *e^ 
battle  according  to  their  sy«iin»  * 
cause  our  troops  are  drawn  up  *m  1"* 
some  of  which  are  M\y  and*  othea^ 
cant  But  I  have  proved,  d»in«« 
battalions  have  tlie  same  front,  M»tie 
same  inconveoiencies  that  ^^^ 
sand  men  ranged  in  the  phalaos  ordff • 
Our  lines  are  formed  by  brip<l«»  gg** 
inents  or  battalions^  and  die  *^**^ 
of  one  corps  to  the  other  is  eqw" 
the  front  of<^ne  of  those  o^P^f 
that  those  hnes,  both  fullaad  wo««» 
are  composed  df  detachments  ^'f^ 
front  and  in  defects;  each  h»*iP|^ 
lanx  of  six,  eight,  or  twelve  fflwwjj* 
men.  Our  orders  of  battle  coiis«<!«^ 
can  be  no  more»  at  most,  tksfl  *^ 
of  medium  between  those  of  vict" 
and  Rome. 

Maritime  Tactics,  or«««*f2 
4-c.  at  seoy  like  those  jyaclisfld  on  l«J 
may  be  considered  wnderf'^*U 
Tlie  first  contains  what  ^^f^ 
tern*  histonqM  or  detaily  i»  "JSLS 
included  the  orders  and  Mgn*bdi^ 
to  be  observed  by  floets  9»PS**^  q. 
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lion  ;  togetli^jr  irith  a  specific  accoant  of 
tt»e  di(&i-eia  inanoeuvres  which  have 
been  executed  in  the  principal  engage- 
ments. The  second  oomprehends  a 
knowledge  of  the  rates  of  ships,  and 
of*  Uie  inetlMid  of  con&tracting:  them. 

The  vessels  of  tlie  ancients  mode 
their  way  bj  means  of  sails  and  oari). 
1*he  rows  of  oars  were  proportioned  to 
the  difierent  sizes,  from  what  was  called 
ftfiMs-rw/ifis,  which  was  the  smallest, 
•lid  had  oifly  ^ne  row  r  to  the  yainf  ae- 
ramij  which  had  five  rows. 

The  particular  method  in  which  these 
ships  were  construrted,  as  well  as  of 
the  arrangements  that  were  ro&de  with- 
in, in  order  that  a  suHiGieut  number  of 
rowers  might  be  eommodiousljr  placed 
to  work  them,  is  not  perfectly  known 
to  the  modems ;  nor  have  the  ancients 
left  «•  docameats  sofficiently  dear  and 
accurate  on  that  head. 

With  respect  to  naval  tactics,  or  the 
art  of  fijghCiDg  at  sea,  it  is  confessMly 
leas  ancient  3ian  tactocs  on  shore,  or 
what  is  generally  called  land  service. 
Mankind  w«re  aocastomed  to  comend 
for  the  possession  of  territory  long  be- 
fore they  determined  on,  or  even 
dreamed  of,  making  the  sea  a  theatre  of 
war  and  bloodshed. 

Settins  aside  the  many  fabalons  ac- 
counts vniicb  are  extant  concerning  na- 
val tactics,    we  shall  remafn  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  transmitted  to  as 
by  the  Roman  writers  of  the  6fth  and 
sixth  century  of  that  republic.     We 
shall  there  find  specific  details  of  the 
diflRn^nt  roaaeanes  whidi  were  prac- 
tised at  sea  daring  the  Panic  war.    In 
those  thnes,  navtil  armaments  began  to 
be  regularly  ftcted  oat ;  ships  of  diiier- 
ent  forms  and  sizes  were  constructed, 
and  certsaa  oflensive  and  defensive  ma- 
chines, that  served  as  a  species  of  artil- 
lery, were  placed  upon  them.     They 
had  already  been  drawn  out  aooording 
to  system :  (being  divided  into  certain 
propertioas  which  were  then  called  di- 
risioas,  but  are  now  named  squadrons ;) 
and  the  persons  who  comroanded  them, 
exerted  aU  their  skill  and  {genius  to  gain 
advantages  over  their  enemies,  by  op- 
portunelv   getting    to    windward,    by 
seizing  the  tavouraMe  occurrence  of  the 
tide,  or  by  mooring  in  advantageous 
sftaatMNis. 
At  the  battle  of  Actiomi  Atigoatus 


finding  Itimself  inferior  to  Mark  An^ 
thony  in  the  luiraber  of  his  ships,  had 
the  sagacity  to  draw  up  his  line  of  battle 
along  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Am- 
bracia,  and  thereby  to  make  up  for  his 
deKciencv.  This  naval  roanueuvre,  ad 
weH  as  that  of  getting  to  windward  of 
the  enemy,  in  order  to  bear  down  upoa 
him  with  more  certainty  and  efiect, 
exists  to  the  present  day. 

We  act  precisely  upon  tlie  same  prin- 
ciples in  both  cases,  by  which  the  nncii 
ents  were  governed,  with  the  additinTinl 
advantage,  in  fighting  to  windward,  of 
covering  the  enemy's  line  with  smoke 
from -the  discharge  of  ordnance  and  fire- 
arms. The  French  call  this  being  ill 
possession  of  the  closest  line— Occuper 
/«  ligne  de  pkis  prh. 

In  tliose  times,  ships  were  boarded 
much  sooner  than  they  are  at  present. 
Most  engagements  at  sea  are  now  deter- 
mined by  cannon  shot.  Among  the  an^ 
cients,  when  two  ships  eadeavoured  td 
board  each  other,  the  rowers  drew  in 
their  oars,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
broken  in  the  shock. 

The  manoeuvre  which  was  practised 
on  tliis  occasion,  was  for  the  ship  that 
got  to  windwfird  of  its  adversary,  to  run 
upon  its  side,  with  the  prow,  which 
being  armed  with  a  long  sharp  piece  of 
ilon,  made  so  deep  an  impression  in  ity 
that  the  ship  thtis  attacked,  generally 
stmk.  The  vovaMs  which  were  after^ 
wards  made  on  the  ocean,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  construct  ships  that  carried 
more  sail,  and  were  double  decked;  and 
since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  tiers 
of  guns  have  beco  substituted  in  ibt 
room  of  rows  of  oars. 

On  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  Saracens  got  the  ascendancy 
in  naval  tactics.  Tliey  took  advantage 
of  this  superiority,  and  extended  theu: 
conquests  on  all  sides.  The  whole  ex<- 
tent  of  coast,  belonging  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, together  with  the  ancient 
islands,  felt  under  their  dominion. 
Mankind  are  indebted  to  them  for 
considerable  improvements  in  navd 
tactics. 

It  was  only  under  Charlemagne,  that 
^e  Europeans  can  be  said  to  have  paid 
any  great  attention  to  their  navy.  That 
monarch  kept  up  a  regular  interouurse 
with  the  Caliphs  of  the  East;  and  hav- 
ing just  grounds  to  apprehend  ao  inv»- 
I  5Y%  sioo 
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sion  from  the  Norniaas,  he  constructed 
vessels  for  the  defence  of  his  coasts. 

During  the  reign  of  the  6ri(t  French 
kings,  belonging  to  the  third  race,  naval 
tnccics  were  liitle  attended  to,  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  extent  of  maritime 
coast  which  France  possessed  at  that 

£eriod.  It  was  only  in  the  days  of 
ouis  the  Younger,  and  of  Louis  sui- 
tiamed.thc  Suinr,  that  we  discover  any 
traces  of  a  considerable  fleet ;  especially 
during  the  crusades. 

Under  Charles  the  Vth,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Charles  the  Vlth,  the  French  got 
possession  of  se^'eraI  sea-ports,  and  had 
the  command  uf  a  lont;  line  of  coast.  Yet 
neither  they  uor  the  English,  with  whom 
they  were  fiequently  at  i^ar,  had,  at 
that  period,  any  thnig  like  the  fleets 
which  are  Htted  out  now. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus, aiKl  the  more  Jucmtive  possession 
of  the  East  Indies,  induced  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Europe  to  encrease  their 
naval  establishments,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  colonies,  and  of  bringing  home, 
without  the  danger  of  molestation,  or 
piracy,  the  wealth  and  produce  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Worlds. 

The  French  marine  was  far  from  be- 
ing contemptible  under  Francis  the 
first;  but  it  grew  into  considerable  re- 
putation dunng  the  administration  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  XIII ;  and  continued  so  until  the 
battle  of  La  Ilogue,  which  was  so  glori- 
ously won  by  the  English,  under  Wil- 
liam III.  From  tJiat  epoch  it  began  to 
decline ;  while  the  English  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  kept  up  the  reputation 
they  had  acquired  under  Cromwell  and 
his  predecessors,  but  rendered  them- 
selves so  thoroughly  skilled  in  naval 
tactics,  that  they  have  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  sea  to  this  day.  In  corro- 
boration of  what  we  have  advanced, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  a  very  interest- 
ing work,  lately  published,  cntituled 
the  Histoly  of  Marilirne  Events,  by 
Cttptaiu  Schomberg,  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

TACTIQUE,  Fr.  Tactics,  art  of 
marshalling  an  army. 

Tactiqle  Muriiime,  Fn  Naval 
tactics,  or  sea  manoeuvres,  &c.  See 
Naval  Tactjcs. 

Tactiques^  Jr.  Tacticians,  A  name 
which  was  fo/merJy  giveu,   in  Persia 


and  Greece,    to    those  persons    w^ 
taught  the  military  art.    See  SciEarcx 
OF  War. 
TAGBEERE,  Ind,     Dismisuon. 
TAIGAU,  Ind.    A  sabre. 
TAIL  of  the    tretukoy     eke    p:^' 
where  the  besiegers    begin    to   brcjc 
ground,  and  cover  themselves  Troin  i^r 
fire  of  the  place,  in  advancing  the  ii^^ 
of  approach* 

TAILLE  du  ioldai,  Fr.  The  ka 
heielit,  and  stature  most  proper  tos  i 
soldier. 

TAILLER,  Fr.  To  cut. — Ta*  \n^ 
en  pieces ;  to  cut  to  pieces. 

TAILLOIR*  It.  Trencher.  2: 
likewise  signifies  in  architecture  a  squ:^ 
piece  of  stone,  or  wood^  which  is  placed 
above  the  capital. 

TAIRE,  Fr,  To  sUenoe;  se  /«H 
to  hold  one's  tongue.  The  French  »", 
Faire  taire  le  catwu  dts  ennemiSf  to  ^ 
lence  the  enemy's  cannon. 

To  TAK£.    Thi»verb»  as  Dr.JdiiK 
son  observes,  like  preiM^re  in  Frrct-i, 
is  ased  with  endless  muitiplicit jr  of  reU- 
tions.    Its  uses  are  so  numerous,  tb»t 
the^  cannot  easily  be  exemplified ;  and 
its  mferences,  to  the  words  governed  bv 
it,  so  general  and  lax,   that  theyc^a 
hardly   be  explained  by  any  soooedft- 
neous  terms.      But  oommonly  that  n 
hardest  to  explain   which  least  wants 
explication.  We  shall  content  oursein^* 
with  giving  a  few  general  terms,  u 
which  the  verb  take  is  used  with  ic- 
spect  to  military  matters. 

To  Take,    To  make  prisoner. 

To  Tak£  advantage  of.  To  anil 
oneself  of  any  peculiar  event,  or  openia^ 
whereby  an  enemy  may  be  overcooie, 
viz.— He  took  advantage  of  the  de 
baucheries  which  were  daily  oommit- 
ted  in  the  enemy's  camp,  to  sorpciie 
the  army. 

To  Take  ground  to  the  right  or  Uft, 
To  extend  a  line  towards  either  of  tbost 
directions. 

To  Take  up  quartert.  To  occupy 
locally;  to  go  into  cantonments^  baiw 
racks,  &c..  To  become  stadooaiy  lor 
more  or  less  time.        . 

To  Take  up  the  gauntlet.  The  cor^ 
relative  to  throw  down  the  g^uutief.— 
To  accept  a  challenge 

IToTake  up  armi.  To  embody  so4 
troop  together  for  ofiensive,  or  defeosif  e 
purposes.  We  likewise  say,  to  ukt  ams. 
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To  Take  damn.  To  minute;  lo 
commit  to  paper  what  is  spoken  or 
^ven  oraily.  Hence  to  take  down  liis 
iKTords. 

To  Tam.^  the  Jield.  To  encamp.  It 
likewise  means  generally  to  move  with 
troops  in  military  order. 

To  Take  itu  A  low  phrase,  sig- 
nifying to  cheat,  to  gull.  Otiicers, 
especially  the  junior  clusses,  are  fre- 
quently taken  in  by  usurers  and  money-  < 
lenders,  and  (sometimes  by  ^hat  are 
called  Old  Soldiers, 

jfo  Taae  oaf  a.    To  swear. 
To  Take  up.    To  seize;   to  catch} 
Co  arret»t;  as  to  take  up  a  ric««erter. 

To  Take  on.  An  exprcssiun  in  fami- 
liar use  amon«r  soldiers  t!mt  have  en- 
listed for  a  limited  period,  to  signify  an 
extension  of  »ervice  by  taking  a  fresh 
bounty. 

To  Take.  To  adopt  anjT  particular 
formation : 

Rear  ranks  take  open  order  )  Words  of 
Rear  ranks  take  dose  order  ^  coniuiand 
which  are  used  in  the  British  service. 
For  the  manner  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted, sec  Order. 

To  Ta K  E  co^niiance.  To  investigate 
with  judicial  authority. 

TALC,  {Takf  Fr.)  Isinglass.  In  na- 
tural history,  a  shining,  squamous, 
fissile  species  of  stone,  easily  separable 
into  thm  laminae,  or  scales. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  talc,  viz.  the 
white  talc  of  Venice,  and  the  red  talc 
of  Muscovy. 

TALFi.  Information;  disclosure  of 
any  thing  secret. 

Tale,  Ittc/.  An  Indian  coin  equal 
to  six  shillings  and  eight  pence. 

TALEBEARER,  one  who  officiously 
gives  ill-|udged,   or  malignant,  intellw 
gence.  With  respect  to  the  interior  oeco- 
nomyofmihtary  life,  a  talebearer  is  the 
roost  dangerous  creature  that  could  insi- 
nuate itself  among  honourable  men;  and 
however  acceptable  domestic  informa- 
tion may  sometimes  seem  to  narrow 
miads,  it  will  be  found,  even  by  those 
who  countenance  the  thing,  that  such 
means  of  getting  at  the  private  senti- 
ments of  others,  not  only  defeat  their 
own  ends,  but  ultimately  destroy  every 
species  of  regimental  harmony.     The 
only  way  to  secure  a  corps  from  this 
insidious  evil,  it  for  commanding  offi- 
cers to  tmCt  tboie  with  contcoipi,  vi^ 


would  endeavour  to  obtain  their  coui>- 
teoanoe  by  such  base  and  unofficer-like 
conduct ;  for  it  is  a  known  axiom,  that 
if  there  were  no  listeners,  there  would 
be  no  reporters. 

TALENT.  Quality;  disposition; 
natural  endowment;  an  aptitude  to 
things. 

Count  Tiirpin,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Art  of  War,  makes  the  following  dis- 
tinction between  genius  and  talent :-» 
Talent  remains  hidden  fur  want  of  oo* 
CHsions  u.»  !»hew  itself;  genius  breaks 
through  all  obstacles;  genius  alone 
is  the  contriver,  talent  only  the  work- 
man. 

Talent  of  persuasion^  the  faculty  of 
influencing;  the  act  of  gaining,  or  at* 
tempting  the  passions. 

We  hnd  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this  faculty  in  the  conduct  of  Julius 
Cspsar,  when  he  not  only  quelled  the 
mutiny  of  one  of  his  best  legions,  but 
also  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
their  minds. 

When  the  mutineers  appeared  in  hit 
presence,  they  were  so  struck  with  the 
awe  and  respect  which  his  victories  in- 
spired, that  even  the  boldest  among  them 
could  not  utter  a  single  word.  Then  Ca»- 
sar,  mounting  his  tribunal,  exhorted  them 
to  speak,  and  lay  their  complaints  be- 
fore him.  Hereupon  they  took  courage, 
and  begged  him  to  disclmrge  them,  ai- 
led^ng  their  age,  their  wounds,  and 
their  long  service.  As  CsBsar  was  en* 
tering  on  a  new  war,  they  expected  he 
would  have  courted  tbero,  and,  with 
large  presents,  enticed  tbm  to  follow 
him.  They  were  therefore  thunder^ 
struck,  when  he  answered,  without 
8he*.ing  the  least  surprise  or  concern, 
^  Your  demand  is  just ;  I  do  discharge 
yoUf  and  you  may  be  goneP  Csetar, 
perceiving  the  consternation  and  sur- 
prize th^  words  occasioned  among 
them,  after  having  kept  silence  for 
some  time,  added*- J  do  not,  honeotTf 
design  to  rob  you  qf  your  resoards  / 
these  I  will  give  you^  when  I  shallhave 
triumphed  over  the  rest  of  ma  enemies. 
At  these  words,  tHey  crowded  rotud 
his  tribunal,  begging,  that  since  he  in- 
tended to  reward  them,  he  would  suflfer 
them  to  deserve  the  promised  reoom- 
pence  with  further  services^  But  Cesar, 
without  feeming  to  take  notice  of  their 
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dcmwa^^Go, /eiiom  cUizewty  said  lie^ 
return  to  your  house$  and  /amilies. 
The  word,  fcUao  ciiizenk^  instead  of 
Jellow  $oldiers,  was  like  a  dap  of 
til  under  in  their  ears.  They  all  cried 
out  that  tliey  were  soldiers;  that  they 
had  not  accepted  of  tiieir  disciiarge; 
and  that  they  would  follow  him  intu 
Africa.  But  Cftsar,  preteuding  to  jdes- 
fise  botli  their  offers  and  tlieir  sub- 
nussioDSy  turned  his  back  upon  tl)ein, 

.  and  came  down  from  his  tribunal :  then 
ihe  legionaries,  throwiug  themseives  at 
Ins  feet,  conjured  him  rather  ro  indict 
such  punishments  upon  them  as  their 
insolence  deser\'ed,  than  to  disband 
them  in  so  shameful  a  manuer.  He 
Aoutinuedy  however,  inflexible  for  a 
considerable  time ;  but  at  length,  pre- 
tending to  be  overcome  by  the  impor- 
innities  of  hb  friends^  he  ascended  the 
tribunal  once  more,  and,  addressing 
himself  to  them,  told  them,  That  the  | 
vevolt  surprized  him  the  more,  because 
it  came  from  a  legion,  which  be  had 
always  distinguished  above  the  rest; 
that,  nevertheless,  be  could  not  prevail 
upon  liiimself  to  punish  those,  whom  he 
}i4  once  so  tenderly  loved ;  tlint,  on 
liis  return  from  Africa,  he  would  give 
tbom  the  rewards  he  had  promised,  and 
landt  too  for  their  subsistence;  but 
that  he  would  not  by  any  means  sufier 
them  to  attend  him  iu  the  expedition 
hs  was  now  under takiof^,  in  order  to 
OQBvince  them,  that  he  could  lionquer 
without  them.  This  speech  made  so 
imp  an  impiwsios  on  their  minds, 
lhat»  with  tears  in  their  eyes^  they 
Wagged  he  would  rather  decimate  them, 
than  debar  them  from  sharing  with  him 
febe  glory  of  bis  victories.  We  wiUfoU 
hm  jftm  OS  volunteer s^  tbey  all  cried  out 
with  one  voice,  ^  jran  refuse  to  admit 
m  in  tke  number  of  your  legions.  These 
wordbs^  which  .were  manifestly  spoken 
from  a  tme  sense  of  their  crimen  and 
a  wnOese  repcniauce,  touched  Cassar : 
lie  oould  no  longer  dissemble;  but, 
•Uliag  thesi  a^ain,  fellvm  wlditrt^  he 
|MM  oaiy  freely  foixave  them,  but  de- 
liUied,  that  they  should  share  with  him 
hoth  Ihe  glory  ond  advuniages  of  all 
his  victories.  See  Appiao,  liirt»  Liv. 
X>io. 

Taxb«t,  1>.    This  word  is  nscrf  hy 
the  Freneb  in  the  same  figaratave  sense, 

'  that  it  is  generally  receiv^  in  England. 


We  say  a  man  o{  talents,   as  Adm^i 
lalem  ;  men  of  talents,  ^eai  n  (mt*.  i 

Vn  Talevt  manquij  dem  liU^T, 
Fr,  A  man  of  mistaken  talents,  a  \u 
genius.  i 

£/i^e/-rrr(erTAtENS,  Jr.  to  baryot?'* 
talents,  to  misappi^  natural  tM\i^ 
meiits,  or  suffer  tiieui  to  reuaiaiojicLu 
through  indolence. 

To  TALK,  to  luake  use  of  the  p^  •• 
ers  of  speech.  Oliicers  and  swuka 
are  suictly  forbidden  to  talk  mum 
arms. 

TALLOW,  a  well  known  dsubc  U 
the  fat  of  animals.  It  i^  used  as  a  cu> 
bustible  in  the  coiopositiunol*  iiiv«o{4i 
See  LABORAioftY. 

TALON,  Fr.  in'ar^itectore,  m  ik'- 
namental  moulding,  which  is  ouocvt 
below,  and  convex  above. 

Talon  renversCf  Fr.  an  omaawia 
moulding  which  is  concave  above.  T>:^* 
wo>d  is  likewise  applied  to  many  otter 
things,  as  the  upper  part  of  a  fcjttt, 
ike.  the  end  of  a  pike,  &c 

Taix)h  d^un  Ckevult  Fr.  a  h«» 
heel,  or  the  hind  part  of  his  he0£  T*^ 
literally  means  heel. 

TALDOKDAli,  lud.  the  head  of 
any  department  under  a  siipenor. 

TALPATCiLE;S  Fr.  a  oidasm 
which  is  given  to  the  foot  ioklier»a 
liuugary.  It  is  derived  frooi  Ti^> 
which  in  the  Hungfarian  lapgMS^^ 
nities  sole  of  a  shoe,  aad  plainly  ^'^ 
from  the  ridicule  attaobad  to  it,  tin' 
the  Hungarians  would  rather  lec^* 
horseback  than  on  foot.  ^  Pf^ 
are  strictly  forbidden  to  call  !■••  ■! 
this  uaxae. 

TALUS,  Fr.  This  word  '»  ^oat 
times  written  Talut,  For  its  ap^*''' 
tion  see  FoftTiFiCATtOb'. 

TALUTER,  Fr.  to  give  i  »^  * 
any  diiog  in  fortiticadon. 

TAMBOUR,  in  foctificsuoa,  » > 
kind  of  work  lormed  of  P^^'i*'^^ 
pieces  of  wood,  10  fieet  k»&  a*^ 
inches  thick,  ptantad  does  t^^S^^ 
driven  3  or  S  feet  iato  the  grwni;  * 
that  when  finished,  it  nay  hsse  ekesf 
pearance  of  a  square  redotfbt  ctf  ' 
two.  Loopholes  are  made  6  feet  tf>* 
the  groood,  and  3  feetasuodtf»ab<^ 
inches  kia^  S  hichea  wide  widus,  ^ 
6  without.  Behind  it  a  scdSfoU  ^  ^ 
hi|^,  fur  the  aoldiers  to  Mssd  J^ 
Tlisj  are  fjQsqacotl^  aada  » ^i'^f 
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of  mrwiB  of  the  cwetb-mmj^  at  the  sa-* 
liant  angles,  in  the  gorges,  half-inooov 
aud  ravehuis»&c» 

Ta  m  bou  rs,  in  fortiScatioBy  arealaD  so- 
lid pieces  of  eiyrch  which  are  nmde  intliat 
pckr(  of  tbe  covert-way  that  is  joined  to 
ibe  paeapety  and  lies,  close  to  the  tc»> 
verses,  being  only  3  feet  distanlt  from 
theniK     Thay  sarve  to  prevent  the  oo- 
vert*w^  ffom  being  enAladcd*  ani  ob- 
struct   tlie  enemj'k  view  towards  the 
traverses.     Whan  tambours  ave  aaade 
in    thm  covestp-wajiy    they  answer   tbe 
same  purposes  tutt  weitks  en  eremail- 
l^re  woula« 

Tana^oea  liftewite  aaeans^  infostifioar 
tiou,  a  single  or  isolated  traverse,  which 
serves  to  dose  up  that  part  of  the  co- 
vervwaf  where  a  oooimunieation  might 
have  been  made  in  the  glacis  for  Uie 
purpose  of  going  to  some  detached 
worV. 

Tiiiraoini   also    signiBesi   both   in 
French  and  English,   a  little  box  of 
tioibeiHvork  covered  with    a  cieling, 
within  side  tlie  porcli  of  certain  cbnrcb- 
es,  both  to  prevent  the  view  of  persons 
passing  by,  and  to  keep  off  the  wind, 
^ec   bj-  Bsaans  of  fokhng  doorSi    Ih 
many   instances    it  is   we   same  as 
porch. 
Tavboub,  ¥r.    See  Datrsi. 
Marcher  Tah bovbs  battaiu  et  dra- 
peaux  floUafa,  to  march  with  drums 
bcadng  and  colours  flying. 

TAMBCNia,  Fr.  See  DarHKEK.  We 
fnaquently  use  the  word  drum  in  the 
same  sense  that  tbe  French  do,  viz.  to 
signify  drummer.  We  likewise  say  fife 
for  filer ;  as,  one  drum  and  fife  to  each 
company. 

TAMsooa  M(^,  Fr.  drum-major. 
Batterin  de  Tambour,  Fr.  •the  dif- 
ferent beats  of  the  drum.  The  princi- 
pal beats  among  the  French  are*-Xa 
genirale^  the  general;  JJatMemklUj  the 
assembly ;  JLc  dernier^  the  last  beat;  Le 
drapeaUj  the  troop;  Aux  champs,  to 
the  field;  La  nmrvhe^  die  rnarcn;  La 
diane^  ther^veill^;  Valarmej  to  anas, 
or  die  alarm;  La  cJuunade,  the  parley ; 
Uappei^  the  roll  or  call:  Lafiucine  ou 
brihgrnit  the  workman's  call.  Le  ban 
€t  U  rttrait€* 

Aux  champij  oa  U  premiery  is  lieat 
when  any  particular  corps  of  infantry  is 
ordered  to  march;  but  if  tbe  order 
should  eateod  to  a  whole  aimy,  it  i» 


then  caUcd  La  ginirak,  the  geatral. 
We  do  not  maka  this  distincftian  in  oor 
sccvice^  but  we  omit  the  Phnater,  or 
first  b^,  when  one  regiment,  detach^ 
menty  or  company^  marches  eat  of  • 
camp  or  garrison  wheia  there  are  other 
troops. 

Lb  tecondf  <m  PamiMiefis  to  pveiM> 
tiee  dmt  the  eoloara  are  to  be  seat  far. 

Ea  manhe  is  baatwhaO'trQapaaiardii 
off  tJieir  pacade* 

Battre  la  chargty  <m  haitfa  la  gatefrtp. 
to  beat  the  chai^e^  dr  the  point  of  war. 
This-Qccurswhea  troops  advance  agsinet 
an  enemy.  Battre  ta  retPoUe  is*  to  beat 
the  retreat,  bo  osase  firing,  or-  te  with- 
draw after  the  battle.  It  is  likawise 
used  in  garrisons  to  warn  soldiers  to  ne* 
tire  to  their  quarters; 

Battre  lajricaniet  to  beat  the  long 
roll. — ^A  beat  which  is  practised  to  eali 
soldiers  suddenly  together. 

Battre  la  Dtonc,  to  beat  the  r^eill^. 
This  is  done  in  a  camp  or  garrison  at 
break  of  day.  When  an  army  besieges 
a  town,  the  rev«ll^  is  confined  to  those 
troops  belonging  to  the  infantry  that 
have  raountM  guard,  particularly  ia 
tbe  trenches;  and  it  is  then  followed* 
by  the  discharge  of  those  pieces  of 
ordnance  which  had  ceased  finoa  on  ao* 
count  of  the  darkness  of  the  ni(^t,  that 
prevented  their  being  properly  pointed 
against  die  enemy's  works. 

Tambour  de  batque^  Fr.  a  tabor. 

Tambour  baltant,  Fr.  drums  baatr 
ing. 

Sortir  Tambour  battantf  enteignet 
deplot^eee,  Fr.  to  go  out  drums  beating 
and  colours  flying. 

Tambour,  in  ardiitecture,  a  term 
applied  to  tlie  Corinthian  and  composite 
capitals,  as  bearine  some  resemblance 
to  a  drum,  which  the  French  call  Tmn- 
bour, 

TaMbour  likewise  denotes  a  round 
course  of  stone,  several  whefeof  form 
the  shaft  of  a  column  not  so  high  as  a 
diameter. 

Un  TAMBOURIN,  Fr.  a  timbrel. 

TAMBOURINE,  a  drum»  some- 
tvhat  resembling  the  tabour,  but  played 
in  onr  military  hands  without  either 
stick  or  pipe. 

TAMIS,  Fr.  a  sieve. 

TAMPIONS,  or  ^  ate  wooden  cylin- 

TOMPIONS,      Sders  to   put  into 
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the  mouth  of  the  ^uns,  howitzers,  and 
mortars,  in  traveibng,  to  prevent  the 
dnst  or  wet  from  getting  in.  They  are 
fastened  round  the  muale  of  the  guns, 
itc  by  leather  collars. 

Hiey  are  sometimes  used  to  put  into 
the  chambers  of  mortars,  over  tiie  pow- 
der, when  the  chamber  is  not  full. 

Tampions,  in  se»-servioe  artillery, 
are  the  iron  bottoms  to  which*  the  grape- 
shot  are  fixed ;  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  as  follow,  viz. 

Diatnettr* 
4S-pounder8       6  6-lOths  inches 
83  ditto  '  6 

S4  ditto  5  4-lOths 

18  ditto  4  9-lOths 

13  ditto  4  S-lOths 

g  ditto  S  9-lOths 

C  ditto  6  3-4ths 

4  ditto  2  9-lOths 

If  ditto  2  1-lOth 

I  ditto  1  4-10tb8 

TAMPON,  Fr,  a  wooden  peg  or  in- 
strument which  is  used  to  plug  up  car- 
tridges, petards,  &c.  a  stopper. 

•KiMPONS^  Fr.  in  mason-work,  are 
wooden  pegs  by  which  beams  and 
boards  for  floors  are  fastened  together. 
Tampoks,  Fr.  flat  pieces  of  iron, 
copper,  or  wood,  which  are  used  by  the 
French  on  board  their  men  of  war,  to 
stop  up  holes  that  are  made  by  cannon- 
balls  during  a  naval  engagement. 

Tampons  de  Canon,  tr.  the  apron 
made  of  cork  or  lead,  which  is  put  over 
the  vent  of  any  piece  of  ordnance. 

TANGENT,  (TangentCj  Fr.)  in  tri- 
gonometry,  is  a  right  line  raised  per- 
pendicularly on  the  extreme  of  the  dia- 
ineter,  and  continued  to  a  point,  where 
it  is  cut  by  a  secant,  that  is,  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  center,  through  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  arch,  whereof  it  is  the 
tangent. 

TANK,  Ind,  a  pond  or  pool  of 
water;  a  reservoir  to  preser^'e  the  water 
that  falls  in  the  rainy  seasoq. 

TANNADAR,  Ind.  a  commander 
of  a  small  fort. 

TAP,  a  gentle  blow,  as  a  tap  of  the 
drum. 

TAPABORD,  Fr.  a  sort  of  cap  or 
•louched  hat  made  in  the  English 
fashion  which  the  French  sailors  wear. 
Its  sides  hang  over  the  shoulders,  and 
shield  them  from  rain  in  wet  weather. 


It  likewise  signifies  a  riding-cap,  a  irds* 
tero. 

La  TAPE,  le  TAPON,  on  lAUr 
PON,  Fr.  the  tampion. 

TAPER  on  TAMPONNER  as  C> 
fimi,  Fr.  to  put  in  tbe  tampion;  «-■ 
taper  un  Cmon,  Fr.  to  take  oattix 
tampion. 

TAPE^^  Fr.  that  part  of  a  sinpt 
or  swinging  gate,  wfai<^  serves  to  wa 
and  let  down  a  draw-bridge. 

Tap£-c«,  Fr.  a  falling  gate. 

En  TAPINOIS,  Fr.  sivly,  scatt/f. 

Se  TAPIR,  Fr.  to  lie  squat. 

TAPIS,  Fr.  This  word  literalh 
means  carpet,  and  is  used  by  the  fraud 
in  a  figurative  sense,  y'n. 

Amuter  le  Tapis,  Fr.  to  trifle. 

Mettre  une  affaire  sur  le  Tapis,  Fr 
to  open  any  particular  transactioo,  u 
move  a  business. 

TAPPER,  Ind.  an  express. 

TAPROBANE,  Ind.  the  aodest 
name  for  the  island  of  Ceyk».  he 
derived  from  tapoa,  an  island;  aadki;, 
a  ferry. 

TAT-TTIO      *    ^^^  ilBUM. 

TAR,  a  kind  of  liquid  pitdi  oacdii 
the  composition  of  some  sorts  of  tst 
works. 

TARANTHE,  Fr.  a  thick  iroo  p^ 
which  is  used  to  turn  the  screw  id  > 

TARAU,  Fr.  an  instrument  which 
is  used  in  making  the  nut  of  a  screw.  Ij 
is  a  round  piece  of  steel  with  a  spii* 
shape. 

TARAUDER,  Fr.  to  make  a  We 
like  that  which  b  effected  by  the  operf 
tion  of  the  Tarau. 

TAKD'Venus,   ou    Melandrins,  U, 

late-comers,  or  banditti:    a  hodi^ 
men  who  formerly  collected  wgeij" 
in  France,  without  any  order,  w  auo^ 
rity,  from  the  king,  or  govemmepl,  a^ 
who  were  commanded  by  a  chkt  w 
their  own  selection.    These  troops  of 
compcmies  first  made  their  appet^s** 
in  1860.    They  were  professed  piuD- 
derers,  that  did  a  great  deal  of  !!»«*»« 
in  France,  until  they  made  ian»^' """ 
Italy.     The  author  of  the  X^w*" 
Dictitinnaire   Militaire    huwoacM' 
concludes  this  article  by  o^''^*"^^^ 
the;  term   trop^ht-renut^    or  pw*^ 
coming /oo  soon,  would  hinrebeeow^ 
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suitable   to  the  occupation    of   these 
freebooters. 

TARE,  Fr.  a  word  adopted  by  the 
French  from  tlie  English  term  tar. 
TAREAU,  Fr.  a  screw-tap. 
TARGE,  Fr.  It  is  generally  pro- 
nounced TarguCf  from  whence  is  de- 
rived the  figurative  expression  se  tar- 
purr  J  to  plume  oneVselr,  or  to  be  self- 
s>utHcient  Le  poltron  u  targue  du 
courage  de  ton  p^re,  the  coward  plumes 
hiiTiself  upon  the  courage  of  his  father. 
—See  Target. 

Targe,  Fr,  a  weapon  of  defence. 
Sec  Pavois 

TARGET,  a  sort  of  shield,  being 
originallv  made  of  leather,  wrought 
out  uf  the  back  of  an  ox's  hide.  They 
Vere  much  used  by  the  Scotch. 

Target,  is  also  a  mark  for  the  artil- 
lery, ^c.  to  fire  at  iu  their  practice. 

Target,   a  mark  set  up  at  certain 
distaoces,  to  be  fired  at  with  musquet 
and    balL      The    murk    is   sometimes 
made  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  of  the 
same  size;  and  sometimes  iu  a  circular 
form,  on  which  are  concentrick  circles, 
to  determine  the  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre; the  point  aimed  at.    The  distance 
of  the  target,  from  the  firing  station,  is 
generally  about  a  hundred  yards,  aud, 
for  security,  it  is  placed  at  the  bott4>m 
of  a  hill,  or  a  large  mound  of  earth 
is  raised,  or  faggots  are  piled  up  to 
such  a  length  or  height,  as  is  deemed 
suHicient  to  stop  all  the  stray  balls.    In 
flat  countries  the  latter  securities  are 
absolutely   necessary:     but    in    many 
places  nature  points  out  its  glens  and 
recesses,    where  the    target    may    be 
placed  without  any  aid  from  art,  and 
on  the  sea  side  no  security  is  wantinir. 
In  many  places,  an  old  chalk  pit  an- 
swers the  siune  purpose.    According  to 
the  skill  of  those  who  fire  in  a  flat 
country,  the  mound  behind  the  target 
may  be  made  of  different  dimensions ; 
and  instead  of  a  large  mound,  which  it 
is  often  inconvenient  to  raise  behind 
the  target,  a,  few  small  mounds,    or 
piles  of  faggots,  may  be  raised  between 
the  firing  station  and  a  sraail   target 
mound,  which  shall  answer  the  same 
purpose.    Thus,  suppose  the  distance 
oetween   the   target    mound  and   the 
firing  station  to  be  a  hundred  yards, 
u)d  the  target  mound  to  be  twenty  feet 
•vide^  and  twelve  fieet  high,  two  po- 


sitions may  be  taken,  one  ten  yards, 
the  other  thirty  yards,  from  the  firing 
station ;  and  at  each  two  mounds  should 
be  raised,  lietween  which,  if  the  ball 
passes  low  enough,  it  will  be  stopped 
by  the  target  mound ;  and  if  the  piece 
was  raiseu  too  high,  the  ball  will  be 
stopped  by  u*  cross  bar  of  earth,  or  fag- 
gots, over  the  mounds,  at  one  or  other 
of  the  two  positions.  The  width  of 
the  aperture,  at  the  second  position,  or 
the  position  distant  thirty  yards  from 
the  firing  sUition,  may  be  thus  taken 
by  the  eye.  The  tar;>et  is  supposed  to 
be  fixed  in  the  middle  of  tlie  target 
mound,  the  person  standing  directly 
opposite  at  the  firing  station,  fixes  two 
rods,  or  straight  lines,  meeting  in  a 
point  at  the  lieight  of  his  eye,  and 
making  such  an  angle,  thdt,  looking 
along  each  line,  he  just  sees  the  extre- 
mity of  the '  target-mound.  In  these 
lines,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards^ 
two  upright  poles  are  fixed,  ftnd  the 
space  between  these  poles  is  the  open« 
in^,  through  which,  if  the  ball  goes,  it 
will  be  stopped  by  the  target-mound. 
A  line  being  drawn  between  the  two 
upright  poles,  and  extended  on  each 
side,  to  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet 
from  each,  an  upright  pole  is  fixed ;  and 
if  a  ball  were  fired  through  the  space, 
between  either  of  the  first  fixed,  and 
the  adjacent  poles,  it  would  not  hit  the 
mound,  but  go  wide  of  iL  This  space 
is,  therefore,  to  be  filled  up  with  earth 
or  fa<r>;ots,  to  intercept  the  stray  balls; 
and  over  them  is  to  be  thrown  a  bar,  to 
intercept  the  balls  that  would  otherwise 
SCO  over  the  mound.  The  heiiiht  of  tliis 
bar  from  the  ground,  is  found  by  point^- 
in<;  a  gun  to  the  top  of  the  target- 
mi  mnd,  whilst  a  cross  pole  is  raised  or 
lowered,  till  it  meets  the  eye;  and  over 
the  bar  at  this  height,  is  to  be  raised,  a 
mound  of  earth,  or  faggots,  three,  or 
four,  feet  in  hcii^ht.  A  ball  now  direct- 
ed for  the  target,  might  either  pass 
through  t'lis  a{>erture,  or  be  caught  by 
tlie  mounds  and  cross  bar,  or  go  wide 
of  the  one,  and  over  the  other.  At  the 
distance  of  ten  yards,  from  the  firing 
station,  two  poles  are  erected,  in  a 
stniight  line  from  the  eye  to  the  out- 
ward extremity  of  each  mound,  at  the 
second  position;  and  there  two  mounds 
are  raised  like  the  former,  and  cross 
them  a  bar  is  thrown,  whose  height  is 
6Z  found 
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found  by  pointing  a  gun  to  the  top  of  i 
the  earth,  over  the  cross  bar  ut  the  se- 
cond   position;  and  upon  this  bar  at  I 
the  first  position,  is  raised  earth  or  fiig-  j 
gots,  to  tne  height  of  three,  or  four,  feet,  j 
It  is  manifest,  that  a  ball  directed  to  the  | 
target  will,  if  not  taken  with  an  aim  that 
roust  be  correct,ed  by  a.  st^nder  by,  in 
ft  raw  recruit,  either  pass  through  the 
aperture,  or  be  stopped  by  its  mounds. 
If  it  pass  through  this  aperture,  itlnui^t 
jpass  through  the  aperture  nt  the  second 
position,  or  be  stopped  by  its  mounds : 
and   if   it  passes  tii rough   tiiis  latter 
aperture,  it  must  either  be  stopped  by 
the  ground,  or  by  the  target-mound.  To 
prevent  any  ill  accident  from  the  ball 
Dounding  from  the  ground,  dung  may 
be  raised  to  the  height  of  a  foot  in  two 
places,  iK'hich  will  eBectually  prevent 
mischief.    The  respective  heights  of  the 
target,  and  the  other  mounds,  as  also 
their  widths,  and   the  widths   of  the 
ftpertux's,  and  of  the  bars  over  them, 
and  the  distances  of  the  target  and  the 
Other  mounds,  may  be  ascertained  ac- 
curately by  trigoHometry.    At  several 
places  on  the  continent,  it  is  customary 
tor  the  inhabitants  to   meet,   on    tlxe 
Sunday  afternoon,  to  practice  firing  at 
a  target ;  and  the  practice  gives  a  stea- 
diness which  would  be  found  very  use- 
ful in  the  regular  army.    By  an  easy 
contrivance,  the  target  is  msulc  move- 
fable,  either  advancing  from  the  target-  [ 
mound,  or  passing  by  it,  that  the  eye 
may  be  accustomed  to  a  moving  object. 
This  is  done  by  a  rope,  fixed  to  each  | 
fiide  of   the  target,    and   which   goes  j 
round  two  puUies,  and  is  drawn  by  a  | 
person  behind  the  target-mound ;  and  : 
^ben  it  is  made  to  advance,  or  retreat,  | 
the   target  is  put  on  wheels,  and  the 
ropes  going  round  two  pullies  on  posts, 
between  the  second  position,  and  the 
target-mound,  are  drawn  by  the  man 
behind  the  target-mound,  to  make  it 
advance;  and  for  the  reti-eat,  two  oth^ 
Topes  are  fiied  behind  it,  by  which  it  is 
drawn  back  by  the  person  behind  the 
target-mound.    When  it  is  an  object  to 
aave  the  lead,  a  sheet  of  lead  is  sus-  \ 
pended  behind  the   target,  which   the 
Dalls  perforate;  and^heir  motion  being 
retarded    by    the    vibrating    lead,    is 
dcadrned  by  a  brick  wall  instead  of 
earth  behind,  and  die  balls  fall  to  the 
ground.    Wc  are  indebted  for  this  ar- 
ticle, to  the  ingenious  author  of  a  Trea- 
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tise  on  the  Principles  of  Algebra,  az.". 
o£  several  other  useful  publicatioaf. 

TARIERE,    Jr.      Auger,    vtixDi:. 
gimlet.  The  French  make  a  di&tioci 
with  respect  to  the  gender  oF  tiiis  «rc  - 
When  tney  express  a  large  sized  acj  r 
or  wimble,  they  say,   Uti  gro*  Tart.  .. 
making  it  masculine,    aiid   wheo  t- 
meaii  a  small  sized  one,  thejF   sa\,  (^ 
petite  tantrCf  making  it  feriujiine. 
^    Tariere,    IV.    likewise    stcnifio*  i 
mine/s  tool  with  wliicli  lie  bores  i .:  • 
the  earth.     It  is  used  to  force  ai.  ligiiM 
match  into  the  chamber  of  a  oouare:- 
mine,  and  to  make  it  explode* 

TARPAULIXGS,  are  made  of  stn^-^ 
canvass,  thoroughly  tarred,  and  cc: 
into  different  size^  according  to  tLej 
several  uses  in  the  iield;  such  as:' 
cover  the  powder-wagons  and  tumbrei^ 
(carrying  ammunition)  from  rain:  c;^- 
field-piece  has  likewise  one  to  secii^i 
the  amn^unitiun-boxes. 

To  be  TAllllED.  A  cant  word  o^-l 
among  the  guards  to  signify  the  puoi -la- 
ment which  privates  undergo  aiu>>; 
themselves,  when  thcv  have  been  tnti 
and  sentenced  by  thcu*  own  commue^. 
It  is  the  same  as  being  scabbard«tf  •% 
booted;  with  this  exception,  that  the 
guards  chastise  with  their  cros^-belbw 
whereas  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  l.« 
line  use  their  boots  and  scabbards. 

TART  A  RES,  Fr,  a  word  used  u 
the  French  army,  to  distingbish  offia  r/ 
servants  and  blit-men  from  tlie  soJdier« 
that  serve  in  the  ranks.  Tariare  like- 
wise  moans  a  groom. 

TARTARS,  (Tartares,  Fr.)  Asiatics 
whose  principal  arms  are  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  sabre  or  pike.  Somefcr 
have  Hrelucks  and  pistols. 

Calmuc  Tartars,  a  free  people  in- 
habiting the  borders  of  the  Caspiaa 
Sea,  and  tl»e  banks  of  the  river  Wol^a. 
They  are  iXndcr  the  inmiediate  pro- 
tection of  Russia,  and  in  considerartoo 
of  the  security  they  enjoy,  they  ar« 
obliged  to  serve,  when  called  upon. 
They  consist  of  wandering  hordes,  liv€ 
in  tents,  and  are  armed  with  bows  aud 
arrows.  Some  have  rifle  guns,  with  une 
or  two  pistols.  But  they  areextremetr 
cruel,  and  worse  disciplined  than  die 
Cossacks. 

TARTES,  Fr.    Bogs. 

T  AS,  Fr.  Aheap.  When  the  works 
of  a  fortification  are  lined  with  turf  antf 
fascines,  &x.  small  beds  of  earth  are 

previously 
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previously  prepared  and  laid  one  over 
another,  till  the  necessary  thickuebs  ib 
obtained  ;  when  completed  it  is  called 
Tas  de  gazon  ou  de  placagt ;  a  heap 
of  turf  or  a  placage,  wliich  see.—- 2ii4 
is  likewise  used  in  a  sense  of  contempt 
to  signify  a  croud. — Un  iaidefaineans; 
ft  hrap,  or  croud  of  parasites. 

Un  Ta9  de  tHcmoHgcs,  A  heap  of 
lies. 

Tas  dc  charge,  Fr.  An  arch  made 
in  a  par^ular  manner.  It  is  geuerally 
found  in  gothic  buildings. 

TAS  A,  Ind,  A  kind  of  drum, 
formed  from  a  semi!>])here  of  copper, 
hollowed  out  and  covered  with  goat- 
skin. It  is  hung  before  from  the  shoul- 
ders, and  beat  with  two  rattans. 

TA88EAU,  ¥r.    A  small  anvil.    It 
likewise  si(;iiifies  a  bracket. 

TASSliS.  Annour  for  the  thighs, 
so  called. 

TASSKTTE,  Fr.  All  those  parts  of 
an  iron  armour  which  are  uiitJer. the 
cuirass,  and  serve  to  cover  the  thighs 
of  an  armed  nimi. 

TATI^A,  In  J,  A  bamboo  frame, 
vrhich  encloses  an  herb  called  jawas>sea. 
Frames  of  this  sort  are  nmde  to  put  to 
the  different  o{)enii\gs  of  a  rootn;  by 
throwing  water  against  thein,  the  hot- 
test wind,  in  passing  through,  becomes 
cool. 

TAUGOUR,   Fr,      A    small   lever 
which  is  used  for  vanou<>  purposes. 

lAUI'LNS,  Franci  Tnupins,  Fr.  A 
name  wJiich  was  foruierly  given  to  a 
body  of  free  archers,  or  France  urcluTs, 
in  France.  This  body,  consistutg  chictty 
of  countrymen  and' rustics,  xsere  pr«>- 
bably  so  called  fmm  iauptj  a  mole; 
of  which  there  are  great  quantities  in 
the  Helds.  Taupin  likewise  signifies 
swarthy. 

TAX.  A  tribute,  or  duty  rated  on 
land,  &c. 

Tax  upon  property  or  income  Tax. 
A  tribute  required  from  all  persons, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  of  the  tenth 
part  of  their  incomes,  if  they  exceed 
601.  per  annum. 

This  tox  is  peculiarly  burthensorac 
to  British  officers,  as. may  be  seen  by 
the  following  extract  out  of  the  regi- 
mental companion. 

The  lowest  tradesman  in  Great  Bri- 
tain has  raised  the  prices  of  all  the 
•ommodtties  he  seUs^  in  proportion  to 


the  influx  of  money,  and  the  increased 
value  of  th^  several  necessaries  of  life, 
.  By  so  doin^  he  is  enabled  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  government,  without  ma- 
terially  breaking  into  the  capital  upon 
which  he  began  trade.      Bui  this  is  not 
the  case  of  a  British  officer.    The  sub- 
altern alone  cxreptedi   (and    on   hiiu 
the  tax  does  not  press  so  heavily)  every 
commissioned  otlicer  in   the  army  re- 
ceives the  same  pay  which  was  given 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  when  all 
the  articles  of  life  could  be  bought  for 
two-tliirdyle^s  ttian  they  cost  now.    So 
that  an  individual,  who  laid  out  in  thoss 
days  any  ^iven  sum  for  a  company,  could 
live  upon  liis  pay  with  considerable  ease; 
Whereas,  in  these  dn\s,  heocin  scarcely 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  there- 
fore, humbly  conceive,  tliut  before  the 
le^slatui^   or  government,  interposed 
with  the  army  ou  this  head,  some  steps 
should  have  been  taken,  to  put  military 
men  upon  the  same  ground,  that  their 
fellow  subjects  stand.    Hieir  pay  ought 
to  have  been  increased  in  pro|)ortion  to 
the  rise  of  the  several  commodities  of 
life  ;  and  if  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
be  such,  that  persons  of  alt  descrip- 
tions must    contribute,    let   those   at 
least,  who  make  the  greatest  siicrifices, 
be  entitled  to  conunonjustico.     For  we 
still  maintain— \%  it hout  running:  the  ha- 
zard   of    htr'\U)i  contnidictcd — that   to 
i  tax  one  cia^a  of  the  community,   vvith- 
{  out  considering  it^  relatixc  situation  an 
•  to  others,  is  a  hardship,  if  not  unjust, 
I  bordering  upon  injustice.      F.ven  gene- 
I  rally  coufidertd,  it  is  peculiarly   par- 
tial ;  for  it  operates  upon  British  officers 
in  two  uncommon  ways.     They  pav,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  not  only  as 
much  as  tlieir  fellow  subject**,  out  of  a 
pmperty  which   is   t\%o-thirds  less    in 
value,    (on  account    of   the  increased 
'•  prices  of  the  articles  of  life,  and  froiu 
the  stationary  condition  of  their  own 
resources,)  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne ;    but  tliey  are  also  uixcd 
again  in   the  additionsil  charge  which 
is  made  by  every   tradesman  to  bear 
him,  in  some  degree,  harmless  of  thf 
impost.    See  also  British  Pay. 

Tax  on  the  use  cf  hair  powdery  or 

powder  Tax.    A  contribution  which  is 

i  exacted  from  tlic  public,    and  to  which 

all  officers  in  the  army,  subalterns  ex- 

,  cepted,  are  liable.  The  volunteer  corps 
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are  exempted,  from  the  private  to  the 
colonel  inclusive. 

TCIIAROTCHEKA.  A  small  mea- 
sure of  brandy,  which  the  Uussiaa 
soldier  takes  with  his  toloqueno  on  ser- 
vice. 

TE,  JPr.  a  term  used  among  miners 
to  express  a  figure  which  greatly  resem- 
bles the  letter  T,  and  which  a)nsists  of 
a  certain  arrangement  and  disposition 
of  the  furnaces,  chambers,  or  lodg- 
ments that  are  made  under  any  par- 
ticular part  of  a  fortification,  in  order 
to  blow  it  up.  The  Tc  has  four  lodg- 
ments; the  double  Ti  has  cighc;  aiKl 
the  triple  Tc  has  twelve. 

TEBET,  a  sort  of  hatchet  ^hich  the 
Turks  use  in  war.  It  hangs  suspended 
on  one  side  of  the  saddle. 

TECHNICAL,  (Technique,  Fr.)  All 
terms,  or  words  which  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
particular  arts,  are  called  technkuL 

MoU  Techniques,  Fr.  Technical 
"Words. 

TE  DEUM,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
wUitari/  inattcrSy  is  a  holy  hymn  sung 
in  thanksgiving  for  any  victory  ob- 
tained. 

TEEP,  Ind,  a  contract  or  note  of 
hand. 

TKFTERDA  J^^-^'wrf/:.  The  com- 
missary general  is  so  called  among  the 
Turks, 

TEINT,  {Teintc,  Fr.^  In  painting, 
an  artificial  or  compound  colour,  or  the 
several  colours  which  are  ustd  in  a  pic- 
ture, considered  as  more  or  less,  high 
or  bright,  or  deep  or  £hin,  or  weakened, 
&c.  to  give  the  proper  rtTiovo,  or  soft- 
ness, or  distance,  o:c.  ol'  beveral  ob- 
jects. 

.  Tf.ixt,  which  is  used  to  draw  a  plaUj 
Teint  dont  on  se  serf  pour  Itver  unplan, 
Fr,  Teint,  in  general  acceptation  of 
the  word,  means  any  shade  that  is  given 
to  an  object  which  is  raised  from  tlie 
canvas,  paper,  &c.  and  placed  in  per- 
specti>e. 

TELAM0N£8,  a  term  used  in  au- 
cient  architecture,  to  express  the  figures 
of  men  supporting  entablatures,  and 
other  projectures. 

TELEGRAPH^  a  machine  by  which 
any  combination  of  lettei-s,  or  words, 
may  be  made  known  in  fine  weather, 
to  a  person  wkhin  sight  of  it,  by  means 
of  a  telescope.    It  is  made  ia  England 


with  three  upright  bestms,  mod  Cii^ee 
cross  parallel  beams^  ^rbich  diride  li. 
space  between  ti)e  foar  outside  bean^ 
into   six    corapartmeots,     to    each  «< 
which  is  a  shutter,  opened,  or  shut,  br 
means  of  a  string  and  pulley.      Ubuer 
this  machine  is  a  room  provided  %  Ji 
telescopes,  in  whicli  the  observer,  ss* 
ting  at  a  table,  can,   bj  drawing  ibe 
stnngs,  open,  or  shut,  any  shutter  &: 
pleasure.    The  letters  of  the  alpfast^ 
are  expressed  according  to  agrceme::*, 
each  by  a  certain  position  of  tbe  dLut- 
ters,  and  the  other  positions   serve  rl' 
any  signal  which  has   beeu   preriiAi.^; 
determined  upon.    At  proper  diataDCtN 
machines  of  this  kind  are  erected,  uu 
in  each,  the  observer  is  to  keep  a  w«i£r> 
ful  eye  on  the  two,    betwc*en  which  :« 
is,  and  upon  tlie  signal  ^ivcn  by  eitbc% 
to  take  notice.     Suppose  it  to  be  ni^-c 
by  shutting  all  tlie  shutters,  be  dni^9 
all  the  stnngs,  by  which  his  sbuctcn 
are  all  closed,  and  waits  till  the  obserr^* 
at   the  next  telegraph    has    done  tbt 
same.*    He  now  observes,  with  the  Ur 
lescope,  the  new  position  of  the  shut- 
ters at  the  first  telegraph,  which  he  rt« 
peats,  and  wi-ires  it  oowu  in  a  bool, 
waiting  also  till  the  second  tele^^ni 
has  done  the  same.    In  the  same  nm- 
ner,  every  new  position,  made  by  t< 
first,  is  repeated  by  the  middie  and  la 
last  telegraph,  and  so  on  by  as  oorni 
telegraphs    as  there  may   be   betweea 
the  first  and  last  station.     The  time  re- 
quired to    convey  intelligence,  in  in:* 
manner,  may  easily  be  calculated  \i  it 
is  done  by  letters ;  each  letter  is  matis 
by  moving  one,  or  more  ropes,  and  to- 
cording  to  the  number  or  letto^  ind 
words,  for  tliere  is  a  mark  for  tbe  end 
of  each  word,    the  larger  will  be  tht 
time  of  making  the  signals;  but  this  is 
so  short  a  time,  that  in  five  minote^ 
intelligence    may    be  cxmveyed   froa 
Deal  to    London^  a  distance  of  up- 
wards   of  seventj   miles.      Numbers 
may  be  made  with  great  ease;   tho^ 
a  position  is  g^i'en^  denoting,  that  tht 
following  positions  represent  otimbefS| 
and  then  tiiere  are  nine  positions  de- 
termined on  for  tbe  nine  figures,  ao4 
one  for  the  cypher;   and  any  nomber 
may  now  be  represented  in  the  sami 
manner,  as  with  the  figures  in  wiitio^ 
The  first  position  stands  for  a  %are  19 
the  place  of  oiut^  the  fOGOPd  (»  ^ 
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It^ure   iu   the  place  of  tens,   the  tiiird 

for  a  6{^ure  in  the  place  of  huiidredsy 

suid  so  on.     Thas  supposing  it  had  l)eeu 

ii|!;reecl  upon,  that  the  first,  third,  fourth 

Liud  sixth   shutters  being  open^  should 

iitea.li    the   eneuiy  has  lauded,  and  the 

three     6rst    open    represent  Roianey. 

Then  it   woula  require  eleven  positions 

to   say :      The  enennf  has  landed  forty 

thiniuind  men  at  Komne^f  which  would 

be   known-  at  London  in  ten  minutes, 

and    every  movement  of  the  enem/s 

troops    would    be  known  in   London, 

within  five  minutes  after  it  was  made, 

till    the  enemy  had  taLen  possession  of 

the  nearest  telegraph.    Telegraphs  may 

be  made  portable  tor  the  use  ot  armies, 

and  instead  of  frames,  posts  widi  balls 

\  will   answer  the  same  objects.      Also 

a  sush  window  with  six  p;uies  of  glass, 

may  serve  the  same  purpose,  a  piece  of 

paMcbo^ird  being  adapted  toeacli  pane; 

and   such  is  the  facility  of  corrcsponiH 

ing  by  signals,  that  in  case  of  invasion, 

'    by  means  only  of  steeples  and  houses, 

'   with  a  few  flags  and  pasteboard,  every 

inoveiuent  of  an  eneqiy  may  be  known 

'    over  the  whole  kingdom,  within  six  hours 

after  it  has  been  made. 

Mari/ie  Telegraph,  an  invention  of 
Capt.  Sir  Hume  Popham^  of  the  royal 
Davy>  has  been  used  with  great  benefit 

*  by  him  at  different  times,  and  by  many 
'^    others.     When  Admiral  Dickson  com- 

iQanded  the  North  Sea  fleet,  during 
the  late  war,  and  was  lying  off  Elsiueur, 
Sir  Home  Popliam  was  stationed  off  Co- 
penhagen with  the  Romney  man  of  war. 
'  To  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  intelli- 
'"  gence,  the  latter  invented  a  set  of 
flnes  to  be  used  as  a  sea  telegraph ;  and 
altnough   the  distance   between  these 

>  pUces  is  at  least  sx  miles,  yet  it  was 

>  conveyed  in  five  minutes.     He  after- 
wards practised  it  while  commanding 

^     in  the  Red  Sea,  and  brought  it  to  great 

*  perfecdon.    On  his  return  from  thence 
f      to  Calcutta,  he  printed  at  the  Com- 
pany's press   there,    a  small  volume, 

I  entitulcd  "  A  Marine  Vocabulary ;  or, 
I       Telegraphic  signals.^     In  April  1803, 

he  returned  to  England,  and  submitted 
f  his  plan  to  several  of  die  first  naval 
f  characters,  who  approved  highly  of  it, 
I       and  deemed  that  it  might  be  of  the 

most  essential  service  iu  the  roval  navy. 
^      This  iaductd  him  to  reprmi.  lus  work 
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with    gi*eat    additions    and    improve- 
ments. 

It  is  divided  into  thrte  parts,  the 
second  and  third  not  beiajr  m  the  ori« 
ginal  work.  The  two  fir^t  parts  consist 
of  a  thousand  words  alphabetically  ar* 
rant;ed,  and  die  third  of  as  many  sen- 
tences, also  arranged  alphabetically 
from  a  leading  word.  The  tirst  number 
of  the  first  part  bc<;ias  with  26;  the 
preceding  25  comprize  the  letters  oi 
the  alphaliet,  from  A  to  Z,  and  nUm^ 
liers  from  1  to  2a.  Plugs  are  made  ta 
represent  these. 

The  words,  iu  the  first  part,  are  those^ 
mosdy  made  use  of  in  conversntioa 
and  writing.  The  second  part  begin) 
with  102(3,  and  cunsibCs  of  words  next 
useful  to  those  in  the  first,  or  which 
have  been  forgot.  The  third  part  begin« 
with  202G,  and  is  made  up  of  short 
sentences,  applicable  to  miiiLiry,  or  ge- 
neml,  conversation.  The:>e  are  intended 
to  save  the  use  of  many  signals;  as 
by  one  flag  a  whole  message  may  be 
conveyed. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  diat 
flags  represent  the  alplialiet  and  figures. 

There  are  also  die  following  flags 
made  use  of  :-«-A  cypher  flat;,  a  sub- 
sUtute  flag,  a  preparative  flag,  and 
flags  to  distinguish  a  mes><));e  finished^ 
undtrstood,  not  understood,  or  message' 
to  lie  answered,  and  a  numerical  pei»* 
nant.  A  flag  hoi*>ifd  alone,  or  under 
another,  represents  units;  when  two 
flags  are  hoisted,  the  upper  represents 
tens;  when  three  are  hoisted,  the  up- 
permost is  to  represent  huudrcds,  the 
next  tens,  and  the  iQwest  units.  Tlie 
thousands  are  denoted  by  balls  or  pen- 
nants, as  may  appear  most  likely  to  be 
seen,  inferior  or  superior;  superior 
1000,  mferior  3000;  as  for  example:— 

No.  1026— Aback. 

No.  9026— Shall  i  leave  off  action? 

When  the  substitute  flag  is  hoisted 
under  other  flags,  it  is  to  represent  tha 
same  figure  as  the  flag  immediately 
aliove it.— For  example:  to  lepreseat 
di6  number  S3,  the  subsdUitc  flag  roust 
be  placed  under  that  representing  3. 
When  the  cypher  is  put  under  other 
flags,  it  repi-eseuts  die  cypher;  at 
onder  3,  it  stands  for  30. 

Words,  not  iu  the  vocabulary,  may 
be  spelt  by  the  numerical  alphabet 
from  1  to  25, .  Whea  it  is  necessary  to 
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express  nomben  in  a  message,  the  nu-  >j 
merical  peunant  must  be  hoisted  with  ! 
Che  sigoai.  When  it  is  incoovenient  to  | 
hobt  three  flags,  and  a  pennant  at  the  j 
flame  place,  the  two  upper  may  be  at 
one  place,  and  the  two  others  at  ano-  | 
Cher ;  taking  pbices  progressively,  as  | 
follows:  first,  main;  second,  fore; 
third,  mizcn ;  fourth,  gaft;  fifth,  ensign- 
•taff: 

In  cases  of  doubt,  a  ship  is  to  repeat 
the  signal  instead  of  the  answering 
pennant;  or  when  any  particular  num- 
Der  in  a  message  is  not  understood,  it 
is  expressed  by  hoisting  tiie  numerical 
pennant,  with  the  word,  or  sentence, 
beginning  from  the  fir^t  word.  For 
example :  if  it  was  the  fourth  word, 
when  the  message  was  finished,  the 
Bumerical  peunant  (4)  roust  l>e  hoisted 
Dy  the  ship  not  understanding.  The 
fhip  making  signal  is  then  to  repeat 
that  word ;  and  if  not  then  compre- 
hended, to  change  it  for  one  nearest 
and  synonimous.  When  the  cypher 
flag  is  hoisted  singly,  it  is  to  annul  the 
signal  made,  or  maliing. 

Sir  Home  Popham's  marine  telegraph 
'does  not  in  any  degree  interfere  with 
the  signals  established  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  for  the  use  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's imvy. 

The  marine  telegraph  is  used  by  the 
Alps  of  the  honourable  East  India 
Company. 

TELESCOPE,  {Telescope,  Fr.)  An  op- 
tical  instrument,  coin|ioSed  ot  lenses, 
by  means  of  which  remote  objects  appear 
as  if  nigh  at  hund.  The  telescope  was 
invented  by  Galila;o. 

TELINGY,  Ind.  A  word  used 
upon  the  Coromandel  coast  to  signify 
Sepoy. 

To  TcLL  qffl  A  term  used  in  mili- 
tary formations,  to  designate  the  rela- 
tive' proportions  of  any  given  body  of 
men.  Thus  a  battalion  may  be  told  off 
into  wings,  grand  divisions,  divisions  or 
companies,  subdivisions  or  sections.  It 
is  the  peculiar  duty  of  every  adjutant 
and  serjeant-major  to  be  particularly 
expert  at  telling  off.  Smiadrons  of 
horse  are  told  off  by  halt  squadrons, 
4  divisions,  8  sub-divisions,  ranks  by 
tlirees,  and  files  right  and  left. 

T^MERAIRE,  J>.  Rash;  heed- 
less of  danger.*      Un  homme  timeraire, 

a  nub  miui.     A  f  reoch  author  ob- 


serves under  this  w<wtl,  (mfter  hm^  • 
said  the  ^French  were  amtuialhF  tz^''. 
that  courage  is  not  alwajs  an  izui«:^* 
or  even  a  companion,  of  fvtaluie«?s  s^ 
the  latter  too  often  exceeds  the  bevi 
of  sober  discipline.      There  are,  L  ^ 
ever,  occasions  and  momeDts^  in  « . 
a  soldier  may  be  rash;   particular.' . 

a  storming  party,  and  when  he  nk. .. 

a  breach. 

TEMOIN,  Fr.  a  witness.     It  Ix- 
wise  signifies  the  second  in  a  doeL 

A  piece  of  tinder  (is  also  so  caJ? . 
whicif  corresponds  in  size  and  prepa.'?- 
tion,  with  that  which  a  miner  lavs  j.*  - 
the  saucisson.  By  means  of  this  du^- 
cate,  he  can  ascertain  the  momeDt  .' 
explosion. 

Temoirs,  Fr.  In  cUil  and  miliur* 
architecture,  are  pieces  of  earth  iC' 
standing  as  marks  or  witnesses  in  v-. 
fosses  or  places  which  the  workmen^ 
emptying,  that  they  may  know  exac^.; 
how  many  cubical  fathoms  of  eani 
have  been  carried. 

TEMPER.  A  state  of  steel  or  o6e: 
metal,  that  best  fits  it  for  the  use  :> 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.— Thus,  the 
blade  of  a  sword  should  be  so  temp»T«: 
as  to  admit  of  considerable  iewirt 
without  breaking,  yet  so  elastic  as  tj 
return  to  its  shapes  on  tiie  pru9a.t 
being  removed. 

To  Temper.  In  a  military  spq"^. 
to  form  metals  to  a  proper  degree  <■( 
hardness 

TEMPEST,  (Tenipfie,  Ft.)  .Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  utmost (.-'- 
lence  of  the  wind :  the  names  bv  nbdi 
the  wind  is  culled  according  to  the  gra- 
dual increase  of  its  force  seem  to  be,  a 
breeze;  a  gale;  a  gust;  a  storm;  a 
tempest. 

TEMPLAR,  (JempUer,  Fr.)  See  Mi- 
litary Orders. 

TENABLE,  (Tenable,  Fr.)  such  as 
may  be  maintained  against  opposition; 
such  as  may  be  held  against  attacks. 

TENAllLE,  Fr.  (This  word  lite- 
rally means  shears.)  A  military  erolo- 
tion  which  was  performed  in  tlie  times 
of  the  ancients.  In  page  206  of  01^ 
servations  on  the  Military  Art,  we  have 
the  following  account  of  it  :^ 

A  phalanx,  attacked  by  a  loien^  or 
triangular  wed^,  bent  its  right  anci  left 
forward  by  a  naif-quarter  conversioo, 
each  wing  on  their  conunoa  oeoter ;  and 
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kvhen  they  found  themselves  opposite  the 
sides  of  the  enemy's  arrangement,  they 
f-acli  marched  on  their  own  side,  right 
btilore  them ;  by  which  meuns  they  both 
inclosed  and  attacked  the  enemy  toge- 
t  her,  at  the  same  time,  while  the  head 
%%-as  eneaged  and  at  blows  with  the  cen- 
t«-r    of  the  phalanx   that   hud  kept  its 
ground.     Such  is  the   dfscription   au- 
thors have  left  us  of  the  design  and  ef- 
fects of  this  manoeuvre. 

Xhe  tenaille  had  considerable  advan- 
tage  over  the  triangular  wedge;    but, 
according  to  the  Chevalier  Folard,  it  was 
not  equally  etficacious  against  tlie  co- 
luTun.     The  latter  could  alter  the  direc- 
tion of  its  march,  and  full  upon  one  of 
the  wings,  whether  in  motion  or  not,  or 
detach  the  section  of  tlie  tail,  or  rear,  to 
take  its  wings  in  flank,  while  it  was  oc- 
,   cupied  in  making  thequarter conversion. 
The  colu mn  and  Unailie  were  formed  for 
acting  against  each  other,  and  could  only 
be  victorious  over  one  another  by  the 
superior  abiUties  bf  their  commander. 
I   fancy,  however,  the  column  was  al- 
ways exposed  to  less  danger  than  the  te^ 
nailUy  for  the  Uitter  could  nut  pursue 
the  colunui  without  changing  its  order; 
^vhereas  the  column  must  destroy,  and, 
in  a  manner,  annihilate  the  tcntulle,  in 
case  it  could  once  break  it. 

The  tenailte  is  unquestionably  an  ex- 
cellent manoeuvre,  and  strictly  conform- 
able to  a  very  wise  maxim,  wliich  directs 
us  to  multipljir  our  strength  and  efforts  as 
much  as  possible  against  one  point    We 
sometimes,  indeed,  make  use  of  it  in  war 
without  being  sensible  of  its  advantages. 
This,  however,  does  not  hinder  the  ma- 
no'uvre  from  being  welt  performed ;  for 
the  nature  of  the  ground  not  being  level 
like  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  commander  in 
ranging  his  troops,  according  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  situation,  does  not  form 
a  perfect  tenai/iv,  such  as  may  be  drawn 
or  sketched  out,  but  one  of  an  irregu- 
lar kind,  wliich  produces  the  same  ef- 
fects; and  this  is  what  should  be  sought 
on  all  occasions. 

Temailles,  in  fortification,  are  low 
works  made  in  the  ditch  before  tho  cur^ 
tains.  There  are  tliree  sorts :  viz.  the 
first  are  the  faces  of  the  bastions  pro- 
duced tiU  they  meet,  but  much  lower; 
the  second  liave  faces,  flanks,  and  acur- 
ta^;  and  the  third  have  only  faces  and 
Baakfl. 


Singie  Tenaille,  (Tenaille  iimplCf 
Fr.)  is  a  work  whose  front  is  advaui;ed 
towards  the  country,  having  two  faces, 
formine  a  re-entering  angle :  its  two 
long  sides  terminate  on  the  counterscarp^ 
opposite  to  the  angle  of  the  shoulder. 

Dou  bie  Te  N  A I  LLEj  f  Tenaille  double^ 
oufianquce^  Fr.)  is  a  work  whose  front^ 
havuig  4  faces,  forms  2  re-entering,  and 
3  saliant  angles:  its  long  sides  are  like- 
wise  parallel,  and  terminate  on  the 
counterscarp,  opposite  to  the  angle  of 
the  shoulder.  Botp  tfie  single  and  dou- 
ble tenailles  have  this  fault,  viz.  that 
they,  are  not  flanked  or  defended  at  the 
re-entering  an^le,  because  the  height  of 
the  parapet  hmders  the  soldiers  from 
discovering  before  that  angle.  Tliere- 
fore  tenailles  should  only  be  made  when 
there  is  not  room  enough  to  make  horn- 
works.  The  ramparts,  parapets,  ditch- 
es, covcrt^way,  and  glacis  ^f  tenailles^ 
are  the  same  with  other  out-works. 

Tkxaille  ofaplacCj  is  what  is  com- 
prehended between  tlie  points  of  two 
neighbouring  bastions;  as  the  faces, 
flank,  and  curtains.  Hence  it  is  said, 
the  enemy  attacked  the  whole  tenaille 
of  a  place,  when  they  made  two  attacks 
on  the  faces  of  the  t%vo  bastions. 

Tenailles,  ¥r.  pincers,  nippers,  te- 
nails. 

TKXAILLEll,  Fr.  to  tear  oflF  the 
flesh  with  red  hot  pincers.  This  pu- 
nisliment  existed  in  civilized  Europe, 
until  a  year  or  two  before  the  French 
revolution. 

TEN  AILLON,  Fr.  This  is  some- 
times called,  among  the  French,  grande 
lunette.  It  is  a  work  composed  of  two 
piu'ts,  each  of  which  covers  the  faces  of 
the  halt-moon ;  in  whose  front  the  te« 
naillon  is  constructed. 

Vn  Ten  AILLON,  Fr.  a  little  tenaille. 
See  Fortification. 

TENDELET,  Fr.  an  awning;  such 
as  is  used  on  board  of  ship^  and  over 
carnages,  in  hot  countries. 

TEXDRF^  Fr.  to  stretch ;  to  spread. 
This  word  has  various  significatioiis  in 
the  French  language.  In  military  mat* 
ters,  it  is  common  to  say, 

Texdre  un  picge  d  quelqu^un,  Fr.  to 
lay  a  snare  for  any  body. 

Ten  DUE  une  marquiUf  unetente,  F%r 
to  pitch  a  marquee,  a  tent. 

TENUi,  fr.  to  hold,  to  keep,  &c. 
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Teh  IK  tete  i  quelqu^uiif  Fr.  to  cope 
with  any  bodj. 

Tesir  la  Campagnty  Fr.  to  keep  the 
field. 

Tehib,  JV.  to  hold  ont^  as  in  a 
ttegc. 

Tehtr,  Fr.  to  cover,  as  2>  Camp 
titnt  tarU  de  terrainy  the  camp  coTers 
io  mnch  groond. 

Teh  IE  ttne  Armte  en  mpeetf  Fr.  to 
keep  aa  army  in  a  constant  state  of 
inertness. 

Tlnir  fete  ^  rennemi,  Fr.  to  face 
the  enemy ;  to  hold  up  against  all  his 
attacks. 

Se  Tenir,  Fr»  to  remain;  to  suy; 
to  hold  fast. 

Se  Tenir  hien  a  chetalf  Fr.  to  sit 
Well  on  horseback,  to  have  a  good  seat. 

TEXON,  (Tenan^  Fr.)  any  thiog 
that  holds  or  keeps  fast. 

Tenon  ifarquehuse,  Fr.  loop  of  a 
gun. 

TENT,  (Tenfe,  Fr.)  (This  word  is 
origiDaily  derived  from  the  Latin  tendo, 
I  stretch ;  whence  tendrey  to  stretch.)  A 
toldier's  moveable  lodging  place,  com- 
monly made  of  canvas^  and  extended 
vpon  poles. 

The  sizes  of  the  oncers  tents  are  not 
Jiied ;  some  regiments  have  them  of  one 
size,  and  some  another.  A  captain's 
tent  and  marquee  is  generally  1(){  feet 
broad,  14  deep,  and  8  high :  those  of 
the  subalterns  are  a  foot  less :  the  ma- 
jor's and  lieutenant-colonel's,  a  foot 
larger;  and  the  coloners  2  feet  larger. 

The  subalterns  of  foot  lie  two  in  a 
tent,  those  of  horse  but  one. 

The  tents  of  private  men  are  6{  feet 
square,  &  ftet  high,  and  hold  5  soldiers 
each. 

The  tents  for  the  horse  are  7  feet 
broad,  and  9  feet  deep :  they  hold  like- 
wise 5  men  and  their  horse  accoutre- 
ments. 

In  a  common  infantry  tent,  the  length 
of  the  ridge  pole  is  7  feet;  length  of 
standards  6  feet— Weight  comple,te  27 
pounds. 

Bell  Teni'S,  so  called  from  their  re- 
semblance to  a  bell.  The^  serve  to 
shelter  the  fire-orms  from  rain. 

Round  TEKTy  a  circular  tent  which 
4:on tains  12  men;  the  weight  complete, 
with  polesy  43  Ibs^— Length  •  of  pole,  9 
feet.      ^ 

H/MpUal  Tm^T|  a  large  coounodious 
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tent,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  skL 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  when  a  o»> 
ta^ous  disorder  breaks  ont  in  a  caoifi, 
or  in  barracks,  the  persons  infected  arc 
removed  from  the  nospital  and  lodged 
in  a  tent,  which  is  pitched  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  neighbooriioodL  It  is  asoal 
for  the  commanding  officer  of  the  rec- 
ment  to  order  one  or  more  sentries  ta 
lie  furnished  to  the  regimental  hospitiL 
and  the  same  to  the  h(»pital  tent,  whkh 
sentries  are  directed  to  perrnit  no  penoQ 
to  enter  but  those  concerned  in  tlie  hos- 
pital, or  belonging  to  the  staff,  and  q& 
oers  of  the  regiment.  They  are  to  be 
particularly  careful  in  preventing  bqiior* 
or  any  thing  improper  from  beins;  carried 
into  the  hospital;  nor  are  they  topenut 
any  patient  to  go  out  (to  the  necessarr 
eicepted)  without  a  ticket  of  leave  froa 
the  attending  surgeon.  See  paf^  SO 
and  21  of  Regu/at  Urns  for  the  better  Afie 
naeement  of  the  Sick, 

Laboratory  Tent,  in  artillerr,  a 
large  tent  which  is  sometimes  carried  Q» 
the  6eld  for  the  conrenience  of  fire- 
workers and  bombardiers.  The  weight 
complete,  with  poles,  pins,  &c.  3  c«t 
34  lbs.  length  of  ridge  pole  18  feet, 
length  of  poles  14}  feet. 

Tent  bedstead,  a  small  portable  be^ 
stead,  so  contrived  as  to  <»rrespoad 
with  the  shape  of  an  officer's  teot. 

TEKT-pin^  pieces  of  wood,  which 
are  indented  at  the  top,  and  made  sharp 
at  the  bottom,  to  keep  the  cords  of  a 
bent  or  marquee  firm  to  the  earth. 
There  are  four  large  ones  which  serve 
for  the  weather  cords. 

TEXT-po/es,  the  poles  upon  which  a 
teot  or  marquee  is  supported. 

TENT-tt'a//*.    See  Wall. 

Teitt  likewise  means  lint  to  put  in  a 
wound. 

TENTED,  having  tents  |Htched  on 
it.    Hence  the  tent^  field. 

TENTORIA,  the  tents  or  pavUkms 
under  which  the  ancient  Roman   sot' 
diers,  and,  indeed,   the  shepherds  of 
Italy  were  accustomed  to  lie.   The  first 
tents  were  made  out  of  the  brandies  of 
trees;  these  were  improved  into  cowrs 
made  of  the  skins  or  wild  beasts^  and 
kept    together   by   means    of     cordsL 
When  tlie  Romans  wished  to  expi«ss  a 
distinction  between  a  siridief^s   «iid  a 
shepherd's  tents,  the^  said  of  the  former 
iiibpeUilmt  eucj  to  be  onder  skin*;  in 
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the  same  manner  that  we  say,  to  be 
under  canvas.  During  the  winter 
months,  the  Roman  tents  were  made 
oF  \v(H)d. 

TERGipUCTEUR,  JPr.  from  the 
T^Atin  tergiductor^  the  brin^rer  up  of  a 
rcsir  file  of  soldiers,  or  Sirre-fiU, 

JMililaty  Terms,  (I'ermes  dt  guerre, 
T*r.)  certain  technical  expressions,  which, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  ought  to 
be  used  by  every  military  man,  when 
he  writes  apon  his  profession,  or  when 
he  relates  the  events  of  war. 

TERNIR,  Fr,  to  tarnish ;  to  soil. 
Tern  I R  $a  reputation^  Fr.  to  tarnish 
•ne's  reputation. 

•    TERPAN,  Fr,  a  scythe  with  a  han- 
dle to  it,  which  the  Turks  use  in  war. 

TERRAIN,  Fr.  This  word  is  some- 
times written  terrein,  and  signifies,  ge- 
nerally, any  space  or  extent  of  ground. 
Gagner  du  TiKViAts  peu-a-peuy  Fr.. 
to  gain  ground  little  by  little. 

yerdre  du  Terrain,  Fr,  to  lose 
fround. 

Menager  $on  Terrain,  Fr.  to  make 
the  most  of  your  ground.  It  is  hkewi>e 
used  in  a  figurative  sense,  viz.  Un  bomnte. 
est  fart  quand  il  at  sur  son  terrain,  Fr. 
A  man  always  bprnks  with  great  confi- 
dence when  he  is  thoroughly  master  of 
the  subject, 

Tekuaix  du  camp,  Fr.  the  ground 
tv it  11)11  the  iinrn  of  euciunpment. 

jMTCcr  ie  Terjiain,  tr,  to  recon- 
noitre, to  take  a  survey  of  ground. 

Chicaner  IcTlrkais,  Fr,  to  dispute 
the  ground ;  to  fight  it  inch  by  inch. 

Tenir  un  grand  Terrain,  Fr.   to 
take  up  much  ground. 
TERRASS.    Sec  Mortar. 
TERR  ASS,     ;  (  Terrasse,  Fr.)  a  plat- 
'  TERRAS8E,  >form;    a    bank     of 
TERRACE,    3  earth  %  an  open  rais- 
f  d  walk  in  a  garden,  fkc^    Among  the 
ancients  a  bank  of  this  sort  answered 
the  purpose  of  an  epaulement  in  mo- 
dem fortiScatiOD.  This  bank  was  raised 
behind  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  sur- 
rounded the  fosse,  and  served  as  a  co- 
ver for  the  archersy   who  poured  in 
lowers  of  darts,  while  the  exterior 
defences  of  a  fortified  town  or  place, 
were  insulted  at  all  points.    The  ter- 
rasses  also  answered  the  same  end,  in 
those  days,  that  trenches  and  contra- 
valladoDs  do  in  these  times.    A  terrass 
likfwist  tjpufied,  in  forawr  (imc%  a 


sort  of  cavalier,  which  was  carried  .  to 
a  great  height,  in  order  to  overlook  and 
command  the  walls  of  a  town.  These 
terrasses  were  constructed  by  means  of 
mantelets,  whicb  stood  very  high,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  working, 
parties  from  the  arrows,  Sec.  of  the  be- 
si^ed :  Alexander  tlie  Great  had^  fre* 
queut  recourse  to  these  terrasses  whea 
he  attacked  a  town. 

Confre-TERRASSE,  Fr,  a  terrace,  or 
platform,  that  is  raised  above  another* 

TERRASSER,  Fr.  to  throw  down ; 
to  rout  completely. 

TERRASSIEll,  Fr,  This  word  is 
used  among  the  French  not  only  to  sig-  • 
nify  the  person  who  undertakes  to  see 
heaps  of  earth  removed,  &c.  for  any 
specific  purpose,  but  likewise  the  man 
who  actually  carries  it. 

TERRE,  Fr,  earth,  ground. 

Im  Teare,  Fr,  the  earth ;  the  ground. 

Ouvrages  ^cTerre,  Fr,  works  which 
are  thrown  up  with  earth.  This  docs 
not,  however,  imply,  that  nothing  but 
earth  is  used;  since  pidisudcs,  traverses, 
chevaux  de  frizes,  6ic,  may  also  form 
part  of  the  defence. 

A  Terse,  Fr,  on  the  earth  gr 
ground. 

Etre  genou  ^  Terre,  Fr.  to  kneel. 

Genoa  d  Terre,  Fr,  kneel;  a  word 
of  command  used  in  the  French  ser* 
vice. 

TERRE-PLEIN,  Fr.   See  Fojaxiyi- 

CATION. 

TERRER,  ($e  Terrer,  Fr.)  to  hide 
under  ground.  The  French  say,  dcs 
fcnt  de  guerre  se  sont  bicn  terrei;  mean- 
ing thereby,  that  they  had  thrown  up 
entrenchments  with  earth,  so  as  to  be 
covered  from  the  enemy's  fire.  Terrer 
une  artifice,  to  cover  Uie  head  of  any 
fire-work  with  eartli. 

TERliES-i4//Mrn(/^a,  Fr.  earths  that 
have  been  used  in  the  cleansing  of  salt-  . 
petre.    Sitltpetre-meu  call  these  eartlis 
Tcrre$  rcanimecs, 

TERREUR,  Fr.  fear;  apprehensipn, 

Bepandre  la  TERREUR,Tr.  to  spread 
terror;  to  canse  dismay.  Jeter  later' 
reur  parmiM  ies  cnn'emi$,  to  throw  terror 
nmonest  the  enemies.  A  French  au- 
thor has  made  a  very  just  distinction 
between  causing  fear  and  apprehension 
to  exist  in  an  adversary's  army,  and  oc- 
casioning terror  and  disma\,  among  tli6 
inhabitants  of  a  country,  through  which 
^  A  '  troops 
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troops  are  obliged  (o  murch.  Marshal 
Spj^e  was  parttcalarly  cautious  on  this 
head ;  so  much  so,  tliat  he  was  always 
Well  received  by  the  mhabitants  of 
everyplace,  where  be  had  made  war. 
This  cannot  be  «{ud  of  all  conquerors 
or  generals. 

T&RREURpani^tt«,  Fr.    Sec  Panic. 

TEHTIATE,  in  guuncry,  is  to  ex- 
amine the  thickness  of  (he  metal  of  a 
piece  of  artillery,  in  order  to  judge  of 
Its  istreo^th.  This  is  usually  done  with 
•  pair  of  calliper  compasses. 
^  TERTI ATINO  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
is  to  find  wliether  it  has  its  due  thick- 
liess  at  the  vent,  trunnions,  and  neck ; 
if  the  trunnions  and  neck  are  in  their 
due  order,  and  the  chase  straight,  &c. 

TERTllE,  Fr,  a  small  rising  ground 
tiiat  stands  unconnected  with  any  other. 

TESSERA.    See  Sigvum  UUitart. 

TESSERA  MilUareiy  military  watch- 
words or  countersigns.  Among  (he 
ancient  Romans  tJ^e  military  watch- 
Word,  or  countersign,  was  passed  in  the 
fellowiiig  mannen— 

One  soldier  was  selected  throughout 
ten  legions,  and  was  called  tesserarius, 
the  biineer,  or  the  giver,  of  a  watcb<- 
Word.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  man  to 
urait,  at  sunset,  upon  the  tribune  of 
the  guard,  from  vfhom  be  received, 
written  upon  a  small  wooden  tablet, 
certain  orders  which  had  been  issued 
by  the  general.  This  tablet,  besides 
€tie  watdiword,  contained  also  tome 
specific  order  from  bead  auarters.  As 
soon  as  the  Tesserarius  had  received 
the  orders  from  the  tribune,  he  imme- 
diately repaired  to  bis  legion,  and  de- 
livered the  tablet  to  the  commanding 
officer,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
This  officer  transmitted  it  to  the  next 
in  command,  after  having  inserted  the 
particulars  in  his  own  orderly  booksj 
and  as  each  centurion  (when  he  sent  to 
^e  tribune  for  orders)  wb«  obliged  to 
tensmit  the  tablet,  contuning  th^ 
watchword,  after  sunset,  the  latter, 
\ff  referring  to  the  minutes,  (which  he 
Itept  of  every  part  of  the  army),  easily 
ascertained  every  omission  or  n^ect 
bif  orders;  an<}  if  the  person,  so  offend- 
ing, affected  to  deny  his  having  sj^n 
t))e  tablet^  the  witnesses  were  exr 
amined,  as  to  tbe  deliverioE  of  k  by  tlije 
J'fMserarius, 


TESTAMENT,  Fr.  will,  teataioeou 
Testa icE^  JdUU^rey  Fr.  amo^^ 
the  French,  a  will  which  is  made  in  th: 
presence  of  tsgj^j^lU^esses  only,  bj  word 
of  mj^tjitli,*  .tod  i»  not  oommittrd  t^ 
paper. 

TESTIMONY,  verbal  dednntioa, 
given  upon  oath  or  honour,  before  a*-: 
court  martial.  The  testimony  of  a  w^> 
ness  should  neither  be  influenced  o-^ir 
interrupted,  and  the  precise  words  usai 
by  him  should  be  written  down  iu  ths 
proceedings  without  any  alteration. 

TESTUDO,  in  the  military  art  «/ 
the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  cover  a? 
screen,  which  the  soldiers  of  each  cocb- 
pany  made  themselv^  of  their  buckkri, 
by  holding  them  up  over  their  hetds^ 
and  standmg  close  to  each  other,  Tbs 
expedient  served  to  shelter  them  froa 
darts,  stones,  &c.  thrown  upon  thea, 
especially  those  from  above^  whea  tb«y 
went  to  the  assault, 

Testudo,  was  also  a  kind  of  laj^e 
.  wooden  tower,  which  moved  on  sereni 
wheels,  and  was  covered  with  bullocks' 
hides :  it  served  to  shelter  the  soldiers 
when  they  approached  the  walls  to  mioc 
them,  or  to  rotter  them  with  rams, 

TETE,  Fr,  bead. 

Tetb  du  Campi  Fr,  the  head  of  tbc 
camp»  or  the  front  ground  which  kxib 
towards  the  country ;  also  that  partcf 
a  camp  which  lies  cont^uous  lo  the 
enemy,  and  where  tbe  troops  biouac 

Tetb  de  la  Sappe,  Fr.  Mad  of  the 
sap. 

Tete  de  Chevaiemeni,  Fr,  a  cro^s 
beam  which  lies  upon  two  stays,  and 
supports  ^any  part  of  a  waU»  &c.  wltibt 
it  IS  in  repair. 

Faire  (au  tenir)  TrrE  ^  quelfu'un^ 
Fr.  to  oppose  a  person ;  to  keep  hio 
at  bay. 

Avoir  que1^i\m  e«TETE,  jV.  to  htTf 
any  person  opposed  to  one,  viz.  JSirentu 
awiit  en  tile  MantccucuiU ;  Turemtf 
was  opposed  by  Moniecuculli. 

Teie  boitteey  Fr,  beisdlot^.  ^  prir 
cipiltr  tur  son  ennemi  tile  ociaie ;  \a 
plunge  headlong  into  the  tl^keu  of 
the  enemy ;  to  run  into  dangef  without 
the  least  fear  or  apprtfi.ensiaiL 

A  l^  Tet)^,  |V,  ft  the  head  of« 

A  la  T^K  ^  troypet^  Fr,  a$  ihe 
bead  of  a  bpdy  of  f^rm^  ipeo. 

Tetp  fune  arwleylr,  the  head  of 
II  ^  armj, '  J\^  CQ^slau  of  t^e  troops 
g      '^'  which 
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which  are  furthest  advanced  towards 
the  enemy,  or  on  any  given  point  of  di- 
rection. 

Montrer  une  Trrt,  P>».  This  phrase 
is  used  among  the  French  to  signify 
any  particular  directibn  that  an  army 
takes. 

Ti;t£  de  tranchie,  Fr.  that  part  of  a 
trench  which  is  closest  to  a  fortified 
town  or  place. 

Tet£  rf*  Maure^  tr.  a  sort  of  gre- 
nade which  is  thrown  out  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance. 

Tetb  (fun  otcoragi  i  come,  d  cow 
rontiCt  Fr.  that  part  of  a  horn,  or 
crown- worky  whicn  looks  towards  the 
43uuntry. 

TfTS  ^un  anvragef  tCune  urm^ef.oui 
dssiige  une  tittt^  Fr.  thatf  part  of  a  u>r^ 
tifietlworky  or  proportion  of  an  army, 
which  looks  towards  die  country,  and 
iJs  connected  with  Che  line  of  contra- 
valiation. 

Avoir  in  TcTE  de  tout,  Fr.  to  be  the 
most  advanced. 

TcTE  d^  pontf  Fr.  that  part  of  a 
hridge  wliich  is  on  the  enemy's  side.— > 
When  the  bridee  ia  fortified  on  both 
sides,  the  French  say,  lei  deux  tittt  de 
pont, 

TtTt  de  Pore^Tt,  This  irord  means 
literally  a  hoj^fs  head.  It  is  used  to 
denote  a  military  arrangement  of  the 
triangular  kind.  Those  mentioned  un- 
der the  term  wedge,  wera  composed  of 
ranks,  greater  ohe  than  another,  in  a 
regular  progression  from  the  incisive  ati- 

?te  to  die  base.  Tlie  Ute  deport  was 
ornied  of  small  bodies  ranged  in  lines 
in  the  same  sense,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
gression as  Uie  ranks  in  the  preceding 
wedj;;es;  that  is  to  say,  a  small  body 
(probably  square)  was  phiced  at  the 
Dead,  another  of  the  same  size  was 
posted  behind  it,  having  two  odiers,  one 
on  its  right,  the  other  on  its  left,  both 
excendine  the  full  length  of  their  front 
beyund  tne  wings  of  the  lirst.  Behind 
tltose  three,  ilve  others  were  ranged  in 
the  same  order,  and  so  oa  successively 
•    until  all  were  placed. 

This  arrangement  is  equal  to  the  fon- 
ner  (\iL  that  of  tlie  we<)ge)  with  regard 
to  defects;  as  to  advantages,  it  has  hut 
one  only,  which  will  never  be  of  weight 
enough  to  gain  it  any  degree  of  reputa- 
tk)n ;  it  is  this,  that  being  composed  of 
mli  bodies^  each  having  its  leader  or 
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commander,  all  the  diflerent  pMs  areT 
more  or  less  capable  of  defence,  should 
they  be  attacked  at  the  dme  diey  are 
forming  or  dividing;  and  if  die  enemy 
attempted  to  form  the  TenailU,  they 
might  detach  some  of  those  small  bodies 
to  interrupt  their  motions,  or  to  attack 
;hem  in  flank. — See  Ohservutiont  on  th^ 
"MHitary  Art,  pago  S05. 

Tetes,  Fr.  m  the  plural  number, 
are  the  same  as  men  or  lives,  viz.  L/L 
prUe  d'une  place  a  eoutt  inen  det  titet, 
the  reduction  or  taking  of  a  place  haa 
cost  many  lives  or  men. 

TETHER,  (Entrave,  Fr.)  a  stringby 
which  horses  are  held  from  pasturing 
too  wide.  We  say  figoradvely,  to  gof 
the  length  of  one^s  tether;  to  speak  o^ 
act  with  as  much  freedom  as  circum* 
stances  will  admit.  An  officer,  who 
has  any  certain  powers  vested  in  him. 
should  *be  particularly  caudous  bow  he 
makes  use  <jf  them. 

TETRAEDRON,  (Tetrdiidre,  Fr.) 
in  j^eometry^  one  of  the  five  regular 
bodies.  It  IS  a  pyranud  which  is  ter- 
minated by  fonr  equilateral  triangles, 
that  are  equal  to  each  other;  in  die 
same  manner  that  the  tetragon  is  a  reo* 
dlineal  figure  of  foyr  equal  sides,  which 
has  four  right  angles. 

TETR  AGON  Al^  square^  having 
equal  sides  and  angles. 

TETRARCH,  a  Roman  governor  of 
the  fourth  part  of  a  proinncc. 

TEUTONIC,  {Tcutonique,  Fr.)  See 
Orders. 

TEVEET^  /«rf.    The  treasury. 

TEVEELDAR,  Ind.  The  treai* 
surer. 

IILVNE.  An  ancient  military  dtle 
of  honour,  now  obsolete. 

To  THAXK.  In  military  matters, 
to  make  honourable  mention  of  a  person 
or  persons,  for  ha\  ing  behaved  gauandy. 
in  an  action,  or  otherwise  rendered  a 
public  service. 

To  be  Thanked.  To  receive  a  public 
testimony  of  good  conduct  OAicer^ 
&c.  are  generally  thanked  in  public  or* 
ders. 

TflANKs.  Public  acknowledgements 
for  gallant  actions. 

Voie  of  Thakks.  It  has  been  custo- 
mary, in  all  civilized  countries,  for  tha 
legislature  to  pay  a  public  tribute  of 
applause  to  those  warriors,  who  faav'i 
fought  their  country's  battles  with  sutS 
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^ess,  and  have  otherwise  distinguished 
themselves  by  particular  feats  of  gal- 
lantry and  good  conduct.  The  French, 
during  tlie  progress  of  tlieir  revolution, 
have  had  frequent  recourse  to  this  mode 
of  adding  ne^-  zeal  and  fresh  courage  to 
their  armies,  and  of  expressijig  national 
grati  U) de.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune 
of  this  country,  to  have  experienced  oo- 
casions  of  testifying  a  higher  sense  of  its 
obligations  to  the  navy,  than  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  people. 
From  tlie  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1703,  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
every  session  of  parliament  has  had  its 
records  marked  oy  the  brightest  mari- 
time operations;  and  altiiough  the  ex- 
ertions of  our  laud  forces  have  not  been 
equally  brilliant  in  all  instances,  yet 
there  are  none  in  which  the  innate  bra- 
very of  the  men  has  lost  one  spark  of 
its  wonted  fire  and  impetuosity.  We 
may  say,  (without  the  liazard  of  con- 
tradiction, and  in  direct  defiance  of 
those  flippant  characters  who  feel  gra- 
tified in  every  apparent  degradation  of 
our  national  character)  that  whenever 
the  British  fprces  have  acted  as  one 
army,  without  the  alloy  of  foreign  aux- 
iliaries, their  native  spirit  has,  hkestei> 
ling  ore,  stood  the  tnost  searching  or- 
deal. Without  looking  for  proofs  of 
this  assertion  in  the  dKTcrent  pages  of 
history,  that  arc  so  copiously  marked  by 
them,  we  sliall  content  ourselves  with 
the  folJowini;  extract  from  the'  vote  of 
thanks  wliicli  has  unanimously  passed 
^oth  houses  of  parliament,  in  testimony 
of  the  gallant  behaviour  of  the  British 
troops  in  Egypt : — 

«  Copy  of  the  Vote  of  Thnnki  from  the 
*    House  of  Lords,  to  AlajoT'Generalf 

now  LojtD  Hutchinson,  SfC, 
Hc&ohedj  Ncmine  Dissent iente,^  . 

That  the  thanks  of  tliis  house  be 

5iven  to  the  honourable  Mojor-General 
ohn  Hely  Hutchinson,  second  in  com- 
/nand,  lilajor-Generals  Eyre  Coote, 
John  Francis  Craddock,  the  honourable 
George  James  Ludlow,  John  Mooi^ 
Kichard  Earl  of  Cavan,  the  honour* 
able  Edward  Finch,  Brigadier-Generals 
John  Stuart,  the  honourable  J  ohn  Hope, 
Jqhn  Doyle^  Hildebrande  Oakeis  and 
Jlobert  Lawson,  and  to  the  several 
ofiicers  who  served  in  tlie  army  under 
the  command  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph 
*  ^Ibercroinbyj  knight  of  the  most  ho- 


nourable order  of  the  Batb,  for 
splendid  and  heroic  ezertions  in 
ing  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
spite  of  local  difficulties^  and  m  tbe 
face  of  a  powerful  and  well  pieptied 
enemy,  and  in  all  their  sul>se<]fUeiit  ope- 
rations, particularly  in  re^stiog  witfa 
signal  success  the  desperate  attack  made 
upon  them  on  the  21st  of  March,  tdO% 
and  atchieving  the  brilliant  and  impor' 
taot  victory  obtained  on  that  mesKysi* 
ble  day. 

Resolved,  Nemine  Dissentiente^ 
.  That  this  house  doth  highly  approve 
of,  and  acknowledge  the  distingubbed 
regularity,  discipline,  coolness,  andva^ 
lour  displayec^y  the  non-conunisMoogd 
officers  and  private  soldiers  of  tbe  aniij» 
sen'ing  under  ihe  conmaand  of  the  bca 
Lieuteuant-Oeneral  Sn[  Ralph  Aber* 
cromby,  knight  of  the  Aost  honourable 
order  of  the  Batli,  in  ihe  memoraUe 
and  brilliant  operations  io  £gjpt,  acd 
that  the  same  be  signified  to  t£em  l^ 
the  commanders  of  the  several  corp% 
»ho  are  desired  to  thank  them  for 
their  distinguished  and  exemplary  ooo* 
duct.** 

The  surrender  of  Alexandria,  and  thi 
consequent  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  tht 
French  forces,  (who  in  spite  of  thar 
veteran  knowledge  and  persereriog 
resistance,  were  obliged  to  yield  u> 
trpops,  certainly  less  experienoed  and 
less  inured  to  war,)  sufficiently  prova 
the  accuracy  of  our  remark,  and  tfai 
justness  of  the  tribute,  which  botk 
houses  have  paid  to  national  spirit  asi 
good  discipline. 

THANLACHES,  Fn  Weaptm 
which  were  used  among  the  Gaols  or 
>  ancient  French,  of  an  olensive  «id  de* 
fensive  nature.  The  former  were  nude 
in  the  shs^je  of  halberts  or  pikes,  and 
the  latter  were  a  sort  of  small  ronnd 
shields. 

THEATRE  of  TTor.  Any  extent  of 
country  in  w}i\ch  war  is  earned  oamay 
be  so  called.  The  French  say  liaUrt 
d^  la  Guerre.  It  signifies  the  same  with 
us  as  Seat  of  War.  According  to  Tnr- 
pin,  page  itU  in  his  Essav  on  the  Art 
of  War,  there  are  but  three  sons  of 
countries  which  may  become  the  theatre 
of  war;  an  open  country  divided  by  ri« 
vers,  a  woody,  or  a  moantainous  one. 
TliQ  dlspositiona  for  a  macch  most  of 
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course  be  varied  as  the  utuation^  of  || 
places  differ. 

THEOCRACY,  (TOocrfl/i>,Fr.)  Go- 
vernment by  God  himself;  such  as  the 
Jewish  form  of  ^vernment  was  before 
they  had  ao  earthly  king.  It  also  si^- 
nifies  the  government  of  the  Lama, 
Tvhich  was  vested  in  tiie  Incas,  and 
which  still  exitfcs  among  the  tribes  of 
Turtary. 

THEODOLITE,  a  mathemarical 
instrument  useful  to  en^iiuccrs  and  ar- 
tilleristSy  iu  taking*  luighis  and  di»- 
tauces. 

THEOREM,  (Tku*reme,  Tr.)  In 
mathematics,  a  proposition  which  is 
purely  speculative,  and  tends  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  hidden  truth. 

An  univenal  TuiiOREAf,  in  reathe- 
xnatics,  is  one  that  extends  universally 
to  any  quantity  without  restriction;  as 
that  tne  rectangle  of  the  sum,  and  dif- 
ference of  any  two  quantities,  is  equal 
to  the  di£Rereuce  of  tlieir  squares. 

A  particular  Thkokem  is  when  it 
extends  only  to  a  particular  quautity. 

A  negative  Tucorcji  is  one  tliat 
demonstrates  the  impossibilities  of  an 
Qssertion,  as,  that  the  sum  of  two 
biquadrate  numbers  cannot  make  a 
square. 

A  local  Theorem,  that  which  re- 
lates to  surface ;  as  the  triangles  of  tlie 
same  base  and  altitude  are  equal. 

TUEORETICAL,  {Tkiorique,  Fr.) 
What  appertains  to  theory. 

TllEOKY,  (TA^orif,  Fr.)  The  spe- 
culative part  of  any  particular  science, 
in  which  truths  are  ciemonstrated  with- 
out being  practically  followed. 

ScAoo/o^' Theory.-  Iu  order  to  se- 
cure tO'the  army  intelllgeut  and  well  in- 
formed ofBccrs,  it  ha»  been  wisely  sug- 
gested, that  there  should  be  a  school  of 
Aiiiitary  Theory  in  each  regiment.  The 
persons  selected  for  this  purpose  are  to 
pas^  an  examination  before  the  profes- 
sors at  the  Military  College,  whenever 
the  vicinity  of  the  regimental  quarters 
will  allow  them  to  attend. 

Or(2rr  of  MARIA  THERESA.  A  mi- 
litary order  of  kniglithood,  which  was 
founded  and  established  by  the  House 
of  Austria,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1767> 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  nama  of 
the  reigning  queen  and  empress^  being 
called  the  Imperial  Military  Order'  of 
Jheresa.    It  was  i^^tituted  with 


the  view  of  manifesting  the  sovereign'*, 
approbation  of  the  merits  of  the  army« 
and  of  conngning  to  the  latest  posterity, 
a  memorial  of  its  ^ood  conducL  The 
loth  re|;iment  of  light  dragoons  having 
by  its  singular  prowess  and  good  con* 
duct  on  the  24th  of  April,  1794,  been 
found  worthy  of  Imperial  notice  and 
consideration,  we  should  be  dedcieut  in 
our  duty  to  a  corps  of  gallant  olhce^, 
did\>e  omit  an  opportunity  of  inserting 
die  principal  heads  of  an  order  with 
whicii  they  have  been  honoured. 

The  oiRce  of  graud  master  is  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  reigning  prinof 
of  the  arch-house  of  Austria. 

It  is  an  inviolable  pruiciple,  that  no 
person  whatsoever  shall,  on  account  of 
[lis  high'  birtli,  long  services,  wounds 
received  from  the  enemy,  or  former 
merits,  much  less  from  mere  favour,  or 
the  recommendation  of  others,  be  re- 
ceived uito  the  Order,  but  that  thos* 
only  who  shall  have  signalized  them- 
selves by  some  particular  act  of  valour, 
or  have  aided  the  Imperial  service  bj 
able  and  beneficial  councils,  and  con- 
tributed to  their  execution  by  distin- 
guished bravery,  shall  he  admitted. 

The  order  may  be  conferred  upon  ali 
officers  of  cavalry,  infantry,  hussar% 
artillery,  miners,  and  engineers,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  inclusive. 

The  number  i^  not  limited,  and  may 
always  consi<$t  of  aj>  niuny  grand  crob^es 
and  knights,  as  may  render  themselves 
deserving  of  them. 

Tlie  numbers  of  the  order  are  divided 
into  two  clab>es,  namely,  grand  crosses 
and  knights.  .  All  those  officers  wlia 
may  distin<;uish  themselves  above  others^ 
by  some  singular  exploit  are  received 
as  knights :  but  the  grand  crosses  ars 
designed  only  for  those,  who  have  unit- 
ed valtmr  with  such  prudence  of  con« 
duct,  as  may  have  had  a  beneficial  in« 
tlucnce  on  the  fortunate  issue  of  any 
particular  military  enter  prize. 

The  grand  crosses  wear  pendant  from 
a  scarlet  hand-breadth  ribbon  (having  a 
white  stripe  in  the  middle,  and  being 
thrown  scurf-wise  across  from  right  to 
left,)  a  golden,  white  enamelled  octan- 
gular cross. 

On  one  side  of  the  escutcheon,  in  th« 
center,  is  represented  the  name  of  the- 
Emperor  and  that  of  the  Empress,  in 
cypoer  within  a  wreath  of  laurel;  and 
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airn  be  in  a  perfect  opposition,   and 
that  yonr  bead  ia  inside  the  thrust. 

THVMBSrrALLy{Couvre"platine,Fr.) 
A  piece  of  leather  which  every  careful 
soldier  carries  with  him  to  secure  the 
Ipck  of  his  tnusquet  from  moisture. 

THUNDERING-feg/on.  This  legion 
is  said  to  have  saved  the  whole  army, 
then  ready  to  perish  from  thirst,  by  pro- 
turing,  by  their  prayers,  a  very  plenti- 
ful shower  thereon,  and  at  tne  same 
time,  a  furious  storm  of  hail^  mixed 
with  lightning  and  thunderbolts,  on  the 
enemy.  ^  v 

This  is  the  account  commonly  given 
by  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the 
whole  history  is  engraved  in  bass-re- 
lievos on  the  Antonine  column.  See 
Fulminant e, . 
'  TibEGATR  '  See  Sluice-gate. 

T[£RCE,  a  thrust  in  fencing,  de- 
livered at  the  outside  of  the  body  over 
the  arm. 

TILE,  ?  {Tuile, Fr.)  mfnilitary  huild- 

TYLE,  3  ingf  a  sort  of  thin,  factitious, 
luminated  brick,  used  on  the  roofs  of 
booses ;  or  more  properly  a  kind  of  clayey 
earth,  kneaded  and  moulded  of  a  just 
thickness,  dried  and  burnt  in  a  kiln, like 
ft  brick,  and  used  in  the  covering  and  pa- 
ving of  different  kinds  of  military  and 
other  buildings.  The  best  brick  earth 
should  only  be  made  into  tilei. 

The  tiles  for  all  sorts  of  uses  may  now 
be  comprised  under  7  heads,  viz.  1.  The 
plain  tiUy  for  covering  of  houses,  which 
IS  flat  and  thin.  2.  The  plain  tile^  for 
paving,  which  is  also  flat^  but  thicker; 
mnd"  its  si^e  9, 10,  or  12  inches.  S.  The 
pan-tilcy  whidi  is  also  used  for  covering 
of  buildings,  and  is  hollow,  and  crooked, 
br  bent,  somewhat  in  the  mannef  of  an 
S.  4.  The  X>t<^ci^  glased  pan-tile,  6. 
The  English  glas^  pun-tile.  6.  The 
gtUter-tUey  which  is  made  with  a  kind 
of  wings.  And  7.  The  A  jp  Or  comer  tile. 

Plain  Tiles,  are  best  when  they  are 
firmest,  soundest,  and  strongest.  Some 
are  duskier,  and  others  ruddier,  in  co- 
lour. The  dusky-coloured  are  gene* 
rallv  the  strongest.  These  tiles  are  not 
laid  in  mortar,  but  pointed  only  in  the 
inside. 

Paving  Tiles,  are  made  of  a  more 
sandy  earth  than  the  common  orp^tn- 
tiles :  the  materials  for  these  last  must 
be  absolute  clay,  but  for  the  others  a 
kind  of  ioin  i^  }^^   Tkns  are  inade 


thicker  and  larger  than  the  ooimMt 
roqf'tiles;  and,  w*lien  care  hw  bw* 
ta^en  in  the  dioice  of  the  earth,  aji 
the  management  of  the  fire,  the;  it 
very  Vegular  and  beautiful. 

Pan  Tiles,  when  of  tlw  best  *:- 
arc  made  of  an  earth  not  much  ulj  • 
that  of  the  paving-tiles,  and  oh^  a' 
the  same ;  but  the  best  sort  of  all  ^  ■ 
pale-coloured  loam   that   is  less  S3t<^ 
they  have  about  the  same  degree  of? 
given  them  in  the  baking,  and  they  n  ' 
out  nearly  of  the  same  colour.    T'jf  ? 
tiles  are  laid  in  mortar,  because  th(  n  : 
being  very  flat,  and  many  of  them  hvv* 
ed  in  the  burning,  will  not  cover  -  -' 
building  so  well  as  that  no  water  (>= 
pass  between  them. 

Dutch  glazed  PanrTiLES,  get  the  «■ 
dition  of  glazing  in  the  fire.  Mt« 
kinds  of  earthy  matter  running  inri  j 
glassy  substance  in  great  heat,  isairt- 
advantage  to  them,  preserving  ^"^ 
much  longer  dian  the  common  paii^'i-'^ 
so  that  tbev  are  very  well  worth  it* 
additional  cfiarge  that  atteods  tbec^ 
them. 

English  glazed  Pan-Tuts  w*  ^ 
general,  not  so  good  as  the  Dutch  obb 
under  that  denomination;  but  t'lep'^ 
cess  is  neariy  the  same.  . 

Dutch  Tiles,  for  chimnies,  aie  ot» 
kind  very  different  from  all  ^^/^ 
They  are  made  of  a  whitisli  f*"^*^^^ 
and  painted  with  ^-arious  figures,  ^^^ 
as  birds,  flowers,  or  landscapes,  w^y^ 
or  purple  colour ;  and  somctoines  qaj* 
white:  they  are  about  6.5  ^^^ 
way,  and  three  quarters  of  an  i"^ 
thick.  They  are  seldom  used  at  p 
sent. 

(hitter-TiULS  are  made  of  the  ^i^  , 
earth  as  the  cqramon  pan-tiles,  «f»<|  ^^' 
differ  from  them  in  shape;  but  it j**" 
viseable  that  particular  carcbetaW'' 
tempering  and  working  the  ^"*^, 
these,  for  none  are  more  li»W«  ^°  ^ 
dents.  The  edges  of  these  tilit  aretaro- 
ed  up  at  the  larger  ends  for  i»f| 
inches.  They  are  seldom  rtt^  ^^^ 
lead  is  to  be  had.  . 

Hip  or  Comer-TiLES,  ««  «'^ 
made  flat  like  pan-Hies  of  aq«*J 
gular  figure,  whose  two  sides  *^.^, 
lines,  and  the  ends  arches  ^^^ 
the  upper  end  concave,  and  the  lo 
,  convex ;  the  latter  being  aboot  7  ob" 
atbnHUi  «»  the  other:  ^"{^ 
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lO.  5  inches  long;  but  before  they  are 
hurnt  are  bent  upon  a  mould  in  the 
form  of  a  ridge  tUe,  having  a  hole  ut 
the  narroiv  end,  to  nait  them  od  the 
hip  corner  of  the  roof. 

Ridge-T thzs  are  used  to  cover  the 
ridges  of  houses,  and  are  made  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-cylindrical  surface,  about 
13  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  same 
thickness  as  plaitirtiles;  their  breadth 
ut  the  outside  measures  about  16  inches. 

TILI^C,  Fr,  the  same  as  potrt, 
which  signities  the  deck  of  a  ship. 

l-Vanc-TiLLAC,  Fr,  the  lower  deck, 

TILT,  a  thrust,  or  %htwith  rapiers; 
nlso  an  old  military  game.    See  Tour- 

NAMENT. 

TILT^E,  one  who  lights  or  contests 
in  a  tournament. 

TIMARIOT,  a  Turkish  soldier  who 
has  a  certain  allowance  made  him,  for 
^hich  he  is  not  only  obliged  to  arm, 
clothe,  and  accoutre  himself,  but  he 
must  likewise  provide  a  certain  number 
of  militia-men.  The  allowance  is  called 
Timar. 

The  Timariots  are  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  the  Sangiack  or  Bey, 
according  to  their  particular  distribu- 
tion.   When  the  Timariots  belonging 
to  Natolia,  do  not  join   the  standard, 
the^  forfeit  a  whole  year's  allowance, 
which  is  deposited  in  a  chest  or  stock- 
purse  called  mankafat.     But  the  Ti- 
mariots in  Europe  or  Turkey,  are  not 
liable   to  this  fine.       When   they  re- 
fuse to  serve,  they  are  suspended  for 
two  year«.    The  income  of  a  Timariot 
amounts  to  five  thousand  aspres,  and 
the  Timariots  of  Hungary    have    six 
thousanc).    When  an  Hungarian  Tima- 
liot  dies,   the  Bashaw  of  Buda  has  the 
power  of  dividing  his  property  into  two 
parts,   which  is  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  Ottoman  government,  and  ena- 
bles it  to  pay  two  soldiers. 

There  are  different  classes  among  the 
Timariots.  Some  are  callad  Ikmalers, 
some  heU,  and  others  Bemobets, 

The  Ikmaters  are  in  possession  of  that 
species  of  timar  which  cannot  be  di- 
vided for  the  benefit  of  eovemment, 
after  the  decease  of  the  individual. 

The  Iseli  are  subject  to  a  division  of 
property  among  two  or  three  persons^  at 
ihe  will  of  the  Porte.  • 

The  Bemokeis  are  in  possession  of 
that  kind  of  timar,  which  may  become 


I  the  property  of  three  or  four  iudividuals 
I  who  serve  together,  or  relieve  each  other 
alternately,  on  condition  that  the  one 
I  who  takes  die  field  enjoys  the  whole  be- 
nefit of  the  timar  during  his  stay  with 
the  army.    There  are  many  of  this  kind 
in  Natoiia.      Every  thing  which  apper- 
ji  tHJns  to  the  TurkiMi  cavalry,  known  by 
[  the  name  of  Topachiy,  and  which  is  re- 
;|  guiarly  clothed,  armed,  accoutred,  and 
[I  paid  by  certain  officers  belonging  to  the 
Ottoman  empire,  out  of  revenues  called 
raaly-mukata,  may  be  ascertained  and 
known  under  the  several  appellations  of 
TiwariotSf  Zaims,  Begliers,  and  Beglier^ 
brys. 

TIM ARS,  certain  revenues,  in  Tur- 
key, growing  out  of  lands  which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  Christian  clergy  and 
nobility,  and  which  the  sultans  seized, 
when  they  conquered  the  countries  they 
inhabited. 

By  means  of  these  Timars  and  Zuk' 
meti,  the  Grand  Signor  is  enabled  to 
support  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry. 

The  Timars  differ  in  value.  The 
richest,  however,  do  not  exceed  twenty 
thousand  aspres  annually,  which  may  be 
considered  as  equal  to  about  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds  sterling ;  and  the  jSio- 
mets  receive  full  as  much.  Those  who 
are  entitled  to  Timartf  are  called  Tirnd* 
riots,  and  those  who  have  Ziamets  are 
named  Zaimt. 

TIMBALE,  Fr.  A  brass  kettle- 
drum, such  as  is  used  in  the  cavalry, 
French  soldiers  say  figuratively,  Faire 
bouillir  la  timhale ;  to  make  the  pot 
boil. 

TIMBAIJER.  Fr,  fettle  drummer. 

TIMBER,  in  military  architecture, 
includes  all  kinds  of  felled  and  seasoned 
wood  used  in  the  several  parts  of  build- 
ing, &c. 

Oaky  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  tim- 
ber known  in  Europe  for  building,  is 
the  best  in  every  respect ;  because,  when 
well  seasoned  and  dry,  it  is  very  tough 
and  hard :  it  dues  not  split  so  easy  as 
other  timber,  and  bears  a  much  <rreater 
weight  When  it  is  used  under  cover, 
it  never  perishes,  no  more  than  in 
water;  on  the  contrary,  the  older  it 
^rows  the  harder  it  becomes;  and  when 
It  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  exceeds 
all  other  timbers  for  durability  Eng« 
lish  oak  is  the  best,  Amertt  an  the  itext^ 
then  Norway,  and  lastly  German. 

6  B  Elm^ 
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Elm,  if  felled  Uetween  November  and 
February,  is  all  spinCi  or  heart,  and  no 
sjip,  ana  is  of.  singular  use  in  places 
where  it  is  always  wet  or  dry.  It  is 
very  tough  and  pliable;  it  is  ensily 
worked,  and  does  not  readily  split;  it 
bears  driving  of  buits  and  nails  into  it 
better  than  any  other  wood;  for  which 
reason  it  is  ahnost  the  ouly  kind  of  wood 
used  in  artillery. 

Btech  is  likewise  a  very  useful  wood ; 
it  is  very  tough  and  while  when  young, 
and  of  great  strength,  but  liable  tu  warp 
yery  much  when  exposed  to  the  weather, 
And  to  be  worni^aten  when  used  within 
doors.  It  is  fiequently  used  for  axle- 
trees,  fellies,  and  all  kinds  of  wheel- 
vrighc  work ;  but  where  it  is  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  and  free  from  air,  it  will 
0,\itlast  oak. 

Ax/i.  Its  use  is  almost  4uiifersal,  but 
it  is  rather  scarce  in  most  parts  of  £u« 
rope.  It  serves  in  buildings,  or  for  any 
other  uses  where  it  is  skreened  from  the 
weiither:  hand^^pikes  and  oars  are 
chiefly  made  of  it;  and  indeed  it  is  the 
only  wood  that  is  ht  for  this,  or  any 
other  purpose,  which  requires  toughness 
i.nd  pliabdity. 

Ftr,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  dealf  is  of  late  much  used  in  build- 
ing, especially  within  doors.  It  wants 
b.ut  little  seasoning,  and  is  much  strong- 
er while  the  resinous  particles  are  not 
exhausted,  than  when  it  is  very  dry :  it 
will  last  long  under  water. 

Chesnut-treCy  especially  wild  chesnut, 
b  by  many  esteemed  to  be  as  good  as 
oak,  but  is  exceedingly  rare. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  wood, 
1>ut  not  generally  used  in  military 
worksy    consequently    not    mentioned 

bere. 

Prejtcmwg  0/ TIMBER.  When  boards, 
&c.  are  dried,  seasoned,  and  6xed  in 
their  places,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  de- 
fend and  preserve  them;  to  which  the 
{imeaiing  them  v^irh  linseed  oil,  ..tar,  or 
the  like  oleagiuous  matter,  contributes 
much. 

The  Dutch  prcser\e  Uieirgates^  port- 
cuUices,  draw-bridiics,  sluices,  ^c.  by 
c<iatini;  them  over  with  a  mixture  of 
piicii  ami  t.ir,  whereon  they  strew  sn'all 
picct  a  of  cockle,  and  other  shells, 
beaieii  :(iuiost  to  pov^der,  and  mixed 
\v  iih  sea-sand,  which  iucrusts  imd  arms 


them   woaderfttlly   a^inst    «;   -. 
weather. 

Seasoning  of  timber*      A*    * 
felled,  it  should  be  laid  su  £u?c^ 
place,   but  out  of  rerndk  01*  tt» 
wind  or  sun,  wl»irh,  in  cvur^^^  - 
ject  it  to  crack  aitd  II >  .     li  . 
be  set  upright,  but  luid  ..i-  r*j. 
upon  another,    only   «%i*..i    *  .•  - 
blocks  betwci:n,  lo  give  ii  t'  .   . 
ing,  and  pretenr  it  iM^-<#ju}:i*    > 
which  will  rot  the  surf««ce  a*  'J  - 
mushrooms  011  it.    f^ome  per>  .  • 
the  trees  all  over  with  cl»«  da.-  .. 
occasions  their  drying  e«|uai;  ^ ,  . 
vents  their  cracking,  a»  ihey  ^:' 
wise  very  apt  tu  dt». 

Some  recommend  the  hu'71' . 
in  the  earth,  as  the  beckt  lueih  r- 
sou  ing  it ;  and  others  ha»r  t 
hue  preservative  to  bu nr  tbc^MT  ' 
under  the  wheat  in  their  zntB^"  ■ 
this  cannot  be  made  a  ^ecerml  f 
lu  Xorway  they  seasou  thi  ir  dc 
by  laying  them  m  salt  vk^^ter   : 
or  four  davs,    when    new    sv«». 
drying  them  in  the  sun  :  thi»  t« 
great  advantage  to  them;  t«tt  - 
this,  nor  any  thing  eiac,   caa  y 
their  shrinking. 

Timber  should  alwmjs  be  te^^ 
when  it  is  intended  for  ptir9  a.-.- 
pieces  that  are  to-stmod  under  t.-  - 
or  water.     l*he  VtMieciaiis  brtt 
!  out  this  method;   and  the  way  :> 
'  it  is  this:  they  put  the  pieoe  x*'*- 
soned  in  a  strong  and  TioSrt:   - 
turning  it  continually  round  t 
of  an  engine,  taking  it  out  « *  • : 
every  wheie  covered  i^tth  a 
crust;  by  this  means  the 
of  the  wood  b  so  hardened*  that .. 
earth  nor  water  can  dumse  1: 
long  time  after. 

TIMBRE,  Jr.    Thi»  «ofd  h  •  - 
times  used  to  signify  a  hcLmrt. 

TiMBRx,  IV.  Stamped.   The  F- 
say  figuratively— >«4vair  CtMfii  m . 
hrc^  to  want  sen5«. 

TIME,  the  measoie  of 
whicl)  >oldiers  regulale  the 
a  march ;  as  ordinary^  fa^^ 
est  time  or  step,  wAtck  see. 

TiMF.,  in  maiKFurrinc.     Vtmi  » 
sary   interval  hetwixt  ca      laoc^ .. 
the  muDu;.t  exercise,  as  wcila*at«« 
inuvement  of  the  amy,  qr  M'an  ^ 
of  men. 
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ers  in  the  Austrian  service.  Tbey  take 
their  name  from  the  Tirol,  a  country  in 
Germany,  about  150  miles  lon^,  and 
120  broad.  It  is  rather  mountamous, 
and  is  part  of  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Austria. 

TIRONES.  Among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans the  Tirones  were  supernumerary 
soldiers,  who  were  not  enrolled  or  en- 
listed, but  were  regularly  sworn  when 
they  replaced  the  superannuated,  or 
dead,  belonging  to  a  legion. 

TOCSEING  ou  Tocsin,  Fr.  an  old 
French  word  which  signified  a  bell,  and 
which  was  formerly  rung  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assembling  thh  people.  The 
Tocseing  was  also  used  in  the  army  in 
those  days,  to  sound  the  charge,  or  to  i 
give  notice  of  the  approaca  of  an 
enemy. 

TOGA  Militaris,  the  dress  which 
was  anciently  worn,  tucked  up,  ^y  the 
Roman  soldiers,  when  they  were  quar- 
tered in  a  town.  The  Sagum  was  worn 
in  camp. 
TOHIE,  tnd.  a  canoe. 
TOILE,  Fr,  canvas.  The  French 
^y  as  we  do,  Varmie  est  sous  la  Toile, 
the  army  is  under  canvas,  or  is  en- 
camped. 

TOISE,  in  military  mensuration,  is 
a  French  measure,  containing  6  feet,  or 
a  fathom :  a  square  toise  is  36  square 
feet,  and  a  cubical  toise  is  S16  feet. 

These  two  measures  correspond  in  the 
dlvisipn  of  the  feet ;  but  tliese  divisions 
being  unequal,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  yard,  as  fixed 
l^  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  to  the 
half  toise  as  fixed  by  the  Royd  Acade- 
my at  Paris,  is  as  30  to  38.355. 

Toise  carrce,  Fr.  any  square  extent, 
having  six  feet  in  every  sense. 

Toise  cube,  Fr.  any  substance  having 
6  feet  in  length,  6  ditto  in  breadth, 
and  G  in  depth. 

icToist,  Fr.  This  word  is  used  in  the 
masculine  gender,  and  signifies,  in  ma- 
thematics, the  science  or  art  of  mea- 
suring surfaces  and  solids,  and  of  re- 
ducing the  measure  by  accurate  calcu- 
lation. 

Une  affaire  Toisi  £,  a  familiar  phrase, 
signifying,  the  thing  is  done,  all  over. 

TOISER,  Fr,  to  measure  by  the 
toise. 

TorsER,  Fr.  in  a  military  sense,  to 
take  the  height  of  a  mun^  as,  toiser  un 


soldat,  to  take  the  height  of  a  soldkr 
The  French  likewise  say,  in  a  £giuat:>t 
sense,  toiser  son  hamme^  to  cxamiu 
one*8  man  with  great  attention,  in  or> 
der  to  find  out  his  merit^  or  good  qua- 
lities. 

TOISEUH^Fr.   a  person   emi^e^i 
among  the  French,  in  the  cxmstmctlrj 
and  repairing  of  fortifications. 
ToisEUR,  JFV*.  a  measurer. 
tOISON  rf'or,  Fr.  the  golden  flent 
La  ToisoN,  Fr,    the   order  of  Vk. 
Golden  Fleece  is  so  called. 

TOKERY,  Ind,  a  basket  made  «iii 
cane. 

TOLE,    JPr.    iron    beat    into   this 
plates. 

TOLOQUENO,    a  sort   of    doo? 
which  the  Russian   soldier   bakes  « 
thin  plates  of  heated  iroD,  and  cunr^ 
with  him  for  subsistence   in   time  of 
war. 
TOLPACHES.    See  Talfatche. 
TOMAN,  Ind,  ten  thousand  meiL 
TOMAND,  Ind.  equal  to  somethm^- 
more  than  three  guineas. 

TOMBER,  Fr,  to  fall.  U  w: 
tomhe,  the  wind  falls ;  tmnher  entn  k* 
mains  des  ennanis,  to  fall  into  the  haada 
of  enemies. 

TOMBIE,  Ind,  a  wind   instnimec: 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  globe. 
TOMPION.    SeeTAMPioK. 
TAMSOOK  Hazin  Zaminee^  Ind.  a 
security  for  personal  appearanoe. 

TAMTOM,  Ind.  a  drum  made  ia 
the  shape  of  a  tambourine. 

TONDIN,  Fr,  a  terra  in  architK- 
ture  which  is  seldom  used.  It  is  tit 
same  as  the  astragal  or  fillet,  vthid 
s;oes  round  the  base  of  pillars. 
TONG.  SeeTENAiLLE. 
Tongs  of  a  wagon^  a  piece  of  f^ood 
fixed  between  the  middle  of  the  bind 
ends  of  the  shafts,  mortised  into  the 
fore  cross-bar,  and  let  into  tJie  hud 
cross-bar. 

TONGUE  of  a  sword^  that  part  oi* 
the  blade  on  which  die  gripe,  shell  and 
pummel  are  fixed. 

A  triangular  Tongue,  the  bavooft 
figuratively  so  called  from  its  iapt: 
Its  wonderful  efiect,  iu  pefempt(in)> 
putting  an  end  to  the  senseless  jareoo 
of  contending  factions,  has  sometime 
been  acknowledged.  Cromwell,  who 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  siocp  him 
Bonaparte  (equally  remarkable  for  his 
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tucituruitv)  tbuad  the  application  of  it 
'^vonderfuilv  eloquent. 

DeviVs  Tongue,  a  battery  so  called 
in  Gibraltar.  See  Colonel  Drinkwater's 
account  of  the  memorable  defence  of 
that  honorary,  but  unprofitubie  spot, 
to  Great  Britain. 

TONNAGE,  Fr.  a  word  adopted 
from  our  term  tonnage. 

Tonnage,  a  custom  or  impost  due 
for  merchandize,  brought  or  carried  in 
tons,  from  or  to  other  nations,  after  a 
certain  rate  in  every  ton. 

Tonnage.  The  usual  method  of  find- 
ing the  tonnage  of  any  ship  is  by  the 
following  rule : — ^Multiply  the  lensth  of 
the  keel  by  the  breadth  of  the  beam, 
and  tliat  product  by  half  the  breadth  of 
the  beam ;  and  divide  the  last  product 
by  94,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  ton- 
nage. 

Ship's  keet  72  feet :  breadth  of  beam 
24  feet. 


72  X  24  X  12 

94 


=22(HS  tonnage. 


The  tonnage  of  goods  and  stores  is 
taken  sometimes  by  weight  and  some- 
times by  measurement;  and  that  me- 
thod is  allowed  to  the  vessel  which 
yields  the  most  tonnage.— In  tonnage 
by  weight,  20  cwt  make  1  ton. — In 
tonnage  by  measurement,  40  cubic  feet 
equal  1  ton.— All  carriages,  or  other 
stores,  to  be  measured  for  tonnage,  are 
taken  to  pieces,  and  packed  in  the 
manner  which  will  occupy  the  leJkt 
room  on  board  bhip.— All  ordnance, 
whether  brass  or  iron,  is  taken  in  ton- 
nage by  its  actual  weight. — Musquet 
cartridges,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  all  am- 
munition in  boxes,  and  other  articles  of 
great  weight,  are  taken  in  tonnage  ac- 
cording to  their  actual  weight. 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  allowed 
to  the  military  oflicers  of  the  ordnance 
embarked  for  foreign  service,  for  their 
camp  equipage  and  baggage : — 

For  a  field  oiiicer    -    5  tons. 

For  a  captain      -    -    3  do. 

For  a  subaltern  -    -    1|  do. 
TONNE,  Fr,  a  tun :  it  likewise  si^- 
nities  a  large  cask  or  vessel  which  is 
used  for  stores  and  animuiitti«)n. 

TOXNEAUX  Meur triers,  Fr.  casks 
which  are  bound  together  witli  ropes,  or 
circled  round  by  iron  hoops,  and  are 
filled  with  gunpowder,  pebbles,  6ic, 
The  particular  method  in  which  the^ 


casks  are  prepared  may  be  seen  in  Tom. 
11.  page  218,  Des  (Euvres  Militmrtt, 

TONNELLON,  Fr,  a  drawbridge^ 
which  was  used,  by  the  ancients,  in  oi^ 
der  to  get  suddenly  over  the  fosse  upoa 
the  walls  of  a  besies^  place. 

TONNERRE,  Fr.  that  part  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  or  fire-arm,  whereia 
the  charge  is  deposited. 

TOOKSOWARS,  IikjL  the  vizii^s 
body  of  cavalry. 

TOOLS,  used  in  war,  are  of  many 
denominations  and  uses,  as  laboratory 
tools,  mining  tools,  artificers  tools,  &Cm 
which  see. 

TOOP,  Ind,  a  small  wood  or  grove. 

TOOP  e  Walla,  Ind.  a  person  who 
wears  a  hat. 

TOOP  Conna,  Ind.  the  plac«  wfaei^ 
the  guns  are  kept. 

TOPARCH,  (Toparque,  Fr.)  the 
principal  man  in  a  place. 

TOPARCHY,  (Toparchie,  Fr.)  su- 
perintefidance;  command  in  a  district. 

TOP^S,  tncL  This  name  was  ori- 
ginally ijl/cu  by  the  natii'es  of  India  to 
a  native  Portuguese  soldier,  on  aocouat 
of  his  wearine  a  hat.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally jsed  to  distinguish  all  EuropeansL 

TpPEYS,  IV.  the  cannoniers  be- 
loiiging  to  a  Turkish  army  are  so  called. 

TOPGI-Bflc/ii.  Grand  master  of  the 
Turkish  artillery.  This  appointment 
is  one  of  the  most  important  situations 
in  the  gift  of  the  Porte.  It  is  generally 
bestowed  upon  a  relation  to  tlie  Grand 
Signor,  orupun  a  favourite  to  the  Grand 

XT*     • 

Visier. 

The  name  is  derived  from  7*00,  which, 
in  the  Turkish  language,  signifies  can- 
non, and  from  JBac/i,  which  means  lord, 
chief  or  commandant. 

The  person  next  in  command  to  tlie 

Topgi-Bachi  is  called  Dukigi-Bachi,  or 

Master  of  the  Topgis,  who  are  both 

cannoneers  and  founders.    The  latter 

are  {Kiid  every  month  by  a  commiasary 

of  their  own,  whom  they  call  Kiatib. 

'      TOPGLS,   sometimes  written  Top- 

cliis.    A  name  generally  used  among 

'  the  Turks  to  signify  ail  persons  employe 

;  cd  in  the  casting  of  cannon,  and  who 

'  are  afterwards  appointed  to  the  guos. 

,  It  is  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  on 

,  account  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  Otto- 

,  man  empire,  the  Turks  do  not  attach 

much  heavy  ordnance  to  their  armies, 

especially  when  thcv  carry  ou  theirope- 
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rations  from  one  frontier  to  another. 
This  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  draught 
horsesy  and  to  the  nataral  obstacles  of 
the  country.  So  that  they  seldom  carry 
into  the  field  above  eight  or  twelve* 
pounders. 

But  when  it  is  their  design  to  form 
any  considerable  siege,  they  load  camels 
with  all  the  materials  requisite  for  cast- 
ing cannon.  A  certain  number  of  Top- 
gis  accompany  them,  and  the  instant 
the  army  takes  up  its  quarters  near 
to  the  spot  where  the  attack  is  to  be 
made,  they  set  to  work  and  mlake  pieces 
of  ordnance  of  every  species  of  calibre 
or  bore. 

The  Turkish  cannon  is  extremely 
beautiful  and  well  cast.  Theomamentfu 
parts  consist  of  plants,  fruits,  &c.  for 
It  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Alcoran 
to  give  the  representation  of  any  human 
figure  upon  fire-arms,  particularly  upon 
pieces  of  ordnance;  the  Turks  being 
taught  to  believe  that  God  would  order 
the  workman  to  ^ve  it  life,  or  would 
Condemn  him  to  eternal  punishment. 

The  Turks  are  very  auKward  in  can- 
strncting  platforms  for  their  batteries, 
and  are  almost  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
pointing  their  pieces.  From  a  cousci- 
ousnes  of  their  deficiency  on  this  head, 
they  encourage  Christian  artillerymen 
and  engineers  to  come  amongst  them ; 
but  until  the  present  war  they  seldom 
viewed  them  but  with  a  jealous  eye> 
and  always  gave  the  preference  to  ren&- 
gadoes.  General  Koehler,  with  a  few 
British  officers  belonging  to  the  train, 
joined  their  army  last  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  against  Egypt. 

TOPOGRAPHER.  A  person  skiUed 
in  ground  and  locality,  &c. 

TOPOGRAPHY.  In  miUtary  history, 
a  description  or  draught  of  some  parti- 
cular place,  or  small  tract' of  land,  as 
that  of  a  fortification,  city,  manor  or 
tenement,  garden,  house,"  castle,  fort, 
or  (he  like;  such  as  engineers  set  out 
in  their  drawings,  for  the  information 
of  theii*  prince  or  general.  Hence  a  To- 
pographical Chart  —  Carte  Topogram 
phiqtte.  Topography  constitutes,  very 
deservedly*  a  principiU  branch  of  study 
at  the  Royal  Military  College  or  School. 

TOPSYTURVY.  Upside  down,  or, 
as  our  old  autiiors  more  properly  wrote 
it,  (to  use  Mr.  Tooke's  words  in  his 
Diversions  of  Purley,  2d  edit,  page  329) 


TOR 

Up  SO  down;  bottom  npward.     It  cor* 
responds  with  the  Frence  term,    mm 
dtmu  dessous;  vrithauttop  or  bottom: 
i.  e.  a  situation  of  confusion,  io  wb;ch 
you  cannot  discern  the    top  frtmi  the 
bottom,  or  say  which    is    uic  top  and 
which  the  bottom.     When  a  battalica 
is  so  aukwardly  maaaged,  either  throcfh 
the  ignorance  of  the  chief  who  gives  wt 
several  words  of  command,  or  throsfh 
the  dullness  of  the  ofl^cers  and  soldiers 
who  are  to  execute  them,  that  the  gn^ 
nadiers  get   where   the  light  infantry 
should  stand,  and  the  rest  of  the  coin- 
panics  out  of  their  proper   fronts  sod 
positions,  such  a  battalion  may  be  said 
to  be  topsyturvy.  There  is  a  see-phrase 
in  familiar  use  among    the   mititarr, 
which  means  the  same  thing,  viz.    Te 
Capsize,  Renverser.     Chavirer  qveki^t 
chose,  comme  une  embarcationf  &c.    To 
turn  upside  down,  as  to  capsize  a  piece 
of  ordnance.     Hence,  ^guratively,  to 
capsize  a  battalion,  which  means  the 
same  as  to  club  a  battnlioa.     See  T^^ 

CLt7B. 

TOQUE,  Fr.  A  velvet  cap  witb 
the  ades  turned  up,  and  flat  at  ube  cop. 
The  Cent  Suisses,  or  the  King's  S«is« 
body  guard,  wore  the  toqtte  dnriog  the 
French  monarchy. 

TOR,  a  tower,  or  turret. 

TORCHES^  (Torches,  Fr.)  In  mili- 
tary matters,  are  lights  used  at  sieges, 
&c.  They  are  geneally  made  of  duck 
ropes,  &c. 

Torches  inextinguibieSf  Fr.  Par^ 
ticular  lights  or  torches,  which  are  made 
for  the  use  and  convenienoe  of  work* 
men  at  a  siege,  and'  which  are  not  ex- 
tinguished by  wind  or  rain. 

TORCHIS,  Fr.  Mud-cfaij,  with 
which  cottagers'  huts,  &c.  are  mtA  ia 
most  countries. 

TORE,  Fr.    See  Torus. 

TORUS.  In  architecture^  a  huge 
round  mouldii^  used  in  the  bases  of 
columns. 

TORLAQUI.  A  sort  of  priest  in 
Turkey. 

TORMENTUM.  An  instrument  of 
torture,  which  was  used  by  the  aodeot 
Romans,  when  they  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  fidelity  or  honesty  of  a  slave. 
The  delinquent  was  tied  to  a  wheel,  by 
his  neck;  having  his  legs  and  arms 
fastened  on  it  in  .th€  form  of  Sl  .An- 
drew's cross.    The  wheel  was  then  put 
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in  rapid  motion,  and  continaed  so,  until 
some  confession  was  extorted  from  him. 
This  punishment  was  confined  toslaves. 
La  QueitUm,  amon;;  the  French,  was  an 
imitation   of  this   biitbarous  practice; 
-with  this  difference,  that  it  was  extend- 
ed to  all  ranks  and  degrees,  to  answer 
the  views  of  despotism  and   tyranny. 
TORNADO.    A   Portuguese  word, 
which  is  used,  on  the  southern  coasts 
of   Africa,   to    express  furious  whirl* 
winds  that  are  often  fatal  to  marinera 
and  seamen.    Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  ge- 
nerally, a  hurricane;  a  whirlwind, 

TORSE,  IV.  This  word  means  lite- 
rally, twisted.  In  architecture  it  sig- 
nifies a  pillar,  the  body  of  which,  or 
the  part  between  the  base  and  the  capi- 
tal, is  surrounded  with  concave  and 
convex  circular  lines. 

TORTOISE.    SeeTESTCDO, 
TORTS,  Fr.    See  Wrongs. 
TORTUE,  Fr,   Literally  means  tor- 
toise.    It  likewise  signifies  the  testu- 
do,  a  warlike  machine  which  was  used 
among  the  ancients. 

ToRTUE  (ThommeSf  Fr.  A  particular 
formation  which  was  formerly  adopted 
hy  the  besieged  when  tlicy  made  a  sortie. 
TORTUE  de  Mer,  Fr.  A  sort  of 
vessel  which  hat  its  deck  raised  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  resembles  the  roof  of 
a  house,  beneath  which  soldiers  and 
passengers  may  conveniently  stand 
or  sit  with  their  baggnee  in  bad  weather. 
TOSHA  Counuy  Ind.  Store-room, 
wardrobe. 

TOSTE,  Fr.  A  rowing  bench  in  a 
boat.  It  is  likew  ise  called  To$te  de  CAa- 
loupe. 

TOUCHER,  IV.  to  touch.  The 
French  say— TourAer  set  appointmenSf 
to  touch,  or  receive  one^s  pay  or  allow- 
ances. 

TOUCH-HOLE.  The  vent  through 
which  the  fire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder 
in  the  chamber  of  a  gun.  See  page 
43,  vol  1,  of  Macdonald's  Tactics  from 
the  French. 

TOUR.  Turn.  That  which  is  done 
by  succession. 
'Tour  of  duty.  The  tour  of  duty, 
throughout  the  British  army,  is  always 
from  the  eldest  downwards.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  different  heads  of  dutv, 
and  the  ranks  in  which  they  respectively 
stand. 

%,  The  king's  guard. 


3.  The  guards  of  the  royal  family. 

3.  The  commander  in  chiefs  guard. 

4.  Detachments  of  the  army  and  outr 
posts. 

5.  General  officer's  guard. 

6.  The  ordinary  guards  in  camp  and 
garrison. 

7.  Pickets. 

8.  Courts-martial. 

9.  Fatigues,  or  duties  which  are  done 
without  arms. 

Tour  btutionnee,  Fr.  A  small  bas- 
tion, with  subterraneous  passages  under 
it,  which  are  bomb  proof,  where  can- 
non is  placed  to  defeud  the  pass  of  a 
fortifieci  place. 

Tour  <i/«<,  Fr.    Alight-house. 

Tour  de  tdton^  Fr.     By-profits.  See 

BtUOTL 

TOURS  Mobilu,  Fr.  Moveable 
towers.  These  were  made  use  of  in  re- 
mote ages;  and  altliough  the  inventioa 
of  them  has  been  attributed  by  some  to 
the  Greeks,  and  by  others  to  the  Ro« 
mans,  it  does  not  belong  to  either ;  for 
we  read  of  moveable  towers  in  EzekieL 
The  curious  may  derive  much  infor- 
mation on  this  head  from  the  Cheva- 
lier Folard,  in  his  translation  of  Poly- 
bius,  page  636,  torn.  ii.  See  MaveMe 
Towen. 

Tours  tio/eet,  Fr.  Detached  towers; 
such  as  are  made  in  forts»  or  stand  upon 
the  coast  ta  serve  for  light-houses. 

Tours  terrilreMy  Fr.  Large  Pieces 
of  wood  which  are  used  in  mechanical 
operations  to  convey  or  remove  heavy 
burthens. 

La  TOURBE  Meniie,  Fr.  The  com- 
mon people,  the  rabble. 

TOURBILLON,  Fr.  Whirlwind, 
vortex.  The  French  likewise  call  a 
water-spout  by  this  name. 

TouRBiLLON  defeUf  Fr.  See  SokU 
Montant. 

TOURELLE,  Fr.    A  turret. 

TOURILLON,  IV.  A  sort  of  pivot 
upon  which  several  machines,  such  as 
draw-bridges,  6cc.  are  made  to  turn. 

TOURILLONS.    See  IVttiiMoiif. 

TOURMENTE,  Fr.  Jl  violent 
storm. 

TOURNAMENT,  from  the  old 
French  word  taumoi,  which  is  derived 
from  taumer,  to  turn.  An  eierdse  of 
honour  formerly  practised,  wherein 
princes  and  gentlemen  aflbrded  speci- 
mens of  their  cjexterity  and  courage  in 
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public  places,  by  eoteriag  the  lists  and 
cocountering  all  opposers.  They  were 
well  mounted  on  horseback,  clad  in  ar- 
mour, and  accoutred  with  lance  and 
sword ;  first  tilted  at  one  another,  and 
then  drew  their  swords  and  fought  hand 
to  hand. 

These  exercises  being  designed  to 
make  the  persons,  who  practised  them, 
expert  in  the  art  of  war,  and  also  to 
entertain  the  court,  the  arms  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  rendered  so  far  inno- 
cuous, that  tbej  could  not  kill  the  com- 
batants. For  this  purpose,  the  points 
of  the  lances  and  swords  were  broken 
off;  but  notwithstanding  this  precau- 
tion, frequent  mischief  occurred;  in 
ODusequence  of  which,  tli^  Pope  pro- 
hibited all  sorts  of  toumameuts,  under 
pain  of  excommunication. 

Tournaments  had  their  origin  from 
the  andent  gladiatorj  combats,  and  not 
from  the  usag^  of  the  northern  people, 
as  is  commonly  believed.  In  Cioero*s 
time  they  were  called,  by  the  Greek 
aame,  Anabatis ;  because  their  helmet, 
m  a  great  measure,  obstructed  their 
seeing. 

TOURNEE,  Fr,  a  circuitous  jour- 
ney made  for  the  purpose  of  iuspec- 
tion,  &c. 

Lt  Gintral  fit  tfiie  Tournce  pour 
examiner  let  avant  pastes,  Fr.  the  general 
went  round  to  examine  the  outposts. 

TouiutE  a  gauckey^r.  a  tool  used  by 
carpenters,  masons,  and  otlier  artisans, 
in  turning  screws,  saws,  &c. 

TOURNER,  Fr,  to  turn.  In  mili- 
tary matters  it  signifies  to  get  upon  the 
flank,  or  in  the  rear,  of  any  object  you 
propose  to  attack. 

TovRNEB  im  ouvrage,  Fr.  in  fortifi- 
cation, to  turn  a  work.  This  is  efiect- 
ed  by  cutting  off  its  communication 
with  the  main  body  of  the  place,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  gorge.  Tourner 
ie  fiancn  to  turn  the  flank ;  tourner 
iaile  droile  ou  Caile  gauche^  to  turn  the 
right  or  left  wing;  tourner  un  poste^ 
line  montagnej  to  get  into  the  rear  of  a 
post,  mountain,  &c. 

TOURNIQUET,  Fr,  a  turnstile:  it 
likewise  signifies  a  swivel  or  iron  ring. 

Tourniquet,  Fr.  among  artificers, 
a  species  of  firework  composed  of  two 
fusees,  which,  wlien  set  fire  to,  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  as  the  soleil  tour- 
iwnt. 

TouEJfiQUET,  ( Tourniquet y  Fr.)  in 


surgery,  an  instnmient  made  of  roHrv 
compresses,  screw%  &c.  for  cutB^rtiT' 
ing  any  wounded  part,  so  as  to  v.jf 
bannorrhages. 

The  common  Tourniquet  is  rrry ' '  • 
pie,  consisting  only  of  a  roller,  «  .  • . 
witli  the  help  of  a  small  stick,  sene> 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood  from  large  v- 
tenes,  in  amputation,  by  foraUv  tr^. 
up  the  limb.    The  things  requi.'fti 
this  operation  are,  a  roller  of  a  tbum'\ 
breadth,  and  of  an  ell  in  length;  a  !>l . 
cylindrical  stick,  a  conglomerated  k- 
dage,  two  fingers  thick  and  foor  1^^:; 
some  compresses  of  a  good  length,  ^t. 
about  three  or  four  fingers  breadtii  ::> 
surround  the  legs  and  arms,  and  a  aq'is-*^ 
piece  of  strong  paper  or  leather,  at..; 
four  fioeers  wide.     By  the  reguJatii^ 
published  in  1799,  for  the  better  co- 
nagcment  of  the  sick  in  regimeDtal  bo;- 
piuds,  every  surgeooy  and  assist8At-<iir* 
geon,  is  directed  to  have,  auKMig  otitr 
surgical  instmments,  a  certain  numb^'' 
of  tourniquets;  and  Serjeants,  &c.  a.-t 
to  be  taught  the  method  of  using  it 

In  May,  1798,  two  tourniquets  »e.f 
directed  'to  he  sent  to  each  refittKnu 
the  rest  are  to  be  made  by  the  mro  (|( 
the  regiment;  and  besicks  one  to  (££*'' 
person,  who  will  be  taught  dieaseoi 
It,  it  is  necessary  to  have  four  forever 
hundred  men., 

•The  non-commissioned  officers,  bonfl. 
•and  drummers,  of  every  regimep',  ^^ 
to  be  taught  the  manner  of  applyioS''* 
according  to  instructions  sent  doi^a 
from  the  surgeon-eeneial's  deputm^i 

TOURNOIS,  fr.  tournament 

TOURTEAU  Goudronni,  Fr.  o|» 
rope  which  is  untwisted,  steeped  in  p'f^' 
or  tar,  and  afterwards  left  to  dn-  i| 
is  used  in  fosses  and  other  places  dum; 
a  siege.  The  French  make  the  r(wrf«« 
Goudronna  in  the  foUowinj^  maDuef- 
Take  12  pounds  of  tar  or  pitch,  6  d«"> 
of  tallow  or  grease,  which  put  to  3  p»BW 
of  linseed  oil,  and  boil  the  whole  ur 
ther.  You  then  take  old  matchej,  of 
twisted  pieces  of  rope  of  any  l^^J^Jf'^ 
want,  and  let  them  soak  in  the  bojlin? 
liquor.  If  you  wish  to  prereot  tbea 
from  burning  too  fast,  add  lix  pon"^ 
of  resin  and  two  of  turpentine. 

TOUT  U  monde  haui,  Fr.  a  F^^ 
word  of  command  at  sea,  ^•"^V^  jj 
sponds  with  our  sea-phras^  ?^f^' 
hands  up,  ^^^j 
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Tout  le  momde  batf  Fr.   a  French 
word  of  command  at  sea,  which  corre* 
sponds  withy  Pipe !  ali  hands  dowm 
Touts  voluj  Fn  point-bhuik. 
Tirer  i  Touts  voUe,  Fr.    to  fire 
point-blank, 

TOWER,  (Tour,  Fr.)  anj  high 
building  raised  above  another,  consist** 
ing  of  several  stories,  usually  of  a  round 
form,  though  sometimes  square  or  pCH 
lygooal;  a  fortress,  a  citadel.  Towers 
are  built  for  fortresses,  prisons,  &c.  as 
the  tower  of  the  Bastille,  which  was  de- 
stroyed bv  the  inhabitauts  of  Paris  in 
1789. 

The  Towca  of  Lomdan,  commonly 
called  The  Tower,  a  building  with  iive 
small  turrets,  at  different  angles,  above 
it,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Thames.  The  Guards  usually  do  duty 
in  it.  It  is  at  present  garrisoned  by 
the  invalids. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  not  only  a 
dtadel  to  defend  and  command  the  city, 
liver,  &c.  but  it  is  also  a  royal  palace, 
where  the  kings  of  England,  wtth  their 
courts,  have  sometimes  lodged;  a  royal 
arsenal,  wherein  are  stored  arms  and 
ammunition  fur  60,000  soldiers;  a  trea- 
sury for  the  jewels  and  ornaments  of 
the  crown;  a  mint  for  coining  money; 
the  archive,  wherein  are  preserved  all 
the  ancient  records  of  tlie  courts  of 
Westminster,  &c.  and  the  chief  prison 
for  state  delinquents.    The  officers  be- 
longing to  the  Tower  of  London  con- 
sist of 

per  ana. 
1  constable  and  chief  go-  ?  ^^^^    ^    ^ 
vernorat  Jiwo 

1  lieutenant^vernor,  at  700  0  0 
1  deputy-lieutenant,  at  305  0  0 
1  major,  at  •        -         182  10    0 

1  chaplain,  at  •  •  ISl  Id  4 
1  gentleman  porter,  at  84    6    8 

1  gentleman  gioler,  at  70    0    0 

1  physiciatt,  at  -  •  189  10  O 
1  surgeon,  at       -        -  45  13    6 

1  apothecary,  1  yeoman  porter. 

Towca-^MfMnu,  in  fortification,  are 
small  towers  made  in  tlie  form  of  bas- 
tioDS,  by  M.  Vaubao,  in  his  second  and 
third  method;  with  rooms  or  cellars 
Qoderneath  to  place  men  and  guns  in 
them. 

MMrielio  TowEB,  as  adopted  for  the 

defence  of  the  Island  of  Jersey.    This 

'lower  is  quite  round,  of  a  conical  form, 


being  something  broader  at  the  base  than 
the  top,  and  about  40  feet  high.  It  is 
built  of  the  hard  grit  stone  of  the  coun* 
try,  (which  in  general  are  very  large), 
closely  cement^  together,  and  the  sui> 
faces  rendered  quite  smooth  by  tlm 
hammer ;  the  mason  work  is  admirable. 
The  only  entrance  is  by  a  door  7}  feet 
from  the  ground;  you  ascend  to  this 
by  a  ladder,  which  is  pulled  up  into  tfao 
tower  every  night,  'fne  door  is  arched, 
and  is  5^  feet  higli,  and  w  ide  in  pro* 
portion;  the  wall  in  this  part  is  5(  feet 
thick.  Having  quitted  the  ladder,  vou 
mount  a  step  two  feet  high,  and  thea 
vou  are  on  the  Hrst  floor  of  the  tower. 
This  room  is  round,  and  13  feet  diame- 
ter in  the  clear.  Underneath  it  is  the 
magazine,  to  which  there  is  no  way  of 
getting,  except  through  a  trap  door  that 
IS  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Bound 
this  room  are  eleven  loop  holes,  for  the 
men  to  fire  through,  and  benches  to 
stand  on  during  uiis  operation.  Oa 
these  benches  their  beds  are  placed  at 
night;  this  is,  in  fact,  their  guard-room, 
for  liere  is  the  fire-place,  &c.  ^c. 

To  the  next  floor  you  ascend  by  a 
ladder  also,  through  a  trep-door,  the 
ladder  then  may  be  pulled  up,  the  trap 
dosed,  and  all  communication  between 
the  two  stories  completely  cut  off.  In 
this  room  are  four' small  windows; 
there  are  the  same  number  of  loop- 
holes, benches,  &c.  for  the  r*ime  pui^ 
poses  as  the  room  below,  but  no  lire- 
place.  The  loop-holes  are  not  placed 
exactly  over  each  other,  but  in  quin- 
cunx order.  This  room  is  covered  with 
a  strong  arch,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
a  round  hole  do  inches  diameter.  When 
you  get  through  this  hole,  which  you 
do  by  means  of  a  ladder,  you  are  then 
on  the  top  of  the  tower. 

At  the  sides  of  this  hole  are  firmly 
fixed  three  very  strong  iron  hoops  or 
bars,  which  form  an  arch  over  it,  oh 
the  top  of  which  is  a  massy  iron  pin. 
On  this  pin,  or  pivot,  rests  the  center 
of  a  large  beam  of  wood,  on  one  end 
of  whicli  is  placed  an  iron  18  pound 
carronade,  on  a  sort  of  frame,  con- 
structed like  those  used  on  board  ships, 
where  the  gun  slides  liack  in  the  recoil. 
This  end  of  the  beam  is  supported  by 
two  pieces  of  timber,  each  resting  on 
a  small  block  Vheel ;  the  other  end  of 
the  beam  is  supported  by  a  lesser  beam, 
6  C  restinj^ 
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resting  on  a  large  block  wheel.  All 
these  wheels  run  in  a  wooden  groove, 
that  goes  ropnd  the  inside  of  the  para- 
pet. The  whole  is  so  well  contrived 
and  balanced,  that  the  beam  is  easily 
turned  round,  so  that  the  gun  may  be 
fired  over  any  part  of  the  parapet. 

The  parapet  is  built  of  brick,  and  is 
4i  feet  high,  with  a  slope  of  4  feet, 
forming  an  anr^le  of  about  22^  degrees, 
with  the  top  of  the  panipet.  When 
the  men  proceed  to  loud,  they  stand  on 
a  bench,  and  when  loaded,  step  down, 
and  are  sheltered  from  the  eneihy^s 
shot  by  the  parapet :  there  afe  places 
also,  on  the  top,  for  three  wall-pieces. 
The  ordinary  guard  consists  of  a  sei^ 
jcaut  or  corporal,  and  from  G  to  12 
men.  Some  of  the  Towers  are  guard- 
ed by  the  veteran  batalion,  and  others 
by  the  Militia  of  the  island,  who  mount 
in  their  common  working  clothes. 

The  towers  were  built  about  20  years 
ago,  and  were  thought,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  last  year,  to  be  perfectly  com- 
plete for  what  they  were  designed,  as 
well  as  the  square  towers  in  the  forts; 
when  machiooulis  were  added  to  all, 
and  a  carronade  mounted,  en  barhettCy 
on  the  top  of  each.  Shot  fired  from  so 
high  an  elevadon  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
engineers,  of  little  use.  The  men  in- 
side the  towers  are  quite  safe  from 
musketry,  but  those  who  are  to  load 
and  fire,  the  carronade,  must  be  ex- 
posed as  on  a  barbette  battery.  In  case 
of  attack,  the  guns  on  all  these  towers 
are  manned  by  the  Militia  of  the  island; 
they  are  exercised  at  them  every  Sun- 
day- morning,  but  never  fire  powder. 
For  the  derivation  of  the'  word  Martel- 

lOj   see  MORTFXLA. 

Moveable  Towers,  in  ancient  mili- 
tary history,  were  three  stories  high, 
built  witli  large  beams,  each  tower  was 
phiced  on  4  wheels,  or  trucks,  and  to- 
wards the  town  covered  with  boiled  lea- 
ther, to  guard  it  from  fire,  and  to  resist 
the  darts;  on  each  story  100  arcfiers 
were  posted.  They  were  pushed  witli 
the  force  of  men  to  the  city  wall.  From 
these  the  soldiers,  placed  in  tlie  difier- 
ent  stages,  made  such  vigorous  dis- 
charges, that  none  of  the  *  garrison 
dared  to  shew  themselves  on  the  ram- 
part. 

TOWN,  any  walled  coUoction  of 
houses. 


Tovfu-'Adjutantf  an  assistant  to  the 
town-major.    See  Adjutawt. 

TowK-ilfa;or,  (3/i^or  de  Plaeej  ¥t> 
an  officer  constantly  employed  about  tiie 
governor  or  otiicer  commanding  a  gar- 
rison, &C.  lie  issues  the  orders  to  the 
troops,,  and  reads- the  com  moo  ordei 
to  fresh  troops  when  they  arrive.  H< 
commands  according  to  the  rank  k? 
had  in  the  armv;  but'  if  be  never  had 
any  other  commissioa  than  tlat  of  tov-^ 
or  fort-major,  he  is  to  oanunand  a» 
yoimgest  captain.    See  Majok. 

TRABAND,  a  trusty  brave  sokher 
in  the  Swiss  infantry,  whose  pnrticaix 
duty  was  to  guard  the  cotoars  and  ^ 
captain  who  led  them.  He  was  arme^ 
with  a  sword  and  a  halbert,  the  bhde 
of  which  was  shaped  like  a  pertnisK. 
He  generally  wore  the  colonel's  Kt^t}. 
and  was  excused  all  the  duties  of  a  &<:■- 
try.  His  pay  was  eight  deniers  ou/rr 
than  the  daify  subsistence  of  the  cour 
pany. 

TRABF^  (Trabte,  Fr.)  a  mUvt 
gown  bordered  with  purple,  and  adorn- 
ed with  clavi  or  trabca:  of  scarlet.  See 
Kennett  R,  A.  page  313. 

TRABOUR,  a  species  of  fin>-um 
resembling  a  blunderbuss,  with  a  rerr 
wide  muzzle,  'carrying  ten  or  twehe 
small  pistol  balls;  used  by  the  Ad?- 
trians  in  1760.  VVamery  speaks  of  this 
fire-arm,  but  observes,  at  the  saioe 
time,  that  the  Prussians  never  per- 
ceived any  effect  produced  by  it. 

TRAC'E,  Fr,  This  word  is  used,  by 
the  French,  in  fortification,  as  a  sab- 
stantive;  thus,  le  trace  tfun  omtn^fy 
the  plan  or  drawing  of  a  work. 

TRACER,  Fr,  to  trace. 

TRACES,  the  harness  by  nhich 
beasts  of  draught  are  enabled  to  move 
bodies  to  which  they  are  yoked. 

TRADE,  accordmg  to  Jobosoo,  oo- 
cupaiion  ;  particular  employment,  whe 
ther  manual  or  mercantile,  disiiiiguisb- 
ed  from  the  liberal  arts,  or  leirned 
professions.  Amons;  the  French,  the 
word  mitiery  which  corresponds  literal- 
ly with  trade,  is  applied  to  arts  and 
learned  professions,  as  metier  de  U 
guerrfy  the  science  or  art  of  war. 
With  us,>  as  the  learned  lejnc0grtfker 
very  justly  states,  trade  is  not  expre»> 
sive  of  any  liberal  art,  science,  or  pro- 
fession.   It  has  been  used,  by  sone  of 
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our  best  writers  in  a  familiar  and  me- 
chanical sense.    Thus  Dryden  writes : 

The  rude  Equicolae, 
Hunting  their  sport,  and  piundVing  was 

their  trade. 
Fight  under  him,  there's  plunder  to  be 

had. 
A  captain  is  a  very  gainful  tnide. 
The  wh«)le  division  that  to  Mars  per- 
tains. 
All  trades  of  death,  tliat  deal  in  steel 
for  gains. 

Trade  is  also  used  to  express  ge- 
nerally, instruoieuts  of  occupation : 

The  shepherd  hears 
His  house  and  household  goods,   bis 

trade  of  war; 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty 
cur.  Dryden. 

TRAGULA.  A  javelin,  with  a 
barbed  head.  It  was  used  amon|;  the 
ancients,  and  the  wound,  occasioned 
by  it,  was  extremely  dangerous.  It  is 
supposed  to  he  the  same  as  Jacuium 
amentatum^  or  a  javelin  fastened  with 
something,  (such  as  a  strap  or  strins;,) 
so  that  it  might  be  drawu  back  by  the 
thrower. 

TRAGULA  RII.  Soldiers  among 
the  Romans,  who  shot  arrows  out  of 
cross-bows,    or  threw  barbed  javelins. 

TRAIXE,  Fr.  A  term  known 
among  French  sailors  and  soldiers  at 
sea,  to  signify  a  thin  rope,  or  rather 
pack tl) read,  to  which  they  tie  their 
linen ;  leaving  it  to  float  or  be  dragged 
through  tiie  waves  until  it  is  clean. 

THAINE,  ^V.  This  word  is  used 
variously  by  the  vFrench,  in  conjunction 
with  other  words,  viz. 

TaAiN£rJiii//i£ur,  Fr.  A  miserable 
wretch. 

JRAlSEr-potencey  Fr.  A  villain; 
a  gullows-Iuoking  fellow. 

TR  A  IN  E-ra/Hc/r,  Fr.  A  bully;  a 
hectoring  fellow. 

TRAIN  EAUX,  Fr.  Several  pieces 
of  wood  made  in  the  form  of  a  large 
sledge,  upon  which  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  stores,  £:c.  are  conveyed  to  the  ram- 
part, and  brought  from  one  place  to 
another. 

TRAINEE,  Fr.  A  train.  A  ceiv 
tain  length,  or  space,  which  is  filled 
with  gunpowder,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  fire  to  some  particular  spot  or 
place. 

TRAINEURS.  Fr.    Men  who  on  a 


march  lag  behind,  and  thereby  occa- 
sion a  loose  and  unconnected  appear- 
ance in  the  line  of  march.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  rear  guard  to  pick  up  all 
scra|>glers,  and  to  report  them  to  head- 
quarters. 

Traineur  (Tipce,  A  parasite;  a  man 
who  1ms  never  done  a  day's  duty,  but 
wears  a  sword  and  looks  big. 

TRAITE,  Fr.    A  treaty. 

TRiiTi  Public,  Fr.  An  act,  or 
treaty  which  is  made  for  the  public,  or 
nation  at  large. 

TRAHLSON,  Jr.    Treason. 

Haute  Trauisok,  Fr.  High  trea- 
son. 

Tucr  en  Trabison,  Fr.  To  kill  in 
a  treacherous  manner. 

TRAIL>  in  (gunnery.  The  end  of  a 
travelling  carnage,  opposite  to  the 
wheels,  and  upon  which  the  carriage 
slides  when  unhmbered  or  upon  the  bat- 
terv.    See  Carriages. 

To  Trail,  literally  means  to  draw 
along  the  ground.  In  military  matters 
it  siguilies,  to  carry  the  hrelock  in  an 
oblique  forward  position,  with  the  butt 
just  above  the  ground.  Hence  Trail 
ArmSy  a  word  of  command  for  that 
purpose. 

TRAIN,  {Train,  Fr.)  In  a  military 
sense,  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  im- 
plements of  war,  such  as  cannon,  &c. 
tliat  are  required  at  a  siege  or  in  the 
field. 

Train  of  Artillery,  {Train  d'artil- 
lerie,  Fr.)  in  a  general  sense,  means 
the  regiment  of  artillery ;  it  also  in* 
eludes  tlie  great  guns,  and  other  pieces 
of  ordiumcc  belonging  to  an  army  m  the 
field.    See  Art  ILL  tKY. 

Train,  {Trainee,  Fr.)  In  mining.  A 
line  of  gunpowder  laid  to  give  fire  to  a 

Jtuantity  thereof,  which  has  been  lodged 
or  the  purpose  of  bloiving  up  earth, 
works,  builoing,  &c. 

Train,  is  also  used  to  denote  the  at- 
tendants  of  a  prince  or  general,  upon 
many  occasions. 

TiiiAiii-bandM,  or  trained-handi^  a 
pape  formerly  given  to  the  militia  of 
England. 

TRAITEMENT,  Jr.  Allowance 
or  pay.  As,  Traitement  dc  cinq  shiU 
lings  par  jour,  an  allowance  of  five 
shillings  per  diem. 

TRAITOR,  {Traitre,  Fr.)  A  be- 
6  C  9  trayer 
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trayer  of  hii  king  and  counti-y;  one 
vrho  is  guilty  of  high  treason.  Tacitus 
says,  it  was  usual  among  the  ancient 
Germans^  to  tie  traitors  and  deserters 
to  trees,  and  to  let  them  die  suspended 
from  them. 

TRAITS,  IV.  Drag-ropes,  &c.  used 
in  the  artillery. 

This  word  is  generally  used  by  the 
French  to  signify  all  sorts  of  arrows, 
darts,  javelins,  &c.  that  are  cast  out  of 
bows,  or  thrown  from  the  hand. 

TRAJET.    See  Ferry. 

TRAME,  Fr,    A  plot 

Tram E  de  la  vie,  Fr.  The  thread  of 
life. 

TRAMER,  Fr.  To  plot;  to  enter 
into  a  conspiracy. 

TRAMONTANE,  Fr.  The  north 
^nd  in  the  mediterranean  is  so  termed 
by  the  French.  It  is  so  called,  because 
it  blows  beyond  the  hills  that  are  near 
Rome  and  Flarence.  The  French  say 
£guratively,  Perdre  la  tramontane,  to 
DC  &t  a  loss. 

Vne  ipie  d  rfettxTRANCHANS,  Jr. 
A  two-edged  sword. 

TRANCHANT,  Fr,   Cutting,  ^ 

Couleurt  TRANCHANTES,  Fr. 
daring  colours. 

TRANCHfeE,  Fr.    See  Trench. 

Tranche E  double,  Fr.  A  double 
trench,  one  side  of  which  8er>'es  as  a 
traverse  to  the  other;  by  which  means 
they  are  mutually  covered  from  a  re- 
verse or  enfilade  bring. 

Tranchze  d  crochet,  Fr.  A  bend- 
ing trench,  or  one  in  the  shape  of  a 
book.  This  species  of  trench  is  found 
where  the  line  turns,  at  the  extremities 
pf  the  places  of  arms,  and  at  the  ends 
of  the  cavaliers, 

TrakchIe  directe,  Fr.  A  trench 
>fvhich  is  carried,  or  run  out  in  a  'strait 
forward  direction,  and  which  serves  to 
smut  up  any  spot  from  whence  you  might 
be  enh laded. 

Trakchke  tournante,  Fr.  A  trench 
"which  is  carried  round  a  work,  that  is 
or  may  be  attacked.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion is  the  glacis,  or  the  head  of  the 
trench. 

Tranchxe,  (Retoun  de  la,  Fr.)  See 
'Retours. 

TRANSFERS.  Soldiers  taken  out 
of  one  troop  or  company,  and  placed  in 
another  are  so  called. 

When  a  man  is  transferred  from  one 


troop  to  another,  his  own  borse  is  to  go 
with  him  (unless  it  be  of  a  dafierent  co. 
lour  from  those  of  which  tbe  troop  into 
which  he  goes  is  composed,)  bot  not  his 
arms,  nor  "any  of  his  accoiitrefDents»e\- 
cepting  his  belts;  and  if  the  troop  re* 
ceiving  such  man,  finds  oat  that  he  has 
not  been  transferred  with  his  own  horse, 
the  commanding  officer  of  it  must  imise- 
diately  make  his  complaint  to  the  officer 
commandmg  the  reginient.  The  trans- 
fers are  to  be  entered  in  the  general,  aai 
troop,  or  company  registers,  as  soon  as 
they  take  place,  so  that  no  mistake  aaj 
arise  from  delay. 

Whenever  a  troop  receives  a  man  m 
a  non-commissioned  officer,  or  for  acy 
other  reason,  the  troop  that  traosfen, 
if  it  does  not  receive  a  non-coinmissioQ- 
ed  ofBcer  in  return,  must  receive  a  maa 
from  the  troop,  on  which,  in  thec<>ur«e 
of  the  transfer,  it  falls  to  give  a  man  to 
the  said  troop ;  and  a  troop  so  girios:  a 
man,  must  set  apart  its  non-conimiss)««- 
ed  ofiTcers,  officers*  servants,  and  four 
men,  including  its  lance  corporals,  if  it 
has  any ;  out  of  the  remainder,  tbeocher 
captain  chuses. 

it  ought  to  be  j^neraDy  obserred. 
that  the  most  convcment  period  at  which 
transfers  should  be  made,  is  the  S4ch 
day  of  each  month. 

TRANSFIXED.  An  anoent  tcnn 
used  to  express  the  state  of  being  despe- 
rately wounded  by  some  pointed  instro- 
mcnt,  as  being  run  through  by  a  spev, 
javelin,  or  bayonet,  &c, 

TRANSFUGE,  jFr.  From  the  Latia 
Trantfuga,  a  turn-coat,  a  deserter,  a 
runaway,  one  who  abandons  his  partr, 
in'  time'  of  war,  and  goes  over  to  the 
enemy.  It  also  signifies,  generallv, 
any  person  that  is  guilty  of  tergiversa- 
tion m  private  or  public  life.  A  Frendi 
author  has  made  the  following  distinc* 
tion  between  un  tran^ge  et  as  deaer-' 
teur,  which  terms  have  been  coandered 
as  synonimous.  A  man  may  be  kMked 
upon  as  a  tranxfkge,  or  turn-coat,  al* 
though  he  should  not  go  over  lo  the 
eqemy  of  the  party  which  he  abandons. 
When  the  well-kno^ii  Count  de  Saiac* 
Germain,  left  France,  and  soiKlit  mi- 
litary employment  under  the  bog  of 
Denmark,  he  was  mos(  unquestiooaUy 
a  transfugeyOr  deserter  from  hiscoontrr; 
and  when  he  again  suddenly  retunied 
to  Fianc^  oil  (he  oomffieocement  of 
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lioBtiliues  with  Denmark,  and  became 
minister  of  the  war  department,  he  was 
equally  looked  upon  io  the  same  light. 
For  it  is  a  known  truth,  that  to  quit, 
abniptlj,  the  service  of  any  state  or 
king,  by  which  nn  individual  has  been 
paid,  for  the  direct  parpoae'of  fighting 
under  the  banners  of  his  adversary, 
not  only  implies  desertion,  but  justifies 
the   imputation  of  treachery;    and  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  that  is  a  man's 
country,   where  he  has  been  well  re- 
ceived, and  to  which  he  has  pledged 
his  life  and  talonts.     There  are  cer- 
tainly shades  of  difference  in  the  man- 
ner, and  in  the  motive  of  quitting  one 
party  for  another. 

The  celebrated  Eugene  of  Savoy,  for 
instance,  may  bfe  considered  as  a  trans- 
fuge,  but  certainly  with  less  reproach 
or  disG^race  than  must  be  attached  to 
Saint  Germain;  since  the  latter  quitted 
France  from  peevishness^   and  unjus- 
tiiable  disgust;    whereas,  Prince  Eu-> 
gene,  (who  nad  never  received  any  com- 
mission in  the  French  army,  but  was, 
on  the  contrarVy  rejected,  with  disdain, 
by  Louis  the  }(lVtfi,  when  he  applied 
for  service,)  was  graciously  received  by 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  remain- 
ed attached  to  Austria,  which  became 
liis  country,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.    There  were  instances  of  both 
kinds,  during  our  contest  with  the  ali- 
enated   colonies   of   America,    which 
mi^ht  be  brought  in  illustration  of  this 
article.    The  French  sny  proverbially. 
On  halt  let  tranffuge$  plm  que  hi  en- 
nemii  mlmeSf  one  hates  a  transfuge,  or 
a  turn-coat  more   tlian    the  enemies 
themselves. 

TRANSOMS.  In  artillerr.  Pieces 
of  wood  which  join  the  cheeks  of  gun- 
carriages;  there  is  but  one  in  a  truck- 
carriage,  placed  under  die  tmnnion- 
holes ;  and  four  in  a  wheel-carriage,  tlie 
trail,  the  centre,  the  bed,  and  the  breast 
transoms. 

TRANSOM-/)i^/ef,with  hooks.There 
is  one  on  each  side  of  the  nde-pieces, 
against  each  end  of  the  transom,  the 
bed-transom  excepted,  fastened  by  two 
transom-bolts. . 

TKAKSOV-boltf  with  bars.  They 
serve  to  tie  the  side-pieoes  to  the  train 
som. 

TRANSPraATION,  Fr.  Thif  word 
U  used  by  the  French  in  hydraulics^  to 


signify  (he  oozing  of  water  through  the 
pores  of  the  earth.  It  often  happens* 
m  digging  a  canal  through' sandy  ground^ 
that  the  transpirations  or  oozings,  are 
so  plentiful  as  uot  to  leave  water  enough 
for  tlie  intended  purposes  of  navigation. 
This  occurred  at  New-Brisack,  when  a 
canal  was  dug  in  order  to  convey  mate* 
rials  for  its  fortifications.  The  waters 
having  been  let  in,  the  whole  body  war 
absoroed  in  the  space  of  twenty<-four 
hours.  This  evil  or  inconvenience 
can,  however,  be  remedied ;  as  may  be^ 
seen  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Belidor'a 
Architecture  HydrauXic 

TRANSPORT^  (KoitMoti  dt  tr^n^ 
portf  Fr.)  A  vessel  in  which  soldiers' 
are  cpnveyed  on  the  sea. 

TRANSPORT-Boare/.  An  office  esta^ 
blished  in  1704,  which,  has  the  entire 
arrangemeat  of  the  transport  secvice^ 
and  of  prisoners  of  war,  inconjunctioQ 
with  the.  sick  and  Irart  boand.  Jt.ooiH 
sists  of  five  commissioners,  who  are 
captains  in  the  pavy,  and  a  secretary. 

TRANSPORTEH,  fV.  to  transfer^ 
to  remove,  to  change  the  stiuation  of 
any  thing. 

TftAKSpoaTER  ks  JUu  et  les  rang$ 
(fun  batoillon  dant  let  HoluiUms^  Fr« 
To  change  files  or  ranks  in  miiitary  evo- 
lutions. To  counteroMircfa  any  given 
number  of  men  so  as  to  place  tne  right 
where  the  left  stood,  and  make  the  front 
rank  take  the  ground  that  was  occupied 
by  the  rear,  with  a  different  aspect.  Se6 

CorVTERHARCU. 

When  the  countermarch  is,cfiected  w\ 
the  centre,  or  by  a  central  oonversion, 
the  French  use  the  phras&-«-Faire  U 
taouUnet,  from  the  similarity  of  nove^ 
ment  round  a  central  point;  raotdinet 
signifying  capstan^  turnstile,  &c 

TRANSPOSER  iet  filet  JTun  batail^ 
Ian  dttnt  let  evolutiom,  Fr.  To  changa 
the  relative  position  of  files  in  a  batta- 
lion, that  is,  to  countermarch  the  whole 
so  as  to  miake  the  natural  front  stand 
where  tlie  rear  did,  and  to  pUite  thostf 
on  the  left  tliat  originally  stood  on  the 
right. 

TRAP,    See  Ambush,  Stbataoeh^ 

&C. 

TRAPE,  Fr,    A  falling  door. 
TRAPfeZE,  Fr.    See  Trapesium. 
TRAPEZOID,  (Trap^Moide,  Fr.)   A 
figure  in  geometry,  which  is  formed  by 
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the  circumvolatioii  of  a  trapezium,  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  cylinder  is  by 
that  of  a  parallelogram. 

TRAPEZIUM.  A  quadrilateral  or 
aqoare  figure  whose  four  sides  and 
angles  are  unequal,  and  no  sides  are 
parallel. 

TRAPPINGS.    SeeHorsiNGs. 

TRATTES,  Fr.  The  several  beams 
«nd  long  pieces  of  wood  which  support 
the  body  of  a  windmill. 

TRAVADE,  Fr.  A  whirlwind; 
a  violent  squall  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightening. 

TRAVAILLER,  Fr.  To  work.  In 
ineclianies ;  to  warp,  to  open,  &c.  Tlie 
French  say,  Ce  bois  travaiUe,  this  wood 
unirps— Ce  mur  travaiUe^  this  wall 
git'es  way,  &c. 

Travailler,  ^  la  joumie,  Fr.  To 
work,  by  the  day»-^  la  pilce,  by  the 
wece : — i  la  tdchCf  by  the  great : — en 
Nfic  tt  en  tdche,  by  tBe  great,  by  the 
lomp. 

Travaill£r  it  toite,  Fr.  To  work 
by  the  t6is€.  Works  in  fortification  are 
generally  done  by  this  measure. 

Travailler  par  ipauUes^  Fr.  To 
execute  a  woric  with  intervals  of  la- 
bour* 

Travailicr  also  signifies  in  a  fami- 
liar tense,  to  work  upon  the  feelings, 
or  understanding  of  a  person,  so  as  to 
impose  upon  him. 

Travailler  Us  upriH  de$  xoldats. 
To  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  Isoldiery, 
To  excite  them  to  insurrection. 

Travailler  unpays,  Fr.  To  feel  the 
pulse  of  a  country  by  working  upon 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants;  to  exdte 
them  to  support  anv  particular  cau^e. 

TRAVAUXEUllS,  Fr.  Literally 
workmen.  .  In  military  matters,  pio!> 
neers  and  soldiers  employed  iu  fatigue 
duties. 

Travailleurs,  d  ia  trenchUy  Fr. 
A  detachment,  consisting  of  a  given 
number  of  men  from  each  battalion, 
which  is  employed  in  the  trenches.  The 
soldiers  who  are  sent  upon  this  duty 
have  only  spades  and  pick-axes,  and  the 
officers  who  command  them  wear  their 
swords 

TRAVAISON,  Fr.    Entablature. 

TRAVATJX  Militaires,  Fr.  See 
Jifilitartf  Wiwk$. 

TftAVAUx   <fOanci$f  Fr,     Advanced 
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works  or  outworks.    The  same  as  pKco 
dktachcetj  or  dehan.    See  I>ehor%. 

TRAVEE,  Jr.  A  bay  of  joists.— 
A  scafibld. 

TRAVELLING  for^.     See  Foigs- 

TRAVERS,  Fr.  A  rope  whkb  a 
used  to  fasten  cannon  on  their  cmrrogfi^ 
&c.  and  which  serves  for  vurioiis  other 
purposes. 

TRAVERSE.  In  fortification,  b  \ 
parapet  made  across  the  covert*way,  op- 
posite to  the  salient  angles  of  the  worLs 
near  the  place  of  arms,  to  prevent  betac 
enfiladed.  Traverses  are  18  feet  tbici, 
and  as  high  as  the  ndge  of  the  gbo^ 
There  are  also  traverses  made  by  cap^ 
niers;  but  then  they  are  called  taiir 
bours. 

To  Traverse  a  gun,  or  mortar,  it 
to  bring  her  about  to  fight  or  left  wita 
hand-spikesy  till  she  is  pointed  exact  t 
the  object. 

Traverse  tonire  tea  commoMdemexiy 
Fr.  An  elevation,  made  of  earth,  .n 
a  bastion,  either  on  a  curtain,  oroa 
any  other  work  of  a  fortified  place,  tor 
the  purpose  of  protecting  it  ag^stthe 
enfilading  fire  ot  an  enemy,  from  sodk 
commanding  spot. 

Traverse  d^attaque.  See  Phas 
d'armes. 

Traverse  de  tranchce,  Fr.  See 
Traverse  toumante. 

When  an  engineer,  eitlier  throofh 
oversight,  or  even  tlirough  neces&i:j» 
has  exjNised  himself  to  the  enfilade  of 
an  enemy's  cannon,  he  leaves  a  ccru^n 
proportion  of  the  fiald-terrepleiDe,  n 
the  boyau  of  the  trench,  in  order  to 
oonceal  from  the  besieged,  theopeit* 
tions  in  that  quarter. 

TRAVERSEE,  !>>.  Passage;  short 
trip  by  sea, 

TRAVERSlfiR,  Fr.  A  pas«?« 
boat,  &c.  It  likewise  means  a  v^iud 
tliat  blows  into  port :  also  a  pontooo. 

TRAVERSINESs  f>.  Pieces  ol 
wood  which  are  laid  cross-ways  in  ^ 
dyke. 

TRAVERSING*j)/ii/<«,  in  g;uD<ar- 
riages,  are  two  thin  iron  phites,  naikd 
on  tlie  hind  part  of  a  truck  carriage  ot 
guns,  where  the  haud-spike  is  u^d  to 
traverse  the  gun. 

Traveiisimo,  in  fencing^  is  rht 
change  of  ground  made  b^  moving  to 
right  or  left  round  ihe  circle  of  de« 
fence. 

TRAVONS, 
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TRAVONS,  JV.  The  lai^e  main 
beams  in  a  wooden  bridge,  which  sup- 
port the  joists,  &C.  They  are  likewise 
called  Bommieri, 

TRAVESnSEMENT,  Fr.  Dis- 
gatse.  In  the  old  French  servicei  it  was 
ordained,  that  no  dragoon,  or  foot  'soU 
«lier,  should  change  his  uniform  or  re- 
^i (Dentals  whilst  in  gnrrison,  nor  witl^ 
in  che  boundaries  of  it.  Every  infrac- 
tion of  this  order  was  punished  with 
three  months  imprisonment. 

TRAUMATICK.  Vulnerary;  use- 
ful to  wounds;  as  Traumutkk  de- 
coction. 

TREACHERY.  Perfidy;  breach  of 
faitb. 

TREASON.  Disloyalty;  treachery; 
perfidious  dealing. 

High  Takason.  An  offence  against 
the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
of  the  king^s  majesty,  whether  by  ima- 
gination, word  or  deed.  It  is  a  capital 
criiney  and  subjects  the  offender  not 
only  to  low  of  life,  but  also  to  fui^ 
I'eiture  of  all  he  may  possess. 

TRECliETOR,  { One  who  betrays 
IRECilEUU,    (a  place,   or  body 
of  men.    An  obsolete  word. 

TREFLE,  Jr.  Trefoil.  A  term 
used  in  mining,  from  the  similarity  of 
the  figure  to  trefoil.  The  simple  trefle 
has  only  two  lodgments;  tlie  double 
Creole  four ;  and  the  triple  one  six. 

TREILLAGE,  !*>.  Any  assemblage 
of  wood  which  is  laid  ero»s-wavs.  Of 
which  description  are  the  pelisadoes, 
&c.  in  gardens. 

TUEILLI8,  Fr.  A  pneral  term  for 
iron  grating,  &c.  Such  as  is  used  for 
prisons. 

TREitLis,  Fr,  The  method  that  is 
used  in  copying  plans,  Ike,  It  consists 
of  a  certain  arrangement  of  strait 
lines,  wliich  being  measured  at  equal 
distances  from  one  another,  and  crossed 
frum  ri»ht  to  left,  represents  aquiuitity 
of  sroafi  equal  squares.  This  arrange* 
mcnt,  or  disposition  of  lines  is  used  by 
painters,  engravers,  and  engineers,  in 
taking  accurate  copies  of  plausy  &c. 
and  is  called  by  the  French  TreiUiu 

TREILUSEK,  Fr.  To  trellis.  To  fur- 
nish with  a  trellis. 

TEEMEAU,  Fr.    An  ancient  term 
in  fortification.    See  Moktar. 
TRENCHANT,  Fr.  Sharp  or  cutting. 
TUENCli£8»  in  a  siege,  are  ditches 


made  by  the  besiegers,  that  they  may 
approach  more  securely  to  the  place  atr 
tacked ;  on  which  account  they  are  also 
called  lines  of  approach.  The  tail  of 
the  trench  is  the  place  where  it  was 
begun,  and  its  head  is  the  place  where 
it  ends. 

Treuches  are  also  made  to  guard  aa 
encampment! 

The  trenches  are  usually  opened  or 
begun  in  the  night-time,  sometimes 
within  musquet-snot,  and  sometimes 
within  half  or  whole  cannon-shot  of 
the  place ;  generally  about  800  toises. 
They  are  carried  on  in  winding  lines, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  works,  so  as  not) 
to  be  in  view  of  the  enemy,  nor  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  shot. 

The  workmen  employed  in  the 
trenches,  are  always  supported  by  a 
number  of  troops  to  defend  them  against 
the  sallies  of  the  besieged.  The  pio- 
neers, and  other  workmen,  sometimes 
work  on  their  knees,  and  are  usually 
covered  with  mantlets  or  saucissons; 
and  the  troops  who  support  them  lie 
flat  on  their  faces,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
eueiny's  shot.  On  the  angles,  or  sides 
of  the  trf  nchy  there  are  lodgments,  or 
epaulements,  in  form  of  traverses,  the 
better  to  hinder  the  sallies  of  the  gai^ 
rison,  and  to  favour  the  advancement 
of  the  trenches,  and  to  sustain  tlie 
workmen. 

The  platforms  for  tlie  batteries  are 
made  behind  the  trenches;  the  first  at  a 
good  distance,  to  be  used  only  against 
the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  As  the  ap- 
proaches advance,  the  batteries  are 
brought  pearer,  to  ruin  the  defences  of 
the  places  and  dismount  tlie  artillery  of 
the  besieged.  The  breach-batteries  are 
made  wl{en  the  trenches  are  advanced 
near  the  Ipoveruway. 

If  ther^  are  two  attacks,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  hues  of  comnmoica* 
tion,  or  boyaus,  between  the  two,  with 
places  of  arms  at  convenient  distances. 
The  trenches  are  6  or  7  feet  high  with 
the  parapet,  which  is  5  ftet  thick, 
with  banquettes  for  the  soldiers  to 
mount  upon. 

The  approaches  at  a  siege  are  gene- 
rally carried  on  upon  the  capitalsof  the 
woiIks  attacked;  because  the  capitals 
produced  are,  of  all  othe^  situations  in 
the  front  of  a  work,  the  least  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  either  the  cannoa  or  mu»- 
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quetry ;  and  are  the  least  in  the  line 
of  fire  between  the  besieged  and  be- 
sieger^s  batteries.  Bat  if,  from  parti- 
cular circumstances,  these  or  other  ad- 
vantages, do  not  attend  the  approaches 
upon  the  capitals,  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  preferred  to  other  posi- 
tions. 

The  trenches  of  communication,  or 
ug-zagf(,  are  3  feet  deep,  10  feet  wide 
at  bottom,  and  13  feet  at  top,  having  a 
berm  of  one  foot,  beyond  which  the 
earth  is  thrown  to  form  a  parapet. 

The  paralleb,  or  places  of  arms  of 
the  trenches  are  3  tcet  deep,  IS  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  and  17  or  18  feet  wide 
at  top,  having  a  banquette  of  about 
3  feet  wide,  witli  a  slope  of  nearly  as 
much. 

The  first  night  of  opening  the  trenches, 
the  greatest  exertions  are  made  to  take 
advantage  of  the  enemy's  ignorance  as 
to  tlie  side  of  attack ;  and  uiey  are  ge- 
nerally carried  on  as  far  in  advance  as 
the  first  parallel,  and  even  sometimes 
to  the  completion  of  that  work.  The 
workmen  set  out  on  this  duty,  each 
with  a  fascine  of  6  feet,  a  pick-axe 
and  a  shovel ;  and  the  fascines  being 
laid  So  as  to  lap  one  foot  over  each 
other,  leave  5  feet  of  trench  for  each 
man  to  dig. 

The  usual  method  of  directing  the 
trenches  or  zig-zags,  is  by  observing  du- 
ring the  day,  some  near  object  hi  a  line 
with  the  salient  parts  of  the  work,  and 
which  may  serve  as  a  direction  in  the 
night;  or  if  the  night  be  not  very  daiic, 
the  angles  of  the  works  may  l>e  scsen 
above  tlie  horizon;  but  as  both  these 
methods  are  subject  to  uncertainty, 
the  following  is  proposed  to  answer 
every  case  :-%aving  laid  down  the  plan 
of  attack,  the  exact  positions  of  the 
flanked  angles  of  the  works  of  the  front 
attacked,  and  particularly  of  those  mos^ 
extended  to  the  right  and  left;  mark 
on  tlie  plan  the  point  of  commence- 
ment for  the  first  portions  of  zig-zag, 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  cajpital, 
and  the  point  to  which  it  extends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  capital:  this  last 
point  will  be  the  commencement  of  the 
second  branch :  then  mark  off  the  point 
•where  this  branch  crosses  the  .capital, 
and  its  extent  on, the  other  side;  and 
this  will  give  thtf  commencement  of  the 
third  branch ;  and  so  on  for  the  others. 
Thus   provided    with    a   plan  ready  1 


marked  ofi^  it  will  be  very  easy,  ro 
•in  the  darkest  night,  to  lay  dovo  tU 
points  where  the  zig-zags  are  to  cpn 
the  capital,  and  the  poiots  to  wfakhtK; 
are  to  he  prodoced  beyond  them.— T  t 
first  parallel  is  g^oeraUy  run  aboat6A 
yards  from  the  phioe,  and  of  sachoce: 
as  to  embrace  the  prolon^atioo  of  ^ 
faces  of  all  the  works  wbich  fire  vp 
the  trenches ;  and  each  cod  has  a  letsn 
of  about  30  or  40  yards. 

The  second  parallel  is  coastntsfi 
upon  the  same  principles^  and  of  tt 
same  extent  as  the  first,  at  the  dista:;:: 
of  about  3Q0  yards  from  the  a^ 
ansles  of  t^e  covert-way.— This  p 
rallel  is  usually  formed  of  gibo:^: 
each  workman  carrying  a  gabkn,  '- 
fascine,  a  shovel,  and  a  pick-as.— wiJ:^ 
this  the  trenches  are  usuall^  carried  o 
by  sap* 

The  half  parallels  are  aboat  14(?v 
150  yards  trom  the  covert-way,  as^ 
extend  sufiiciently  on  each  side  to  a.' 
brace  tlie  prolongation  of  the  bnoc^ 
of  the  covert-way. 

The  third  parallel  mast  notbeoei'e: 
than  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  or  ic  »^ 
mask  the  riochet  batteries.  It  is  geor 
rally  made  rather  wider  than  tlie  atbe 
parallels. 

Cavaliers  of  the  trenches  mast  v^ 
be  nearer  than  98  yards  fromtfaeco- 
vert-way,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  be 
annoyed  by  han4  grenades. 

H^ttfrns-^a  Tsskch,  are  the  elbows, 
and  turnings,  which  form  the  lioa  ut 
approach,  and  are  made,  as  near  tf  cm 
be  parallel  to  the  place,  to  prevent  tbor 
being  enfiladed. 

To  mount  MeTaENCRss,  is  to  mffoi 
guard  in  the  trenches,  whkfa  is  ^ 
rftlly  done  in  the  night. 

To  relieve  the  TaE>XH£S|  is  to  i^ 
lieve  the  guard  of  the  trenches. 

3b  scour  the  Trekcbss,  b  to  nib 
a  vigorous  sally  upon  the  paard  ot'  tlK 
trerohes,  force  them  to  give  wav,  vA 
quit  their  ground,  drive  away  ^ 
workmen,  break  down  the  ponpe^ 
fill  up  the  trench,  and  nail  their  csnaoa. 

Co«fi/ey^TxEfiiCB£S»  are  tnod»o 
made  against  the  besiegers ;  whidicoo- 
sequendf  have  their  parapet  tiinN'^ 
against  the  enemy's  approadiei»  *^ 
are  enfiladed  from  several  parts  of  tbe 
place,  on  purpose  to  render  diem  vst- 
less  to  the  entmyi  if  they  ahooU  ctaof* 
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CO  become  masters  of  them;  but  they 
stioold  not  be  enfiladed,  or  commanded 
\^y  any  height  in  the  enemy's  posses 
•ton. 

7b  open  the  TaEKCHESy  is  to  break 
groQda  forthe  purpose  of  carrying  on 
approaches  towards  a  besieged  place. 

TRavcB-JIfat/Vr.  A  term  formerly 
used  in  the  British  army  to  signify  en- 
^neer.    See  EvoiHEEa. 

TRENTE-nr  mois,  Fr.  Thirty^ix 
months.  A  sea  phrase.  By  this  term 
xvas  understood  among  the  rrench  be- 
fore the  reroludon,  Uii  Engagi^  A  per- 
son who  hired  himself  for  tnat  period 
to  another,  on  condition  that  the  latter 
defrayed  his 'passage  to  the  East  Indies ; 
after  the  expiration  of  which  term, 
At  former  was  at  liberty  to  settle  in 
that  oountrr. 

TRYPAN,  Fr.  An  instrument 
^prhidi  is  used  to  find  out  the  quality  of 
any  ground  into  which  beams  or  stakes 
are  to  be  driven.  Also  an  instrument 
used  in  surgery. 

This  instrument  likewise  serves  to 
ipve  air  in  the  ^ery  of  a  mine,  and 
Its  necessity  is  discovered  by  means  of 
a  lighted  candle,  when  it  ceases  to  blaze. 
TftEPANEK  une  mine,  Fr.  To  let 
fresh  air  into  a  mine. 

TRfiPIGNER.      To   clatter.     In 
horsemanship  it  is  used  to  describe  the 
su:tion  of  a  horse  who  beats  the  dust 
with  his  fbre-feet  in  managing,  without 
emhradne  the  volt ;  who  makes  liis  mo- 
tious  and  time    short   and   near  the 
groundy   without  being  put  upon  his 
haunches.    This  defect  is  usually  occa- 
sioned  by  a  weakness  in  the  shoulders. 
TRiSOR,  iV.    The  military  chesL 
TRESORIER,  Fr.  Paymaster.  There 
were  fonnerly  on  the  French  military 
cstablisliment  two  classes  of  paymasters, 
viz.  jyitorienderordinaireftttretoriert 
de  Cextraordinaire,  Paymasters  or  trea- 
surers for  the  ordinary  expences  of  the 
service,  and  ditto  for  the  extraordinary. 
The  latter  were  accountable  to  coveru- 
ment  for  a  just  distribution  of  stores 
aud  provisions,  and  gave  in  their  esti- 
mates and  vouchers  to  the  comptroller 
eeneral's  office  in  Paris.    These  were 
formerly  called    CUre$  du   Tracr  ou 
Payeurtf  Clerks  attached  td  the  mili- 
tary chest  or  paymasters.     They  were 
partly  the  same  as  our  paymasters  and 
commissioners^neral  on  service. 
During  the  monarchy  in  France  th^re 


were  several  treasurers  or  paymasters 
general  in  ordinary  belonging  to  the 
army,  who  had  their  tevenu  depart* 
ments,  vis. 

TRl80aiE&9  de  la  Oendarmerie  et 
det  Troupet  de  la  Mainn  du  Roi,  Fr. 
Treasurers  or  paymasters  attached  to 
the  Gens  d'arms  and  the  kina^s  house- 
hold. 

TaisoRtXRS  de  textractdinaire  diet 
gtcerrei,  Fr.  Treasured  or  paymaster! 
of  the  extraordioaries  of  the  army. 

TRisoRiERS  del  MariehmtMtce$  de 
Fnmcet  Fr.  Treasurers  or  paymasters 
of  tie  Marshalsey  or  armed  police  of 
France. 

TassoRiERS  p0jfeun  dei  troupes,  Fr. 
Treasurers  or  paymasters  general  of  the 
forces. 

TatsoRiBRS  de$  gratifieaiUna,  Fr. 
Treasurers  or  paymasters  of  compentft* 
tions,  gratuities,  &c 

TaisoRiERS  de  la  PrMtide  VHotel^ 
Fr.  Treasurers  or  paymasters  of  the 
prorost-marshal's  department  at  the 
notel  or  town-hall  in  Paris. 

Le  TRisoRiER  Ohiiral  de  fArtU- 
lerie,  Fr.  The  treasurer  or  paymaster 
general  of  the  artillery. 

Le  Ta&soRisR  Oineral  dei  Fortifo' 
eationif  Fr.  The  treasurer  or  paymaster- 
general  of  fortifications. 

All  these  treasurers  or  paymasters 
were  subject  to  their  several  comptrol- 
lers of  accounts,  and  their  issues,  5cc. 
were  audited  accordingly.  There  were 
likewise  provincial  or  subordinate  pay- 
masters of  the  extraordinaries  of  the 
army.  They  were  appointed  by  the 
treasurers  or  paymasters-general,  and 
resided  in  the  di^rent  departments 
and  general  districts  of  the  kingdom. 
These  appointments  fell,  of  course,  at 
the  revolution,  and  they  have  %ince 
been  replaced  by  a  more  simple  and 
oecononiical  consolidation.  The  artil- 
lery has  still  its  separate  treasurer  or 
paymaster.  The  district  paymasters, 
wHo  have  been  established  in  Great 
Britain,  &c.  during  the  nresent  war, 
seem  mamfestly  to  have  tuLen  their  ori* 
gin  fiom  the  old  French  arrangement. 

TREVE,  Jr.    See  Truce. 

Treve  du  Seigneur,  Fr.  A  Particu- 
cular  law  or  injunction  that  was  passed 
under  Henry  the  Second,  king  of 
France,  in  tlie  year  1041,  by  which  all 
duels  and  private  combats  were  fur- 
bidden  from  Wednesday  night  until 
6  D  the 
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the  morning  of  the  Monday  following. 
President  Rcnaut  remarks,  that  this 
was  all  which  could^  in  those  dajs,  be 
effected  by  royal  authority  and  inter- 
'  ference,  to  prevent  men  from  killing 
one  another. 

THE  VET,  A  ny  thing  that  stands 
upon  three  legs.  An  iron  instrument  to 
set  a  pot  or  saucepan  on  over  the  fire. 
It  is  likewise  used  in  field-ovens. 

TREUIL^  Fr.  A  roll,  an  axle- 
tree   &c 

TRIAIRES.  Fr.    See  Triaeh. 

TRIAL.  Test,  examination,  expe- 
rimeat.  It  is  in  the  power  of  his  Ma- 
jesty to  dismiss  an  officer  from  the  regu- 
lar, militia,  or  volunteer  service,  M^ith- 
out  any  species  of  investigation  or 
.   trial.    See  Courts  Martial,  &c. 

Trial  by  Jury.  An  investigation  of 
matters  of  fact,  before  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men,  impannelled  upon  cases  of 
a  criminal  or  civil  nature.  The  trial 
by  jury  is  the  pride  of  English  justice, 
ana  the  bulwark  ofr  English  liberty, 
.  TRIANGLE,  {Triangle,  Fr.)  Tlie 
triangle  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
simple  of  all  figures.  It  is  composed 
of  three  lines  and  three  angles,  and  is 
either  plain  or  spherical. 

A  plain  Triangle  is  one  that  is  con- 
tained under  three  rigUt  lines. 

A  Spherical  Triangle  is  a  triangle 
that  is  contained  under  three  arches  of 
a  great  circle  or  sphere. 

A  right-angled  Triangle  is  one 
which  has  one  right  angle. 

An  acute-angled  Triangle  is  one 
that  has  all  its  angles  acute. 

An  obtuie-angled  Triangle  is  that 
which  has  ope  obtuse  Hngie. 

An  oblique-angled  Triangle  is  a 
triangle  that  is  not  right  angled. 

An  equilateral  Triangle  is  one 
whose  sides  are  all  equal. 

An  isosceles  Tr i  an c l r,    7  A  triangle 

Anequilegged Tu i a n c le  {  that  has 
only  two  legs~or  sides  equal. 

A  scalenus  Triangle,  One  that  has 
Dot  two  sides  equal. 

Similar  Trianglrs  arcsudi  as  have 
all  their  three  angles  respectively  equal 
to  one  another. 

Triangles.  A  small  triangular  piece 
,  of  metal,  which  is  used  iuTnilitary  bunds, 
emitting  a  sharp  reverberating  sound 
in  concord  with  the  rest  of  the  music. 

Triangles  likewise  mean  a  wooden 
iusti'ument  consisting  of  three  poles 


which  are  fastened  at  top  in  SQcb  i 
manner,  that  they  may  spread  at  bottoc 
in  a  triangular  form,  and  by  means  d 
spikes  affixed  to  each  pole^  remain  6:c 
in  the  earth.  An  iroo  bar,  breast  faii^ 
goes  across  one  side  of  tiie  triangle.  TU 
triangles  are  used  in  some  regimeoti  f  .r 
the  purpose  of  inflicting  military  pu- 
nishments.. 

TRIANON,  JFV.  A  generical  Fiend 
term  signifying  any  pavilion  that  stsA 
in  a  park,  and  is  unconnected  with  ue 
castle  or  main  building.  Of  this  de- 
scription was  the  French  Queen's  Pec; 
Trianon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  \'c- 
•sailles. 

TRIARn.  Soldiers  so  called  aotf^ 
the  Romans.  According  to  Ksasa, 
the  Triarii  were  commonly  veteraas,  fx 
hardy  old  soldiers,  of  long  expedfiix 
and  approved  valour.  They  had  tbsif 
name  irom  their  positioDy  being  aK>'* 
shalled  in  the  third  place,  as  the  iB&i£ 
strength  and  hopes  of  their  party.  1^ 
were  armed  with  a  pike,  a  iiuaz, 
a  helmet,  and  a.  cuirass.  Thef  «« 
sometimes  called  PilarU^  from  ^ 
weapon  the  Pila.  See  Kekketi^sR^ 
MAN  Akt.  p.  190.  They  were  likfr 
wise  stiled  Tiertiarii,  A  certaio  oiqd- 
her  of  these  veterans  was  always  distri- 
buted in  each  cohort. 

Polybius,  in  his  6th  book,  dassK 
the  Roman  troops  under  four  diffeteot 
heads :  the  first  he  calla  FiUti  ^^ 
Velites,  light-armed  men,  selected  froQ 
the  lower  order  of  the  people,  and  p' 
uerally  composed  of  tlie  youngest  otf 
in  the  army.  The  second  class  con- 
sisting of  pikemen,  Hastatij  were  voixt 
advanced  in  a^e,  and  had  more  expen- 
ence.  The  third  class,  called  Frino^ 
"were  still  older,  and  more  warlike  tba 
the  second. 

The  fourth  class'  consisted  of  tbt 
oldest,  most  experienced,  and  hrvft^^ 
soldiers.  These  were  always  posted  ia 
the  third  rank,  as  reserve^  to  support 
the  others  in  case  they  gave  wa/. 
Hence  their  appellation  of  triarii  oc 
tiertiarii ;  and  hence  the  Roman  pro- 
verb. Ad  triarium  ventum  esty  sigaifT* 
in^  thereby,  that  the  last  efforts  wer« 
being  made.  The  triarii  were  likewi* 
named  post  sigttanif  from  being  postea 
in  the  rear  of  the  princeps  who  carried 
the  standard  in  a  legion. 

TRIBUNAL  CASTRENSIS.  Awo? 
the  aucieat  Romans  the  Tribuml  ^^ 
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^rensis,  or  Camp-tribunal,  was  made  of 
turf.  The  cunilean  chair  was  placed 
upoo  this  elevation,  and  the  lioraan 
general  not  only  dispensed  justice,  but 
also  harangued  the  soldiers  occasionally 
from  it. 

TIUBUNATE,  (Tribunat,  Fr.)  The 
office  of  tribune. 

TUIBUNE,  (Ttihun,  Fr.)    A  title 
^ivhich  was  originally  given  to  certain 
Honnan  magistrates,  who  were    esta- 
blished for  the  specific  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  tnbes  or  mass 
of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  the  pos- 
sible encroachments  of  theoonsuis  and 
the  senate;  on  which  account  they  were' 
etiled  the  tribanes  of  the  people,  les  tri~ 
bufu  du  peupU,    The  number,  at  first, 
was  limited  to  two;  hot  they  were  sub- 
sequently augmented  to  ten.     There 
r      were  likewise  military  tribunes,  trilntni 
militarei.     These  held   commands  of 
considerable  extent  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies.   According  to  the  present  con- 
stitution of  France,  there   are    civil 
tribunes  who  are  presumed  to  have  the 
same  powers  of  control  over  the  acts 
of  the  consuls  and  the  conservatory 
senate  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
that  constituted  the  character  of  the 
Roman  tribunes. 

TRIBUNI  i£rar»i.    Paymaster&^e- 
neral  belonging  to  the  military  '  esta- 
blishment   of  ancient  Rome.    These 
persons  were  selected  on  account  of 
their  great  wealth  and  known  probity. 
TaiBtJNr  Miiitarei,    See  TafsuKE. 
TRIBUNUS  CeUrum.  The  chief  or 
commandant  of  a  body  of  men  which 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  se- 
lected for  his  own  body-guard.    The 
individuals,   who    composed  it,  were 
called  ciieresy  swift-footed.    According 
to  the  Dktiennaire  det  Dieux^  they 
were  very  wealthy,  of  high  birth,  and 
distinguished  for  their  bodily  and  men- 
tal qualifications. 
TRICKRR.    See  Trigger. 
TRIC0I8SES.  fV.  Pincers  used  by 
farriers. 
TRICOT,  Fr.  A  cu^l. 
TRICOLOR,    Fr.    Thiefr<x>Ionred. 
Hence  the  tricoloiH»ckade,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  French  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  revolution.    It  consits  of 


sky  bluCy  vink^  and  wkite^  and  was 
blematical  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  viz.  nobility,  clergy,  and 
pessantry,    Th«  armies  still  wear  the 


]  tricolor,  although  the  first  order,  or 
what  is  generally  called  the  nobility, 
has  been  abolished  since  the  10th  of 
August  1792. 

TRIER,  IV.  To  pick  and  chu^e, 
IlenCe,  trier  let  plus  beaux  toldatt^  to 
pick  out  die  finest  soldiers.  Triage  is 
used  as  the  substantive,  signifying  the 
act  of  picking  and  diusing. 

TRIGGEl^  (detente,  Fr.)  an  iroa 
hook  which  is  used  to  trig  or  stay  a 
wheel;  also  a  catch,  which  being  pulled, 
disengages  the  cock  of  a  gun-lock,  that 
it.  may  strike  fire. 

Mair  Trigger,  (detente  h  eKeveux^ 
Fr.)  The  hair  trigger  is  generally  used 
for  rifles,  when  there  is  a  great  nicety 
required  in  shooting.  The  difference 
between  a  hair  trigger  and  a  common 
trigger  is  this : — the  hair  trigger,  when 
set,  lets  off  the  cock  by  the  slightest 
touch ;  whereas  the  common  trigger  re- 
quires a  considerable  degree  oi  force, 
and  consequently  is  longer  in  its  opera- 
tion. 

TRICON,  a  triangle:  hence, 

TRIGONOMETRY,  (Triganomi- 
trie,  Fr.)  the  art  of  measuring  tri- 
angles, or  of  calculating  the  sides  of  any 
triangle  sought.  This  is  either  plain  or 
8phencal> 

TRILATERAL,  having  three  sides. 

TRIMESTRE,  Fr.  a  period  of  three 
months. 

TRINGLE,  in  ardiitecture,  a  name 
common  to  several  little  square  members 
or  ornaments,  as  reglets,  listels,  and 
platbands.  It  is  more  particularly  used 
fur  a  litt|e  member  fixed  exactly  over 
every  triji^yph,  under  the  platband  of 
the  architrave;  from  whence  hang  down 
the  guttas  or  pendent  drops. 

Trivgle,  Fr.  a  wooden  rule. 

TRINGLER,  Fr.  to  draw  a  strait 
line  upon  wood  by  means  of  a  stretched 
piece  of  packthread,  or  cord,  which  Sm 
chalked. 

TRINOME,  Fr.  a  word  used  among 
the  French,  in  algebra,  to  express  any 

3uantity  which  is  produced  by  the  ad- 
ition  of  three  numbers  or  quantities 
that  are  incommensurable. 

TRINOMIAI^  or  Trivomial  root, 
in  mathematics,  is  a  root  consisting  of 
three  parts,  connected  together  by  the 
signs  +  or  — ,  asx-|-y-|-z,orx  — 
y  — I. 
TRINQUET,  Fr.  a  word  used  in 
6D%  the 
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the  Levant  to  signify  the  miasen  or  fore- 
mast of  a  ship. 

TRINQUETTE,  Fr.  a  sail  used  on 
board  the  ships  in  the  Levant,  which 
itf'of  a  triangular  shape. 

TRIOMPHE,jy.    See  Triumph. 
.  Arc  dt  Triomphe,  Fr.  a  triumphal 
arch. 

TRIPASTE,  Fr.  a  machine  which 
consists  of  three  pallies,  and  is  used  iu 
raising  heavy  weights. 

TRIQUE,  f  V.  a  large  cudgel. 

TRIQUE-BALE,  IV.  a  sling  qart 
or  machine  which  is  used  to  convey 
pieces  of  ordnance  from  one  quarter  to 
another.  * 

TRIREME,  JPr.  a  galley  with  three 
benches  for  rowers. 

TRISECnON,  (rrwechoa,  Fr.)  the 
division  of  a  thing  into  three.  The 
term  iscliiefly  used  in  geometry  for  the 
partition  of  an  angle  into  three  equal 

The  trisection  of  an  angle  geometii- 
cally,  is  one  of  those  great  problems 
whose  solution  has  been  so  much  sought 
by  mathematicians;  being  in  tltis  re- 
spect on  a  footing  with  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  and  the  d^plwature  of 
the  cube  angle. 

TRIUMPH,  a  solemnity  practised 
by  the  ancient  Rotaans,  to  do  honour 
to  a  victorious  general. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  triumphs, 
the  greater  and  the  lesser,  particularly 
called  ovation;  of  these  tne  triumph 
was  by  much  the  more  splendid  proces- 
sion, rf  one  were  capable  of  tliis  nonour 
but  the  dictator,  consuls,  and  prsetors ; 
though  there  are  examples  to  the  con- 
trary, as  particularly  in  Pompey  the 
Great,  who  had  a  tnumph  decreed  him 
"If  hen  he  was  only  a  Roman  knight,  and 
bad  not  yet  reached  the  senatorial  age. 

The  triumph  was  the  most  pompous 
show  among  the  ancients:  authors  usu- 
ally attribute  its  invention  to  Bacchus, 
and  tell  us,  that  he  first  triumphed  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  Indies ;  and  yet  this 
ceremony  was  only  in  use  among  the 
Romans.  The  Grecians  had  a  custom 
which  resembled  the  Roman  triumpli ; 
for  the  conquerors  used  to  make  a  pro- 
cession through  the  middle  of  their  city, 
crowned  with  earlands,  repeating  hymns 
and  songs,  and  brandishing  their  spears; 
their  captives  were  also  led  by  them,  and 
all  their  spoils  exposed  to  public  view. 
The  order  of  a  Ilomati  tdumph  was 


chiefly  thus:  the  senate  having  deem, 
the  general  a  triumph,  and  s|ppoiDtM 
a  day,  they  went  out  of  the  atj  pt 
and  marched  in  order  with  him  throo:: 
the  city.    The  cavalcade  was  led  ds  l< 
the  musicians,  who  had  crowns  on  ue 
heads;  and  after  them  came  seven! c> 
riou  with  plans  and  maps  of  die  ok 
and  countries  subdued,  done  in  rebe** 
they  were  followed  by  the  spoils  o^ 
from  the  enemy;  their  horses,  anrx 
gold,  silver,  my*'''**^  tents,  &&  i 
ter  these  came  the  kincs,  princes,  i 
generals  subdued,  loaded  with  &^^ 
and  followed  by   mimics  or  bu^«"^ 
who  exulted '  over   their  misfortL*!'^ 
Ne&t  came  the  officers  of  the  cosf: 
ing  troopSy  with  crowns  on  tbor  bnii 
Then  appeared  the  triumphai  ch2>A 
in  which  was  the  fX>nqueror,  richly  cm: 
in  a  purple  robe,    embroideitd  «'' 
gold,  settmg  forth  hia  glorious  ttdurr 
ments.    His  buskins  were  beset  «i^ 
pearl,  and  be  wore  a  crowa,  ^^^'^'^ 
first  was  only  laurel,  but  aftciwirr 
gold;  one  hand  held  a  laureMinoci 
the  other  a  truocfaeoti.    His  c6j/^t: 
were  sometimes  at  his  feet,  and  vot 
times  on  the  chariot-horses.  As  ^ 
triumphal  chariot  passed  alon&t^P^ 
pie  strewed  flowers  before  it  TheBi«- 
sic  phiyed  in  praise  of  the  coaqoerO'* 
amidst  the  load  aoelamatioosof  the  peo^ 
pie,  crying,  To  triumph.    The  chi.'^' 
was  followed  by  the  senate  dad  ip  ^tJ» 
robes;  and  the  senate  by  such  cti^ 
as  had  been  set  at  liberty  or  t9U(^ 
The  procession  was  closed  by  the  »c^ 
fices,  and  their  officers  and  vlWB^, 
with  a  white  ox  led  along  for  die  chx: 
victim.    In  the  mean  time  all  cfae  tem- 
ples were  open,  and  the  alts"  »«* 
loaded    with    offerings  and  in^' 
games  and  combau  were  celebrated  a 

the  public  places,  aad  rejwanp  "f 
peared  every  where. 

TRIUMVIRI,  or  Trbsviw  €*«• 
TALCS,  men  employed,  amoagtae*"' 
cieot  Romans  to  preserve  the  p^ 
peace,  &c.  For  particulars,  Jee  U^ 
net*8  Roman  JniipUiks,  p«g*  ^^^ 
They  likewise  signify  die  thwc  r 
sonfl^  CsBsar,  CrasMS,  and  Poopj^ 
.  who  seized  on  the  govemnent  ot »» 
republic,  and  divided  it  smoBg  v^'^ 

TRIUMVIRATE  (Trimmn^ 
An  absolute  government  ^^■^r^ 
by  three  parwns  with  oi»^*"'^ 
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7bere  are  two  tnufOTiratet  pwticularly 
recorded  ia  history:  Pompey,  Caesiir, 
mnd  CrassuSy  who  had  all  served  the 
republic  as  generals  of  marked  repu- 
u&tion  in  the  first  instance;  and  Angus* 
ZuUf  Mark  Anthony,  and  Lepidus,  in 
the  second. 

TROCHLEA.  One  of  the  mecha- 
nical powers  usually  called  a  pulley. 

TROCHOID,  iu  mutbemaucs.  Tlie 
same  as  cycloid. 

TRUCHOUQUE,  Fr,  a  name  used 
among  the  French  for  that  branch  of 
mathematics  whidi  treats  of  circular 
movements. 

TROMBE,  JV-.  a  waterspout.  It 
is  likewise  called  Siphon  or  Sj^pAon. 

TROMPE,  iV.  m  architecture,  an 
arch  which  grows  wider  towards  the 
top. 

TROMPBSy  Fn  in  artificial  fireworks; 
a  collection  of  poit  i  ftu^  or  firfr-pots 
so  arranged,  that  upon  the  first  beitig 
inflamed,  a  ready  communication  takes 
place  with  the  rest,  and  the  explosion 
IS  successively  effected. 

TROMPETTE,  ir.  This  word, 
ivhich  signifies  trumpet,  is  applied  by 
die  French,  not  only  to  the  instrument, 
but  to  the  man  who  blows  it;  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  say  ^es  and 
dnuDs^  for  fi Cert  and  drummers;  but 
we  do  not  say  trumpet  for  trumpeter, 
although  we  say  fiitf/e,  for  the  man 
who  blows  the  bugle-horn;  Trompette 
when  used  in  this  sense,  is  of  the  mas- 
culine gender. 

TaOMPBTTBioiiiMfife,Fr.  with  sound 
of  trumpet,  or  trumpet  sounding. 

Trompette  parUaUe^  Fr.  a  speak- 
ing-trumpet. This  instrument  is  gene- 
rafiy  used  at  sea ;  and  owes  its  inven- 
tion to  an  Englishman. 

Deltjger  utm  Teompbttb,  Fr,  to 
ateal  away,  to  take  Frencl^ leave. 

TROMPILLON,  Fr.  the  diminutive 
of  trompe,  a  term  used  in  architecture, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  resem* 
Uaace  that  exisu  between  the  'wide 
part  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  arch  or 
.vaalt  so  called. 

TBOOP,  any  body  of  loldiers. 
Taoop,  in  cavalry,  a  certaia  number 
of  men  on  horseback  who  form  a  com- 
ponent part  of  a  squadron.  It  is  the 
sam^  with  respect  to  formation,  as  corn- 
pan;  in  the  mfantry.  When  a  troop 
dismounts  and  acts  oa  foot,  it  is  stiu 
oiUed  a  troop. 


Troop,  a  certain  beat  of  the  drum. 
See  Drum. 

To  Troop  tht  colaurt.  See  CoLOuja«. 

Troops,  the  same  as  copim  in  Latin, 
and  troupcM  in  French,  any  collective 
body  of  soldiers. 

neavy  Troops,  {Troupeg  d^ordom^ 
wxn/ctj  Fr.)  Soldiers  armed  and  ac- 
coutred for  the  purpose  of  acting  to- 
gether, in  line,  &a 

lAghlt  Troops,  (Troupes  Ugires,  Fr.) 
hussars,  light  horse,  mounted  riflemen; 
light  infantry  are  so  called,  iu  oppositiop 
to  cavalry  or  heavy  horse.  Skirmishing 
is  solely  tiie  business  of  light  horse,  who, 
accordmg  to  couut  Turpin,  should  be 
constantly  exposed  as  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  army ;  or  as  troops  whose  duty 
it  is  to  be  continually  watchful  for  its 
repose  and  security. 

When  the  light  horse  compose  an  ad- 
vanced camp,  the  men  should  keep  their 
horses  constantly  saddled;  it  being  only 
an  indulgence  to  allow  those  off  duty  to 
have  their  horses  unsaddled.  It  is  very 
true,  that  a  camp  of  cavalry  cannot  be 
managed  after  trie  same  manner;  bat 
then  cavalry  is  seldom  so  situated  as  to 
be  attacked,  or  to  attack  every  day^ 
which  is  the  real  business  of  light  horse. 
They  should  serve  as  vedets  to  the  whole 
army,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  approaching  it;  whereas  cavalry 
should  never  be  employed,  but  in  the 
greatest  operations;  and  on  occasions 
whicli  are  to  decide  the  fate  of  a 


paicn. 

Light  troops,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  are  employed  to  gain  intelligenoe 
concerning  the  enemy,  to  learn  whether 
he  hath  decamped,  whether  he  hath  buiit 
any  bridges,  and  other  things  of  the 
same  nature,  of  which  the  general  must 
necessarily  be  informed,  and  should  have 
a  day  fixed  for  this  return.  There  are 
other  detachments,  which  should  be  seat 
out  under  intelligent  ofluxrs,  and  which 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  enemy,  an 
order  to  send  in  daily  intelligence,  to 
attack  small  convoys  and  haggage^  to 
pick  an  marauders,  and  harrass  the  ad- 
vanced guards.  There  should  not  be 
any  time  fixed  for  the  retam  of  these 
detachments,  neither  dioold  they  be 
confined  to  particular  places;  they 
should,  however,  retom  to  the  camp  at 
the  expiration  of  eight  or  ten  days  at 
farthest.  The  inconvepience,  arising 
{  from  confining  these  detachments  to  a 

particular 
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pardcolar  time,  wonld  perhaps  be,  that 
the  very  day  appointed  for  their  return, 
woald  be  that  on  which  they  might  have 
the  fairest  opportunity  of  learning  intel- 
ligence of  the  enemy :  consequently  their 
being  forced  to  return  would  defeat  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  sent  out' — 
See  page  !««,  vol.  fir  of  Count  Tur- 
'pin*  Art  of  War.  In  addition  to  this 
valuable  work,  we  recommend  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  following  pamphlets  which 
have  appeared  during  the  late  war, 
and  treat,  more  or  less,  of  li;;ht  troops*. 
Barm  Gro$^$  Duty  of  Oficers  wi  the, 
Field:  Duty  of  Oficert  comamnding 
DetaehmeiUMf  iu  Lieuienant  Qtlonel 
Jtthn  Ormiby  Vandeleur;  and  a  small 
Treatise  on  the  Duty  of  Hussars^  trans- 
lated by  Mr,  Rote^  junior,  likewise  a 
very  well  written  treatise  entitnled,  In- 
9truetion  amcamant  le  Service  de  Pin- 
fanterie  leghre  en  CampagnL  This  pro- 
duction comes  out  of  the  Itoyal  Military 
College  at  High  Wycombe,  and  has  been 
puhli9ied  in  French  and  Enelish. 

IJigki  Troops  are  sometimes  nailed 
irregularsy  as  they  almost  constantly  act 
in  detached  «od  loose  bodies.  The  urail- 
lenrs,  Tyroliens,  Yagers,  sharp-shoot- 
ers, and  the  Ckatteur*  ct  chcval  et  i  pied^ 
to  which  th^  French  owe  so  much  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  dieir  stupendous 
revolution,  are  of  this  description.  Ge- 
neral Money  observes  in  p»ee  8,  of  a 
small  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  late  Se- 
cretary at  War,  <<  that  what  was  called 
in  this  country,  advancing  en  matsef  by 
the  French,  wiis  nothing  more  than  very 
large  bodies  of  irr^^uUrs  (or  light 
troops),. which  covered  the  country,  in 
the  front  of  their  armies,  like  an  inun- 
dation. To  their  irregulars,  and  to  their 
light  artillery,  are  the  French  indebted 
formost  of  the  victories  they  have  gain- 
ed. He  adds,  that  the  troops  stiled  in 
France  chasseurs,'  are,  more  or  less,  to 
be  met  with  in  every  service  in  Europe, 
except  the  British.  The  Austrians  have 
many  regiments  of  them ;  the  Prussians 
have  them  attached,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, to  each  corps ;  hut  the  French, 
seeiuff  the  good  enect  of  these  irregu- 
lars, have  brought  them  more  into  the 
field  than  all  the  combined  powers  to- 
gether." Tbe^  troops  are  peculiarly 
useful  in  enclosed  countries,  and  must, 
of  course,  he  peculiarly  so  in  Great 
Britain.  Genei'al  Money  observes,  pi^e 
6Sj  cltat  with  respect  to  England,  we 
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ore  infinitely  more  strongly  indo^ed 
than  Flanders,  where  the  oombiDed  ar- 
mies met  all  their  disasters ;  and  v« 
have  above  40,000  cavalry  in  tins  cnc> 
try,  and  not  a  single  troop  of  tiirc 
trained,  or  pfopeny  armed  to  «lfc- 
mount. 

In  page  18  and  19  of  the  same  pao> 
phlet,  we  find  the  following  ptesa't'- 
**  Let  tts  for  a  moment  look  at  the  c.^ii- 
try  that  has  been   the  theatre  of  w 
late  war,  to  shew  the  use  that  ws«thff» 
made  of   irreplars.     Our  operaf.*'* 
were  then  carried,  in  the  spring  of  170j 
into  an  open  country  near  Cambr&« 
the  enemy  then  felt  the  superiorit; » 
our  cavalry;  and  ww  that  tncir irTt*> 
lars,  with  which  their  army  aboundit 
were  useless,  and  would  condnae  *. 
unless  they  could  force  us  to  make  «z 
in  an  inclosed  country;  and  thb  Vkj 
effected  by  obliging  us  to  retarn  i£'^ 
Flanders,  to  protect  onr  magBnoe9.acd 
cover  our  communicatioo  with  theii 
Here  that  country  is  much  iodosfic; 
and  here  all  their  irregulars  couM  Kt 
From  tkathour  we  werecoostsflcl//o»i^ 
ground,  holding  only  those  points  'f« 
thought  proper  to  cover  with  wo^-J 
and  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  wfets 
it  may  be  said  in  a  few  days  tho«  >r- 
mies  which  had  been  actmg  ofts'f  ^T» 
were  actually  obliged  to  act  defena^e^? 
Was  that  army  diminished  by  slao^ter 
orrickness?  No:  butthfcenemy'sanDie, 
it  is  said  were  increased:  Tnie; «» 
with  what?  Irrcgolars:  reijuistioiHn* 
or  volunteers;  without  discipline,  ^f* 
not  without  ardour  to  fight:  swi  irM 
the  moment  we  commenced  our  «« 
retreat  from  Touniay,  tiH  we  Brm« 
near  Breda,  nothing  was  to  be  se^ 
but'the  enemy's  irregular  troops.   J^ 
was  owine  to  our  having  only  vsoi 
bodies  of  irregulars  to  meet  large  od^ 
and  the  countries  being  inclosed,  «fi'^ 
favoured  their  operations' 

Revenue  raoops.  A  body  of  m* 
lid  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Hojjj^ 
able  the  East  India  ConipM>y.  J^ 
establishment  in  ITBT  consisted  of  ejw 
battalions,  each  battalion eootwuogff^ 
companies,  and- each  oompwy  f*fT" 
ing  150  men :  so  that  the  tol»»  ^\^ 
battalions  (each  being  650  «J*f j^ 
mounted  to 5iS9.  The strengdi ol«^ 
company  was  1  captain  ^'*"J^i 
who  %as  aa  Ettropewi)  1  ^^J^, 
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Jemidary  5  Havaldan,  3  Naigoes,  16 
Sepoysy  104  Sepoys  who  w«re  nalivea. 
Ilie  strength  of  a  battalion  was  1  £u* 
ropeaa  captain  oonnnandant,  S  Euro- 
pean aerjeants,  dSobadara,  3  Jemidars, 
25  Havaldsmy  15  Naigaes,  80  Sepoys, 
620  effective  Sepoys. 

In  the  event  of  a  war,  these  troops 
were  drawn  into  the  garrisons  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  they  belonged;  on  which 
occasion  they  were  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  and  pay,  in  every  respect  as  the 
regul^  battalions.    One  vakeel  was  al- 
lowed to  every  company,  who  received 
monthly  t  pagoda  88  fauams.  The  reve- 
nue tropps  did  not  receive  any  bounty, 
nor  were  any  stoppages  jnade  out  of 
thair  pay.    Tl^e  foUo%nng  doathingand 
halftnooating  were*  issued  to  them  an- 
miallyv  viL  one  coat,  one  sash,  two 
white  jackets;  also  two  pair  of  short 
drawers,  and  three  turbans,  every  two 
years.     The  ^commanding  officers  of 
tliese  corps  drew  per  annum  400  pag(^ 
.  das  ofl^reckonings.    Considerable  altera 
ations  having  taken  place  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  diffiBrent  corps  in  India, 
^  we  have  given  the  above  article  aooon^ 
ing  to  w^  existed  in  1787. 

There  is  no  such  establishment  in  Eu- 
rope, at  least  in  Great  Britain.  The 
revenue  officers  are  assisted  by  the  mili- 
tary, as  occasions  may  require,  in  time 
of  war;  and  it  is  ttie  peculiar  duty  of 
light  dragoons  to  secure  smugelers,  &c. 
iu  time  of  peace.  We  do  not,  however, 
hesitate  to  say,  that  a  corps  might  be 
formed  out  of  the  invalids,  occ.  not  only 
to  answer  every  revenue  purpose,  but  to 
protect  the  capital  from  the  shameful 
assaultsand  depredations  which  are  com- 
mitted in  the  broad  face  of  day.  They 
would  serve  in  tlie  latter  capacity  as 
troops  attached  to  the  police.  The 
marechauss^  of  France  do  credit  to  the 
legislature  of  that  country. 

TROOPER,  (Cavaiier,  Fr.)  a  horse 

soldier.    According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  a 

trooper  fights  only  on  horseback ;  a  dra- 

i       gOoo  marches  on  horseback,  but  fights 

either  as  a  horseman  or  footman.  There 

f       is  no  such  thing  as  a  trooper  in  the  Bri- 

I       tisli  service.    The  Blues  were  the  last 

corps  that  de&erved  that  appellation; 

but  they  now  act,  hke  the  rest  of  the 

I        savalry,  on  foot. 

TROPHEE,i>.    SeeTaoPHY. 
jWrf  TaofusBi  Fr.  to  glory  io. 


TROPHY,  something  taken  from  an 
enemy,  and  shewn  or  treasured  up  in 
proof  of  victory.  Among  the  ancients. 
It  consisted  of  a  pile  or  heap  of  arms  of 
a  vanquished  enemy,  raised  by  the  con* 
queror  in  the  most  eminent  part  of  th^ 
field  of  batUe. 

The  trophies  were  usually  dedicated  to 
some  of  tne  gods,  especially  to  Jupiter. 
The  name  of  the  deity  to  whom  thev, 
were  inscribed,  was  generally  mentioned, 
as  was  that  also  of  the  conqueror.  Tho 
spoils  were  first  hung  upon  the  trunk  of. 
a  tree;  but  instead  of  trees,  succeeding 
ages  erected,  pillars  of  stone  or  brass,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  victories. 
To  demolish  a  trophy  was  looked  upon- 
as  a  •  sacrilege,  because  they  were  all 
consecrat<Hi  to  some  deity. 

TnoPHT-money,  certain  mone;jr  an- 
nually raised  in  the  several  counties  of 
the  kingdom,  .towards  providing  har- 
ness, and  maintaining  the  militia. 

TROPIQUE.fV.  tropic:  itisUkewisa 
used  as  an  adjective,  and  signifies  tro- 
picaL 

Bop/^jiiedtf  Tropi QUE,  Fr.  the  oe- 
remouy  which  is  performed  when  a 
person  crosses  the  line  for  the  first 
time. 

TROSSERS,  )  a  kind  of  biaeches 

TROUSE,       >  reaching  down  to  the 

TRO  WSERS, )  ankles,  worn  by  some 
regimenU  of  infantry  and  light  cavalry, 
Sc«  Pantauioh. 

TROSSULI,  a  select  body  of  cavalrj 
among  the  old  Ronums,  to  every  indn 
vidual  of  which  was  given  the  title  of 
Roman  Knight,  from  weir  having  takea 
Tossulum,  an  inland  town  in  Tuscany, 
(still  called  Trosso)  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  infantry.  According  to 
Pliny,  they  were  first  called,  Celeretf 
and  then  Jmnoniaei. 

TROTTOIR,  Fr.  Footway.  It 
more  properly  means  a  raised  (Ntve- 
raent  on  the  sides  of  a  street  or  bridge^ 
for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers. 

TROU,  Fr.    A  hole. 

Trou  de  mineur,  Fr.  A  lodgement 
which  is  made  for  the  safety  and  conve- 
nience of  a  miner,  when  he  first  begins 
his  operation. 

TROUBLF^MB,  from  the  verb  to 
trouble.  Importunate,  teazint;,  full  of 
molestation.     This  word  is  frequently 

8  misapplied  in  military  matters.     Many 
officers,  who  have  the  service  of  their 
kijig 
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king  and  country  at  heart,  are  impro- 
perly called  traubleMme,  because  they 
will  not  add,  by  negligence  or  connii^- 
ance,  to  the  too  frequent  abuses  which 
exist  in  the  interior  economy  of  corps. 
i  TROU££,  JV*.  An  opening;  a  gap. 
This  word  is  applied  to  any  passage, 
which  is  made  through  an  abatis,  wood 
or  hedge;  also  to  the  impression  of  ca<- 
ntlry,  when  it  breaks  the  line,  Sec 

TROUGH.  A  hollow  wooden  vessel 
to  knead  bread  in.  It  is  used  atnong 
the  utensils  of  field  bakery. 

TROUPES,  Fr.  Troops,  foroas. 
-  Troupes  UghreSj  Fr.  Light  troops. 
.  TROUS-DE-LOUP,  in  field  fortifi- 
cation,  are  round  holes,  about  6  feet 
deep,  and  pointed  at  the  bottom,  with 
a  stake  placed  in  the  middle.  They 
are  frequently  dug  round  a  redoubt,  to 
obstruct  the  enemy's  approach.  They 
are  circular  at  toe  top,  of  about  4^ 
feet  diameter. 

TROUSSE,  Fr.  A  ouiver.  It  also 
signifies- any  butidle  of  tilings  tied  toge- 
ther, viz.  Une  trcmse  defoin^  a  bundle 
of  hay. 

Mooter  en  Trovse,  Fr.  To  ride 
behind. 

Eire  auj  TROUSSES,  Fr.  To  be 
upon  one's  heels. 

TROUSSEAU,  Fr.  A  long  piece  erf 
wood  in  the  shape  of  a  cane,  which 
has  one  end  smaller  than  the  other, 
and  is  used  in  foundries  to  make  can- 
non-moulds. 

TR0U8EPAS,  Fr,  A  sort  of  iron 
spade  which  is  used  in  cutting  turf. 

TRUCE,  {TrhfCy  Fr.)  A  suspension 
of  arms,  or  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
between  -  two  armies,  in  order  to 
settle  articles  of  peace,  bury  the  dead, 

QCC. 

TRUCHEMAN,  or  TRUCHP>- 
MENT,  Fr.  An  interpreter,  or  one 
who  conveys  the  sentiments  of  another 
to  a  person  unacquainted  with  his  lan- 
guage. 

TRUCK.  Wooden  wheels  for  the 
carriage  of  cannon,  &c. 

Thicks  of  u  ship  cUrriage,  are  wheels 
made  of  one  piece  of  wood,  froin  1«  to 
19  inches  diameter ;  and  their  thickness 
19  always  equal  to  the  calibre  of  the  gun. 

The  trucks  of  garrison-carriages  are 
made  of  cast  iron. 

A  truck-carriage  goes  upon  four 
trucks  of  24  inches  diameter;  has  two 
flat  side  pieces  of  ten  inches  broad,  and 


serves  to  carry  guns^  ammniutioaboie^ 
or  any  other  wei^feB,  from  the  score- 
houses  to  the  watM^^idey  or  to  snj  sbl. 
distance. 

To  TRUCKLE.  Thiswocdbsdcpt- 
ed  from  trucktobed,  which  is  s  ^^; 
mean  bed,  that  caa  be  pndiediiBk 
another.    Hence. 

To  Tbdcklb  to.  To  sabmit  to^  t- 
allow  the  superiori^  of  another. 

TRUEBORN.  Accoidiog  to  Ih 
JohnsoD)  having  a  right  by  birth  tout 
title. 

TRUELLE,  Fr.    A  trowel. 

TRULL.  A  low,  TagrBDt  sCma^ 
a  hedge^whorc,  or  one  that  hasproorf' 
cooue  dealings  vpon  the  road,  or  e^ 
where,  whh  men  of  all  desciiptitc!. 
Hence  a  soldier's  tnsU^— In  ererf  vt. 
regulated  eaoip  and  garrieon  die  uiidoa 
pracaudon  ihoidd  be  takea,  to  prrnsi 
these  wretches  from  having  the  lisst  s- 
teieoiirse  with  the  loldiecy.  Notwit:- 
standing  the  presumed,  orrepotodia- 
morality  of  the  Fimch  natioD,  ^ 
strictestrmfd  was  paid  to  tfaecbsncttf 
and  health  of  their  armies.  Dv^ 
the  monarchvi  proadtetes  weitpab' 
iickly  exposed  upon  a  wooden  hone- 
See  Cheoal  de  fimt. 

TRUMEAU,  Fr:  tn  aithittccoit, 
the  space  in  a  wall  which  is  bctweeii 
two  windows.  It  alio  signifies  s  piff* 
glass. 

TRUMPET,  or  TVaa^^,  A  wio^ 
stniment  made  of  brass  or  silver,  «ii> 
a  month  piece  to  take  out  and  pot  in  *^ 
pleasure.  .  Each  troop  oi  cswrr  ^ 
one. 

TRUMPETER.  The  soldier  »b 
sounds  tlie  trumpet. 

TRUMPET  SOUNDINGS.  Set 
Soundings. 

TRUNCHEON.  A  club;  scsikel. 
also  a  staflf  of  command.  See  Ba- 
took. 

To  Truncheon.  To  beat  with » 
truncheon.  Dr.  Johnson  has  qooteus 
passage  out  of  Shakesnear^  «c^  ^ 
extremely  apposite  to  those  biastenn:! 
imposing  characters  that  sometunes^J 
noy  public  places,  and  ooaunic  swifl^* 
ling  acts  of  depredation  oiider  the^ 
sumed  title  of  captain.  Cc^o^-  ^*v 
abominable  cheater/  if  captamtv^'^ 
mu  mind,  they  mould  truncheon  y<*  I* 
of  taking  tlieir  name»  upon  you  V^^^ 
you  earned  them  J  ,^^ 
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TRUNCI1£0N££R.  One  Armed 
with  a  tmncbeoii. 

TRUNNIONS^  in  euob.  Two  cy- 
Undric  pieoet  of  metouin  a  gun,  mor- 
tar, or  kowiuery  which  project  pieces  of 
ordnaiKN^  nod  hj  which  they  are  tup- 
ported  i^Nm  their  carriages.    See  Cah- 

TwLVKMioW'fUietf  are  two  plates  ia 
travelliiig  carnages,  mortal^  and  how^ 
atzer%  which  oovier  the  upper  parts  of 
the  aide  pieoca^  and  go  ooaer  the  truo- 
nions. 

TRU8QUIN8»  J^.  Toob  made  use 
of  by  carpenters  and  joiners.  They 
are  called  irmqMim  ^m$tmbUige,  and 
traeooins  d  kmgme  pokUe. 

TRU8&  A  boodle^  as  a  handle  of 
liay  or  straw.  Any  thiiy  thrast  close 
together.  Thisses  of  this  description 
have  beea  sometimes  used  in  military 
«£birt;  the  men  carryin|;  them  in 
front  for  the  purpose  ot  deadening 
shot. 

Tauss  qfffrogtj  is,  as  much  as  a 
troooer  can  carry  on  his  hone's  cropper. 
See  Spuv  HaY. 

Tq  trust.  To  give  credit  to,  'on 
prooiise  of  payment.  In  article  GS,  of 
the  39  and  40  of  the  king,'  cap.  87,  it 
is  enacted,  that  no  soldier  shall  oe  liable 
to  be  arrested  for  a  sum  under  SOl.  and 
then  an  oath  of  the  debt  must  be  made 
before  ajudge. 

TRUSTY.  Hones^  faithful,  true, 
fit  to  be  trusted.  This  word  is  used  in 
the  preamble  of  military  commissions, 
6ic.  vis.— To  our  tru$iy  and  veil  b^ 
Unedfifc. 

TUBA.  A  trumpet,  or  military  in- 
strument, which  was  uaed  amone  the 
ancients.  There  were  three  kinds 
among  the  Romans,  viz. — ^The  straieht, 
or  long  trumpet,  with  which  tney 
sounded  the  charge;  the  crooked  ones, 
or  bacchioc,  with  which  the  signal  for 
battle  was  given,  in  the  presence  of  the 
general,  or  for  any  military  punishment; 
and  the  horn,  by  which  orders  were 
communicated  from  the  general  to  the 
standard-bearer. 

TUBE,  Fr»  A  pipe,  a  siphon.  It 
is  particularly  applicsi>le  to  optical  in- 
struments. 

TUCPUMMA.   Ind.     An  accoant 
which  is  closed,  after  it  has  been  exi»- 
mined. 
TUCK.    A  long  narrow  sword. 


TUDESQUE,  Jr.  Teutonic;  Ger- 
manic. 

TUERIE,  Fr.  Slaughter;  massacre. 

TUF,  TUFEAU,  Fr.  A  soft  sandr 
stone  which  answers  two  purposes,  ei- 
ther Id  build  upon,  or  to  bnild  with.  The 
French  say  figuratively««C€s<  im  homme 
de  tuff  he  is  a  man  of  no  depth,  or 
profound  knowledge. 

TUFFES,  Fr.    See  Titaux.  . 

TUG,  Fr,  A  turkish  term  for  tail; 
a  sort  of  smndard  called  so  by  the 
Turks.  It  consists  of  a  horse's  taiL 
which  i|i  filed  to  a  long  pole  or  half« 
pik^  by  means  of  a  Kold  button.  The 
orinn  of  this  stendard  is  curious.  It  is 
said,  that  the  Chrisdaos  having  given 
batde  to  the  Turks,  the  latter  were  bro- 
ken, and  in  the  midst  of  their  confu* 
sion,  lost  their  grand  standard.  The 
Turkish  g^eral,  being  extremely  agi* 
tated  at  the  untoward  circumstances 
which  happened,  most  especially  by  the 
loss  of  tne  ^eat  standard,  cut  'Off  a 
horse's  tail  with  his  sabre,  fixed  it  to  a 
half-pike;  and  holding  it  in  his  hand, 
rode  furiously  towards  the  fugitives, 
and  exclaimed— Hirre  tr  the  great  ttand' 
ard  ;  let  tho»e  who  lave  m«,  follow  into 
action  !  This  produced  the  desired  ef^ 
fect.~-^The  Turks  rallied  with  redoubled 
courage,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  and  not  onlv  gained  the  victory, 
^  but  reco%'ered  their  standard.  Other 
;  writers  assert,  that  six  thousand  Turks 
having  been  taken  prisoners  during  a 
gederal  engagement,  contrived  to  escapa 
from  their  guard  or  escort,  and  after- 
wards fought  so  gallantly,  diat  they  re- 
gained another  battle ;  that  in  order  to 
recognize  one  another,  they  cut  ofi*  a 
horse's  tail  which  they  carrfed  as  a 
standard ;  that  when  they  joined  the 
Ottoman  army,  they  still  made  use  of 
the  tug  or  (ail;  that  the  Turks,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  victory  which  was  ob- 
tained under  this  new  standard,  looked 
upon  it  as  a  happy  omen :  and  that 
since  that  period  they  have  always 
fought  under  it  as  their  banner^  and 
die  signul  of  success. 

Whate^'pr  may  have,  been  the  origin, 
it  is  certain,  that  when  the  Grand  Sig- 
nor  takes  the  field  in  person,  seven  of 
these  tails  are  always  carried  before 
him ;  and  when  he  is  in  camp,  tbey  are 
planted  in  front  of  his  tent. 
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The  Grand  V'bier  is  entitled  to  three 
of  these  tniU.   .  ' 

..  IJhe  three  principal  Bashaws  of  the 
.erapire,  (viz.  those  of  Bagdad,  Grand 
Cairo,  and  Buda,)  have  the  Grand  Sig- 
.iiQr*8  peitoissioa  to  use  this  mark  of 
di^inction^  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  jurisdiction. 

Those  BashawSi  that  are  not  Visiers, 
have  the  privilege  of  having  two  tails. 
.    The  Beys,  who  are  suoordioate  to 
,the  Bashaws,  have  only  one. 

In  the  baa-relievo  which  is  under  the 
toml>-stone  of  John  Cassimir,  King  o£ 
Pohjind,  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main, des  Pres  de  Paris,  that  monarch 
is  represented  at  the  head  of  bin  cavalry, 
with  a  horse's  tail,  or  xug  for  bis 
standard. 

TUG-PINS,  are  the  iron  pins  wliich 
pass  through  the  fore  end  of  the  shafts 
of  the  army  carts^  to  fasten  the  draught 
chains  for  the  fore  horses. 
TUILE,  Fr.  A  tile. 
TuiLE  creusCf  Fr.    A  gutter  tile. 
TuiLE  de  petit  numle,  Fr,     A  tile 
measuring  about  10  inches  in  length, 
and  six  m  breadth.     About  300  will 
cover  a  square  toise. 

TuiLE  de  grand  moule,  Fr,  A  tile 
measuring  about  13'  inches  in  length, 
and  about  eight  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
One  thousand  are  sulhcient  to  cover 
^eveu  toises. 

TUILEAU,  Fr.  Shard  of  Ji  tile. 
TUILF.BIE,  Fr,  Tile  kiln. 
;  -TUILERIF.S,    Fr.       The  gardens, 
belonging  to  the  ci-devant  Royal  PaUice 
in  Paris,   arc  so  called,  from  the  spot 
having  originally  been  used  for  the  tile- 
kilns. 
'mKKEKYAH,  Ind,    Carpenters, 
TUKNAR  JU]MMA,  hid.     Money 
brought  more  than  once  to  account. 

TULBANUA,  Ind,  A  fee,  t*iken 
\y  Peons  when  placed  as  guards  over 
any  person. 

TULLUB,  Ind.  This  word  literally 
means  a  demai^d,  but  it  is  often  used 
for  pay. 

'  TULLUD  Chitty^  Tud.  A  summons. 
TULWAR,  hid.  A  *word. 
lUMBRELS,/  Tombereaux,  tr.^  Co- 
vered cartb,  which  carry  aminuuitiuu 
for  cannons,  tools  for  tlie  pioneers, 
miners,  and  artificers ;  and  sometimf s 
the  money  of  the  aruiy. 

TUMUITTUS.    Among  the  ^ancient  j- 
Itotuaub,    tile  word  ttaaaltnn  cifiMfied  J 


more  than  was  geoerally  txiMlcmocr* 

by  the  term  helium,  C^'^^*)    ^or  dram: 
hostilities,  the  civil  discributiion  of  j.> 
tice  was  never  interrupted^    ^Hcfea.- 
in  timee  of  tumult,  and  popular  jb&c:- 
rection,  all  functions  of  the  kiindcaiec 
every  inagistrate,    and    public  once 
was  obliged  to  take  up  snik%  and  cv 
Consult  alone  were  inrested  wiid&  Uie  t> 
authority  of  the  state. 
TUMUSSOOK,  Ind.     J^  bond. 
TUNCAW,  Ind.    An  ^^^^^r^ 
TUNES,  Fr.    Small  tvrigs  which  art 
inlaced,  or  twisted  across  roniid  sevn. 
stakes  planted  in  the  earth,  and  wks 
serve  to  keep  the  fiiMsiies  togecbcz; 

TUNIC,  (runiftte,  Fr.)  Aeoatwa^ 
out  sleeves,  a  tunic  It  derives  iti  uzf 
from  the  Latin  word  J\tnicm^  or  cisi 
coat,  which  was  the  common  gumoL 
worn  within  doors  by  icsell^  andahr^Gi 
under  the  gown.  It  was  distmgnii^ 
by  different  names  among  the  RomaiJi 
corresponding  with  the  several  cbsstt 
of  theoeopl^  that  were  clothed  aocufc* 
ing  to  tneir  rank  in  life.  See  Ktmaeii 
Roman  Antiquities,  page  311,  &c. 

This  sort  of  clothing  is  stiU  wwv  a 
the  Easty  and  was  prevalent  among  cbe 
Fi'ench  after  their  return  from  the  Cn- 
sades  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  adopted 
it  from  the  Saracens,  and  seemed  ambi- 
tious of  appearing  in  a  garb  which  bcrt 
testimony  to  their  feats  of  vakwr. 
Thcs^  tunicsy  which  were  ooovert«d 
into  a .  sort  of  uniform,  obcaiacd  tim 
name  of  Saladines  among  the  Freocu 
in  compliment  to  the  Emperor  Saladio. 
Uence  too  the  origin  of  SeUatk,  whid 
not  only  siguided  the  annoar  that  wa^ 
worn  beitcatli  the  Tume  or  Saiadiatf 
but  also  tha  light  helmet  of  dm 
name. 

Amoug  the  French,  it  likewise  ap^ 
nitied,  a  particular  dress  which  wa» 
worn  by  their  king*,  under  their  robe> 
of  state  ai  a  coronation. 

TUNICA  PALMATA.  A  par|4t 
garment,  or  long  robe^  worn  amoos 
the  ancient  Romans,  which  had  a  goiJ 
cloth  border  on  it  of  a  hand's  bceadU. 
Littleton  sars  under  Patmatus,  a  gims 
embroidered  aud  brandiadall  overwitk 
palms,  worn  in  trjumph;  also  marked 
witli  the  palm  of  one's  band.  Tha 
Roman  Emperors,  br  a  refinemeut  ia 
politics,  had  attached  coosidenUe  coa^ 
Wi^ucBce  19  this  sppoinUaeftt «  for  the^ 
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well  knew  that  it  was  neceliiry  to  keep 
Jbe  public  mind  in  a  state  of  constant 
iniusement  or  occupation;    and  this 
cxiuld  onit  to  done  by  popular  feaats 
Rud  gamek    '  The  ]^erson  wno  presided 
on  these  oceasions,  was  entitled  to  the 
fir«t  posts  and  employments  in  the  Ke- 
public.      If  the  present  head  of  the 
French    nation  should  ever  get  esta- 
blished  on  the  throne  of  France,  he 
will  probably  have  recourse  to  the  same 
expedients. 

TONTUNGI-Bfls*!,       A    Turkish 

term   signifying  master  of  the  pipes,  a 

situation  under  the  Pacha. 

TUQUE,  Fr.    A  tarpaulin. 

TURBAN,        )    {nrbany  Fr.)    A 

TURBANT,     Y  ^^^^  consisting  of 

TURBAN  D,    )  several    folds     of 

white  muslili,  &c.  which  is  worn  by  the 

Turks  and  other  oriental  nations.    The 

blacks  belonging  to  the  different  bands 

that  are  attached  to  British  regiments 

likewise  wear  turbans,  ornamented  with 

tictitioas  pearls  and  featliers.  Those  of 

the  foot  guards  are  particularly  gorgeous. 

The  French  say  familiarly  ttendrt  k 

'  IVirftsn,  to  torn  Turk. 

The  Great  Turk  bears  over  his  arms, 
a  turban  enridied  with  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, under  two  coronets.  The  first, 
,  which  is  made  of  prramidical  points,  u 
heightened  up  with  large  pearls,  atnd 
the  uppermost  is  turmoonted  with  cres- 
cents. 

Greea-TuRBAV.  A  turban  worn  by 
the  immediate  descendants  of>  Ma- 
homet, and  by  the  idiots  or  saints  in 
Turkey. 

ITAiftf-TUIlBAN.  A  turban  imoe- 
rally  worn  by  the  inhabitants  -e?  the 
East. 

Fe/iov-TuRBAN.     A    torbaa  worn 
bjr  the  Polygars  who  are  chiefs  of  moun* 
taiooits  or  woodland  districts  in  the  East 
^     Indies.  By  the  last  accounts  from  India, 
this  turban  has  been  adopted  by  the  re- 
volted natives  of  that  part  of  the  globe» 
as  a  signal  of  national  ooin^ence  and 
national  onderstaadiog.    The  Polygars 
sie  in  poMestioo  of  very  extensive  tracts 
of  couatrvv    particularly  among   the 
woods  sad  mountain^  and  are  likely  to 
be  estrsmely  tnmhiesome  to  the  Brituh. 
For  aa  interesting  aooount  of  tbm, 
MS  Omii  Hitimy  &f  the  Cammtic^ 
pm986,  390,  dm.  '4S0, &c 
WSOE,  ih    Mole;  pier;  dyke.  | 


Grand  TUHCOPOLIER  ik  la  reti-^ 
£um,  Fr.  Before  the  Reformation^' 
vWlien  the  Roman  Catholic  Relinon 
prevailed  in  Great  Britain,)  England 
formed  the  sixth  tongue  in  the  Order 
of  Malta,  and  the  Grand  Prior,  as 
Tttrcapolier  de  la  KtHgion^  had  the 
chief  Command  of  the  troops  belonging 
to  that  Order.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  tliis  word  to  its  etymologyj, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  b^' 
yond  the  French  outhority,  from  which 
we  have  taken  the  article.  See  ^oitvesn 
Dictionnaire  MUitairey  published  in 
180a. 

Since  we  extracted  the  above  article 
from  the  'Nouv^au  Dictionnaire  Mili" 
taire,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the 
following  account  of  this  term. 

«  TuRC0-Pi7icr,  (French  word  Pilt^^ 
a  pillar).  As  in  all  languages,  certain 
powers  and  offices  have  been  called 
**  The  FUiari*  of  the  constitutions  they 
upheld. 

7Vrro-Pi7«rr,  (erroneously,  at  times, 
spelt  Felier,  and  Polier),  is  a  term  ne* 
ver  found  but  in  one  or  two  diction- 
aries, and  in  the  obscurest  narratives  of 
the  Maltese;  occurring,  perhaps,  only 
in  Boisset  or  Bosso;  not  m  Vcrtot  nor 
in  Voltaire. 

In  MaliOy  during  the  establishment 
of  the  Knightif  over  each  of  the  eight 
subdivisions,  {ies  huit  Lanjguetf  as  they 
were  named,)  each  chief  was  called 
Le  Bailii,  or  Le  PUier,  The  Engbsh 
leader  {tor  till  the  8th  iienry  seised 
the  knights  revenues  at  the  refor* 
mation,  there  was  an  English  lan^^) 
was  entitled  Tttrea  Pilier,  Possibly, 
from  some  pre<eminent  absnrdityy  or 
mischief,  in  that  baadittk-masipierade^ 
which  they  had  the  audacity  ^o  call 
TU  Holy  War. 

Hence,  besides,  this  fantastic  title 
of  TMrcfhPiiier^  many  exprcssionSt 
towards  such  e^t,  grew  proverbial, 
in  the  chief  modem  languages,  and  ap* 
pear  even  in  ShRkcspeaie  and  Moliere.  > 
II  ett  Tkrc  U  dema^ 

11  eAfari  camme  an  rerr,  ^c,  S^c, 
•re  in  Moliere. 

If  ShakapeareU  word$  be  wanting^ 
they  may  now  readily  be  bad  in  the 
New  Index  to  Shakesjpeare^  by  Mr. 
Francis  Twiss;  which  is  a  most  exem- 
plary work,    of  caic  am)  usefblness' 
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Siooe^  io  the  Farii  Virgil  for  the 
pwi^hin,  the  French  tntxs^  for  their 
iwiex*  had  such  excitementSy  as  the 
B'uhop  Bo$iuet,  M.  k  Due  de  Mon- 
tmuiiery  and  the  FreDcb  King^Tbat 
king,  moreover,  such  a  one,  as  it  very 
rare! 

Aft  to  the  K^eat  work  of  Cmrditud 
Chora,  for  the  bible.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  a  whole  college  of  monks,  no  less 
than  five  hundred,  to  help  him ! 

In  a  facetious  contribution^  a  gay 
friend  would  trace  Ttfrco-Pt/ier,  from 
the  word  piilagCi  and  then  have  it 
stand  thus :— - 

ItaUeOf 

Frcven^, 

SfC,  ifc.  if. 
.Or  again,  if  it  could  be  Turco-Pc^r, 
it  can  only  he  derived  from  the  Greek 
fltXtf^,   &  neAKf   &  ^v^1)>  U>  sigpify 
i^any,  the  city,  and  a  gate. 

But  to  take  it  near  at  hand,  from 
the  Latin^  through  the  Italian,  into 
FrencK  vis.  Folio,  PoHre,  Folir, 

Am  if  the  knights-errant,  &c.  had 
nothing  else  for  it,  but  to  scour  and 
brush  up  the  Turks. 

TURC-0/)i7icr,  Oppiler,  Tr,  Op- 
pillo,  Lat.  Oppilare,  Ital.  to  stop.—* 
English  also,  Oppilate,  to  obstruct. 

This  word,  with  its  substantive  and 
fidjective,  almost  confined  to  medical ' 
uses,  is  rare,  except  with  the  physicians, 
who  threw  guch  a  lustre  over  Italy,  in 
fhe  17th  century;  and  ainoog  them, 
Johnson  quotes  our  Harvey. 

From  the  physicians,  it  got  into  the 
French  poets  of  the  time,  as  Regnier 
and  ^eneri ;  or,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
from  Lucretiut  it  came-^ 

Uti  pouit,  mognta  amgestui  Arenm, 
Fluctibus  advertis  Off i lab e  ottia^  ani' 

tra 
Cum  mare  permotum,  ventis,  ruit  inttu 

4areaam. 

An  hypothesis  of  his,  oe  the  perio- 
dical swell  of  the  Nile.** 

Filter,  Fr.  also  signifies  a  buttress. 
Perhaps  we  may  not  strain  the  inter- 
pretation, when  we  say  XVrrctHPi/ier,  a 
nattness  against  the  Turks;  in  which 
light,  the  Order  of  Malta  was  origi* 
nally  considered.  80  that  (by  la  Very 
easy  affinity  to'  the  word)  Ch-and  Tur^ 
oopilier  de  la  Religion  meant  the  great 
support,  or  buttress,  of  the  Ronum 


Catholic  Stli^kDCk  ag^uiis^  the  Toris 
aoda  com^time&t  wwa  paid  to  Eo|)ui 
by  investing  |be  Grand  Prior  of  ths 
English  Im^ue  or  tongue^  with  tlas 
di^^.  It  should  islao  be  recoikcac 
that  in  those  days»  the  popes  were  x- 
dukmsly  attentive  to  toia  Isiaod;  !• 
much  so,  that  the  title  of  Defends  i 
the  Faith  was  czcliisively  pveo  r 
Henry  the  yillth,  (before  bis  k- 
dinoos  secession  from  the  chnroh.)  ni 
has  since  been  continued— tboo^'* 
longer  acknowledged  in  the  Wmm. 
«?5«»-  b.SSSy  dU«rfc 
kings. 

TURK,  (Tiirc,  Fr.)    The  folforir; 
account  of  the  Turks  has  been  gives '.5 
a  modem  French  writer  s-*^  TbeTtm 
are  a  nation  that  is  naturally  warfak. 
whose  armies  are  oommanded  by  ope 
rienced  generals,  and  are  caamtui  d 
bold  and  executive  soldiers.    Tbejon 
their  knowledge  of  ^?ar,  and  their  espe- 
rienoe  in  tactics  to  three  national  csastf. 
two  of  which  do  credit  to  .their  w» 
lects.    In  the  first  plaoe»  they  becoar 
enured  to  arms,  from  bein^  bred  to  the 
professiou  from  their  earliest  infiucr; 
m  the  second,  they  are  promoted  up(& 
the  sole  ground  of   merit,  mod  by  ^ 
uninterrupted  gradation  of  raok;afl4 
in  the  third,  they  poaseas  all  the  o]^ 
tunities  of   learmng  the  militsry  ut 
that  constant  practice  and  habitasi  v«- 
fare  can  a£R>rd.     They   are  nstunitf 
robust,  and  constitutionally  connpx^ 
full  of  activity,  and  not  at  att  cnerrau^ 
by  the  debaucheries  of  Earopc^  or  1^ 
eneminacy  of  the  Bast.      Their  pR^ 
lection  for  war  and  enterprike,  f^ 
out  of  the  recollection  of  post  rkt^ 
Ties,  and  is  strengthened  by  the  tuo 
most   powerful  incentives  to  ham^ 
daring,    viz.  reward  and  puniahflici'' 
the  first  of  which  is  extrfSoaely  stus^ 
tive,  because  it  is  eatremdy  great,  aim 
the  other  equally  deterring,  mcmsc  k 
is  rigorous  in  the  eitreme.    AM«> 
these  the  strong  influence  of  a  tt^f"^ 
which  holds  out  everiaatiag  htppiDca 
and  seats  near  Mahomet  in  kfav«v  ^ 
all  who  die  fighting  for  their  oo«pii7 
on  the  fieki  of  battle;  and  which  fir 
ther  teaches  them  meet  isDp|>°^ JJ 
believe,  that  every  Tnrk  faoUs  intai^ 
upon  hia  forehead  his  &tal  mnK*f» 
with  the  kind  of  diath  he  musttubatf 
toy  and  that  nodbpg  h«uui  ctf  <f^ 
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his  destiny.    When  an^  thing  is  to  be 
|>ut  into  execution,  the  order  they  re- 
c»ive  is  abaolttte^  free  from  every  spe- 
cies   of  intervention  or  controol,  and 
emanating  from  one  independent  au- 
thority.   The  power  which  is  entrusted 
to  their  generals  (tike  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans   to  their  dictators)  is  brief  and 
oomprehensive,  vi2.-*Promote  the  in- 
terests of  your  country  or  your  sove- 
veigo."    See  Enai  tur  la  Science  de  la 
Cru€rr€f  torn.  i.  p.  207. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  Turks,  as 
detailed  by  their  old  allies  the  French. 
Hovr  far  it  corresponds  with   reality, 
especially  in  regard  to  military  know- 
leo^y  we  must  leave  to  future  histo 
riaiis  to  determine;  observing  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  few  sparks  of  British 
valour    and   perseverance  contributed 
more     to    the    preservation    of    the 
Ottoman    empire,    during    the   late 
war^  than  ali  the  fantastic  images,  or 
weli-devised  hypocrisies  of  Mahomet 
could  have  done.    Our  brave  coon  try- 
men,  on  their  return  from  Egypt,  have 
heen  enabled  to  give  a  more  faithful 
and  correct  account  of  their  characters 
as  soldiers. 

TURMA.  A  troop  of  cavalry  among 
the  ancient  Romans.     The  horse  re- 

3uired  to  every  legion  was  three  hundred, 
ivided  into  ten  turms  or  troops,  thirty 
to  a  troop,  every  troop  making  three 
docuriflB,ori>odies  of  men.  See  K£n- 
vcTT,  R.  A.  p.  19i. 

TURNCOAT.    A  renegade,  a  de- 
serter; one  who  abandons  his  party. 

TURNOVER.     A  piece  of  white 
linen  which  is  worn  by  the  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  British  cavalry  over  their 
stoou,  about  half  an  inch  deep.   Three 
turnovers  per  annum  are  ordered  to  be 
provided  by  stoppage,  id  the  list  of  ne- 
cessaries from  tne  pay  of  each  cavalry 
soldier. 
ToTVKSaut.    To  bring  forward, 
'        to  exhibit;  as,  to  turn  out  the  guard; 
to  tarn  out  so  many  men  for  service. 

To  TuaN  tn.  To  ivithdraw ;  to  order 
nnder  cover;  ai^  to  turn  in  the  guard. 
TURNPIKE,  (BarrOre,)  Fr.  An 
obstacle  placed  across  a  road  to  prevent 
travellers,  wagons,  &c.  from  passing 
without  paying  an  esUUishad  toll.  Offi- 
cers and  soldiers  reg^mentally  dressed, 
and  on  duty,  nay  pass  through  turn- 
pilM  gratis. 


Turnpike  is  also  used  in  the  military 
art,  for  a  beam  stuck  full  of  spikes,  to 
be  placed  in  a  gap,  a  breach,  or  at  tlie 
entrance  of  a  camp,  to  keep  off  the  en»- 
my.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
cMval  dt  frige. 

TURPENTINE.  A  very  combus- 
tible gum,  used  in  the  composition  of 
fireworks. 

TURRET.    A  small  tower. 

Moveable  Turrets.    See  Tow  Ens. 

TURRIS.  A  tower;  a  turret.  This 
was  formerly  a  sort  of  retrenchment, 
used  among  the  people  in  Asia,  and 
which  the  Greeks  adopted  for  warlike 
purposes.  It  was  a  moveable  machine 
and  principally  employed  at  sieges.  In 
the  latter  case  Vegetius  calls  it  Turrit 
Amhulatorioj  a  moveable  turret,  which 
was  higher  than  the  walls  of  a  town, 
and  went  upon  wheels.  Athencus 
gives  the  int^ention  of  this  turret  to  the 
Sicilians;  and  Servius  says  that  Agrip* 
pa,  a  celebrated  sea  captain  among  the 
Romans,  first  introduced  it.  We  are 
of  opinion,  with  the  author  of  the 
French  military  dictionary,  that  it  owes 
its  orif^n  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
that  It  was  common  among  the  He- 
brews, the  Israelites,  &c. 

TUSSULDAR,  Ind,  The  Compan/s 
collector  of  the  kistybundy. 

TUYAU,  Fr.  Any  pipe,  &c.  of 
lead,  or  gutter,  or  canal,  made  of  burnt 
day,  &c.  which  ser\'es  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  the  roof  of  a  house. 

^Ijixxv  dt  chenUnee,  Fr.  The  cvlia- 
drical  coudoit  which  receives  and  lets 
out  the  smoke  at  the  top  of  a  chimney. 

TuYAUX  de  deuentey  Fr.  The  pipes 
wliicb  convey  the  water  downwards. 

T^VEED.  A  river  that  divides  Ens* 
land  from  Scotland. 

Berwick  apon Tweed.  The  power 
respecting  the  militia  for  the  county  of 
Northunuierland  eitends  to  this  place; 
the  men  belonging  to  it  being  subject  to 
be  balloted  for,  in  the  same  proportion 
with  the  other  divisions,  and  to  join  and 
be  deemed  part  of  the  militia  of  that 
county. 

The  chief  masistrate  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  has  authority  to  appoint  deputy 
lieutenants,  and  to  nominate  officers. 

TYMPAN,  (T^pam,  Fr.)  In  ar* 
chitecture,  the  area  of  a  pediment,  bein^ 
that  part  which  is  on  ^  level  with  the 
naked  of  the  frize*     Or  it  is  the  spaoa 
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incHided  between  the  three  cornices  of 
a  trianguhir  pediment,  or  the  two  cor- 
nices of  a  circular  one.  Among  joiners 
it  signifies  the  oannels  of  a  door. 

Tympak  of  an  arckf  is  the  triangu- 
lar space  or  table  in  the  corners  or 
sides  of  the  arch,  usually  hollowed  and 
enriched,  sometimes  with  branches  of 
laurel,  olive-tree,  or  oak,  or  M'ith  tro- 
phies, &c.  Sometimes  with  flying  figures, 
as  Fame,  Victory,  Set. ;  or  sitting  figures, 
as  the  cardinal  virtues. 

TYMPANUM.  A  drum,  a  musical 
instrument  which  the  ancients  used, 
and  which  consisted  of  a  thin  piece  of 
leather  or  skin  stretched  upon  a  circle 
of  wood  or  iron,  and  beat  with  the  band. 
H^nce  tlie  origin  of  our  drum. 

Tympanuk.  In  mechanics,  a  kind 
of  wheel  placed  round  an  axis  or  cylin- 
drical beam,  on  the  top  of  which  are 
two  levers,  or  fixed  staves,  for  the  more 
easy  turnine  the  axis  about,  in  order  to 
nuse  a  weight  required.  It  is  also  used  for 
any  hollow  wheel,  wherein  one  or  more 
persons  or  animals,  such  as  horses,  dogs, 
&c.  walk,  to  turn  it.  This  wheel  is 
found  in  cranes,  calendenr^  &c. 


TYRANT,  fiyra«,Fr.)  Aayinii- 
vidua!  is  so  called,  who^  fay  foioe  flf 
arms,  or  by  other  illegitiiiiate  necb, 
has  encroadied  upon,  or  osorpcd,  ike 
sovereign  authority  in  a  country.  TV» 
Dionysius  was  called  the  tyrant  c 
Sicily,  and  Robespierre  thetynotft 
France;  we  might  also  add.  Hrnrytk 
£ight,  the  tyrant  of  England.  Tic 
term  is  likewise  applicable  to  Icgitivx 
princes,  when  tbey  oppress  their  516- 
jects,  by  excessive  tasation  and  nns^ 
cessary  wars.  AH  vaea,  in  a  more  ^e 
neral  acceptation  of  the  term,  nujr  be 
called  tyrants,  who  exceed  the  litns 
of  prescribed  and  fair  aathority,  in  af- 
position  to  the  dictates  of  reason  aae 
good  sense.  Thus  the  colonel  of  •ngi' 
ment,  an  adjutant,  and  eren  mwttjasfr 
major,  or  drili-serjeant,  may  incor  ifat 
imputation. 

Pett\  IVrakts,  l^rrenaraax,  Fr.  A 
lo#f  groveling  set  of  beings,  ^Ao  ait^ 
out  one  spark  of  real  courage  wirhii 
themselves,  execute  the  ordenof  usaip^ 
ed  or  strained  authority,  with  bnio* 
rigour. 


V. 


"fTACANCY,  (tmcance,  Tr.)  State  pf 
^    an  office  or  commission  to  which  no 
•ne  is  appointed. 
•       VACANT,  C  Vacant,  c.  Fr.)  Empty ; 
Hot  filled. 

Vacant  Companies,  (Compagnies  va- 
tante$,  Fr.)  Companies  to  the  perma- 
nent command  of  which  no  person  is  ap- 
pomted. 

Vacant  Pay,    Sec  Pat. 

Enrploit-V AC kss,  Fr.  During  the 
French  raonarch^r,  seniority  of  rank  or 
standing  did  not  give  the  rignt  of  promo- 
tion. It  belonged  solely  to  the  king  to 
appoint  and  nominate  all  persons  to 
vacant  commissions  or  employments. 

V AC ATIO  militut.  Military  ex- 
emption. Among  the  Greeks  no  man 
was  called  into  active  service  after  he 
had  reached  his  sixtieth  year.  The 
Romans  established  thevacatio-miUtise, 
or  military  exemption,  at  forty-five  and 
fifty. 


VACCINATION.    SetGm-Tm. 

VACHE  anrttgU,  Fr.  A  tenniuw 
in  France  to  express*  great  StcootiBt- 
Je  tejerai  manger  de  la  vache  an^ 
lliou  shalt  go  for  a  soldier;  intimati&S 
thereby  that  soldiers  are  obliged  to  ttt 
any  thmg,  and  any  sort  of  meat,  «Jf« 
that  of  a  mad  cow  or  bullock.  Tte> 
thank  God,  is  not  the  case  witb  »• 
For  no  men  Hve  better  or  npoo  *^*J*J 
morselsthan  the  soldiers  of  Old  Eqgl''^ 

VAGUE-3ff srre,  Fr.  Sec  Wacos- 
Master.  ^^^ 

yAGV^'MeHre^Gineral,  Fr.  T^a 
word  has  been  adopted  by  the  Fr»cb 
from  the  Genna»term  Wagm-M^^* 
which  signifies  Wagpn-Master. 

VAINCU,  Fr.  Beaten:  otettoBXJ 
defeated 

VAINQUEUR,  Fr.  A  coiwtj*'- 
One  who  beats,  overcomes^  or<Kntf> 
another.  ^ 
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.     VAISSEAU,  Fr.    Ship. 

Vai^sau  duprtnuerrang^  Fr.  A 
first  rate. 

Vaisseau  du  iuond  rang,  Fr.  A 
Aeoond  rate. 

Vaissbau  de  guerre^  Fr.    A  man  of 


Vaisseau  Marehmndf  Fr.  A  mer* 
chant-ffiati. 

VAISgELLE  d^ Argent,  Fr.  Silver 
utensils;  plate.  We  have  already  re- 
marked under  T\Me  dOfficurt,  that 
during  the  old  government  of  France, 
at  was  strictly  forbidden  to  use  any 
other  plate  than  silver  goblets,  spoons, 
and  forks. 

VAiVOD£,iV.    An  oldSdavonian 

word,  which  si£ni6es  prince  or  general. 

'     This  title  was  formetiv  nven  to  the  so- 

'     vereign  princes  of  Wafiaohia,  Molda- 

'     via,  aadTraasilvania. 

VAJIB  VL  Abzbi,  Ind.    A  peti- 
^      cion,  memoffial,  or  proposal  to  a  supe- 
lior. 

VAKEEL,  Ind.    An  agoit— a  tub- 
I      ordinate  envoy  or  ambassador. 

VAKIAS,  Ind.  A  weight  nearly 
equal  to  a  pound.  It  also  signifies  a 
measvyi?. 

VAKILTT,  Ind.  The  first  office  in 
the  empire. 

VALET,  Tr.  An  instrument  whkh 
is  used  by  carpenters  to  keep  boards, 
that  have  been  glued,  close  together. 

VALETS  d9  VArmlU,  Fr.  OOicers' 
servants;  thev  are  likewise  called  by 
the  French,  Tarures. 
,  Valets  dArtUierie,  Fr.  Men  attach- 
ed to  th^  guns  on  board  of  ships  of  war, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  regular 
cannoneers. 

Valets  d  Paiin^  Fr.  An  instrument 
which  is  used  by  surgeons— A  small 
piuoer  to  take  up  the  arteries  when  it  is 
found  necessary  to  make  a  ligature. 

Valets  de  VilUf  Fr.  Constables,  6cc, 
Men  who  are  attached  to  the  Police 
of  a  town. 

VALETRTDINARIUM.  An  infir- 
mary,  or  hospital  for  sick  folk  s.  Among 
the  Romans  the  valetudinnrinahum 
or  hospital  was  only  established  in 
lime  of  war,  when  their  armies  march- 
ed beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  re- 
public. In  the  remote  periods  of  their 
history,  the  wounded  soldiers  wese 
lodged  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  se- 
veral towns  belonging  (o  the  republic, 


by  whom  they  were  nursed  and  {edi 
and  when  they  were  on  foreign  service, 
the  wounded  were  obliged  to  dress  ouo 
another.  There  were,  in  those  times, 
neither  physidans  nor  surgeons  at- 
tached to  the  armies;  and  it  often  hap- 
pened, that  superannuated  or  old  soldier* 
did  their  business. 

VALEUREUSEMENT,  IV.   Cour- 
ageously. 

VALIANT,       I  personally  brav«w 

VALOROUS,  $  fearless  of  danger 
in  war,  &c. 

VALLEY,  (Val.Fr.)  A  hollow  spaca 
of  ground,  generally  between  hills. 

VALLUM,  Agger,  Vineoj  Turreu 
All  these  di£Serent  terms  were  used 
among  the  Greeks  and  ancient  Romans^ 
as  weU  as  among  the  eastern  nations^, 
to  signi^  the  retrenchments  whichi 
were  made  for  offensive  or  defcusiva 
purposes.  That  which  was  called  Ag» 
ger  consisted  of  an  elevation  mada 
with  piles  of  wood,  branches  of  trees, 
&c.  and  afterwards  covered  with  turf., 
It  was  sufficiently  high  to  overlook  the 
town.  This  artificial  mount  was  sur- 
TDunded  by  a  foffe  or  ditch,  and  fenced 
with  palisades.  These  retrenchments 
had  different  terms  applied  to  them,  ac* 
cording  to  the  dimrent  manner  in 
which  they  were  constructed.  The 
Vinea  were  engines  of  war  made  of 
timber  ^nd  hurdles,  beneath  which  the 
ancients  in  assault,  came  safely  under 
the  waUs  of  a  town,  and  so  scaled  them. 
Then  came  the  Turret,  which  see. 

VALOUR,  (Valeur,  Fr,)  Courage, 
bravery,  intrepidity.  A  generous  qua« 
lity,  which,  far  from  assumiuE  brutality 
and  violence,  with-holds  the  fury  of  the 
soldier,  protects  helpless  women,  iono« 
cent  infants,  and  hoai7  age.  Nothing 
which  is  incapable  of  resistance,  can 
ever  be  tlie  object  whereon  true  valour 
would  exercise  its  prowess.  Courage  is 
that  grandeur  of  soul,  which  prompts  us 
to  sacrifice  all  personal  advantages,  and 
even  the  preservation  of  our  beings,  to 
a  love  of  doing  our  duty.  The  exercis^ 
of  this  determined  courage  in  the  mo^ 
fession  of  arms,  is  called  valour,  Ic  ia 
composed  of  braver)*,  reason,  and  force  ^ 
by  bravery  we  understand  that  lively  ar- 
dour which  tires  us  for  the  combat ;  rea- 
son points  out  to  us  tlie  method  of  con- 
ductnig  it  with  justice  and  prudence; 
and  force  is  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion. 
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tion.  It  is  braverj  which  amiiiate9 
the  heart,  raafton  springs  from  the  soul, 
«nd  force  depends  upon  the  body ;  vritl^ 
•ot  bravery  we  fear  obstacles,  danger, 
and  death;  without  reason,  courage 
would  have  no  legitimatt  view;  and 
without  force  it  would  be  uteles :  these 
three  (][ualitie8  should  concur  to  form 
true  military  valour. 

Dr.  Johnson  defines  valour,  bravery, 
and  courage  almost  as  synonymous 
terms.  Mr.  Addison  distin^islies  be- 
tween that  sort  of  courage  whidi  springs, 
Vy  instinct,  from  the  soul,  ami  from 
that  which  originates  in  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  is  strengthened  by  reflexion.  Count 
Turpin,  on  the  other  hand,  establishes 
a  wide  difference  between  bravery  and 
eourage,  which  he  makes  two  terms. 
In  page  5,  of  the  preliminary  diKOurse 
to  his  Essay  on  the  Art  of  War,  he  has 
the  following  passage : 

**  Is  the  officer— speaking  of  the  re- 
quisite (jualifications  in  a  general— who 
loves  his  duty,  and  who  would  make 
himself  master  of  it,  under  no^  obliga- 
tion to  ascertain  what  ouaiifications  his 
station  requires?  That  ne ought  to  have 
such  or  such  a  quality,  under  such  or 
such  a  circumstance  ?  That  here  only 
bravery  is  necessary,  there  only  courage  ? 
And  that  he  is  not  always  obliged  to 
have  both  at  the  same  time? 

These  two  qualities,  yvhich  are  often 
confounded  in  the  same  subject,  merit 
a  particular  distinction ;  they  are  not 
so  closely  united,  but  that  one  may  be 
found  without  the  other.  Courage  seems 
fittest  for  a  general,  and  for  all  those 
who  command ;  bravery  more  necessary 
for  a  soldier,  and  for  alt  tho5e  who  re- 
ceive orders;  bravery  is  in  the  blond; 
courage  in  the  soul;  the  first  is  a  kind  of 
instinct,  the  second  a  virtue;  the  one  is 
an  impulse  almof>tmechanicu1,  the  other 
a  noble  and  a  sublime  concpption.  A 
man  is  brave  at  a  particnlar  time,  and 
according  to  circumstanceb ;  but  he  has 
a  courage  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  oc- 
c:i.sioiis:  bravery  is  impetuous,  in  as 
much  as  it  is  less  iUe  result  of  reflec- 
tion; courage,  on  the  contrary,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  grows  out  of  reason,  be- 
comes more  or  less  intrepid.  Braveiy 
is  inspired  by  the  force  of  example,  by 
inscDsihitity  to  danger,  and  by  tlie 
mingled  fury  of  conflict  and  action; 
courage  is  infused  by  the  love  of  our 


dutT»  the  desire  of  glor^,  and  by  thie 
zeai  we  feel  to  terveoar  Jdngand  ooa> 
try:  courage  depends  on   reason,  bat 
bravery  on  the  oomtkution.     AdiflK 
such  as  Horace  describes  bim  fjroni  Ho- 
mer, implacable^  cruel,  drupising  ciey 
law  eicept  that  of  the  strongest !  pi|^ 
seats  nothing  to  tiie  idea,  bnttlie  T 
ness  of  a  eladiator.      Bat  tlie  II 
general,  whose  death  would  fasfve 
sioned  the  ruin  of  the  army,  I 
Scipio,  when  covered  by  the  buckles  flf 
three  soldiers,  to  avoidf  a  aho«v«r  of  m- 
rows,  whieb  the  ^nem j  directed  ecaicst 
hiffi,  approadiei  ta  satej  the  widb  k 
besieged,  and  standing  omj  a  ^lectaav 
oftheactiony  exhibits  the  |iictni«  d 
true  courage,  whilst  he  contents  kin- 
self  with  giving  the  necessary  ordeci 
Bravery  again,  a  invohiBtnry,  and  doe 
not  depend   wholly    upon  *  onrsebes; 
whereas  courage  (as  Seaeea  ofasenesj 
may  be  acqmred  by   education;  pr»> 
yided  nature  has  sown  the  first  seeds  of 
it.    Cicero,  sheltering  himseJf  froni  the 
hatred  of  Catiline,  undoubtedly  wam- 
ed  bravery;  but  certainly  he  poase»H 
an  elevated  flrmaess  of  mind  (which  is 
in  reality  courage^  when  he  discAosed 
the  conspiracy  or  that  traitor*  to  the 
senate,    and  pointed    out   all  his  ae> 
oomplioes;  or   when    he   pleated  for 
Deiotarus  against  Casar,  his  fncndasd 
his  judge. 

Coolnev  is  die  efiect  of  coeisge, 
which  knows  its  danger,  hot  makes  no 
other  use  of  that  knowledge,  than  to 
give  directions  with  greater  certainKv; 
courage  is  always  master  of  itself,  pro- 
vided against  all  accidents,  and  regn- 
lated  by  existing  circumstances;  octcr 
confounded  by  any  danger,  so  as  to 
lose  sight  of  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
or  of  the  means  by  which  he  may  be 
mo^  eflectually  opposed. 

The  Chevalier  Folard  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  i^on  this  qoahty  of  tht 
mind  and  heart.    He  says^  in  ms  notes 
on  Poly  bius,  there  mr€  various  kinds  of 
that  species  of  ooarage,  iatrepidisy,  or 
strength  of  soof,  which   no   circoaK 
smnces  can  vanqtnsh,  and   do  events 
can  shake.    I  do  not  knew  whether  a 
qaality,  sodiversifled  in  its  aatare^  cm 
be  found  united  in  the  same  person  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  activity.    We  g^ 
nerally,  discover  that  some  men  poisess 
a  larger  proportion  of  it  tbaa  otkcr& 
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In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
^ts  existence  in  the  haman  character^ 
^^e  should  find  out  some  individual  who 
has   acted  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,   and  has  uuifonnly  discovered 
the  sfune  firnmess  of  mind  and  intre- 
pidity of  heart.    But  where  shall  we 
pick  oat  a  character  of  this  sort  ?  life 
IS  too  short  for  the  full  exercise  of  its 
▼arious  powers,  and  were  it  of  a  longer 
date^    the  circumscribed  faculties  of 
man  reader  the  research  useless.    I  do 
not  helieve  it  is  possible  to  point  oat 
an  indiTidual  who,  free  from  tne  natural 
weaknesses  that  are  attached  to  our 
constttutiony  has  in  adrersity  as  well 
as  prosperi^  been  equallv  firm,  and 
\    equally  determined  throughout  all  the 
I     changes  to  which  military  operations 
I     are  onavoidably  subject. 
^         Tilts  intrepimty  and  strength  of  mind, 
have  been  peculiarly  visible  on  manifold 
occasions  in  some  extraordinary  charac- 
terSy  who  have  been  equally  remarkable 
on  others  for  weakness  and  pusillanimi- 
'      Vf.    We  have  seen  them  bold  to  the 
full  extent  of  hardihood  during  a  suc- 
cession of  triumphs;  we  have  then  b^ 
\      held  them  shamefully  agitated  under  a 
temporary  reverse  of  fortune,  and  we 
have  agam  seen  them   recover  their 
wonted  energy  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.     These  opposite  qualities 
succeed  one  another ;  and  we  see  bold- 
ness and  timidity  occupy  by  turns  the 
same  man,  so  as  to  produce,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  utmost  solicitude 
and  caution  in  some  instances,  and  the 
greatest   courage,  firmness^  and  deci- 
sion in  others,  during  the  prosecution 
of  a  war. 

These  fluctuations  of  the  human  cha- 
racter may  be  traced,  almost  every  day, 
in  a  certain  description  of  generals. 
When  they  are  reauccd  to  defensive 
operations,  their  understanding  becomes 
perplexed ;  they  know  not  how  to  act, 
and  not  only  omit  to  make  use  of  fa- 
vourable opportunities  themselves,  but 
aowittinely  afford  them  to  their  ene- 
mies; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  of- 
Icmive  war,  their  genius  expands  itself 
iaco  a  variety  of  expedients;  they  create 
occMions  that  did  not  seem  to  exist, 
tarn  thsm  to  acopunt,  and  finally  sue- 
oeed.  Thus  we  see  united  in  the  same 
men  promptitude,  vigour,  and  cnte> 
pme  m  one  species  of  warfare;  and 


timidity,  doubt,  and  consternation  in 
another. 

I  have  known,  says  Folard,  generals 
of  marked  intrepidity,  (who  in  trifling, 
matters  have  discovered  a  solicitude 
that  approached  to  a  want  of  inanli« 
ness)  conceive  projects  of  vast  ext^t, 
that  were  full  of  intricate  develope- 
ments,  and  chequered  by  incertitude; 
and  I  have  seen  them  conquer  the 
greatest  obstacles  by  their  courage  and 
good  conduct. 

Human  nature  is  so  strangely  consd* 
tuted,  that  whilst  one  man  will  rush 
into  danger,  as  if  attracted  by  blood 
and  devastation,  another  will  not  have^ 
firnmess  enough  to  stand  his  ground* 
and  face  the  coming  evil.  He,  who  in 
the  hour  of  battle  would  give  fresh 
courage  to  his  troops,  by  being  the 
foremost  to  advance,  has  been  knowa 
to  turn  pale  in  the  very  trench  where  a 
soldier's  boy  or  woman  has  sat  nndis* 
turbed  selhng  spirits  and  provisions,  or 
has  been  discovered  to  tremble,  when 
the  signal  for  storming  was  given.  The  , 
very  man  that  would  courageously  lead 
his  troop  into  action,  or  would  prove 
the  most  expert  marksman  in  the  world, 
were  he  directed  to  practise  in  the 
front  of  a  whole  line,  has  been  known 
to  shrink  at  a  single  combat,  and  would 
rather  rush  headlong  into  a  guarded 
breach,  than  measure  swords  or  point 
a  pistol  with  an  antagonist.  Another 
again,  whom  no  danger  could  affect  in 
public  contests  or  m  private  feuds, 
when  visited  by  sickness  is  full  of  ap- 
prebennon,  has  recourse  to  physic, 
and  in  proportion  as  his  malady  in- 
creases, grows  timid,  scrupulous,  and 
unhappy.  It  sometimes  happens,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  rarely,  that  the 
rankest  coward  will  lie  peaceably  in 
bed  amidst  all  the  surrounding  terrors 
of  dissolution,  and  will  even  smile  at 
his  agony  approaches. 

I  have  seen,  continues  the  same  an* 
thor,  (and  doily  experience  confirms 
his  observations)  one  of  the  bravest 
officers  in  the  world,  suddenly  turn  pale 
in  a  thunder-storm,  and  even  so  far 
give  way  to  his  fears,  as  to  hide  himself 
in  a  cellar.  One  man  possesses  what 
the  French  so  forcibly  stile  une  valeur 
joumaiierejn  sort  of  ephemeral  courage, 
or  what  depends  upun  the  influence  of 
the  moment;  to-day  he  is  as  bold  as 
6  F  Achilles; 
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AcbiUes ;  to-morrow  he  sinks  into  the 
dfgraded  characrer  of  Thersices. 

These  changes  in  clmracter  and  con- 
Btltotion,  which  are  so  visible  in  indivi- 
dualsy  may  be  traced  in  their  influence 
over  whole  nations,  with  little  or  no 
deviation.  The  Persian  cavalry  still 
maintains  its  ancient  reputation  for  va- 
lour, and  is  still  dreaded  by  the  Turks. 
Tacitus  reUtes,  that  the  Sarmatian 
horse  was  invincible,  but  when  the  men 
were  dismounted,  nothing,  could  be 
more  miserably  defective  in  aU>  the  re- 
quisites of  war,.  Their'  whole  depend- 
ancc  was  on  their  cavalry,  and,  as  far 
as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  the  same 
partial  quality  exists  to  this  day; 

The  French,  until  the  present  revo- 
lution, seemed  to  have  preserved  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  an- 
cient Gauls.  They  went  with  more  tdar 
tfity  into  action,  and  met  death^  at 
first  sight,  with  more  valour,  than  they 
discovered  firmness  and  resolution  to 
wait  patiently  for  its  approach.  Hurry 
and  agitation  appeared  more  congenial 
to  their  minds,  tnan  calmness  and  com- 
posure. 

In  order  to  conquer,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary, by  their  ablest  generals,  to 
make  thera  attack  and  insult  their  ene- 
my. Tliey  grew  impatient  in  slow 
operations,  and  gradually  became  less 
capable  of  meeting  their  antagonists  in 
proportion  to  the  time  they  were  .re- 
strained from  coming  to  action.  Their 
whole  history,  indeed,  is  a  continued 
proof  of  the  justness  of  this  observa- 
tion; and  although  tlieir  character 
seems  to  have  undergone  considerable 
changes  since  their  revolution,  thev 
have  still  retained  so  much  of  the  ori- 
ginal cast,  as  tu  shew  more  prompti- 
tude in  offensive,  than  steadiness  and 
perseverance  in  defensive  operations. 
Not  that  they  are  de^cieiit  in  the  latter, 
but  that  the  former  quality  has  been 
'more  brilliantly  successful.  To  tlie 
first  they  owe  their  stupendoustriumphs 
under  Bonaparte;  but  they  have  again 
been  rendered  almost  equally  conspi- 
cuous by  their  conduct  in  tlie  second 
under  Creneral  Moreau,  in  his  celebrated 
retreat  out  of  the  Black  ForesL  Having 
^aid  so  much  of  our  rival,  we  shall  not 
bo  thought  unjust  to  other  nations, 
9r  too  much  prejudiced  iu  favour  of 
our  own,  if  we  assert  that  the.  British 
character    unites    within    itself  every 


quality  that  constitutes  the  real  soUxr. 
Let  British  soldiecs  be  well  ofiice»c 
and  ably  commajDiied,  and  thn  vi 
march  mto  action  not  only  with  tk 
elastic  promptitudje  of  the  Ffeodinia% 
bat  they  will  also  f»rry  with  them  tk 
cool  determined  ctmrm^  of  the  Go- 
man.  If  there  be  a  mtme  ia  tber 
character  that  approachea  nearer  ti>  m 
nation  than  anotaer,  it  is  ia  the  vfif^ 
nees  and  vigour  of  their  auacki<>  fieL 
alas!  of  what  avail  is.  the  ooiince  u 
the  multitude,  if  the  generality  of  tk: 
leaders  are  defide&t  in  those  indisqieBS' 
able  qualities  by  which  French  offion 
have  acqaiced  the  greatest  nputMtim. 
It  is  like  a  torch  in  the  hands  of  si»i 
or  madman,  who  vrould  as  aeoa  kad 
an  enthusiast  to  a  precipice^  as  henwid 
shew  him  the  paths  he  oaf^  to  ttffi 

in  a  worky  origioally  wnttea  by  ik 
Marquis  of  SanU  Croz  de  Mvzcbi- 
do,  and  transkted  under  the  title  ^ 
lUlkxkms  AKlUairet  et  Felitifuaf^ 
de  Vergy,  the  following  just  obset^ 
tions  are  made  relative  to  thb  import* 
ant  quality  of  the  mind« 

Valour  (hr  which   we  VDderatsadt 
thorough  indifference    to  all  sort  tf 
personal  danger^  and  even  ^  ooDi^o^ 
of  death,)  is  so  necessary  an  iiifre<li^ 
in  the  character  of  a  generld,  tint  woe 
I  to  discuss  the  subject,  I  shonki  pt5^ 
bad  compliment,  indeed,  to  the  ido 
which  eveiT  individual  must  bavefons- 
ed  of  it  in  bis  own  mind.    A  reslga>^ 
ral,  in  my  opinion,  should  thereforer^ 
main  satisfied  witli  saying  in  the  i*w 
of  MBLTmsj^NihU  metiio  niuturptm/f 
iwij»— (Salyst- Bel  Juguiu)    Ife»"*- 
tiling  except  the  disgrace  whidi  buu^ 
be  incurred  by  a  bad  reputatk)a;  ^^ 
those  of  Alcibiades,  Ne  vivere  qvi^ 
vellemf  $i   tinddus  essem.— PMt.  ^-  ^ 
A  lei.  1.    I  would  not  even  Uve  w«<  ^ 
personally  tiraorons,  or  afraid  of  <i^' 
and  this  saying  is  the^more  correct,  oc' 
cause,  according  to  Strada,  BiUi  v^ 
nihil  magis  timerc  debet,  gtuim  t^^ 
vkkaiur  (Famianos  Strada  de  p^ 
Belgico,  1.  r.)  There  is  nothing  which  i 

general  or  chief  of  an  army  sbw/^  ^ 
much  fear  as  having  it  knowD,  or  c**" 
suspected,  that  he  is  afraid. 

To  these  oaight  be  added  tie  mat 
modern  saying,  already  quoted  v^ 
religion :  ... 

Je  craim  Dieu,  Afmcr^t  •'i'^S 
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<i*autre  crainte.    I  fear  God,  Abner.— 
X  have  no  other  fear. 

VALUEy  in  a  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  signifies  the  rate  at  which 
cuiY  thine  ifllesumated.     It  is  particu- 
larly ap^cable  to  the  half-pay,  in  con- 
tradiction to  full  pay.     The  former 
liaving  an  inherent  value,  but  not  being 
wk  saleable  commodity  (as  every  officer 
is  strictly  forbidden  to  sell  that  allow- 
ance) it  cannot  properly  he  said  to  have 
a  price,  which  implies  bargain  and  sale, 
but  still  it  has  a  value  within  itself ; 
whereas  full  pay  has  both  value  and 
price.     Ilence  regulation   price  of  a 
commission  means  the  marketable  rate 
at  which  a  full  pay  commission  may  be 
bousht  or  sold;  and  regulation  value  of 
a  buf-pay  signifies  the  rate  at  which  it 
is  estimated,  but  cannot  be  sold.    The 
regulntioD  value  for  a  company  of  foot 
is  8911.  5Sb  being  nine  years  purchase. 
VAN.    The  front  of  an  army,  the 
first  line. 

Vkv-^mard,  That  part  of  the  ar- 
my which  marches  in  the  front.    See 

GUABO. 

VANCOURIER.    See  Avakt  cou- 

JIIER. 

VANNE,  JV.    A  floodeate. 

VAKMBSy  Venieaujf  ou  chuom  de  bois 
dc  cUnCy  Fr.  Floodgates,  generally 
made  of  oak. 

VANTAIL»  Fr.  Leaf  of  a  folding- 
tioor. 

VANT-5niff.    Armour  for  the  arm. 

VARECIi,  Fr.  A  term  used  in 
Normandy,  opon  the  coast  of  France, 
to  signify  all  goods,  £cc.  tliat  are  wash- 
ed on  shore,  and  are  near  enough  for 
fi  man  on  horseback  to  touch  them  with 
a  lanoe^  thereby  becoming  his  property. 

DroUi  de  Vaeech,  Fr.  The  right 
to  salvage.  A  term  used  in  Normandy. 
Varech  likewise  signifies  any  vessel  un- 
der water. 

VARLET,  Fr.  In  the  days  of  chi- 
valry this  word  was  syoonimous  to 
page.  With  us  it  anciently,  meant  a 
yeoman's  servant.  Varletis  also  taken 
in  a  bad  sense,  and  signifies  a  sorry 
wretch,  a  rogue,  or  rascal 

In  StaL  90.  Rich.  II.  Varlets  meant 
yeoneo,or  the  sen-ants  of  veomen«  For 
the  etymology  of  this  word,  9eep,  149, 
ia  the  second  partof  Mr.  Home  Tooke's 
learned  and  interesting  publicationy  en- 
titled the  Dirertions  of  Parley. 


VARLOPE,  Fr.  A  carpenter's  lage 
plane. 

VARSA,  Ind.    The  rainy  season. 

VASA'Conclamare.  Among  tlie  an- 
cient Romans,  the  first  signal  to  de- 
camp, (which  was  given  by  the  sound 
of  a  bugle-horn)  was  so  called.  The 
first  time  the  bugle  sounded,  the  gene- 
ral's tent  was  struck,  and  immcdiateW 
after,  the  soldiers  struck  theirs,  and 
packed  up.  When  it  sounded  the  se- 
cond time,  the  wagons  were  loaded; 
and  at  the  third  signal,  th^  ^^^ 
marched  off  the  cround;  care  being 
taken  to  leave  lighted  fires,  in  the 
camp,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  th^ 
enemy. 

VASANT,  Ind.  The  mild  season  or 
spring. 

VASSALAGE.  Subjection,  or  th^ 
condition  of  a  \'assal. 

VASSAL,  (arricre--)  Fr.  Under 
the  race  of  Cliarlemagnie,  in  France, 
the  arricre  vassal  was  a  man,  who  owe4 
allegiance  at  the  same  time,  for  feudal 
tenure,  both  to  the  king  and  to  some 
particular  lord  of  the  manor,  so  that 
when  the  king  and  the  lord  of  the  nw- 
nor  differed,  he  did  not  know  which 
master  he  was  bound  to  sefrve.  This 
monstrous  and  incongruous  system,  so 
disgraceful  to  tlie  very  name  of  man- 
homl,  continued  until  the  third  race  of 
French  kings,  when  it  was  reduced  ^oa 
mere  rational  homage  which  was  pipd 
to  the  king  or  loitf  of  the  manor,  wi^i 
a  low  rent  for  tlie  right  of  tenure. 

Vassal-Zi^'^,  Fr.    See  Vassalage. 

Vassals.  They  who  in  the  feudal 
system  were  obhged  to  attend  their 
lord  in  war,  as  a  tenure  by  which  they 
held  their  lands,  &a 

VAUDOIS,  or  Barbets.  A  species 
of  light  troops  in  the  service  of  Sar- 
dinia. They  consist  of  mountaineefs 
or  highlanders,  who  are  lightly  clothed 
and  armed,  and  are  enured  to  the  chi- 
canery of  mountainHiervice. 

VEDETTE,  (Vedette^  Fr.)  in  war, 
a  sentinel  on  horseback,  with  his  horse's 
head  towards  the  place  whence  any  dan- 
ger is  'tp  be  fe:ired,  and  his  carabine 
advanced,  with  the  butt  end  against  his 
right  thigh.  Vedettes  are  generally 
posted  at  all  the  avenues,  and  on  all  the 
rising  grounds,  to  guard  the  several 
passages  when  an  enemy  is  encamped. 

The  Vedettes  to  the  out-posts  should 
6  F  2  always 
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always  be  double,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  first,  that  whenever  they  make  anj 
discovery,  one  may  be  detached  to  the 
commai^ing  officer  of  the  out-posts; 
secondly,  that  they  may  keep  each  otlier 
watchful;  and  thirdly,  that  the  vigi- 
lance of  both  may  render  it  impossible 
for  any  thing  to  come  near  them  with- 
out bemg  seen.  They  should  be  at  no 
greater  distance  from  their  detach- 
luents  than  80  or  lOO  paces. 

For  particular  instructions,  relative 
to  the  posting  of  vedettes,  see  a  Trcor 
tise  an  the  Dutiet  of  an  Officer  in  the 
Fieldf  by  Baron  Gross;  sec  hkewisc 
Gen*  Reg.  and  Orden^  page  31  to  37. 

VEHICLE,  (Vehicufe,  voiture,  Fr.) 
carriage,  a  machine  which  is  made  to 
couvey  one  or  more  persons:  of  this 
description  are  our  military  cars. 

VEKILCHARES,  a  word  used 
among  the  Turks,  which  signifies  the 
same  as  fourrier  in  the  French,  and 
corresponds  with  quartermaster. 

VELITES,  Roman'  soldiers,  who 
were  commonly  some  of  the  Tiros,  or 
young  soldiers  of  mean  condition,  and 
lightly  armed.  They  had  their  name, 
a  vohndOf  from  fiving,  or  a  velocUate, 
from  swiftness.  I'hey  seem  not  to  have 
been  divided  into  distinct  bodies  or  com- 
panies, but  to  have  hovered  in  loose 
order  before  the  army.  Kennetfs  IL  A, 
page  190.  Their  arms  ^cousisted  of  a 
sword  aikd  iavelin,  and  they  had  a. 
shield  orbucKJer,  which  was  sufficieutly 
large  to  cover  its  roan,  being  round, 
and  measuring  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter. 

They  generally  wore  a  wolfs  skin,  or 
some  other  indifierent  ornament  upon 
their  heads,  to  distinguish  them  during 
'  an  action.  Their  javelins  were  a  sort 
of  dart,  the  wood  df  which  measured 
three  cubits  in  length,  and  was  about 
the  thickness  of  a  finger.  The  point 
wa&  about  a  hand's  full  breadtn  in 
length,  and  was  so  thin  and  brittle,  that 
it  snapped  off  the  instant  it  reached  or 
penetrated  its  object,  so  that  the  enemy 
~  could  not  return  it.  It  was  distinguish- 
ed, iiV  this  particular,  from  other  darts 
lind  javelins. 

VELOCITY,  the  quickness  of  mo- 
tion with  which  bodies  are  moi'ed  from 
one  place  to  ariother. 

In  the  years  17BB,  17iB9,  1790,  ex- 

'  periments  were  made  at  Woolwich  with 

the  balistic  pendulum,  to  ascertain  the 


initial  velocity  of  militoiy  prujccdes ; 
the  result  of  which  will  be  foond  io  i 
work  entitled  the  Pocket  GonDer,  pab- 
iished  in  1801. 

VENGEANCE,  (Ven^eaxce,  Fr) 
punishment;  penal  retnbation;  t- 
vengement.  There  is  an  old  prorerbi: 
our  language,  regarding  the  first  pit 
of  the  interpretation  of  this  tera. 
which  has  been  quoted  by  N.  BaiJe^ic 
the  following  manner: — 

When  vice  goes  before,  TcngeM« 
follows  after.  The  notion  of  impuoif 
often  animates  ill-disposed  pcrso»» 
the^  commission  of  flagrant  crjrft 
which  would  never  live  been  perpe 
trated,  had  the  verity  of  this  profw 
been  impressed  iti  the  minds  of  ih«t 
delinquents ;  for  certain  it  is,  howr'C 
slowly  vengeance  may  seem  to  no«ti 
it  will^  assuredly  overtake  the  a&a^ 
at  last;  and  by  how  much  it  isj^ 
longer  in  coming,  being  once  vrm, 
it  will  fall  on  them  the  hearier.  h^ 
cording  to  that  maxim,  thmtgh  j«if« 
has  leaden  feet,  it  has  iron  hmdi 
Horace  says,  Bjoto  antecedentem  tci- 
lestum  deseruU  pede  pema  deudtt. 

With  respect  to  the  last  intcrprett- 
tion,  avengement,  a  French  audw  "JT 
justly  obsenes,  that  the  iadalgpioew 
this   fatal  passion   has,   at  all  tiio^ 
uroved  a  source  of  the  greatest  eu^. 
Vengeance,  among  men,  !^^  ^^^ 
self-interest;  is  the  offspring  afj*"* 
tion ;  and  frequently  the  efiJot  of  u« 
blackest  ingratitude.  It  also  oto  wf: 
pens,  that  under  the  mistaken  ^' " 
justifiable  chastisement,  the  ino««J|^ 
manly  acts  of  vengeance  arc  p«F 
trated;  happy  the  man  wbo  if  «  ^'^ 
ger  to  this  mean  and  uoworthy  prop* 
sity  !    It  has  been  said,  (and  ^^^ 
surdly  so)  that  vengeance  is  *  8**"* 
pleasure.    The  wretch  who  footer*  o 
nis  breast  this  melancholy  ^^f*"^ 
secretly  nursing  ten  thoasaiw  ^P 
that  must,  sooner  or  bier,  *^ Jj^ 
the  heart.    Let  it,  however,  be  ttiof^ 
bered,  that  if  the  suppression  ol  i» 
dictates  of  revenge  be  o"*?"?*"^ 
the  human  mind,  the  n«^«''P^f^ 
for  vengeance  is  equally  ^"^JL-t 
if  the  person,  against  whom  *'*|^. 
has  been  done,  to  excite  a  J^JjJ^to 
ment  in  his  mind,  can  riie  **I*"^^ 
his  own   wrongs,   such  a  ptf^^  ^ 
be  truly  called  a  high^nindcd  nj««»"^ 

a  hero  in  the  best  seose.    ^^ %tG£H> 
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V£NG£Ry  Fr.   to  revenge;    to  a- 

VENT,  (Lumure,  Tr.)  in  artiUery, 
or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  toucb- 
iiole,  is  the  opening  through  which  the 
fire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder  that  com- 
|>oses  the  char^ 

As  die  placing  the  rents  in  mortars, 
howitiers,  and  (^uns,  in  the  best  manner, 
is  so  very  delicate  a  point,  and  about 
^vhich  both  authors  and   practitioners 
diHer,  we  will  advance  what  the  result 
of  experiments  has  demonstrated.    The 
most  common  method  is  to  place  the 
▼ent  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  frpm 
the  bottom  of  the  cham^jer  or  bore; 
though   wc  have  seen   many  half  an 
inch,  aod  some  un  inch  from  the  bot- 
tom*   It  has  always  been  imagined,  that 
if  the  vent  was  to  come  out  in  the 
saiddle  of  the  charge,  the  powder  would 
be  inflamed  in  less  time  than  in  any 
other  case,  and  consequently  produce 
the  greatest  range;  because,  if  a  tube 
be  htled  with  powder,  and  lighted  in 
the  centre,  the  powder  will  lie  burnt 
in  half  the  time  it  would  otherwise  be, 
were  it  lighted  at  one  end.  This  gave  a 
grounded  supposition,  that  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  powder  whidi  burnt  be- 
fore the  shot  ot  shell  was  sensibly  moved 
from  its  place,  the  greater  force  it  would 
receive.  To  determine  this,  the  Kiilj;  of 
Prussia,  in  1765,  ordered  that  a  h^ht 
tbree*pounder   should    be   cast,   with 
three  shifting  vents,  one  at  the  centre 
of  the  charge,  one  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  other  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
bottom  and  centre  one ;  so  that  when 
one  was  osed,  the  others  were  efiectually 
stooped.    The  gun  weighed  2  cwt.  1  qr. 
solo,  its  length  was  3  feet  3  inches,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  bore  (fuite  flat.    It 
was  loaded  each  time  with  one-fourth 
of  the  shot's  weight;  and  it  was  found, 
that  when  the  lowest  or  bottom  vent 
was  used,  the  shot  went  farthest,  and 
the  ran^  of  the  others  diminished  in 
proportion  as  they  were  distant  from 
the  bottom.    The  piece  was  elevated 
to  1  degree  30  minutes. 

In  1766  the  same  monarch  caused  se- 
veral experiments  to  be  tried  with  three 
small  mortars  of  equal  size  and  dimen- 
sions, but  of  different  forms  in  their 
chambers;  each  of  which  held  seven 
ounces  and  a  half  of  powder.  From 
thcM  ezperimeots  it  appttred,  that  the 


concave  chamber  produced  the  greatest 
ranges,  and  that  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber  is  the  best  phice  for  vents, 
having  in  that  place  the  greatest  effect. 

VfLvr-Jield,  is  the  part  of  a  gun  or 
howitz  between  the  breech  mouldings 
and  the  astragal. 

Vp.VT-M/ra^a/,  that  part  of  a  gun 
or  howitzer  which  determines  the  vent-' 
field. 

Vfnt,  Fr.  that  vacancy  which  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  dtfTereiice  between  the 
caliber  of  a  piece  of  ordiiauce,  and  the 
diameter  of  its  ball.    See  Wimdaoe. 

Vfkt,  Fr,  wind.  The  French  ass 
this  word  in  various  senses. 

Vknt  {fun  boulet  dt  canon,  Fr.  the 
wind  of  a  cannon  ball. 

Coup  de  Vent,  Fr.  heavy  weather; 
asquulh 

Vent  regie,  Fr.  a  regular  wind; 
such  as  the  trade-wind. 

Avoir  du  Vent,  Fr.  in  farrieiy,  to 
be  pursy. 

Vents  alizeifYr.  trade  winds. 

VENTAIU  that  part  of  a  helmet 
which  is  made  to  hft  up. 

VENTOUSES,  Fr.  air-holes,  ven- 
tilators. 

VENTRE,  Fr.  belly;  womb.  When 
a  piece  of  ordnance  is  off  its  carriage, 
and  lies  on  the  ground,  it  is  said,  ar 
mong  the  French,  to  be  upon  its  belly— 
itre  iur  U  ventre. 

Se  coucher  Ventub  ^  tart,  Fr.  To  lie 
down  flat  on  your  face.  Lt  capiiaine 
ordonna  d  tes  tUdaU  de  se  c4meAer  vetUre 
i  terre,  tlie  captain  ordered  his  men  to 
lie  down.  This  frequently  occurs  in 
action,  when  any  part  of  the  line  or  de- 
tached body  is  so  posted  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  tne  enemy's  cannony  and  not 
sufficiently^  near  to  make  use  of  its  own 
musquetry.  A  cool  determined  officer 
never  lies  down  himself. 

Demander  pardon  Vehtrb  i  terre,  Fr. 
to  ask  pardon  in  the  most  abject  posi- 
tion. 

VERANDA,  Ind.  the  covering  of 
houses,  being  eiteuded  beyond  the  ipain 
pile  of  building,  by  means  of  a  slanting 
roof,  forming  eKtemal  rooms  or  paa- 
saffes. 

VERBAL  orifers,  instructions  given 
by  word  of  mouth,  which,  when  com- 
municated through  an  official  ohanneli 
are  to  be  considered  at  equally  binding 
with  written  ones. 
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Verbal,  Fr.  rerfaal;  given  by  word 
tif  mouth. 

Froeis  Verba  ty  Fr.  a  verbal  depo- 
.tidoD. 

VERD,  Fr.  green.  This  word  is 
•smoetimes  used  in  a  figoradve  sense  by 
the  French,  viz. 

Homme  Vbrd  or  Vert,  Fr.  a  reso- 
lute man. 

Tite  Verte,  Fr.  a  giddy  thoughtless 

Verd  pour  Us  chevauXf  Fr.   green 
ibvage  or  grass.    In  the  ancien  regune 
of  Franot,   the  cavalry  and  dmgoon 
4iorses,  when  quartered  in  a  flat  coun- 
try, were  allowed  to  be  thirty  days  at 
•^rass;   the  particular  period   was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding 
officers.    The  temi  was  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  forty  days,  without  any  de- 
duction being  made  for  the  ten  days ; 
by  means  of  which  an  emolument  ac- 
nerued  to  the  captains  of  troops^  not 
only  from  the  horses  which  were  ac- 
tually sent  to  grass,  but  likewise  for 
'those  that  were  returned  as  such.. 

VERDIGREASE,   ( Verd- de- Oris, 
Fr,)  a  kind  uf  rust  of  copper,  which  is 
of  great  use  among  painters.    It  is  also 
'•taken  mediciuiiUy. 

.  ,  VERGE,  Fr.  a  yard;  a  measure;  a 
•witch,  ^c. 

Vergi:  Khinlandique,  Fr.  a  measure 

which  is  equal  to  two  French  toises,  or 

*  to  12  French  feet.    It  is  often  used  by 

Dutch  engineers,  in  the  measuring  of 

i^orks  in  a  fortitication. 

Verge  dV,  Fr.  the  same  as  arbaleie^ 
ttrhtUetirille,  or  Jacob's  staff;  in  astro- 
nomy, a  beam  of  light. 

Verges,  Fr,  rods. 
« '   Patter  par  Its  Verges,  Fi'.  a  punish- 
inent  winch    was.   formerly  practised 
«mong  the  French.    See  Pusitioks 
eonwrelles. 

VERtriis,  Fr,  twigs  or  branches,  mea- 
suring from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
length,  which  are  used  in  making  fas- 
'cioes. 

VEROUF,  Fr.  A  ship's  yard. 

La  VEUITE,  Fr.  truth.  A  French 
ieiioocrapher  has  entered  very  diffusely 
into  the  explanation  of  this  term:  we 
•hall  satisfy  onrselves  by  extracting  the 
•inost  remarkable  passage  in  it;  this  re- 
lates to  the  general  character  of  his 
pt)untrym«n.  He  says,  "  The  Freodi^ 
considered  collectively,  are  mostly  of 
*n  open  and  ingenuous  character;  but 


it  mast  be  allowed,  at  the  same  Ufoe, 
that  the  generalitv  of  the  natioa  are 
light  and  thoitg^tlesa^  and  festreowlj 
imlifierent  about  what  they  may  as^ 
as  truth,  aiid  indeed  about  their  i^ 
tJons. 

VERNIS,  Fr.  varnish. 
.  VEROLE,  Fr.  great  pox,  which  stt. 
Notwithstanding  the  prevalenoe  of  thb 
disorder  in  France,  and  throq;boiU 
Europe,  it  is  reckoned  so  drndfiii  • 
visitation,  that  the  French  have  s  £»* 
miliar  proverb,  which  says,— Si  tn  « 
crahu  pa*  Dietu,  au  ntoita  craim  U  ft- 
roie ;  if  tiiou  art  not  afraid  of  Go^ 
dread,  at  least,  the  pox. 

VERRE  pour  prendre  hmUeur,  Fr. 
a  thick  coloured  glass,  through  ^rM 
an  observation  is  taken  of  the  son. 

Verre  pUc^  Fr.  broken  pieces  of 
ghisB,  which  are  sometimes  used  in  v- 
tifrciail  fireworks. 

VERRIN,  Fr.  a  machine  whid)  is 
used  to  raise  large  weights;  stcb  ts     | 
cannon,  &c. 

VERROU,  Fr.  a  boll.  i 

VERS,  Fr.  towards.     Henee^  •«-     i 
eher  vert  la  C&U^  to  march  towanh  tbe     | 
coast;    diriger  le$  o^ra^ioas  vert  k 
c&te,  to  direct  a  plan  of  opeiatioosto* 
wards  the  coast. 

VERSER,  Fr.  to  spill ;  to  shed;  b> 
pour  in. 

VxRSER  wn  tang  povr  la  pdtrie^  F^* 
to  shed  one's  bimxl  for  tbe  coaony. 
This  word  is  used,  among  the  Frent^ 
to  specify  tlie  delivery  of  masqoetSyTii. 
fmiU  vena  i  rar$enalf  firelocks  de- 
livered up  or  thrown  into  the  arsenal 

Verser  du  tangy  Fr.  to  spiU  biood> 

VERTICAL^  (vertic^  Fr.)  peipen- 
dicular. 

Vertical  point,  (point  veriic^  Ff-) 
a  term  used  in  astronofmy,  to  express  so 
imaginary  point  in  the  heavens,  which 
is  supposed  to  fall  perpendicuMyapo" 
our  heads. 

VERUTUM,  a  weapon  or  ihrt, 
which  was  used  among  the  aodeats, 
short  and  narrow,  headed  with  ut«, 
like  a  narrow  spit;  some  oall  it  a  cast- 
ing dart  with  a  string. 

VERVINA,  among  the  Bbamua,  a 
long  javelin,  also  a  spit  or  broach. 

VERVENA,  (Verteine,  I'r.)JV^ 
vein,  an  herb  that  was  reckoned  sacred 
among  the  Romans,  with  which  the 
Ptaer  Poiratui,  or  the  king  of  b€i^** 
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^nras  crawnQd,  when  he  (|uitted  the 
council  of  heimldoy  for  the  pivpose  of 
tieclaring  war,  or  proclainung  peace. 

VESTIBULE,  Fr.    poroh;   eatry; 
halL 

.  Vbsvibulb,  (t/ettUmlCf  Fr.)  io  fortk-. 
'  ficaUoD,  u  that  space  or  covered  ground 
which,  is  in  froat  of  guard'JiouBeSy  and 
is  gsnemlly  support^  by  pillars.  Of 
this  desciiptioB  is  the  front  part  of  the. 
new  guard-bouse  near  Buckingham 
House.  In  a  more,  general  aense^  any. 
large  open  space  before  the  door  or  eft> 
traaca  of  a  bouse.  DaviJer  dacives  the 
word  from,  vei/ei  aad  amlndOf  by  reason. 
people  there  begin  Uf  let  their  trains 
fall.  In  the  Wes^Iadica  the  vestibule 
is  called  a  balcony* 

VETERAN,  (veUrWf  Fr.)  This 
word  comes  from  the  Latin  veteranus^ 
a  soldier  ia  the  Roman  miliiiay  who  was 
grown  old  in.  the  serttice,  or  who  had 
wade  a  certain  number  of  campaigns^ 
and  on  that  account  was  entitled  to  cer- 
tain benefits  and  privileges. 

Twenty,  years  service  were  sufficient 
to  entitle  a  man  to  the  benefit  jof  a  ve- 
teran. These  pcinkges  consisted  in  be- 
ing absolved  from  the  military  oath, 
in  beidk  excused  all  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  a  soldier,  and  in  being  allowed 
a  certain  salary  or  appointmenL 

A  French  soldier  is  entitled  to  the 
honourable  name  of  veteran,  after  he 
has  served  twenty-four  years,  without 
any  break  ia  his  siervioe. 

yfelillANCE,  Fr.  the  state,  con- 
dition of  an  oU  soldier. 

Ijtttrt  de  ViTiRANCE,  Fr,  the  do- 
cument or  letter  which  enables  an  old 
soldier  to  claim  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  veteran. 

VETERAN!,  among  the  Romans, 
all  soldiers  were  so  called  who,  after 
having  served  twenty-five  year«,  obtai^i- 
ed  their  dischai^e.  If  they  chose  to 
continue  in  tlie  service^  they  were  ex- 
empted from  all  sentiy  and  fatigue- 
duties;  and  they  only  joined  their  dif- 
ferent Jegions  when  the  army  took  the 
field.  The  period  for  being  put  upon 
thi$  list,  was  shortened  by  the  Em- 
peror Augustas;  aud  was,  (from  having 
once  been  29)  reduced  to  twenty  years 
scriiice  in  the  infantry,  and  to  ten  io 
the  cavalrv. 

VETfeklNAIRjfe,  Fr.  See  Vcteri^ 
nary.   , 


EcoUWkxkM-iu^in^Fr.  Veterinary 
school. 

VETERINARIAN,  {VeUrifUfrwi, 
Lat.)  One  skilled  in  the  diseases  o^ 
cattle  {  a  farrier,  or  horse-leech.- 

VETERINARY.  Appertaining  ta 
tha  science  of  taking  care  of  cattle.    '- ' 

VErsaiNART  surgeon.  The  suiw 
geon  appomted  to  take  care  of  tha^- 
horses  m  a  cavalry  or  dragoon  regiment^ 
is  so  called.  lie  is  subordinate,  and  aOi 
couutaUe  to  the  veterioacy  ooltege. 

VETILLFA  Fr.  This  woid  lit»» 
rally  signifies  trifles.  In  artificial  fire% 
works,  they  are  small  serpentine  com* 
positions,  confined  within  a  single  roli* 
of  paper.  They  have  generally  thre% 
lines  la  diameter. 

VEXATIOUS  and  Groundlm. 
Charges  of  accusation,  and  appeal^  for. 
redress  of  wrongs,  are  so  called,  wheip% 
the  persons  who  make  them  cannot  subn 
stantiate  their  subject  matter.  Offioei:g^' 
uou-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers 
are  liable  to  be  punished  at  the  discre- 
tion of  a  general  court-martial,  for  vex- 
atious conduct.  His  Majesty  some* 
times  ^omptorily  dismisses  the  for- 
mer, without  permitting  theqi  to  stand 
the  investigation  of  a  court-martiaL 

VEXILLARIL  Standard-bearers* 
Among  the  Romans,  the  vexillarii  were 
a  certain  number  of  chosen  men,  who 
were  attached  to  the  standards,  and 
who  were  the  fiist  on  the  lists  of  pro* 
motion,  and  military  reward.  This 
standard  was  called  *vexi7/ttm  legionis, 
Tliere  were  six  hundred  vexillarii,  or 
standard-bearers,  belonging  to  each 
legion,  who  enjoyed  the  same  privileges 
as  were  given  to  the  veterans;  with 
this  exceptiQUf  that  they  were  obliged 
to  carry  the  standard  on  service. 

VEXILLUM.  The  standard  which 
was  carried  by  the  Roman  horse.  It 
corresponds  with  the  standard  and 
guidon  of  modern  times.  It  also  sig- 
nifies, generally,  a  banner^  ensign,  or 
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EXfLLVM  NavaUf  a  streamer;  the 
top-gallant  of  a  ship.     Whence  ves^ 
ilui  wuhmitUrCy  to  strike  sail. 
'  Vexillum  likewine  meant  the  Impe- 
rial standard.    See  Labartm. 

UGHUN,  Ind.  A  month  which 
partly  corresponds  with  November :  it 
follows  Katik. 

VLVNDB^ 
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VIANDf:^  Fr.  Meat;  animal  food. 
In  the  old  regime  every  French  soldier 
was  allowed  half  a  pound  of  meat  per 
day. 

M.  de  Louvoisy  who  was  in  a  public 
Atuation  under  the  old  government  of 
France,  sent  in  a  plan,  recommending, 
that  a  quantity  of  aried  meat  reduced  to 
powder,  should  be  distributed  to  troops 
on  ser\'ice.  He  took  the  idea  from  a 
custom  which  is  prevalent  in  the  East, 
He  did  not,  however,  live  to  fulfil  his  in- 
tentions, although  be  had  already  con- 
structed copper  ovens  that  were  large 
enough  to  contain  eight  bullocks.  Very 
excellent  broth  can  be  made  of  this 
powder;  one  ounce  of  which  boiled  in 
water,  will  supply  a  sulHcient  quantity 
for  four  men ;  and  one  pound  of  fresh 
meat  gives  one  ounce  of  powder;  so 
that,  according  to  the  inventor^s  asser- 
tion, there  is  a  saving  of  one  pound. 
The  portable  soup-balls  which  are  sold 
in  this  country  are  of  the  same  nature. 

VIBRATION.    ScePenrfWtiw. 

VICE-ADMIRAL,  {vice^miraly  Fr.) 
A  naval  officer  of  the  second  rank; 
who  takes  rank  with  generals  of  horse. 
Louis  XIV.  who  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish a  French  navy  in  1669,  created 
two  vice-admirals  of  the  fleer,  whom  he 
called  vice-admiral  of  the  East,  and 
vice-admiral  of  the  West. 

VICTOR.  A  Conqueror;  generally 
applied  to  the  chief  officer  of  a  suc-» 
cessful  army. 

VICTORY,  (Vktoire,  Fr.)  The 
overthrow,  or  defeat  of  an  enemy  in 
war,  combat,  duel,  or  the  like. 

VICTUAILLKS,  Fr.  The  provi- 
sions which  are  embarked  on  board 
ships  of  war  are  so  called  by  the 
French. 

VICTUAILLEUR,  Fr.  Victualler. 

Victuals.  Food  or  sustenance  al- 
lowed to  the  troops,  under  certain  re- 
gulations, whether  on  shore  or  em- 
barked in  transports. 

By  the  last  general  regulations,  page 
177«  it  is  ordered,  that  at  dinner  time 
the  otficer  upon  duty  in  any  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's transports,  on  board  of  which 
troops  are  embarked,  is  personally  to 
see  that  the  men  are  regular  at  their 
messes;  that  their  rum  is  mixed  with  at 
least  three  parts  of  water  to  one  of 
spirit ;  and  snould  he  observe  any  cir- 
cumstance of  neglect  in  victualling  tl)e 


troops,  he  is  to  report  the  saoie  to  tbc 
officer  commanding  on  board,  vbo)  if 
necessary,  will  mSke  complaiot  tber^ 
upon,  as  also  on  any  otner  matters 
touching  the  conduct  of  the  masttnof 
vessels,  to  the  agent  of  transports. 
Minutes  of  ail  these  drcomstBiica 
should  be  taken  by  tbe  commsiMiioi 
officer  and  kept  by  him,  if  not  in  chid* 
pany  with  the  transport  ugsalL 

"f  he  .greatest  care  is  to  be  taken,  tbt 
the  coppers  be  weU  and  regpiirtj 
cleaned,  both  before  and  after  ose. 

The  cooks  are  to  appear  clean  oo  fr 
rade  once  a  day.  In  page  180  of  dn 
same  official  compilation^  it  is  semiUT 
stated,  that  it  will  be  necessary  togutrd 
the  men  when  they  get  into  a  bot  cli- 
mate apinst  oostiveness;  and,  as  n^ 
the  amval  of  the  transports  in  tbe^(^ 
Indies,  a  great  number  of  canoes  «ill 
probably  come  off  with  fruit,  plaboios* 
ccc.  generally  very  green  and  very  b4 
the  soldiers  should  not  be  allovrcd  tp 
buy  such  trash,  and  ahoold  only  be  sop* 
plied  with  fruit  and  vegetables  \a^ 
the  orders  of  the  officers,  and  by  ti» 
recommendation  of  persons  acquaistcd 
with  the  West  Indies. 

VICTUALLERS-— Sec  SutUrt. 

VIDAM,  (VidiEme,  Fr.)  The  jwte 
of  a  bishop's  temporal  jurisdicooB. 
lie  formerly  held  lands  under  die  bishop. 
on  condition,  that  be  should  always  b( 
ready  to  defend  tbe  tempoial  Rigbts  o| 
the  church,  and  to  place  himself  at  u'' 
head  of  the  ecclesiastical  troops. 

VIE,  {crier  la,)  Fr.  To  ask  qsarte: 
of  an  enemy,  who  has  one's  life  ^  ^'^ 
power. 

Donner  la  Vie,  Fr.  To  give  <{^ 
ter. 

ViF,  Fr.  is  also  used  in  a  variety  o: 
significations,  as  donner,  kaiardefi  o- 
poser  sa  vU,  to  give,  to  hazard,  w  ^' 
pose  one's  life ;  dier,  arracktr,  rtttif 
ia  vie,  to  take  away,  to  wrest,  tosnatoj 
away  life ;  entreprendre  mr  la  ti«  * 
quelqu^unj  to  have  iiome  design  a^ost 

a  man's  life:  sotapeme^hla  w,  ^^ 
pain  of  death,  or  at  the  forfeit  of  <»«- 
life; 
sustain 

life.  . 

VlEUX  Cwp$,  Fr-  A  tena  o«* 
among  the  French  before  the  rerolB* 
tiouy  to  distinguish  certaia  old  r^' 
menu.    Tb«r«  w«r«  sia  of  Um  decnp- 


oi  aeain,  or  at  me  roriw*  «•  _''— 
soutenir  au  ptrii  de  u  Wf^f 
lin  any  thing  at  the  ^isk  of  o«* 
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tiotiy  viz.  Picardy,  Piedmont,  Navarre, 
Champagne,  Normandy,  and  the  ma- 
rine corps.  The  three  first  were  form- 
ed in  1562,  and  that  of  Champagne  in 
1575.  They  were  then  called  Les 
THeilles  banda ;  the  ancient  or  old 
bands;  and  before  that  period,  each 
-was  known  by  the  name  oHts  colonel. 

JLeMPetit$ViEV\  Corps,  Fr.  La  Tour 
da  Pin,  Bourbonnois,  Auvergnc,  Bel- 
sunce,  Meilly,  and  the  Regiment  du 
Roi,  or  the  King's  own,  were  so  called, 
during  the  French  monarchy.  All  the 
other  re^ments  ranked  according  to  the 
several  dates  of  their  creation,  and  the 
officers  took  precedence  in  consequence 
of  it. 

Eau  de  VIE,  Fr.  Brandy.  A  spi- 
rituous liquor,  which,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  French  Revolution,  was  plenti- 
fully given  to  the  soldiers  as  a  succeda- 
neum  for  counif;c.  The  lower  classes 
arc  remarkably  tond  of  it  in  all  countries, 
and  it  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  the 
higher  orders  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
away  care,  or  of  becommg  valiant  in 
critical  moments. 

VIIEW  of  a  plact.  The  view  of  a 
place  is  said  to  be  taken  when  the  ge- 
neral, accompanied  by  an  engineer, 
reconnoitres  it,  that  is,  rides  round  the 
place,  observing  its  situation,  with  the 
nature  of  the  country  about  it;  as 
hills,  valleys,  rivers,  marshes,  woods, 
hedges,  &c.  thence  to  judge  of  the  most 
convenient  place  for  opening  the 
trenches,  and  carrying  on  the  ap- 
proaches; to  find  out  proper  places  for 
encamping  the  army,  ana  for  the  park 
of  artillery. 

To  View.    See  To  Reconnoitre, 
VIF,  ¥r.    This  word  is  frequently 
used  amone  the  French  to  signify  the 
core,  or  inside  of  any  thing— viz : 
Vip  if  fin  arhrey  Fr.  The  inside  of  a  tree. 
ViF  ttune  pierrCf  Fr.    The  inside  of 
a  stone. 

Vip  de  Feau^  Fr.    High  water. 
VIGIERjfV.  To  keep  watch;  to  con- 
voy. 

ViGTEit  i$ne  ftotte  de  vaisteaux  mar' 
chandSf  Fr.  To  convoy  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen. 

VIGIES,  Fr.  A  term  pven  to  cer- 
tain rocks  under  water  near  the  Acores. 
Vigie  likewise  signifies  a  watch,  or  sen- 
tinel on  board  a  ship;  but  it  is  chiefly  used 
among  the  Spaniards  in  South  America. 
VIGILANC£»  {VigiloRce,  Fr.)  Watch- 


fulness;  circumspection;  incessant  care. 
This  quality  is  essentially  necessary  in  a 
general ;  nor  will  it  be  found  in  his  cha- 
racter, unless  he  has  sedulously  che- 
rished it  through  all  the  intermediate 
stations  of  his  profession. 

Vigilance,  or  vigilanc}',  must  not  be 
confounded  with  precipitancy  of  con- 
duct; for  the  latter  does  not  compre- 
hend either  the  care,  or  the  reflection 
and  i^gularitT  which  must  all  be 
united  in  tlie  former. 

VIGILANT,  {vigilant,  ¥r.)  Watch- 
ful, attentive. 

VIGILES.  Guards  on  outposts, 
round  a  camp,  &c.  and  sentinels  were 
so  called  among  the  Romans.  Their 
duty  was,  io  some  degree,  similar  to 
that  which  is  practised  in  these  days ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Vigiles, 
among  the  ancients,  were  not  armed, 
in  order  to  prei^ent  them  from  sleeping, 
either  by  leaning  against  their  pikes,  or 
by  lying  upon  their  shields.  The  man 
on  sentry  held  a  sort  of  dark  lanthern, 
which  was  so  constructed,  that  the  light 
reflected  to  himself  and  bis  three  com- 
rades only.  The  Roman  sentinel  clial- 
lenged  in  the  following  manner  :-^ 
State  viri;  qtue  cauue  via/  Quive 
e»tit  in  armitt  f  stop  men ;  what  are  the 
causes  of  yo^r  journey,  or  on  what 
business  are  your  or  why  are  you  in 
arms?  He  then  demanded  the  testera, 
or  watchword,  from  tlie  patrole. 

)^GOROUS,  {rigoreux,  Fr.)  Strong, 
brisk,active,resoKite,asavigorousattacE 

VIGOTE,  Fr.  A  model  by  which 
the  calibers  of  pieces  of  ordnance  are 
ascertained^  in  order  to  pick  out  appro- 
priate bullets.  This  model  consists  of 
a  thick  piec^  of  wood,  in  which  there 
are  hol^s  of  different  sizes,  according  to 
the  several  calibers  of  cannon. 

VlLBttEQUIN,  Fr.    A  wimble. 

VILLAIN,  (Vilain,  Fr.)  Formerly 
a  man  of  low  and  servile  condition, 
who  had  a  small  portion  of  cottages, 
and  land  allotted  nim,  for  which  he 
was  dependent  on  his  Lord,  and  bound 
to  certain  work  and  corporal  service. 
In  the  ancienft  days  of  France,  it  was 
customary  to  degrade  officers  and  men 
of  rank,  by  reducing  them  to  the  con- 
dition and  servitude  of  a  villain.  la 
these  times,  villain  generally  signifies 
an  arrant  rogue,  or  pitiful,  sordid  fellow. 

VILLE>  F^.   See  Towk. 

ViLLE  mcyetmef  Fr«    See  Moyenne, 
6  G  ViLLV 
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VrLLE  ouverte,  Fr.    See  Ouverte. 

VILLES  hbres,  Fr.  Free  towns. 
See  IIan^'-Towns. 

VfX,  jFV.  Wine.  The  genuine  juice  of 
the  grape,  which  U  so  plentiful  and  so 
cheap  in  France,  that  a  common  soldier 
there  has  a  larger  quantity  to  .his  share, 
than  a  British  soldier  can  get  of  small 
beer  here. 

VINCIBLE.  Conquerable;  in  a 
state  to  be  defeated. 

VINDAS,  Fr.    See  Windlass. 

VINEiE,    See  Vallum. 

VINEGAR,  (Finale,  Fr.)  Viner- 
gar  is  frequently  used  in  the  artillery  to 
cool  pieces  of  ordnance.  Two  pints  of 
vinegar  to  four  of  water  is  the  usual 
mixture  for  this  purpose. 

yiNTAINE,  Fr.  A  small  rope 
which  masons  use  to  prevent  stones 
from  hitting  against  a  wall  when  they 
draw  them  up.  ; 

VIOL>  Fr.  A  rape,  or  the  act  of 
ibrcing  a  female,  by  mun  force,  to  give 
up  her  person.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  go- 
vernor of  a  besieeed  place,  the  inha- 
bitants are  exposed  to  the  dreadful  ca- 
lamity, of  seeing  themselves  and  their 
property  given  up  to  the  plunder  of  an 
enragecf  soldiery.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  conquering  general  dues  him- 
self infinite  honour,  by  strictly  for- 
bidding every  soldier,  under  ptiin  of 
death,  to  commit  the  least  violence  on 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
most  especially  on  those  of  defeiKeless 
women,  or  to  set  fire  to  their  houses. 

VIOLENCE.  Force;  attack;  assault. 

VIRAGO.    A  female  warrior. 

VIRER,  Fr.  To  change,  to  turn 
round.  This  word  is  used  tiguratively 
by  the  French,  viz.  Tourner  et  virer, 
to'  beat  about  the  bush ;  as,  Tourner  et 
virer  quelqu*uny  in  an  active  sense,  to 
pump  another,or  to  draw  out  his  secrets. 

VIRETONS,  Fr.    Arrows. 

VIREV-^U,  Fr.  A  draw-beamji  a 
capstan. 

VIRE^VOLTE,  Fr.  A  quick  turn- 
ing about.    It  is  a  term  of  the  manage. 

VIROLE,  Jr.    A  ferrule ;  a  verrel, 

VIS,  Fr.    Screw,  vice,  spindle-tree. 

\aSER,  Fr.    To  aim  at  any  thing. 

ViSRR  i  un  butfVr.  To  aim  al  a  mark. 

VISIER,   j(F*.«r,  Fr.)      An  officer 

VIZIER^  tof  dignity  in  the  Otto- 

VIZIR,  3  ™Au  Empire ;  whei-eof 
there  are  two  kindsy  the  first  called  by 


the  Turks  Vizir  Azen^  or  Grand  V>  I 
zir,  first  created  in  13f  O  hj  Amuraca  I 
the  First,  in  order  to  ease  himself  of  the 
chief  and  weightier  afl&irs  of  the  §(>-  | 
vernment.  The  Grand  Vizir  posesae^ 
great  powers,  especially  with  pegard  to 
military  affairs.  The  orders  he  issues 
are  so  thoroughly  diacreCionaJ,  thai 
when  he  quits  ConstantiDople  to  jou 
the  army,  he  does  not  ^ven  oonuoa- 
nicate  his  intentions  to  the  suhar. 
This  system  entirely  differs  from  iha: 
which  IS  followed  by  European  eeoenti. 
Wlien  the  latter  take  the  fielcl,  thfj 
proceed  upon  plans  that  have  bees 
previously  digested ;  and  althocifh  thcj 
may  occasionally  change  their  ai»06i- 
tions,  yet  they  never  deviate  noa 
the  essential  and  governing  priociplct. 

The  Grand  Viar,  on  thc&  contraij, 
not  only  makes  the  arrangements  mc- 
corcKne  to  his  own  judgment,  but  be 
even  changes  an  operation  that  has  ben 
previously  ordered  by  the  sultan,  if,  oa 
nis  arrival  at  the  spot  he  should  think 
it  expedient  to  employ  the  troops  In  a 
diflferent  way.  This  absolute  poner 
is  Qot,  howevec,  without  its  risk ;  tor 
if  the  Grand  Vizir  should  fail  in  his 
enterprize,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  sultan  will  cause  him  to  be  be- 
headed :  a  punishment  which  has  1od§ 
been  familiar  to  the  Turks,  from  the 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  it  is  prac- 
tised, and  tlie  frequency  of  its  oocur- 
rence. 

When  the  Turks  engage  an  eaenur, 
the  Grand  Vi^ir  eenerally  remains  v^iik 
the  reserve,  and  seldom  mixes  witb 
the  main  body,  which  is  soon  coovcrted 
into  a  mob  of  desperate  combatants. 
The  war  which  has  besn  canied  into 
Egypt,  bids  lair  to  change  the  whole 
system  of  Turkish  tactics. 

VISIERE,  Fr.  The  sight  which  is 
fixed  on  the  barrel  of  a  musqoet  or 
firelock. 

To  VISIT,  (Fiw^er,  Fr.)  To  go  to 
any  place,  as  Quarters,  barrad^s^  boyi- 
tal,  &c.  for  tne  purpose  of  noticmg 
whether  the  orders,  or  le^ulatioos  which 
liave  been  issued  respecting  it,  are  ob- 
served. 

VisiTE  des  Poitei,  Fr.  Tha  act  of 
visiting  posts,  &c. 

Fairt  laV  istXE,  Fr.  To  visit,  to  inspect. 

VisiTEUR,  Fr.  The  person  who  n-. 
sits  or  goes  the  rounds. 

Vi&ixiNO  Qffker.   U^  nboic  duty  it 
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is  CO  visit  the  guards^  hmtadls,  ttteftsea^ 

hospital,  he    See  Orderly  Offiter, 

VI80R*     I  tliat  part  of  the  helmet 

VIZARD,  J  which  covered  the  face. 

VITAL.    Essential;    chieflj   tieces- 

VITAL  AIH,  olr  oxygene,  the  eauae 
of  the  rapid  icnitiod  of  gunpoMrder. 

VrrCHOURA,  IV.  a  furred  cOat. 

Vll^ESSEf  JFV.  dispatch;  prompti- 
tude of  action. 

VmS^  a  Tine;  a  c^turion's  rod; 
such  as  Wis  Used  among  the  old  Ro- 
luaiis  to  Irtiastize  soldiers  that  stepped 
ode  of  tlM  ranks,  or  were  guilty  Of 
small  irregularities.  Mercenaries,  ahd 
those  men  that  were  riot  Roman  dti- 
aens,  weri»  flogged  with  ftwitthes  en 
their  naked  shoulders. 

VITONI£R£S,  fV.  Umber  holeS; 

VIVANDIERS^  Fr.  victuallers^  Sut- 
lers, kc. 

VI VAT,  Fr,  a  familiar  exclaniation, 
which  is  used  not  only  by  the'Frenfch, 
but  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans.  It 
comes  from  the  Latin,  and  signities  li- 
terally^  May  he  live ! 

Vive  to  Hoi/  Fr.  God  save  the  king! 
Long  live  the  king ! 

Vive  la  Republique!  Fr.  Lorig  live 
the  republic ! 

Qui  vivt  f  Fr.  a  military  phrase  which 
is  ubed  in  challenging— Who  comes 
there? 

V^IVRE,  ri'tTf,*,  Fr.  food,  provisions, 
subsistence.  Jn  the  Dictioftntnre  AUli" 
faire,  vol.  iii.  page  525,  h  an  interest  ing 
account  of  the  manner  iH  Which  troops 
were  subsisted  during  the  first  years  of 
the  French  monarchy. 

VivRES,  rt  Uar  distribution  chex  Us 
Tf^rcM,  ¥t»  the  kind  of  provisions,  &c. 
and  the  manner  in  which  thev  aredtstri- 
butefl  among  the  Turks,  'f  he  food  or 
provisions  for  the  Turkish  soldiery  form 
an  immediate  part  of  the  military  bag- 

The  go^'ernmen  t  su  pplies  floor,  bread, 
btscnit,  rice,  bulgur  or  peeled  barley, 
butter,  mutton  and  beef,  and  grain  for 
the  horses,  which  is  almost  wholly  bar- 
ley. 

The  blead  is  generallv  moist,  not 
having  been  leavened,  and  is  almost  al- 
ways ready  to  mould.  On  which  ac- 
count tlie  Armenians,  who  are  the 
bakers,  bake  every  day,  in  ovens  that 
have  been  constructed  under  ground  for 
the  use  of  the  army.    When  there  is 


not  sufficient  time  to  bake  bread,  bis- 
cuit is  distribiited  aihong  the  men. 

The  ration  of  bread  for  each  soldier 
consists  of  one  hundr^  drams  per  day^ 
or  fifty  drams  of  biscuit,  sixty  of  beef 
or  mutton,  twenty-five  of  butter  to 
bake  the  peeled  barley  ui,  and  fifty  of 
'  nee.  The  rice  is  given  on  Frida;^  every 
i^eek,  on  which  day  Ihe^  likewise  re- 
ceive a  ratioh  of  fifty  drams  of  bulgur 
mixed  with  butter,  as  an  extraordinart 
allowance,  making  a  kind  of  water-gruel. 

These  provisions  are  distributed  in  two 
difiereot  quarters.  The  meat  is  eiven 
out  at  the  government  stall  or  butcnery, 
where  a  certain  number  of  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews  regnkrlv  attend.—- 
Each  company  s^nds  a  heaa  cook,  who 
goes  with  a  cart  and  receives  tlie  allow* 
ance  from  a  sbrt  of  quarter-master- 
Serjeant,  who  is  in  waiting  with  a  re* 
gular  return  of  whet  is  wanted  for  each 
oda. 

This  person  is  stiled  among  the  Turks 
Meidan  Chiaous,  He  stands  upon  a  spot 
of  ground  which  is  more  elevated  than 
the  rest,  and  receives  the  allowance  du<i 
to  his  district. 

The  distribution  of  bread,  &c.  is 
made  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tef- 
terdai^Bascy,  where  the  Vekil-karet  at- 
tends as  director  or  superintendant  of 
stores  and  provisions,  and  by  whose  or- 
der they  are  delivered. 

When  the  allowance  is  brought  to 
the  oda  or  company,  the  Vekil-Kharet, 
a  sort  of  quarter-master,  sees  it  regu- 
larly measured  out,  and  if  any  portions 
be  deficient,  he  takes  note  of  the  same^ 
in  order  to  have  them  replaced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  compajiy.  The  remainder 
is  then  given  to  the  head  cook,  who  di- 
vides it  into  two  meals,  one  for  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  other 
for  seven  in  the  evening. 

These  two  meals  consist  of  boiled  or 
stewed  meat,  mixed  with  rice,  and  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  salt;  water-gruel 
being  regularly  made  for  each  man  on 
Friday. 

There  are  six  kitchen  boys  or  oua- 
teri  attached  to  each  oda,  by  which  they 
are  paid  a  certain  subsistence.  On  s*> 
lemn  occasions,  and  on  festival  days,  the 
quateri  are  dressed  in  long  gowns  ma  Je 
of  skins,  with  borders  to  them;  they 
likewise  wear  a  large  knife,  with  an  en- 
crusted silver  handle,  which  hangs  at 
their  side.  They  serve  op  the  victoids 
6  G  ft  in 
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in  two  copper  vessels,  that  are  laid 
upon  a  table  covered  with  a  skin,  round 
which  seven  or  ^ight  persons  may  be 
seated 

VIVRIERS,  Fr.  Purveyors  and  other 
persons  employed  by  tlie  commissary- 
general,  or  contractor  for  stores  and 
provisions. 

Mons.  Dupr^  D^Aulnay,  in  a  work 
enrituled  Trailc  des  SubsUtances  Mili' 
taireSj  has  suggested  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  corps  of  Vivriers  or  persons 
whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  attend  to 
the  subsistence  of  an  army,  in  the  field 
as  well  as  in  garrison.  His  reasoning 
upon  this  subject  is  very  acute,  full  of 
good  sense,  dud  seems  calculated  to  pro- 
duce that  systemof  oeconomy  and  whole- 
some distribution,  that,  to-  this  day,  are 
to  manifestly  wanted  in  all  military  ar- 
rangements. , 

VIZ,  Ind.  a  small  coin ;  it  is  also 
a  weight  equal  to  about  three  pounds ; 
but  mifers  much  in  value  according  to 
place. 
VIZARUT,  Lid,  the  office  of  vizier. 
VIZIER,  Indjorime  minister. 
ULANS,  Fr,  This  word  is  sometimes 
written  Hulans,  and  more  frequently 
Uhlatis.  A  certain  description  of  militia 
among  the  modern  Tartars  was  so  called. 
They  formerly  did  duty  in  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  and  served  as  light  cavalry. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  at  what 
epoch  the  Tartars  hrst  came  into  Po- 
land and  Lithuania.  Dhigossus,  in  his 
history  of  Poland,  book  XI.  page  243, 
relates,  that' there  weix*  troops  or  com- 
panies of  Tartars  attached  to  the  army 
which  was  under  the  command  of 
Alexander  Witholde,  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania.  Heideustein,  in  his  account 
of  Poland,  licr,  FolotdCy  page  15*2, 
makes  mention  of  a  corps  of  Tartars 
belonging  to  the  army  which  Stephen 
Bathori,  King  of  Poland,  carried  into 
the  field  when  he  fought  the  Russians. 
This  copps,  according  to  the  same 
author,  was  headed  by  one  IJlan,  who 
said  he  was  descended  from  the  princes 
6f  Tartary. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  word 
Ulan,  as  mr  as  it  regards  the  modem 
militia  so-called,  does  not  appear  to  be 
indisputably  ascertained,  it  is  neverthe- 
less well  proved,  that  besides  the  Tartar 
chief  under  Stephen  Bathori,  die  person 
wh0|  io  ihe  reign  of  Augustus  II.  form- 


ed the  first  puik,  or  regimest  of  that 
description,  wns  not  only  called  Ulaa 
himself,  but  likewise  gave  tbe  name  to 
the  whole  body  under  his  oommaod. 
This  chief  is  pientioned  in  the  reoordi 
of  the  military  institution  of  Poland  la 
1717.  He  was  then  colonel  or  oobi- 
mandant  of  the  first  pulk,  or  king's  re- 
giment, and  there  were  three  captaans 
under  him  of  the  same  name,  viz  :^ 
Joseph  Ulan,  David  Ulan,  and  Cimbc^ 
Ulan.  In  1744,  one  of  these  was  cap- 
tain of  a  company  of  Uians  in  Boheius. 
I  and  was  afterwards  colonel  <^  a  corps 
of  the  same  description  in  Poland.  Be 
Is  likewise  said  to  have  been  deaoended 
from  the  Tartar  princes.  It  is»  faov- 
ever,  left  undecided,  whether  UiCsa  be 
tbe  name  of  a  particular  family,  or  a 
term  given  to  distinguish  some  post  «f 
honour;  or  again,  whether  it  bardj 
signify  a  certain  class  of  tnrbukot 
haughty  soldiers,  such  a»  tbe  Streluy 
of  Russia,  or  the  Janissaries  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

If  there  be  any  tiling  which  can  make 
us  question  the  autbenticitT  or  pro- 
bability of  this  account,  it  u  tbe  pas- 
sage we  find  in  the  book  already  quoted 
— viz.  Dlugossus,w here  he  says,  livAIII. 
page  403,  that  in  1467  an  ambassador 
from  Tartary  bad  arrived  at  Pefrigkow 
to  announce  to  king  Casimir,  that,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Ecziger,  his  soo  N<jr> 
dowlad  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
Tartary,  with  the  unanimoos  oooseot 
and  concurrence  of  all  the  princes  and 
Ulam,  Quitting  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  and  leaving  the-ongioal  name 
to  the  determination  of  wise  and  sci- 
entific men,  we  shall  confine  our  pre> 
sent  researches  to  the  modem  establish- 
ment of  the  Ulans;  which,  by  tlie  best 
accounts,  we  find  to  have  happened  iu 
1717. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  wnters, 
that  tbe  Ulans  are  a  milida,  and  not  a 
particular  nation  or  class  of  people; 
tlieir  origin,  in  this  particular,  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Cossacks.  When  Au- 
gustus II.  in  1717  altered  the  miiitaiy 
establishments  of  Poland,  he  foraied 
two  r^ments  of  Ulans;  one  ooosist- 
ing  of  six  hundred  men,  which  had  al- 
ready existed,  and  was  ^led  the  king*i 
pulk,  and  the  other  of  four  hondred 
men,  which  was  given  to  the  great  ge- 
neral of  the  repubUc- 
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Augustus  III.  on   liis  accession  to 
the  throne,  took  both  these  regiments 
into  his  own  immediate  pay,  and  al\er- 
wards  augmented  the  establishment  by 
raising  several  other  pulks  or  corps  of 
this  description.  The  Ulans  are  mount- 
ed on  Potish  or  Tartar  horses,  and  do 
tU^  same  duty  that  is  aiiotted  to  hos- 
aart ;  with  this  essential  difierence,  that 
thev  are  better  armed  and  accoutred, 
and  that  their  horses  excel  those  of  the 
hussars  in  strength  and  swiftness,  al- 
though they  are  mostly  of  the  same 
aize.    The  Ulans  have  frequently  dis* 
tinguished  themselves  on  service,  parti- 
cularly in  Bohemia. 

Their  principal  weapon  is  a  lance  five 
feet  long,  at  tne  end  of  which  hangs  a 
•ilL  streamer,  that  serves  to  frighten  the 
horse  of  the  Ulan's  opponent,  by  its 
fluttering  and  noise.    The  lance  is  sus- 
pended OB  his  right  side,  by  means  of  a 
belt  that  is  worn  across  the  Ulan's 
shoulders,  or  by  a  small  leather  thong 
which  goes  round  his  right  arm,  the 
end  of  the  lance  resting  in  a  sort  of  stay 
that  is  attached  to  tftb  stirrup.    Before 
the  Ulan  takes  his  aim,  he  plants  his 
lauoe  upon  his  foot,  and  throws  it  with 
JO  much  dexterity,  that  he  bcldom  misses 
his  object. 

The  dress  of  the  Ulan  consists  of  a 
short  jacket,  trowner»or  breeches,  made 
like  those  of  the  Turks,  which  reach  to 
the  ancle  bone,  and  button  aliove  the 
hips.  He  wears  a  belt  aeross  his  waist. 
The  upper  garment  is  a  sort  of  Turkish 
robe  with  small  facings,  which  reaches 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  his  head  is  co- 
vered with  a  Polish  cap.  The  colour  of 
the  streamer  which  is  fixed  to  the  end 
of  the  lance,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the 
facings,  varies  according  to  the  different 
pulks  or  re^ments  which  it  is  meant  to 
distinguisii.  The  Ulan  is  likewise  armed 
with  a  sabre,  and  a  brace  of  pistols 
which  hanK  from  his  waistbelt. 

As  the  Ulans  consider  themselves  in 
the  light  of  free  and  independent  gen- 
tlemen, every  individual  amongst  them 
has  one  servant,  if  uot  two,  called 
focxtotcy  or  jMicAo/eAr«,. whose  sole  busi- 
ness is  to  attend  to  their  boggage  and 
horses.  When  the  Ulans  take  the  field, 
these  sen'ants  or  batmen  form  a  second 
or  detached  line,  and  figfit  separately 
frt)m  their  masters.  They  are  armed 
with  a  carbine,  which  weapon  is  looked 
upon  with  ovntempt  by  their  masters, 
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and  they  clothe  themselves  m  the  best 
manner  they  can. 

The  Ulans  generally  engage  the  ene- 
my in  small  jHatoons  or  squads,  after 
the  manner  of  the  hussars;  occasionally 
breaking  in  the  most  desultory  manner. 
They  ndly  with  the  greatest  skill,  and 
frequently  affect  to  run  away,  for  the 
purpose  of  indudng  their  opponents  to 
pursue  them  loosely;  a  circumstance 
which  seldom  fails  to  be  fatal  to  the 
latter,  as  the  instant  the  pursuers  have 
quitted  their  main  body,  the  Ulan 
wheels  to  the  right  about,  gets  the  start 
of  him  through  tl^  activity  of  his  horse, 
and  obtains  that  advantage,  hand  to 
hand,  which  tlie  other  possessed  whilst 
he  acted  in  close  order. 

The  instant  the  Ulans  charge  an  ene- 
my, their  servants  ur  batmen  form  and 
stand  in  squadrons  or  platoons,  in  order 
to  afford  them,  under  circumstances  of 
repulse,  a  temporary  shelter  behind,  and 
to  check  the  enemy.  The  batmen  be* 
longing  to  the  Uians  are  extremely  cle- 
ver in  laying  ambushes. 

The  pay  of  the  Ulans  in  time  of  peace 
is  very  moderate.  Poland,  before  its 
infamous  dismemberment  and  partition 
by  Russia,  Prussia,' and  Austria,  kept  a 
regular  establishment  of  four  squadrons 
and  ten  companies  on  foot.  These 
troops  were  annually  supplied  with  a 
thousand  rations  of  bread  and  forage, 
which  quantity  was  paid  them  at  tlie 
rate  of  272  florins,  Polish  money,  per 
ration.  The  Grand  Dutchy  of  Lithu- 
ania subsisted,  in  the  same  manner,  fif- 
teen other  companies  of  Ulans.  The 
other  pulks  were  paid  by  the  kine.  The 
annual  pay  o^  the  captains  was  five  ra- 
tions, and  that  of  the  subalterns  two ; 
that  is  1360  florins  to  tlie  former,  and 
544  florins  to  the  latter. 

In  1743  Marshal  Saxe,  with  the  ap- 
probation and  concurrence  of  the 
r  retich  court,  raised  a  regiment  ofUlans, 
whidi  was  attached  to  tlie  military  es- 
tablbhmeiit  of  that  country.  This 
corps  consisted  of  one  thousand  men, 
divided  into  six  brigades,  each  brigade 
composed  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  eighty  of  whom  were  Ulans,  and 
eighty  dragoons.  So  that  the  regiment 
consisted  of  five  hundred  Ulans,  pro- 

f)erly  so  called,  armed  and  accoutred 
ike  those  in  Poland,  and  the  other  five 
hundred  were  dragoons,  without  beiii]^ 
considered  as  the  scnrants  or  batmen  of 
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the  Ukin^ ;  in  which  instance  they  dif- 
fered from  the  pacholeks  of  the  Polish 
Ulans.  TheM  ar)fi|Oons  Were  paid  by 
the  king;  wher^a^  m  Poland  each  Ulan 
paid  his  o#n  servant  or  batknan,  who 
feok^  to  him  ohly  for  clothing,  aHns, 
'  add  subsistence.  On  the  death  of  Mtlr- 
shal  Saxe^  the  Ulahs  in  France  were  re- 
duced; And  the  dragoons  only  kept  up- 
oti  the  tetabli^hment.  Th^y  were  con- 
•ider^  as  a  regiment;  being  in  the  first 
lAstanoe  given  to  Count  de  Frise,  who 
i^as  i^  mit)or-general  in  thd  service,  and 
became  their  colonel.  They  remained 
on  that  footing  until  the  revolution. 

The  uniform  of  the  French  Ulans 
consisted  of  a  green  cdat  or  cloak,  with 
green  breeches,  Hungarian  *  half-boots, 
pinchbeck  hehnet,  with  a  turban  tvtist- 
ed  round  it  of  Russian  leather;  the 
tail  of  mane  of  the  helmet  consisted 
of  horse-hair,  which  was  coloured  ac- 
cording to  the  facings  of  the  brigade; 
their  artns  w^re  a  lance  nine  feet  long, 
with  a  floating  streamer  at  the  top, 
a  sabre,  and  a  pistol  in  the  waist-belt. 

The  dragoons  were  clothed  like  other 
regular  troops.  Their  coat  was  green. 
With  creaiH-coloured  facings  and  scarlet 
linings;  plain  brass  buttuns,  ati  aiguiU 
lette  or  tagged  point,  made  of  red 
worsted ;  a  fawn-coloured  waistcoat, 
edged  round  With  scarlet ;  leather 
breeches;  half-boots  that  were  laced 
up  to  the  calf  of  the  leg;  pinchbeck 
helmet,  with  a  seal-skin  turban  round 
it,  and  two  rosettes  made  of  pinchbeck ; 
the  top  was  adorned  with  liorse-hair, 
which  hung  behind.  Their  arms  con- 
sisted of  a  fusil  with  a  bayonet,  which 
was  always  fixed;  two  pistols  and  a 
sabre;  the  horse  was  covered  with  a 
wolf's  skin.  The  Ulans  rode  horses 
which  were  somewhat  lower  than  those 
of  the  dragoons,  and  Were  more  active. 
The  dress  of  the  German  Ulan  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  French. 

At  the  conmlenccinent  of  the  French 
revolution,  particularljr  in  1T02  and 
1793,  the  Ulans  belonging  to  the  Impe- 
rial army  that  endeatoured  to  penetrate 
into  France,  were  the  terror  of  the  inha- 
bitants all  along  the  frontiers.  The  ex- 
cesses which  they  committed|  and  the 
desolation  they  occasioned,  rendered 
their  very  name  a  signal  of  alarm.  They 
seldom  gave  quarter,  and  they  never  re- 
ceived  it 

ULTIMATUM,  a  term  used  in  ne- 


gbciations  to  signify  the  hkst  tondition 
or  bonditions  upon  Which  pl^jiosttioiis, 
that  have  been  mutually  exchanged,  can 
be  finally  ratified. 

ULTRAMARINE,  {^(mtrtmer,  ¥r.) 
From  beyond  the  sea— foreign. 

ULTRAxtAaiNi:,  (tmtre  Msr^  Fr.)  A 
vfery  delibate  sky  blue  powder  used  us 
the  drawing  of  plans,  &c 

ULTRAMONTANE,  derived  frott 
the  Latih  nltra,  beyond,  and  mtms, 
mountain.  This  term  is  principally 
used  in  relation  to  Itidt  abil  FHiiioe, 
which  are  separated  by  the  Alps*  Ae» 
cording  to  mi  ley,  idtrttmontaim»  b  a 
name  given  by  the  Italians  to  all  peo^ 
who  live  beyond  the  Alps. 

UMBO,  the  pointed  boss  mr  pro- 
minent part  in  the  centre  of  a  shield  or 
buckler; 

UMBRIER£,  the  Tisor  of  a  hehaet 

UMPIRE,  (sHfitrt,  Fr.)  An  arUtn- 
tor,.  or  a  pdwer  which  interferes  for  the 
adjustment  of  a  dispute  or  contest. 

UNARMED,  the  stat«  of  being  with* 
out  armour  or  weapons. 

2b  UNCASE,  in  a  military  sense;,  to 
display,  to  ethibit*— As  to  unease  the 
colours.  It  is  opposed  to  tbte  Word  7b 
CniCf  which  signihfcs  to  ^t  tip-^to  en- 
close. 

To  UNCOVER.  When  troops  de- 
ploy, tlie  different  leading  companies  or 
divisions,  &c.  successiTely  uncover  those 
in  their  rear,  by  marching  out  from  the 
right  or  left  of  the  colutnn. 

UNCONDITIONAL,  at  discretion ; 
not  limited  by  any  terms  or  stipula- 
tions. 

UNCONQUERED,  not  subdued  or 
defeated ;  in  opposition  to  conquered  or 
defe&ted 

UNDAUNTED,  not  appalled  by 
fear  *  valiant 

UNDECA60N,  a  regular  polygon 
of  ll  sides  or  angles. 

UNDER..  This  preposition  is  va- 
riously used  in  military  matters;,  viz. 

UNt)£R  Aniia,  (unu  drmes,  Fr.)  a  bs^* 
talion,  troop,  or  company  is  said  to  he 
under  arms  wheii  the  men  are  drawn  up 
reeularly  armed  and  accoutred,  &c. 

Under  Command  (mm$  ordrt,  Fr.) 
in  subjection  to;  liable  to  be  ordered 
to  do  any  particular  doty. 

Under  Caver yijiamttrtyk  Vehr^ft^ 
Shielded,  protected,  &c.  See  CoTxt. 

VtintfL-Cffficery  an  inferior  officer; 
one  in  a  subordinate  ntaation. 

UNDER- 
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UNDEIlIIANp,  (umt  main,   Fr.)  {| 
Clandestioelv;  with  fradulent  tecrecjr. 
A  term  not  kuuwn  in  military  phraseo-  | 
'<>Sy '  ^<^  >^  known  that  ought  to  be  es-  \ 
punged. 

7b  UNDERMINE,  to  dig  cavities 
under  any  thing,  ^  that  it  mi^  fall,  or 
be  blown  up;  to  excavate. 

TbUNDERuiNEy  ill  H  tigumtive  sense, 
to  injure  by  clandestine  means.  The 
discipline  ot*  the  army  may  be  under- 
mined by  secret  practices  and  cabals; 
and  the  most  enterprizing  officer  may 
be  undermined  by  the  insinuations  of  a 
cowardly  parasite  and  reporter. 

UNDERMiNER,  a  sapper,  one  who 
digs  a  mine. 

UNDISCIPLINED,  not  yet  trained 
(o  regularity  or  order :  not  perfect  in 
exercise  or  manoeuvres. 

To  UNFIX,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
take  o^  as  «ii^  bwonetf  on  which  the 
soldier  disengages  the  bayonet  from  his 
piece^  and  returns  it  to  the  scabbard. ! 
The  word  returtty  as  we  have  already 
observed^  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
tta6x.  But  it  is  improperly  used,  al* 
though  it  more  immediately  corresponds 
with  the  French  term  remcttre. 

UNFORTIFIED,  not  strengthened 
or  secored  by  any  walls,  bulwarks,  or 
fortifications. 

UNFURLED,  a  standard  or  colours, 
when  expanded  and  dispkyed, »  said  to 
be  unfurled. 

UNGENTLEMANLIKE,  {     fwa/- 

UNOFFICEIU  JKE,  S  honnitt, 

gromer,  Fr.)  not  like  a  gentleman  or 
officer.    Conduct  unbecoming  tlie  chap 
racCer  of  either  is  so  called.    Officers  i 
convicted  thereof  are  to  be  discharged  i 
from  the  service.    See  Ariicits  of'  War, 
^th  Article  of  the  16th  section. 

UNHARNESSED,  disarmed;  di- 
rested  of  armour  or  weapons. 

UNHORSED,  thrown  fiom  the  sad- 
dle; dismounted. 

UNHOSTILE,  not  inimical,  or  be- 
ioogmg  to  an  enemy. 

UNIFORM,  (uniforme,  Fr.)  this 
wordy  though  in  a  military  sense,  it  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  regimental,  which  is 
used  both  as  a  substantive  and  an  ad- 
j^tive,  may  nevertheless  be  considered 
m  a  more  extenuve  light. 

Uniform  is  applied  to  the  different 
sorts  of  clothing  by  which  whole  armies 
•re  distinguished  from  one  another; 
whereas  legimeotal  means  properly  the 


dress  of  the  component  parts  of  somv 
national  force.  Thus  scarlet  is  the  nap 
tional  uniform  of  the  British  arosy,  as 
blue  is  of  the  modern  French,  white  of 
the  Austrian,  green  of  the  Russian,  &&' 
But  in  each  of  these  armies  there  are 
particular  corps  which  are  clothed  in 
other  colours,  and  whose  clothing  is 
made  in  a  shape  peculiar  to  themselvea* 
Though,  generally  speaking,  each  hat 
an  uniform  within  it«elf,  yet  this  uni« 
torm,  strictly  considered,  is  a  regimen* 
tal.  Thus,  the  regimentals  of  the 
guards  cannot  be  called  the  regimei^ 
tals  of  the  29th,  hut  scarlet  is  thejunip 
form  of  both.  In  the  same  manner^ 
though  sky  blue  be  the  regimental  co« 
lour  of  dragoon  regiments  which,  serve 
in  India,  and  green  be  that  of  rifle* 
corps,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  ot^ 
can  be  odled  the  uniform  of  the  British 
army.  It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed^ 
that,  like  tlie  navy,  all  the  land  troopa 
could  be  clothed  alike,  and  in  one  co« 
lour.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of 
Military  Uniform*^  we  may  assart,  witH 
some  degree  of  confidence,  that  how^ 
ever  ancient  the  custom  of  being  clothed 
in  some  distinguished  manner  is  allowed 
to  be,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their 
first  sdoption  beyond  the  eleventh  cei|» 
tury. 

VVe  should  make  nsdess  enquiriet 
were  we  to  direct  our  attention  to  those 
periods  in  which  the  Romans  fought 
covered  with  metal  armour,  or  with 
leather,  which  was  so  dressed  and  fitted 
to  the  body,  that  the  human  shape  ap* 
peered  in  all  its  natural  formation ;  not 
to  those  in  which  the  French,  almosi 
naked,  or  at  least  very  lightly  clad  ii| 
thia  leather,  conquered  the  aacieol 
Gauls. 

Better  information  will  be  aoi|uiied 
by  referring  to  the  crusades  which  were 
made  into  Palestine  and  ConslemiMH 
pie  by  the  Europeans.  We  shall  there 
find,  that  the  western  nations,  Fraace» 
England,  &c.  first  adopted  the  use  ol 
rich  ^rments,  which  they  wore  oivea 
their  armours,  and  adomad  their 
dresses  with  furs  from  Tartary  and 
Russia. 

We  may  then  fix  the  ori^  of  colotir* 
ed  dresses  to  distinguish  military  oorpi|^ 
&c.  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  oe* 
racens  generally  wore  tunics  or  clos^ 
garmeato  over  their  armour.  These 
gyments  wero  tnade  of  plain  or  striped 
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Stuffs,  and  were  adopted  by  the-  Cru- 
saders under  die  denomination  of  coats 
of  arms,  Cottes  d'armei.  We  refer  our 
readers  for  further  particulars  to  the 
Author  of  ft-  French  work,  intituled, 
Traite  det  maryue$  nationaUs^  and  to 

Ssge  533)  torn.  iii.  du  Dictionnaire  Mi^ 
tairt;  observing,  that  the  uniforms  of 
the  French  army  were  not  completely 
settled  until  the  reign  ef  Loub  XI V.  and 
that  the  whole  has  undergone  consider- 
able alterations  since  the  present  revo- 
lution. The  uniform  of  the  British  ai^ 
my  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
particular  detail  from  us.  We  must, 
nowever,  observe,  that  from  the  great 
attention  which  his  Royal  Hi(;hness  the 
Commander  in  Chief  pays  to  every  spe- 
cies of  miiitiiry  system  and  organization, 
we  make  no  doubt,  but  t^ie  great  prin- 
ciples of  a>conomy  and  uniformity  in 
dress,  will  form  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  reform  and  good  order  which  he 
is  eradually  effecting. 

Untfokme  de$  tharretien  det  vivres, 
Fr.  uniform  of  the  old  French  wagon 
corps.  It  consisted  of  white  sack-cloth 
edged  round  with  blue  worsted,  with 
brass  buttons,  two  in  front  and  three 
vpou  each  sleeve.  They  wore,  a  dra- 
goon watering  cap,  with  W.  upon  the 
front  fold,  and  a  tuft  at  the  end.  The 
W  and  the  tuft  ivere  made  of  white 
worsted. 

UNIFORMXTY,  donformity  to  one 
pattern;  resemblance  of  one  thing  to 
another.  In  order  to  preserve  this  es- 
sential requisite,  in  the  exercise  and  ma- 
tusuvres  of  the  British  forces,  it  is  ex- 
pressly ordered  by  his  Majesty,  that  the 
general  officers  appointed  to  review  his 
troops  shall  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  performance  of  every  part  of  the 
regulations  issued  for  th^  formations, 
field  exercise,  &c.  and  report  their  ob- 
servations thereupon  for  his  Majesty's, 
information ;  so  that  the  exact  unifor- 
mity required  in  all  movements  may  be 
attained  and  preserved,  and  his  royal  in- 
tentions thereby  carried  into  full  effect. 

UNiFORMiTy  in  drrss^  to  he  ofnerved 
by  officers  belonging  to  the  infantfy 
of  the  fine. 

By  orders  issued  from  the  adjutant- 
general's  office,  24th  May,  1796,  all  of- 
ficers, without  distinction,  belonging  to 
the  infantry  of  the  line,  are  directed  to 
have  certain  articles  of  their  dress  made 
eonforjnabl^  to  patterns  deposited  in 


the  office  of  the  comptroller  of  a^ 
my  accounts  in  Scotland-yard,  for  the 
inspection  of  such  tradesmen  as  osuaiiT 
furnish  those  articles. 

The  hat  encircled  with  a  crimson  and 
gold  cord;  rosettes  or  tufU  of  the  same 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  brims. 

The  sword  blade  to  be  39  inches  loot; 
straightand  made  to  cut  and  thmsi;  the 
shoulder  of  it  at  least  one  inch  broad; 
the  guard,  pommel,  and  shell  to  be  bnss 
and  gilt;  the  gripe  of  silver  twisted  fvire; 
the  knot  crimson  and  gold  in  stripes.  ^ 

The  gorget  to  be  gilt,  with  the  Ws 
cypher  and  crown  over  it  engraved  in  ihe 
center;  to  be  worn  with  li  ribbaod,  and 
rosette  or  tuft  at  each  end,  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  facing  of  the  regineoL 
Since  this  regulation  appeared,  offioen 
in  the  British  army,  ana  in  the  milita 
and  volunteer  establishments,  are  di- 
rected to  wear  their  sashes  on  the  oat- 
side  of  their  regimentals. 

UNION.  The  king^s  or  national  co- 
lours are  called  the  union. 

IJNl  VERSITY,  in  a  general  acop- 
tation  of  the  word,  any  nursery  wfaere 
youth  is  instructed  in  hmguages,  arts, 
and  sciences.  It  likewise  raeaus  the 
whole  in  general,  generality.  Bat  io  a 
more  partial  sense  it  signifies  one  of  the 
two  national  institutions  which  bare 
been  established  for  the  encoorageipeDt 
of  literature  at  Oxford  and  Cambridep- 
Among  other  privileges  which  beloof  to 
these  royal  foundations,  the  vicc^ban* 
cellorshave  a  right  to  know  tbeauthonty 
b^  which  any  armed  force  enters  either 
city ;  and  every  commanding  officer,  the 
instant  he  has  marched  io,  shoald  re* 
port  to  the  vice-chancellor  the  aatnre  of 
his  route,  &c.  In  this  respect  the  rice- 
chancellors  of  both  universities  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  governors  of  tbetf 
respective  cities. 

To  UNSPRING,  a  word  of  com- 
mand formerly  used  in  the  exercise  of 
cavalry. 

Vmpring  your  carbine.  Quit  tbereiiw 
of  your  bridle,  and  take  bold  of  the 
swivel  with  the  left  hand,  placing  the 
thumb  on  the  spring,  aod  openiog  i(i 
at  the  same  time  take  it  out  of  the  riff  • 

UNTENABLE,  not  to  be  bdd  in 
possession;  incapable  of  being  defeoded. 

UNTRAINED,  not  disapfioed  » 
exercise  or  manofuvre.  , 

UN  VANQUISHED,  not  oonq«r«l 
or  defeated.  ^,^„ 
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UNWALLED.  Being  without  waUs 
of  defence. 

UNWARLIKE.  Not  fit  for  or  used 
to  war. 

UNWEAPONED.  Not  provided 
with  arms  of  offence. 

VOGUE,  JV.  The  course  or  waj 
which  a  gallejr  or  ship  makes  when  it  is 
rowed  forward. 

VOGUER,  JFV.  To  make  way  upon 
water  either  bjr  means  of  sailing  or  by 
oars.    It  also  signifies  generally  to  row. 

VOIE,  Fr.  Way,  means,  course  of 
oommunication. 

VOILE,  JV.  A  sail.  This  word  is 
frequently  used  by  the  French  to  sig- 
DifV  the  ship  itself. 

VOILE  piarrie  cu  d  trmt  piarti^  Fr. 
A  square  sail,  such  as  tbe  main-sail. 

VoiLx  iMime,  VoUe  d  tier^pomt  ou 
d  mtUU  d$  lAhnre^  Fr.  A  triangular- 
shaped  sail,  such  as  is  used  m  the  Me- 
diterranean. 

Jet  de  Vol  LBS,  Fr.  The  complete 
complement  of  sails  for  a  ship. 

Aire  Voile,  Fr,    To  go  to  sea. 

VOITURES^  JFV.  Carriages,  wfr- 
gons,  &C. 

VOL,JV.  Theft.  The  military  re- 
^uhttions  on  this  head  during  the  ex* 
tscence  of  the  French  monarchy,  were 
extremely  rigid  and  severe, 

Whosoerer  was  convicted  of  having 
Btolen  any  of  the  public  stores,  was 
sentenced  to  be  hung  or  strangled; 
and  if  any  soldier  was  discovered  to 
have  robbed  his  comrade,  either  of  his 
necessaries^  bread,  or  subsistence  mo- 
ney, he  was  condemned  to  death,  or  to 
the  gallies  for  life.  So  nice,  indeed, 
were  the  French  with  respect  to  the 
honesty  of  the  soldiery  in  general,  that 
the  slij^htest  deviation  from  it  rendered 
an  inctividual  incapable  of  ever  serving 
again. 

VOU^E,  IV.  The  vacant  cylinder 
of  a  cannon,  which  may  be  considered 
to  reach  from  the  trunnions  to  the 
nouth. 

Vol  IB  ei  cuktu  ^une  piice,  Fr. 
This  term  signifies  the  same  as  tite  ei 
pteme  if  mm  pUce,  The  mouth,  or  bead, 
and  the  breech  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

Vol  t  B,  Fr,  Also  signifies  a  cannon- 
shot,  as  llrer  une  VolUf  to  fire  a  cuh 
non-shot. 

VoLftB,  Fr.  See  SovvBTTB. 

VOLET,  Fr.  A  shntter.  Il  like* 
wist  means  a  saall  aca-compaii. 


VOLLEY.  The  dischai|;ing  of  a 
great  number  of  fire-arms  at  the  same 
time. 

VOLONES.  In  a  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  Voloner  signified  vo- 
lunteers among  the  ancient  Romans. 
This  word  was  also  particularly  applied 
to  those  slaves  who  volunteered  their 
services  after  the  battle  uf  Cannafe,  and 
ou  which  account  they  became  Roman 
Citizens. 

VOLONTAIRES,  Jr.    SeeVotUN- 

TEFR*^ 

VOLONTE,  Jr.  Win,&c.  It  like^ 
wise  signifies  readiness  to  do  any  thing, 
Oficier^  ioldat  de  bonne  Volonte,  An 
officer,  a  soldier  that  is  ready  to  do  any 
sort  of  duty. 

Demurei  Volom  t  ft  s,  Fr.  The  last 
will  and  testament  of  a  man. 

VOLT,  (Volte,  Fr.)  In  horseman* 
ship  a  bounding  turn.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  word  Volta;  and  ao 
cording  to  the  Farrier's  Dictionary  is  a 
round  or  a  circular  tread;  a  gait  of 
two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going  side- 
ways round  a  center;  so  that  these  two 
treads  make  parallel  tracks;  the  one 
which  is  made  by  the  fore  feet  larger, 
and  the  other  by  the  hinder  feet  smaller; 
the  shoulders  bearing  outwards,  and  the 
croupe  approoching  towards  the  center. 

liettre  un  chetal  iur  /^Voltes,  Fr. 
To  make  a  horse  turn  round,  or  per^* 
form  the  volts.    Tliey  likewise  say  in 
the  manl'ge,    Daui'VoUef  half-turn  or 
volt. 

Volte,  Fr,  In  fenciii^  a  sudden 
movement  or  leap,  which  is  made  to 
avoid  the  thrust  of  an  antagonist. 

Xotit'J'ace^  Fr.    Rightabout. 

Fairt  VoLTE^ce^  Fr.  To  come  to 
the  right  about.  It  is  chiefly  applicar 
ble  to  a  cavalry  movement ;  and  some- 
times generally  used  to  express  any 
species  of  facing  about,  vis.  Xei  eane- 
mujuirentjuffu*d  un  certain  endroii^ 
oil  lisjirent  VoUe-faice\  the  enemy  fled 
to  a  certain  spot,  where  they  faced 
abouL 

Volte,  is  also  used  as  a  sea  phrase 
among  the* French  to  express  the  trade 
which  a  vessel  sails;  likewise  the  dif- 
ferent movements  and  tacks  that  a  ship 
makes  in  preparing  for  action. 

VOLTER,  Fr,  In  fencing,  to  volt; 
to  change  ground  in  order  to  avoid  the 
thnisl  of  an  antagonist. 

6B  VOI^ 
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VOLTIG£R»  Fr,  To  Aoat ;  tostream 
Out;  to  hover  «b««t;  £«  c«ivft(erie  too^ 
tige  autour  du  camp  ;  the  cavalry  hovers 
about  the  c«inp«  it  also  meansy  in  the 
man^SB,  to  ride  a  wrnxien  horse  for  t^ie 
purpose  rif  aoquiring  a  good  seat. 

VOLUNTEEH.  In  a  general  ao- 
ceptatioD  of  the  word,  aay  one  who  en- 
ters iotQ  the  service  of  his  owa  accord. 
The  si^nificatioa  of  it  is  more  or  les» 
extensive,  according  to  the  conditions 
on  which  a  man  velnntariiy  en^i^a  to 
bear  arms. 

VoLOMTSBRS^are  atoo  bodies  of  men 
who  assemble  in  time  of  war  to  defend 
th/sAi  resiMCthre  districts,  and  this  ge- 
nerally without  pay. 

To  Volunteer,  To  eng9gis  in  any 
afiair  of  one's  own  accord.  Officers  and 
soldiers  often  volunteer  their  astvicea 
on  the  laoflt  desperate  occasions;  socne- 
times  specifically,  and  sometimes  gene- 
rally. Ueocae  to  volunteer  for  any  par- 
ticokic  enterprij^  or  to  vo^uateer  for 
gpueral  servico.  Xn  some  instances  sol* 
oiers  volunteer  for  a  linnted  period, 
aK»d  witlun  certain  boundaries.  Of  this 
description  fvere  the  drafts  front  the 
militia  in  1798>  who  volunteered  to. 
serve  in  Europe  only.  It  is  not  ouc 
business  to  enter  into  the  impoliey  of 
this  measure;  the  inconvcniencies  which 
have  already  arisen  from  it,  ami  the 
enormous  addition  to  trbe  haUhpay  list-, 
sufficiently  eoadema  it.  We  are  eev* 
tainly  advocates  for  a  limited  period  of 
enlistment,  but  decidedly  repugnant  to 
limited:  sefvjee.  A  real  uoMi^e  kuoivs 
no  boundary  to  his.esert2oiis,  when  t^ 
interest  of  his  cbuAtry  requires  an  ex.- 
tension  of  them. 

The  voluititeers  thai  approach  neater 
to  the  regular  estaJblishmeskt  of  a  mili- 
tia corps  than  any  others,  are  t^e  St. 
George's,  Hanovei^square. 

The  adjutant  has  a  certain  alio wafio^ 
and.  the  Serjeants  and  corpcM-ab  receive 
subsistence  throughout  the  year:  the 
privates^  wlien  they  go  out  fox  eaordse, 
or  when  they  mount  guard.  The  se- 
veral weekly  rate%  encUsiive  of  the  ad- 
,}utaBt,  areas  fbUow, accordiag. t(»  the 
fiiOWrent  ranks.  •  k    &    dl 

DranwQi^or  110 

Drummers,  each  0-7    0 

Drill-serjean&  O    4i    O 

Serjeant  0    3.    O    - 

Corporal  O    %    Q 
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Friyate  for  a  whole  day    0    3  Q 
Ditto  for  half-a  day  0    9    0 

Mounting  guard  0    S  6 

There  are  three  armour-  ^ 
erS)  who  receive  each»  pv>0  ^^  ^ 
week  J 

When  the  seijeants  aod  corpoisb  at- 
tend for  a.%vhole  day^  they  receive  or 
shilling  each ;  but  they  do  not  get  ao; 
thing  wlieo  tliey  goout  \^9  halfatbTonh' 
With  re«pcct  to  tlMS  YolwMecr  sy» 
tern,   of   which    so  inuch   has  b«B 
writteDf  and  coucerohig  which  w  bv 
ny  contradictory  opiuioas  have  ben 
hi^arded  b^  individoals,.  both  k  ^ 
out  of  parliament;  we  cannot  cobcon 
how,  at  this  critical  jimctttie,  aaj  <tf; 
f^rtnoa  should  eiitt  oo  the  0r<™  ^ 
national  utility.    Thftt  thera  are  ^ 
feats  in  its  orgaaisatioB  no  naa  ^ 
pretend  to  deny;  but  llml  thei«<«f 
Its   establiahnienty   »d4    k&  sIsmI 
branches,  may    be    converted  isto  i 
state^engine  of  defence,  thetneitpi^ 
ju(iiced  of  its  oppoeers,  and  wc  «« 
sorry.  6>  add  of  its  techusGai  scoftr; 
audi  reyilersy  must  aehnowiedije  Wbea 
the  enemy  was   on   the   frontiers  oi 
France,  and  a  Victerious,  (hecaise  ai> 
imposing  army  from  escablisbed  l«Vt) 
was  ready  to  storm  ih«  ffates  o^  ^ 
capital,  no  member  oF  the  French  cod- 
veutJoo,  Wi  regular  oM  oficcr,  or  op- 
start  hero  of  the  line,    attemptol  » 
^eiJteo  tUe  euorgies  of  the  cobbb;i. 
by  throwing  *  deasp  npoa  the  ps|^ 
Sjiirit  of  tl«  naiioM.    AU  were  ierit^ 
to  jpin the  thf eaiened  standaid o^d|ar 
met-her  country;   aU  were  rcspecna 
ajli]ia»   and   wl^Ba    uacommoa  ^^ 
was^  ehcitBd    by  aacomaMfl  ok^t 
stances  and  evenly  eatraardtavy  stt- 
tions  were  allotted  to  it.     Tfaoiofa  ^ 
Fayette  hud  dietiaguished  himself  •>* 
regular  officer,  against  the  bravest  lt«pi 
thaft  ever  t^xaesed  the  Ajdantit,  bthai 
too  Hmchkgood  seaee^  and  j(ibom^  ^ 
tiie  best  politidao  hi  the  vtorid)  v« 
much  discernment  not  to  see^  tb«  »• 
ag^egii^  of  a  natiaB  is  asror  »  »^ 
cfespised.    Strary  part  haa  ils  htt^  <>^ 
hk;  aiidif  it  ha  peimkttd  m a»ia^ 
s^anottojacor  come  incoauctvw 
lai^nr  bodies^  it  will  always  oontHbifte 
toi  thna  geaeral  haBimf ,  vbicb  (^ 
stitutes  good  order.    It  is  a  sol«ia»* 
state,  anc^a  mast  felat  exiar  m  ■>'>' 
tafy.gcMiriuBniy  to < causa  sPSfa**^ 
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little  vvithin  himself^  whose  assist- 
ia  person  or  mlndy  roliy  be  use- 
ful to  commuoity ;  but  it  is  more  thtm 
a  solecism,  and  worse  than  ab  error,  to 
depreciate  a  whole  bodj  of  meti.  With 
regard  to  individuals,  it  will  certainly 
not  be  denied,  that  iu  th^  dispensations 
of  Providence,  and  in  the  imfnense  va- 
riety af  the  sifts  of  ijature,  many  may 
be    founds  who^    without  having  been 
boro    in    the  womb  of  grandeur,  or 
broqgbt  up  in  the  lap  of  opulence,  are 
^uaT  to  the  first  employments  of  a 
state.     History  can  furnisn  us  with  in- 
numerable instances  of  this  sort;  and 
tbe  annalfl  of  our  own  times  suffici- 
ently prove  the  justness  of  this  obser- 
vation.    How.  therefore,  any  man  of 
tkua  Island,  wnose  great  boas]^  is  equa- 
lity of  right,  and  whose    pride  is  the 
aristocracy  of  talents!— »could  deKend 
to  invidious  comparisons,  or  degrading 
aninoadversions  before  the  grave  senate 
of  such  a  nation;  or  bow  any  officer,  of 
(X>mmon   sense,   could  be  prejudiced 
asunst  an  active  and  meritorious  indi- 
vtdaal.  because  he  had  not  been  in  the 
line,  IS  a  circumstance  in  our  opinion, 
which    deserves  the  severest  censure. 
This  gentleman  did  not  probably  re- 
collect, that  some  of  the  nest  generals 
io  Europe,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the 
bravest    warriors  on  record,  have  is- 
sued out  of  the  aggregate  of  a  nation, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  out  of  bodies  of 
volunteers. 

To  be  perfectly  in  point,  we  refer 
him  to  the  hibtoiy  of  General  Cham- 
pionet.  This  muii  was  originally  a  com- 
mon scullion,  and  afterwards  cook  at 
the  P^res  dc  la  Charkiy  a  religious  or^ 
der  whose  time  was  devoted  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  at  the  hospitxd  in  the  isle  of 
Rh^.  Yet  he  became  an  officer  of  ex- 
perience, was  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army  of  Naples,  and  gained  a  conir 
pletc  victory  over  the  celebrated  Gene- 
ral Black. 

VOUCHER,  {Pi^ce  justificative; 
preure;  recetCe,Tr.)  A  written  document 
or  proof  upon  winch  any  account  or 
charge  is  established. 

RegimcatMl^VovcRT.RS.  Particular 
documents  which  are  signed  by  regi- 
mental colonels,  paymasters,  adjutants, 
quarter^masters,  &c.  for  pay  and  al- 
lowances, &C. 
yOUGE,  JFV.  A  sort  of  hedging  bUl. 


It  likewise  signifies  an  axe,  which  the 
ancient  bowmen  of  France  had  fixed 
to  tlieir  halberts.  It  is  |l80  called  a 
hunter's  staff. 

VOULQUE,  Pr.  A  sort  of  javelin 
which  was  formerly  used  in  hunting 
the  wildpboar.    See  GviSARMijcas. 

V0US80IR  or  Veusture^  Fr.    The 
bending  of  a  vault. 
VOiyrE,  Ft    A  vault;  an  arch. 
yot7T£  d  da  ^hfUf  Fr.     A  sharp 
raised  vault 

VouTB  en  anse  de  panier,  Fr.  A 
flat  arched  vault. 

VovTBB,  Fr.  To  arch  over.  The 
French  also  use  this  word  figuratively 
as :  Se  vauter^  to  stoop  with  age. 

VOYAGE  iur  Mer,   Fr.      A  sea 

voy^e.    The  French  odl  a  voyage  to 

the  &it  Indies,  Un  voyage  de  lan^  coun. 

UP.    An  adverb  frequently  used  in 

military  phraseology,  viL 

To  cut  vp,  the  same  as  cut  dowi^ 
in  a  military  sense.    See  Cut. 

To  dram  up.  To  put  in  regular  ar* 
ray^  as  to  draw  tip  a  regiment. 

Up.  In  a  state  of  insurrection,  ready 
to  oppose.  This  term  is  also  figura- 
tively used. — As,  my  sou^  ia  up  in  arms. 
Up-^ci.  Adequately  to.  Hence,  up 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Tlia 
French  say,  d  la  hauteur  det  circon^ 
stances.  Up  to  every  thing.  A  trite, 
and  indeed  a  vulgar  phrase,  which  im- 
plies, that  a  person  is  adequate  to  and 
ready  for  every  project  or  undertaking. 
It  is  generally  used  in  a  had  sense. 
TIte  French  say,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  play,  &c  II  a  fait  les  quatre 
coups. 

To  COME  UP  WITH.  {Atteindre,  Tr.\  A 
term  used,  in  the  British  service,  wnen 
an  army  or  detachment  is  in  pursuit  of 
an  enemy,  and  gets  near  enough  to  har- 
rass  and  attack  him. 

Up  !  Exhorting,  exciting,  or  rousing 
to  action. 

Thus,  Dry  den  says: 
Up !  up,  for  honours  sake;  twelve  le- 
mons wait  you, 
And  long  to  call  you  chief. 

Ii£ADS-ff;i.  {La  tite  haute,  Fr.)  A  term 
used  at  the  drill,  by  which  recruits  and 
soldiers  are  cautioned  to  take  an  ere^t 
and  soldier-like  posture,  without  con- 
straint. 

Up.    (Debout,  Fr.)    Rise,  a  word 

of  command   in   the  French  service 

6  U  2  when 
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when  troops  are  in  the  presence  uf  the 
consecrated  host. 

URBA^JICI.  From  Urbanicus,  be- 
longing to  a  city.  A  body  of  armed 
men,  amountmg  to  six  thousand  effec- 
tives, which  was  formed  by  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  for  the  defence  and  in- 
ternal tranouillity  of  Rome :  This  body 
was  dividea  into  four  cohorts^  whicn 
were  quartered  in  a  particukir  part  of 
(he  city  Called  Cattra  Urbana. 

VRILLE,  Fr.    A  wimble. 

VRILLEB,  Fr,  Among  fireworkers, 
to  rise  in  a  spiral  manner,  as  sky-rockets 
do. 

USARH,  Ind.  The  name  of  a  month ; 
which  partiy  corresponds  with  June;  it 
follows  Jeth. 

To  USE.  To  employ  to  any  parti- 
cular purpose;  to  bnng  into  action;  as 
he  used  his  choicest  troops  on  that  de- 
cisive  dav 

USTENSILES,  JPV.    The  necessary 
articles  which  a  soldier  who  is  quarter-  [ 
ed  or  billeted  at  an  inn,  &&  has  a  right 
to  be  supplied  with. 

UsTENSiLES  de  MagazinSf  Fr.  Under 
this  word  are  comprehended  all  the  va- 
rious tools,  implements,  &c.  which  are 
required  in  military  magazines  and 
store-houses. 

UsT  ENSILES  d^un  Vaisteattf  Fr.' Every 
tiling  whicli  is  necessary  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  a  ship. 

UsTEKsiLES  de  Canon,  Fr.  Every 
thing  which  is  required  to  load  and  un- 
load a  piece  of  ordnance,  viz.  the  ram- 
mer, spunge,  priming  horn,  wedges,  &c. 

To  USURP.  (Usurper,  Fr.)  To  seize 
tipnn  by  violence,  or  stratagem. 

Usurper,  {Usurpateur^)  Fr.  Any  per- 
son is  so  called,  wiio  by  foire  or  strata- 
gem gets  possession  oi'  a  power  or  au- 
thority to  which  he  is  not  legally  en- 
titled. 

USURY,  {Usure,  Fr.J  Excessive  inte- 
rest for  money  lent  From  the  Latin 
Usura,  No  class  of  individuals,  per- 
liaps,  (if  we  except  that  of  gamblers) 
gte  sn  often  driven  to  th^  necessity  of 
applying  to  this  ruinous  source  of  ac- 
commodation, as  military  men;  fspe- 
cially  those  of  the  profession,  who  have 
been  placed  apon  the  half-pay  list  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I'he  dan- 
ger", which  attends  every  species  of 
usurious  contract,  is  rendered  less,  and 
the  practice  consequently  'more  fre- 
quent, in  proportion  to  the  nice  sense 


of  honour  that  is  attached  to  a  miliun 

character.    It  is  not,  howerer,  less  crh 

minal,  particularly  with  reg^  to  the 

baif-pay;  and  we  ahould  be  defioat 

in  our  duty  to  the  army  at  larg^or 

whom  alone  we  write— did  we  omit  a 

warn  them  against  the  inudioas  wAjd 

discount,  and  of  temporary  loans.  Nor 

do  we  scruple  to  say,  (however  sacred 

the  word  of  an  officer  most  at  all  tinfi 

be  held)  that  a  deviation  from  it,  nah 

circumstances  of  palpable  extortiofl,  is 

not  dishonourable.     Perhaps  it  nu^ 

not  be  wholly  useless  were  tbie  iepei- 

ture  so  far  to  interfere  as  to  ezprasin 

the  mutiny  bill, 'not  only  the  nollitTof 

all  pecuniary  engagements,  beyond  tiic 

bondjide  interest  of  the  law,  becwcco 

officers  and  monej-lenders;  but  also  n 

make  it  criminal  m  the  latter  to  iojmt 

the  king's  service  by  inveidiflg  ^ 

former  into  promissory  notes,&c  ^ 

regard  to  usury  in  general,  it  bde6ned 

to  be  an  unlawful  profit  which  a  pcnoa 

makes  of  his  money;  in  whicb  sens' 

usury  is  forbidden  by  the  civil  and  «- 

clesiastical,  and  e%'en  by  the  law  <^  oi^ 

ture.  For  the  information  of  those  g» 

tlemen  who  are  in  the  habits  of  accooh 

modating  officers,  it  may  not  be  il7d^ 

vaut  to  state,  that  by  stat  13  Aniii  c 

16,  which  is  called  the  statute  ag^t 

ExceMsive  Usury,  it  is  ordained,  t^t  ao 

person  shall  take  for  the  loan  of  any 

mone^i  or  other  thing,  above  the  nine 

of  five  pounds  for  the  forbearance « 

one  hundred  pounds  for  a  year;  and  » 

in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  ie«ff 

sum :  and  it  is  declared,  that  alt  hoa^ 

contracts^  and  assurances,  made  w 

payment  of  any  principal  sumtobetejj 

on  usury,  above  that  rate,  shall  be  tow; 

and  that  whosoever  shall  take,  accept* 

or  receive,  by  way  of  corrupt  hBTpiSf 

loan,  &C.  a  greater  interest  thaa  6  per 

cent,  shall  forfeit  treble  the  value  ol 

the  money  lent,  provided  tbc  infoni»- 

turn,  is  laid  within   the  space  of  one 

year,  for  the  borrower  <v  informer,  aw* 

of  two  years  for  the  king;  and  a/so  Jm* 

scriveners,  solicitors,  and  driven  of  b''' 

gains,  shall  not  take  or  receive  abovt 

rive    sliiUings    for    the   procuring  o» 

the  loan  of  one  hundred  pounds  wf 

one  year,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  w*"^ 

pounds.  . 

In  an  action  brought  for  o*'*'^' ^ 

statute  made  against  it  must  be  />^ 
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«d ;  and  in  pleading  an  usurious  ooi^ 
tract,  as  a  bar  to  an  action,  the  whole 
matter  is  to  be  set  forth  specially,  be- 
cause it  lies  within  the  party's  own  pri* 
vity;  yet  on  an  information  on  the 
atatute  for  making  such  contract,  it  is 
suHicient  to  mention  the  corrupt  bar- 

fun  generally;  because  matters  of  this 
ind  aie  supposed^  to  be  privily  (rant- 
acted;  and  such  information  may  be 
brought  by  a  stranger.  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
S48.  See  Ord  on  Ihury^  also  Benthmn. 
It  will  likewise  be  remembered,  that 
upon  an  information  on  the  statute 
sigainst  Usury,  he  that  borrows  the 
money  may  lie  a  witness^  after  he  has 
paid  the  same. 

UTENSILS.  In  a  military  sense, 
are  necessaries  due  toevei^  soldier,  and 
to  be  furnished  by  his  host,  where  he 
is  in  quarters^  viz.  bed  with  sheets,  a 

5ot^  a  glass  or  cup  to  drink  out  of,  a 
ish,  a  place  at  the  fire,  and  a  candle. 
See  BilUHnf. 

Utensils,   ij^c,  directed  to  he  provided 
for  the  uie  ef  regimental  hmpitali. 
In  page  19,  of  the  Regulations  for 
the  Sick,  it  is  stated,  that  each  hospi- 
tal ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  slipper 
bath,  or  bathing  tub,  two  water-buckets, 
one  dozen  of  Osnaburgh  towels,  one 
dozen  of  flannel  cloths,  half  a  dozen 
of  large  sponges,    combs,  razors,  and 
soap;   two  large  kettles,    capable  of 
making  soup  for  30  men,  two  large  tea 
kettles,  two  large  tea-pots,  two  sauce- 
pans, 40  tin  cans  of  one  pint  each,  40 
spoons,  one  dozen  of  knives  and  forks, 
'  two  tlose-stoots,  two  bed-pans,  and  two 
urinals. 

A  regiment,  consisting  of  1000  men, 
and  provided  with  three  medical  per- 
sons, ought  to  be  furnished  with  hospi- 
tal necessaries  and  utensils  for  at  least 
40  patients.  It  should  be  provided  with 
40  cotton  night-caps,  40  sets  of  bedding, 
in  the  proportion  of  four  for  every  hun- 
dred men;  each  set  consisting  of  one 
paillasse,  one  straw  mattress,  one  bol- 
ster, three  sheets,  two  blankets,  and 
*one  rug. 

For  regiments  of  smaller  number,  the 
quantity  of  hospital  necessaries  will  of 
course  be  proportionally  reduced 

Bakery  Utensils.  The  following 
list  of  bakery  utensils,  being  the  pro- 
portion requisite  for  an  army  of  36,000 
meuy  has  been  extracted  from  the  Bri- 


tish Commissary,  to  which  useful 
tise  we  refer  the  military  reader  for  a 
specific  description  of  field  ovens,  &c, 
and  field  bakery,  page  16,  &c. 

13  double  iron  ovens,  11  feet  longi 
9  feet  diameter,  and  3  feet  high ;  88 
troughs  and  their  covers,  16  feet  long, 
3  feet  wide^  and  3  feet  deep,  to  knead 
the  dough. 

12  Ui^  canvas  tents  (having  doubla 
coverings)  3SI  feet  long,  and  24  feet 
wide,  to  make  the  bread  in. 

4  ditto^  to  oool  and  deposit  the  bread 
in. 

2  ditto,  to  deposit  the  meal  and 
empty  sacks  in. 

SOO  boardsy  8  feet  long,  and  If  feet 
wide,  to  carry  the  bread  to  the  ovea 
and  back  when  baked ;  24  small  scales 
to  weigh  the  dough,  with  weights  froai 
half  an  ounce  to6lb;  24  small  lampt 
for  night  work;  24  small  hatchets;  24 
scrapers,  to  scrape  the  dough  from  the 
troughs;  12  copper  kettles,  containing 
each  from  10  to  12  pails  of  water:  12 
trevets  for  ditto ;  12  barrels  with  han- 
dles, to  carry  water,  containing  each 
from  6  to  7  pails. 

12  pails,  to  draw  water;  24  yokes 
and  hooks,  to  carry  the  barrels  by  nand ; 
24  iron  peles,  to  shove  and  draw  the 
bread  from  the  ovens;  24  iron  pitch- 
forks, to  turn  and  move  the  firewoo4 
and  coals  in  the  ovens ;  24  spare  handles, 
14  feet  long,  for  the  peles  and  pitch* 
forks;  24  rakes,  with  handles  of  the 
same  lensili,  to  clear  away  the  coals  and 
cinders  from  the  ovens ;  4  large  scales, 
to  weigh  tlie  sacks  and  barrels  of  meal, 
and  capable  of  weigliing  500lb.;  4  tri- 
angles for  the  said  scales;  to  each  must 
be  added  500lb.  of  weights,  3  of  lOOlb. 
each,  2  of  50lb.  each,  and  downwards 
to  half  a  pound. 

UTER.  A  bladder  to  swim  with. 
This  machine  is  mentioned  in  Cesar's 
Commentaries,  and  was  frequently  used 
by  the  Romani>  in  crossing  rivers,  &c. 

VUE,  Fr.  Sight;  view;  prospect; 
look,  &c.  The  French  say,  Le$  ar^ 
meet  font  en  vue,  Tlie  armies  are  in 
sight  of  one  another.  Camper  en  rue 
de  CcnncmL  To  encamp  in  sight  of  the 
enemy.  Marcher  i  vue  de  payt.  To 
march  by  guess,  or  without  any  parti- 
cular direction  to  move  by.  - 
A  vcE,<rari/,  Fr.  Visibly. 
\'vt  de  ioute  Ivnguew  'gt  de  toute 

hauteur^ 
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ktuiturf  Fr.  When  yoa  stand  directlt 
•pposite  tlie  center  of  a  pian  or  build- 
ittg»  the  Mpecfc  is  called  Fue  de  frmUf 
a  front  view;  when  placed  oq  on6  of 
file  aidte.  it  is  called  Vue  de  tAtCf  a  aide 
▼iew;  when  die  building  is  seen  from 
•ne  bf  ks  corners,  the  aspect  is  annlar. 
VULCANO,  (Vokan;  Fr.y  a  burn- 
ing   mountain    which    throws    forth 


flames,    smoke,    and    aahes;    such  e 
Mount  Vesuriusy  Moaac  JEtna. 

VULNEEABLE,  aoaccptire  of 
wounds;  liable  to  ezteroal  iojories;  o- 
pable  of  being  taken ;  as,  tlie  town  is  a- 
tremdy  vulnerable  in  such  sooarter.  It 


is  also  applied  to  military  dispositioi», 
viz.  the  army  was  vuioemUe  in  ^  cat 
tcj  or  on  the  left  wing. 


W. 


^trAD,  (Bourrty  Fr.)  in  gunnery,  a  || 
'^^  substance  made  of  hay  or  straw, 
and  sometimes  of  tow  rolled  up  tight  in 
a  ball.  It  serves  to  be- put  iuto  a  gun 
afler  the  powder,  ancl  rammed  home,  to 
prevent  the  powder  from  being  scatter- 
ed, which  would  have  no  effect  if  left 
unconfined. 

*  Wad-AooX:,  a  strong  iron  screw,  like 
those  that  serve  for  drawing  corks, 
mounted  upon  a  wooden  handle,  to 
draw  out  the  wads,  or  any  part  of  car- 
tridges,.  which  often  remain  in  guns, 
and  wlien  accumulated  stop  up  tlie 
vent. 

WAX>-m«7/,  a  hollow  form  of  wood  to 
make  the  wads  of  a  prooer  size. 

WADA  or  WADADARY,  Ind.  a 
farm  of  a  district. 

WADABUNDY,  InJ,  stated  pe- 
riods  or  dates,  on  which  money  is  to 
be  paid. 

WADADAR,  Ifui.  a  government 
officer,  who  is  responsible  for  the  rents 
of  a  zemindary. 

WADDING,  hay  or  straw,  or  any 
other  forage,  generally  carried  along 
with  the  guns  to  be  made  into  wads. 

Experiioents  relative  to  the  effects  of 
Wadding.  The  quantity  of  powder  re- 
quisite to  raise  a  shell  weighing  2181b. 
clear  of  the  mortar  and  bed  wsm>  found 
tobe4oz.  12  dr.  without  an v  wadding; 
l>ut  with  the  help  of  a  little  wadding, 
rammed  over  tlic  powder,  3  oz.  1  dr. 
were  sulTicienc.  The  powder  requisite 
to  raise  a  shell  weighing  1061b.  clear  of 
the  mortar  and  bed,  was  found  to  be 
B  oz.  6  dr.  without  any  wadding;  but 
with  wadding,  properly  rammed  over 


the  powder,  9  oz.  were  foond  to  be  s^ 
ficient. 

To  raise  a  shell  of  16\h.  4  dr.  were 
sufficient  without  waddinig^  and  onlj 
3  dr.  with  wadding. 

And  to  raise  a  shell  of  8lb.  2  dr.  wen 
enough  without  wadding  and  1  dr.  two- 
thirds  with  wadding. 

Prom  the  above  experiments  it  may 
be  ob&ervedy  that  the  judiciotts  ramnung 
of  a  little  wadding  over  the  powder, 
adds  about  {  part  of  the  whole  efiect. 
;  WAGON,  m  the  anny,  (CAoHoT,  Fr.) 
is  a  four-wheel  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  for  sundry  uses. 

A/nmunitian-W AGOV^  (Chariot  /ar- 
tillcrie,  Fr.)  a  carriage  oiade  for  trans- 
porting all  kinds  of  stores,  as  also  to 
carry  bread,  it  being  lined  round  in  die 
inside  with  basket-work. 

WAGON-Traifi,  the  wagons^  carts, 
&c.  that  are  provided  for  the  use  of  an 
army  are  so  called.  la  pege  25,  of  the 
British  Commissary  we  find  the  follow- 
ing observations  concerning  this  neces- 
sary establishment  "The  great  en- 
gine in  the  hands  of  the  conunissariar, 
on  which  the  movements  of  an  army 
depend,  is  a  proper,  establishment  oif 
wagons.  In  all  wars  where  a  British 
army  has  taken  the  fields  great  ahaso 
have  unfortunately  prevail^  in  this  de- 
partment, and  it  even  now  renaios  a 
problem,  whether  government  ought  to 
purchase  wagons  and  horses,  and  form 
temporary  establishments^  or  whether 
the  army  should  be  provided  with  a 
train  by  contractors? 

In  the  seven  years  war,  there  was  a  ^ 
neral  contractor  for  the  wagon  traio* 

and 
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aticf  his  codtrect  was  kejJt  ap  until  th* 
very  y^Kt  befm  the  peace»  vtlien  ^o- 
venuneot  bought  dte  train  of  him*    In 
the  AnMricftn  war,  wagons  ware  ooo- 
sidered  almost' aa  a  privilege  by  the  de- 
pasrtments  to  which  they  were  attached, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  gentleman  (we 
presume  Brook  Watson)  ia3t  sent  there 
aa   commissary  general,  who  found  it 
necessary  U>  make  ^reat  reforms  in  that 
branch  of  the  semoe.    The  same  gen- 
tJeniMii,  when  be  went  out  to  the  con- 
tinent with  the  late  army,  (viz.  in  1799) 
made  uie  of  the  wagons  of  different 
contrecCors:   but  iu  the  beginning  of 
1794^    as   experiment  waa    made  by 
nusiog  a  corps  called  the  corps  of  royal 
wagoners,  and  purchasing  wa^^onsand 
horses.    Of  this  corps  Uttle  need  be 
said,  as  its  noiserabl^  state  became  prp- 
▼erlnai  in   the  army:*  it  failed  cqm- 
pieteij  iii  every  part ;  and  on  many  oo- 
oaiioiis,  the  service  ssffered  very  mst^ 
rially  in  oenseqaence. 

The  idea  of  this  corns  was  probably 
tal^en  from  the  floe  weU-regulated  esta- 
hhsbiaent  of  Austrian  wagons.  This  is  a 
slsodiag  estabKihmefkt  kept  up  is  peace 
and  war,  bsviog  officers  and  men  tnioed 
to  the  service^  ahd  a  system  improved 
and  perfected  tbrosgh  s  socoession  of 
years.    The  ingenious  author  very  pro- 
perly reaaarks,  that  soch  an  eAabush- 
laeot  is  oeoessary  to  Austria  on  ac- 
couat  of  lis  large  military  force,  which 
isceaslaBtiy  kept  op;  but  that  it  is  a^ 
terly  impssiible  for  G^cat  Britaia  to 
procars  a  similar  oas  upon  the  spur  of 
tbo  momeai.  He  further  remarks,  with 
great  jostaesB,  that  the  excellent  roads 
of  Englasfl,  also  render  it  difficult  to 
find  English  drivers  capable  of  acting 
in  fsreigaeoantries  in  the  same  csf^- 
atj;  tM  carriages  in  those  coontries 
faosg  CDOstnicted   purposely  fur    the 
roods^    aod  both  diferent  from  toy 
thing  seen  hers. 

Bad,  therefore,  as  were  the  contract 
iM^goaa  in  the  rampnign,  oi  1794>  they 
certainly  did  far  better  service  than  the 
royal  corps  of  wacponera. 

Accordingly  the  royal  train  was  sold, 
and  every  pnrehasar  of  not  less  than  50 
wagons  was  adnutted  to  the  advantages 
of  a  contract  for  all  the  i^agons  he  pur- 
chased ;  he  was  insored  the  duration  of 
his  contract  for  dires  monih^  and  was 
onij  to  deposit  oaeithird  of  the  oost,  tl- 
lowiSg  the  remainder  to  be  paid  ont  of 
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his  earnings.  The  form  of  the  contrAct 
and.  the  pay  of  the  wagons  were  pre 
viously  fixejl,  and  by  this  mode  a  most 
advantageous  sale  was  procured,  while 
a  new  set  of  contractors  were  intro* 
duced,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
obliging  old  contractors  to  reduce  their 
pricv-s,  and  to  come  under  the  same  temia? 

The  spaca  of  ground  occupied  by  m 
wagon  mith  Jour  horses,  is  about  1<I. 
paces ;  a  mile  will,  therefore,  hold  117 
wagons ;  but  allowing  a  short  distance 
between  each  wagpn  in  travelling,  a  laila 
may  be  said  to  contain  aboat  100  waf» 
^ons.  Wugons,  in  convoy,  nay  trStil 
from  one  to  two  miles  per  hoor^  aOi* 
cording  to  the  roads  and  other  circum^ 
stances.  A  great  object  in  oowroyw  is  Uk 
preserve  the  horses  as  ranch  as  possible 
from  fatigue*  For  this  purpose^  if  tbt* 
convoy  amounts  Co  maoy  hundred  wag- 
gons,  they  must  be  divided  into  din« 
sioBs  of  not  more  than  500  each.  Should 
it  ooBsbt  of  thousands,  it  will  be  ad* 
visable  to  divide  xhem  into  grmnd  diri* 
sions,  and  then  again  into  tobdivisisns 
of  500  each:  by  tlas  means,  aod  che 
time  of  departure  being  calcolatsd  by* 
the  following  rules,  each  dfvinon  au^ 
remain  at  rest,  till  just  before  its  thtie 
of  movement;  and  which  wiU  oreteac 
the  necessity  rjf  the  latter  part  or  a  Isfga 
convoy  being  harrassed  for  a  ooander^ 
able  time  before  its  tarn  feo  mots. 

Rule  U  T^find  the  time  in  wfnckMf 
nrnnber  qf  ttru^oru  mmy  h6  driven  ejfT; 
Divide  the  number  of  w^ons  by  100^ 
and  multiply  fay  the  time  of  trawlhof 
one  mile. 

Kale  9.  To  find  the  time  inwkick  «a^ 
number  of  umgans  wtU  drvm  aver  say 
number  ^  miles :  To  the  time  ihcytahtf 
in  driving  off,  add  the  tims  aay  oas  of 
the  wagons  takes  to  teasel  tbt  dil* 
taoce. 

Tim  diflereat  dinsioos  of  tis  omfes 
should  be  numbered,  and  obliged  eacB 
day  to  change  the  order  of  their  msroki* 

'"Wagoner,  (Ckarretkr,  Pr.)  om 
who  drives  a  wagon. 

Corps  cfYfAOontLnifOr  Roy^WAOdv 
CorpSf  {Corps  de  Charretiers,  Pr.)  a  body 
of  mea  originally  employed  ia  the  eout» 
miasariste.  k  now  forms  a  pare  of  die 
regular  army. 

WAINRbPC,  tbs  larae  coid  with 
which  the  load  is  tied  on  Uis  wagsa. 

WAIT, 
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WAIT,  to  lie  in  wait;  to  lay  wait. 
See  Ambusu. 

In  WAITING.  This  term  is  used, 
in  the  British  service,  to  mark  out  the 
person  whose  tar(v  is  next  for  duty ;  as 
ofiicer  in  waiting. 

Field  Officer  ih  Watting,  a  monthly 
duty  taken  by  the  field  ollicers  of  the 
three  regiments  of  Foot  Ouards,  who 
attend  his  majesty  on  Court  days,  ro 
present  the  detail' of  this  corps,  and 
receive  the  parole  or  other  orders  from 
lumr  personally,  which  are  afterwards 
ciyen  to  the  guards  in  orders..  The 
ield  officer  in  waiting  commands  all 
ibe  troops  on  duty,  and  has  the  irom^ 
diate  care  of  his  Majesty's  person  with- 
out doors,  as  the  gold  stick  has  of  it 
while  in  Court.  The  latter  also  re- 
ceives the  parole  from  the  King^ 

WAKANAGUR,  Ind.  a  writer  of 
•ccnrrences. 

To  WALK,  ($e  promener^  Fr.)  ge- 
nerally speaking,  to  move  with  the  or- 
dinary pace  of  man ;  it  is  likewise  said 
with  respect  to  horses.  When  the 
term  u  applied  to  the  latter,  it  is  com- 
monly used  in  an  active  sense ;  as  to 
walk  a  horse^  promcner  un  ehevuly  Fr. 

Walk  about  I  a  military  term  used 
by  British  officers  when  they  approach 
n  sentry,  and  think  proper  to  wave  the 
ceremony  of  being  rested  to. 

WALL,  a  aeries  of  brick^  stone,  or 
other  materials,  carried  upwards,  and 
cemented  with  mortar,  when  used  in 
the  plural  number,  wall  signifies  forti- 
fication ;  works  built  for  defence. 

Chinete  Wall,  or  the  great  wall  in 
China,  a  wall  of  immense  extent,  which 
the  Chinese  built  to  secure  their  coun- 
try from  the  ihcui'sions  of  their  neigh- 
bours, but  which  was  not  found  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  keep  out  the  Tartars. 
This  wall,  which  has  lasted  one  thou- 
sapd  nine  hundred  and  thirty  odd  years, 
is  still  in  good  condition:  it  compre- 
hends, in  circumference,  five  hundred 
leagues;  runs  over  mountains,  down 
into  vallies  and  steep  descents,  and  is, 
almost  in  every  part,  more  than  20  feet 
in  breadth,  and  30  in  height 

To  be  driven  to  the  Wall,  (Eire  aiv 
eulCf  Fr.)  a  figurative  term,  signifying 
to  be  so  pressed,  that  you  can  neither 
advance  nor  retreat. 

Walls  rf  a  Tent  or  Marquee^  that 
part  of  the  canvas  which  is  attached  to 


the  fly  or  top  bv  means  of  hooks  and 
e^pes,  and  whictt  is  fixed  to  thscvt^ 
with  wooden  pegs.  These  walls  shoDi(i 
be  frequeutly  lowered  in  order  to  adnut 
fresh  air.  When  there  is  aa  bospiul 
tent,  this  precaution  is  iodispensibie, 
if  the  weather  wiW  permit 
WALLET.    Sec  IUvBR5ACI,K>i^ 

SACK. 

WAPENTAKE,  (from  the  Ssm} 
the  same  as  what  we  call  a  huulrcc, 
and  more  especially  used  io  the  north- 
ern counties  beyond  tlie  Trent  There 
have  been  several  conjectures  as  to  tbe 
original  of  the  word ;  one  of  wlrid  »> 
that  anciently  musters  were  oMdc  d 
the  armour  and  weapons  of  the  v^ 
tants  of  every  hundred;  and  froa 
those  that  could  not  find  sufidcst 
pledges  of  their  g9od  abeating,  ther 
weapons  were  taken  aw«y;  whescea 
is  said  wapentake  is  derived.  Spo^ 
says  it  was  so  named,  of  toacking  tK 
weapon  or  spear  of  thor  aldenoan,  vn 
swearing  to  follow  htm  faithfallj,  aid 
serve  their  prince  trtriy. 

WAR,  a  contest  or  difieren«  » 
tween  princes,  statasy  or  lai^  ^^f^ 
of  people,  which,  not  being  detenmn- 
ble  by  the  ordinary  measures  of  joswe 
and  equity,  is  referred  to  the  dedsioo 
of  the  sword,  flee 

It  is  that  important  eveot,  for  whitf 
all  military  educatioQ  bdestgoedtop 
pare  the  soldier.  It  is  for  diis  that  lo 
peace,  he  receives  the  indulgence  of  > 
suHsifttcnce  from  society;  aod  for  tk» 
he  is  gratefully  boaad  to  secore  the  re 
pose  of  that  society  from  the  ootn? 
of  an  enemy,  and  to  guard  its  pw*** 
sions  from  the  devastations  «  u^* 
vaders. 

Although  it  would  be  as  iieedl€S5» 
it  is  impossible  to  shew,  howi>ft«  w^ 
art  of  tne  soldier  has  accompli«hwl  tw 
design  of  its  institution,  we  shall,  ho*' 
ever,  distinguish  those  wars  which  ire 
remarkable  for  having  obtaiaed  tiie 
blessings  of  peac€  to  this  kiogdoffi  V^ 
the 

War  with  Scotland,  1068. 

Peace  with  Jpl^ySs. 
War  with  France,  1116. 

Peace  with  j^^JJ^ 

War  with  France,  1161. 

Peace  with  ditto,  1186.  ^^ 


WAR 
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Civil  war 


Peace 


War 
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War  again  widi  Franoe,  with  success, 
1194. 

with  ditto,  1105. 

reiMwed,  1215. 
ended,  1216 
with  France,  1224 
ended,  1243. 
1262. 

[ended,  12G7. 
with  France,  1294. 
with  Scotland,  1296. 
^  with  France,  1299. 
1  witli  .Scotland,  1323. 
again  with  Scotland/  1327. 
ended,  132a 

a{^ain  with  /Scotland,  1333. 
with  France,  1339. 
Pcac«  with  France,  May  8,  1360. 

C  with  France^  1368. 
War -<  civil,  1400. 

(  with  Sorjtland,  1400. 
Peace  with  France,  May  31, 1420. 

C  with  France,  1422. 
War  *<  civil  between  York  and  Lan- 

(     caster,  1462. 
Peace  with  France,  Oct.  1741. 

^^  I  with  France,  Oct.  6, 1492. 

n  5  ^^^  ^i^^>  ^^^«  ^>  ^^^^- 

^^^   Kith  Scotland,  1502. 

\\T     5  ^^^'  France,  Feb.  4,  1512. 

^^^^  i  with  Scotland,  1513. 

Peace  with  France,  Aug.  7, 1514. 

-v        .  .  5  ditto,  1522. 

W«^^'^^?  Scotland,  1522. 

Peace  with   5  F™"<»>  1527. 
reacewitn  ^  Scotland,  1542. 

War  with  Scotland,  directly  after. 
Peace. with    France  and   Scotland, 
June  7, 1546. 

War  with  \  S<»'^^»  1^*7- 
war  witn  ^  p^^  ^^g 

Peace  with  both,  March  6,  1550. 

C  civil,  1553. 
War  <  with  France,  June  7,  1557. 

(  with  Scotland,  1557. 

w        -^L  I  Scotland,  1570. 
War  with  J  Sp^^^  1M8. 

Peace  with  ditto,  Aug.  18, 1604. 

Peace  witu  Spain  and  France,  April 
14,  1699. 


War  J  °*^**»    1^"*^- 

r^^  i  with  the  Dutch,  1651. 
Peace  with  ditto,  April  5,  1654. 
War  with  Spain,  1655. 
Peace  with  Spain,  Sept.  10,  1660.  * 
■\v        '*u  J  France,  Jan.  26,  1666. 
war  witft  ^  Den,„ark,  Oct.  19,  1^366. 
Peace  with  the  French,  Danes, 'and. 
Dutch,  Aug.  24,  1667.' 

Peace  with  Spain,  Feb.  13,  1668. 
War  with  the  Aigerines,  Sept.  6, 1669. 
Peace  with  ditto,  Nov.  19,  1671. 
War  with  the  Dutch,  March,  1672. 
Peace  with  ditto,  Feh.  28,  1674.       ' 
War  with  France,  May  7,  1689. 
Peace  general,  Sept.  20,  1697. 
War  with  France,  May  4,  1702. 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  March  13,  1713. 
War  witli  Spain,  Dec.  1718. 
Peace  with  ditto,  1721. 

War  witli  \  ^""'  ^''^^• 

war  wiui  J  Ynnce,  March  31, 1744. 

Peace  with  France  and  Spain,  Feb. 
10,  1763. 

War  with  the  Caribbs  of  St.  Vincent 
in  1773. 

War  S  ^^v^'t  ^^  America,  commenced 

^^*"^  \     July  14,  1774. 

r  with  France,  Feb.  6,  1778. 

War  ^  with  Spain,  April  1780. 
'     I  with  llulland,  1780 

Peace  witli  France,         •% 

Spain,  f  Sept.  S* 

Holland,       f    1803. 
America,      J 

War  with  France  by  the  English, 
Prussians,  Austriaiis,  and  other  Germad 
powers,  in  1793. 

Peace  between  Prussia  and  the  French 
Republic,  1795. 

Peace  between  Spain  and  the  French 
Republic,  U95.  ^ 

Fence  between  the  French  and  the 
Sardinians  in  1796. 

Peace  between  the  French  and  the 
Austriaus  in  1797. 

War  between  the  British  and  Tippoo 
Saib  in  India,  in  1797. 

Wai  with  the  French  Republic  by 
the  Anstrians,  Russians,  Neapolitans^ 
&c.  1793. 

War  with  the  Turks,  and  the  invasion 
of  Egypt,  iu  1798. 

Peace  between  the  French  and  the 
Russians  in  1799. 
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Peace  between  the  French  and  Au»- 
trians  in  1600. 

Preliminanes  of  pence  commeneed 
between  the  French  nnd  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  con^uence  of  the  re- 
duction of  Egypt  by  the  British  forces 
in  1601. 

Preliuiiuariesof  peace  betyeen  France 
and  Great  Britain,  &q  1801. 

War  between  the  British  forces  to 
Indid  and  Holkar,  1803. 

i*eoc?  with  the  same^  1806* 

War  between  France  and  Great  Brir 
tain,  1809, 

War  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain. 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Batavian  Republic, 

War  between  Great  Britaid^  Kassia, 
Sweden  and  Austria,  united  a^^inst 
France,  or  more  properly  against  Bona- 
parte, fiurnamcd  the  £mperor  Na- 
poleon, 1806. 

There  are  five  diSerent  kinds  of  war, 
each  of  which  is  to  be  conducted  diffe- 
rently the  one  from  the^  other,  viz.  the 
offensive :  the  defensive ;  that  between 
equal  powers ;  the  auxiliary,  which  is 
teamed  on  opt  of  out  o^n  territories  to 
succour  a  priuce  or  ally,  or  to  assist  a 
weaker  whom  a  more  poivterful  prince 
has  attacked;  and  a  civil  war. 

Offensive  war  must  be  long  meditated 
on  in  private  bclfore  it  hue  openly  under- 
taken (  whten  the  success  will  depend 
upon  two  essential  points;  that  the 
plan  be  ju&tly  formed,  and  t)ie  enter- 
isrize  c»»nducted  with  order.  It  should  ' 
1)6  well  and  maturely  considei'ed  and 
digested,  and  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
lest)  (however  able  the  prince  or  his 
council  may  be,)  some  of  the  pl-ecaii- 
tions  necessary  to  be  taken,  be  disco- 
vered. These  precautions  are  in6nite 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Abroad,  they  consist  in  alliances  and 
security  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  medi- 
tated expedition,  foreign  levies,  andtlie  ! 
buying  up  of  warlike  ammunition,  as 
irveil  to  increase  yonr  own  stores  as  tb 
|)rcvcAt  the  enemy  from  getting  them. 

Th^  precai^tions  at  home,  consist  in 
providing  for  the  security  of  onr  dijstani 
frontiers,  levying  hew  trodps,  ornug- 
mentin^  the  old  ones,  with  as  little  noise 
aa  poasibiie ;  furnishing  your  magaitfines 
with  ammunition;  conscnictine carnages 
for  artillery  and  provisions ;  baying  up 
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horses*  which  ahouki  be  done  as  and 
as  possible  among  your  nadibo«»; 
both  to  prevent  tbetr  fttmid»g  tbe 
enemy,  aad  to  preserve  yonr  ova  iv 
the  cavalry,  and  the  paiticnlw  equipap* 
of  the  officers. 

Defensive  war  may  be  divided  m 
three  kinds.  It  is  estbera  war  lustaioed 
by  a  priuce»  who  is  suddenly  attsctol 
by  another  superior  so  bim  in  troopi 
and  in  means;  or  a  prince  oiak«  t^ 
sort  of  war  by  choice  on  one  side  of 
bis  frontiers,  whUe  he  carries  on  ofo- 
sive  war  elsewhei«;  or  it  is  a  war  be- 
come defensive  by  the  loss  ef  a  btctk. 

A  defebsive  war  which  a  pfinoel^ 
tacked  by  a  superior  enemy  sastiiB. 
depends  enurely  on  the  capadtj  «f  bi 
general.       His  particular  appiioitMa 
should  be,  to  chose  advantageoasciafs 
to  stop  die  entaiy,  witboot  howe^, 
beit^  oblige  to  fif^t  him ;  to  aiaJt^ 
smaU  advantages ;  to  harass  snd  ppr- 
plei  t^  enemy  in  his  Ibraging  P^^ 
and  to  oblige  thett  to  go  oat  wito  gntf 
escorts;  tso  attack  the  convoys;  to  rec- 
der  the  passages  of   rivers  of  defiift 
as  difficult  tq  th^  as  possible;  to  force 
them  ro  keep  togebh^ ;  if  they  wast » 
attack  a  town,  to  throw  in  succours  fc^ 
fore  it  is  invested,     in  the  heffoai^ 
his    chief   aitn  sbovld  be^   tb  secure 
the  enemy's  respect  by  las  f^bso? 
and  activity,    and  bjr    forciae  kirn  to 
be  circumspect   in    hia  mairdies  ind 
manner  of  Mcampoieat,  to  gaio  tii^ 
himself,  and  make  the  enetay  lose  it 
An  able  general,    csBvfistff  psr*^ 
these  niaxims^  will  givte  ooaiags  fis  ^ 
soldiers,  and  to  the  inhahitsats  of  tK 
country ;  he  affords  time  to  his  pnocs^ 
take  proper  pHecantions  to  resiit  toe 
enemy    who  attacks  him;    '^^^ 
changes  the  nature  tvf  this  dissgreesbif 
and  vexations  kind  of  waHaie* 

The  msftagement  of  a  defo^ve  «ir 
Inquires  more  military  judgmeat  mo 
tliat  of  an  ofoisive  one.  . 

A  war  bet\veen  equal  powers,  ii  ^ 

in  which  the  neighbouring  prinos  tsw 

no  partf  so  ioiig  a^  the  briligereot  psititf 

obtain  no  great  advantage,   the  one 

over  the  btmsr.    This  sort  of  war  *^ 

should  last  long  if  yon  want  to  rcsp  ^1 

advantages  ftvm  it.    As  to  its  f^ 

they  are  eatircfy  confoittaUs  to  t°^ 

already  given ;  but  we  may  lookoo» 

as  a  certain  nuoim  in  thb  sort  of  **'' 
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that  ibc  gtneral  who  is  th«  moBt  acdv« 
mMkd  penecmtingy  will  ever  in  the  end 
prevail  over  him,  who  possesses  these 
qualities  in  a  lesser  dcgrse;  because,  by 
Ais  activity  and  peaeCration,  he  will 
multiply  small  advantages,  till  at  lasl 
they  procure  him  a  decisive  supenoritv. 
Xhe  socoess  which  has  attended  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  movements  of  the  French  ar- 
mieSyisastrongillustration  of  thismaiim. 
A  general  wl|o  is  eontiaually  attentive 
to  procnre  himself  small  advantages, 
«ver  ohtaine  his  end,  which  is  to  ruin 
tho  enemy's  anny ;  in  which  case  he 
•hangss  the  aataiv  of  the  war,  and 
mMdces  it  oBeosive;  which  should  ever 
be  the  chief  ol^eot  of  his  prince. 

AtunUaty  Wxa,  is  that  in  which  a 
j^nee  saooours  his  neighbours,  either 
la  eonsequenee  of  alliances  or  engage- 
BMnts  entered  into  with  than ;  or  some- 
times to  jjtevent  their  falling  under  the 
power  of  an  ambitious  prince. 

If  it  be  in  virtue  of  treaties,  he  ol^ 
aerves  them  religiously,  in  furnishing 
the  number  of  troops  prescribed,  and 
even  oliwing  to  aogflBtnt  his  quota,  if 
required;  or  in  making  a  cGversion 
by  attacking  the  common  enemy,  or  his 
Jties. 

If  it  be  to  prevent  a  neighbouring 
prinoe  from  being  crushed  by  a  power, 
who  after  this  oonouest  may  become 
dangeroos  to  yourself,  there  are  several 
measures  to  wt  taken  for  your  own  par- 
ticular interest.  One  of  the  chief  is,  to 
evaet  from  those  you  succour,  the  pos- 
session of  Bome  place  in  security,  lest 
they  make  their  peace  without  your 
knowledge,  or  to  your  prejudice. 

The  genera],  tlierefore,  who  is  chosen 
for  the  command  of  this  auxiliary  corps, 
should  liave  wisdom,  penetration,  and 
foresight;  wisdom,  to  preserve  a  proper 
discipline  in  his  corps,  that  the  allied 
prince  may  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  him;  foresight  and  penetration,  to 
prevent  his  troops  suflfenng  for  want  of 
subsistence,  or  being  exposed  to  the 
perils  of  war,  but  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  with  those  of  the  allied  prince; 
and,  finally,  that  nothing  shall  pass 
without  bis  knowledge,  which  may  be 
prejudicial  to  his  master. 

Cm/  or  iniestine  Wxn,  is  that  be- 
tween subjects  of  the  nme  realm,  or 
httween  parties  in  the  same  state.  In 
this  sense^  we  say,  the  civil  yimn  of  the 
lUmaas  destroyed  the  republic;  the 


y  civil  wars  of  Grenada  ruined  the  power 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain ;  the  civil  wars 
in  England  began  1641,  and  ended  in 
the  kib^s  death. 

Religioui  War,  is  war  maintained 
in  a  state  on  account  of  religion,  one 
of  the  parties  refusing  to  toferate  the 
other. 

Hofy  War,  is  that  species  of  warfai^ 
which  was  anciently  maintained  by 
leagues  and  crusades,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

Crvii  and  teligums  Wars  are  ever 
unhappy  for  the  states  who  ^ustun  them* 
These  sorts  of  war,  which  the  animosity 
of  die  different  parties,  and  fknaticism^ 
always  carry  beyond  the  bounds  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  duties  of  society,  have 
in  general,  no*  other  rules  but  those  of 
the  offembte  and  defennve.  It  has  how* 
ever,  always  been  observed,  thai  dvil 
wars  form  great  men  and  good  soldiers^ 
because  the  nobility,  citizens,  and  lap* 
bourers,  being  equally  obliged  to  fight 
for  their  property  and  preservation, 
every  man  nas  an  equal  opportunity  of 
learning  the  art  of  war.  This  species 
of  war  may  likewise  be  called  revolu« 
tionary,  with  the  additional  circum'^ 
stance,  that  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  of 
a  more  extensive  nature. 

War  of  opinion.    See  OFiKfoir. 

War  of  Finance,  {Guerre  de finance^ 
Fr.)  This  term  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  late  period  of  hosti* 
lities,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
French  government.  Shut  out,  as  we 
were,  from  the  Continent,  and  desti« 
tute  of  all  the  means  of  military  co^ 
operation,  our  disposeable  forces  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity,  either  of  l^o* 
vering  about  our  own  possessions  at 
home,  or  of  looking  into  the  enemy's 
ports,  without  being  sufficiently  strong 
to  attack  tlicm.  At  present  the  case 
is  altered.  How  far  the  change  will 
be  beneficial  to  Great  Britain,  time 
and  events  must  prove. 

Council  of  War,  is  ail  asseihbly  ot 
great  officers  called  by  a  general,  op 
commander,  to  deliberate  with  him  on 
enterprises  and  attempts  to  be  made. 
On  some  occasions,  cm^ncil  of  war  is 
also  understood  of  an  assembly  of  oflB- 
cers,  sitting  in  judgment  on  ddin* 
quent  soldiers,  deserters,  coward  ofi«  ^ 

Icers,  ore. 
War.    This  word  is  fiequently  pre- 
0M  ftxcd 
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fixed  or  attached  to  things  or  persous, 
in  order  to  distinguish  their  particular 
state  or  functions,  viz« 

War  Estabiit/tment,  See  Establish- 
ment. 

,    Waa  Minister,    See  Mimsteb. 
,    Secretary  at  W AH,    Anetlicientcha' 
racter  at  the  head  of  the  war-office, 
with  whom  all  pecuniary  matters  be- 
longing to  the  anny  rest.    See  Office. 

WARASDINS,  a  kind  of  Sclavo- 
nian  soldiers,  clothed  like  the  Turks, 
with  a  suj^ar-loaf  bonnet' instead  of  a 
bat  Their  arms  are  a  fuzee  and  pistols ; 
the  butt  end  of  their  fuzees  serves  for 
a  spade,  when  they  have  occasion  to 
throw  up  earth. 

War-Ci^,  was  formerly  customary 
in  the  armies  of  most  nations,  when 
tb^jT  were  just  upon  the  point  of  en- 
gaging. Sometimes  it  consisted  of  tu- 
multuous shouts,  or  horrid  yells,  uttered 
with  an  intent  to  strike  terror  into  their 
adversaries;  such  as  are  still  practised 
by  the  Indians  in  America.  5ee  War- 
whoop. 

To  WARD.  To  guard ;  to  watch ; 
to  defend ;  to  parry  any  attack. 

Ward.  NVatch;  the  act  of  guard- 
inc;.  A  {garrison  or  party  stationed  for 
defence  of  any  place;  a  position  of  de- 
fence, or  guard  made  by  a  weapon  in 
fencing.  That  part  of  a  lock,  which, 
corresponding  to  the  proper  key,  hin- 
ders any  other  from  opening  it.  A  dis- 
trict of  a  town ;  division  of  a  building, 
&C.  It  is  also  used  ro  denote  one  under 
the  care  and  subject  to  the  controul  of 
a  gitardian. 

WARDEN.  A  keeper  :  a  head  of- 
ficer. 

Wardew,  or  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  A  magistrate  that  has 
the  jurisdiction  of  those  havens  in  the 
'  east  part  of  England,  corauiouly  called 
the  cinque  ports,  or  five  havens,  where 
he  is  invested  with  ail  that  jurisdiction 
which  the  admiral  of  England  has  in 
places  1  •  It  exempt.  Acording  to  Cowel, 
from  whom  tins  explanation  is  taken, 
the  reason  why  one  magistrate  should 
be  assigned  to  these  havens  seems  to  be, 
because,  in  respect  to  their  situation, 
they  formerly  required  a  more  vigilant 
4;are  than  other  havens,  being  in  greater, 
danger  of  invasion  from  our  enemies.  On 
this  account,  the  lord  chief  warden  of 
the  cinque  shouldi  in  our  humble  opi- 


nion, be  an  officer  of  some  experience. 
well  skilled  in  the  art  of  defeuoe.  uvl 
equal  to  the  superintendancse  of  » lO" 
purtant  a  range  of  c»ast,  upon  vlii^t 
France  has  cast  a  jealous  eye  fru^ 
time  immemorial,  aad  where  Csw 
made  a  successful  landing.  It  is,  how- 
ever, little  more  than  a  sinecore  sit> 
ation,  and  a  snug  retreat  for  ei-or 
nisters. 

By  aa  the  26th  of  tlie  king,  it  hv 
been  enacted,  that  the  warden  of  tne 
cinque  ports,  two  aac^ent  towns,  aad 
their  members,  and  in  his  abaeaoe  b 
lieutenant  or  lieutenants^  may  pot  ii 
execution  withio'the  said  ports,  tom& 
and  members,  all  the  powers  andantbo- 
rities  given  and  granted  by  this  act,  is 
like  manner  as  Imitenanta  of  cottotcs. 
and  their  deputy  heuteaanls,  mavd^ 
and  shall  keep  op  and  ooatbue  tk 
usual  number  of  soldiers  in  the  sua 
ports,  towns  and  members,  unles  kc 
or  they  find  cause  to  lessen  the  same. 
The  militia  of  the  ports  is,  aooordjoc 
to  this  act,  to  remain  separate  froo 
the  militia  of  die  <XMioties,  and  loij 
be  called  out,  pursuant  to  an  act  psssei 
in  the  13th  and  i4th  years  of  Kioe 
Charles  the  Second,  notwithstsodiss 
the  pay  advanced  may  not  have  been 
reimbursed. 

\Vaki>b.ii  of  the  Stannarim,    Bytrt 
the  26th  of  bis  present  Majesty,  ic  is  di- 
rected, that  the  warden  of  the  sobuj- 
!  ries,  and  such  as  he  shall  commis&ioiiate 
i  and  authorize  under   him,   shall  ban 
t  and  use  the  like  powers  with  c^e  iord« 
lieutenants  of  counties,  and  arr«5»  *^ 
sess,    arm,    muster,   and  exercise  u** 
tinners  in  the  counties  of  Devon  auti 
Cornwall^  within  the  said  counties,  or 
either  of  tliem,  according  to  the  ancient 
privileges  and  customs  <m  the  said  stao* 
uaries. 

WARDER.  A  guard  :  a  traiw*»€o» 
by  which  an  officer  at  arms  forbade 
6ght. 

WARFARE.  Military  serriciv«^ 
of  war. 

7b  w^arfare.  To  lead  a  nal^tarr 
life. 

WARHABLE,)    Military;  &  ^^' 

WARLIKE^     S    war. 

Warlike  virtuetj  are,  lo«  ^^^ ^"^ 
country,  courage,  valour,  prudew«»  "•* 
trepidity,  temperance,  disinterestedotA 
obedience^  wisdom,  vigilance^  •'■^  F^ 
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tienoe.  In  the  last  celebration  of  tlie 
unoiversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
HHStilie,  wiiich  took  pboe  at  Paris  on 
Che  \4A  of  July  1789,  the  French  cha- 
TBCtcsciied  these  eleven  virtues  by  the 
fellcjrwiDg  emblems  i^^a  pelican,  a  lion, 
ft  horse,  a  stag,  a  wolf,  an  elephant,  a 
dog,  a  yoked  ox,  an  owl,  acock,  and 
a.  cttinel. 

WARNED.  Admonished  of  some 
duty  to  be  performed  at  a  given  time  or 
place.  Thus  officers  and  soldiers  are 
^w^amed  f<ir  (^uard,  dfc. 

.  WARRANT.  A  wnt  of  authority 
iofenor  to  a  commission;  thus  quarter- 
masters  are  warrant  oificers.  Likewise 
a  document  with  the  sipi  manual  atr 
tached  to  it,  to  author>2er-the  assem- 
bling a  general  conrt-^martial  in  Great 
Britain  and  Irehmd^  &a  the  receipt  of 
poblic  monies  at  tlie  treasury,  &c.  Also 
a  \Trit  to  arrest  and  take  persons  into 
custody. 

To  W  ARRAY.  To  make  war  upon  any 
atateor  body  of  men.  An  obsolete  word. 
WARREN.     A  kind  of  park  for 
rabbits. 

Warren,  at  Woolwich,  so  called 
from  the  spot  having  formerly  been 
stocked  with  rabbits.  It  now  compre- 
hends the  head-quarters  for  the  royal 
artillery,  the  royal  fonndery,  the  royal 
laboratory,  and  royal  military  academy; 
also  famous  for  proofs  and  experiments 
of  artillery,  and  great  apparatus  of 
war.  It  is  now  called  the  Roiyal  «r- 
aenalf  in  compliment  to  an  observation 
made  by  his  present  Majesty. 

WARRIOR.  A,  soldier;  one  who 
fightji  in  war. 

y^Ali'Whoop.  A  signal  of  attack 
among  the  Inmons.    See  Whoop. 

WARVVOLF.  In  ancient  military 
history,  an  engine  for  throwing  stones 
and  other  f^reat  masses. 

WAR-WORN.     Worn  out  in  the 
service. 
WASKI^AT,  Ind.  Collections  made. 
WASEL    Bakif,   Ind.     Collections 
made,  and  balances  struck. 

WASHER.  A  flat  circular  ring  put 
on  the  axle-tree,  between  the  linch-pin 
and  small  end  of  the  nave,  to  prevent 
die  nave  rubbing  against  the  linch-pin 
and  wearing  it,  as  likewise  to  diuiimsh 
the  friction  of  the  nave. 

WAS.SVOUT  Numa,  Ind.  A  wiU 
fr  la»t  teMamenL 


Tq  WATCIL.  To  keep  guard;  to 
be  attentive  and  vigilant;  to  observe 
th^  couducttof  any  one.    . 

Watch.  ,  A  duty  -  |>erformed  on 
board  of  ship.  It  likewise  means  tlie 
person  who  performs  that  duty.    . 

Serjeant  of  the  Watc h.  A  noorcom** 
missioned  officer  belonging  to  the  ma- 
rines or  other  troops  on  bou-d,  who  does 
duty  for  a  stated,  period.  At  sea,  tha 
tenn  watch  denotes  a  measure  or  space 
of  four  hours,  becaase  half  the  sbip*s 
company  watch  and.  do  duty  in  their 
turns,  so  loug  at  a  time :  and  they  are 
called  the  starboard  watch  andlfurboard 
watch. 

The  following  instructions  have  been 
published  respecting  tlie  watch  duty 
which  is  to  be  done  by  troops  embarked 
in  transports,  &c 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  every 
man  is  to  be  in  his  birth,  except  the 
men  on  watch;  the  offi.oer  of  the  watch 
to  go  round  with  a  lanthom,  to  see  thas 
the  above  has  been  complied  with. 

The  whole  to  be  divided  into  three 
watches,  both  subaltern  officers  and 
men ;  the  watch  gives  all  the  sentries, 
&c.  &c. 

A  captain  of  the  day  to  be  appointed, 
to  whom  the  subaltern  of  tne  watch 
will  make  his  reports;  and  the  captain 
to  the  commanding  officer;  if  there  be 
a  superior  officer  on  board. 

Tlie  whole  watch  to  be  always  on 
deck,  except  when  rain  obliges  them  to 
go  down  for  shelter;  aud,  in  fine  wea- 
Uier,  every  man  should  be  u|)on  deck 
the  whole  day.  Regulatiotu  and  Orders^ 
p.  178. 

WATCHMAN.  A  sentinel,  om 
set  to  keep  guard. 

WATCH-TOWER.  A- tower  on 
which  a  sentinel  is  posted  to  keep  guard 
agisinst  an  enemy. 

WATERrDECK.  A  painted  piece 
of  canvas,  which  is  made  sufficiently 
lan^e  to  cover  the  saddle  and  bridle 
girUis,  &c  of  a  dragoon's  horse.  Whei 
the  tents  are  not  large  enough  to  admit 
of  these  articles,  in  addition  to  tlu 
fire-arms  and  bags  of  necessaries,  th< 
water-decks  serve  to  secure  them  fron 
rain,  aud  are  fastened  with  pe^  to  thi 
ground.  The  name  of  the  regiment  i 
generally  painted  on  the  outside ;  an( 
wbeu  the  dragoon  is  mQunted  for  set 
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noe  or  a  jnaic^  it  u  Urippcd  o?er  bis 


WATES^Roekai.  A  kind  uf  fira 
iPoriL  nade  to  burn  m  the  water. 

WATERINO-CoiJ:  A  trumpet 
-•(NiiMiiD^  OB  which  thaeafalrj  a^ssnible 
to  water  their  horses. 

WAT£RINO-C(».  A  oep,  nw^ 
of  leather  or  doth,  which  dragoons 
wosrwhea  they  water  theur  horses  or  do 
stable  doty. 

WATBai]fo«J«eA»#.  A  waisleoat 
with  sleeves^  which  dragoons  wear  on 
toe  above  oocasieas* 

WATItfiGAN8»  Fr.  This  word  is 
prod^unoed  outregaAt^  there  bang  no 
W  in  the  French  alphabet.  It  b  a  Fle- 
mish term  which  is  generally  need  in 
Francs^  and  signifies  a  ditch  full  of 
water,  that  has  been  roade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  lands  and  inheri- 
tantes.  These  ditches  are  sometimes 
large  enough  to  receive  small  beats 
or  barges^  and  run  through  a  whole 
rillaee. 

VfATTLR,  A  hurdle  made  by  en- 
twining twigs  toother. 

WAY.  A  military  road  among  the 
Komans  and  Saxons. 

Wat  ^  the  reuntk,  in  fortification, 
is  a  space  left  for  the  passage  of  the 
rounds,  bet^veea  the  rampart  and  the 
wall  of  a  fortified  town.  This  is  not 
much  in  use  at  present.    See  Berme. 

To  WAYLAY.  To  beset  by  am- 
bush. 

WAYMODEy  Ind.  A  prince;  a 
chieftain. 

WEAPON.  An  instrument  of  of- 
fence. 

WEAPONED.  Armed;  furnished 
with  arms  of  ofifence. 

WEAPONLESS.  Unanned;  having 
no  weapon. 

WEAR.  A  sluice-gpte,  or  dam  to 
Ant  up  the  water. 

WEDGE.  See  Ceins,  Meektmie 
Potterif  &e. 

WEDGE.  In  a  work  translated  frond 
the  French,  and  which  is  entituled, 
Observations  on  the  Military  Art,  we 
find  the  following  description  of  this 
instrument.  It  is  composed  of  five  sor- 
faces,  two  of  which  are  triangular,  two 
long  squared,  and  the  fifth  arbitrary .- 
The  two  oblong  surfaces,  by  their  ineli* 
nation  to  each  other,  form  the  p<Hnt 
that  insinua^  itself  into  the  wood,&c. 
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that  is  IB  be  spfit,  aa  weU  asthesda 
or  tiiangnlar  surfiM3e%  if  the  trisack, 
as  it  is  drtvcDy  leogtheos  the  diicc 
opening.  They  ^fe  the  sqaaie  serkctt 
tint  first  ianaaate  themseives  imo  ik 
body  to  be  deft;  and  what  aic  oiki 
triangular  sorboes,  aee  only  wfasl  ill 
tbespacetkat  sepsn«t«i  the  tweqp 
drangubu-  sides.  After  dus  itlscnm 
it  appears,  that  the  oolumn  has,  tf 
least,,  as  just  a  daim  sw  the  tiiangle,  *• 
the  Urm  or  word  wed^e.  Wemaytws 
say,  with  confidence,  it  has  a  wsdi 
better;  for  a  triangle  of  naen  nogn 
aoconhng  to  the  sania  propertiMi,jt 
the  triangle  of  the  sieckaaie  *c^ 
fiouM  be  of  very  Htde  force;  s^  » 
mechanic  wedge^  of  wludft  dieiade|» 
ang^  was  as  great  aa  that  of  a  tiisspi 
of  BMn,  would  be  too  large  to  caia 
those  bodies  we  maglit  wanttodas* 
orsj^  . 

Ine  double  phalanx  nmjthistnm^w 
which  Epaminoadas  formed  the  wejj^ 
ooatained  3000 men,  who  ^^'^^^'f^ 
in  Boadiaud^  opiaiony  one  hundred  m 
front,  and  SO  deep.    This  opinioo,  so- 
cording  to  some  is  erroacona.   AflvaS 
the  di^^rent  eeolstioao  of  theansitsi% 
the  wed|^  was  freqtieatly  resertai  tOt 
and  was  in  some  depce  ooanectsd  w 
the  lozenge,  which  is  a  Rigors  in  fsa*^ 
try  composed  of  fonr>sidaBandfonraa- 
gles:  orthefoaranglae^lwoaraalwi?* 
obtuse,  and  two  acme.  Theaa0le%«J>| 
are  aMke*  are  always  opposed  one  «»tw 
other,  and  always  in  the  pane  mi"^ 
of  degrees.    Aoeonlinf  to  Uka,  tba* 
are  many  ways  of  ranging  squadrons  a 
a  lozenge :  In  the  first,  Aey  haveiaao 
and  files;  in  the  second,  neither;  mW 
third,  they  have  files^    but  no  raaks; 
Ustly,  in  the  fourth,  they  have  issks 
alone  without  files.    .With  .i<0^ 
the  wedge,  it  was  a  formatioa  whwj 
the  ancients  adopted  both  iaoavalfTtf^' 
infantry  evolutions^  and  was  varisady 
used,  viz  >— 

was  formed  on  the  same  piina^  ^ 
movements  as  the  loaengeyaswSioe 
greatest  rank  of  the  latter,  which  ssr^ 
as  a  base  te  the  triangular  wadgs*  » 
was  therefore  as  the  half  of  a  loasafty 
cut  and  divided  at  its  obtuse  angks* 

The  triangular  Wsnos  rf  infiatrj' 
Some  people  pra»end,   that  tbors«c|* 

two*  sorts  of  triangular  wedgs*  ^  ^ 

*  ^^    aDSi« 
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/6.   og. 
112    8— <  Spain; 
96    5  —  Lieg^; 
112    }  —  Russia; 
lOf  ^  —  Sweden; 
89    I  —  Denmark.    ' 
.    WEIGHT,  C/)owii,  Fr.)    Impression, 
pressure,  burthen,  overwhelming  power. 
The  great  advantage  which  heavy  ca* 
%alry  has  over  the  light  horse,  and  parti* 
.tularly  over  infantry  troops,  consists 
.wholly  in  its  pressure  and  overwiielm' 
-ing  power.    The  British  are  superior 
^o  all  others,  because  in  addition  to. the 
weight  of  substance  or  carcase,  their 
horses  unit6  spirit  and  intrepidity,  to  a 
natural  eagerness  of  pusliing  forward; 
4nd  what  the  light  dragoons  want  iu 
weiglit,  they  generally  make  up  in  ve- 
locity; so  that  the  British  cavalry  may 
be  Iqpked  upon  as  the  best  in  the  w(»rUl 
for  a  charge.    The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  infantry.    I'he  En£;lis!i,  Scotch, and 
Irish  ai*e  naturally  roi>ust,  broad-set, 
'.and  strong-! imt>ed;   they  are  likewise 
bold ;  and  although  the  Germans  may 
be  equally  able-bodied  in  appearance, 
neither  they,  nor  even  the  Swiss,  pos- 
.  ses  that  elastic  impulse  and  activity  by 
which  British  troops,  when  well  officer- 
ed and  ably  commanded,  make  use  of 
the  huyonct  with  irresistible  effect.' 

WELJ^  In  the  military  arty  a  depth 
which  the  miner  sinks  under  ground, 
with  branches  or  galleries  running  out 
from  it;  either  to  prepare  a  mine,  or 
to  discover  and  disappoint  the  enemyl 
mine.— See  Shaft. 

To  WET.  In  a  sense  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  hilari^,  and  of'  course  in  a 
military  one,  to  take  a  cheerful  g}ass, 
.or,  speaking  popularly,  to  moisten  one^s 
clay. 

To  Wet  a  Commml^.  It  has  al- 
ways been  customary  in  the  British 
.army,  (the  hfe  and  foot  guards  ex- 
cepted,) for  every  Oilicer,  when  he  ob- 
tains a  commissioii,  gets  promoted,  or 
exchanged,  to  afford  some  mark  and 
acknowledgment  to  the  corps  he  joins. 
Among  the  regulars,  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration is  maJe  for  the  benedt  of  the 
mess-plate,  (where  a  sei'vice  of  plate  is 
allowed)  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
individual;  where  it  is  not,  that  ac- 
knowledgment is  given  in  wine.  To  the 
best  of  our  recollection,  it  is  a  rule  in  a 
well  conducted  regiment  ulL'i^hi  Dra- 
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goons,  for  a  lieuteDaot-coloofd,  ub  bi> 
joining,  to  pay  five  dozen  of  port,  tbe 
major  4 ;  captain  3 ;  lieuteDant  2  *,  cor- 
net ditto ;  and  the  adjutant  and  sur- 
geon, for  each  commission,  like  a  oof- 
net.  Whenever  the  commissioo  or  pro- 
motion'is  obtained  wittiout  pordiair. 
the  individual  pays  one  bottle  more  ac- 
cording to  his  rank.  In  a  rc^meoc  f-i 
foot,  equally  remarkable  foritsioteno: 
osconomv,  the  following  regubtioo  s 
observea  with  respect  to  wettiog  coor 
missions. 

A  second  Uetttenant  pays  five  phe^ 
to^^rards  the  mess-plate*  a  iirst  lieate- 
nant  seven,  a  captaia  ten,  a  major  fif- 
teen, and.  a  lieuteDani-colonel  twe^n- 
five.  Each  pays  more  or  less  acc'n> 
ing  to  the  rc^mentHl  advantages  vhi-n 
be  obtains;  all  giving  something  m-x^ 
when  they  get  their  cx^mmission^  ^ 
{)romoted,  or  exchanged,  withoot  p"r- 
chase  or  difTereiioe..  There  is  al5'> « 
grand  day  whenever  these  cajualtj" 
take  place;  on  which  occasion  the  usoi^ 
allowance  of  wine  is  exceeded. 

WERE.    The  preterite  of  I  am. 

As  you  Were.  A  word  of  commicd 
in  the  British  service  which  corresp"'^* 
with  the  French  remetiez  rws.  it  ^' 
nifies  to  return  to  the  same  V^^J 
from  which  you  had  faced  or  vbecled, 
&c.  and  is  generally  used  when  m^ 
motion  of  the  firelock  or  movement  o> 
the  body  has  been  done  impropei^}'- 

WERST.  A  Riissian  measure  in  tn- 
veiling.  The  Werst  contains  screnbttD- 
dred  and  fifty  geometrical  paces. 

WESTMINSTER  am/ Southwus 
It  is  expressed  in  the  articles  of  w. 
that  no  commissary  shall  muster  »ny 
regiment,  troop,  or  company  ^^^ 
the  city  of  Westminster,  and  borougfc 
of  Southwark,  and  liberties  tbereo*, 
but  in  tlie  presence  of  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace,  not  being  o/Hcefl 
of  the  anny,  under  the  penalty  of  6"? 
pounds,  and  of  b^ig  discbarj^cd  from 
his  office;  unless  such  justices,  up'^ 
forty-eight  hours  notice  being  ^veu  w 
six  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  w 
peace,  residing;  within  the  citv  W"  '^ 
berties  aforesaid  respectively,  w"VJ*^ 
lect  to  attend  sucn  mustisr;  «» '" 
case  of  such  neglect,  such  coiiBn»»'7 
may  proceed  to. muster  such  f^**^^ 
troop,  or  company;  provided  tw* 
be  made  before  any  of  hit  M>)^ 
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justices  of  the  peace,  within  forty-eight 
noy  rs  after  such  muster  taken,  that  such 
notice  was  given  to  six  justices  of  the 
peace  ;  which  justices  so  attending  are 
'Empowered  to  sign  the  said  muster- 
rolls,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  such 
muster,  and  to  examine  the  truth  there- 
or  before  they  sign. 

WHEEL,  in  artillery.  A  circular 
l>ody  which  turns  rouna  on  its  axis. 
Tlie  strength  of  these  wheels  is  always, 
or  should  be,  proportional  to  the  wei):ht 
they  carry :  the  diameters  of  the  wheels 
of  heavy  gun-carrioi^es  are  85  inches, 
and  those  for  li^ht  held-pieces  52  only. 

Tb  Wheel,  {Faire  conversion,  Fr.) 
In  a  military  sense,  to  move  tbrWard  or 
backward  in  a  circular  manner,  round 
some  gi^-en  point.  See  Pivot.  It  is 
observed,  8.  8,  p.  19,  of  the  Cavalry 
Regulations,  that  wheeling  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  and  important  ope- 
rations of  the  squadron,  necessary  in 
Tnany  changes  of  position,  and  in  the 
formation  of  column  and  of  the  line. 

Wheel  of  the  squadron.  When  the 
entire  squadron  is  to  wheel,  a  caution 
is  given  to  that  purport,  and  to  which 
hand.  At  the  word  Mareh^  the  front 
rank  of  the  squadron  remains  dressed 
to  the  center,  the  leader  fixes  his  eye 
and  makes  bis  circle  on  the  standing 
flank  man;  the  standard  follows  him 
exactly,  and  the  squadron  wheels  with 
.  the  same  uniform  front,  at  such  a  pace 
as  is  requisite  tu  ksep  every  wnere 
dressed  with  the  standard.  The  rear 
rank  and  the  serrefiles  look  to  the 
wheeling  flank,  and  incline,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  wheel,  so  a^  always  tu 
cover  their  front  leaders. 

The  standard  must  take  care  never 
to  oblige  the  wheeling  man  to  exceed  a 
modcmte  gallop,  otherwise  the  rear 
rank, which  has  still  more  ground  to  go 
over,  cannot  keep  up;  the  squadron 
will  wheel  loose  and  in  disorder,  and  be 
longer  in  dressing  than  if  it  had  come 
about  at  a  slower  pace,  but  close  and 
connected. 

The  flanks  must  always  conform  to 
the  center,  in  case  the  leader  does  not 
take  his  ground  exactly  as  he  ought. 
At  any  rate,  the  standard  is  the  guide 
Ibr  the  pace,  and  the  point  from  which 
the  distance  of  files  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  leader  must  rake  care  to  time 
lys  wordsy  halt/  drtts!  the  iestant b^ 
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nfore  the  wheel  is  completed,  otherwise 
an  over  wheel  or  reining  back,  will  be 
the  consequence.  The' whole  halt  and 
dress  by  the  center. 

The  squadron  breaks  into  column  of 
any  of  the  divisions  in  which  it  in  told 
ofl,  by  each  of  those  divisions  wheeling 
up  the  quarter  circle.  If  tiiel>ody  is  in 
motion  (as  in  column)  the  wheels  of  the 
divisions  all  begin  at  the  word  wheel  f 
If  halted,  they  are  begun  at  the  word 
march  / 

In  all  division  wlicelings,  the  whole 
Iu<jk  to'  the  wheeling  hupd.  In  all 
wheelings,  the  rear  rank  must  rein  back 
at  the  standing  Dank,  and  incline  to- 
wards the  wheeling  hand,  in  order  to 
cover. 

At  the  words  halt!  drcstf  given 
when  the  wheel  is  compieated,  the 
whole  turn  eyes  aud  dress  to  the  stand* 
ing  flank,  and  remain  so  fill  a  new  di- 
rection is  given,  which  will  be, 

Etes    i'^jf'fto'lie  pivot  flank, 
I  Left  3  ^^^^  neccbsary. 

Wheelings  of  the  squadron,  or  its 
parts  from  the  halt,  are  made  on  the 
flanks,  except  those  of  rank^i  by  threes, 
u  hich  are  made  on  the  middle  man  of 
each. 

Wheel  of  divisions  into  squadror^ 
When  the  squadron  is  to  be  formed  by 
the  wheeling  up  of  its  divisions,  there 
must  not  be  any  intervals,  and  the  rear 
ranks  must  rein  back,  and  incline  so  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  front  ranks  coming 
up  together. 

In  division  wheelings,  the  whole  keep 
closed  lightly  towards  the  hnnd  they 
wheel  to,  and  must  avoid  pressing  the 
pivot  man  ofi*  his  ground.  The  outward 
man  looks  to  his  rank,  he  of  coarse  re- 
gulates the  pace  at  which  the  wheel  is 
made;  he  must  not  press  in  on  iiis  rank, 
nor  tarn  his  horse*s  head  towards  the 
standing  flank;  all  the  horses'  hcadf- 
must  be  kept  rather  outwards  (for  to 
attempt  to  bend  them  inwards,  would 
certainly  occ;i<$ion  a  crowding  on  the 
standing  flank)  and  the  croupes  lightly 
cl(>!»ed  inwards  with  the  leg.  The  pivot 
man  uf  the  wheel  turns  his  horse  on  his 
fore  feet,  keeps  his  ground,  and  comes 
gradhally  round  with  his  rank. 

Wheels  of  divisions  made  on  a  halted^ 
or  an  a  moveable  pirxft.    Wheels  n{  di- 
visions of  the  squadron  or  linei  are  made 
6K  oil 
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on  a  UALTED)  or  on  a  MovE^BLif  pivot. 
When  on  a  halted  pivot,  they  are  made 
from  lino  into  toiamn^  or  from  cotumn 
into  line ;  and  also  g^erally  by  the  co- 
lumn of  manoeuvre  or  inarcn,  when 
moving  on  a  considen^ble  front,  and 
when  the  .wheel  by  wliich  its  direction  is 
io  be  changed,  approaches  tOj  or  exceeds 
the  (quarter  circle.  When  on  a  mffvea" 
bU  pivot,  they  are  genert^Hy  used  and  or-: 
dered  when  the  front  of  the  oolumn  is 
amalli^  and  its  path  vending  and  chauge- 
Hble. 

Whenever  the  wheel,  ipade  on  a  halted 
pivot,  is  less  than  the  quarter  circle^  the 
pause  lifter  the  wh^l  will  be  consi^aera- 
bje ;  should  the  wheel  be  greater  than 
the  quarter  circle,  it  must  be  accelerated, 
otherwise  n9>re  than  on^  division  will  be 
^rrivedji  and  arrested  at  tlie  wheeling 
point. 

Whebl  on  a  maveabt^  pivot.  When 
wheels  or  changes  of  direction  of  bodies 
in  column,  are  made  on  a  moveable 
'PIVOT,  both  flanks  afe  kept  in  motion ; 
^t  pivot  one  always  describing  t)art  of 
9  circle,  and  the  reverse  flank,  ana  inter- 
mediate men  of  the  division,  by  a  cona- 
pound  of  inclining  and  wheeling,  con- 
torniiing  to  the  pivot  movement. 

Wheel  made  to  the  pivot  hand^  and 
mooeuble.    When  the  diange  is  made 
to  the  PIVOT  hand,  (the  whole  beini;  hi 
tnption)  the  leader  of  the  head  division, 
^hen  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  tliir^ 
ty  yurds  from  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  old  and  new  direction,  will  give 
the  word,  right  or  left  shonidfrJhrKard, 
which  is  a  caution  tor  each  man  to  give 
Ik  small  turn  of  bis  horse  tovv'aros  the 
pivot  hand,  and  the  leader  himself  rare* 
fully    preserving  the  rate  of   march, 
without  the  least  alteration  of  pace,  will 
in  his.  own  person  beaiii   to  circle  be- 
ifORE  the  liue,  from  the  old,  so  a^  to 
enter  the  new  direction  tw  enty  or  thirty 
^ards  from  the  point  of  intersection, 
which  he  in  Uiis  case  leaves  at  some 
9inaU  distance  witj!in  his  pivot  band. 
When  this  is  effected  (the  rest  of  his  di- 
vision having,  during  the  transitioniand 
and  on  the  principle  of  gradual  dress- 
ing, conformed  to  the  direction  he  is 
giving  them)  he  will  give  the  word  For^ 
ward !  for  tlie  division   to  pursue   the 
right  line.    The  leader  o(  the  second, 
and  of  evei7  other  division,  when  he 
arrives  on  the  ground  on  which  the  first 
Degan  to  wheel,  will  in  the  same  man- 


ner follow  his  exact  tract,  abvay^  pre> 
serving  his  proper  distance  from  bin. 
Wheel  mode  io  the  revcne  fiau 
When  the  cbaiige  ia  made  to  the  kj- 
VER&E  hand,  the  pivot  leader  havings- 
rived  as  befort,  at  the  spot  wlere  be 
gives  his  word  riglU  (or  left)  shoulder 
forward!  for  eacu  man  to  give  a  sia**^ 
turn  of  his  horsc^s  ^ead  from  diepn  : 
hand,  will  begin  in  his  own  person  u 
circle  behind  the  line  fiom  the  old,  9; 
us  to  enter  the  new  direction  twenty  j 
thirty  yards  from  die  point  of  mt- 
section,  which,  in  this  case,«iie  levi) 
at  some  small  distance  witHon  b 
pivot  band.    Tlie  r«t  of  his  divi*«, 
by  giving  wi^,  having  gradually  o^^ 
formed  to  his  movement,  he  will  atu» 
proper  instant  order  Forward!  and  re- 
sume a  straight  line. 

During  the  change  to  either  biod,tbi 
wliole  continue  looking  to  the  pirot 
flank,  which  never  alters  the  rate  of  tU 
then  march ;  but  the  reverse  flank  is  o 
the  one  case  obliged  te  thicken,  aod  a 
the  other  to  quicken  its  movemeoL 

In  this  maftneri  withodt  the  coo- 
straint  of  formal  wheels^  a  coIuidq. 
whtti  not  Oonflned  od  iu  flanks,  rasj 
be  oouducted  in  all  kinds  a(  ^}oim 
and  changeable  directions;  for  if  uie 
changes  be  made  gradual,  and  a- 
cling,  and  that  the  pivot  leaders  pw"* 
their  proper  path  at  the  same  umionn 
ll  equal  pace,  the  tru^  distances  of  a^^ 
sions  will  be  pre^rvcd,  wlikh  is  tw 
great  regulating  object  on  tbisoecaMO". 
and  to  which  every  other  coniiderauoa 
must  give  way. 

The  wheelings  of  cavalry  being  dw« 
difficult  than  tho**of  iufanti7,wclM^'« 
on  tliat  acrount  given  these  copious  ^* 
tracts  from  the  regnUtions  pnotcd  w 
authority;  referring,  at  the saioe iimc 
to  wh^t  has  been  laid  down  respect"*^ 
the  wheelings  of  corps  on  foot  inpag^ 
38, 39,  &c.  of  the  Inftntry  Regulauoni 
The  Fretich  do  not  make  use  of  w* 
word  that  immediately  correspond 
with  Wheel,  as  a  term  of  con«»»I!^ 
Thejr  say  biiefly,  by  platoons,  Kt  *^ 
the'right  or  left  into  line,  march,  i^ 
pelotonsj  a  droitt  ou  ^  gaucke  en  ^ 
tuilky  marcht.  The  act  of  wbeeliD£»j 
Mneral  is  expressed  by  C*»*^'**^ 
Demi  quart  de  oonMrnos,  half-<]Viv 
wheel 

WHEiaUNOS.  Areditoa^f; 
tions  made  by  horse  and  foot,  e»^ 
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to  the  right  or  left,  or  thie  right  and 
ief]t  aboi^t,  &C.  furwArU  or  backward. 

General  rules JhrV^B$.Ki.iKo.  The 
t:ircle  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts : 
tbenoe^  wheeling  to  the  riglit  or  left,  is 
pnl^  a  quarter  of  the  circle;  wheeling 
to  (he  ri^ht  or  left  nbouty  is  one  half 
pf  the  circle. 

Wheo  you  wheel  to  th$  left^  you  are 
to  clofe  to  the  left^  and  look  to  the 
nght  as  above  directed.  This  rule  will 
y^rve  for  all  wheeling  by  ranks;  as 
when  a  battalion  is  marching  by  bubdi'* 
kions  with  their  ranks  open,  tlien  each 
rank  wheels  distinctly  by  itself,  when  it 
cornea  to  the  grouna  on  which  the 
ranks  before  it  wheeled)  but  not  W 
for^. 

^  In  whe^iig,  the  men  are  to  take  par- 
ticular care,  ncitlier  to  open  nor  dose 
their  ranks^  and  to  carry  their  tgms  welL 

Wheo  you  wheel  to  the  right,  you  are 
%o  dose  to  the  right  to  near  as  to  touch 
jfour  right  |^and  (kuin,  but  without  press?^ 
ing  him ;  and  to  lopk  to  the  left,  in  order 
to  brin^  the  rank  about  eveA. 

In  wheeling,  the  piotion  of  each  man 
is  quicker  or  slower,  according  to  the 
distance  he  is  from  the  right  or  tiie  lel^ : 
thus>  when  you  wheel  to  the  right,  each 
snan  moves  quicker  than  his  right-hand 
man ;  and,  wheeling  to  the  left,  each 
man  moves  quicker  than  his  left-hand 
map;  the  cii-cle  that  every  man  wlieels 
being  larger,  accordiqg  to  the  distance 
he  w  from  the  hand  be  wheels  to ;  as 
may  be  seen  by  describing  several  cir- 
cles within  one  auother,  at  two  feet 
distance  from  eacli,  whiclt  is  nearly  the 
tpace  every  man  is  supposed  to  take  up. 

Over^yfHtf.UKO,  The  act  of  mov- 
iOE  beyqpd  a  giv^n  point  or  pivot,  so  as 
to  DC  obliged  (oj-ein  or  fall  bock.  Wlien 
this  happens  the  leaders  of  squadrons  or 
divisions  are  j[;encrally  in  fault. 

ViutLU'Caninges,  In  ariillery,  &c. 
The  whole  doctrine  tliereof^as  it  stands 
pn  a  mathematical  tlieory,  noay  lie  re- 
duced to  the  following  particulars,  viz. 

1.  WmEZL-carriaga  meet  with  less 
resistance  than  any  other  kind  of  car- 
riage. 

2.  The  larger  the  wheels,  the  easier  is 
the  draught  of  the  carriage. 

8.  A  oarriage»  tipon  four  wheels  of 
tqual  size,  is  drawn  with  less  force  tlian 
witlk  two  of  those  wheels^  and  two  of  a 
kH^siae. 


4.  If  the  load  be  all  on  the  atle  of  thd 
larger  wheels,  it  will  be  drawn  with  less 
fprce  tlian  if  laid  on  the  axis  of  the  lesser 
wheels;  contrary  to  the  common  no!- 
tion  of  loading  carriaees  before. 

5.  Carriages  go  with  much  less  force 
on  friction  wheels,  than  ia  the  com- 
mon way. 

WHEELBARROW.  A  small  car- 
riage of  burthen,  pushed  forward  by 
the  hands  on  one  wheel;  a  certain  nuni^ 
her  are  always  attached  to  the  artillery. 

WHINYARD.  A  sword,  so  odled 
by  Butler  in  his  Hudibras.  A  sort  of 
back -sword  or  scimitar. 

WHIPCORD.  A  tight-spun  cordf^ 
with  which  the  cat-o-nine  tails  is  made. 

WHOLE.  All,  total,  contaiiiin|;  all. 

Take  care  tkevfnotz,  A  cautibnanf 
word  which  was  formerly  used  in  the 
British  service,  and  is  sometimes>  but 
improperly,  given  now;  The  term  At* 
tentUm  is  adopted  in  its  room. 

WHOOP.  A  shout;  a  loud  noisi 
which  soldiers  make  in  charging,  && 
It  is  a  natural  though  a  barbarous  ha- 
bit, and  has  been  preserved  in  civilized 
armies  from  a  prevailing  custom  among 
savages,  particularly  the  wild  Indians  of 
America. 

WICK  FT,  (guichet,  Fr.)  A  small 
door  in  the  gate  of  a  fortified  place^ 
through  which  people  go  in  and  out, 
without  opening  the  great  gate. 

WIDERZOUEOUK.  A  compound 
word  from  the  German,  which  signifies 
hack  Af^in.  The  French  pronounce 
it  Vuiderzourouk,  It  means  a  move- 
ment which  is  made  to  the  rear,  in  or- 
der to  bring  a  squadron  to  the  right 
about,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  batta- 
lion is  faced  about.  Marshal  Puys^ur 
retuarks,  that  the  French  adopted  this 
movement  from  the  Germans,  in  the 
year  1670.  lie  is  of  opinion,  that  pre^ 
vious  to  this  epoch,  squadrons  were 
faced  to  the  rear  by  means  of  a  double 
caracol,  describing  a  half-circle,  the  ez-^ 
tent  of  whobc  frout  was  equal  to  half 
of  its  diameter;  on  which  account,  the 
general  order  of  battle  in  those  days 
had  considerable  intervals. 
■  WIG.  A  Saxon  termination  of  the 
names  of  men,  signifying  war. 

WIGWAM.  A  hut  used  in  Atne- 
rica. 

WILBk,  Tnd*  Guardian;  protector. 

WILDFIRE.  A  cqgiposition  of  fire- 
«  K  S  work^ 
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^ork,  so  called  from  iis  ready  ignition 
aud  rapid  combustion. 

WINtn,  (.Manhclle,  Fr.^  The 
haurllc  or  lever  by  whicli  a  jacky  ^\ind- 
lass,  ^'c.  is  turned.  , 

AVIXD AGE  of  a  guny  mortar,  or 
howitzer.  The  difference  between  the 
diamct'or  of  the  bore,  and  the  diameter 
of  tlie  shot  or  bliell.  In  England  the 
diameter  of  the  shot  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  20  equal  parts,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  into  21  of  those 
parts.  Tiie  French  divide  the  shot 
in  26,  and  the  bore  into  2t,  The  Prus- 
sians divide  the  shot  into  24,  and  the 
bore  into  25.  The  Dutch  nearly  the 
same,  as  the  English.  The  general  wind- 
age of  shells  in  England  is  i  of  an 
inch,  let  them  be  large  or  small,  which 
is  contrary  to  all  reason.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  lese  windage  a  shot  or  shell  has, 
the  farther  aud  truer  it  will  go;  and 
having  less  room  to  bounce  from  side 
to  side,  the  gun  will  not  be  ^spoiled 
so  soou. 

It  is  true  that  some  artillery  officers 
say,  that  the  windaue  of  a  gun  should 
lie  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  ladle; 
bccuu^e,  when  it. bus  been  loaded  for  a 
while,  the  shot  will  not  come  out,  with- 
out i)oing   loosened  thereby,    in  order 
to  uuload  it ;  and  when  this  cannot   be 
dune,  it  must  be   fired  awaVi  and  so 
l)si:  but  in  our    humble  opinion,  the 
most  advantageous  winddsie  should  be 
in  dividing  the  shot  into  1^4  equal  parts, 
%nd  the  bore  into  2d,  on  account  of  the 
convenient  scale  it  uifords,  not  only  to 
construct  guns  thereby,  but  also  their 
carrioiics.      Hence,   ajjieeuble  to   this 
plan,  the  windage  of  a  9-pounder  v^ill 
be  10(3  of  an  hich,  conhctinentiy  a  suf- 
ficient thickness  l\tr  a  ladle  ;  and  those 
of  a  higher  calibre  Income  !?till  thicker 
in  proportion  :^but  .snppfjse  this  thick- 
ness is  not  enough,  the  loss  of  a  shot 
is  a  mere  trifle,  in  respect  to  the  advan- 
tage got  thereby. 

WIND-GUN.  SeeAiR-cvN. 
WINDLASS,  (ilfulas,  Fr.)  is  a  roller 
of  wood,  square  at  each  entl,  through 
.  which  are  either  cross  holes  for  hand- 
spikes, or  staves  across  to  turn  it  round : 
by  this  nieuiis  it  draws  a  cord,  one  end 
of  which  IS  fastened  to  some  weight 
wliich  it  raises  up.  They  are  used  in 
gins,  and  about  Dutch  mortars,  to  help 
to  elevate  them.'   The  French  say,  riii- 


das  ou  cabeslan  horizontal,  the  latter  be- 
ing a  sea  term. 

WINDSAILS,  (manches  a  vtnt,  Fr.} 
large  pieces  of  canvas,  which  are  n-£j 
in  ships  at  sea  for  the  purposes  ofte^ 
tilation,  ^c.  It  is  very  judiciously  ^i> 
sened,  in  page  101  of  the  Regulab»i^ 
and  Orders,  that  during  voya|:es  in  bt: 
climates,  the  most  beneticial  el9fiects  *rt 
derived  from  the  use  of  wiiidsails.  T\<. 
master  of  the  transport  should  be  de- 
sired to  have  them  made  immedatc::; 
as  troops  are  embarked,  if  not  alre:iiiT 
'  provided,  and  they  should  be  co&stbL:- 
ly  hung  up.  These  sails  throw  a  stnsm 
of  cold  air  between  decks.  It  is  cji 
an  unusual  practice  among  the  raea  it 
least  among  the  unexperienced  so]d>r% 
t^  tie  up  the  bottom  of  them,  hy  wkicfi 
this  salutary  purpose  is  defeated.  Tr 
Serjeant  o(  the  watch  must  be  respoiis- 
ble,  tliat  this  irregularity  is  never  ooc- 
mittcd. 

To  WINDWARD,   fau   «r»/,  Fr.' 
Towards  the  wind.    As  St.  Oomiofo  a 
to  the  windward  of  Jamaica. 
WINGS  of  an  arm^fy  when  draxni  n? 
j.  in  battle,  are  the  right  aud  left  haad  divi- 
sions; when  a  l^ttalion  is  drawn  op,t'ie 
divisions  on  the  right  and  left  are  caLed 
the  wings.   The  word  wing  is  somcciioes 
used  to  denote  the  large  sides  of  hi  ro- 
works,    crowu-worksy    tcoailles,    aiid 
other  out-works,  &c. 
WINTEH-Q«tfWcr».  See  Qr A»TTt-. 
WTTHERBAND,  a  piece  of  irc 
laid  under  a  saddle,  about  three  imro 
fibove  the  withers  of  the  horse,  Co  Levi* 
tight  the  two  pieces  of  wood. 

WITNESSES,  in  fortillcauon.  Sr 
Temoixs. 

Witnesses,  in  a  military  judKu! 
sense,  persons  summoned  by  tlie  juu*:^ 
advocate,  or  ony  of  his  deputies,  to  'JL- 
tend  at  a  general  court>martial,  theie  'm 
speak  to  facts  which  tliey  know  of  thtu' 
own  knowledge,  and  to  which  the\  cas 
bona  fide  swear,  from  having  been  \  re> 
sent  at  the  transaction,  &c  See  Tif!><r 
on  CourtS'Martiai. 

According  to  the  articles  of  war,  'sec 
Art.  xii.)  witnesses  attendin*  courts 
martial  are  to  be  priTileged  frum  ar- 
rests, and  not  attending  arc  liable  to  U 
attached, 

WOIIKEELE,  IfuL  an  anihassadar 
WOLF-Ho/ct,    in    the    defence   oi 
placesy  arc  rouod  holt^  generally  ab'u; 
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ed  stake  or  two  are  iiied  at  ine  bot- 
tom, aud  covered  with  very  thin  pUnk^ 
and  green  sods  ;  consequently  the  ene- 
my, on  advancing,  fal]  in,  aud  are  put 
into  confusion. 

WOODEN-Bo/^Nvu,  in  laboratory 
works,  are  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood, 
of  different  lengths  and  diameters, 
agreeable  to  the  size  of  the  gun.  They 
are  hollowed  at  oae  end  to  receive  the 
shot,  and  the  flannel  cartridge  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  other  end :  the  whole  form- 
ing one  cartridge^  which  is  pat  into  the 
piece  at  one  motion. 

WOOLrPac Ai,  bags  of  wool  They 
are  frequently  ranged  in  form  of  a 
breast-work,  because  they  resist  can- 
non-shoL    See  Si  eg  e. 

WORD,  (mot,  Fr.).  a  single  part  of 
speech,  consisting  of  one  or  more  sylla- 
bles, for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
ideas.  In  a  military  sense,  it  signifies 
signal,  tokeui  order;  as  watch-word, 
&c. 

JTie  Word,     ?  is  a  peculiar  word 

Watch  Word,  { that  serves  for  a 
token  and  mark  of  dbtiuction,  given 
out  in  the  orders  of  the  day,  in  times  of 
peace,  but  in  war  every  evening  in  the 
field,  by  the  general  who  commands, 
and  in  garrison  by  tlie  governor,  or 
other  officer  commanding  in  chief,  to 
prevent  surprize,  and  hinder  an  enemy, 
or  any  treacherous  person,  to  pass  back- 
wards and  forwards.  This  watch-word 
is  generally  called  tiie parolcy  and  towhich 
is  added  the  countersign.  The  first  is 
known  to  all  officers  and  nonpcommis- 
sioued  officers,  the  latter  only  to  the 
centinelt.  The  officers  that  gp  the 
rounds,  or  patroles,  exchange  the  word 
with  the  officers  on  duty ;  nor  must  the 
sentinels  let  any  one  pass  who  lias  not 
got  the  countersign. 

Words  of  command^  (mots  de  com- 
mandementy  Fr.)  certain  terms,  which 
have  been  adopted  for  the  exercise  and 
movement  of  military  bodiue,  according 
fb  the  nature  of»each  particular  service. 
Words  of  command  are  classed  under 
two  principal  heads,  and  consist  of  those 
which  are  given  by  the  chief  or  com- 
mander of  a  J>ngade,  battalion,  or  divi- 
sion, and  of  those  which  are  uttered  by 
the  subordinate  leaders  of  troops  or 
compaaiej^  &c« 


any  particular  inancbavrc.  The  cau- 
tionary words  precede  the  words  of 
command,  and  are  issued  by  the  chiefs 
of  corps. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  inserted 
under  this  head,  all  the  different  words 
of  comniand  that  are  directed  to  b« 
given  in  infantry  manocuvi-es,  anc^  to 
have  added  the  mots  de  commandement^ 
as  practised  in  the  French  serviqp.  But 
as  most  of  thow  used  in  the  British 
service  have  been  published  by  autho- 
rity, we  judged  it  superfiuous  to  en- 
cumber a  work  of  this  description  with 
so  much  additional  matter. 

With  respect  to  the  French  words  of 
command,  of  which  we  have  the  arran^ 
ment  by  us,  we  have  declined  inserting 
them  in  the  present  volume ;  first,  be- 
cause they  would  have  considerably  in- 
creased its  size,  aud,  in  the  next  place, 
because  we  had  already  given  occasional 
explanations  of  them,  with  their  corr^ 
spondlng  terms  in  English. 

WORKMEN,  are  persons  that  at- 
tend the  ammunition,  boatsmen,  cai^ 
peutcrs,  smiths,  millers,  bakers,  wagon- 
ers, miners,  pioneers,  &c. 

When  soldiers  are  employed  upon  fa- 
tigue, or  working  partits,  the  drums 
and  fifes,  &c.  should  invariably  play  to 
time  and  measure.  According  to  Mar- 
shal Sax^,  they  should  be  relieved  at  the 
expiration  of  two  hours  and  a  lialf ;  hf 
which  means  the  individuals  are  less 
harrassed,  and  all  the  troops  share  alike. 
With  regard  to  accompanying  them  in 
their  labour  with  music^  the  ppiicy  of  it 
is  warranted  by  antiquity.  The  Laca»- 
demonians,  with  a  detachment  of  only 
SOOO  men,  under  the  command  of  Ly- 
Sander,  destroyed  the  famous  Pyraeufi  of 
Athens  in  le&&  than  six  hours.  During 
the  whole  of  the  operation,  the  Hutes 
were  playing  to  cuh\eua<id  encouraee 
the  troops.  This  custom  existed  m 
France  to  a  late  period  among  the  gal- 
ley-slaves at  Marseil|es,who,  whilst  they 
were  employed  in  removing  enormous 
loads  of  rubbish,  &c.  were  constantly  ac-k 
coinpanled  by  musical  in^ruments  an4 
drums.  Marshal  Saxe*s  Reveries,  pages 
157  and  158. 

WORKS.  This  term  is  generalW  un. 
derst^od  to  comprehend  the  f^nficst^ 
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tioiis  ai)out  the  body  of  a  place ;  as  hj 
outworks  are  meant  those  without  the 
first  iactosure.  The  word  is  also  used  to 
Wguif^'  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers, 
and  the  several  lines,  trenches,  &c.  made 
round  a  place,  an  aruiyj  or  the  like,  tbr 
ifa  secunty. 

Crown  Works,  f^ouvrages  d  crctes^ 
Fr.)   See  C row n-work. 

Hflmed  Works,  (ouvrages  a  comes, 
Pr.)    See  Horned-work. 

%  WORM  a  Gun,  (dccluir^er  un 
c^mon  ave^  la  tire-bourrcy  Fr.)  to  take 
out  the  chfM'g6  0^  &  fire-s^'m  by  means 
of  a  worm. 

Worm  a^  a  Gun,  (tire-bourre,  Fr.^ 
an  instrument  vermlcula(e;d  or  turned 
round^  that  serves  to  extnict  any  thing 
into  which  it  insinuates  itself  by  means 
of  a  spir^  direction.  It  is  much  the 
same  as  wad-hook,  with  this  diiferencQ, 
thiit  the  one  is  more  proper  for  smaU 
arms,  and  the  other  for  ordnance. 

Divine  WORSHIP.  In  sectwn  I.  of 
the  Rules  ^d  Articles  of  War,  it  is  or*- 
dained  that  all  o^c^rs  and  soldiers,  not 
having  just  impediment,  ^hall  diligently 
frequent  divine  service  and  sermon,  in 
the  places  appointed  for  the  assembling 
of  ihe  regiment,  troop,  or  company  to 
wl^ich  they  belong. 

Commissioned  officers  who  wilfully 
absent  themselves,  or,  being  present,  be- 
have indecently  or  irreverently  are  lia- 
ble to  be  brought  befufe  a  court-mar- 
tial, there  to  be  publicly  and  leverely 
reprimanded. 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers are  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  tnelve 
pence,  to'be  deducted  oUt  of  the  nest 
pay  of  each  individual  so  oifending,  for 
nis  first  oflfence ;  ibr  the  second,  he  not 
only  forfeits  twelve  pence,  bu^be  is 
laid  in  irons  for  twelve  hours.  The 
fuoney  so  forfeited,  is  applied  to  the 
Ijs^  of  the  sick  soldiers  of  the  troop,  or 
Company  tp  which  the  of&nder  be- 
Ipng^s. 

To  WORST.    To  defeat,  to  over- 

jhFOW. 

WORS TliD.    Defeated ;  put  to  the 

rout. 

WORTHY.  A  man  particularlpr  dis- 
linguislM^,  more  especially  for  his  va- 
lour, as  the  worthies  of  antiquity. 

To  WOUND,  (Blcsser,  Jr.)  To 
Siftk^.or  cau^a  a  wound. 
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A  WotJjTD,  {Blesmre^piaie,  fr.)  Vie 
breaking  the  4X)ntuiuiry  of  the  parts  of 
the  body. 

A  simpU  WouKD^  (BUuvr  ei^- 
rieurc,  Fr.)  tbat  which  only  opeas  the 
flesh,  and  does  out  affect  thie  bona  or 
sinaws. 

A  c&mplicated  WoyjiB^  (^tmn 
c^mpliquie,  Fr.^  A  wound  winch  is  a^ 
companied  witn  bad  symptoms,  as  floxo 
of  blood,  &c. 

A  dangerous  Woukd,  (Bleftumm 
plaie  danger^use,  Fr.)  A  wound  by  whid 
the  nobler  parts  are  afRsct§d;  as  wbis 
an  artery  is  priqked,  &c 

A  mortal  Wound,  {BUaure  cm  fUi 
mortflkj  Fr.)  A  wound  which  bubC 
unavoidably  end  in  dissolution. 

The  Wo  u WD^B,  {Jja  BUtsU,  R-.)  Un- 
der this  term  are  compreheoded  aU  die 
individuals  belonging  to  as  ^pny,  b^ 
may  have  been  maimed  or  othervisi 
hurt  in  battle,  &c.  It  forms  part  of  the 
general  return  which  is  nade  oo  serrio^ 
viz.  kdkd,  wounded,  mimng  and  takea 
prisoners,  The  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  is  one  of  ti^  priaiar|r  dacia 
of  a  commander  in  cWef. 

To  this  list  might  be  added  Df- 
SERTfiD  to  the  enemy ^  but  deser* 
tion  of  this  kind,  though  oot  vnasual 
in  other  services,  is  so  ancomiDOO 
among  British  sailors  and  soldien,  that 
we  think  the  mention  of  the  term  stt* 
perfluous. 

To  WREAK,  {Assouvir,  dickergtr 
sa  colore,  Vt,)  To  discharge^  to  vemj 
as  to  wreak  oneU  'oengeance,  or  «ff/Mr 
on  defencfiless  prisoners,  A  spedeiw 
vengeance  which  no  state  policy  cas 
justify,  (not  even  on  tlie  Machiavelian 
system). 

'  WREATH  of  victory.  T**i^ 
land  or  cbaplet  of  triumph.  See  T»i* 
u.MPn. 

WRESTLER.  One  who  ooDteodi 
iu  wrestling. 

WRESTLING.  A  contest  for  a»- 
ceudency  of  bodily  i^redgtb;  as  ^^ 
two  wrestlers  attempt  to  throw  tsf^ 
other  down.  It  was  in  great  yogof 
among  the  Olympic  games ;  and  is  J^ 
to  be  met  witii  in  many  parts  of  £^ 
land. 

WRIT.  A  legal .  instrument  A 
slender  piece  of  parchipept  irhich  >* 
issued  out  of  theSherifTs  otficfi  P^^^ 
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which  the  tfloiifes^  offioer  must  jiekl: 
The  only  mode  of  avoiding  this  bover- 
iug  enttmy  lo  perioiml  freedom,  is  to 
•void  unnecefisary  e^^nce^  and  lo  keep 
out  of  debt.  The  latter  mode,  is,  how- 
e\*er,  scarcely  feasible  under  the  c«r» 
cumscribed  limits  of  British  pny,  mid 
the  etteuded  price  of  every  necessary 
in  life.  By  the  articles  of  war,  no  son 
dier  can  be  sued  unless  for  a  real  debt 
of  90/.  of  course  no  writ  can  be  served 
upon  hira.  Art.  War,  page  136,  Art. 
Ixkti. 

Writ  ef  R^Uien.  A  writ  when  a 
inan  (afteV  proclamation  issued  out  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  or  Exchequer, 
and  made  by  tbe^herifi^  to  present 
himself  to  the  court  under  pain  of  his 
allegiance,  by  a  certain  day)  does  not 
appear. 

WRONG.  An  injury;  a  detugned 
or  known  detriment;  not  right,  not  jus* 
tice. 

Wrongs.  We  hare  already  observed 
under  the  article  Rigkii^  that  although 
they  are  not  specitically  mentioned  or 
described  io  the  mutiny  bill,  they  ne- 
vertheless exist  in  military  life,  Every 
officer  and  soldier  possesses  rights,  mi 
when  either  is  wronged  he  is  authorised 
to  seek  for  redress.  In  section  III.  art. 
1st,  it  is  expressly  laid  down^  That  if 
any  odicer  shall  think  himself  to  be 
wronged  by  his  Colonel  or  the  com- 
manding omcer,  of  the  regiment,  and 
shall  upon  due  application  made  to 
him^  be  refused  to  be  redressed,  he 
may  complain  to  the  general  command- 
ins  in  chief  of  his  Majesty^  forces,  in 
6rder  to  obtain  justice ;  who  is  by  the 
same  article  required  to  examine'  into 
such  compJRint;  and  either  by  himself 
or  by  the  secremry  at  war,  to  make  his 
report  to  the  king  thereupon,  in  order 
|o  receive  his  further  directions.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  although  officers 
0Miy  be  peremptorilv  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice by  die  king,  without  trial  or  investi- 
gation, yet,  according  to  this  article, 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  justice,  they 
have  a  right  to  have  any  particular  in- 
stance of  grievance  laid  before  his  ma- 
jesty through  the  commander  in  chief 
or  secretary  at  war. 

If  any  inferior  oflTioer,  non-commi»- 
*^oned  officer,  or  soldier  shall  think 
himself  wronged  by  his  captain,  or 
other  officer  commaodiog  the  troop  or 
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company  to  which  he  belongs,  he  is  ta 
complain  thereof  to  the  oommandiDt 
officer  of  the  regiment,  who  is  required 
to  summon  a  regimental  court-martial 
for  the  doins  justice  to  the  complain* 
ant;  from  which  regimental  courtrmaN 
tiid  either  party  may,  if  he  thinks  him- 
self still  aggrieved  (provide<l  always 
that  tlie  wrong  complained  of  be  of  a 
pecuniary  nature),  appeal  to  a  general 
court-naartial:  and  it  upon  a  second 
hearing,  the  appeal  shall  appear  to  bs 
vexatious  and  groundless^  tlie  persoa 
so  appealing  shall  be  liable  to  be  pu- 
nished at  the  discretion  of  the  said  ge- 
neral court-martial. 

To  the  credit  of  British  j  urisprudenoe^ 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  present  admir 
nistration,  let  it«  however,  he  said,  that 
no  military  power  which  is  exercised 
with  barbarity,  is  eventually  paramount 
to  the  equality  of  justice  that  pervades 
our  criminal  code.  No  distance  of  time 
or  phice  within  the  empire;  no  rank,  no 
coi\nectiou  can  rescue  the  o&nder  from 
insulted  justice.  The  late  trial  of  Go- 
vernor Wall,  for  the  inhuman  murder 
of  Serjeant  Armstrong,  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago,  is  corroborative  6t 
this  assertion.  He  was  convicted  be- 
fore a  special  jury  on  the  30th  of  Jsf 
nuarjr  1802;  and  notwithstanding  th6 
exertions  of  considerable  friends  tA 
save  him,  was  finally  executed  on  tJb4 
28th  day  of  the  same  oionth. 

The  rate  of  Governor  Wall  will  bear 
testimony  to  Europe  and  to  the  world, 
that  English  justice  still  retains  its  ori- 
ginal purity,  and  is  still  equally  and  ink* 
partially  administered  to  the  peer  and 
to  the  peasant;  making  no  distinction 
between  the  private  and  his  commander^ 
but  punishing  protecting,  and  avenginf 
all  alike.  It  will  be  a  consolation  td 
such  of  the  British  seamen  who  may  b# 
diyected  and  cast  down  W  the  melan- 
choly end  of  so  many  of  their  mess* 
mates,  to  find  that  no  flimsy  charge,  nd 
groundless  imputation,  no  pretended 
mutiny,  either  imagined  at  the  naoment, 
or  afterwards  trumped  up,  as  occasi6tt 
may  require,  will  be  adnutted  as  a  jus- 
tification of  severities,  causelessly  and 
inhumanly  inflicted.  When  they  see 
the  death  of  a  simple  seijeant,  without 
family,  or  friends,  in  a  country  whence 
the  report  of  his  wrongs  might  possibly 
have  never  reached  home,  now  made  the 
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subjt^ct  of  a  state  prosecution,  conducted 
by  the  two  principal  criminal  officers  of 
the  crown,  with  the  assistance  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  highly  respectable  counseL 
and  the  attendance  of  every  witness  in 
the  smallest  degree  necessary,  collected  | 
with  all  the  anxiety  that  could  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  case  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prosecution  in  1784, 
by  the  widow  and  orphan  children  of 
the  deceased  (if  such  he  had,  and  they 
were  rich  enough  to  afford  the  expence); 
will  they  not  rejoice  to  see,  that  punish- j 
ments  are  not  for  them  alone,  and  that 
the  proudest  of  those  who  rule  them 
cannot  tyrannize  over  thera  with  im-; 


punity }  It  is  natural  to  the  i|iioT8Doe 
of  low  situation^  to  suppose  tbftt  suf- 
fering is  confined  to  its  own  dass.  In 
some  countries  this  is  unfortunatelv  t<» 
much  the  fact.  In  ours,  great  cruaa 
are  rare  in  the  higlier  ranks  of  sooetr; 
but  in  the  few  instances  that  have  o^ 
curred,  the  equality  of  justice  has  beco 
enforced  in  a  manner  which  give?  e^err 
peasant  in  the  land  reason  to  tkart 
neaven  diat  he  was  bora  in  such  a 
country.    ■ 

WUIIAH,  Ind,    Sandals. 

WULANDA,  or  Wulandez,  hi 
The  Dutch  are  so  called  in  India. 
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XEBEC,*  {Chcbec,  Fr.)  A  sort  of 
armed  vessel,  vith  lateen  Sails, 
Avhich  is  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 
'  XENOPHON.  A  Greek  srenera), 
who  has  rendered  his  nanor  inimm-tal 
by  it  well-conducted  refrcat;  and  is 
equally  celebrated  for  j:ood  military 
maxims,  which  ure  still  extant  in  his 
Cyroriordia. 

XERIFP.  A  prince,  or  chief  ruler 
In  Barbary  is  so  called. 
•  XERXES.  A  king  of  Persia,  son  of 
Darius,  and  grandson  of  Cyrus.  This 
mcnarrh  has  been  rendered  notorious 
in  history,  by  the  extravagance  of  his 
preparations  to  invade  Greece,  and  his 
ultimate  failure;  which  latter  maybe 
attributed  to  the  und^ciplined  state  of 
his  army,  and  to  the  presumption  of  his 
Generaf  Mardonius.  He  entered  the 
Hellespont  vuth  so  numerous  a  fleet, 
that  it  covered  its  surface  between  the 
two  lands.  The  number  he  embarked 
exceeded  1,000,000  men,  ivho  were  en- 
tirely defeated  by  40,000  well  disciplin- 
ed troops  from  Greece, 


XYSTARCHA.  In  andquity,  tk 
master  and  director  of  the  Xystos 

In  the  Greek  Gymnasium,  the  Xjf- 
tarcha  was  the  second  officer,  and  the 
Gymnasiarcha  the  first;  the  former  was 
his  lieutenant,  and  presided  over  the 
two  Xysti,  as  well  as  over  every  speocs 
of  exercise  that  was  practised  therein. 

XYSTER.  An  instrument  ased  by 
surgeons  to  scrape  and.  share  Ixhks 
with. 

XYSTUS.  Among  the  ancients,* 
long  portico,  open  or  covered  at  die  top, 
where  the  athietse  practised  wrestliog 
and  running:  the  gladiators  who  txtf 
cised  therein,  were  called  Xystid. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  xystos  was 
only  an  alley,  or  double  row  of  trees 
meetuig  like  an  arbour,  and  formios  > 
shade  to  walk  under;  so  that,  in  vx& 
sense^  it  might  be  considered  as  so  o^^ 
walking  place,  where  the  Romans  eo* 
tertained  one  another. 
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VACHT,  (Yacht,  Fr.)    This  word  if 
^    taken  frora  the  Dutch.    It  is  a 
email  ship  with  one  deck,  carrying  four, 
^ght,  or   twelve  guus,    and  thirty  or 
forty    men.    Yacht -^j    in  genenil,  are 
from   SO  to  160  tons;  coutrived  and 
SidorDed  both  within  side  and  withuut, 
for  carrying  state  passengers.  They  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  business  as  well  as 
pleasure,  being  remarkable  good  sailers. 
YAO  DASHT,  Ind.    A  memoran- 
dam. 

YAKD'Mattering.  A  disease  in 
horses. 

YAWL»  (Chaloupe,  Fr.)  A  small 
▼esael  belonging  to  a  ship. 

YAWS,  (Pian,  Epian,  Fr.)  The 
Tenereal  disorder,  in  a  most  virulent 
State;  with  which  the  negroes,  and 
sometimes  the  Creoles  and  Whites,  are 
infected  ia  the  colonies,  aqd  on  the 
Continent  of  America. 

YEHOODY,  Ind.  A  Jew. 
YEOMAN.  The  French  nse  this 
word  when  they  allude  to  the  yeomen  of 
the  guards.  In  a  general  acceptation 
of  the  word,  among  us,  yeoman  signifies 
a  fre^bom  Englishman,  who  may  lay 
out  of  his  own  free  land  in  yearly  re- 
venue to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings. 
In  other  words,  a  freeholder  who  has 
land  of  his  own. 

Yeomav  of  the  guard.  One  belong- 
ing to  a  sort  of  foot  guards,  who  attend 
at  the  palace.  The  yeomen  were  uni- 
formly required '  to  be  six  feet  high. 
They  are  m  number  100  on  constant 
duty,  and  70  off  duty.  They  are  armed 
with  pertuisans.  Their  attendance  is 
confined  to  the  sovereign^  person,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  They  are  clad 
after  the  manner  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
The  yeomen  of  the  guards  were  at 
first  only  50  men  of  the  next  rank,  un- 
der gentry ;  but  they  were  afterwards 
augmented  to  100,  of  which  eight  are 
faUl^  lashers,  wl^o  kvf%  each  iQl.  per 


I  annum  more  than  the  other  yeomen. 
This  corps  was  first  instituted  by  King 
Henry  Vll.  anno  1486.  The  officers 
of  this  veteran  corps,  although  they  arc 
never  included  in  the  general  promotions 
of  the  army,  or  derive  any  benefit  from 
the  occasional  rise  in  brevet-rank,  have 
nevertheless  the  advantage  of  good  pay, 
and  the  right  of  wearing  regimentals, 

I'  without  the  danger  of  being  called  into 
actual  service.  The  officers  are,  1 
captain,  lOOOl.  per  annum ;  1  lieute- 
nant 5001.  per  ami.  and  1  ensign  3001. 
per  ann.  Of  the  same  description  is 
the  honourable  band  of  genttoieo  pen* 
sioners,  which  was  established  in  1509ff 
viz.  1  captain,  lOOOl.  per  annum;  1  lieu-' 
tenant  5001.  per  ann.  1  standard  bearer 
3101.  per  aim.  and  1  clerk  of  the 
chequer  1201.  per  ann. 

YEOMANRY.  The  collective  body 
of  yeomen.  In  this  class  may  be  con- 
sidered gentlemen  of  small  landed  pro* 
perty,  independent  farmers,  &c.  \Vhen 
the  unparalleled  successes  of  the  French 
had  almost  laid  Europe  at  the  feet  of 
their  armies,  England  alone  seemed 
destined  to  stop  the  torrent.  Thanks 
to  her  insular  situation !  to  tlie  superi- 
ority of  her  fleets,  and  not  a  little  to 
I  the  valour  and  perseverance  of  her  gal- 
lant army  in  Egypt,  she  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  preserve  the  high  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  at  large.  Let 
us  hope,  in  spite  of  temporary  reverses, 
that  no  change  of  things  upon  the  Coii- 
'  tiiient  of  Europe,  will  ever  reduce  her 
to  the  necessity  of  b(*iig  awed,  at 
home,  by  the  menacing  aspect  of  her 
ancient  rival. 

During  the  last  war,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  have  recourse  to  the  iia«* 
tive  energies  of  the  land.  Not  only 
the  militia,  but  the  volunteer  corps  were 

i  increased;   and   in  order  to  secure  a 
ready  co-operation  with  all  the  dispos- 
aL  ITble. 
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ftbie  pHfts  of  the  regular  army^  &c.  it  | 
tvas  strongly  recommended  to  the  yeo-  | 
iDanry  to  equip  and  arm,  and  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  urdi- 
nary  routine  of  military  evolutions. 
The  plan  was  accordingly  adopted,  and 
in  addition  to  the  supplementary  militia, 
and  volunteer  corps  that  were  formed 
in  the  different  parishes,  bodies  of 
mounted  yeomen  were  regularly  assem- 
bled, and  were  headed  by  the  princi- 
pal noblemen  and  gentlemen  belonging 
to  the  several  counties.  Couftpicuous, 
however,  as  Uie  martial  spirit  of  the 
Country  appeared  at  that  time,  it  has 
been  far  surpassed  in  the  exertions,  to 
nvhich  Englishmen  have  been  excited, 
by  the  innate  valour  of  their  consti- 
tutions, at  the  present  eventful  period. 
Roused  into  action  by  the  repeated 
menace  of  invasion,  and  knowing  no 
other  surrender  of  this  lastt  asylum 
of  liberty,  but  that  which  is  connected 
and  interwoven  with  their  lives,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  Islands  have  felt 
increased  *aniination  in  proportion  to 
^he  repetition  of  the  old  Roman  sen- 
tence--(De/en€i^  est  CartkagOf)  which 
has  so  loo^  been  beard  from  Ushant 
to  the  Baltic,  and  which  will  again  be 
renewed  should  the  French  succeed  in 
Geimany.  Amon^  other  noble  in- 
stances of  disinterested  patriotism,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
has  raised  among  his  tenantry,  a  corps 
of  Id  11  men,  consisting  of  a  body  of 
horse  artillery,  commanded  by  a  caj>- 
tain,  six  troops  of  cavalry,  ana  17  ooiu- 
panies  of  infantry;  the  whole  clothed, 


homes  are  not  teft  defenceless  or  un- 
guarded. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry.  (La  C^goalerie 
des  Unanciers  volontaim.)  Certna 
corps  of  mounted  gentlemen  and  far- 
mers, who  during  the  last  war,  sub* 
jected  themselves  to  specific  miiitaiy 
regulations. 

YESAWUL,  ImL  A  state  messcD- 
ger;  a  servant  ofparade,  who  carries  a 
gold  or  siWer  staff;  au  aid-<lff  raip 

Y£TKSAB»  Ind.  An  officer  wfe 
regulates  the  weights. 

YIELD.    SeeSu&REKSEK. 

YOG,  Ind.    Junction,  or  unton. 

YOLATOLE.  A  sort  of  diink  m 
the  East  Indies. 

YOLL  A  general  name  for  foharca 
in  the  West  Indies. 

YORK  MIUTAEY  ASYLUM.  A 
laudable  institution  wfaicb  has  been 
adopted  in  this  country,  througb  cha 
particular  recomendatioB  of  Hk  Boyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  for  tfaa 
education  of  arpbans,  aad  of  tbe  chi^ 
dren  of  meritorious  soldiers.  Tlie  (61^ 
lowing  rules  ai'e  directed  to  be  ofacerv- 
ed : 

In  the  selection  of  tlie  children  iot 
admission,  preference  in  getiend  abail 
be  given, 

1st.  To  orphans. 

Snd.  To  those,  whose  fstfaefs  have 
been  killed;  or  have  died  on  foraiga 
service. 

Sd.  To  those  who  have  k»|t  their 
mothers,  and  whose  fathers  are  abseat 
on  duty  abroad. 

4th.  To  those  whose  fathers  mtm  ot^ 


appointed,  paid  and  maintained  by  him-     dered  on  foreign  service;  or. 


self^  for  government  has  only  found 
arms  and  accoutrements.  The  captain 
of  artillery  and  the  staff  receive  a  per^ 
maoent  pay«-^uch  a  command,  and 
such  a  saving  to  the  state,  are  proud 
circumstances  to  boast  of,  and  worthy 
•f  a  British  nobleman.  Advocates,  as 
we  most  unqiiestionably  profess  our^ 
selves  to  be,  for  a  regular  army,  in  the 
aiost  extended  sense  of  the  expression, 
we  cannot  with-hold  our  tribute  of  ap- 
plause to  this  effusion  of  native  pa* 
triotism.  It  has  proved  the  determined 
spirit  of  the  land  to  resist  invasion, and 
by  so  doing,  it  has  shewn,  that  while 
tfte  soldiers  of  genenil  service  are 
fighting  their  country's  battles  in  all 
quurcecft   of   the   globe^    their  native 


parents  hai*e  other  children   to 
tain. 

The  merit  of  the  father,  aa  to 
mental  character,  shall  be  always 
sidered  as  a  principal  necommendatioa. 

None  shall  be  admitted,  nrepr  the 
children^  bom  in  wedlock,  of  warraiit 
and  non-commissioned  officers  and  so^ 
diers  of  our  regular  army. 

Every  child,  previously  to  admission^ 
must  be  ascertained  to  be  eaticelj  fros 
from  mental,  and  bodily,  infirmi^. 

The  parents,  or  friends,  anplyiqc  for 
the  admission  of  diUdreo,  akau  be  r^ 
quired  to  sign  their  consent  to  sucb 
^ukii;ea  rcmainiugi  in  the  asyiiim  » 
long  as  our  commissioners  mi^  tnms 
fit;  and  to  their  being  disposed  of,  when 

of 
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of  proper  age,  at  tbe  discretion  of  the 
commissioners,  as  apprentices,  or  ser* 
Vants;  or,  if  bojs,  to  their  beinj;  placed 
with  their  own  free  consent,  in  oar  re» 
gular  array,  as  prirate  soldiers. 

The  number  of  children  to  be  ad- 
mitted shall  not  exceed  one  thousand, 
▼12.  seven  hundred  boys,  and  three  hun- 
dred girls;  exclusive  of  such  as,  upon 
•nj  pressure  of  special  circumstances, 
may  be  received  (for  a  time,  and  until 
they  are  of  proper  age  to  be  removed, 
or   an  til  vacancies  may  occur  in  the 
aaylara)  into  the  infant  estnbiishroent^ 
in' the  Isle  of  Wight;  hereby  declared' 
to  be  a  branch  of  this  Our  Royal  Insti- 
tutiouy  and   to  be  under  the  general 
tontrol  of  the  commissioners  thereof. 

Officerty  Atmtantty  and  Servants  on 
the  £ffa6/MAmefif.— The  following  are 
the  oti  cers,  assistants,  and  servants,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum ;  subject  to  such  further  change, 
augmentation,  or  diminution,  in  the  de- 
scription, number,  or  salaries,  of  the 
under  officers,  assistants,  and  sen-ants, 
as  to  the  commissioners  may  hereafter 
appear  necessary :  vn. 
^  A  Commandant;  to  whom,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  trust  reposed  in 
htm,  and  the  continued  attention  re- 
quired of  him  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  instttutiuit,  an  allowance 
19  made  of  twenty  shillings  per  diem^ 
with  an  alhmance  of  coals  and  candles 
for  three  rooms. 

A  Trta$urer ;  to  whom  is  granted 
a  salary  of  900/.  per  annum,  including 
all  allowanceii  for  clerks,  stationary,  or 
others  i«ie, 

A  Chaplain^  and  Superintendant  cf 
Month  and  Education;  to  vihom  is 
granted  h  5!ilary  of  280/.  per  ann.  with 
au  allowance  of  coals  and  caudles  for 
two  ruoms  and  an  half. 

An  Adjutant  and  Secretary;  to 
whom  is  granted  the  pay  of  ten  shillings 
fer  diem^  with  an  alloivance  of  coals 
and  candles  for  two  rooms.' 

A  Quarter  Master  and  Stevard;  to 
whom  is  granted  a  salary  of  180/.  per 
0m.  with  an  allowance  of  coals  and 
candles  for  two  rooms. 

j{  Surgeon;  who,  hoMtng  the  rank  of 
sur|«e<m  to  the  forces,  has  the  pay  of 
fifteen  shillings  per  diem,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  coals  and  candles  for  two 
rooms  and  an  half — be  has  also  the  as* 


sistance  of  an  hospital  mate,  (not  resi- 
dent in  the  house)  at  five  shillings  per 
diem,  without  any  otlier  allowance. 

A  Serjeant' Major  of  Inttruction  ; 
whott  pay  is  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  diem,  with  clothing:  board,  the 
same  as  the  children ;  and  an  allowance 
of  o)aIs  and  candles  for  one  room. 

Serjeant' Auiit ants ;  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  fifty  boys ;  rliey 
have  the  pay  of  one  sUifiing  and  six- 
pence per  day,  each;  clothing  and 
ooard;  and  an  allowance  of  coals  and 
candles,  according  tq^tlu*  season  of  the 
year,  in  a  proportion  to  be  hxtd  by  the 
commissioners. 

To  the  Q^arter'Maiter  Serjeant, 
and  to  such  of  the  serjeant-assistants 
as  shall  be  employed  to  instruct  the 
boys  in  the  diflerent  trades,  is  allowed 
sixpence  per  diem  to  each ;  in  addition 
to  the  pay  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
above  specified. 

A  Drummer ;  is  allowed  drummer's 
pay  and  clothing,  and  to  mess  with  the 
cliildren. 

A  Matron ;  who  has  100/.  per  ann, 
as  salary,  and  in  lieu  of  all  former  al- 
lowances; except  in  regard  to  coals 
and  candles,  the  allowance  for  which 
shall  be  continued  to  her  for  two  rooma. 

An  Attittant  Matron  and  School* 
Mistrem ;  who  has  a  salary  of  50/.  per 
ann,  (in  lieu  of  her  former  salary,  and 
ailownnce  for  provisions)  allowance  of 
coais  and  candles  fiir  one  room. 

One  Reading  Mistress,  and  one  Knit- 
ting  Mistress  and  Sempstress;  each  hay* 
iug'a  salary  of  ^blper  ann,  one  shilling 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  tioard,  and  an  allow- 
ance  of  coals  and  candles  for  one  room. 

Nurses,  in  the  ppoportion  of  otie  to 
each  ward;  are  allowed  10/.  per  ann, 
each,  and  their  board ;  with  clothtn?^ 
and  coals  and  candles,  the  same  as  the 
bcrjeant-assistants. 

Nurses  for  the  Infirmary,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  sick ;  arc  al- 
lowed IQ/.  per  ann.  each,  and  their 
board;  with  clothing,  and  coals  and 
candles,  as  the  other  nurses. 

A  Oxtk ;  who  is  allou  cd  30/.  per  ann. 
and  her  board;  with  clothing,  and  an 
allowance  of  coals  and  candles,  the 
same  as  the  Nurses.  She  is  allowf  d 
two  assistants;  each  having  10/.  per 
ann.  with  board,  clot  bins;,  and  coaU 
and  candles,  the  same  as  the  cook. 
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A  Laundress;  >vho  is  allowed  20^. 
per  ann.  and  her  board;  ^vith  cbthing, 
and  an  allowance  of  coals  and  candles, 
the  same  as  the  cooks.  She  is  to  have 
such  aid  from  the  female  children,  and 
Such  hired  assistance,  as  circumstances 
may  from  time  to  time  require. 

A  Serjeant  Poj'ter;  who  has  the  pay 
of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day; 
uith  clothing,  and  one  sW\\\\ng  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  board  :  together  with  an  al- 
lowance of  coals  and  candles,  in  a  pro- 
portioi:  to  be  fixed  by  the  coininissioners. 

The  officers,  assistants,  and  servants, 
belonging  to  the  ^oyal  Military  Asy- 
lum, are  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
demand  or  receive  any  perquisite ;  or 
any  emolument  whatever,  beyond  the 
pay  and  allowances  annexed  to  their 
/'esj^ective  employments,  as  specified  in 


this  warrant,  or  otherwise  expresalT 
authorized  by  the  commissiooers :  aod 
any  such  omcers,  assistants,  or  sertaots, 
ofiending  herein,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  forlVited  their  situations. 

YOUNGER  regiment^  is  thatwbicb 
was  last  raised.    See  Senioritjf. 

YouKGER  afficer,  is  he  whose  coid- 
mission  is  o(  the  latest  date.  K«^i- 
ments  and  officers  a^e  posted  and  cmn- 
manded,  accordin^>£o  the  dates  of  tbeir 
commissions.    See  Seniority, 

YOUNGSTERS.  A  familiar  tera 
to  signify  the  jnnior  officers  of  a  truop 
or  company.  The  word  youngster  » 
likewise  used  in  the  navy.  TheFrendi 
say  Mousse  in  naval  phraseology. 

YPREAU,  Fr,    A  Dutdi  elm. 

YZQUI-ATOTE.  A  9on  of  6^ 
in  th«  West  Indies. 
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iJ^AAT,  In  J.  Division  of  people  into 
^    tribes  or  sects. 

ZACCUO.  In  architecture,  the 
lower  part  of  the  pedeual  of  a  co- 
luiiyi. 

ZAOAIE,  Fr,  A  weapon  made  in 
the  form  of  a  long  dart,  which  the 
Moors  use  in  battle,  and  which  they  cast 
with  extreme  dexterity. 

ZAIMS.  Principal  leaders  or  chiefs; 
after  u'hooi  a  mounted  militia,  which 
they  sup[>ort  and  pay,  is  called  among^ 
the  Turks. 

One  class  of  the  Zaims  receives  its 
appointments  direct  from  the  Porte, 
and  the  other  from  the  Beglierbeys. 
"Whenever  an  order  is  issued  by  the 
latter  for  that  purpose,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Zaims  must  assemble,  with  their 
followers^  at  a  given  spot  of  ren- 
dezvous. 

They  are  supported  by  certain  re- 
venues c:illed  Timars ;  and  the  money 
which  thcv  receive  from  thence  amounts 
to  twenty  thousand  aspers — five  aspers 
arc  equal  to  one  penny  English— and 
they  never  can  receive  less.  The 
Zaims  are  all  of  equal  rank  among  them- 


selves. They  maybe  considered  as  the 
chief  noblemen  iu  Turkey;  derivi»<j 
considerable  importance  fruui  the  man; 
privileges  and  iDimuniLics  wliich  ureal- 
t^iched  to  their  several  Ziamets.  The 
lowest  annual  revenue  of  a  Ziamct  ii 
twenty  thousand  aspers^  and  the  highest 
amounts  to  nincty-mne  thousaiid  Diitf 
hundred  aud  nine-nine.  Wbeuwer  it 
exceeds  the  latter  sum,  the  surplus  ti 
added  to  the  income  of  the  S;u^a-iJe/ 
or  Bacha,  whose  rank  iu  Turkey  i» 
nearly  similar  to  .that  of  a  oouot  a 
France. 

The  Zaims  seldom  serve  at  sea.  Tbfj 
prefer  paying  a  certain  sum  q(  muae«  tj 
be  exempted  from  that  duty.  Bu( 
whenever  they  take  the  field,  it  is  ii»- 
cumbent  upon  each  to  bring  as  maay 
horsemen,  accoutred  and  tit  for  service, 
as  there  are  sums  of  five  thousand  su- 
pers in  the  annual  receipt  of  bis  Ziif 
met;  so  that  every  Zaim  who  receive* 
thirty  thousand  aspersi  must  product 
six  able-bodied  aud  well  mounted  f-^ 
lowers;  and  every  oue  haviog  ^u) 
thousand  aspers  per  year  most  brio{ 
tw•Ive.^ 
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Although  the  Turks  take  especial 
care  to  see,  that  tlie  Timariots  aiid  the 
Zaims  bring  their  complement  of  meiiy 
whom  they  call  Jcbelus  or  horsemen ; 
nevertheless  they  do  not  reckon  them  as 
any  part  of  the  effect  ive  forces  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  On  the  contrary, 
ihcy  call  a  Zaim,  accompanied  by  his 
quota  of  horsemen^  a  Selictar  or  one 
fobre. 

When  a  Zaim  takes  the  field,  he  must 
provide  himself  with  camp  equipage, 
ice  and  independent  of  the  necessary 
number  of  tents  for  himself  and  his 
men,  he  must  also  have  one  to  cook  in, 
f  nd  another  to  serve  for  stabling. 

The  Zaims,  as  well  as  the  Timariots, 
are  under  the  immediate  orders  of  their 
Ali-Beglier  or  colonel.  These  officers 
are  subordinate  to  the  Bacha,  who  has 
the  rank  of  colonel-general;  but  in 
all  considerable  enterprizes,  such  as 
•ieges,  battles,  &c.  the  Bacha  is  obliged 
lo  communicate  with  the  seraskier  or 
general  in  chief  of  the  army ;  which  is 
vsually  the  Grand  Vizir. 

ZAMORIN.     A  title  of  sovereign 
princes,  ia  Malabar  in  the  East  Indies. 
ZAMPOGNI.    A  common  flute,  or 
thistle. 

ZAYM ,  Ind.  A  feqdal  chiefs  or  mi- 
litary tenant. 

ZEALy  {Z^ky  Fr.)  More  than  com- 
mon ardour  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
An  earnest  passion  for  any  tiling;  espe- 
cially for  religion,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
one's  country.  It  has  been  wiseW  said 
by  one  of  our  best  didactic  poets,  that 
excess  of  zeal  may  be  detrimental  to 
immunity  : 

For  virtue'  self  may  too  much  zeal 
behad; 

The  worst  of  madmen  is  n  saint  run 
mad.  Pope. 

Military  Zeal.  Under  this  term 
Aiay  be  comprehended,  not  only  a  na- 
tural disposition  to  arms,  but  also  an 
unwearied  appfication  to  the  science  of 
war,  and  a  prompt  and  undaunted  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  duties  which  the  situ- 
ation of  an  individual  may  prescribe. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  anjr  profession  in 
which  the  thorough  devotion  of  a  man's 
time  and  talents  is  so  imperiously  called 
for,  as  in  the  theoretical  and  practical 
branches  of  military  knowledge.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  have  too  much  zeal; 
soft  MtpectaUy  \Yh«n  the  heated  imagi- 


nation of  a  soldier  has  been  gradually 
tempered  by  experience,  calmad  by  thi 
hand  o(  time,  and  isconstantly  under  the 
influence  of  well  digested  plans« 
ZEBANBUNDY,  IndL  Adeposition^ 

ZECHIN,  i  r Sequin,  Fr.)    So  called 

ZACHIN,ltrom  LaZeecha,  a  plaoa 
in  tlie  city  of  Venice,  where  the  mint 
is  settled ;  a  gold  coin  worth  aboiil 
nine  shillings  sterling 

Turki$h  Zechin.  A  gold  com,  ia 
value  about  nine  shillingsl 

ZEINAUB,  Ind.  A  term  of  dis« 
tinction  used  to  persons  of  rank  or  emi^ 
nence. 

ZEMEEX,  Ind.    Ground. 

ZEMEENDAR,  Ind.  A  person  wha 
holds  a  tract  of  land  immeaiately  from 
the  government,  somewhat  similar  to  % 
lord  of'  the  manor. 

ZEMEENDARY,  Ind.  The  lands  o0 
a  zemeendar. 

ZENITH,  {ZinUh,  Fr.)  The  point  oi 
vertex  inthe  heavens  directly  over  one'^ 
head.  If  we  conceive  a  line  drawa 
through  the  observer  and  the  center  of 
the  earth,  which  must  necessarily  ba 
perpendicular  to  the  horison,  it  will 
reach  to  a  point  among  the  fixed  start 
called  the  zenith. 

The  zenith  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
Nadir;  one  above  our  heads,  and  the 
other  below  our  feet. 

ZERAKF/T,  Itifi.    Agriculture. 

ZERB»  Ind,    A  blow ;  a  stroke. 

ZERB  SlIALLAAK,  Ind.  A  blow 
given  with  a  stick. 

ZERO,  Fr.  A  word  used  to  express 
a  CYpher,  or  nought  (0). 

ZIG-ZAG,  Fr.  A  term  used  in  me- 
chanics. The  working  beams  or  ba- 
lances which  £;ive  motion  to  the  several 
pumps  that  throw  the  water  up  from  (ha 
river  to  the  hill  at  Marly,  near  Paris, 
form  a  sort  of  zig-zag. 

ZIG-ZAGS,  in  fbrtificatioi^  are 
treuches  or  paths  with  several  wmdings, 
so  cut,  that  the  besieged  arc  prevented 
from  enfilading  the  besieger  m  his  ap- 
proaches. 

ZIL.  A  military  musical  instrument^ 
which  is  used  in  the  Turkish  armies. 
It  consists  of  two  brass  basons,  that 
are  struck  together,  so  as  to  be  in  coo*, 
cord  with  other  instruments. 

ZIMRA,  Ind.    A  certificate 

ZINDIGEE,  Ind.  Grain,  cattle, 
lands,  plantations. 

ZIYAMUT, 
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Ziir AMyr,  IntL  a  ief  iMQPwed 
tat  mtlicavy  0«rvi«80. 

ZOCUy  (m  arelH«Mtui«.)  A  sqiwnB 
inembery  lower  than  iu  breadtlh  serring 


t»  DMport  ft  pi^AVy  or  diiy  oilier  part 
•f  a  Mldiogy   kMceod  of  a  pedestal^ 
or  i^foidl.  * 

ZocfcB  coii^ti^  a  oonCiAfiel  pe*- 
dnod,  wv  whieli  a  Mrucfnre  i»  noscd^ 
but  which  has  no  haae  or  cormce, 
'  W&lA€Kj{Zodkifue,Vr.^  One  of 
^e  greatett  MMginary  circles  of  the 
lM«veii8>  whioh  panes  obliqaely  be- 
ttMKft  th#  fwo  poles  of  tlie  work! ;  it  is 
mat  into  two  e^al  parts,  b j  the  equator^ 
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ooe  Or  wnich  cxMnproieods  tte  £.1 
norlserii  suns  toiffurus  ttie  Arced 
Pokv  aod  ue  ociier  the  mx,  soaikn 
signs  towards  the  Antarctic  Pole;  hu 
famished'  with  dw^elre  Coa^ttSkttsaR, 
repreMnted  apon  globes,  by  the  ti^tn 
of  twelve  livbg  creatures.   - 

ZOPtSSA,  {ZopAa,  Fr.)  The  bni 
sort  of  pitch,  or  pitch  whicfa  is  sciaoed 
oflf  from  the  sides  of  shipSy  v$d  thui 
teittpered  with  wax  and  saiti 

ZULLUM,  Hd.  Vioienoe;  ap^ttr 
won. 

ZUROORMAT,  ImL     Nectssam. 
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